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HIS WORKS, HIS COMPATRIOTS, 
AKD HIS TIMES.* 
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OL TIME TEE FIRST 
of the New Series of 
the Art-Jorrital cowi- 
mences toith engravings 
from pictures in the eol~ 
lections of Her Most 
Gracioxts Majesty the 
diTEEH and His Royal 
Highness Prince Albert, at 
Windsor Castle^ Bucldngham 
Palace^ and Oslorne, 

We have explained the circumstances 
under which this munificent loon zoas ac- 
corded to the Editor of this loorh, His 
Royal Highness Prince Albert has heen 
graciously pleased to consider tlie Art- 
Journal as extremely well eofiductedf 
and calculated tQ he of much service^ and 
^^his patronage of which it has given him 
much pleasure to afforclT 

It is this series, therefore, which is to 
succeed the “ Vernon Gallery, and to supply 
the hading engravings to the Art- Journal 
for some years to come. We are justified in 
ashing for a general belief that such series 
luill he produced throughout with that 
due care to excellence, alihe demanded hy 
gratitude for so valuable a boon, and by regard , 
to the best interests of a tvorli that can 
maintain its position in public favour only 
while its merit is commensurate with the high 
and extensive patronage it receives. 

Although sixteen years have passed since 
we commenced this undertahing, we have 
announced the present part of the Art- 
JouRNAL — for January, 1855 — as the be- 
ginning 0/ a New Series. This arrangement 
is made in order to meet the loishes of many 
who, finding it impossible to obtain the earlier 
volumes of the worh, have hesitated to 
commence a publication that must be 
necessarily incomplete. Our subscribers 
will not perceive any other material change : 
— but in the Royal Pictures, and in the 
several other Art-introductions, they will, 
we trust, find the improvements they have a 



right to require and expect. 

Art- Journal Oepioe, 

4, Lancaster Place, 
Januaryj 1, 1855. 


urer is tlie one great 
name wHicli repre- 
sents early German 
Art in its pure nation- 
ality. In his works 
we see all its peculi- 
arities and may study 
all its merits. It is 
nob without its de- 
fects also, but as they 
may be honestly con- 
sidered a part of the 
whole, it becomes a 
necessary thing to consider them with the 
beauties to which they may be conjoined ; nor 
must we shrink in our search for the latter 
quality by such occasional drawbacks, if we 
would investigate the throes of the artist-inind 
toward excellence, for that was its characteristic 
feature from the fall of Rome to the period in 
which he nourished. In the somewhat gaudy 
glories of the Byzantine school, we can trace 
only the failing powers of a great empire 
conscious of its old dignity, but not fully able to 
display it. In the barbaric night which succeeded 
we find Art sunk to the most childish attempt 
at imitating simple nature ; which was '' copied 
most vilely.”' In the thirteenth and fourteenth 
centuries we trace the latent wish for the deli- 
neation of beauty struggling again into life ; but 
it was simply the wish rather than the power to 
delineate the gVaceful, that we find displayed in 
the contorted figures which the artists of these 
days attempted to picture as graceful beings. 
Still crude and strange, or even grotesque as 
they may appear, they are nob to be despised. 
Amid much that^is repisive to modern cultivated 
taste, we occasionally find naive delineations of 
simple beauty, natural expression, and touches 
of human pathos, which tell how honestly and 
how eagerly these old artists worked j how truly 
they wished to do more than they had power to 
accomplish; and though clogged to the earth by 
the dark age they lived in, how earnestly they 
wished to soar above that position. The 
archaisms of old Greece are not better ^fhan 
such works; and as we can ti*ace the onward 
course of those ancient masters of Art from the 
rude outlines on the vases of Etruria, to the 
glorious works of Phidias and Praxiteles — even 
so, if we wish to know the true course of the 
revival of modern Art, must we trace it in the 
sculpture, wall-painting, and missal-drawing, of 
the middle ages, until we find it assume a more 
definite and better-regulated style in the fif- 
teenth century; that period of the revival of 
classical tastes, and bright day-spring of Art in 
Italy, from which we ourselves must stiU drink 
inspiration as from the “ well undefiled.” 

The influence of the Italian school after the 
era of RaffaeHe may be said to be paramount. 
As his works became known and studied, they 
gave laws to other artists ; and the mannerisms 
and peculiarities of earlier schools w'ere softened 
down or exploded. Gothic Art — if such a term 
may be applied to the Art which was the hand- 
maiden of Gothic architecture (the term Gothic 
being by no means understood as meaning 
barbaric), had run its course by aid of its own 
experience alone, possessing qualifications of its 
own, but being in some degree more remarkable 
for its strength of feeling than grace of expression. 
The Italian school inoculated it with elegance ; 
but it naturally possessed an independent power, 
together with a vigour and native grace which 
rewarded those who sought for it, rather than 
courted them by its palpable display. Gothio Art 

* This article, which wiR be continued in four suc- 
cessive numbers, is the result of Mr. Eairholt’a recent 
■visit to Germany, during which he spent a fortnight in 
the “quaint old town,” making very minute inquiries 
into all matters that appertained to this topic— Albert 
Durer and his Times— and filling his sketch-book with 
a very large variety of illustrative objects, many of 
■which will be engraved in these pages. 


in its native strength, as it had grown gradually 
and achieved its own position, may be seen in 
the works of the northern contemporaries of 
RafPaelle ; the study of its rise and progress is no 
unworthy study of the human mind in its 
onward course toward excellence, nor should we 
allow prejudice to weigh with us in contemplat- 
ing these labours. It has heen well observed 
that ‘^in Art as in many other branches of 
human knowledge and industry, exclusiveness, 
or the tendency to depreciate that which does 
not conform to onr own taste and feelings, is a 
fertile source of error and mischief. Such a 
disposition deprives mankind of the free and 
unrestrained enjoyment of much that is calcu- 
lated to cheer and improve them. The naivete 
of the early German and Italian painters, the 
eaimesb simplicity with which they conceived 
and expressed the devotional subjects treated 
by them, and the moral beauty of the subjects 
themselves, may excite our admiration, without 
disqualifying us for duly admiring the brilliant 
breadth of light and shadow of Rembrandt, or 
tbe genuine truth and humour of Wilkie.”* In 
this spirit must we study the works of the early 
native artists of the northern schools, and in 
this way comprehend their true philosophic 
position, and the msthetics of their style. 

Germany — a great and powerful nation, was 
in the fifteenth century the home of north era 
intelligence; and no, where was it more fully 
made visible than in the old town of Nuremberg ; 
it was the centre of trade, the abode of opulence, 
the patron oA literature and the arts. Here 
amid congenial spirits livied Albert Durer — in 
him,” says Hr. Kugler, the style of Art already 
existing attained its most peculiar and its highest 
perfection. He became the representative of 
German Art at this period.” To himself and 
his works therefore must we look for a true 
knowledge of the early German school ; and to 
Nuremberg, as it was in his epoch, for an 
acquaintance with the characteristics of the 
refined life of the German people. It is no 
unprofitable labour to unveil these ancient and 
forgotten times; much in man’s history, great 
and good, is hidden in the pages of old chro- 
nicles, and it is a worthy task to call back 
forgotten glories that may induce modern emu- 
lation, or at least vindicate the true position of 
the great depai’ted. 

“ Prom the barred visor of antiquity 

Reflected, shines the eternal -light of truth 

As from a mh-ror 1 ” f 

The modern traveller who visits Nuremberg 
will see an old city most singularly unaltered. 
For the last two centmdes it would seem to have 
remained almost stationary ; its inhabitants 
succeeding each other without a “wish for change, 
living in the old houses of their progenitors, 
and quietly retaining a certain stolid position , 
which has neither lost or won in the great 
battle of life around them. On. approaching its 
walls it is difficult at first to believe that a city 
so quaint and peculiar still exists intact. is 
precisely like looking at a pictured town in an 
old missal, with its series of square towei s, and 
long curtain wall embracing its entire circum- 
ference ; its old castle perched on the rock, and 
its great massive round towers proudly pro- 
tecting its chief gates upon all sides. There is a 
strange old-world ” look about everything 
within these walls also, and we scarcely feel 
that we have arrived at the nineteenth century 
as we indulge in the thoughts they call forth. 
It is a place to dream in over the past, to car^ 
one’s mind away from the bustle of modern life 
to the thoughtful contemplation of that once 
enjoyed here by generations long departed. It 
seems no place for the actual realities of our 
railroad days, and there is a sort of impertinence 
in bringing us by such means close to its quiet 
old walls ; you feel thrown, as it were, from 
the go-a-head rapidities of modern times into 
the calm, heavy, slow-going days of Kaiser 
Maximilian, without time to consider the change. 
It is a place for a poet, one imbued with a love 
of old cities and their denizens, like the Ameri- 
can bard, Longfellow, and how admirably in a 


* Sir E. Head’s iutroductio-n to fho English tranalatiou 
of Kuglor’s ‘ ‘ Handbook of Painting.” Part II. 
t Longfellow’s “ Spanish Student. ” ^ 
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few lines ias he described the feeling 
ders, and the aspect of the city and its suburbs. 

“In the vaDey of the Pegnitz, where aeroas broad 

Biae“hXe Franconian mountains, Nuremberg, the 
aacient, stands. 

Quaint old town of toil and trafae, gu-aint old town of 

Mei^rirrauntW pointed gables, like the rooks that 
round tliem throng. 

Memories of the middle ages, when the emperors rough 

Had ttferdwellingin thy oaatlo, time-defying, centuries 
old. 

And thy hrave and thrifty burghers boasted in their 

Tha^SSr^^’eatimperial city stretched its hand through 
every clime. ” • 

The ^‘uncoutli rhyme” was the familiar^ old 
proverb which told of the universal trade of the 
old city, couched in the few words 

J^U.riihtrg*&lia.ndi 
Gecht durch alle land. 

and which may be rendered in our modern 

vernacular ' 

“ Kuremberg’s hand 
Goes through every land. 

This proud boast was more truthful than boasts 
are in general; its artisans literally sent their 
handiwork far and wide, their connections were 
great, and their city was the centre of trade 
between tbe east and west; for, prior to the 
discovery of the circumnavigation of the Cape o± 
Good Hope, it was the depot for eastern mer- 
chandise, which was principally sent with their 
own productions from V enice and Genoa ; its 
convenient central position in Europe enabling 
its traders to distribute such produce, and ml 
others coming to it, by means of the Danube 
and the Rhine to the north and west of Europe. 
Its own manufacturers were also much esteemed, 
and their works in metal highly valued, whether 
consisting of armour for the knight or bijouterie 
for his lady. The' city, in fact, held within its 
warehouses the combined results of the taste, 
luxury, and necessities of the age, and was 
busied in exchanging them with the great trading 
towns of the low countries, — Bruges,^ (jhent, 
and Antwerp,— the trade of the latter rising on 
the decline of that of old Nuremberg, whose m- 
land position kept it far away from the sea-tramo 
which resulted from the discovery already 
alluded to. The religious wars contributed 
ultimately to accelerate its downfall at the 
commencement of the seventeenth century, and 
when peace was again restored, prosperity had 
flown in the turmoil. 

It was during the fifteenth and sixteenth 
centuries that Nuremberg attained its greatest 
prosperity. At this time it was a free city of 
the German empire, possessing an independent 
domain around it extending twenty -three 
German miles, and was enabled to furnish the 
Emperor with six thousand soldiers. Its castle 
had. been the home of these rulers from the 
twelfth century : memories of such inhabitants 
may still be traced 

the court-yard of the Castle, bound with many an 
iron band , 

Stands the mighty linden, planted by Queen Cunigunde s 
hand.’* 

The old tree still overshadows the inner yard 
of the castle, and the ‘^Heathen Tower” tells of 
: still earlier times. The entire place is full of 
antique memories ; it has no sympathy with 
modern life ; and the attempt now making to 
adapt its internal structure to tha^requirements 
of the present ruler of Bavaria, and make it a 
modern home for a prince, seems like a project 
of citizens who know little of the modern world. 
You stand in its quiet crumbling walls, and 
expeob, if the silence be broken at all, it will be 
by the heavy tread and clanking echo of a mail- 
clad knight. Maximilian himself and his 
knights, BO quaintly delineated by Hans Burg- 
mair, might rise from their graves, and enter 
their old quarters as if they had but left them 
yesterday, BO unchanged is the aspect of the 
picturesque old castle which crowns the rock, 
and was erst the' proud home of Germany’s 
proudest rulers. 

But ' why dwell on the past glories of the 


warlike great! rather let ua agaiu ^uote the 
words of Longfellow, and exclaim 
“Not tty councils, not thy Kaisers, win for thoo the 

But’thy'^pointer Albert Durer, and Hans Sachs the 
cobbler bard.'* 

Of the latter worthy we may discouree anon ; 
but the place of honour and our primary atten- 
tion must now be given to tbe artist. 


In the city of Nuremberg, on tlie 20th of 
May, in the year 1471, the house of the gold- 
smith, Albert Durer, rejoiced over the birth of 
a son. Albert was thrifty, iudustriou.s, and had 
achieved for himself a good position among the 
burghers of the old town. Ho was a native of 
Cola in Hungary, but had sought congenial 
employ early in life where patr nage was more 
rife, and had entered the service of the gold- 
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smith, Jerome Haller, who had perfected him in 
a knowledge of his Art, and finding the young 
man worthy, he had ultimately given him his 
daughter in marriage, living to* rejoice with him 
over his in creasing prosperity, and to congratulate 
him on the birth of his son, who was destined to 
bear the same names as his father, and to give 
them an undying celebrity. The young Albert 
grew up a handsome, intellectual lad, and his 


tastes were such as an artistic life in early youth., 
might lead him to. The old goldsmiths were 
indeed the best patrons of ancient Art ; but for 
them an important branch of it — ornamental 
design — would have wanted the constancy of 
inventive spur, and the art of engraving and 
printing from incised plates originated in their 
W'kshops. They were intimately connected 
with the artists of their day ; and the greatest 
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among them did not disdain to furnish designs 
for their artisans. Hence, the great variety and 
flow of fancy exhibited in their works. This 
intercommunication benefited both parties, and 
should be a lesson to modern exclusiveness, as 
it is a sort of key to the reason why the artistic 
beauty of the past eclipses much of the artisan’s 
work of the present age; and why also it dis- 
plays an abundance ot creative ingenuity, which 
can scarcely be compatible with the narrow 


studio a modern workshop has made itself. The 
early intercourse • of young Durer with Art and 
artists, spurred him on to desire to occupy him- 
self in greater works than he could find himself 
employed upon in his father’s house. He had 
learned nearly all he could learn there, and had 
diligently acquired the power to execute good 
works as a goldsmith by the time he had reached 
his sixteenth year ; but he was wearied with the 
task of copying, and wished to join the ranks of 




the master spirits ot whom he occasionally 
caught a glimpse in the hours of business. He 
also would be an artist, and communicated his 
higher aspirations to his father. The elder 
Barer had worked his way patiently on by a 
slow and steady course, and could not undei*- 
stand why his son, now a good workman, with a 
fair prospeci-v of equally succeeding in trade, 
should not be content to do as be had done. 
He had also that unpoetic thrifty style of looking 
at the whole question, which led him to consider 
his son as making a total wreck of th« many 
years’ study which he had already gone through 
to fit him for the goldsmiths’ tra^e ; ^nd he was, 
consequently, much displeased^. He considered 
the question in the light of a positive loss for an 
uncertain gain, and somewhat rudely dismissed 
it from his mind. Like the majority of men, he 
coul not bear that his son should shape himself 
a new copse by the aid of the strong will of his 
own genius, when he considered the old course 
the best. He had rested on the hope of his son’s 
aid, which he saw he was well able to give him ; 
and the prospect of his quietly succeeding him 
as a thrifty goldsmith of Nuremberg he thought 
enough to satisfy the most ardent hope. It was 
long before he could patiently listen to his 
son’s contrary mode of reasoning, and it was 
not until the young Albert, by reiterated attacks 
of earnest argument, closely but carefully 
enforced, had in some degree shaken him, that 
he would turn a willing ear to his wishes. Once 



having done this, and become fully aware of the 
strength of his son’s hopes, and the eagerness of 
his aspirations, he changed his whole conduct, 
and with laudable zeal bethought himself of the 
best artist by whom he should be instructed. 
There were always many in Nuremberg, but 
none had better reputation than Michael 
Wohlgemuth ; he also was an earnest, busy man, 
constantly employed in many branches of his 
profession, possessing in fact a great deal of the 
trading spirit, and therefore he was the man with 
whom IDurer would most desire to see his son 
studying. It was ultimately arranged that the 
young Albert should be bound to him for the 
term of three years to learn the art of painting. 

Wohlgemuth was at this period in the full 
vigour of his life and was pouring forth an 
abundance of labour ; he painted pictures, he 
furnished designs for goldsmiths and artisans, 
he illustrated books, and was a thriving and 
prosperous man. His works would not delight 
any eye now as they once charmed the Nurem- 
bergers. They are essentially stiff and hard, 
exhibiting the exaggeration of form and attitude 
which makes early. Art look grotesque : he was 
fond of stern drawing, and generally painted a 
firm black outline to his figures, which has a 
very harsh effect. His colouring- is equally 
positive, and his saints are generally arrayed in 
prismatic tints, relieved by the gold backgrounds 
which prevailed so constantly in early Art. His 
portrait, painted by Barer at a later period of 
his life, is characteristic of the man. It is now 
in the Pinacothek at Munich, and has been well 
described by Br. Kugler, as delineating^ 


strangely sharp, bony, and severe countenance.” 
Wohlgemuth was born at Nuremberg in 1434, 
and died in 1519, His native city still contains 
some of his best works, particularly in the 
Moritzkapelle, that sacred resting-place of quaint 
old Art, thus religiously preserved for an age 
which brings to it few worshippers. It is but 
justice, however, to one who was great in his 
own day, to observe that he occasionally rises 
above the level of the bald style above indicated j 



and the eminent writer we have just now quoted, 
observes, — whenever tranquil feeling is to be 
shown, he then exhibits many indications of a 
sense for grace in form, and tenderness in ex- 
pression ; ” and at a later period of his life,^ — 
the sharp cuttiug style, •which strikes us so dis- 


agreeably in his early works, is much softened ; 
the colouring is also warm and powerful.” Ha 
was certainly the best of the Nuremberg painters 
until his pupil eclipsed him. Dr. Waageu con- 



ST. AVTEE W5BLGEMUTH. 

slders the picture in the south aisle of the 
Frauenkirche as one of the best works now 
possessed by his native city ; it represents St. 
G-regory celebrating mass amid many other 
saints ; but the men of Nuremberg seem most 
to value those in the MoritzkapeUe, and which 
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he painted in 1487 for the high altar of the 
Schusterkirohe, at the expense of the family of 
Peringsdorfer. They represent various saints 
life-size, and are drawn with much vigour, and 
coloured with considerable power ; the outlines 
are strongly marked in black, and they exhibit 
his full merits. 'We select the figure of St. 
Margaret as an example of his style ; the some- 


what constrained and angular attitude of the 
right arm carries the mind back to the missal 
paintings of the previous century ; the small, 
pinched, and confused folds of the drapery, be- 
long to the German school almost entirely ; 
and to it may be traced Burer’s errors in this 
partic’iilar portion of Art. In the figure we have 
selected from his works lor comparison, we see 
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tl.e same Pf 

completely destmctiye g ^ grandeur 

and. untrue to nature ; leading 

of general conception and 

lines of tlie compositio 

minutiae, wbich. are seco ^ , of tlie Tirgin) 
« at the refusal of 


It represents 

clasping her hands m angni of herself 

the high priest to accept the and 


Kf- -liSSSk 

?ave htoa good position in his native town 

7£Sr»T”s°“- — 


within the circle of the town of Nuremberg Md 
its neighbourhood. He married soon after his 
return i and living entirely at home, prosecuted 

M^rt with unwearied assiduity, the avanoe of 

his wife urging still further his constant labours. 

s.-£i « xsr.*-i°— 


the 1 at JerSsalem. and 

“olSt t^ol & -ios of woodcuts 


Jr eTyaymaraTSts-ii their draper, 
by tue eariy native artist, 


ro”r.3".T.S “.Sif ty 


the models for stuay which 

nloved. These were small lay hguies, ever wn 
Lperies were oast formed in 


draneries were cast tormea 

accord ng to the artisb'sfancy, andidlowed to dry 

iXset hr the rigid form we see iutherr preturm 
We have nowhere met with this key to the mode , 
of studv adopted hy them ; but rt so complete y 
fceorr S the character of . their drawing , 
ind would be so easy to attain in thrs materiH, , 
“dT» in Ly other, that it seems to , 

bear the impress of aoonraoy. , . , , „„„ ■ 

“ The work of Wohlgemuth, by which he is now , 
most familiarly known, are the rllustrationB of the 
mt,rmberg ChrmicU, which he 

SSL eonally heavy, and illustrated by more 
t"thousLd wood-cuts, many of which are 
v«y IsrL It would appear that Pleydenwurff ; 
exeLted the views of cities and minor 
tionT and his greater fellow-labourer designed 

and d“Jpon®the wood the ®«f J®®”® 1 

In conformity with the custom of ancient chi o 
nicies, the history begins with the creation of 

the world, the various incidents connected there 

Seing all delineated. There.consi em le 
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1 prints, the people of Nuremberg, and the peasants 

1 ^of .th4 neJhLurhood, fig- 


designs; they bear, liowever, strung 
to the leading characteristios of Y°7l®7Tood 
naintmes, and they are superior to the wood- 

Lts thL preceded him, particularly as regar^ 

the amount of finish and obiarosouro they ex- 
hibir The earliest wood-ents by Durer bear 
some resemblance to these works, and 
dry hard style of a master who evidently valncd 
positive drawing at a higher rate than the 
blandishments of colour; this, indeed, has always 
been a characteristic of German Art. 

The three years of Durer’s pupila^ having 
exnired, in conformity with the German 

tStom;iie travelled to see the world and mprove 
himself. Of the early works of his genius we 
have no certain trace. That he 
portrait painter we maybe assured by the ex- 
amination of his own picture m the 
the Uffizl at Florence, painted m U98, and that 
of his father/ in the Pinacothek at Munich , but 

earlier chalk drawings exist, showing his proh- 

ciency in this branch of Art at the age of foui- 

teen. In the course of Hs peregrinatmns m 

Germany he visited his brother artists, returning 
to his native city in U94. His earliest works 
on his return seem to have been^ designs on 
wood, for in 1498 appeared the senes of wood- 
cuts, illustrating the Eevelations of St. John. 
Dr. Kugler says “ we should regard them as 
proofs of his activity in the years immediately 
preceding; such at least is the case in similar 
works. In these compositions the artist has 
already attained great and peculiar excellence, 
but in these, as might be expected from the 
subiecb, the fantastic element forms the^feround- 
woi of the whole. These mystical suhj ects are 
conceived in a singularly poetical spirit ; the 
wonderful and monstrous meet us in living 
bodily forms. Some of them exhibit a power of 
* yepreaentatlon to the eye, and a grandeur of 
conception the more surprising, since the shape- 
less exuberance; of the scriptural visions might 
easily have led the artist astray, as has mdeed 
frequently happened in the case of others who 
have attempted these subjects.” In artistic 
effect these cuts are inferior to his latter works, 
and the drawing is sometimes more defective ; 
but in inventive «power they are master-pieces, 
and no artist before or since has so successfully 


1 Barer might have daily seen loitering by the 
tower gate opposite his own windows; and the 
' modest-looking maiden with the extravagantly 
fashionable head-dress, whom, he has introduced 
in his “Marriage of the Virgin, has^ '®®®“, 
lately copied from natare ; 


fi»oft“K^rg^^^^^^^ byhim’intLBritishMaseam. Hewasnntirmg 
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in his converse with nature as he saw it around 
him ; and the minutely careful sketches whmh 
now enrich our national collection, testify to ms 
industry and anxiety for truth as the basis of 

his labours. , . 

The old town of Nuremberg was eminently 
picturesque and was'enriched with artistic works 
by the best men of the day. The wealth of nS 
inhabitants was expended on their houses within 
and without, and the churches were lavishly 


adorned with paintings and sculpture as well as 
with other riches of Art, connected with the 
seiwice of religion. In its quaint old^ streets 
might be studied the fruits of the faith and 
feeling of its inhabitants. Numerous figures of 
the Holy Mother decorated the street corners, oi' 
were enshrined over the portals of the doors of 
the merchantmen, the light burning before each 
serving the double purpose of religion and 
utility, in a city of dark tortuous lanes. The 
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ingenuity of tlie majson and sculptor was taxed 
in varied inventions for the farther adornment 
of the homes of the wealthy ; and the numerous 
specimens of artistic ironwork still remaining 
attest the taste and opulence of the merchant 
princes of the old city. Art was'thus wedded to 
utility as well as to luxury, and at every step in 
Kuremberg the attention will still be arrested 
by its influence. 

Durer lived in a large mansion at one ex- 
tremity of the town, close to the gate from 
whence he could in a few minutes escape from the 
pent-up city to the open fields. His house is one 
of those roomy buildings in which ^er^is enough 
timber to build at least a dozen modern hoi»es. 
The lower portion is stone, the mpper, with its 
open galleries, of wood. The view from his doors 
embraced the town gate, and the picturesque 
tower known as the Thiergartnerthor, beside it. 
The house between that and the narrow lane 
which leads up the castle hill was the property 
at that time of one Martin Kotzel, who, having 
twice employed himself in pilgrimages to Jeru- 
salem, and in measuring the number of paces 
the Saviour trod on the Via Dolorosa, had deter- 
mined on his return to consider his house as the 
representative of Pilate’s house, the gate of 
Nuremberg as that of Jerusalem, the chm’chyard 
of St. John in the fields beyond as Calvaiy, and 
the road between as the Yia Dolorosa, and to 
cause representations of the events of the Sa- 
viour’s journey in the liue of this road at the 
various distances where they were traditionally 
supposed to occur; and the chief sculptor of 
Nuremberg, Adam Kraft, was employed to ex- 
ecute the sculptiu’es, which still stand a monu- 
ment of the piety of the old citizen, whose house 
(known by the figure of an armed knight at its 
angle) is still familiarly called Pilate’s House.” 
Time has written strange alterations on these 
old works, and wanton injury has also been 
done to them, but there still remains enough to 
show the ability of their conception and execu- 
tion. 

The castle comprises the somewhat rambling 
series of buildings of all ages, styles, and dates, 
which crown the rock above. The singular 
manner in which this isolated mass of stone 
suddenly rises from the sandy plain may have 
induced the first foundation of the city, by the 
secure locality it afforded the castle of a ruler in 
days of old. Its early history is shrouded in 
obscurity, one of its towers has been attributed to 
the Homans ; .it can still show undoubted works 
of the ninth century in the chapels of Sts. Ottmar 
and Margaret, from which time it received 
alterations and additions of all kinds, ending in 
leaving it the picturesque assemblage of quaint 
old buildings which it at present remains. The 
Himmelsthor, or ‘Hower of heaven,” is the name 
given to the large round tower which is built 
within the castle precincts on' the liighest poiut 
of the rock, and which, as its title implies, seal’s 
toward heaven, and forms a prominent feature in 
all views of Nuremberg. The panorama from its 
summit is singularly striking, comprising the 
entire eountry for an immense distance around. 
The alie 'veste, where Wallenstein encamped, in his 
memorable siege of this city, and the blue hills 
known tis the Franconian Switzerland, termi- 
nating with the Moritzbei’g, give relief to the 
otherwise flat vicinity. This tower has been 
introduced in the back-ground of some of Durer’a 
designs, as well as other portions of the castle. 
The old town-walls also figure in those scenes 
from Holy Writ he so frequently designed. The 
anachronisms which result from such a mode of 
realising scenes in past history were sufficiently 
familiar in his own day to save them from all 
adverse criticism; indeed it had become the 
formula of early Art, thus to verify sacred events 
by adapting them to the experiences of every-day 
life around, to which it never appealed in vain. 
To comprehend fully the Art of any one period, 
and the talent of any artist of that period, we 
must go back mentally to the time in which he 
flourished, and measure him by such as had pre- 
ceded him. In this way alone can we form a 
right judgment of his powers, _and award him 
his due place in Art."*^ 


To be continued. 


FOHEIQK CRITICISM 
OF ENGLISH ART. 

Wb have many 'times expressed surprise at 
the quality of foreign criticism of English Art. 
We will not say that writers treating of British 
Art are wantonly unjust, hut it is sufficiently 
evident that they are deplorably ignorant. 
Years ago we made every allowance for the 
prejudice of our neighbours ; but each day brings 
us so much nearer to the continent that we are 
more than ever astonished that French writers, 
especially, should, in their estimate of us, be so 
far from truth. It is probable that a French 
exhibition will be naturalised among us. To 
ourselves, as a nation, there is ho praise due for 
this: all that can be said is, that we appre- 
ciate good Art of whatever country, — if the 
pictures had been inferior, they would not have 
been so readily sold. We gave a cordial welcome 
to the exhibition of French pictures ; and shall 
do Eo again when they again appear in London. 
To these remarks, and to others which follow, 
we are led by the appearance of an article 
in the “Revue des Deux Mondes,” entitled 
“La peinture Fran 9 aiso, et son histoire,” in 
which occur these observations : — “ L’ecole 
Anglaise n’ existait pas, proprement parler, 
avant Reynolds; depuis un siecle ^ peine I’ecole 
Anglaise a commence ^ prendre rang ^ parmi 
les ecoles de peinture. Comment si pres 
encore de sa naissonce, est elle entree deja dans 
un periode de declin ? Farce qu’ au lieu d’ inter- 
preter les dccouvertes faites pai’ Reynolds, 
Gainsborough, et plus recemment par Lawrence 
et le paysagiste Constable, les peintres Anglais 
n’ont profile de ces decouvertes quo pour se 
dispenser de senth\ Ils out beau multiplier les 
produits ; ils ne font h quelques exceptions pr^s, 
la plupart du temps, qu’ augmenter le nombre 
dea redites, et m^me la pretendue reforme que 
tente aujourdhui la secte des preraphaelites 
n’aura peut ^tre d’autre resultat qu'une nouvelle 
transformation du pastiche.”* The name of the 
author of the article is Henri Delaborde. We do 
not remember him as a painter : if he be an 
artist, he writes with an infinitesimal modicum 
of professional knowledge, and with none at all 
of the English school, the fate of which he 
decides so summarily. Reynolds, Lawrence, and 
Gainsborough are quoted among the continental 
schools; but rarely have we perceived (acquain- 
tance with anything of them beyond their names. 
We have learned from Foreign sourcel that 
Reynolds was a landscape painter, Gainsborough 
an architect, that BaEy’s “ Eve” was by Canova : 
and this from persons who discussed the merits 
of the English school. 

In treating of the schools of oui’ neighbours wo 
we consider it indispensable to know something 
about them. When the collection in the Louvre 
was commenced, it was felt necessary to support 
its national significance by pretensions to a 
school ; and some historians of the French school 
invite us back to the consideration of a list of apo- 
cryphal illuminators in whose art everything was 
foreign. Others again commence wdth the reign 
of Francis I. ; but iu his I’eign Italian Art was para- 
mount. If Rosso, Luca Penni, LionardoFiamingo, 
Bartolommeo Miniati, Caccionemici, Bagnacavalto, 
Primaticcio, &c. &c. were Frenchmen, and of 
the French school, then the history of the 
French school may he conirdcnced at the 
beginning of the sixteenth century. Upon 
such grounds it would not he incorrect to com- 
mence the history of English Art in the reign of 
Henry III., determining its second epoch in 
the reign of Henry YIII., the advent of Holbein, 
and its tim’d period as signalised by tbe works 


* " The English school did not exist properly speak- 
ing before Beyirolds ; it is scarcely a century since the 
English school began to take rank among the schools of 
painting. Why so soon after its birth has it fallen into 
a period of deoliue ? Because instead of interpreting the 
discoveries made by Reynolds, Gainsborough, and moi’e 
recently by the landscape-painter Constable, English 
artists have availed themselves of these discoveries only 
to excuse themselves from thinking. It is in vain that 
they multiply their productions, with a fevr exceptions 
tboy do nothing the greater part of the time but increase 
the number of repetitions and even tbe presumed reform 
which the sect of the pre-Raphaelites is attempting, 
will probably have no other result than a new phase of 
manner.” 


of. Vandyke. If Rosso and Pxumaticcio were 
French artists, Holbein and Vandyke were 
English painters. 

In speaking of the liviug French school we 
hope we do ample justice to all its distinguished 
members — ^but we do not pronounce upon their 
merits without being acquainted with their quali- 
ties and powers ; yet, in regarding the Luxem- 
boiu’g collection as a declaration of the progres- 
sive state of the French school, we cannot but 
regret the influences which have placed many 
of the pictures in that collection. The same 
influences operate to a deplorable extent among 
ourselves. But to advert to the decline of 
the English school, we believe that the French 
writer has framed his observations from a 
misinterpretation of certain strictures of our own 
on the most faulty works of our exhibitions. 
When M. Delaborde' speaks of reproductions of 
Reynolds, and Lawrence, and Gainsborough, we 
can refer his observation to nothing bub portrait 
painting on the one hand, and on the other 
to nothing but landscape. This is advanced 
without knowledge of the fact that, among 
men worthy to be called members of our 
school— men who have %oorMd through the 
style of Lawrence — the works of Reynolds 
are still a standard of excellence. We have 
seen and closely examined the works of all 
living schools in this department of Art, 

— we have without the slightest taint of pre- 
judice given them their full meed of merit, but 
in colour and every excellence of impersonation 
and effect they are altogether incomparable with 
the best works of tlm British school. With 
respect to imitation of Gainsborough, we cannot, 
from its very absurdity, entertaiu the question. 
The French school of landscape is below that of 
Germany, and immeasurably below our own, 
French landscape-painters neither draw nor 
paint trees with tolerable accuracy, and nothing 
can be more mannered and artificial than their 
marine pictures. It is in small figure-composi- 
tions that the living French school excels; 
theiis is the perfection of the “genteel” comedy 
and the melodrama of the art ! cmJsefrie. — toujours 
causeHe — ^in that they are unapproachably great. 

We feel that many of their large pictures should 
have been painted small, and that many of their 
small works should have been large. The genre 
art of the Dutch is hard, sceni\ inhospitable, 

— as Fuseli says somewhere of something else, 
“cMselled out;” but the boudoir life of the 
French has something in it so exquisite that it 
cannot fail to reclaim an anchorite to his Mends. 

We never join one of those little circles without 
thanking the painter for his introduction to 
such agreeable society. The coffee and liqueurs 
have just been removed, and everybody looks 
refreshed. These pictures are such a refuge 
after a landscape or a marine subject. The 
French government has always pati’onised his- 
torical Art in France, the English government 
has never done so until recently ; but now that 
this is done, if the spirit of this patronage be 
fittingly carried out, we shall hereafter be able 
to point to a series of works \msurpassed by ■ 
those of any foreign nation. Critics who speak 
of the decline of British Art have not seen 
recent exhibitions; and those who speak of 
imitations of GaLnsborough cannot have seen 
any. When first fresco was spoken of as a 
means of decorating the new Houses of Par- 
liament, certain members of the House ^ of 
Commons ridiculed the idea of British artists, 
attempting anything in this manner ; but where, 
we ask, are there to he found modem instances 
of frepo Efuperior to some of those in the new 
Palace of Westminster 1 If those works indicate 
declension, in what relation do the productions 
of Delaroche, Vemet, Scheffer, and others 
stand to those of David and Lebrun 1 If there 
be a common standard of excellence in Art, and 
the quality of Art among us have gained no- „ 
thing since the days of Reynolds, it must be ‘ 
admitted that the French school has gained 
nothing since the “ Leonidas ” and the “ Sabine 
Women” of David. We give, perhaps, greater 
importance to the passage which we have 
extracted than is necessary ; we should not have 
noticed it at all but for surprise that a writer 
in. a journal so respectable should evince so 
little knowledge of the state of British Art. 
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THE EOYAIi PICTFEES. 

TETEl DUCHESS OE DEVONSHIRE. 

Sir J. Reynolds, P.R.A., Painter. P. Liglitfoot, Engraver. 

Size of the Picture, 4 ft. 8 in. by 3 ft. 8 in. 


lsrOME]SrOLA.TUBE 
OF nOTOEIAL AET.* 

BY'J."E.^PTNE. 


SUBORDINATION. 


•PoRTRAiTuiuii generally possesses little interest 
unless it bo from tbe band of some vei^ eminent 
painter, or the representation of an individual 
whose name is a passport to distinction and 
consec^uent popularity J in tlie former case one 
estimates the picture as a great work of Art, 
almost without reference to the person whose 
features are before us ,* in the latter we are 
more inclined to look at the form and lineament 
of him who has an especial claim on public 
notice. A portrait by either of the great 
masters will always arrest attention though we, 
may be regardless or ignorant of him who sat to 
the artist; while another, of some great hero, 
or of one illustrious as a benefactor- of his race, 
becomes interesting, though it may happen to 
be an indifferent picture, if it only be a faithful 
transcript of the original. When, however, 
both the painter and his 'sitter bear names 
entitled to honour, the living canvas” has a 
double claim; and this is the case with that 
from which the annexed engraving has been 
copied. 

But there is a class of painting which, though 
essentially belonging to portraiture, from its 
peculiar treatment partakes of the character of 
a “subject picture,” and thereby possesses a 
charm that mere portraits would never offer; 
Beynolds’s group of the h)uchess of Devonshire 
and her infant child is of this class; hence it 
will include in its admirers the connoisseur who 
looks for a fine example of painting, the hero- 
worshipper — if such a term be permitted — whose 
homage is paid to exalted station, and the 
•multitude who are attracted by a pleasing 
picture. 

Of the two figures in this group, the mother 
• claims the first consideration. Georgina, Duchess 
of Devonshire, and eldest daughter of JTohn, 
Earl Spenser, was bom Jane 9th, 1753 ; and 
married William, fifth Duke of Devonshire by 
whom she had three children, Georgina — the 
infant represented in the picture^ — Henrietta, 
and William George, the present Duke of Devon- 
shire, a nobleman no less refined in tastes and 
habits than elevated in position ; he is the 
liberal patron of all that is costly and elegant in 
Art. 1 Her Grace was, ■ in her day, perhaps the 
most ■ celebrated lady even in the highest ranks 
of the aristocracy: greatly distinguished by her 
.personal, charms, -SO much so indeed as to be 
knownby the epithet of the “ beautiful duchess,” 
she was no less favoured in her mental endow- 
ments and in those graceful accomplishments 
which are the ornaments of any station in life. 
Ilhe combination of these natmul and acquired 
qualifications enabled her to" attain a supremacy 
in the world of fashion which has seldom been 
equalled. In the Fine Arts she was allowed to 
possess a correct judgment, and her poetical 
talents — evidenced in a poem entitled “St, 
Gotbard,” printed for private circulation only — 
displayed taste and sensibility of a high cha- 
racter. In the days when the two great political 
parties under the recognised leadership of Pitt 
and Pox respeetivoly were in active antagonism, 
the Duchess was no lukewarm partisan of the 
Whigs. She died in 1806. 

Of the infant, the Lady Georgina Cavendish — 
whose portrait, as a child, is here preserved — it, 
is only necessary to remark -that she is the* 
, present Countess of Carlisle, and the mother of 
t bo Earl of Carlisle — a nobleman distin^ished 
a politician, and even more, perhaps, by a 
of high cultivation in Art and literature — 
Pnehess of Sutherland, of the Lady 
‘pfi of the Lady Mary Labouchere. 

in the Eoyal Collection is not 
^ or. Reynolds, but a copy for 
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There are few qualities that so much 
contribute to render a work classical as 
subordination ; and, consistently with a 
very general rule, touching -the comparative 
rarity of gi'eat excellence- that would appear 
to pervade nature itself, as well as everything 
derived from it, there are very few works 
that possess it to any desirable extent, 

A great many of us, as well as of those 
who have preceded us, have missed the matk 
in the ignorance of such a thing’s existence. 
A great many under the idea of producing 
high impressions hy an accumulation of 
excellencies, have thought it to he incom- 
patible with high force and power, and have 
modestly said, “ with my limited amount of 
facility, I cannot afford to subordinate any- 
thing. Tell me -how I may increase my 
effect, and I will hold myself your debtor.” 
To the unprofessional world it will appear 
strange to assert, that many incomplete and 
sketched works have it, while few of those 
which have suffered elaboration have it not. 
This is, notwithstanding, notoriously the fact ; 
as', generally speaking, in the completion of 
a work, eveiw part in receiving its due 
finish with its ultimate force, is gradually 
and laboriously and forced far away 

from its first intention, the quality of all 
others most desirable to preserve. 

* We all of us do this to some extent ; and 
the result has been, to create a large number 
of buyers and collectors of first intentions, 
represented by so many sketches from 
nature and unfinished pictures. This class 
of collectors possess the most correct and 
classical tastes of all the picture buyers 
now in “ the market ; ” and they will only 
transfer their affections to more finished 
works, when these shall possess high siih- 
I ordination and intentionality, in addition to 
accomplished paintihg. 

As an example of the most signal and 
ultimate success in subordination, I would 
again instance a picture to which I have 
heretofore referred, “ the Logos ” of Leo- 
nardo da Yinei, in the possession of Mr. 
Miles near Bristol. 

To say that this picture stands at the 
head of its class, compared with the paint- 
ings of other great men of Italy who have 
indulged in this species of work, is saying 
very little to the purpose, as most of such 
works must he considered somewhat inferior 
to their other productions in single figures, 
and in which the heads of heroes, rulers, or 
statesmen form the subjects. Their heads of 
the Saviour rise frequently to a high physical 
beauty, deified hy a resignation ‘trending 
on sublimity ; while at the same time their 
heads of the Creator, instead of ascending 
from this type, and shadowing forth the 
mighty intellectual energies of primitive 
. creation, sink generally below the demands 
for criticism, and very seldom rise — as has 
been, observed — ^to the same amount of. 
dignity and power -with their heroes, rulers, 
and statesmen. 

Leaving as it does the single heads 
of the other men at an immeasurable dis- 
tance, the juster mode would be to compare i 
the Logos ” with other heads of Leonardo I 
himself. Even in this comparison again it 
has no competitor, hut rises as much above 


^ It is now a considerable time since this subject was 
treated by Hr. Pyna in the Art-JonmaL His long resi- 
dence in Italy has occasioned a lapse in his contribu- 
tions, which, now that he -has returned to England, he 
desires to resume. He cannot fail to do so to the gi-eat 
advantage of our readers. 


his other great productions, as these do 
above the best works of other painters. 

The general impression produced by this 
painting is that of a sublime stillness. 

► Carried through an excited assembly, and 
seeyij it would produce a more perfect calm 
than would the reading of a riot act ; and, 
if calculated to make a sinner tremble, a 
painter might reasonably quail under a 
commission to compete with its wondrous 
grandeur and concentrated expression. 

ISTapoleon, who had a strangely correct 
notion Qf tl^ grand in Art, and seized with 
h^ own hai^s the Jupiter gem, did quite 
right in offtfing fifteen thousand guineas 
for this work, and the merchant did equally 
right in refusing that snm. 

Conceded the merits accorded to this 
work, it were fortunate, as offering first-rate 
grounds on which to institute inquiry as to 
the causes of such signal success, and, being 
in itself of a transcendent simplicity, it has 
an advantage over more complicated pro- 
ductions, inasmuch as any attempt to evade 
a dilficulty in the confusion necessarily 
hanging about undetermined complications, 
may the more easily be detected and refused. 

The old mode of estimating the general 
excellence of a work must, however, be dis- 
cai'ded here entirely. This mode, completed 
if not invented by Bichardson, one of the 
most honest and sincere, though somewhat 
mistaken, writer on Art, still continues to 
mislead the equally sincere student; And, 
though just capable of leading him to esti- 
mate a particular quality, is totally inade- 
quate to enable him to determine upon the 
general or total excellence of any one entire 
production. 

Without immediate reference to Bichard-^ ^ 
son, I cannot be very exact in a description 
of his process, but it was to be pursued 
somewhat in this manner. A certain 
number, say ten, was given as a represen- 
tative of the maximum value of every 
pictorial constituent. Thus, a work in 
which composition, chiar’-oscuro, colour, 
drawing, invention, expression, character, 
harmony, ideality, and grace, may each be 
I'ated at their highest state of perfection, 
and numbered ten, would necessarily stand 
as J. No. 1 in Art, as, added together, the 
full sum would reach 100, being the highest 
possible ambunt to be reached by this 
process. 

A work in which each constituent should 
be valued at 5, and amount in the gross to 
50, would rate as exactly mediocre ; and, at 
any rating under this sum, would have to be 
pronounced as more or less bad in its descent 
through the lower numbers. 

Nothing ean be more apparently straight- 
forward than this mode, its only and great 
disadvantage being that it does not lead 
directly to the object desired, but unfor- 
tunately so much across it, that the farther 
it be pursued, the more the judgment will 
he led astray. 

For instance. There are many consti- 
tuents of very high value in themselves, 
that are but s 2 :)axingly admissible in certain 
works, and others of equal respectability 
that are totally inadmissible, the first re- 
quiring strict subordination, and the last 
requiring expulsion altogether. It follows 
then, that to introduce them at their highest 
excellence, would be to damage a worlc to 
the Ml amount of 10 each ; or, at any rate, 

5 each for the first, and 10 each for the 
second class. 

It is indeed notoriously the impression of 
first-rate and classical critics, that high works 
depend upon few constituents, if it may not 
be added that the highest maintain their 
pre-eminence on the fewest. 

The picture-loving world of the pre^nt day 





may be n&itlier fit nor inclined to accept tlie 
latter proposition, but a few lumdred years 
will necessarily bring it to that conclusion, 
provided that tbe facilities to the study and 
production of Fine Art experience no check 
li'om the present auspicious time. 

In returning to the Logos,” and summing 
Up its aggregate pretensions from the most 
careful and discriminating estimate of its 
particulars, according to the . process of 
Kichardson, it would present unavoidahly a 
very small as well as a very erroneous num- 
ber, as indicative of its yalfie. * , 

It depends — like most v^ther great works 
< — on a few, if not the fewest constituents ; 
but the few are of a high order, and under 
a most masterly subordination to one ruling 
one. 

They may be remembered thus, and rated 
in sequence according to their precedence : — 
Expression, Ideality, Drawing- and In- 
vention in no greater force than secondary, 
and as necessary in realising the first two. 
Harmony, not as applicable to colour, but 
in its wider sense as implying general 
agreement and union in a whole work. The 
colour may be very nearly termed a chro- 
matic negation, The chiar-oscuro simple 
and obvious, and the composition not more 
than I'espectable. 

It will now be seen that, rating expression 
at 10, ideality at 9, drawing and inven- 
tion at 6, harmony at 8 ; with colour and 
composition at 5 each ; the aggregate value 
would only reach 42 ; somewhere below the 
point of mediocrity, 50. 

It will also be seen that this mode of 
estimation, if applicable at all in other in- 
stances, will not admit of being applied to 
works of this calibre, while adducing this 
instance of its unfitness, is of itself only 
useful ill first throwing the painter as well as 
the connoisseur off a decidedly wrong scent, 
preparatory to laying them on a truer one. 

The attempt to do this will lay me under 
the charge of high egotism with many of 
my contemporaries, chiefly founded upon 
the circumstance of being myself a painter, 
and not merely from being a painter, but a 
landscape-painter, instead of dealing with 
history and the subtleties of the human 
figure. To this charge I must bow if re- 
quired, if only by way of saving myself the 
time requisite in an endeavour to justify 
myself; a time in all similar instances 
mostly mis -spent by those of too thin a 
skin to bear their natural share of the 
world’s rubs, and which generally leaves 
both the world and the pleader in the same 
state at the end as they were at the 
beginning of the suit. 

The faeb, however, is that the major 
portion of the critical artistic writing which 
we have access to, is the work of men un- 
connected with the art professionally, and 
it would be strange if the circumstance of 
being a painter, should of itself in anyway 
disqualify a man fromltaving any opinions 
of weight on painting. 

If any previous hesitations have withheld' 
these opinions, ifc must not be attributed | 
to the circumstance of being a painter, nor 
from having any doubt as to their perfect 
soundness, but from a natural hesitation to 
advance them, at an earlier age. And the 
same motives would have held their same 
weight in the case of my having been a 
merchant or a private gentleman. 

Earlier in life I recollect feeling very 
much outraged that Sir Joshua iie 3 molds, 
should call the whole Venetian school that 
of the ornamental. He was perfectly right, 
however, although it had been better perhaps 
to explain more clearly that which consti- 
tuted the ornamental, and more distinctly 
separated it from the higher Style, which 
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has had two or three founders only, with 
an insufficient number of successful followers 
to be really called a school. 

The principal Venetians, highly educated 
in the technical portions of Art^ rather 
threw away power than wanted it. They 
revelled in that which was denied to most 
of the other schools, and with more sub- 
ordination to the higher points of practice, 
they had risen to greater eminence. Half 
that consummate subordination which cha- 
i’acterises the “ Logos ” would have doubly 
increased the value of the Venetian school. 

Subordination then is the one quality in 
this work, without which the greater initia- 
tive qualities Lad been mutually able to 
destroy themselves by equal and injudicious 
competition. 

Expression reigns supreme. It is the 
imperial mark that througli the whole work 
burns sublime, waited upon by ideality, as 
a militai'y sovereign is waited upon by his 
general, glowing with ardour to an ardour 
greater still. The rest is all subordination, 
still and subdued, without any amount of 
force in light, shadow, or colour ; invention, 
composition, or execution. The last of 
which, as it ranks tlie lowest, challenges 
the attention less in this than in any other 
welbknown picture by the same great man. 

This work has been copied by some self- 
sufficient and arrogant hand, and the copy 
has been several times exhibited in this 
country. The copy is a very singular work, 
and would appear to have been determined 
on, and executed, under some strange notion 
of the value of a work in which the com- 
ponent parts should be each carried up to 
the highest possible amount of force. The 
drawing is a respectable attempt to imitate 
the oidginal ; the colour is fresh and bril- 
liant, the light and shade as opposed and 
distinct as could be managed indeed, every 
embellishment within the ' power of the 
copyist has been profusely lavished on the 
production, and the result is so extrava- 
gantly ridiculous that I did not recognise at 
first sight that it was a copy from the 
celebrated picture, or, what is closer^to the 
fact, the repulsive appearance of samany 
qualities in one canvas all fighting for 
supremacy, deterred me from its examina- 
tion, by which I lost the advantage of 
knowing that it was a copy, and the very 
wide chance of feeling it to be anything like 
an improvement on the original. 

It would afford one of the most useful 
lessons, not only to the painter and the 
connoisseur, hut to the general public, to 
place these two pictures, original and copy, 
side by side in a national gallery, as it 
would show, not merely the advantage, but 
the absolute necessity of a quality (subordi- 
nation) without which no work can rise to 
great excellence. 

As no time may be considered lost in 
following out inquiries on so essential a 
subject, it were well to notice a picture, 
considered generally as one of the most ex- 
traordinary productions within the whole 
world of painting, called II Servo,” and 
painted by certainly one of the most 
extraordinary painters in the world, Jiacomo 
Eobusti, called II Tintoretto. 

The subject of the picture is furnished by 
an intended martyrdom by the Turks of a 
Venetian slave, who, invoking the aid of his 
patron saint, St. Mark, and who ^ mira- 
culously appears to protect him, the instru- 
ments of torture ai'e broken in the hands 
of his executioners. 

This picture is the principal one amongst 
those works in which he made his greatest 
struggle to prove' the compatibility of an 
union of the Florentine and V enetian modes, 
that is, the grandeur of outline which dis- 
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tinguishes more particularly the works of 
Michael Angelo, and that trauscendently 
fine colour which belongs more exeluszvelj^to 
Titian, as standing at the head of the Vene- 
tian school. It had been well if his power 
had allowed him to go no further, but in this 
picture he has emulated, also the force of 
chiar’-oscuL’o of the Lombai’dian Caravaggio, 
by which, as it is carried to the same amount 
of force with his colour, throws a third 
new and equal competitor for attention into 
his picture. With the exhibition of so 
much power, for power is the sole and 
engrossing characteristic of this work, ifc 
would appear to he cavilling, jealous, and 
depreciating to the last extreme, to deny it 
the character of a great work ; and great 
and extraordinary it is, though not one of 
a high order, and far is it from having the 
least possible claim to being a classical one. 

Father than being a complete picture, it 
is a painted catalogue of excellencies, each 
capable perhaps by itself of foi'ming an 
excellent painting, would the others but 
permit it. It is like three eloqvxent divines 
in one pulpit, each preaching his very best 
sermon, in his yery best voice and manner 
at the same time ; in which case, a congi'e- 
gation of the best disposed persons, could 
not say more than, wonderful or extraordi- 
nary. These are, -consequently, the only 
exclamations that a set of the veiy best 
disposed connoisseurs would find it in their 
hearts to ntter before this really extra- 
ordinary work. 

With every due respect for those com- 
monly received opinions, amongst which is 
found the one, that “what all the world 
says must be right,” I find some consider- 
able repugnance to write thus far depre- 
ciatingly on a work of sc much technical 
merit. But where the full amount of the 
ultimate correct and forcible impression, 
capable of being produced through technical 
agencies alone is fallen short it is the 
duty of everyone, who either does or fancies 
he does see (through the subject, to speak 
out plainly ; by which means onty may he 
be able to reciprocate with others in the 
advantage of approved canons affecting Fine 
Art, or the nearly equal advantage of having 
them proved to be mere notions, affecting 
the minds of its too experimental votaries. 

Technical Art may be divided into two 
parts, comprising high and low technics ; 
and this being granted, it must have a 
mean state, making a third. 

Without attempting here much precision 
in the exact division, which shall be done in 
another paper devoted to the subject, it will 
not be out of place to assign to low teclinics, 

‘ — execution, manner, &c. To mean technics, 
colour, drawing, and light and shade, and to 
high technics, expression, composition, beau- 
ideal in drawing, or ideality, and I would 
include subordination, without which no 
work can be intrinsically great, as no state 
of society can challenge greatness without 
order, which implies subordination. ^ 

The whole of the resources of this work 
then af Tintoretto are drawn firom no higher 
a source tlian mean technics. ^ 

Whatever the great authorities have said 
— dazzled by the splendour of its colour, 
struck by the opposition of its light and 
shade, and the impudent boldness of its 
execution — it is impossible to find in it a 
single -figure in which an approach to ideality 
is realised, nor a single head possessing ex- 
pression enough to carry it out of the sphere 
of ornamental painting. To descend to 
lower drawing, in which the more obviously 
correct proportions and foreshortening are 
required, it is still deficient. The figure of 
the slave is prominent in this want. 

The composition has some grandeur, and 
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the invention limits itself to the more dex- 
terously occupying a canvas with so many 
figures, so as to destroy all void and appear- I 
anee of poverty, a power possessed by most 
of the Yenetians, and in a most eminent 
degree by Tintoretto himself, who had the 
credit of possessing a more fecund genius 
iu invention, in this sense of the term, than 
any other individual of his time. 

The want of subordination forms the 
crying omission of the work. Its merits, as 
far as they go, are many and great, and 
quite sufficient, as has been hefoi’e men- 
tioned, for the wants of three pictures, 
under three separate modes of subordination, 
though all three destroying each other, as in 
their present form, are insufficient to make 
one. 

The 'colour for instance — ^as very truly 
said by many critics — is equal to some of 
the higher flights of Titian himself ; and 
suborchnated to by light, and shade, and 
composition, is one, 

The light and shade as regards actual 
impression, force, and aiTangement, are 
equally great ; and these subordinated to by 
colour and composition are another. 

The composition, thougli the weaker of 
the three, is, notwithstanding, of so pro- 
minent and striking a character, as to rank 
itself dominant as regards general impres- 
sion and force, and would be of itself suffi- 
cient to take a first place in a work, if duly 
subordinated to by the two first constituents. 

If there were in this picture a single pro- 
minent figure possessing expressions of a 
high order, or if, generally, a consistent ex- 
pression and passion pervaded the whole 
composition, it were weak as well as mis- 
chievous to make the foregoing suggestions. 

In this case it were only necessary to ally 
the mean technicals in full tone of beauty 
and harmony — ^though under complete sub- 
ordination — to the particular mode of 
expression, and it had been a high work. 
If there be still any doubts on the sound- 
ness of these deductions, and on the existence 
— ^not at first all-apparent— of these canons 
affecting Art, compare for an instant the 
all-absorbing interest of those works having 
high and complete subordination, witb 
those which have it not. And if those doubts 
should still remain, push an examina- 
tion of. the subject through the best, along 
with the worst instances of Art, into the 
mind of man itself, and it is fliore than pro- 
bable, that from this higher source, the same 
deductions insisted on here will again occur 
to the new inquirer. 

This inquiry may be simplified, by first 
taking the capabilities and impossibilities 
of mind, and then as arising out of them, its 
habits and affections ; and if in leading off 
towards this moat interesting and important 
phase of the subject, there be too much 
brevity, it is from the necessity to keep these 
papers within certain due grounds as regards 
length ; and, if few instances , be only in- 
dulged in, it is under the certain impression 
that they are writtp for a class highly in- 
terested in the subj ect, of grear ingenuity, 
and whose minds are as much absorbed by 
whatever may render the higher phases of 
Art familiar and distinct, instead of dark 
and doubtful, as that of the writer himself, 
arid not from any paucity in the subject, nor 
.frofii’ any doubts, of the grounds, nor from 
any indisposition to more fully carry them 
the same time he would, 
rather than write himself, have to read some 
treatruent of the subject by a more capable 
mind than Ins own. In the absence then of 
any such treatment, he is induced to, thus, 
as It were, break the ground, which he will 
he happy to see re-entered and more 
thoroughly explored, 


As regards the first point, the capahllity 
of mind, it is already settled for us as being 
capable only of entertaining one idea at a 
time. Its electric rapidity of transition from 
idea to idea only deceiving us into the 
notion — crude enough iu itself — that we are 
eutertainng several at a time, a thing in 
itself as impossible as that the more mate- 
rial body may occupy two places at the 
same instant. This is the impossibility no 
less of body than mind. 

Growing out of this prime law of mind 
arises a habit of continual opposition to 
its first gre.at trammel, which relieves 
itself amongst the most commonplace and ; 
trivial organisms — • forming the larger ' 
number in human nature — ^in a constant 
transition from one idea to another ; while 
the move weighty intellects among us are 
continually warring against this proneness 
to swerve, and nailing their ideas firmly 
to a single point, have by snch means only 
been able to aehieve that which the great 
mass have been merely dreaming of, while 
a few only amongst them rise to the power 
of appreciation. 

As the mind has but the power of enter- 
taining one idea at one time, so does its 
affections fasten on those works, which more 
than any others embody one thought, repre- 
sent one undisturbed and dominant power, 
possess one intrinsic fullness of expression. 

The mind in its affections, its abandon- 
ments, its ectcisLea, is more inititiatlve than 
iu its habits ; it may subside ou its habits, 
but not until it lias drunk its ectasies diy, 
and throws away with contempt, if not with 
disgust, all hindrances foreign to its object. 

The object of subordination is to keep 
veiled those hindrances. 

It has been shown in noticing the treat- 
ment of the Logos,” to what an extent this 
has been done, 

> ^ In the notice of II Servo,” by Tintoretto, 
it has been suggested how it might Lave 
been done, and as general rules for technical 
subordination. 

COLOUR 

May fbe subordinated by adopting a se- 
condary or tertiary hai'mony in lieu of a 
primary, with the oppositions kept as far 
apart as may be allowable, consistent with 
the demands of the more imperative 
costume. 

LIGHT AND SHADE 

^ Become subordinate when the higher 
lights are doubled ou the lesser lights, and 
the shadows on the middle tint, observing 
that iu no instance the darkest place itself 
on the lightest mass, in ever so small a 
quantity In a picture, too, where light and 
shade is intended to be subordinate, neither 
the light nor the shadow, in their lightest 
and darkest developments, should be carried 
as far as the full force of the material 
pigments would allow. Thus, the highest 
light should not idse higher than very light 
middle tint, and the deepest shadow should 
not descend lower than very dark middle tint. 
Thelatter law, however, isnotsoimperatively 
necessary to be strictly observed as that 
regarding the lowering of the ultimate light, 
which amounts to an imperious necessity. 
The reason of this difference developes itself 
obviously enough, in considering the true 
and latent nature of the two abstract 
qualities, light and dark. 

The one being negative in itself and un- 
obtrusive^ veils its own errors, while light, 
being positive and imitative, disphxys by its 
own agency the slightest error in its placing 
or amount.* ^ 


* To bo coutiuuod. 


BBITISH AETISTS : 

THEIR STYLE AND CHARACTER. 

INTRODUCTORY. 

A PERIOD of four years has elapsed since wo 
first commenced the publication in the Art- 
Journal, of a series of biographical xiotiecs 
accompanied with illustrations, of the old 
painters— The Great Masters of Art" — ^who, 
with the exception 'of our countryman, Eichard 
Wilson, were the ornaments of the foreign 
schools. That series is now brought to a con- 
clusiopi, bub *the interest which, we know, was 
felt in it by a^very large number of our 
readers, induces us to follow it up with another 
series of papers, which shall embmee the lives 
and works of many of the principal artists of 
the English school, living and dead: in our 
endeavoura to carry out this project, we ate 
gratified in being able to acknowledge the ready 
assistance those artists to whom we have applied 
have afforded us, by allowing access to tho 
' pictures which chanced to be iu their ovnx 
possession, and in directing us to others which 
are in the hands of patrons and collectors. 
Frequently, however, our engravings will be 
taken from published prints (in all cases making 
references to the sources) inasmuch as they 
generally represent the works of the artists, at 
various professional epochs, and often represent 
, the best productions of their pencils. In 
several instances too, the artists themselves 
have worked upon the drawings prior to the 
blocks being placed in the hands of the engmvers, 
so that we hope to present our readers with a 
variety of illustrations, which will prove accept- 
able to them, be honourable to the painters, 
and which, will also show the advanced state of 
wood-engraving in this country. To [effect the 
last-mentioned object, we have already secured 
the services of Messrs. Nicholls, Messrs, Dalziol, 
and others, who will use their best exertions to 
foi'ther the project we have undertaken. 

As with our former series, so with that on 
which we are now entering, it will be our aim 
to render the nariutives wo write of a popular 
character, by avoiding dry disquisitions upon 
styles and the technicalities of Art- criticism, 
in which the connoisseur and the student are 
alone interested. Heither do we profess to offer 
much that will be new to those who have read 
tho Arir Journal for some years past: during ‘ 
, this period we have, in a variety of ways, had 
I so much to say concerning the artists whose 
I names are again to be brought forward in aasoci- 
, ation with their pictures, that little novelty can 
I be expected. 

I As touching this subject, we may remark that, 

I perhaps in the whole history of Art, there is not 
to be found a similar instance of a school of Art 
acquiring such a position as ours within so short 
a period of time. Half a century since, we certainly 
had an Academy, but how few of its members 
were then known even in their own country; how 
far fewer out of' it : now, British painters and 
British sculptors have risen up “ an exceeding 
great army”; a very large number of whom ore 
recognised and honoured throughout the civilised 
world ; and of some of whom it may be said, 
that their works are equal in excellence, as they 
are in monetary value, to those of the most emi- 
nent of the old masters, while in many respects 
they surpass those of continental countries where 
Art has had her home for centuries : such a fact, 
we repeat, is without a parallel, and ought not 
to be overlooked, as it can scarcely bo denied, 
truthfully, by those who are inclined to disparage 
the efforts of the British artist. 

The natural consequence is, that patronage” 
is now largely , flowing into its legitimate chan- 
nel. It is true that the prosperity of British 
Art arises not from the aristocracy, but from the 
merchants, manufacturers, and traders of Great 
Britain, but the chauge is none the less healthful 
and invigorating to Art, while certainly more 
beneficial to the producer, and more instructive 
to the possessor. 

We have especial reason to rejoice at the 
auspicious change we have lived to witness ; for 
it cannot be presumption in us to think and feel 
that we have contributed to promote this con- 
summation ©f our hopes. 
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1795j to come to London, *^for the purpose,” as Mr. Leslie, II.A., says, 
in his '^Memoirs of Constable,” ''of ascertaining what might be ms 
chance of success as a painter.” From that period till February, 1799, 
he appears to have passed his time alternately in the metropolis and 
his native place, sometimes worldng at his easel and sometimes in 
the mill — ^the latter yet seeming to be the point to which his parents 
wished his energies to be directed ; for at the end of October, 1797, his 
mother writes thus to a friend in London — Mr. John Smith, the author 
of the “Life of ITollekens,” with whom her son was intimate We are 
anticipating the satisfaction of seeing John at home in the course of a 
week or ten days, to which I look forward with the hope that he will 
attend to business, by which he will please his father, and ensure his own 
respectability and comfort.” It was not, however, to be thus, for in 1799 
he was admitted a student in the Royal Academy. 

Yet, notwithstanding the kind and approving words which had been 
addressed to him, and the associations of Mendship he had formed with 
people of position — among whom were the nephew of the Bishop of 
Salisbury, aud Mr. CT. Bicknell, solicitor to the Admiralty, whose daughter 
Constable married in 1816— he made but little progress towards 
popularity ; there was something so new in the style he had adopted, 
and perhaps, therefore, so unintelligible to those who could only under- 
stand what they had been accustomed to, that we can scarcely wonder at 
the neglect he experienced. People half a century ago were far less 
disposed to recognise innovations in Art — as in other things— and far less 
able to comprehend what is really excellent in painting, than they now 
are. “ So little,” says his friend and biographer, Mr. Leslie, “ was Con- 
stable’s art as yet appreciated that the sale of two of his pictures, this year ” 
(1814 — hvelve years aftei^ he first legan to exhibit — ^let the young painters of 
our own time learn encouragement from this fact) “ must be mentioned 
as an extraordinary event ; a small one exhibited at the British Gallery 
to Mr. Allnutt ” (of Clapham Common) “*and a larger one of a ' Lock,’ 
to Mr. James Carpenter,” of Bond Street. Constable told Mr. Allnutt 
some years afterwards that “ he bad beefi the means of making a painter 
of him, by buying the first picture he ever sold to a stranger.” 

From the year 1814 to 1819, the life of this Irtist presented an “ even 
tenour,” though he was certainly advancing in popular favour ; but in 
the latter year a picture — the largest he had yet painted — a “Yiew on 
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next election, his admission among the Associates of the Academy. In 
1829, he was elected a full member, for his reputation had" not only cir- 
culated through his own country, but had extended to France apd 


the River Stiour,” known as “ Constable's White Horse, from a white 
horse in a barge near the foreground, attracted much attention ; it was 
purchased by his friend, Mr. Fisher, and procured for the painter, at the 


BEITISH ARTISTS : 

THEIR STYLE AMD CHARACTER. 

WITH ENGRAVED ILLUSTRATIONS. 


No. L-JOHN CONSTABLE, R,A. 

NE of the first names that added lustre to 
our school of painting, after it really merited 
such an appellation, is that of John Constable, 
horn, in 1776, at East Bergholt, in Suffolk. 
He used to say that “the scenes of his boy- 
Ij^ood.made him an artist,” and this we can 
readily behave of anyone in whom nature 
has implanted an intuitive love of Art. We 
know the country well amid which Constable 
was reared, and perhaps a more genial locality 
to create a painter and to foster his inclina- 
tions cannot be seen in all England. 
Constable’s father was an opulent miller, 
and was most desirous that his son John, one of three 
boys, should enter the church ; but finding him disinclined 
to this, he proposed to him that he should follow his own 
business, and for about a year after leaving school he ap- 
plied himself to the duties of the mill, frequently, how- 
ever, relieving the monotony of his occupation in studying, 
to use his own expression, the “natural history of the 
skies;” for the painter’s art was already working in him, and while yet 
at school he had become acquainted with the only individual in the 
parish who could offer him the least assistance in his favourite pursuit 
— one John. Dunthome, a painter and glazier, and a man rather above 
his station. With Dunthorne the lad was accustomed to pass much 
of his leisure time in painting landscapes from nature. Notwithstand- 
ing the father's disinclination to an artist's life, Mrs. Constable having 
procured for her son an introduction to Sir George Beaumont, whose 
mother resided at Dedham, near Bergholt, John was permitted, in 
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the dogmas of schools and styles. The critics of Lia lw, wedded to 
E^stems^^avvelled at the daring of an artistwho set both schools and 
iyles at .defiance, and wisely refrained from tooussmg 
not, or. would not, understand. Some noble testimonies have, nevertheless, 
been borne to tbe ttutli of liis landscapes ; Fuseli said, ^tiiey made aim 
c^l for bis umbrella*/’ Bannister, tbe comedian, remarked, when ioolcmg 
at them, “he felt the wind blow in bis face /’ and a French critic ^ P^O' 
nounced “ the dew of tbe morning to be on the leaves and tbe grass. 

Engravings from two of Constable’s finest pictures* are among 

* Of the four pictures we engra've, the first is from an original wor'k, _of large size, 
leflt to us for tha purpose, by Mr. Gambarb, and tbe fifth is from a print published 


those we have selected as examples of 

painter called it, “The Rainbow,” and “ The Ms 

mav be regarded as evidencing the peculiar qualities of the artist, his 
Sdeur of composition, his valuable and effective management ^hiar - 
fidelty to nature, 

degree which Fuseli, Bannister, and tbe Frenchman spoke oh iime as 
ConstaUe said it would— has greatly modified the spotted appearance he 

I obtain augmented sale, for productions m all ways so desuab o. 






gave to his paintings ; those spots have since become lights,” in harmony 
■with the rest of the colouring ; we must admit, however, that some of the 
shadows are no'W blacker than they were originally, and conseq[uently 
impart a heaviness to the works. 

We believe it is universally recognised by foreign critics, and we 
would, if only on the ground of impartiality, take their opinions 
rather than those of our own countrymen, that in landscape-painting 
we stand unrivalled, and our excellence is, no doubt, mainly attributable 
to the wide and varied range of study which England offers to the 


painter, and to the poetical feeling, which our artists do, and cannot 
fail to, imbibe when contemplating the beauties Providence has so 
lavishly bestowed upon our “father-land,” and to which the very 
mists and vapours that detract so much from our bodily and mental 
comforts contribute in no small measure. We have mountains and lakes, 
rivers and broad meadows, uplands clothed ■with rich brown cornfields 
or towering woods, villages and hamlets half hidden among majestic 
trees, edifices gray with antiquity, and baronial mansions of picturesque 
architecture standing amid scenery as picturesque, and all these not 
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seen under a sky of endless blue, but more frequently under alternations 
of cloud and sunshine, sought for in vain elsewhere. We may ask even 
of Turner — would he have been the great artist he was had he been born 
and educated in any other country than England, with its sky “ ever chang- 
ing, ever new.” In gazing upon a beautiful landscape, we are too apt to 
forget how much it is influenced by tbe canopy above ; how it receives 
colour, richness, depth, and tone from the “ firmament on high.” 

It may be a bold assertion to make before the worshippers of the 
old masters,” but we do not, nevertheless, hesitate to declare that our 
school of landscape-painters far excels any other, either of ancient or 
modern times, in poetry of composition, in varied and glorious imagery, 
and in the truthfulness of nature ; this excellence, we repeat, can only 


be traced to the peculiarity ox climate which, whether in summer or 
■winter, renders the country ever fresh and green, in all its picturesqiie 
variety of form and character. And it may not have escaped the observa- 
tion of many, that when our painters travel into foreign lands and paint 
pictures of tbe scenes they visit, sucb pictures have, generally, some 
indications of what the artists have seen and learned at home ; they are 
painted, as it were, under the influence of an English atmosphere; the 
freshness of our dew is upon southern trees and herbage, the glory of our 
skies rests upon mountain and valley. 

We remember Constable well, having had the honour of his acquaintance 
when he resided in Charlotte Street, Fitzroy Square, about the year 1830, 
He was in person tail; his countenance was remarkably expressive^ 
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atiTmdmt) are offered for sale, tliey are sold ab very high prices j perhaps I tte recompense too often aecoided to the artist , the tru p ^ 


abrndant} are Ottered for sale, they are Boicl ab very nign prices j perou-ps uue ^4.1 vni op of the charmer.’ 

<i,t ten times the amoniit ■which the pamter received for them. Such is sounds only "when the eai is 
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THE DITSSELDORF SCHOOL 

OF PAIHTINa. 

There is do counfciy in the Tvorld in which 
there is more intelligence, more learning, or 
more thought than in Q-ermany ; the Germans 
are a patient, laborious, and industrious people, 
profound in their learning, acute in their 
criticism, and ever seeking new fields for .their 
intellectual energy. With all these advantages, 
these moral helps to the building up of a great 
nation, they[^have [been deprived by their rulers, 
and by the pecuHarities of their^ornts of govern- 
ment, of all freedom of thought and actfbn in 
political matters ; they haye been shut out from 
the advantages of self-government, and relieved 
from the responsibilities of independent action. 
The consequence, however deplorable it may be 
in a political point of view, on which we will not 
now stop to enlarge, is that the Germans have 
turned their thoughts and devoted their time 
more to Art than any other modern nation ; 
there is hardly a town, however small or insigni- 
ficant, in which there is not an Art-Union, an 
annual exhibition of pictures, an institution 
devoted to instrumental music, a male and 
female singing club, and a theatre; and into 
whatsoever society you may go, from that of the 
i.radesmen smoking their eternal pipes in village 
inns, to the polished courtiers in royal palaces, 
you will find an appreciation and understanding 
of books and pictures which you may seek for in 
vain in om’ own more practical and matter-of- 
fact country. This love of the Fine Arts, which 
seems to have renewed its youth in the days of 
Goethe, Herder, and Schiller, is at present the 
safety-valve of society in Germany, where party 
feeling runs so high, and where the vexed 
questions of religion and politics are now begin- 
ning to agitate the country. My present object 
is however not to speak of Art in its numerous 
branches, but to confine myself to a few observa- 
tions on the two great schools, those of 
Liisseldorf and Munich, and of the painters of 
the present day, the men who for the last five- 
and-twenty years have guided the taste of 
Germany, and who by their instruction and 
example have brought their schools to that 
high state of perfection in which we now find 
them. 

The Diisseldorf school may be said to date its 
revival, if nothndeed to have derived its exist- 
ence, from the advent of William Schadow. In 
the year 1 826 he left Berlin, accompanied by a 
small baud of favourite pupils, and having been 
appointed to the office of director of the Academy 
of Painting, in the early part of 1827, he took up 
his residence in DllBseldorf. He found that his 
predecessors had done little for the advancement 
of Axt. Cornelius had gone to Borne, having 
effected nothing ; and those who had followed 
him, men respected and respectable in their 
private life, possessed neither productive talent 
nor critical knowledge, and were especially de- 
ficient in the rare and difficult art of imparting 
instruction. Schadow saw at once that he must 
begin with a totally new method ; that the foun- 
dations of the building were crumbling away, 
and that if he meant to erect a durable or perma- 
nent edifice, he must sweep away the tottering 
brickwork and build up afresh from the very 
ground. He felt that the young artist is too often 
at the beginning of his career recklessly thrown 
into a sea of difficulties ; that he is expected to 
apply himself to too many and varied studies attho 
same time— acquiring perhaps much, but digesting 
little. To obviate this evil, Hen: von Schadow 
began his new system of instmction, by dividing 
the classes into’ three distinct sections, — which we 
may call the elementary, the preparatory, and 
the finishing. The first, as its name denotes, 
was devoted to the earliest rudiments of Art, 
and every detail was attended to with the 
strictest conscientiousness— the teacher wisely 
judging that whatever was worth learning at all 
was worth learning well, and that the pupil 
would be spared great future trouble and 
disappointment if, at this period of his career, 
he fully mastered the mechauical and apparently 
trivial details. In the preparatory class ^the 
student was required to draw from antique 
statues and living models, to make studies of 

drapery, copy 'pictures, and devote his time to 
ai'chitecture, anatomy, and perspective. Having 
passed a sufficient time in this class, the young 
painter was promoted to the third or last course; 
liere he was encouraged to be independent, 
to think for himself, invent his own compo- 
'eitions, work out liis own ideas, *cover his canvas 
with the result of his own studies, iu short, to 
be as imfettered and unshackled as possible. 
The director was thus enabled to see what was 
in the pupil ; to correct, advise, and encourage ; 
to turn his genius into the channel most suited 
to it, or divert him from the new-fangled and 
ephemeral, but often attractive, theories which 
prove the destruction of young artists. 

To this system of instruction, pursued firmly 
and uudeviatingly for the last quarter of a 
century, we owe the present school of painting 
in Diisseldorf. It was not however erected iu a 
day; it had many difficulties to overcome, short- 
comings to deplore, internal and external 
jealousies to encounter ; but withal it had many 
and rare advantages. In the early years of 
Schadow’s directorship, the society of Diissel- 
dorf was one of the most intellectual in 
Germany. Immermann had taken up his quarters 
here ; he was followed by Friedrich von 
Uechtritz, Karl Schnaase, and many others 
whose names are famous in modern German 
literature. Bobert Beinick, the painter and 
poet, whose graceful verses and pleasant tales 
will warm the hearts of old and young for many 
a long day, studied here, and Mendelssohn came, 
and after him Biefcz, and Hiller, and Bobert 
Schumann. Converse with such men had the 
most beneficial effect on the young artists. They 
did not remain mere painters, they lived in a 
refined society, they cultivated their intellects, 
not their individual talent alone, pursued studies 
suited to their capacities, were content for a time 
to forego *‘the paltry jargon of the mai’ble 
mart,” to throw themselves as equals into the 
republic of artists of all kinds, giving and 
receiving information. 

At this time the painters all worked together 
under one roof, and this contributed in no small 
degree to the family union which existed among 
them, They all met every day in the great 
building m the academy ; the most friendly 
feelings existed, the students wandered from the 
atelier of one friend to that of another, criticised 
each other’s works, delighted in each other s suc- 
cess, aud as they smoked their pipes together, 
helped each other with advice and counseL The 
masters had their painting rooms in the same 
old rambling and labyrinthine structure, and 
freely opened them to the students ; hero 
Schadow, full of love and feeling for pure 
Christian Art, directed and advised ; Carl Sohn, 
and Theodor Hildebrandt taught ; Wilhelm 
Schirmer showed his profound knowledge of 
nature and deep study of landscape painting; 
MUcke iustmcfced in anatomy, Wiegmann in 
architecture, and Keller in drawing and en- 
graving. It was, socially speaking, the golden 
age of the Diisseldorf school. At this time the 
romantic element reigned supreme : llliistrations 
of German ballads and Bhine legends, Little Bed 
Biding-hoods, and Aschenputtels, Gretcheus, 
and Leonoras covered the canvass ; it was a time 
of faith and trust, of confidence in themselves— 
the confidence of youth — and hope, and ovei'- 
flowing feeling. The school wanted, however, 
not a little of the castigation of the critic. Those 
who were accustomed to pronounce judgment 
on the labours of the academy were men whose 
knowledge was too limited, or whose censure 
was too mild ; men who admired too indis- 
criminately aud too enthusiastically, who loved, 
not wisely, but too well. This period was by 
no means a short one, it lasted fully ten years. 
The school of Diisseldorf then made a stride in 
advance. Edward Bendemann (though in my 
opinion he never has sm'passed, in depth of feeling 
and :^ueB8 of poetry, the early picture which 
established his fame) showed more knowledge of 
his art, more boldness in the treatment of his sub- 
ject, more confidence in his own strength. Les- 
sing began to astonish the world by the variety 
as well as the greatness of his talent. Alfred 
Bethel displayed more vigour aud a healthier 
tone in the treatment of his favourite fatherland 
legends, and Sohn fascinated with the beauty of 

his portraits and the delicate handling of his 
female figures. But this improvement was not 
unaccompanied by counterbalancing evils— poli- 
tical and, more fatal still, ' religious differences 
found their way into the sheepfold; the happy 
f^ily party was broken up, the simple artist 
life was over, and in its stead noisy political 
discussions occupied the eveniugs, religious argu- 
ments usurped the place of rational conversation, 
aud fanatical zeal supplanted Chris fcian love. 

Soon the once united Diisseldorf school hocamo 
a house divided against itself. The artists no 
longer worked together, they hired studios in 
different parts of the town, aud separated them- 
selves into cliques and parties ; the old castle, i 

the building in Tvhich they had so long met, was 
now deserted, save by a few painters aud the ap- 
pointed professors ; the critics too began to be 
more severe, and the artists, incited by rivalry, 
put forth their strength and developed their j 

powers still fiirther. The child-like simplicity 
and harmony of the early school has passed 
away, aud been swallowed up in the abyss of 
time, but the world has been a gainer. DUssel- 
clorf at present possesses painters who may faiidy 
take their stand, in all the branches of their art, 
with any in the world, whether in historical sub- 
jects, in landscapes, in portrait painting, or in 
tableaux de genre. She has attracted to herself 
scholars from all jiarfcs of the world ; India and 
America have contributed their quota, Saxons, 
Scandinavians, Romans, and Selavonians crowd 
her ateliers ; and she has sent forth disciples and 
missionaries to found new schools. Bendemann, 
Hiibner, and Erhardthove carried her principles 
to Dresden ; Becker and Schroedter to Frank- 
fort, and others who have made their names 
more or less known to fame, but equally 
imbued with the ideas and feelings of Wilhelm 
Schadow, are scattered over* the free cities, the 
capital towns, and the petty principalities of 
Germany. 

On the 30feh of November, 1851, Herr von 
Schadow celebrated his twenty-five years jubilee 
as f^irector of the Diisseldorf Academy. All 
the principal inhabitants of the town, including 
artists, citizens^ and government officials 
joined together in the work of love. We 
have no idea iu our hard, every-day, practical 
life, in what was once called *‘Merrie old 
England,” of the deep feeling, the true 
affection, the tenderness aud love, with which 
the Germans contrive to surround these fes- 
tivals — whether it be the common Christmas 
tree, the family birthdays, the marriage anni- 
versaries, or the rarer and consequently more 
elaborately celebrated silver and golden wed- 
dings, or quarter or half century jubilees of 
office tenure. On the eve of the festival wliich 
we are now describing, a loug procession of 
blazing torches appeared under the windows of 

Herr von Schadow’s house, with the accompani- 
meut of a Liedertafel (a men’s singing club), 
bringing a serenade to his honour, On the 
following morning we found that the old 
^'Steinweg,” the street iu which the artist’s 
house was situated, had changed its name, and 
by command of the Mayor and corporation was 
henceforth to bo called “ Schadow Street.” 
Countless deputations approached his doors 
from distant towns, and various public bodies, 

— men, many of whom differed from him widely 
in politics and religion, but who came only to 
honour the artist. The windows and balconies 
were decorated with flags and many-coloured 
carpets, remiuding us of those solemn proces- 
sions in thoEternal City, where the faithful orna- 
ment their walls with carpets, old tapestries, any 
bit of rich colour or brilliant drapery that they 
can lay their hands on. A splendid festival 
closed the evenbg, with tableaux vivants,” 
dramatic representations, a grand banquet, and 
the most beautiful music. Thus it is in Germany 
that men delight to honour talent, to express 
some acknowledgment for the long weary years 
of patient labour during which the artist has 
struggled often alone and unaided. In England 
we should be ashamed of such an exhibition, we 
should he afraid of compromising ourselves. We 
provide banquets for conquering heroes, Indian 
viceroys, successful speculators, or railway mag- 
nates, bub we leave the artist to starve in his 
garret or become at best a successful tradesmen, 
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ft fortunate dealer in his own wares. Herr von 
Scbadow is now, ’after twenfcy-eig-bfcyeai'S sojourn 
in Dlisseldorf, about to leave it and return to 
Ms native city. He has, I uuderstand, resigned 
Ms direcfcorsMp of the school which he may bo 
said to have founded, and, though no longer 
voung, to have accepted the office of director at 
Berlin. His successor has not as yet, been ap- 
pointed at Diisseldorf. W. 

THE EOARP OF TRADE 
DEPARTMENT OF ART. 

■\Vht 3 N a street has a doubtful reputation wo 
change its name ; if a cloud still continue over 
it, this may be even again altered. We would 
seek other reasons than this for the changes of 
appellation wMch the present Bej^artnent of Art 
has undergone since its origin, in the imper- 
fection of description afforded by any of its 
designations. It commenced as “ The School of 
Design.” But the title design applies to many 
other branches of Art beside those that come 
within the scope of the department. The 
higher arts of design are those of Painting, 
Sculpture, Architecture. The less elevated 
grades— those restricted to works of manufac- 
ture and decorative ornament — form the special 
province of the Government School, and it seems 
inappropriate for these, respectable as they are, 
to arrogate to themselves a name embracing 
all the superior grades. Vet in some respects — 
though aesthetically incorrect — the ‘‘School of 
Design” is the best of the three names it 
has had in succession, as a title that no other 
institution had taken up, and thus more 
distinctive. 

Some changes taking place in the Institution, 
it was agreed at the same time to bid farewell 
to the first appellation, and that of the School 
of Practical Art was substituted. This wtys a 
dangerous title. In the first place it appeared 
to asstmiG that all other Art than that taught 
by, and emanating from, it, was not practical ; 
and secondly, it had the semblance of oballenging 
examination as to its own special practicality. 
This test it' was not able to stand. British 
painting, sculpture, and architecture, which were 
not included in the [.department of “ practical,” 
went on quietly their own way, producing 
worics that were appreciated, paid for, and 
wMch held their place in public estimation 
— wMle the department was remarkably barren 
and unfertile, and produced nothing that held 
any recognised public place in general estima- 
tion. There was a vast deal of conversation, 
but extremely little practical Art. ! 

After an interval, the opportunity of some fresh 
changes was taken to allow the little word 
“ practical ” to slip out of the category altogether, 
and the Institution was at this period re- 
christened with the name it at present bears, — 
*'Th 0 Board of Trade’s Department of Art.” 
This, however, is a long name, and abbre- 
viation is natural ; and the name by which it 
usually goes, is that of the Depai'fcment of, or 
the Government School of Art, one far more 
extensive in its range even than the original one 
of Schools of Design, and more likely to mislead. 
Imagine a foreign lover of Ait visiting the 
houses of the department, either at Marlborough 
or Gore House, with the idea that he is going 
to see the artistic stores of the British govern- 
ment } He will see no collection* of British 
painting, sculpture, or architecture in the'special 
apartments of the Department of Art. One 
quality of this name is that it is very elastic ; 

1 it may moan anything. Its true designation is 

very properly that of the School of Ornamental 
A^,,hut this, though belonging to it, is seldom 

I duties eventually to 

bsi is toBoyal Academy to merge in it, and 
are there any shadows of coming events in its 
name and present action 1 In taking the initiative 
E^Wtioa: ib oertftmly is 
extendmg Its - mfiaeuce; mid as tlie Royal 
Academy took ao publie steps towards the 
proper represeotatloa of the higher branches of 
Art m the French Exhibition, this step was 
natural. Moreover, it seamed to offer consider- 

able facilities, in the possession, among its autho- 
rities, of some that had proved themselves 
eminently capable on the occasion of the inter- 
national Exhibition of 1861, of the experience 
of which they had the additional advantage. 

TMs concurrence of circumstances suggested 
to government, that the department in question 
should take preUminary measures to find out the 
extent of space that would be required for the 
exhibition in Paris next year, of the British 
works of pure Art. This naturally slid into the 
whole matter being in their hands, especially as 
the officers were very ready to do it, nobody else 
was, and there was no other machinery for the 
purpose moving. The authorities appropriately 
selected some names of men recognised by the 
pjihlic in the three branches of Painting, Sculp- 
ture, and Architeottu’e, to form committees and 
to consult. This was the evident course, 
and were there anytMng very wrong being 
done, no doubt these gentlemen would chock 
it; hut virtually, as may ho supposed, the 
department will do the work, the artists’ names 
only gilding the proceedings. There are dis- 
senters probably to the course, but it will work 
very fairly. We are not quite so sure as to 
matters of manufacture, but we would be silent, 
as it is far from our wish to run the chance of 
throwing any difficulties in the way of so 
laudable and important an object as the due 
representation of manufacture next, year in 
Paris. 

As to Art, it may be perceived that the Marl- 
borough and Gore Houses establishment, as far as 
regards the French Exhibition, are actually in 
the position of the Government School of Art ; 
for the office of the French Exhibition is virtu- 
ally but a sub-department of that of Orna- 
mental Art — an offset nourished by the activity 
of the original plant. This is a wonderful 
expansion from the original speciality of 
Ornamental Art alone. This may bear some 
very important signification, or it may not. 
We are not in the least inclined to find fault, 
but we have occupied a little space in our 
Journal to display to our readers the expansive- 
ness of the government department of Art — that, 
like the portable palace in the fairy tale, it may 
be shut up in one hand, or it may Kpand to 
cover a multitude ! 

One cannot help having a certain sympathy 
with so mueh activity, if for good, or with 
ambition, if it bo properly directed; hut, as we 
have B^d in former numbers, wo are not prepared 
to approve of all the late action of the school, 
especially in its own proper province, as con- 
nected with the legislation of the branch schools 
in the country. 

the dissatisfaction in the country schools, of 
which we spoke some numbers ago, especially 
as regards the concentration of funds on the 
Metropolitan School, does not appear to 
have subsided. In some localities the com- 
mittees may have been somewhat appeased, 
but in our greatest manufacturing towns, 
they are still firmly prepared to resist the 
dicta of the metropolis, and it is ' probable that 
a parliamentary inquiry early in the session will 
be instituted. The sound common sense and 
steady energy of Manchester, and the active 
ingenuity of the government authorities acting 
in opposition, will probably leave no point 
of the whole question of the uniting of 
Art and Manufacture untouched, and per- 
haps real good may be elicited from the 
proceeding. Yet we regret that equal good 
might not be the result of more congenial 
action, and we hope that some endeavours that 
have been made in that direction may he 
successful. The department may probably take 
the ^ ground of the . central , School affording 
Training Schools for masters who ai'e afterwards 
to disseminate the knowledge they have attained 
throughout the provinces, and the concentration 
of public funds on the metropolitan estab- 
lishment will be defended on this ground ^ but 
this will not render reasonable the reduction of 
the funds applied to the schools in the areas of 
manufacture where they are practically to work. 
Thel committees and masters also of these 
schools' have in any cose a manifest right to 
know in what degree they are to be assisted by 
government, and on what basis of pecuniary 

security they stand. They have a right to 
demand that some definite mode of action and 
distribution of the public funds should bo laid 
down, from which departure will not lightly ho 
taken. Although the head government justly 
rests with the department of the Board of 

Trade, it should he restricted to legislate con- 
stitutionally, according to recognised laws open 
to, and understood by all those bodies under 
their jurisdiction. Manchester is not easily 
to be turned from her purpose, and a mutual 
understanding with the country schools in which 
the future regulations should he clearly laid 
down— would h# a better position for the 
department to take, than that which now bids 
fiiir to occupy some of the time of our legislators 
in the ensuing session. Whatever may be the 
nature of the discussion we hope the result will 
be, an increase of public funds applied to the 
whole question, and that such grant be supplied 
under restrictions which should ensure its 
direct pecuniary benefit throughout tho country 
on some well-assured basis. Also that it bo 
applied to the travelling expenses of portions of 
the metropolitan museum to tho several mauii- 
facturiog localities, as well as to the practical 
training of the masters and scholars in London. 

We do not intend to undervalue either of tho 
latter advantages to tho country schools, when 
we at the same time press the first. We have 
always said that the public stand more in want 
of instruction than either the manufacturer, 
designer, or artisan ; and the collection gradu- 
ally increasing at Marlborough House is a general 
benefit to the material taste and appreciation 
of the just and beautiful in ornament. But to 
fully fulfil this purpose it should be directly 
disseminated through the country, and not 
alone indirectly refiected through the masters. 

Also, that the masters are greatly benefited by 
their opportunities of education, and the con- 
sultation of fine works at Marlborough House, is 
undoubted, but their education is anything bub 
complete until they have learnt to apply these 
powers and acquirements in tho localities in 
which they are to teach. A master sent down 
as such from London to a manufacturing town, 
is incompetent to do all the good of which he is 
capable in that town tiU ho has made himself 
acquainted with its manufactures. And this ho 
ought to do before he is appointed master in 
that locality. The metropolitan establishment 
may be an excellent training-school for teachers, 
but the teacher cannot there learn all he shoidd 
know. 

Masters arc not to be manufactured in the 
laboratory of Marlborough House, as if they 
were steam engines, to be sent down into the 
country to drag on at once a train of scholars 
along a precise line laid down by the London 
authorities. The direction to be taken in each 
case depends on circumstances, and the master 
in a locality has to study a variety of circum- 
stances, before ho can make the fullest use of 
his powers to benefit the place to which ho is 
allotted. To be fitted for such ho must be of 
intellect beyond the province of the Art alone, 
and is not to ho bound or hedged in by 
authorities, blind from distance. Nor should 
his useful time be taken up by a needless routine 
or sudden accession of reports or rod-tapisra. 

The province of the master is to teach, and not to 
sioell the hulk of the annual Blm-hoolc. 

A master in a country school must be an in- 
tellectual and reasoning man in other matters 
than those of Art only, if ho is to be of real use. 

And ho must also ho a man of moderation and 
self-restraint as to his art itself. There is no 
man of ability in Ornamental Art probably, who 
has not a predilection for some ono special stylo 
of ornament ; one prefers Italian, ono Gothic, 
and so on ; but w’hen he becomes master of a 
school of ornament he must put restraint on 
himself; he must not be special or partial aa 
regards these points, he has to be universal, or 
he will bias Ms students too much. And herein 
lies some difficulty in tho advance of Ornamental 

Art in this country, the very civilisation and the 
comparative universality of our knowledge prev- 
ents a great school of a special stamp of ornament 
being formed. If w^e look back through the 
history of ornamentation, we shall not see 
instances of more than one style having been 




carried oub to its ame at one time. When each 
style we admire was originated, the whole stream 
of ornamentation took one direction, and it was 
by this means that the greatest works of that 
nature have been produced. One style may 
rapidly have given way in some cases to another 
of a different character, but while each was 
growing, the whole ornamental energy of the 
time was applied in one direction. It cannot be 
so now. The education of the schools is devised 
to be impartial, and advanced students are 
expected to be able to design, if so called on, 
in Greek, Roman, Byzantine, Gothic, Renais- 
sance, &o., the many styles affected by different 
tastes. _ * 

Research will show us that the evolution, 
introduction, and perfection of the various styles 
have chiefly been the result in its respective 
time, of some two or three, or in most cases of 
some one master-mind, strongly imbued with 
one way of looking at Nature and Art. The 
whole bent and pressure of his mind has been 
brought to bear in one direction on the subject. 
Vigorous and characteristic results have been 
the consequence : a host of assistants, have risen 
up from his call, and imbued with analogous 
views and modes of execution, they have produced 
a Style, But this, as far as the impress of the 
mind of a master of Ornamental Art in the 
Government Schools, appears and perhaps justly 
to be denied us. He must be all in all to all 
styles, must adopt himself to the various tastes 
of decoration. He must keep a guarded check 
upon himself, also not to allow bis predilection 
for one style to have even an indirect influence 
on his scholars. At least he must keep his views 
on this subject very much within compass. We 
are very for from wishing to encourage insub- 
ordination, when we express that the position of 
a master in country schools in large manufac- 
turing localities, requires a man of fine judgment, 
general knowledge, and considerable restraint 
upon himself, so as not to allow his special 
predilection, in ornament, to influence too much 
his whole body of scholars. As such the chief 
masters of the 'schools in the provinces should 
be less ruled by than rule with, the authorities 
of Marlborough and Gore Houses. 

♦ 

MUNICH 

INDUSTRIAL EXHIBITION. 


The Munich Exhibition, which closed on the 
16th of October, after being three months open 
to the public, having passed without much 
notice in the English press, the following con- 
densed abstract of the Report on it, forwarded 
by Consul-general Ward to the Earl of Clarendon, 
cannot fail to be interesting to a large portion 
of our readers. 

As, out of 6977 exhibitors, Bavaria and 
Austria alone supplied above 4000, while Prussia 
only gave 823, the exhibition was, in fact, rather 
■a display of the industry of southern Germany 
than of the entire country. Austria gladly 
seized the opportunity to take part, for the flrsb 
time, in an exhibition of the German Customs 
Union, and made great and not unsuccessful ; 
exertions to be well represented ; as, ai’dently 
desiring the incorporation of all Germany into 
a general Customs Union, which seems to be 
considered as sure of accomplishment at no 
distant date. She was anxious to show that 
Austrian manufactui’ea were making steady 
progress, and were already, in some respects, 
qualified to compete with those of the north and 
west. 

The admission of British goodsj however, at 
any future German exhibitions, is not likely to 
be thought of, as the regulations of the German 
Customs Union strictly confine these exhibitions 
to the produce and manufactures of the German 
states only. 

The first group of articles exhibited consisted 
of ores, minerals, coals, &c., from Bavaria, 
the Harz mountains, Saxony, Austria, Wurtem- 
burg, &c. Many undoubtedly good specimens 
of iron manufacture were shown from these 
districts, and the tendency of the German iron 
manufacturers is more than formerly towards 
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production on a large scale \ but they must 
produce cheaper than at present before they 
can compete with England or Belgium. The 
gi*eat importance to Germany of the extension 
of its iron manufactui’e is evident enough, but it 
is also evident that, in so far as the governments 
have endeavoured to attain that object by 
protective duties, they have taken a wrong 
course ; as, according to reliable returns, these 
protecting duties seem to have decidedly checked 
the rate of increase in home production, and 
the general progressive decrease in consumption 
is still more striking. Possibly the energies 
of the ZoUverein may be stimulated by Austria, 
which is rich in excellent iron mines, and is 
paying much attention to the improvement 
of machinery, as her portion of the exhibition 
proved. Stdl, the consumption of iron in the 
Austrian dominions is as yet very small, being, 
in 1848, as compared to England, only as eleven 
to ninety-four per head. 

The second group comprehended a great 
variety of agricultural produce. The Silesian 
and Saxon wools maintained their ancient 
reputation. The progress of wool-growing in 
Wurtemburg was shown by two himdred and 
sixteen specimens of clothing and combing 
wools, of diflerent degrees of fineness. Still, 
the opinion that the production of the finer 
wools is on the decline in Germany seems to be 
confirmed by statistics. The cultivation of flax 
in Germany is said to be mcreasing, and 
machinery is fast expelling the old method of 
spinning it by hand. But the flax-spinneries 
will never be able to compete with those of 
England and Ireland till they have a better 
raw material. Of tobacco there were numerous 
specimens. Silk-cocoons came chiefly from 
Bavaria, where the worm is extensively bred. 

The third group comprised a great number of 
dyes, gums, resins, oils, &a 

The fourth group was composed of substances 
used for food and personal use ; flour, numerous 
samples of beetroot-sugar, soap, &c. 

The fifth group contained machineiy, carriages, 
and agricultui’al implements. The fabrication 
of steam-machinery has greatly extended in 
Germany within the last ten years, and now an 
English engine is seldom to be seen on the 
railways. A number of spinning, weaving, and 
other machines were also exhibited.^ The agri- 
cultural implements made a large display, and 
many of them would no doubt excite attention 
in England, ^ • 

The sixth group consisted of scientific and 
musical instruments. 

The seventh group, that assigned to textile 
fabrics, was the most important of all, both 
from the nature of its contents, and the great 
number of articles, having in it about 2200 
exhibitors. No yarns were shown that denoted 
the power of successful competition with those 
of Great Britain. The cotton yarn was in 
general under No. 60, and chiefly between Nos. 
20 and 40. Of linen yarn little was showm. 

, The Austrian woollen yarn was not much 
worth, though here, as in other instances, 
Austria and Bavaria were the largest exhibitors. 

The German cotton manufactm’e is, and must 
be, dependent upon English yarns for many 
years to come, the protective system having 
failed in this instance also. In the linen manu- 
facture the Germans used to set the example, 
but now they imitate foreigners, and some of 
the best linen exhibited was copied from Irish 
patterns. Saxony, as usual, sent the best 
damask, but the plain linens were upon the 
whole better represented than the damans. The 
Westphalian linen was generally thought the 
most perfect; and Bielefeld sent some excel- 
lent pieces. The woollen manufacture is un- 
doubtedly one of the most flourishing of German j 
industries. It has been less impeded than the 
cotton manufacture by the effects of the pro- ^ 
tective system. It was fully represented in 
every branch ; from the commonest blankets 
to the finest cassimirs and woollen velvets. 
The Rhenish provinces sent their cloth, buck- 
skins, caasinets, molton and flannel, satin da 
laine, crois^es, serge de Berry, and half-woollen 
vest and hosiery stufls. The best cloths were 
from Aix-la-Chapelle and Duren. The fine cloths, 
buckskins, and woollen manufactures generally of 
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Saxony showed well. But the Austrian cloths 
undoubtedly made the most sensation, for it 
was not generally known that they had reached 
the degree of perfection evidenced by the 
numerous specimens from Bohemia and Moravia, 
The goods from Brunn were also remarkable ; 
its thick cloths, in the opinion of good judges, 
stood without a rival, and its buckskins and 
half-woollens were also generally superior to 
those of the Zollverein. So that, whenever the 
duties are abolished, Aiistria will be a formidable 
competitor, in all but superfine cloths ; the 
Rhenish and some of the Saxon cloths being 
still superior in colour and stuff. The merinos, 
thibets, and mousseline-de-laine of Austria are 
also inferior ; bub the specimens of these exhi- 
bited by all the states were below mediocrity. 
The cotton stuffs were sufficiently numerous, 
embracing calicoes, shirtings, jacconets, piques, 
so-called white wares, sateens, tops, fustians, and 
coloured and printed stuffs in great variety , 
Nothing in them, however, requires particular 
notice. It is well known by what mcaua the 
Zollverein has succeeded in driving out of her 
markets all the lower and raidfiing foreign 
cottons, and in forcing the population to take 
what is often a much worse article of home 
fabrication. The protective duties range from 
60 to 150 per cent. What has been the result 1 
The consumption increased very slowly, and of 
late years has actually fallen off from 3T per 
head in 1845, to 2‘8 in 1850. The silk manu-r 
facture displayed great variety, and occasionally 
brilliant specimens; from spun silk to the 
richest shawls, dresses, and furnitures. Austria 
made a large display, and her velvets, plush, 
and embroidered stuffs, were generally good, 
but in plain silks and ribbons she stood below 
the Zollverein, and her silks are dearer. The 
silk trade is one of the most important of 
German industries; it is scarcely protected, 
the duty not averaging above 6 or 7 per cent. 
ad valorem. The ZoUverein exports to the 
valae of ten or twelve millions of dollars yearly, 
partly to America, in competition with Emnce 
and Switzerland. The excellent velvet of the 
Rhenish provinces even forces its way into 
France by means of the smuggler. A new 
invention was shown, called Glaiic-Percal, being 
silk or other stuffs printed with gold or silver 
so as to resemble brocade, by Sohreibmayer 
of Munich.* The hosiery from Chemnitz, 
Apolda, &c., had no recommendation but 
cheapness, for in durability it could not compete 
with that of Derby or Nottingham. In this 
group generally there was really little to show 
any advance in the branches of industry it 
represented, much less to excite any well 
grounded fear on the part of the British manu- 
facturer that his exertions might be outstripped 
by German competition. 

The eighth group contained metal wares, 
jewellery, and arms ; from the coarsest iron 
pots, to the finest gold leaf and most costly 
jewels of Vienna or Munich. The German cut- 
lery, thought still inferior to the English, has 
reaUy improved; but the fine steel work, needles 
and pins, are still much in the back-ground. 
Upon the whole the articles in this gi’oup made 
a respectable appearance ; the cast-iron manufac* 
tures excited most attention. 

The marbles, earthenware, porcelain, and 
glass, in the ninth group, formed some of tho 
most striking objects in the exhibition. Of 
porcelain, the royal factories of Munich, Berlin, 
Dresden, aq<i Vienna sent many beautiful speci- 
mens. • That of Nymphenbnrg, near Munich, is 
under the direction of M. Neureuther, the 
eminent artist of the German romantic school, 
who has done much to improve' the style of 
porcelain painting ; his conceptions being in the 
spirit of national poetry and traditions. A 
hunting-service designed by him was shown, 
which gave some idea of the new direction 
which the Bavaiiaa porcelain is now taking. 
The Berlin manufacture is also getting out of 
the old Rococo fashion of last century, and 
shows a taste for classical models, and for the 
pure style of 'Winckelmanu, Cars tens, and Thor- 
walden ; its imitations of the old Tuscan style 


This is no now invention, but has been used for 
some years iu Manchester, under a patent hold there. 
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imve also been successful^ and are not deal’. The | THE MUSEUM 

Dresden porcelain is now considered rather o - at?T 

fashioned, adhering too exclusiTely to the Oh OdiiNAjyLJiiN 1 AJj Ai\i, 

Eococo style. That of Vienna also is very MAELBOKOXJGH HOUSE, 

much in arrear in point of taste. The Bohemian 

glass, and its rival the Bavarian, both now so have, heretofore, announced our inten- 

well known, imparted a li^tre to this, as ey giving a series of illustrations of 

have done to i I* 7 „„ the principal objects contained in the new 

ouriou^artiolS wood aud^carvmgs. Museum of Ornamental Art atMarlborongh 

The eleventh group displayed a great variety House, and we now redeem our pledge. Our 
ofpaper,wrifciug,di-awing,aiidprintmgmaterials; readers are aware that this collection was 
but in them cheapness rather than excellence is founded shortly after the close of the Great 
chiefLy aimed at; the writing and printbg paper Exhibition of 1851; Government having 
being inferior to the English.^ The pencils, granted a sum of 5,000?. for the purchase of 
however, compete successfully with the English, gpecimens therefrom, to form the nucleus of 
and the art of printing is greatly improved. ^ ^ collection designed to illustrate Art as 

The twelfth group of the fine arts, comprised applied to objects of utility. This scheme 
contributions of about 150 exhibitors, stj^ua^, formed the natural complement of the 
^ts, bronzes of great men , c le y y of Art-instruction, inculcated in the 

Tile oWeffoulte of tKe exhibition were that it sohoola of design, and, aeoordiugly, its 

was BO much overloaded with trivial and unim- realisation fell witlim the province of the 
portaut articles, and that it did not fairly new government department, created to 
represent the whole of Germany. In textile extend and develope those institutions. The 
manufactures it did nob rise above mediocrity; present extent of the collection is an evL- 
but in machinery, as well as artistic objects, dence that this mission has not been 
much improvement was visible. ^ Compared with neglected by the Department of Science 
the Berlin exposition of 18-1:4, it rises ceidainly j^i't. Whilst our great national estab- 

in magnitude. As a financial speculation it Ushments,'' the British Museum and the 
w^os signaUy unfortunate ; chiefly through the j^^tional Gallery, impeded hy tlie official 
cholera bre^Dg out in Munich in The of trustees and committees, have 

C 35 .? 'i llSl"'- »!« ;■«»"«<> ‘9 by Wi, 

^ of omission, an institution has been recently 

j created and developed, which is in itself 

the most striking comment on that system 

laraCH UNITEBSil KHIBITIOU 

OF 1855. to he achieved. All who have from time 

to time visited Marlborough House must 
Captain Owen, on behalf of the Board of Trade have been struck with the constant siic- 
Deparfcmenfc of Science and Art, has addressed to cession of novelties, either permanently ac- 
the Seoretoy of each local committee of *at or contributed on temporary loan ; 

imporfcmt Exposition a oironlar oalling attention in alluding to this latter most excellent 

to the translation of a circular which has been 

addressed by the Imperial Commission to the allocation of raie and 

vai'ious departmental committees in Prance, bfi^^utifui objects of Art, contributed for a 
urgingupon themthenecessity of only admitting piHvate collectors, we need but 

to the Exhibition such articles as will reflect remind our readers of the extraordinary 
credit upon Prench industry. The Imperial collection of decorative furniture, specially 
Commission recommend that only those articles got together at Gore House in the spring 
should be admitted wbich show one of the of 1853, and copiously illustrated in our 
following characteristics : — First, a reduction of columtis at the time. Most justly have the 
price through a more intelligent appUoation of managers of the Museum comprehended 
labom ; secondly, some great utility ; thirdly, a the importance of this co-operation of the 
uoveltv m tbs appb(xition of some xw material wealthy connoisseur in the work of in- 

the maaufiicture or proaSkoD. £ 0000 ™), Jhe inflnenoe of Art ; but thia^moreoyei- 

1 some progress of science or industry is indicated deeply lelt and powerfully promoted 

1 OS the condition of selection. ‘Un making py those august personages, who, foremost 
selections for the British, section of the are ever foremost in well-doing. 

, hibltion, it will be neceBsai 7 /' remarks Captain Our gracious Queen and Prince Albert 

1 Owen, “to bear in mind that this Exhibition is have been the mainstay and chief support 

to take place in France — a country in which, of the Marlborough House Museum. The 
■^til now, British manufactures are to a great costliest and most beautiful Art-treasures 

, degree ^know to the moss of the population, of the crown have been unreservedly con- 

P^ofress alone tributed, from a porcelain cup to the richest 
I^Mkisst article of furniture from 
pletoess in all ite details,’ even" the IZy e. To .suggest that the public 

1 humblest; and in the consideration of many benefit by. then- exhibition, has ever 

1 branches of industry local committees can o^en to ehcit an immediate and cheerful as- 

scarcely do wrong in following the verdict sent, Whilst the numerous labels attached to 
already pronounced by the public, in Jhe shape of permanently presented by the royal 

a large and long-continued demand ; while they consorts, attest alike their generous liber- 
would of course assure themselves that the goods ality and them good taste. The scope and 
relatively excellent, and the best of province of this collection are extremely 
tneir kmd. It is not only for the information comprehensive, and we trust that the pre- 
well-informed sent acquisitions, diversified as they are, 
thertttmatLSl:^ aurl“areVert°r as nevertheless be taken only as evidence 

wellaeau^tedwifciurMiitoy the aiming at philosophic unity and 

*‘;‘t''®B‘i‘MiExhibition.must be prepared; «?“Plf®aess. It has been a misfortune 
but for the French public, for whom it mil be peculiar to this country, that 

the fii'st opportunity of seeing a systematic ^^^^ional collections have grown up 

display of the productions of this ’country.” without any definite preconceived plan or 
A/fnli anxious that these system ; we have heaped up treasures of all 
Sfrs fee submitted to the ex- kinds, and in all sorts of strange juxta- 

in the general interested position, as though indiscriminate hoarding 

SeMe“ourto the ^ of .our endeavours ; con- 

1 . . j sequently our galleries and museums are 

little better than mere magazines, com- 
paratively useless as regards their highest 
and most important function, that of 
teaching, except to the learned few. What 
indeed is the British Museum to the groat 
majority of* visitors but a vast bewildering 
holiday showl Impressed with awe and 
admiration at its magnitude, and the 
strangely various nature of its contents, 
the uninstructed artisan wanders througli 
the spacious halls with vacant wonderment, 
and returns uninformed ; he feels that it is 
not meant for h^, or it may beEs believes, 
in liis^ simplicity, that all is wonderfully 
ordered for a higher class of cultivated 
minds ; when, alas ! if a thousand strange 
objects — stocks and stones even — ^Imve not 
spoken to him in intelligible and deeply 
interesting voices, it is because there is no 
leading mind, no directing influence tuning 
them to the proper pitch of his intelligence. 

But museums and galleries are too costly to 
be thus kept for the very few, and on the 
other hand we are paying too high a 
price for mere popular raree-shows. We 
think we perceive an earnest of better 
things in the Marlborough House collection, 
otherwise we should most unhesitatingly 
oppose its further extension, on the score of 
useless expenditure of the public money. 

This collection has, however, a well-defined 
object, which, as we understand it, is to 
collect and arrange, in practical and philo- 
sophical analogy, objects of every age, 
period, and country, which serve to effic- 
tually illustrate the alliance of Art with 
objects of utility. Its aim should be alike 
to illustrate the history, msthetic theory, and 
practice of ornamental Art ; and we shall 
grudge no amount of expenditure providing 
the end is kept steadily in view, and a 
collection so formed, so arranged, so illus- 
trated, in a word, so completely brought 
home to the student, the manufacturer, or 
the artisan, as to render every visit paid to 
it an inevitable lesson. We are convinced 
this may be done, but it will be the work 
of individual energy and earnestness of 
purpose, seconded by liberal means, un- 
fettered by committees or trustees, whose 
chief function is but to dishearten and 
discountenance the laudable endeavours of 
their own officers, for we must here observe, 
that the shortcomings of the institution we 
have alluded to, have been the fault rather 
of^the system than the men. The objects 
we have selected for illustration are of the 
most varied description, and have been 
chosen mainly for their excellence as works 
of Art, many of them being calculated to 
ofier useful suggestions to the ornamental 
designer. The descriptive notices which 
accompany the engravings have been 
furnished to us by Mr. J. 0. Bobinson, 
F.S.A., curator of the museum. It will be 
his study to accompany each engraving with 
such historical and explanatory matter as 
the space pei'mits, and occasionally to direct 
to the object the attention of that class of 
manufacturer for whose use it seems more 
especially calculated. 

The objects selected are, it will be per- 
ceived, very varied in character ; we have 
not thought it desirable to arrange them in 
any order, but to introduce them as best 
suited to occupy our columns ; due regard, 
however, has been had to the suggestive 
nature of every subject engraved, our pur- 
pose being to supply from antique and 
modern examples the more refined produc- 
tions of Art which are at the same time 
likely to be practically useful to the modern 
producer. Our present plan is only another 
mode of effecting an object for which we 
have long striven, namely, to aid the manu- 
facturer in his works. 
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The Panel in carved oak, engraved below, and 
the corresponding one in the third column , are 
beautiful examples of the Flemish renaissance, 
dating about the year 1540. They have pro- 
bably formed portions of the doors of a cabinet, 
and are particularly interesting as showing the 
influence of Italian cinque-cento Art on Flemish 
ornament of this comparatively early period. 
This foreign taste was probably introduced by 
the Flemish followers of the school of Eaffaelle, 


ments of the carved dressers and buffets, which 
were a chief feature of the dining rooms of the 
fifteenth and sixteenth centuries. It is most 


extreme limits of development of the Gothic 
or mediaeval style, although as yet unmixed with 
any appearance of transitional details. The free 
arrangement of the bands of ornament, which 
encircle the body of the cup, however, denotes 
the coming abandonment of that strict archi- 
tectonic union of parts, which had hitherto 
rigorously prevailed ; while the general design 
is distinguished by a florid exuberance, which 
scarcely compensates for the want of those 



of whom the designer Bernard van Orley, and 
the painter Franz Floris, are perhaps the best 
known. In tbe door screen of the H5tel de Yille 
of Oudenarde, by Paul van Schelden, a.d. 1535, 
we have still preserved an admirable monument 
of Arabesque sculpture of this peculiar style. 
The Cup or Hanap in gilt metal, represented 
in the centre of the page, is one of those gorgeous 
pieces of plate, mainly designed to serve as orna- 


quaint and dexterous arrangements of the 
minor details, which .we admire at an earlier, 
period. ' The piece, in fact, although extremely 
rich and imposing, is somewhat fragmentary 
and wanting in general harmony of effect. 
In the last example on the page, we have 

— another elegant specimen of Flemish Aeabesqub, 

likely of Augsburg work, of the end of the of about the same period as those already 
fifteenth century, its elaborate details mark the given, although by another hand, and carved in 



















much lower relief. There is here no vestige acanthus scroll system ; the light and slender ornament, which, in classical examples, is gene- 
of mediseval Art the composition being foliated details, however, denoting an imitation rally of a fuller and more massive character. The 
clearly based on a knowledge of the Roman of painted wall decoration rather than relievo manipulation of this piece is extremely spirited^ 



XHE 


, elements, air, fire,, and water : 


TMs F— L “ ,:riLv 


..e fine Cnoo,, -t i-UeA^ I ^ 




the globeru^eld by impersonations 



..“La:! 



rimer nart being decorated -with leaves and tlm 
SoTl ftit , it is in oriental porcelam of 








six iuches in beigWj 


of old EiiKlish plate of tlie periocl ot Charles II. ; 
- ’ Cup with Coyek here engraved is 


the large 


Louis XV. -We have next an 




Palissy ware, enriched with hrilliant tints of 

enamel. Thelast subject is a silver gilt Tank abu ' 

o^^Dutch workmanship, dated about tlie year 1630, 


birds being of perforated (ipj?i*>e work in frosted 

saver, detached on' a burnished gold ground ; 


I both the spaces and decorative surfaces beiii; 
very skilfully and beautifully contrasted. 
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This illustration represents a modern Japanese 
bronze Candlestick, of quaint and fanciful 


decoration; it is probably of some antiquity* 
The leading decorative motive is the fret or key 
ornament, which appears to be common to all I 
periods and styles of Art. Our next example is I 


of a very different school ; in the gilt bronze 
Lamp Stand we have a specimen of old Venetian 
metal work of the sixteenth century, offering 
many valuable points for modern adaptation in 



other is an unusually elegant piece of the rare 
old Chelsea China, dating about 1760. Fine 
specimens of this interesting national mauufac- 
tiue of the last century command almost 
fabulous prices from connoisseurs. The gilding 
on Chelsea porcelain is remai'kably brilliant, and 


Above is a bronze Vase of Chinese manufacture, 
of simple yet elegant form and appropriate 


ware, of the rare and valuable fdte tendre ; the 
colour of the ground is the celebrated hleu du roi, 
and the raised medallions are enriched with 
spirited paintings of Cupids en grisaille. The 


the painting, generally of pastoral subjects, birds, 
or ffowers, executed in a broad and spirited 
manner, very different from the timid stippling 
of the porcelain, painters of the present day. 





The beautiful specimen of Italian 
cento jewelleiy wliicli 

of an elegant Boeder ji:?DFBAMET\^0EK o 
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the Sai,tbe in silver-gilt here represented; the 
Sndsite scroll border of this fine piece of plate 
is a perfect model of cBaste and appropriate 
design; tbe execution of the ornament is by the 
process of repousse work, or embossing by hana, 


afterwards carefully chiselled and finished with 
the iurin. At first sight this would be taken 
for a work of a fine period of Italian Art , it 
is however, doubtless of Flemish origin, dating 
about the year 1660. There is much skill shown 


gold, richly decorated with transparent enamels : 
the stones are emeralds and sapphires, the head 
in the centre being an onyx cameo in very higii 



in the arrangement of the main stem of the scroll 
ornament, which, it will be observed, fo^^® ^ 
sort of undulating triangle, the spaces left on 
each side of it being filled in with a rosette. The 
ease and elegance with which the accompanying 


relief. The back of this fine jewel is likewise 
richly enamelled. The two carved and gilded 
Frames beneath are of old, Y enetian workman- 



lines and tendrils, and the foliated husks, are 
made to mask or relieve the somewhat formal 
leading line of the stem is particularly worthy the 
attention of the designer. The Box or Jewel- 
Casket in carved sandal-wood, of which we give 




two views, the lower one being a detailed drawing | 
of the cover, is an example of a phase of Italian 
manufacture of about the close of the seven- 
teenth century, respecting which some little 
ambiguity exists. The fragrant material of which 


it is composed would lead us to infer an Oriental 
origin, the ornamentation of the present ex- 
ample, however, is entirely European, and 
evidently a variety of the Louis Quatorze 
style. There is little doubt but that it is of 



ship, of the early part of the eighteenth century, 
combining an exuberant richness of style with 
great delicacy of execution. 3S[ext in order comes 


Venetian workmanship, similar objects with 
more' decided evidence of that origin being 
not imcommon ; and it is interesting to observe 
to what a comparatively recent period Venice 
carried on her ancient commerce with the 


East, evidenced by the use of sandal-wood in 
her fancy manufactures, at a time when it 
appears to have been all but unknown to the 
rest of Europe. The ornamentation of this box 
unites richness with simplicity of design. 
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THE EE3IDEN0ES 

IN YICTOBIA STREET, 

•VVESTMINSTER. 

The enormous increase in tlie population, during 
late years, wliicli was made manifest at the last 
census, lias outrun the provision of some of the 
requisites of existence. People are only now 
beginning to inquire into the homely but mo- 
mentous questions raised by the common cir- 
cumstances of artificial life in towns. From such 
regard for the elements of h^s cqpdition, it is 
dangerous for man at any time to relax. •He is 
placed subject to ever-varying wants — just as ho 
is, also, defenceless in body, and susceptible to 
the influences of the weather, as compared with 
the inferior animals — precisely because he is to 
itse the compensating powers given him, out of 
which to supply the wants, and arm himself 
against the danger. 

Yet, an increase which had taken place solely 
through the towns, had not been accompanied 
by practical devotion of thought — as to the 
means of supplying such obvious requisites 
as we refer to. All the peculiar wants which 
are developed by the congregation of masses 
of people, had been apparently taken note 
of in numerous schemes on paper. But in 
the real provision of residences — the work was, 
and still is done without consideration for any 
principle, social, sanitary, economic, or archi- 
tectural— just in the way that we have read of 
in the cases of San Francisco and Melbourne — 
indeed, as we may see throughout our own 
metropolis. In the new parts of towns, houses 
are built long before proper measures have been 
taken for the supply of water, for road commu- 
nication, and for the removal of refuse ; in the 
old districts the plans are retained which were 
designed for a less crowded population, and for 
a value of ground far below that which exists at 
present. Thus the proper and logical order of 
things is inverted, and in place of securing those 
advantages of association which might be looked 
for where there are accumulations of residences, 
a condition is reached which is in some cases 
dreadful to think of, and which, more or less 
intensely, yet by parity of operation, affects each 
class of society, — as in this crowded capital. 
So long and great has been the neglect of some 
of the objects connected with the better regula- 
tions of buildings in towns, and the important 
requisites — such as sewage and water supply, 
and the means of carrying on certain trades 
without injurious effects to the community — 
that years must elapse before such external 
influences can be placed under the proper 
conditions. 

! The chief evils of London tenements are, how- 

1 ever, within the walla of structures, and they are ' 

! due mainly to the want of that simple appor- 

tionment of divisions and spaces with reference 
to a definite object — called planning” — which 
is the special office of architects, — a class of men 
who have been seldom consulted in matters of 
this kind. When we say that the majority of 
London houses are built without a thought of 
what might be the best form, — ^that such plana 
as there may be, are often di’awn to no particular 
scale by an incompetent hand on a mere piece 
of board, — and that sometimes there is no plan 
at all, — it will be seen, why structural parts are 
inadequate to their office, why staircases are 
dangerous to descend, and why the remark of 
the late Mr. Hudson Turner in his Domestic 
Ai’chitecture in England,” — ^with reference to 
the extraordinary permanence of habits in 
connection with houses— holds good in an age 
remarkable for new inventions, — many of them 
applicable to dwellings. 

It has now, sometime since, [been demonstrated 
practically, that proper arrangement of plan and 
provision of conveniences may he secured in 
every place of abode — even under the inevitable 
conditions of London. All that is necessary is 
simply, that the conditions be recognisedt and 
the requisites supplied, — ^instead of continuing 
the provision of houses, planned for a description 
of tenancy such as cannot generally bo met 
with. ^ That the vast majority of London houses 
are built on plans adapted for single families, 

y 

and that they are not so occupied, are tw'O plain 
facts. Marble chimney-pieces may be found, 
and bells wherewith to summon inexistent 
servants, in cases whei’e it might have been 
assumed at the laying of the fii'St brick, that the 
“ drawing-room ” would be the sole place for a 
family to live, cook, and sleep in. Yet, with 
these things, there will be none of the privacy 
of a well arranged residence, and there will be 
hut one sink and water supply, in an out of the 
way place, for the use of all tenants. 

Though the evils, moral, physical, and social, 
of the present absence of system seem clearly 
understood ; though mere overcrowding, apart 
from bad dimnage, and faulty provision for the 
supply of water, has been held to be one of the 
chief pre* disposing causes of cholera ; the inha- 
bitants of wide tracts of the metropolis — eveh 
those claiming by education and pursuits some 
rank in the social scale — remain, like the inha- 
bitants of the -district of Berwick Street and 
Golden Square, — crowded — whole families into 
cellars and single’ rooms — breathing the poison 
of pestiferous ordure — ^blunted in every feeling 
of decency and morals — deficient in the simple 
requisites for cleanliness — and with all the 
perceptions cramped and ‘confined within the 
bounds of narrow streets, so as to reduce the 
mind by this alone, to a condition such as that 
which itself prepares the body for disease. 
Until such residences as we have contemplated, 
are supplied in number adequate to the wants 
of the popxdation of London, what ore ordinarily 
called metropolitan improvements” — under- 
takings otherwise of exceeding importance — 
will continue to be attended with an increase of 
evils, which should be the subject of deep 
concern to the legislator and the philanthropist. 
It would not be difficult to trace all the worst 
of the vices of great cities, to the simple absence 
of the exercise of ordinary design in the 
apportionment and distribution of the parts of 
buildings. 

The great point, however, to which we would 
just now direct attention, is the fact that evils — 
if not of equal social importance, yet parallel in 
their character, and arising from similar causes — 
have long been endured by persons of every class 
in London. At least, there are persons from 
every class who require, sometimes in the course 
of their lives, for the purposes of business or 
residence, a limited number of rooms, which 
they would be glad to get with the privacy and 
the conveniences of an ordinary house. The 
London houses are occupied with this descrip- 
tion of tenancy : it remained only to have them 
plarmed for it. In short, the principle of the 
model lodging-houses was required for a superior 
class, such as occupies the flats ” of Paris and 
Edinburgh, as well as for each other class. An 
amount of hesitation, which was quite extra- 
ordinary, was, however, shown by capitalists in 
investing their money in any such description of 
property ; and the difficulties of the law of 
partnership have prevented many individuals, 
who had felt the inconveniences of the present 
system, from combining to secure advantages 
for themselves. 

We believe, that one way in which the pre- 
judice of capitalists has been shown against the 
provision of associated residences for the humbler 
classes, has been in the fear of deterioration of 
property, by a population whose habits might he 
open to animadversion from their neighbours. 
We have heard the probability of the appearance 
of a large number of untidy children about the 
streets spokeu of as a ground, commercially 
speaking, for preserving certain properties as 
they are. This reasoning is, however, most 
shortsighted. Improve the homes of the labour- 
ing classes, and you ‘ instantly improve their 
habits also. We could, indeed, forgive the poet’s 
hatred of "the profane mob,” so long as its 
members remained in a great degree insensible 
to the duty and decency of personal cleanliness. 
Yet, this insensibility — which unquestionably 
has not yet been wholly removed — had been 
originally induced by the utter inadequacy of the 
provision afforded in dwellings, even those of a 
very superior class. Indeed, the objections hero 
brought against the new system, are precisely 
those which eocistf and which in tenements of 
the present sorb are inevitable. The very 

neighbourhoods referred to are, we say, occupied 
by the class which is so much feared, and bhey 
are occupied under those disad.vantages which 
it is proposed to have removed. 

The condition of the London childi’en again is 
now lamentable. It could not but be improved 
by the improvement of their homes. Moreover, 
a proper playground might form part of a 
building scheme. The external gallery system 
is that which in most respects offers the greatest 
advantages ,* and, were the gallery provided, it 
might perhaps answer the purpose of a play- 
ground, as well as any recognised provision. 

Under the present system, persons with families 
have great difficulty in procuring lodgings, or 
other small tenements. They are, therefore, 
often induced to take houses which are quite 
beyond their means. It is true, that the 
necessity of occupying a place of business may 
be also an inducement. 

By crowding the whole family into an 
unhealthy cellai’, the middle-man landlord some- 
times succeeds in paying his way, and possibly 
even saves bis own rent by the lodgings which 
he lets. But we think as often, it happens, 
that the superior landlord suffers by the system 
which he helps to maintain, — whilst a grasping 
and tyrannical , ""spirit is created in the tenant 
suddenly placed in a position for which he is not 
fitted by previous experience, education, and 
habits. The result is, that a great portion of the 
population of London has a nomadic character, — 
one section of the tribe passing away, or not, 
according to the means of meeting quarter- 
day, —another section Ihdng with bag and baggage 
ready for a flight, at the slightest suspicion of 
an incm'sion from the predatory cohorts of 
the superior landlord. 

Of the comfort of life under such circum- 
stances, we say nothing ; but the condition is one' 
which is inevitably demoralising to aU parties, 
and a losing game every way. The remedy for 
it is the construction of distinct tenements, to be 
rented without the intervention of a middle-man. 

Tcf afford the requisite accommodation to shop- 
keepers, the shops might be as those in Victoria 

Street (shovm in the view on the next page)VitIi 
a mezzanine story over, as a residence for the 
shopkeeper, — the upper floors being let out in 
distinct tenements, and reached by a staircase of 
their own. Or, where external galleries were 
chosen — at every tenement the nature of some 
employment might be set forth ; and although 
it might be said, with no direct benefit except 
from the custom of residents in the same gallery, 
there would be great advantages as compared 
with what exist under the present system, where 

1 difficulty is found by all except the householder 
in gaining any publicity whatever. 

So neaidy does a condition of things such as 
we are referring to, apply to our own class, that 
there are some of our readers who, we doubt 
not, could help us with illustrations from their 
experience. At least, we may remark, that in 
the regions about Newman Street, where it is 
said artists “ most do congregate,” we have heard 
of more than one gentleman who, after having 
been induced, by the appearance of good rooms, 
to enter upon a tenancy under a householder 
whose competence (as is generally the case) 
could not be clearly ascertained, has had to buy 
his own again ; and we heard of one case where 
on the artist’s return from a continental tour he 
found his whole property swept away. 

We should, however, have admitted that there 
may have been some reason for the apprehension 
of capitalists,— on account of the extiuordinary 
prejudice which exists amongst certain classes 
against residences in “flats.” There seems to he 
a false pride in the fmction of ownership of the 
street door. Nobody is deceived by it,— indeed 
a row of bells on the door-post often shows the 
nature of the occupation ; but, for the sake of 
this, people are found to undergo every sort of 
difficulty, and to accept that which mokes im- 
possible the very privacy which is affected. 

That associated tenements can be designed so 
as each to afford, without loss of space, all the 
advantages of a self-contained house, might be 
very readily explained. A considerable portion 
of every house is necessarily occupied by the 
staircase. Were the ground, otherwise covered 
by several houses, devoted to one building of 
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associated tenements, one staircase might suffice, 
and ho of little larger size than that for a 
single, house. Consequently, there would be at 
once available for each set of rooms, space for 
outer lobbies, and for sinks, cisterns, dust- 
shoots and closets, and all the appurtenances of 
a house. At the same time it is necessary, in 
any perfect system, to make these residences 
sound-proof and hre-proof ; and it must be con- 
fessed, that to carry out the system in its integrity, 
the alteration of existing buildings is insufficient. 

To Mr. W. Mackenzie is due the credit of 
giving the first practical exemplification of the 
advantages of the principle for the higher classes. 
The pile of buildings shown in the view, have 
been some time completed, and the sets of cham- 
bers in the four upper floors, are we believe all oc- 
cupied at rents varying from ISO?, to 80?. per an- 
num. The plan (opposite) shows the arrangement 
of two similar sets, one on each side the princi- 
pal staircase. The view, however, shows a very 
small portion of what has already been effected 
in this most desirable London improvement. 
The line of buildings is continued both eastward 
and westward of the houses shown, and at the 
bacli is Ashley Place, where a very large pile has 
been completed, apportioned in sets of chambers, 


some of them of considerable extent, and occu- 
pied by persons of distinction. Nearer to the 
Abbey, and also at the back, several blocks of 
buildings are progressing, with chambers for 
persons of a similar class, but with less accom- 
modation, — the rents ranging from 60?. Again, on 
the north side of Victoria Street, the carcases of 
another pile of buildings are far advanced, and 
the accommodation afforded will there greatly 
exceed that of the other sets of chambers. 

The peculiar advantages of the arrangement 
are best shown by the plan we give. From that, 
and from the view, it will be seen that each 
collection of houses occupies a frontage of about 
117 feet, by an average depth of 45 feet. The 
staircase leading to the several sets of rooms is 
in the centre. The hall at the foot of the stairs 
is entered directly from the street, by a doorway 
of ornamental character. There are six shops 
(three on each side the doorway) to each division 
of tenements. These shops have rooms over them, 
and in the basement; and have no communication 
with the chambers. To the chambers, there is a 
separate staircase (perhaps nob required) for 
tradespeople, access being gained from the gene- 
ral entrance, and there is a lift communicaling 
with each set of rooms for the purpose of raising 


heavy weights. The lower range of residences 
in Ashley Place — ^where there are no shops — 
have the advantage of a basement for the offices. 

In the internal fittings, great attention has been 
paid to the convenience of the tenants, and many 
modern improvements have been introduced- 
The water and gas pipes are of iron, proved be- 
fore fixing. In the staircase-light, a simple but 
effective contrivance for ventilationis introduced* 
The arrangements provide for cooking by gas, and 
we may refer to a very efficient stove which has 
been contrived by Mr. Paterson, the clerk of the 
works, and which has been adopted throughout 
the buildings. T|j,e rooms can be heated by open 
fire-pkces, or other, arrangement, as preferred. 

In the management of the undertaking, con- 
sideration has been given to gaining the full 
advantages of the principle of arrangement. All 
liabilities for rates, taxes, lighting the staircase, 
wages of the hall porter, and repairs, are defrayed 
by the proprietor. There is, therefore, great 
saving in comfort, if nob in expense, and the 
rooms become well adapted to persons who 
spend only a portion of the year in London, or 
who wish occasionally to leave their residence, 
and ensure the safety of their property on their 
I'eturn. 



Many more of such advantages than can 
be enumerated here, are suggested by a visit 
to these chambers. The attention to mmuiice 
m construction, and to the general convenience 
of residents, in the fittings and management, 
stands in striking contrast to what exists 
m ^cn tenements as we have referred to 
previously, and even to what is found in the 
best houses. The plan will show that the great 
comfort and conveuieuca of rooms en suite is 
obtained ; and yet that the kitchen and offices do 
not mterfere with the other part of the house. 


There is a proper scullery, sink, and dust-shoot,* 
and a meat safe, as shown on the plan, is made 
to project from the external wall of the kitchen, 
so as to allow of a current of air through it. 

The whole height of the buildings is, we 
believe, full 80 feet, and the cost of each division 
of tenements, with the six shops, has been 
nearly 17,000?. 

In our opinion, it is to be regretted that a 
better character of design was not adopted in the 
elevations which Mr. Mackenzie was required to 
follow. The houses in Ashley Place are, in this 


respect, very superior to those in Victoria Street ; 
but the ordinary manner of using cement is fatal 
to the expression of a good character of art. The 
arcaded basement in Victoria Street is, however, 
a gi’eat improvement upon the ordinary arrange- 
ment of shop fronts, the effect of which is 
quite contradictoiy to that of good archi- 
tecture. There is no reason why a similar 
arching over (allowing of light to a mezzanine, 
or a gallery) should not he adopted in all cases, 
provided proper structural provision be made 
for the enormous weight which, in cases such as 
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that before us, is thrown upon Tery narrow 
piers. A good effect might be produced by 
making the staircase appear in the external 
design, as in Mr. Roberts's design for Prince 
Albert's model houses, which are now at Ken- 
ington common. We were at first under the 
idea that some such ariungement had been 
adopted in one case in Ashley Place, where 
there is an open loggia j but the design there 
falls into the mistake of an unnecessary pretence, 
— the loggia answering no real purpose whatever. 

We must repeat that what Mr. Mackenzie is 
doing so efficiently for one class of tenants, and 
in one quarter of the town, is ^p^tively 
required by each class, and for each description 
of business and residence tenancy, and in all 
quarters of London. And we trust that no 
prejudice will be maintained against the infiux 
into any neighbourhood, of a particular class 
of well meaning and industrious persons, whether 
occupying the houses opening on to external 


galleries, which we conceive would follow the 
best principle of annngementj and which might 
be made to conduce to the improved architecture 
of London streets, or occupying the upper 
portions of buildings of which the first floors 
are tenanted by a superior class, according to 
what is generally found in Paris. We shall 
not object to the maintenance of all the privacy — 
which can so readily be maintained even Vhere 
there is a general staircase ; hut we hold it to 
be an evil in the constitution of English social 
economy, that one class knows notMng of the 
condition of another, and resents every approach 
to better knowledge. Were there a different 
feeling, that which forms ground of objection 
to closer acquaintance, would soon be corrected, 
and persons of very different worldly compe- 
tence might live even in the same buildings, 
without disadvantage, and indeed with mutual 
benefit. Meanwhile, we commend the example 
of Mr. Mackenzie to all who desire a safe 


investment, and who would forward what 
is one of the most efficient aids to the social 
advancement of our age. It k a question 
in which our own readers are especially in- 
terested. We see no reason why amongst other 
provisions, sets of chamhera should nob be 
specially designed for artists. It is clearly 
inconsistent with all objects of convenience, 
economy, or business— for professions with every 
variety of opposite wants, to establish themselves, 
each one in the same firs t[ 'floor of an ordinary 
dwellmg house. But, to cope efficiently with 
the varied difficulties of. the case, something 
more than the easy settlement of a principle, or 
something more than great architectural and 
constructive skill, is I’equired. Administrative 
talent is necessary, and this it is which vrill 
complete for Mr, Mackenzie, as we hope, the 
success of a scheme which may lead to such 
extended results, and ultimately to so large an 
amount of national good. Edward Hadi.. 
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PLAN, 


[We add to these mere professional details 
concerning the new buUdings, some remarks 
with which we have been favoured by a lady — 
resident in one of them,] 

Some of our national prejudices are fading 
gradually away in the light of the new day. 
That we should have objected to pass a stranger 
on a public staircase, whom we must pass in a 
public street, is an absurdity. That we should 
not mind having a residence before us, and 
behind us, and beside us, but become eloquent 
on privacy,” and concerning an Englishman’s 
house being his castle, at the idea of a residence 
beneath us, or above us — ^is an unaccountable 
mode of reasoning. Every " flat ” is not only in 
every respect a private house, hut a more private 
house than the domestic castle,” which has 
certain fabulous attributes only heard of in 
England. The outer hall of ^^the flats” is in 
fact a protective court to the entire building, 
where a cerl)ems in the shape of a hall porter 
guards the entrance, to the exclusion of whoever, 
or whatever, you wish excluded. He is paid for 
Ms attention to the tenants, and is also respon- 
sible for the cleanliness of what we may call 
the domestic street ; which serpentines in the 
centre of the building, conducing to its beauty 
and bealbb, as it is literally a ventilating shaft 
passing from the bottom to the top of the series 
of flats,” — the great artery of light and ah’. 
We must not however expect a stolid self- 
possessed English porter, however useful and 
upright and honest, and clean and orderly he 
may be, to achieve at once the pre-eminence of 
utility which a foreign porter has attained during 
years long past. Those who have occupied “flats” 
in Paris know the porter to be the very main- 
spring of all comfort. What is there he does 
not do, or offer to do, for “mi lord” m ‘premier, 
to the little lace-maker an seizi^me? If you 
require nothing at his hands, he regrets it with 
a shrug, and a sigh ; if you employ Mm, he looks 
the picture of cheerfulness and activity. 


At all events, the living porter in the outer 
hall in Victoria Street, ready to give and re- 
ceive messages, ready to prevent intmsion, and 
protect the dwellings, is a great “ fact ” ; your 
private hall door as effectually shuts out the 
public, and shuts you in, as any other hall door 
in Belgravia; whUe the thickness and quality 
of the fire-proof floors and walls, both confine 
and exclude sound ; the kitchens are so placed 
that the cooking smells can hardly find their 
way to the living rooms — there are baths ready 
in five minutes, and gas cooking stoves wMch 
render the duties of a Cinderella but the myth 
of the nursery. There are back stairs for 
servants, “lifts” to bring up coal, shafts to 
convey away dust and refuse, ventilation in 
every chamber ; so that in actual cleanliness and 
in promise of health, the Victoria “flats” are 
far superior to those of Edinburgh and Paris. 
All rates and taxes being comprised in one 
charge, would lead almost to the utopian dream 
that such things are unknown in England; 
while the happy tenants of tMs city of “ young 
Westminster ” may discharge or remove their 
servants, lock their own particular hall door, 
and after delivering the key of their self- 
contained dwelling to the porter, travel east, 
west, north, or south, with a full consciousness 
that every thing will he found safe, and well 
cared-for on their return. This felicitous arrange- 
ment completely removes the dread of a 
“ second establishment ” under terror of which 
so many tremble; once settled, the tenant 
hits notMng to think but his rent J there 
are no “ after claps,” and the residence is 
finished with such skill and care that the 
upholsterers complain that much of their occu- 
pation is at on end. 

We are somewhat curious to observe if these 
“flats” will effect any change in our social 
system. The difference in rents as the stairs 
mount higher and higher is so small, that there 
can he no danger of the dwellers on the first 


treating those on the third, or even the fourth 
“ flat ” with that comprehensive coldness wMoh 
one class of society so often inflicts on another, . 
simply because one is richer than the other. 
The Victoria Street dwellings have a marveEous 
tendency to equalise expenditure : and if, on 
the one side, this moderation gives offence to 
those who like display, on the other, it will save 
the feelings of those who cannot affi)rd useless 
extravagance, and yet who have a legitimate 
right to live in a good neighbourhood. All, 
from low to high, enjoy the same comfort and 
security, and no other plan yet introduced in 
England affords so commodious or so cheap 
a dwelling. The word “ cheap ” we of course use 
relatively ; cheap, we mean, in proportion to the 
situation and advantages. 

To those who can really value social inter- 
course, these “flats” will be doubly advantageous. 
We English have rather a conventional pride in 
not knowing our neighbours ; how often do we 
exclaim in a tone of self gratulation^ — “ Oh ! 
they live near us, but we do not know them.” 
We ourselves once lived in a street for three 
years, never having seen the master of the house 
on our right, or heard the name of the dwellers 
on our left. After leaving the neighbourhood 
we accidentally formed the acquaintance of both, 
and found them particularly intelligent and 
agreeable people. 

We wear out many days under the restraints 
of a conventionality which originates in cere- 
mony, perfectly independent of character and 
position. But, as we have said, it will be curious 
to observe if a number of persons, entirely 
assured of each other’s honest and honourable 
standing in society, by tbe fact of their being 
occupants of dwellings under tMs novel system, 
will be drawn into an interchange of civilities 
by their proximity the one to the other, or 
maintain the national reserve which nearly 
forty years’ connection with our continental 
neighbours has failed to remove. 
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the royal yacht off mount ST. MICHAEL. 

0. Stanfleia, R.A.r Tainter. R. Wallis, Engraver. 

Size of the Pieture, 1 ft. G In. l)y 1 ft. 

Straege indeed would ii: be if tlie greatest i 
maritime country in tlie world could *ii.ofc boast 
of possessing many esicellent marme-painters ; 
but yet more strange is tEe fact^ tbat wo now 
liaye in reality only one who may be regarded as 
a perfect master of Ms art. There was another 
who departed from- ua a short time since, leav- 
ing behind Mm examples of his pencil such as 
will never be surpassed; for whatever Turner 
touched he adorned, when his genius was con- 
fined within the limits of nature ; but there is no 
living painter who is so much in his elenient on 
the great waters, and among those who do busi- 
ness” upon them, os Stanfield : this remark 

is made with the fullest appreciation of several 
artists we could name, whose sea-pictures are 
worthy of all praise in many^ essentials, yet are 
deficient iu the highest quahties of Art. 

The perfection to which Mr. Stanfield has 
attained, has been reached only by long and 
diligent study of the peculiarities of all matters 
connected with the sea— -its diversified featu res 
under varied infiuences, in quietnde, in^ the 
breeze, and in storm; and of those objects, 
simply picturesque, or graceful and majestic, 
which move upon its surface. He is not an 
artist who only stands upon the shore, looking 
out upon the broad expanse, and catching the 
form and motion of -the waves as they gently roll 
over the sands, or are dashed, angry and foaming, 
against the everlasting rocks : he has learned his 
art in the company of those '^that go down to 
the sea in ships,” has rested on its bosom, and 
has faced it in its terrible fuiy : iu fact, Mr. 
Stanfield is a sailor, in the true English sense^ of 
the word ; were he less so he could never paint 
to satisfy any but a landsman : he does more than 
tMs ; the oldest veteran in the service will find 
no fault with any vessel he has put — under, 
but on, canvas, whether it be a herring-boat or 
the three-decker of some tall admiral.” He is 
aljyays true, generally picturesque, and often 
rnglily poetical, in his treatment of the subjects 
he selects. - , ^ 

That the works of this painter should find 
especial favour in the eyes of oim gracious Queen, 
!*■ cannot be a matter of sm^prise when we re- 
member the character of the people over whom 
she so happily reigns, and that her taste inclines 
her iio find health and relaxation from the duties 
of her exalted position, on that element over 
which her navies ride with undisputed sway. 

'The picture which is hero engraved was a 
commissiou'^fcom the Queen to Mr. Stanfield j 
the subject of it is indicated in the title; and 
the occasion of the Royal Yacht being iu the 
vicinity of St. Michaels Mount, was, we believe, 
the desire of her Majesty to see this picturesque 
spot, on her first passage to visit her Irish 
BubjeOtSi The vessel is approaching the Mormt, 
on the heights of which Hie few inhabitants of 
the place have congregated to witness the 
unusual spectacle of a royal visit ; the battery at 
the base has just opened a salute, and the Yacht 
is surrounded with a number of boats filled with 
company from the Cornish coast : in the extreme 
distance to the right is the “ Eairy ” tender, and 
in the foreground” of the composition some 
fishermen are occupied in their laborious calling. 
The treatment and colour of the pictux^e remind 
us that it is a ^'Queen’s day” — ^bright and with 
jiisfc enough of wind to stir the w^tersinto active 
motion : the whole of the picture is painted 
with^ great firmness ; but the water, which 
requires freedom of touch to give it life, and 
d^eaoy of tint to produce transparency, exhibits, 
p^Mp^'the most successful portion of the work, 
difficult to master : the fleecy 
the clouds in the upper part of the 
ably rendered. Mount St. 

sea-level : 
gT?ound at the base, 
"^^^fcumfefehce ; and at low 
by ped^trians 

it bears 
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J. J, CHALON, ESa., U.A, 

In the British school instances are not rare in 
wMch contemporary populaxity has not been the 
lot of abilities of a high order, and the name of 
John James Chalon may now be added to those of 
other genuine English painters, who have been 
little noticed, while living, by the pafrons of Art, 
and have received but little justice from the 
ephemeral criticism of the jornmaUsts of the day, 
He had however the consolation of knoxving that 
the truth and oii^inality of Ms Art was felt and 
acknowledged by Ms professional brethren.^ 

Row painters had so great a range of subject. In 
Ms figiues, Ms animals, Ms landscapes, andMs marine 
pictmes, we recognise the hand of a master, and a 
mind that fully comprehended what it placed before 
ns. His theme is sohiotimes from Mstory or poetry, 
more often of the genre class, but, as is generally 
the case with , original men, he is best when ms 
subject is immediately from natine. 

In 1820, ho published a series of sketches of 
Pmisian manners, in wMch the incidents were 
admimbly variod, and so selected as to display the 
most amusing points of national character, in con- 
ncctioii with afl. that was most picturesque in the 
costume of the time ; and with that fame humoxu 
that never degenerates into caricature. Stothard, 
than xvhom there could be no better judge of siich 
excellences, having expressed his great admiration 
of the work to a mutual friend, Mr. Ohalon sent 
him a copy, and received iu retinm an impression 
of Ms etching of the ■Wellington sMeld. 

He xvas fond of the scenery of SwitzeidancL the 
land of Ms father andmothex*, and some of Ms finest 
landscapes are foitlifril timnscripts of its mountains 
and lakes. Among these, a very noble work is Ms 
‘‘ Castle of CMUon,” its lonely wMte walls strongly 
confa’astiag with the dark moxmtaius that rise behind 
them, and glitteifng in the ripple of the clear blue 
lake. 

In Ms execution he did not aim at elaborate and 
minute finish, though some of Ms small landscapes, 
immediately irom nature, prove that this was miito 
witlxiu the poxver of Ms hand ; but, whether he is 
minute or slight, -Ms touch is always that of a 
painter xyho thoroughly understands what he is 
doiug. In Ms figines and animals, large or small, 
we see that their structux-e is well understood, and 
Ms boats and sMpping show also that he had 
made himself acquainted with the oxiginals, wMch 
we do not find to be the case with all marine 
painters. 

One class of Ms works, and far from an unimportant 
one, is scarcely Imown out of the circle of his 
immediate friends. Eor more than forty years he 
was a constant attendant at the meetings of a 
sketching society of wMeh he was an original 
m^biher ; and the designs he made on these occasions 
caxx scarcely be fewer than a thousand, comprising 
every class of subject dashed off without previous 
preparation, for the theme was never Eumounced 
xmm the evening of meeting. Though it could not 
be expected that, taken up iu tMs way, every subject 
should be ti*eated with equal success, still Ms 
sketches display a wonderful feitility and readiness 
of mind; and, as compositions of forms, and light and 
shadow, they are always broad and masterly. Before 
the society was dissolved, wMch was not till declining 
health prevented Ms attendance at its meetings, 
coloiu's were bccasionally used, and this enabled 
him greatly to increase the value of his contiibutions 
by the bxilliance and harmony of tint he added to 
them. 

Those of Ms brother-artists who were either 
members of the society, or visitoi's at its meetings, 
will not foi'get him on such occasions. They vMl 
not forget, while his pencil was engaged on the 
subject of the night, how delightful a companion he 
ever was. They will not forget that constant 
flow of humoui’, often indeed risiug to wit, and to 

** Wit that loved to play, not wound," 

foi' ha never coased to be a gentleman. John 
Chalon was, in tiaxth, a thorougMy amiablo and 
krud-hearted man ; and, iu Ms domestic relations, 
such a one as the writer of tMs brief notice, who 
had the happiness of knowing Mm intimately for 
five-and-tlmty years, feels it beyond his poxver to 
describe. 0. R. L. 
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MR, wiLLmr. EEimy bartlett. 

Amongst English iojgograpTiieal artists there has 
not been one who has siup^ossed early pnpil and 
respected friend the late William Henry Bartlett, in. 
the nxmiber, vaxieiy, and quality of drawings winch 
he executed for publication between the years 1823 
and the time of bis decease, 185d. 

Yet tMs class' of art h^ been sneered at and 
r^robated by the learned and eccentric Professor of 


Painting in the Royal Academy, the late Mr. Fuseli, 
as hardly worthy the recognition of the critic, and 
certainly undeserving of praise . He called it ‘ map- 
making,^ — * topography of Art,’ — and thereforo 
xxnfitted to raixk xvith those productions of the mind 
and pencil wMch emanate from gemus, from fancy, 
from imagination. I would ask such a critic whether 
truth be preferable to fiction— if genuine Mstory 
and science bo siibordinate to the vuitings of romance 
and the novel— whether a poxfrait of an intellectual 
“woxfhy” by Titian, Reynolds, Yandyck. or Law- 
rence, be less admirable and estimable than fancy 
pietmes of angels, saints, demons, and monsters. 
Against such criticism and such Art I would place 
the works of a Heame. Rookeu and Turner— a 
Roberts;" Stahfield, lY. Baniel, Harding, Robson, 
Fielding, Haghe, Hash, Cattennole. and though last 
not least, Baitdett and Allom, All those, in my 
opinion, are and were artists of unquestionable 
talent; many of whose works are not only Mgh in 
market value, but in the estimation of the profound 
and impartial connoisseur. "When Fuseli pronoxxnced 
Ms cynical dogmas, it was the fasMon, it was the 
practice of artists and miters on Art, and par- 
ticularly on tho vendors and makers of old pictures, 
to decry modem Ai% and the artists of such as were 
based on tho principles of truth and daylight, and 
with forms and colours wMch were referable to the 
laws and effects of nature. It would not bo difficult 
to show that the landscape artists here referred to 
have amply vindioatod the department of Art wMclx 
they have practised,— have proved that portraiture 
of certain places and scenes ^yith effects of natural 
phenomena, may be so depicted on canvass and 
paper as to hold distinguished places amongst truly 
valuabie as well os truly achmi’able piefaues Yiews 
of ‘Pope’s Yllla,’ ‘ Tabley HaU,^ and ‘FontMll 
Abbey, ^ by Turner ; others of Egyptian and Grecian 
buildings and scenery by Roberts, and by Bartlett ; 
whilst many by Harding, Robson, and Anom,_ may 
be refeiTed to as authorities and evidence in justi- 
fication of these remarks. I must, however, advert 
and confine my pen to the young artist whose naxno 
is at the head of tMs article, and whoso graphic 
representations have brought to our homes aud 
Hbraiies such a series of fascinating diuwings of 
buHdings, scenes, places, and persons frnm the four 
quax*ters of the globe, as will render the whole 
mmiliar and attx’active to the civilised natives of all 
the coxmtiies, and more particularly gratifying to 
the more enlightened and refined ; for pictiue is the 
universal language. 

Ml’. Bartlett was articled to me for seven years at 
the former date, and had many favourable oppor- 
tunities of sketening and drawing from Nature and 
Art, not only after the best specimens of Hearne, 
Alexanclei’, Cotman, Girtin, and Tumor, but froan 
several noted imius in Wiltshu’c, Gloucesterslxire, 
SomersctsMi’e, Yorkshire, and other districts ; also 
from the splendid and marvellous cathedi’ols of' 
those counties, and the pictinesque scenery with 
which some of those edifices are connected. Like 
many boys of sensibility and genius, Bartlett exM- 
bited eai'ly in Ms career traits of pertinacity and 
self-confidence, as well as consequence, wMeh 
rendered Mm often troublesome, and sometimes 
h'litatiag to Ms master, 'When pleased with a 
subject^ he manifested such avidity and power of 
pencilling that he made rapid progress in the Ai't 
he wooed, and afterwards won. Intensely engaged 
in embclHshed publioatioixs, and in other pursuits, 
and finding considerable difficulties in obtaining 
good and acemate arcMtectmal chawings, I was 
advised to follow the example of my friend Mr. 
Pugin, and take chai’ge of pupils, who after a certain 
routine of study and practice might bo qualified to 
make such sketches aud thaiving’s as might bo 
requix’ed for the publications iu xvMeh I had em- 
barked. Bai’tlett was tho fourth pupil I had 
taken. For these I built a comfortable and pleasant 
office in the midst of a garden— a rarity in London, 
— and provided them mth all necessary materials, 
and also numerous books, drawings, prints, and 
sketches for study. In the coux’se of one year, 
Bartlett sm’passed his associates and rivals in 
accuracy, style, and rapidity, though others had 
been.praotisxng more than double his time. I soon 
found that he was eager to view and dwell on the 
better class of works put before him ; and was par- 
ticulax’ly iuqxxisitive about maps, travels, voyages, 
geography, and even Patterson’s and other road 
hooks. To sketch and study from nature I sent 
Mm successively into Essex, 'Kent, BedfordsMi'e, 
Wiltshire, and other parts of England ; following 
the footsteps and studyiag some of tho buildings 
and scenes wMch had been previously examined 
and sketched by Prout, Cotman, Mackenzie, and 
other artists. After the second and thii’d yeax's’ 
study and diligent practice, ho was occupied for 
some weeks on the romantic and fine scenery around 
Rorkmg, and particularly in making finished draw- 
ings of landscape, and the mansion of TheDeepdene, 
the classical country seat of the amiable and esti- 
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maTole Tlnoinas Hope, Esq. On tMs occasion lie 
was accompanied and greatly benefited by the 
valuable precepts and admirable example of Tenrij 
JFilUam, now snccessfnlly settled in Kome, who 
executed four or five very beautiful dinwiags of 
interiors of the sumptuous apartments of that house. 
TJbe drawings by these artists are now preserved in 
a folio volume at the Deepdene. Since that time the 
present possessor and heir to that fine estate has 
made great additions to the house— filled it vith 
ancient and modem woi'ks of Art, and made vaidous 
improvements in the parks (for there ai’e three) and 
in the gai'dens and home scenery. It cannot be 
irrelevant to observe that I had settled a code of 
I'egulations for my office calculated to excite emu- 
lation and curiosity, and also encourgeindustiy and 
perseverance. I wished to create a lof^e ofi'Art as a 
mistress, and treat her attributes as handmaids. 
After piints, sketches, and drawings by and from 
the mtists refen'ed to, they were shown what had 
been, and could be done by the pencil and colours ; 
and after obtaining a knowledge of theii’ “ ways and 
means” — and when enabled to wield and command 
tbeir own tools, they were sent into different pai-ts 
of their own country to see and delineate buildings 
and scenes which remained in status quo. 

As All*. BnaHett advanced in age, and in aiiistic 
qualifications, he was successively engaged in 
studying the countless beauties and varied archi- 
tectiual peculiarities of the cathedral chinches of 
Bristol, Gloucester, and Hereford, and executed a 
series of elaborate mawings of those sacred edifices 
for my ‘ ‘ Cathedral Antiquities of England.” These 
buildings afforded him important subjects and 
matter for study, not merely as Blustrationa of the 
fine and originm architecture of the middle ages, 
but for pictm*esque and scenic effects : for variety 
and beauty in the countless fonns and details 
which are to be found in each and every one of 
the cathedi’als, and likewise in the novelties and 
variations of each single edifice as contmdistin- 
guished from all the others. Hence they constitute 
a school of Art of intrinsic value to the architectural 
student and general artiquary ; and Bartlett found 
them of Infinite value to him in after life. 

In visiting several of the English cities, oru’ 
young and accomplished artist was tempted by the 
lasomating forms, details, and scenic gi*ouping of 
architecture, with rock, wood, water, and scenic 
accompaniments, to make sketches and di’awings 
of castles, bridges, old houses, bars, old gateways, 
&c., which induced me to undertake the publi- 
cation of a large quai*to volume imder the title of 
‘‘ Picturesque Antiquities of English Cities.” 
Most of the di’a wings were engraved by John Le 
Heux, who had previously executed above two him- 
dred plates for the “Cathedral Antiquities,” and 
other publications ; and I can refer to these various 
and numerous illustrative works with the satisfac- 
tion of knoiving, that wliilst they reflect honom* on 
the artists whose names are attached to them, they 
may be relied on for truthfulness of detail and 
accui'acy in architectural foim, proportion, and 
sculptural expression. Those who are familial* 
with the “ Cathedral Antiquities,” are aware 
that its illustrations comprehend not only plans, 
sections, and architectural details, as adapted 
to inform and satisfy the professional architect, 
but pietui-esquo and pempective views, intendod 
to coiu’t the eye and please the fan^ of the amateur 
and general reader. Though AJu*. Bartlett was 
chiefly occupied iu, and partial to the latter class, 
he was required to make sections of the varied 
mouldings of arches, windows, doorways, clustered 
columns, and thereby tempted to undemtand the 
anatomy and constructive peculiarities of those 
buildings whose exterior surfaces his drawings were 
chiefly employed on. Unrestrained as to time, with 
every accommodation, both internally and extern- 
ally, to sketch with care, to draw with accuracy, and 
to study the effects of light, shade, and colour, the 
artists thus employed possessed advantages which 
had never before been known, and which Bartlett 
and other draftsmen could not obtain in many foreign 
places *, whence, hasty and unsatisfactory represen- 
tations have been the result. Both Bartlett and 
my earlier pupil, Mr. Prout, have frequently told 
me of the annoyances, and even the insults they 
often encountered, in piusuing their arduous and 
exciting avocations, 

[I avail myself of this opportunity of warning 
readers and purchasers not to censine either the 
author or artists for errors or omissions in letter- 
press, or had and worn-out impressions of plates, be- 
longing to the cathedral or aroHtectiual antiqiiities, 
in copies of those works which have the impi’int in 
their titles of any name or names, but Longman’s, 
Tiwlor, <fe Britton.] 

During the summer of 1819, Bartlett visited 
several of the fine monastic ruins of Yorkshire, Avith 
the accompanying scene:^ of mountain, wood, water, 
rock, and vaUey ; and I was not surprised to find 
that he ivas tempted to remain several weeks amidst 


those fascinating oy ects. He was, however, diligent 
and studious, and I have often been astonished that 
he did not particularly allude to the colom*ed 
di'awiugs he then made, as they are some of the best 
examples of the kind, by a student in Ai*t, I have 
ever Avitnessed. They are devoid of the maimerism 
Avhich almost every young, and even old artists, 
exhibit in the studies aud draAvings made from 
bitildings and scenerj* combined, Bartlett’s are 
di*aAvn Avith admirable accui-acy of line and fom, 
and represent the ruins of Pountains, Eoehe and 
Bivaulx, also other abbeys, Avdth their adjoining 
scenei'y. Original in style and colonring, they faith- 
fully porti-ay to the eye of the connoissem*, — and ai-e 
not deteriorated by mimi^ or imitation of a popular 
and fashionable artist. Hence they may be refeired 
to as the foimdation of Bartlett’s style and poAvers 
of mind aud hand as progressively employed and 
displayed in the multitnde of topographical works, 
illustrative of so many countries, places, buildings, 
and people. The following is a passage of a letter 
he addi-essed to me in 1849, when I asked liim to 
vnite some reminiscences of his early travelling and 
experience Arith me, and calculated to intimate 
something of his early pursuits and inspii'ations. 
He says : — “ I have a vivid but general recollection 
of the awakening of the antiquarian spirit Arithin 
me under yoiu* tuition ; of drives and walks about 
theAViltsbii-e downs, and of the great gig-umbrella, 
swaying to and fro, and the danger of all being 
capsized, of cromlechs, stone temples, old chui'ches, 
and old gate-ways, and a host of other objects ; but 
alas ! succeeding impressions have so huddled them 
together, that AA'hen I ti'y to fix on details, and specific 
objects and facts, all vanishes into thin air and misty 
generalisation.” 

Alyrespected pupil’s good feeling as well as literary 
tact may be perceived in the following passage from 
a paper he ivrote for “Sharpe’s London Alagazine,” 
in Oct. 1850, when revieAvmg the “auto-biography” 
of his aged master : — 

“ The study of English topogi*aphy and antiquities 
has so many interesting beai*itigB that we cannot bo 
Bin*pri8ed at its having found some able and zealous 
devotees. Eegarded merely in its connection Avith 
bistorical mvestigation, the science of ai'chteology 
is entitled to hold a high place in oiu* esteem. To 
the students of British history there is assiuedly 
no occupation more delightful than that of visiting 
the scenes of remarkable events, and examining 
the mouldei-ing relics of ancient days — ^battle-fields, 
eatbedi*als, castles, aud monastic ruins ; compai-ing 
the ai’ehitectm*al remains of different ages, and by 
the aid of previously acquii’ed knoAvledge, and the 
habit of investigation and research, foming, or 
endeavouring to form a judgment on the degrees 
of artistic sldll or social refinement, to which a 
paiticular period may have attained. The study 
of topogi’aphy or archtoology has also this adA’an- 
tage, that it makes CAnry counti’y, also every 
market-toAvn in old England, an object of interest, 
affords a plea for excellent excursions by ra»l or 
road, and induces a healthy habit of taking 
periodical journeys for change of an* and scone, 
Avhich, haA^mg the merit of being undertaken for a 
pm*posej in an earnest spuit, and Avith congenial 
companions, are free fr*om the insipidity of some 
so-called pleasiue-trips, vrhilst they minister to the 
health of the mind and the body by leading to long 
walks and vigorous rambles, enlivened by enter- 
taining disquisitions, and the constant floAV of 
friendly discussion. 

“ Amongst those who have done much — perhaps 
more thau is generally believed or admitted — 
towiu'ds the dittusion of a general taste for the 
study aud investigation of English antiquities (and 
for their careful presci’vation also) we may im- 
hesitatingly distinguish the literary veteran, John 
Britton, a person whose auto-biogi’aphy is now 
before us, aud AAffiose life and labours Avill form the 
suWeej: ortho present paper.” 

These sentiments and remarks by one who had 
experienced many of the pleasiues and toils of 
ti*ayel, whose voyages and wandeiings had extended 
over a large tiack of the earth’s surface, and who 
had vieAved scenes, buildings, ruins, and the human 
race under almost every variety of cHmatme, 
religion, and government, ai’e calculated to pro- 
pitiate as Avell as gratify the reader. 

It was my Avish, at the commencement of this 
brief notice of Mr. Bartlett, to have given such an 
account of his numeroi^ publications as might 
serve to identify, if not describe, tbeir vai'ied cha- 
racteristics and beauties of illustration : but they 
are so nmnerous, and contain such a multiplicity 
of Mghly AATougnt engravings, that a bare enume- 
ration alone would occupy more space than can be 
reasonably spared in the usual limits of this pe- 
riodical. I can partly reconcile myself to the 
omission by an assiuance that ray learned friend, 
Dr. Beattie, who was intimately associated vrith 
Bartlett, both at home and on foreign travel, is 
preparing for publication a small volume devoted to 


the life, and the literaiy and graphic Avorks of the 
artist. That the subject affords a Avide and very 
interesting theme for such a pen as the doctor can 
eoinmancl, may he inferred from the extent of the 
artist’s travels — the number and beauty of engrav- 
ings executed from his original draAvings— the 
adventiues and incidents of ti-avel by sea and by 
land, in all sorts of weather, clime, and cii’cmn- 
stance, which' must have been seen, felt by, and 
duly impressed the memoiy and sympathies of such 
a person as Bartlett. 

^*. Bartlett’s travels, mitings, and professional 
works allude to, and are circulated to 511iisti*ate, 
the history and manners of the human race in the 
foui* great divisions of oiu* globe. N'ot confined to 
Great Britain alonej they extend to many parts of 
Europe, and HkcAATise to America^ Asia, and to 
Africa *, and Avill be found to contain much useful 
and entertaining* infomation respecting those 
remote and varied regions. In then* ancient and 
modern biuldmgs ; their naiul, militaiy, and chil 
works; in the maimers, customs, and habits of 
the people; and in the geographical, geological, 
and zoological peculiarities belonging to and indi- 
genous to each, the artist and observant traveller 
have countless varieties for examination, and for the 
rational exorcise of pen and pencil. Fortunately, 
Ml*. Bartlett had prepared himself to employ both : 
not merely in the common-place, amateur stylo of 
many preceding travellerSj of committing to paper 
cnidely the emotions and incidents appertaining to 
self, but in a style of Avriting and gi'aphic execution 
calculated to please and infoim the enquiring 
student. I have knoAim boolcs of foreign travels 
made up by London authors from very slight, and 
even trivial notes : whilst the iUusti’atioiis have 
been produced by skilful artists at home, from 
equally frivolous sketches, or rather scratches. Not 
such are the works of my youthful pupil ; his eye 
and hand had been well-di*illed and disciplined by 
home experience and long practice, before he was 
qualified and commissioned to exercise them on 
works which became pre-eminently popular and 
iuteresting- 

A brief summaiy of the many publications which 
his diriAvings have given origin to and enriched, 
Avould require a more lengtheaded space thau can 
be apinopriated in this Avork. It must suffice for 
our present pu^iose to grte some general infor- 
mation to the inquiring reader, and specify the 
foreigi* eonntiies explored and delineated, and the 
volumes devoted to the whole. Previous to going 
abroad, I find that he travelled over many pai-ta of 
England, AYales, Scotland, and Ireland, and next 
visited Franco. Spain. Geimany, SAvitzerland, 
HoUiuid and Belgium: America, the United States, 
and Canada ; Turkey, Constantinople, Asia Minor, 
Syria, Italy, Greece, and the Grecian Archipelago ; 
Piedmont and Daupnmy ; Palestine, Egjyt, Shiai, 
Petrea, and the ia*abian deserts. He thrice ex- 
plored the East in the years 1834 and 1835, again 
in 1842 and 1845, and a thii*d time in 1853. He 
made four voyages to America, in the years 1836—7 
and — 8, and last in 1841 and 1852. No less than 
niueteen large volumes in quarto are devoted to 
those countries and districts, nearly the whole of 
which contain copious and interesting letter-press 
fr’om the fluent and able pen of Dr. Beattie, who 
accompanied the artist in some of his voyages and 
travelSj and thereby obtained a personal acquaint- 
ance Avith the persons, places, and objects introduced 
into Bartlett's pictorial illustrations. Though I 
am not enabled to specify the number of plates 
engraved from his di’aAzinga, I can assert that they 
are not far short of one thousand. In addition to 
these works, I find that oui* adventurous artist 
showed that he could exercise a skilful pen, as well 
as a rapid and obedient pencil, in the folloAving 
publications : — “ Walks about Jerusalem,” and the 
“Topography” of that far-famed city, 184A and 
1845; “Forty Days in the Desert,” 1848; “The 
Nile Boat,” 1849; “The Overland Boute,” 1850; 
“Footsteps of Our Lord,” 1851; “Pictui'cs from 
Sicily,” 1852; “The Pilgrim Fathers,” 1853. A 
new volume on “Scripture Sites and Scenes” is 
now in the press, (November, 1854). 

When the mumber, extent, and character of the 
volumes nbove enumerated, the thousands of miles 
traversed, the perils, dangers,^ and privations 
encountered, the varieties of climates, manners, 
customs, annoyances, and hardships experienced, 
and the aggregate of moneys expended in producing 
such an amount of illustrated topography are duly 
considered, the mind cannot help feeling wonder at 
what has been acbioA'cd, and admiration of the 
peraon who gave impetus to, and accomplished, 
such a monument of ^ mental, commercial, and 
manufacturing enterprise and skill. I\Tiilat we 
review and reflect on the palpable and tangible 
graphic library thus fomed, we may also ruminate 
on the thousaijds, nay millions, of persons who have 
been, and may yet be, benefited and improved by 
the pages and pictmes liereiu first seen, and hereby 
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indelibly impressed on tho memory, _ Tlie immense 
sale some of tiiese boolcs have had, (it is admitted by 
the publishers of the “Smtzerland^’ that twenty 
thousand copies of that work were sold) cannot fail 
to excite astonishment : not^ oidy to pemons un- 
acquainted with the pnblislmg ti’ade, biit p 
veterans of the old school. This is partly attribut- 
able to the modem method of engravmg on steel— 
the vast number of good impressions thereby 
attained, to engraving on wood and stereotyping 
both, to the system of “ hawking and pedlanng” 
books in numbers at low prices, to the growing 
eagerness to acqiiii’O knowledge, and to the vast 
improvements in machiueiy and the typographic 
art which distinguish and adorn the age in which 
we live. 

All these and other concomitants may be regarded 
as increase of mental food, as well as increase 
of coiTGSponding appetite. Instead of smTeiting 
the oYcr-craviug taste, however, we find it “ gi’ows 
with what it feeds on.” Commercially considered, 
the supply keeps pacemth the demand: and, if 
literatoe and Art continue to expand and improve 
for the next half century, yiroportionally as they 
have done for the lost, the amoimt of refinement, 
of luxury, and talent, will surpass all that mind 
and imagmatlon can grasp within then vigorous 
powers. By referring to the two splendid quarto 
volumes on “ Scotland,” with their many illus- 
trations, I find the publishers declare that forty 
thousand pounds were expended on their produc- 
tion 3 and that they gave emi)loyment,’and, it is pre- 
sumed, a livelihood, to above one thousand persons. 

Mr. Barilett was bom in Kentish Town, Middle- 
sex, on the 26th of March, 1809, and died on board 
the steamer Egyptus, on its passage from the 
East, between Malta and Marseilles, on the 13th 
of September, 1854, in the 45th yeai* of his age. 

John Britton. 

24 , 1854 . 


HDWARI) FORBES, F.R.S., F.G.S. 

A bright intelligence has passed away from 
amongst us, but 

The soul of Adonais, like a'star, 

Beacons from tho abode where tlie eternal are.” 


In him we have lost, we had indeed an example 
which all would he ivise to follow, Edward Eorbes 
was gifted with an intellect far above the common 
order, possessing remarkable powers of observation, 
and sufficient industry to apply them to the exami- 
nation of the most minute detail— his mind was 
capable of embracing large generalities, and of 
drawing bold philosophical deductions from his 
cai’eful inductiye research: hence his position in 
the world of science. In addition to those powers, 
Edward Forbes was gifted with much imagmation, 
which he had cultivated bv making himself familiar 
with the whole range of our elegant literatm'e. 
His hand had been trained to obey the directions of 
the mind ; and his playful sketches, full of elegance 
or hmnom', have been preserved as choice ti'easures 
by his admiring friends. It appears, indeed, to have 
been by a mere accident that science instead of Aa’t 
became the business of Ms life. The numerous 
and rare endowments of his mind, added to his 
excellent social qualities, snn'ounded him with a 
large circle of friends, by whom he is lamented 
deeply, and who arc most desirous of expressing 
their admiration by some endining mark to him 
who has left “ the trodden paths of men too soon.” 

Edward Eorhes was horn m 1815 in the Isle of 
Man. At an early period he displayed great fond- 
ness for natural objects ; and, as a ch&d, he sui’- 
rounded himself with curiosities gathered from the 
three kui^doms of natura. At length he was sent 
to the university of Edinburgh, where he pursued 
the study of natural historywith much zeal, and 
whenever an opportunity presented itself he became 
a laborious labourer in the field ; botanical and 
dindging excumions were continually undcifaken by 
him. 


Jrrotessor Jidward Eorbes first scientmo appoiu 
inent appears to have been that of naturalist ■ 
H.M.S. Beacon, sent on a surveying expedition ■ 


the ancient cities of that region. TMs appointme: 
enabled Professor Eorbes to establish Ms theories c 
tho natui’e and distribntion of submarine life. ] 
1843 he was appointed Professor of Botany in Kin g 
College: in 1845 he was elected a fellow of tl 
Eoym Society, and about the same time he wj 
geological surve 
wHch appointment togeth( 
mth that of Lecturer on Natural History in tl 
Government School of Mines he held until in tl 

Professor Edward Eorbes wrote nearly ninet 


SciontifiG Meniofrs, a Natural History of British 
Mollusca, History of Star Fishes, which lie illustrated 
with Ms own pencil, Ms ‘‘ Travels in Lycia,” 
numerous reviews in the Westminster and other 
ioumala, and some excellent papers on the Practical 
Botany of the Great EsMbition, and other topics in 
the Art-Joimidl. An intimate friend and fellow 
laboui-erhas so judiciously summed up the peculiari- 
ties of the character of Edward Eorbes that we feel 
any words of ours would be less complete than Ms. 

“ Edwai’d Eorbes had a great intellect, he was an 
acute and subtle thinker, and the broad pMlosopMcal 
tone and comprehensive ^*asp of Ms many sided 
mind enabled him to appreciate and to nnderstand the 
labours of others in fields of inquiry far different 
from his own. A naturalist by inclination and by 
profession ; a close observer in the museum and in 
the field : possessed of a vast acquaintance ivith the 
details of those branches of science which he made 
his especial study; no less capable of the widest 
generalisations, as Ms iEgean Besearches more 
especially show. In speculation a Platonist delight- 
ing in Henry More, in literatm’e and art blessed with 
a solidity of judgment and a refinement of taste such 
as fall to the lot of few, in social life a humourist of 
the order of Yorick ; gifts like these are alone 
sufficient to raise a man to eminence, and to lead us 
to lament as a great calamity Ms sudden and early 
death. B. H.” 


MR. CH^yiLES FOX. 

The Brighton newspapers announce tho recent 
death of Mr. Chai’les Fox, a young sculptor who 
was rapidly rising into notice in that town and its 
neighbourhood. In 1847 he received the Silver Isis 
Medal of the Society of Arts, for a model of a 
Group of CMldi’cn, as the successful competitor in 
that department of art. In 1851 he contributed to 
the Crystal Palace ExMhition a model of a design 
in Bculptm’6 for a pediment, noticed and engraved 
in the illustrated catalogue of the Art- Journal. 
In the summer of 1853, he designed and executed a 
set of decorative panels in relief, for the front of 
Ml’, F. Wright’s music establishment in North 
Street, Brighton, There are various works of his 
disti’ibuted about, executed for Ms patrons, all of 
wMch give evidence of a talent that time might 
have fully developed. Latterly he executed many 
piecing groups of animals, modelled from nature, 
wMeh, fr’om raeir fidelity and taste, indicate, that 
had he been spai’ed, he would have arrived at con- 
siderable eminence in Ai’t. His devotion to Art, 
combined ’with great modesty and amiability, so 
endeai'ed him to all who knew Mnij that he has left 
among Ms friends many a sorrowing heart at Ms 
early death. 


BEITISH INDUSTHIES. 


INTRODUCTION. 

The position wliicli any nation occupies in 
the scale of civilisation is exactly deter- 
minable hy the industry of its people. The 
constitution of the human mind — ^the consti- 
tution of the human body — ^is of that 
character to render activity necessary for 
health, and to make repose destructive to 
every energy. The mutual dependence of 
mind and body renders it essential that an 
equal bux'then should be thrown upon each. 
There is a heautiful balance between the 
intellectual and physical forces, which if 
disturbed leads to iiTegularities, which are 
diseases. The mind we call immaterial, 
the body is essentially material; 3^et this 
material mass is quickened into motion by 
the^ influences of certain physical forces 
which hold a position — not well defined — 
between gross matter, and the “ Spark of 
Life.” Light, heat, electricity, and other 
forces which the eye of the philosopher sees, 
but which he has not yet grasped, are neces- 
sary agents to the existence of the organised 
mass we call man, but they are not the 
cause of that existence. An unknown energy 
— -far beyond the reach of the most giant 
mind-ywhich we call LirE— is hidden behind 
the veil, and the physical agencies, like the 
lightnings around the sacred mount, hide 
the Divinity which crowns it. Yet ai’e this 
gross organic mass, these physical forces, 
and the ethereal life, bound together in a 


wonderful system. To maintain the health 
of life even in its highest developments of 
intellect, a change of foimi in some portion 
of the material constitution is necessary. 
The exercise of the mind in the develop- 
ment of a single thought compels a portion 
of human muscle to change its form — 
in common language to he destroyed ; it is 
in fact resolved from its compound condition 
into its more simple elements. Every 
thought therefore according to its energy — 
its intensity — is dependent upon a chemical 
change. Thus a mind of excessive energy, 
with an intensification of power, wears out 
ik-Q body faster than the material elements 
can be supplied. 

On the other hand, if the material 
elements required to restore the waste in 
our bodies be supplied in too great 
abundance, the machinery is clogged, the 
mind becomes inactive, the power of appro- 
priation and assimilation is reduced, and 
man becomes a sensual creation merely. 
Bodily efforts, the exertion of muscular 
force, the development of mechanical power, 
calling upon the system for an active resto- 
ration of the employed material, leaves but 
little for the mind to work upon, and conse- 
quently intellectual power and great bodily 
exertion are not compatible. 

Nature performs all her works by a 
system of constants. The change of a 
constant quantity of matter is required to 
produce the development of a constant 
quantity of the spiritual energy. The deve- 
lopment of an equivalent of mind requires 
the consumption of an equivalent of the 
material elements by which it is enchained. 
To reduce this I’easoning to its simplest 
form by an example, let us take that 
beautiful example of British industry, the 
Locomotive steam engine. In this machine 
we have an ingenious system of wheels, 
cranks, and levers, which we may call its 
limbs. Notwithstanding the exactness of 
all its mechanical details, it is inert, it will 
not move. Coals are placed in its furnace, 
and water in its boiler ; still it is inert. 
Eire is applied to coal, there is a quickening 
of chemical energy, the water is converted 
into steam, this expanding, exerts a me- 
chanical force, and the huge machine moves, 
as it were, with its own vitality. It moves, 
howevei’, at an exact rate, that rate being 
determined by the coal consumed. Every 
pound of coal burned, produces a given 
equivalent of heat ; this converts an exact 
weight of water into steam, and this exerts 
a constant quantity of mechanical force. 

If onr locomotive engine is to travel ten 
piiles in an hour, a certain quantity of coal 
is required ; if it is to travel sixty miles in 
the same time, the supply of fuel must be 
increapd six times. The theoretical quan- 
tity will he less than the actual quantity 
required, but this arises from the fact that 
all the heat we produce by combustion is 
not employed, owing to the imperfections of 
onr mechanical arrangements. 

^ Civilisation consists in producing the 
highest amount of vitality, thb largest quan- 
tity of producing power, and the most 
perfect development of mind. A people— 
the most industrious will necessarily be the 
most virtuous and intellectual. It may be 
said that onr over-laboured population do 
not answer to those conditions. Unfortu- 
nately, it is too true they do not, and it is 
because they are over-laboured. A great 
kw is broken, and a great curse follows. 
Every sin carries its own punishment. 

^ In a given time an overwrought popula- 
tion produces less than the same number of 
men and women who have laboured fairly ; 
the condition of the first is wreck of mind 
and of body, that of the second is the main- 




tenance of health and capabilities for pro- 
gress. Industry, therefore, is givingmindand 
body an equal and a fair amount of labour, 
and civilisation depends upon the proper ful- 
filment of the coniStions of human existence. 

Man was placed on this planet with 
powers to ‘‘ replenish the earth and subdue 
it, and have dominion over the fish of the 
sea, and over the fowl of the air, and over 
every living thing that moveth upon the 
earth.” In chemical constitution the vege- 
table and the animal tribes differ but little 
from man ; the vegetable has life by 
its infiuence developed, the animal has life 
of a higher order, and under its exciting 
power pursues a more enlarged round of 
existence. Man however has more than 
this, and in the dignified possession of a 
soul, a world-embracing, a world-searching 
intelligence, he is enabled to exert his 
dominion over all things. 

' A beast may possess a I'emarkable power 
of instinct: we see the bird construct a 
wonderful nest, and the beaver build a re- 
markable cell, but their powers over nature 
are limited. Neither the bird nor the beaver 
ever constructed a tool. Man, on the con- 
trary, is enabled to avail himself, not merely 
of the raio material which nature gives him, 
but, observing the laws upon which nature 
herself works, detecting the mechanical 
powers by which the universe is regulated, 
and the physical powers unceasingly at 
work in creation, he compels them, as 
slaves, to do his- bidding. Man manufac- 
tures levers and wedges, he makes machines, 
which no other animal ever did. 

Man’s supremacy entirely depends upon 
his so nicely adjusting the powers of mind 
and body, that he can make them equally 
available to the ends he aims at. The 
mental powers are exerted to discover the 
constitution of the earth, the creations on 
its surface and the physical forces by which 
all these are regulated. This is science. 
Without science there can be no advance. 
Truths become known to us only through 
the researches of science ; therefore the im- 
perative necessity of so training the mind 
that it can search, and by seeking, find. 
Whatever may be the form of science, its 
ends are no more than this. 

Having discovered a truth we seek to apply 
it, and every advance of any human industry 
is but an application of a known truth. 

British industry claims a front position 
in the armies of mankind. Other peoples 
are marching forward with us ; are we so 
using our mental and muscular forces that 
we can maintain onr position in the van ? 
Let us not fall hack from over-excitement, 
producing its necessarily consequent relaxa- 
tion, Let us not he left behind by vainly sup- 
posing our position a secure one, by supinely 
reposing on our conquests, and falling into 
that luxuriant ease, which quickly generates 
the indolence and the immorality which 
has ruined all the great kingdoms from 
Assyria to Spain. The object of the papers 
which it is proposed to publish in the Art^ 
Journal under the above title, is to analyse 
the conditions of ah the British industries. 
To give the histories of their progress — ^to 
show the applications of science which have 
been made in each department respectively 
— to indicate the wants which are felt — ^to 
describe the processes at present in use — 
and to give general statistical returns of the 
productive powers of our manufactures. It 
is hoped that much valuable information 
may thus be accumulated, and to render 
this in the highest dem'ee accurate, we 
solicit the assistance of the producers, who 
alone can furnish that information which 
ensures the desired correctness. 

Bobert Hunt. 


GEOMETEIC ANALYSIS OF THE 
POETLAND YASE. 


The Portland Vase has always been justly 
esteemed one of the most beautiful models of 
its Mnd, and a wonderful vestige of the per- 
fection to which the ancients had carried the 
art of glass making and enamelling. 

Most of the modem vase-shaped works, in 
glass and porcelain, are either imitations of its 
form or modifications of it, and, as far as tasteful 
decoration, art can go no further, so the moderns 
have nothing left except to imitate. Sometimes 
we see it elongated, and then a foot or pedestal 
must be added, for one of the beauties of the 
original is that its curve downwards is cut off 
exactly at the point where it will stand firmly 


without extending the base ; at other times the 
shoulders are contracted till a slender form is 
produced, elegant enough for the eye hut useless 
as. a vessel of capacity. The twisted handles can 
never be placed more securely from accident, 
but we see them, tiled in every possible 
way, without any particular improvement in 
form, but always at the risk of exposure. Sub- 
joined is the analysis of its various curves, and, 
adapting the problem to other proportions, every 
possible variety of its form may be calculated. 

The height of the Portland Vase is nearly ten 
inches, and its width is seven inches, and these 
proportions are suffcient to obtain its geome- 
tric curves ; its true geometrical proportion is 
seven, the seven in height ending at the third 
curve forming the shoidder, where its capacity 
ends, the neck being unimportant. 



Describe with any radius the circle a. b., draw 
the perpendicular line c. n., and the horizontal 
line A. B,, dividing the circle into quadrants,^] 
divide o. d. into twelve equal parts, and from the 
centre e. seven equal parts, placing one half of 
each part on each side the point E., which gives 
three and a half to each side ; raise the perpen- 
diculars G. H., E. I., and complete the square, 
dividing into thirty-five equal parts; these parts 
are for regulating the points at which the curves 
of the shoulder and neck terminate. From the 
point K., with radius K. g., describe the curves 
Q. n., E. L.; and from the point m., with radius M, L.. 
describe the curves l. n., l. n.; from the point i., 
with radius i. N., describe the curves N. p., and 
from the point h. on the other side describe the 
curve N. p.; and from the points b. e., with 
radius B. s., describe the curves p. T., p. v. For 
the lower side of the vase take the point b., 
with radius b. g., and the same on the other 
side, with radius a. p., describe the curves P. u., 
G. XT. ; thus the sides of the vase are complete. 

For the handle take the points 2 2, with 


radius 3 3, describing the curves 3 3 ; and for 
the lower part of the handle take the points 
G. p., witli radius g. x. and p. x., describing the 
curves x. L., x. L. on either side. 

For the height take the point w., and describe 
the uppermost curve at the lowex' line of the 
square c., and draw the base line u, u. through 
the point w. The vase is thus completed geo- 
metrically. 

Wore the lower curves of the sides continued 
another line or two, its stability would he very 
uncertain, as may he ascertained by continuing 
it till it touched the circle ; and were the curve 
of the neck continued any higher it would have 
too much capacity as well as he disproportionate. 

The place of the handles is arranged in the 
best manner for giving stability, as they join in 
to the thinnest part of the neck, and allow of 
a slight thickening at the joint. 

Thus it is a good form for capacity, and is at 
the same time a model of elegance. 

Welb Taylor^ 


beitish eictxjees foe the paeis 

EXHIBITION. 


To the Editor of the Abt-Joubnal. 

It has been generally understood in the profession, 
that in the French exhihition of 1855, the English 
school was to be folly represented. I Imow not who 
aa'e the authorities to whom the selection of works 
is confided, but I hear of many painters of a certam 
celehrity — ^many whose works constitute features in 
whatever collections they are himg — ^who have not 
been invited to contribute ; and, on the other hand, 
I have heard of others having received invitations 
whom I do not remember even, by accident, to 


have executed a really good picture. Ify object in 
addressing this letter to you is twofold ; to ask 
to whom the selection is confided; and to make 
a proposition, viz., that the selected works he first 
exhibited for a few days in London before trans- 
mission to the continent, in order to let us see how 
the committee have acquitted themselves. F, V. 

fW"e can ^ve oiu* coiTespondent, and the many 
whose opinions he may he said to represent, very 
little information on tms head ; the proceedings of 
the selecting committee have been conducted with 
considerable mystery ; few seem to be at all aware 
of what the aiTangements are. “Papers” and 
“ reports,” if there have been any, are studiously 
kept away from those they most concern ; we have, 
however, elsewhere referred to the subject. — ^E d,] 




THE AET-JOTJEHAL. 


THE PEOGEESS OE AET-MANEEACTUEE. 

THE EKCAUSTIC TILES OF MESSRS. MAW. 

One of the results arisiug necessrfy from tto inoreasing wealth and 
population of this country during the last quarter of a century, has been 
Lm-i addition' to om- eoolesiastioal and domestic edifloes; the 

rearmaments of the architect, in consequence of this increase, lias led to 
the revival of a branch of manufacturing art which, though it once wm 
carried on in England, has for many centuries been’ totally disregarded j 


rooms with rich papers, and our floors with costly carpets,^ for this 
purpose, and not alone to promote our personal comfort ; but inasmiicli 
as carpets are inapplicable to our halls, conservatories, &c., we find an 
admirable substitute in oil-cloths, or in the more suitable though rather 
more expensive materials which the art of the potter pi’oduces. 

The four engravings on this page are from tiles intended for ordinaiy 
purposes : we have by our side while we write a large number of these 
specimens, all more or less rich in pattern, but all distinguished by purity 
of design : the colours they show are cluefly red, bufi, black, and chocolate, 
alternating in each respective pattern ; but we presume that any of these, 



we allude to the manufacture of Encaustic Tiles for paving. In a series 
of articles on this subject that appeared in the Ar£-/ourml^ during the 
period of the G-reat Exhibition in 1851, we entered at length into the his- 
tory of this manufacture, which dates back to a very early time ; we are 
thus spared the necessity of doing more than to offer a few general remarks 
suggested by the engraved examples which appear on this page, and in the 
coloured print that follows it: other examples are in preparation for 


and even other colours, might be used for any pattern to suit the taste or 
fancy of the purchaser. The chromolithographic prinit on the opposite 
page, beautifully printed by Messrs. Leighton, from Ihe design of Mr. 
Garling, Member of the Institute of British Architects, is from tiles of a 
more expensive character, adapted for halls and for apartments where 
they may harmonise with other highly enriched decorations. Of course, 
there are also various designs applicable to sacred edifices. There is 



Buccessiye numbers of the Journal ; the whole are from tiles manufactured 
by^easrs. Maw & Co., Benthall Works, Broseley, Shropshire. ' . 

' Bnw.inuch-the respective arts of the designer and the colourist may be 
V "to besar bn the successful production of encaustic tiles it will not 
be ^ understand ; and how greatly their judicious use enhances 

We hold it almost as an axiom 
portion of a building, whether used for public or 
pnvate pu^oses, vhat does not admit of some Mnd of ornamental work : 

below, there should be something to 
arrest attention, and that aims at pleasing. We cover the walls of our 


exceeding delicacy in the various patterns that make up the entire com- 
position, united with a most appropriate and judicious distribution of 
colours; no one tint forces itself obtrusively on the eye ; the general 
harmony, is perfect. : ’ 

A reference to our advertising sheet will give the reader some idea of 
the cost of the encaustic tile pavements of Messrs. Maw. There is no 
reason that we can see why they should not be brought into very general 
use : we believe they will ,be found but little more expensive than stone 
floorings, while they are infinitely superior. We need only add that Messrs. 
Maw may be, applied to for any information that may be re( 3 [uired. 


MAW & Co., BENTHALL WORKS, NEAR BROSELEY, SALOP. 
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PEEPARATIONS POE 
THE PAEIS EXHIBITION 


HAlfGHESTER. 
great industrial 


Of all our great industrial centres, it 
questionable if any ^vilL equal, certainly none 
will surpass, Manchester in the unity of will and 
largeness of plan with which preparations for a 
worthy appearance at Paris next year have 
been entered into. Considerable regret and 
dissatisfaction seem to he felt there at the 
irregular and imperfect way in which the Lan- 
cashire district was represented at Lendon, 
notwithstanding the exertions of the local com-*| 
mittee, in 1851. This time there seems little 
likelihood of ground beiug left for any such 
regret. The subject has been taken up with 
such energy and systematic purpose, and so 
much influence and individual activity is being 
thrown into it, that failure is plainly impossible. 
PTot only are the men who have taken the 
matter in hand of the sort, both by bead and 
by position, to carry their purpose, bub the 
measures and system they have resolved upon 
are of a nature, like many of the Manchester 
enterprises, well deserving, by their practical 
originality and enlarged public spirit, to arrest 
the attention and engage the consideration of 
other parts of the country^ 

On the 13th of July last a public meeting was 
held, at which the subject was discussed and 
considered in a manner so well-judged, so prac- 
tical , and clear, and with such decided favom’, 
that the Board of Trade considered it advisable 
to repiint the whole proceedings for distribution 
in the other districts. At this meeting a large 
and influential committee was appointed, which 
for the sake of more direct continuous effort, 
was condensed into au Executive, composed of a 
dozen of the men who are the mind and life of 
those great progi’essive and commercial insti- 
tutions, which make Manchester stand out so 
favourably among the cities of the empire. The 
plan upon which they have decided to form and 
exhibit a complete assortment of tbe textile pro- 
ductions of their district, though so large and 
public-spirited as scai'ceiy to be adoptahle else- 
■vvhore, seemed to rise up before them, on viewing 
the subject from all sides, as tbe only practical 
and satisfactory mode. 

In the first place, they have determined to 
suppress in their assortment, all names of manu- 
facturers, and to seek only a thoroughly 
complete, systematic, and concentrated repre- 
sentation of the trades of the district. The 
general interest only is to be regarded and 
arranged for, and nowhere to be sacrificed to 
individual interest, influence, or whim. Prices, 
of course, are to bo affixed,* therein lies the 
greatest strength of the Manchester productions. 

' But tbe effect is still further sought to be 
simplified and concentrated, by carefully system- 
atising and assorting the textile products to be 
sent. The articles made and sold in the 
Manchester market are so extremely varied in 
kind, in quality, and in decoration, that, though 
everything of any practical importance is to 
have its due place, the greatest care and special 
knowledge of the valued goods will have to be 
exercised, in order to prevent all unnecessary 
repetition, and yet leave nothing out. The 
labour, the acquaintance with details, and the 
concentrated system which the realisation of 
such an object would involve, tbe Executive 
wisely considered as not to be expected from 
occasional and disconnected voluntary effort. 
They have therefore entrusted the responsibility 
of these details to a practical agent under their 
direction, who will not only get together tbe 
almost numberless portions of the general 
assortment, but will see them properly^ and 
effectively put together in the Paris Exhibition, 
and bo tbeir spokesman and representative 
during their stay there. 


GLASGOW, 

Has fifty-eight exhibitors, of whom four- 
teen will show printed muslius and cambrics, 
handkerchiefs, &c.; three, Turkey red goods; 
four, woollen and printed shawls; six,^ fancy 
dress fabrics, ginghams, &c. ; six, plain and 


fancy muslins, harness curtains, and lappets; six, 
lace and embroideries ,* one, linen and damask ; 
two, carpets ; fifteen, chemical and mineral pro- 
ducts, dyes, &c, ; and one, bone products and 
manures. The machinery and miscellaneous 
articles have been, as in other cases, reseiwed by 
tbe Board of Ti-ade to be grouped with the other 
objects of tbe same classes sent from other parts 
of the kingdom. We hope that, among these, 
the ship-builders and marine machinists of the 
Clyde, will find means to exhibit some evidence 
of the enterprise and skill which have made the 
echo of the hundreds of hammers on its banks 
resound over every shore. Glasgow, like other 
places, has been obliged to be content with a 
third of the space originally applied for ; hut 
this contraction of space for the display of its 
products has not, we believe, led to the same 
results as in Manchester ; that is, to such a 
systematic plan of action on the part of the com- 
mittee, as would both prevent needless redupli- 
cation of similar articles, and obviate omissions 
and incompleteness of general representation of 
tbe local industries. Tlie“committee is lai’ge and 
influential, and many of its members connected 
with tbe houses exliibiting ; but it does not 
take any larger scope of action than the duty 
referred to it by tbe Board of Trade, of fairly 
dividing tbe space allocated among tbe appli- 
cants, and a geneml local direction in their 
behalf, which is indeed the same limit of action 
as all the other committees also have hitherto 
adopted. 


LETTERS FPvOM THE 
MAHUEACTUEING LISTEICTS. 


, SUNDERLAND. 

Though little or no effort is being made 
at Hewcastle-on-Tyne, the principal hive and 
emporium of northern industry and commerce, 
to represent its interests and powers at Paris, 
its smaller but equally active neighbour, Sun- 
derland, is taking vigorous and well-concerted 
steps to assert its progress and importance, ^ A 
numerous and spirited committee, divided into 
various special sub-committees, is preparing strik- 
ing representations of tbe powers and results of 
tbe different industries of which their town is 
tbe centre ; models illustrative of the art and 


BiBMixGHAxr, Decenibei', IS 54 

Many inventions and improvements have origi- 
nated in this great centre of manuiaeburing 
industry, and from tbe necessary relation which 
most of the products of the dis^ict bear to Art, 
we may conclude that a notice of some of the 
improvements that are constantly going forwai’d 
wDl be only what their growing importance 
to the present age demands. Some few of these 
I have no remark upon, and others in course 
of completion will furnish matter, perhaps of 
increased interest, for subsequent communica- 
tions. 

The glass manufactories of Messrs, Chance 
& Sons, Spon Lane, of Messrs. Bacchus & 
Sons, and Bice Harris, of Birmingham, are 
constantly presenting improvements in objects 
of Art-manufacture ; and in the materials con- 
nected therewith. One of thesej which originates 
with the first-named firm, I have now to de- 
scribe. It comes under the designation of 
printing on glass — an Art which, though pra<v 
tised to a certain extent at this establishment 
by means of stencilling, and the rude process 
still in use in tbe potteries, which transferred 
upon the glass designs of mechanical ornamenta- 
tion, has never, until lately, been applied to the 
production of works of Ai't by a similar process. 
This of course is only an improvement, or 
rather enlargement of the former mode which 
resembles that of calico printing, but instead 
of the additional colours being hud on by a 
pui’ely mechanical method, as for instance the 
lantern panes for halls, staircases, &c.^ they 
have to be applied by tbe pencil, and several 
artists are engaged for that purpose. It must 
not be understood that the improvement now 
under considembion, or rather this extension 
of the art of printing on glass, is intended to 
supersedfiv the purely mechanical mode and style 
of ornamentation to which 1 have alluded. A.g 
long as there are halls and staircases to illumi- 
nate, the lantern cheap panes will be preferred 


forthe purpose, end as'long ae they ere preferred 


and sections of some of their most celebrated 
and successful ships now sailing ; samples of coal 
and coke, with a section of a coalpit, showing the 
different strata through which the shafts pene- 
trate, and the modes of working ; a model of 
the Bocks and Harbour ; specimens of ores, and 
mineral products ; glass, through Mr. Hartle;f, 
their largest manufacturer, showing what 
Sunderland can do in that branch, in competition 
with Franco and Belgium ; anchors and chain- 
cables, through Messrs. Wright & Son, showing 
what tbe French may have in that line if they 
choose ; and in every way, as a busy and enter- 
prising maritime town and ^eab coal and iron 


tbe mechanical style of glass decoration will bo 
cultivated, and continue to progress. I call it me- 
chauical in contradistinction to the more artistic 
stylo which recent experiment has introduced, 
but it is perhaps more properly described as 
branch of ornamental Art applied to glass 
decoration, for the specimens I saw, though 
mechanical in their nature, bore a stamp of Art 
about them which is nob to be equalled by the 
band. lu fact they are very considerably in 
advance of some of the first efforts of this firm 
in the same direction. And for beauty and 
delicacy are far superior to anything of the kind 
at present in vogue. So that both these modes 

with each other for a moment. The processes 


important trade they carry on with it. It will I 
be rather a pity, however, that this impression, 
which, were all these products and evidences of 
enterprise and skill concentrated and connected 
together, could scarcely fail to be effected, must 
inevitably be a good deal weakened, and perhaps I 
almost prevented by the scattering of these 
varions productions into systematie positions all 
about the building, so as to ^ 


of both modes have some features in common. 
The surface of the hiight glass is obscured or 
dulled after the reception of designs in either 
walk by the vitrifying process, and tbe original 
print, when transferred upon the glass, can be 
iLif TinsiLioua Subjected to different degrees of ornamentation, 
be nlaced and ’'^hich are expressed technically by the l^ttei-s 

plainly its disadvantages as well as its advantages. 


SILK TRADE. 


the printing press, after which the impression 
left upon the glass is vitrified, when ib is made 
to assume a pleasing sepia colour, not only 
because it is a good colour iu itself, bub also 
because it is , well adapted to combine with 
others afterwards. I saw, during my short stay 
at these works, some landscapes just transferred 
in sepia, and retaining all the artistic spirit and 
excellence of the originals. At present these 
consist only of lithographic prints,^ for it must 


This trade, being a good deal scattered about 
in various localities, Spitalfields, Manchester, 

Macclesfield, Coventiy, &o., though tolerably dis- 
tinct branches are peculiar to each of these 
places, the principal manufacturers, in order to 

nroducG a united and well organised effect, have, . ^ — - — « .. ... 

he believe, determined to unite and exhibit their be recollected that the Art la only in its infancy, 
rggregSId products in a separate department, and that, therefore, it avads ^tcelf only of tbe 
af'the general silk trade of England. We have means witbm its reach and 
liHle doubt that their products, taken in con- stone are .found to be the most usemi ana 

nection with their prices, will not fail to stand eligible for its th^" gS 

nn face to face with the silks and when printed, easily transfeired A 


well, even when ; 
velvets of France and Germany. 


I and possess moreover the recommendation of 


o 
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coming direct from tiie hand of the ai'tisfc instead 
of being a mere translation, as our hest^ prints 
from engravings ore. Of course in the infancy 
of such a decoi'ation it would not do to go to 
the expense of steel engiTivinge, by first-rate 
artists, though these will in time be doubtless 
brought into requisition; so that its perfection 
must keep pace with the progressive develop- 
ment of artistic skiU. And when we consider 
that a drawing from the hand of a master like 
Landseer or Stanfield, may even now be re-pro- 
duced with equal facility and fidelity upon the 
glass, I think we are not over-rating the merits 
of this inveution when we say it is destined to 
become a powerful auxiliary in promoting and 
perpetuating the interests of Art. It may, in- 
deed, be ranked among the most ingenious 
contrivances by which works of Art are fami- 
liarised to the eye of modern society, and when 
by its means we not only delight and cultivate 
the eye by its associations with some of the 
most beautiful creations of ancient and modern 
Art, bub shut out at the same time from its view 
some disagreeable object or prospect, which 
might otherwise constantly intrude itself upon 
the sight; 'the positive as well as negative merits 
of such an invention will be at once recognised 
and appreciated. 

After the sepia impression has undergone the 
touches of the artist with the pencil (supposing 
any diversity of tint is required) to suit the 
taste of the purchaser, it is again vitrified 
by the fire and made at once a durable and 
picturesque embellishment of omi modern build- 
ings. And thus we have a certain and expe- 
ditious mode of re-producing our best pictures 
on the surface of a material never before pressed 
into the service of Art, and a new moral in- 
fiuenco brought into operation for cultivating 
the eye, elevating the taste, and creating, nob 
only a love of the beautiful, biit a desire for its 
gratification, which nothing short of these ex- 
haustless productions will be adequate to supply. 

Messrs. Eiee Harris & Son, have succeeded 
in perfecting a sanitary gas-shade in gluss, which 
is a great improvement upon the ordinary globe; 
as, independently of its sanitary advantages, it is 
much more capable of ornamentation, and will 
be likely to find its way into the houses of 
those to whom beauty of foim and colour is 
a consideration. 

There is considerable competition here in 
the production of bronzes ; — each manufacturer 
prides himself on the peculiar quality or colour 
of the bronze used in his estabUshment, and each 
is equally jealous of the mode by which ho 
accomplishes his object. But though many im- 
provements have been made in the manufacture 
of this beautiful material — and others are still in 
course of completion— we fall short at present 
of the success attained by the Branch, not only 
in the price, but in the artistic perfection of the 
objects they produce. This may be accounted 
for, in part, by the comparative cheapness of 
labour employed, and the superior Art-education 
which even the lowest class enjoys in that 
countiy ; and %ot by any supposed mysterious 
intuition with which they are favoured more 
than ourselves. In fact, oven with the draw- 
backs alluded to, we are treading close upon their 
heels; and, from the examples I have seen, I 
doubt not we shall speedily be in a-position to 
dispute the laurel with our ingenious continental I 
neighbours. 

Mr. Stroud; of Suffolk Street, has succeeded in 
applying to brass chandeliers, &e., a now kind of 
bronze, which, instead of consisting of pigments, 
as those of some other manufaeturevs, is formed 
by metallic amalgamation, and thus admits of 
various shades of colour, according to the 
strength of the coating it receives. 

Messrs. Toy & Son, Soho "Works, have pro- 
duced some beautiful bronze figures, by the 
application of what they call a '“^powder ” to the 
'which, may be of any quality. 

Mefito Joseph & Edmund Ratcliff, St. 
Rauls Square^ have succeeded in producing a 

metaBicv^bronjje of peculiar richness of colour, 
and calmUatedJrom the solidity of its nature to 
mamtaui the^beauty of its appearance. It is not 
a mere external application, bub the result of 
many experiments in the composition of the 
material itselfi 


The bronze of Messrs. Messenger, of Broad 
Street, is merely a stain applied to the brass or 
any other metal, and wlfich, when shown in 
combination with the lacquered brass of the 
vai’ious articles exhibited, gives a pleasing con- 
trast and beautiful relief to the colours of the 
objects. 

The eminent establishment of Messrs. Elking- 
tou & Mason, Newhall Street, is rich in bronze 
works of Art, as it is in those of almost every other 
metal. Some of their bronze figures will bear a 
comparison with the French iu their beautiful 
polish and variety of colour (in which the deep 
copper red, the bright green, and the more 
opaque purple bronze, are tastefully presented) ; 
and, on the score of durability, they ai’o doubt- 
less superior. They are at present engaged in 
casting the statue of the late Sir Robert Peel 
(upwards of seven feet high) for this town, 
which is to be done in bronze-metal, from the 
model of Mr. Peter Hollins. H. 


GOVERNMENT OFFICES IN 
DOWNING STREET. 


The public offices are not creditable to the 
country, viewing the buildings with reference to 
architectural chaiacter. But more than this, 
they are the occasion of extvavagmcG in govern- 
ment expenditure ; for, if returns could be pro- 
cured of losses by inopportune leasing, removals, 
and repairs, and of payments for rent, it would 
be found that a structure w'bich might bo of first- 
rate character of Art, would, even with large 
outlay, effect a money-saving. Somerset House, 
indeed, with some defects, is a noble building. 
But, such undertakings have, we suppose, of late 
years, been regarded as those of some pre- 
historic period. Still, suggestions have been 
made heretofore, for the erection, of offices in 
and near to Downing Street. The original 
design of Sir J ohn Soane, the architect of the 
buildings remodelled by Sir Charles Barry, con- 
templated a corresponding wing on the south, 
with an entrance to Downing Street aa a centre. 
A plan on a similar principle has lately been 
submitted to Sir William Molesworth, The 
design — by Mr. J ohn Tan’ing, architect— proposes 
a structure to cover an area, with the existing 
buildings, of about 700 by 400 feet. One front 
would be in the Park ; the south front would be 
m Charles Street ; and space for the north front, 
and for a now entrance to the Park, would bo 
gained by the removal of Dover House, The 
details of the present buildings appear to be 
repeated throughout, the chief novelty of effect 
consisting in the extension, the great size of the 
buildings, the additional story in the centre of 
the composition; and the lofty archways. There 
is a good general outline, as seen in the drawing, 
though greater variety in the elevations might 
seem deshuble. 

Whilst we believe that a building of a 
superior character is required for the object 
referred to, as well as that the ground next 
Downing Street should be turned to account, 
we think that it would be desirable and proper 
to ascertahi what was contemplated by Sir 
^ Charles Bany, We must also say that we are 
very strongly opposed to the hasty removal of 
structures, such the beautiful screen — wall and 
portico of Dover House. Aa regards the embel- 
lishment of the metropolis, the system of build- 
ing up and pulling down is one involving waste 
of money and opportpities. Carlton House, 
with its beautiful portico and screen was taken 
away. Buckingham Palace has undergone re- 
peated alterations, in the course of which the 
marble arch had to be removed* The recent 
alterations of the bmldings in Whitehall, though 
•effected with great skill, themselves illustrate 
what we refer to. As regards particular works 
of merit, we have surely not enough of such works 
to think lightly of their preservation. A new 
entrance to the park is wanted somewhere about 
Spring Gardens, but we do not know that one 
is, at the particular spot occupied by Dover 
House. If it were positively necessary to re- 
move the screen and portico, the materials 
should be preserved and set up elsewhere. 


SAPPHO. 

EBOM THE STxVTDE BY W. THEED. 


Perhaps the whole range of classic histoiy, 
fabulous and true, offers no subject moro suited 
to the sculptoi'’s art than what writers, however 
scantily, tell us of Sappho, and what we have 
learned of her from some fragments of her 
poems which have come down to us- All 
poetry is allied with Art more or less, but the 
lyrics of Sappho, one of the greatest luminaries 
of the jEolic School, exhibit so much warmth of 
feeling, such sweetness, Such delicacy of thought, 
#and megance of diction, that the artist, bo he 
painter or sculptor, who seeks to idealise the fair 
poetess— remembering, moreover, thatthe beauty 
of her pei’son is said to have equalled that of her 
: miud — could have no more exquisite image 
presented to him as a model of feminine grace 
and purity. 

She was one 

■Whose lyi-Q the spirit of sweot song had Iniug 
With myrtlo and with laurel ; on. whose head 
Goniu.s had shed hia starry glories, — transcripts 
Of woman’s loving heart, and woman’s disappointment. ” 

The whole of Sappho’s poems are said to have 
been in existence in the time of Horace, who 
refers to her in his Odes,’* nearly six hundred 
years after her death : she wrote nine books iu 
I lyric verse, besides epigrams, elegies, &c : with 
the exception of one complete ode and a number 
I of fragments, all these are extinct. It has been 
remarked that the loss of her woiks is perhaps 
as much to be lamented as that of any other 
ancient author whose writings have perished, for 
besides the pleasure that might have been derived 
[ from them as works of ai't, they would un- 
doubtedly have thrown much light on the 
condition and social relations of women in some 
parts of Greece, a subject now involved in great 
I obscurity.” Her history from the period when 
she loft her native place, the island of Lesbos, 
for Sicily, which she is said to have done while 
yet in the full possession of her beauty and 
intellectual powers, though for what cause is 
uot known — the time, place, and manner of her 
death, have never been determined. As with 
almost every other distinguished character of 
antiquity, so also with Sappho, there is much 
of the fabulous related of her hy subsequent 
authors ; among these tales the manner of her 
death by precipitating herself from Mount 
Leucas, because Phaon did not return her love, 

, has been altogether rejected by modern writers, 
j Wo know not from what particular source, if 
I any, Mr Theed borrowed his idea of his very 
charming statue, but the opening passage of a 
I sweet though short poem by the late Miss 
Landon, entitled Sappho,” might very readily 
* have suggested it, so applicable does it seem to 
the sentiment of the sculptured work : — 

Sho leaned upon hoi* harp, and thousands looked 
On her in love and wonder ; thousands knelt 
And worshipped in her iirescnco ; biiniing tears, 

And words that died iu utterance, and a pause 
Of breathless agitated eagerness, 

Pirsb gave the lull heart’s homage ,* then came forth 
A shout that rose to heaven, and the hills, 

The distant valleys, all rang with the name 
Of the iEolian Sa2)pho 1 ” 

The statue was executed by the sculptor for 
the Queen ; it stands, with others, in the prin- 
cipal drawing-room at Osborne, of which it forms 
one of the most attractive ornaments amid a 
number of beautiful pictures and sculptures. 
The figure is exquisitely modelled, graceful in 
its posture, the limbs are well rounded and 
" fleshy, ” yet delicate ; the face is distinguished 
by woman’s timid tenderness, mingled with the 
joyous smile of some glorious dream of thought, 
perchance, to which the “conscious pride of 
minstrelsy” has added a dignified, yet modest 
expression. . 

Having had the honour of receiving the per- 
mission of Her Majesty and Prince Albert to 
engrave such of the sculptured works in their 
possession as we consider adapted to our Journal, 
it will be our duty to let our readers see what 
royal patronage is doing for this branch of Art 
Sculpture has been too long neglected in this 
country ; but, fostered os it is by the highest 
personages m the realm, we shall expect to see it 
exalting itself, pan passu, with the Art of Painting, 
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THE WINTER EXHIBITION. 

No. 121, PALL MALL. 

This exhibition was opened to private view on 
Saturday the Idth of December, under a new 
phase ; that is in closer approximation to the 
form of an established institution. "When first 
opened in the rooms of the Old AYafcer Colour 
Society, it was announced as a collection of 
sketches, and all the works — those in oil— as 
wpll as those in water colour, were mounted 
and framed like water colour drawings. The 
present collection consists of oil pictures and 
water colour' works, each mounted or framed^ 
in its own ordinary manner. Prom the reception 
the project met with, we at once augured that 
the contributions would cease to be sketches, 
and become finished pictures, and such they 
now are in a great measm’e. Sketches are 
superseded by more careful and brilliant com- 
positions ; but the contributors of sketches, for 
such there still are, are perhaps content with 
the honours they win in another arena. Among 
the supporters of the exhibition' there are 
painters of high rank, and there are also 
many of lower rank, but very many of 
superior power have not contributed. The 
number of pictures is limited, and they are 
generally small in size. The number exhibited 
is about two hundred, and none are so far re- 
moved from the eye as to be disadvantageously 
placed. Oui' brief notice will not be so perfect 
as we could desire, for when we saw the collec- 
tion, some of the best works had not yet been 
received. W. P. ParrH, A.II.A., exhibits a re- 
duced replica of his ‘ Kamsgate Sands,’ a spark- 
ling picture, elaborated as highly, and worked as 
accurately, as if it had been painted over a pho- 
tograph, E. A. GfooDALL — two pictures from 
sketches made at Seville during his visit to Spain 
last season — ' The Puerfca del Aceite,’ and the 
Capella del Perdon ; ” these are large pictures, 
the latter a marked example of Moorish archi- 
tecture, extremely mellow in colour, and worked 
■ out with the most scrupulous nicety. G. Stan- 
ITEID, ^ Isola Bella,’ and ^ Sion, Canton Valais,’ 
the former we think the 'best work the artist 
has ever produced ; the architectm'al section of 
the former view is effectively placed and sub- 
stantially painted. P. R. Lee, R.A., ‘ Sunshine 
and Shadows,’ and ^ The River Awe ; ’ the former 
is a piece of close park scenery, apparently 
painted on the spot ; it has more than usual of the 
freshness of nature*: the other is a dark picture. 
A. Provis, ‘ Study at Carhaix,’ one of these small 
interiors in which perhaps too often depth and 
effect are sacrificed to colour and texture; in 
these excellent— but there is no room to walk 
round any of even the foreground objects. 
P« R. PiCKERSGiLL, A.R.A. The Lost Game.” 
A very highly finished composition, showing 
two mediaeval Italian lovers deeply engaged in 
chess ; but the lady wins, because Cupid b^y her 
side counsels the moves ; the picture has all the 
substance and force with which the painter 
qualifies his works. John Philip, ‘The Gipsy 
Sisters of Seville,’ two half-length “ tawny 
sibyls,” in holiday attire. As to expression, both 
faces are masterly studies. They challenge the 
spectator by their coquetry ; there is a dis- 
tinct nationality about them, which bespeaks 
their truth and fidelity of character. 0. R. 
Leslie, R.A, ‘Redleaf, the Seat of the late 
Mr. Wells ” — a small water-colour drawing, 
apparently very scrupulous in description and 
local coloim ; there is nothing picturesque in 
the site; ‘such a subject could only be desirable 
as a memento. J. Franklin, — three sketches 
are exhibited by this artist, presenting groups of 
figures costumed in the fashions of the last 
century ; they are full of spirit and animation ; 
the studies seem to have been made without 
models. Harry J. Johnson, two views— one 
‘ On the River Ticino, the other ‘ On the 
Lake of Lugano.’ The former is a picture 
principally dark, with points of light, con- 
trasted into force by the opposition of in- 
definite masses; the latter is an evening 
effect of much sweetness of 
brilliancy of tone, and wild^..^n3'" romantic 
in character. ^ P. C. HuhUEf' ‘ The Priory, at 
Hawark.’.-- -T4lisis^-Work of exquisite delicacy in 


coloui* and execution; the material is extremely 
simple, as consisting of a stream, trees, meadows, 
and the remoter ruin. The soft and mellow lights 
are so successful, that contemplating them we 
forget the colour by which they are represented. 
This is as it should be— to say nothing of origi- 
nality, the elegant and poetic repose of the scene 
is beyond all praise. A second subject is ‘The 
Banks of the Conway,’ a picture in a darker vein 
but not less true. P. W. Keyl exhibits ‘ A 
Knobbler,’ at least so we read the title. We 
cannot be wrong in assuming this “ Knobbler ” 
to be a stag, the only object in thepictm’e ; the 
twilight is a happy description, but we think 
the work less appreciable than the daylight 
pastures and their living kine and sheep, iu winch 
especially the nerve and muscle of the painter 
lies. R. C. Leslie, a large landscape, of which 
the subject is a section of Devonshire sceneiy ; 
the representations are very close to nature, but 
the general feeling of the work is deficient of 
warmth. G, E. Hering, ‘ Riviera di Sevante,’ — 
the material is admirably brought together : from 
a small and rude bridge the eye passes over the 
sea to distant cliffs which are almost lost in a 
flood of misty mellow light, the atmospheric 
depth of which is rendered with the nicest skill ; 
the pictee is rich in. colour, but this is super- 
seded by effect. J. Tennant, ‘ The Brecknock 
Beacons,’ an even breadth of meadow-land broken 
by a winding stream and incidental objects, 
is here described with a perfect mastery in per- 
spective ; the breadth retires mosb naturally and 
is enclosed by distant mountains, — ^the mere 
simplicity of the view is its difficuHy. Another 
view by the same painter is ‘The Feisthog 
Mountains.’ A. P. Rolfe, ‘ A Scene on Barnes 
Common,’ identifies itself so far with natural 
phenomena as w'e think to, he the best work of 
the painter. F. Danby, A.R.A., a small landscape, 
the subject of which is derived from the neigh- 
bourhood of Clifton ; it presents simply a screen 
of trees lying in shade and opposed to the de- 
parting sunlight, which falls on the towering 
cliffs. The composition consists ^of only two 
parts, one of positive light and the other of 
decided shade, hut they are managed with such 
sweetness of sentiment that vre are charmed 
with the poetry, insomuch as to become heed- 
less of the painter- craft whereby the sentiment 
is worked out. H. 'W. Pxokersgill, ‘A Lady 
holding a Hawk,’ a life sized half-length, of 
which the features are elaborated with ex- 
treme softness and nicety. V. Bartholomew, 

‘ Hydrangeas ’ and ‘ Roses ; ' this artist sustains 
his reputation as the founder of our school 
of flower-painting — in both these pictures 
the mosr minute and beanbiful character- 
istics of the flowers, in colours and surfaces, 
are carried out. Mrs. Y. Bartholomew, 

‘ Fruit ’ — a composition of much sweetness and 
’ great imitative delicacy. Frank Wyburd, 

I ‘ Love’s light Summer Cloud,’ aud the ‘ East ; ’ 

I the latter has been already exhibited, the 
former is a work of much delicacy aud interest. 
M. Hallxdat, ‘Sweets to the Sweet,’ repre- 
sents a girl inhaling the fragimce of the 
geranium, — a watercolour drawing of much 
talent. Bell Smith, ‘A Girl at a Brook/ a 
rustic study full of the simplicity of nature. 

I A. Elmore, A.R.A, ‘Lucy Lockit/ and‘R 0 li- 
I gious Controversy.’ Copley Fielding contri- 
butes six subjects; J. "W. Glass six pictures; 

' H. Hiemann, ‘ Running into Port ; ’ T. TJwins, 
R A., ‘ Judas,’ exhibited at the Royal Academy. 
R, Redgrave, R.A,, ‘The Outcast/ and the 
‘Hay field,’ already exhibited; John Mogford, 
‘Coast Scene — Glovelly AY. Hemsley, 
‘Sunshine.’ AYhen we had an opportunity 
of seeing these works, the expected contri- 
butions had not all arrived ; to those, therefore, 
which may be here omitted, from this cause, 
or may have escaped us from not being hung, 
we shall take a future opportunity of doings 
justice. ^ 

^ The exhibibion^^R—^Qyg attractive to the 
i or are in London during the 

: it is most desirable that every season 
“should have its collection of modern Art for 
public examination. This collection is at all 
events under good management; and the visitors 
may be fully aware that every picture is the 
work of the master to whom it is attributed. 


AECHITECTURAL EXHIBITIOlSr. 

AYe are happy to-witness any fair instalment of 
the object of an adequate annual illustmtion of 
the ai’chitectimal achievements of the country, 
and cannot find fault with the managers of the 
present undertaking because they have been 
unable to realise all that we lately considered 
desirable, or even what they themselves seemed 
to contemplate. That there are the deficiencies 
here referred to, — ^we may however remark — ^is 
shown by thq absence from the exhibition, of 
subjects such as the chief competition designs 
of the year ; whilst— there ia now evidence for 
what we lately said, that the rooms are too 
small for all that ia looked forward to. 

In regard to the drawings, we cannot but 
regi’et the absence of works by nearly all 
the heads of the profession. This is not cre- 
ditable to the latter. One third even of the 
members of the committee, and half of the 
local honorary secretaries are not exhibitors. 
Some of the chief towns of the kingdom are 
imillustrated, — thtiugh it: ia in these, perhaps 
more than in the metropolis, that the greatest 
progress has been manifested. However, let 
those who have joined together in the present 
effort, take courage. They are contributing to 
an improved condition of architecture, the 
movement towards which is unquestionable; 
and of the ability which there ia in the pro- 
fession to raise the standard still higher, we may 
find many evidences in the course of an exami- 
nation of this exhibition. 

There are about 330 drawings exhibited. Some 
of the works are representations of old buildings, 
A large number of olhei's are studies for eleva- 
tions witliout reference to site, or for particular 
features of buildings. 

In the designs for works to be executed 
may still be remarked a largo adhesion to the 
Gothic styles. In church ai’chitecture these 
prevail, ^we might say, exclusively. Messrs. 
AV. G. & E. Habershon (always ready in other 
ways to assist a good object) have sent a col- 
lection of nine views of woi’^ which they are 
erecting (156). Messrs. Prichard & Seddou, of 
Llandai^ are also important contributors of their 
designs as diocesan architects. There is evidence, 
however — of the improved character of Art, 
through the medium of other styles — in buildings 
of another class being erected" in the provincial 
towns. Ml'. Murray, of Coventry, who has sent 
some of the best drawings in the exhibition, has 
indeed adopted several different styles with con- 
siderable skill. The front of his new Corn 
Exchange (239) in in the Italian style, is a com- 
position of a 'superior order, — Mr. Truefitt has 
sent a considerable number of works, giving 
evidence of industry and power of design in 
several branches of the art (see Kos. 163 to 
172). He has obviously paid great attention to 
Gothic architecture, but has not fallen into the 
tramniels which many have imposed upon 
themselves. 

Mr. Gray’s works — as “ Chandos* Chambers ” in 
the Adelphi (92), are also marked by' originality 
of treatment. Mr. Cuthberfc Brodick shows us 
views of his fine work — the “ Town Hall in the 
cotu'se of erection at Leeds.” (20 and 97). The 
interior of the principal hall has a noble arched 
roof springing from co upled columns. The pro- 
portions are, however, hardly so effective in the 
drawing, as those of Bk George’s Hall, Liverpool. 
Of the latter building, we regret that there is no 
illustration- except one of the bronze doors. 
Heither do we find any view of the Houses of Par- 
liament, or any illustration of the courts at the 
Crystal Palace, with the exception of Mr. Fergus- 
son’s clever ceiling of the Nineveh Court. AYe 
could easily make up a long list of such omissions. 

rnu ^ **j, ..... . lost 

■^'^xnougu tue committee nave doubtihl'^tLaJ^ 
groimd, the collection is one of great 
The exhibition should be visited and supported 
by every architect and lover ^of Art. AYe are 
most anxious that the undertaking should occupy 
a permanent basis, and we shall give it all the 
support that we can, and we hope that greater 
space available in our columns next month, will 
allow' us to notice many drawings which are 
highly creditable to their authors. 
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32 the AET-JOHRNIL, 

AET IN CONTINENTAL STATES. 

PAUia.—Tlie sale of tlie pictm'e-g’allcry of the 
Baron de MecJdeubing;, one of the most famous in 
Paris, lias nist taken place by aucfaoii in that 
city. The ISIarniiis of Hertford bought a Horse 
Harkot/' by Wouyermans, for 3200/. ; and the 
juusoum of the Louitb, a “Landscape, by Hob- 
bema, for 2880/. Kcmbraiidt’s “ Portrait of Burgo- 
master Six“ ^ras knocked doTrn for 1120/.; a 
“Landscape/^ by Huysdael, foy 560/, ; a “Land- 
scape,” by Both, for 1128/.; a “Hutch Canal,” by 
Berghem, for 760/.; a “Christ” byEembrandt, for 
520/.; a “Portmt of Philip Kuhens,” W Euhens, 
for 128/. ; and a “Watering Place for Horses,” by 
Paul Potter, 258/. The total amount of pictures 
sold was thirty, and the amount obtained was 
14,210/. — The budding for the gallery of Pine 
Arts of next year, situated at the augle of the 
Avenue Montaigne, is rapidly advancing; nearly 
half of the framework is raised. This vast edifico 
is formed by seven galleries, united by a grand 
saloon in the middle. The whole is of colossal 
proportions : its length is 250 metres, and its 
breadth, on the Avenue Montaigne, 150 metros. 

It has not been erected by the same company as 
the Palais d’ Industrie, hut has been confided to 
another : 1,100,000 francs is the expense named.— 
The Palace of Industry progresses, although the 
hiiilding has been erected by private enterprise. 
The govermnent has reserved to itself the orna- 
mental part, which promises to be superb. On, the 
grand staircase will he placed .a suite of medallion 
paintings on earthenware, by M, D evens, repro- 
aenting distinguished persons. A statue of Portime 
in bronze will bo placed in face of tho building, 
executed by M. Elias Eobert. — The Bai’on Wappers, 
notwithstanding tho honom*ahle station he holds in 
Brassels, seems to delight in his residence hero, 
where ho possesses an atelier in the Eue Pigalo! 
He has lately executed a pictme as a companion to 
the one painted some years since, of a scene in the 
Temple, representing the young Dauphin and his 
terrible jailer Sitnon Caracalla. This pictm-e was 
for the Mng Leopold, but the Empress having seen 
it was so ouchauted mth it that she requested the 
artist to let her have it ; the Baron will therefore 
be obliged to repaint the subject, or compose 
another pauitiug. These subjects are mofC painful 
than pleasing, and had better be forgotten. — -The 
Palace at Eontainebleaii is being completely ro- 
stored, and will rise gloriously from the state of 
neglect in which it has been suffered to remain so 
long , — We expect to see at the Salon next year 
pictures of “Ciuist at the ludgniont Seat,” com- 
manded by the Minister of State, and of tho 
“ Emperor Hapoleon HI. Visiting tho Loim'e : ” 
tins last is for the Senate. The “ Battle of Alma” 
wUl also be represented by M. Eugene Lami. — ^Th© 
picture of the “Barren Eig-tree,” by Lecomte, has 
been pui’chnsed by govemment ; also that of the 
“Euneral of St. CecUia,” byM. Bougereau: the 
two paintings wore sent ft’oni Home this year by 
these students . — A statue by M. Lenglet, a younf>’ 
sculptor of St. Quentin, is about to ho erected in 
that town to the memory of Quentin de Latour a 
crayon painter of considerable talent. This ardst 
was horn in 1704, and died in 1788; he was a 
member of the Acadeinle des beaux Arts. Ha^ung 
by his talents amassed a large fortune, the worthy 
use he made of it is not generally Imown* ho 
founded, by a gift of 10,000f., the prize of 500f, 
called “ La t6te d’ expression,” given yearly by the 
Academy of Paris; the same sum to the town of 
Airdens, as a prize to be given for the most noble 
action, , or a discovery most useful to Ai't. He also 
established at St. Qaentin a free school of Art, and 
2 mesented it with^ 25,000f. dunug his lifetime. 
— The town of Bion is about to erect a statue 

in bronze, in memory of Groneral Desaix. A 

curious document has lately been discovered nm.ono'st 
some old i}aper3 sold with the effects of a deceased 
gentleman at Versailles ; it is an account of the 
vmious sums expended by Louis XIV. under the 
direction of the architect Mamard : Vqj’salLles and 
Marly, 116,238,893 livres; St. G-ermaius, 6,155 551 
livres; Fontainebleau, 2,775,746 livres; Chambord 
1,225,701 Hvi’es; Loiivi’e and Tuileries, 10,008 969 
livi’es; Are of Triumph, St. Germains, 513,7551ivi-es • 
Observatory of Paris, 725,174 livi-ea; Invalides’ 
l,7l8,382.nErea Place VendOme, 2,062,699 liwes • 

1 . ^3>^*-4rGrace. 370,383 Evres; nnnonciaaes ue 

88,412 Uvres ; Canal de Languedoc, 7,736,555 
livres; Gobelins, 3,646,943 livi’es; various manu- 
factories, 1,979,990 livres; total, 158,000,000 livres. 
an immense sum for the period. Few monarchs can 
boast of having done so much as did this luxurious 
prince towards the exabelhabment of his country. 

Munich.— A recently discovered, or at least not 
gcneraEy known, picture is in the possession of 
Boss, the landscape painter, of this city. It bears 
, the signature of John Van Eyk, with the date 1432 

It is a small portrait of a man about tliiity years of 
age, attii'ed in a wide-sleeved dark red overcoat, 
bordered with fur, and a green head-di’ess, with a 
drapery falling on each side. The features are not 
attractive, the eyes arc small, tho nose ill formed ; 
but, indepenclont of this, tho dra-wing is not correct. 
The colour is generally warm, without intermediate 
grays. The Pinacothek contains no example of this 
painter. — Of the himdrad large historical pictures 
which Iiing Maximilian has determined on, two are 
allotted to Kaulbach, “ The Marriage of Alexander 
and Eoxana,” and “ The Battle of Sahunis ” the 
figures in both to he of the size of life. Kreliug of 
hTiiremherg will paint “ The Coronation of Louis of 
Bavaria,” and “ Tlio Coronation of Charlemagne” 
will be executed by Frederick Kaulbach. — Of Kaul- 
bach’s drawings from Shakspearo, that from the 
scene between Caliban, Trinculo, and Stepbano, 
has been engraved by Schaffer. The artist is busied 
with two other drawings, which arc immediately to 
be engraved ; one of these is finished, it is fr'oni tho 
first scene of the tlm-d act, and shows Ferdinand 
and Miranda before tbo cave of Prosporo. — The 
industiial exliibition which was opened by the King 
in state on tho 15th of July, was closed in Illccmanner 
by a commission of ministers on the 18th of October, 
at midday. In tho name of tho king the minister 
thanked the princes and governments of Germany, 
their coinmissioiiors, and the body of contributors. 
Tho medals cUstributed amounted to 278 of the 
first class ; 1036 of the second clas.s ; and honourable 
mention was made of 1627 of tho cxlnbitors. 

Vienna. — T he exhibition of the Austrian Aid- 
ITnion comprehends 120 prizes and four prize plates ; 
for the former the society disbursed 23,328 fiorins. 
Aiuoug these it is eomplamcd that there is neither 
a historical picture, nor any sculptural work of im- 
portance. Pictures painted for the Art-Union must 
necessarily reduce liistory to the dimensions of the 
conceptions of tho novelist and tho feuilletonist, so 
exclusively are genre, landscape, still hfe, &e., the 
foster-cliifdi’en of art-unions. The picture for winch 
the highest price, 1500 fiorins, has been paid, is a 
work by "Waldmuller, entitled, “The Eeccptiou of 
a Hew Pupil.” Among tho prizes are some of 
SeUany’s water-colour studies, and among tho land- 
scapes a composition by Iliiger takes the first rank. 
Van Haiieff 8 “ IVinter ” is highly meritorious, as 
are also the works of Vbsehcr, Ilolzer, Baffalt, 
Giu’litt, and the sketches of Kovopatzky. In animal 
painting Gauerinann stands alone and nfitliout a 
rhnl. 'The animal pamter Eaiiftl exhibits a genre 
picture, and in still hfo and flower compositions, tho 
painters who signalise tlicinselvcs are Eciigobauor, 
Lack, Laner, Schuster, Schaffer, Borsos, &c. &:c., 
hut upon the whole the selections arc not dis- 
tinguished by any taste or knowledge. 

HunEMBERG. — Under tho direction of Hr. A. von 
Eye a work is about to be produced under tho title 
of “ The Life and Art of Ancient Times, according 
to* Ancient Monuments, collected for Aifists and 
Aniatcurs.” The first number will contain two 
wild hoai' hunts, after H. Burgmoir ; two sleeping 
lanzlniechts, after Durcr; the poiii’ait of Octavio 
Piccolomini, and a piece of ancient architecture in 
Kuremherg. 

Stuttgardt. — ^H err Abel of this city has recently 
become possessed of an example of inediooval art, by 
C. Vos, who lived at the latter part of the fifteenth 
century, and was a lucmher of the Schwahian 
school. Tho subject is the story of St. George and 
the Dragon, in two parts, “ The Departure for tho 
Combat,” and “After the Combat.” The picture 
is six feet in height by five feet eight in breadth. 

Athenian Antiquities. — A t one of the last 
meetings of the French Institute, If. Guignaut read 
- the following statement relating to the lahoins of 
the ^French Art- Academy at Athens, one of the 
maiseworthy; creations of Louis Philippe :■ — “It is 
I>elp7ios which, on account ofAts oracle and its 
monuments, occupies the first place after Athens in 
the scale of Grecian antic[mties. But it is only for 
the last twenty years that any attention has been 
paid to this locality by men like Leake, Ulrichs, 
the great 0. Muller, and Cilrtius, to which now the 
laboiu's of the French Academy of Athens may be 
added, of which ilf. Jtaymld was the organ. Tbe 
soil around Delphos has been so much changed by 
nature and men since the times of Pausanias, and 
even before, that it is mostly the prophetic fomi- 
tains of Castalia, Cassotis, and Delphos, which can 
guide us, and serve as points of recognition for 
localities swept away and changed from 
off the surfrice Otwrin has resorted 

to a most curious expSiSlit;'''b§J 2 t^ning, what is 
called but little Imown, some 
—forms or edicts of donations made by tn^^zan- 
tine emperors to the convents, especially tuMl^ 
Patmos — ^which thi’ow gi*eat light on the geography 
of Greece in the eleventh and succeeding centuries, 
and serve as a connecting link between the anti- 
quities of Heroic Greece and tho present time, and 
tlio changes it has successively undergone.” 

ABT m THE EBO VINCES. 

Manchester. — T he annual exhibition of works 
of Art closed on tbc 2nd of December, having been 
opened about three months: more than thiity 
thousand persons it is calculated, paid a visit to the 
rooms during this period, of wliich number, upwards 
of tw^euty-one thousand *wcro admitted in the 
evenings, on payment of a sum of twopence each. 

It may bo regarded as a fact most creditable to the 
classes of whom the far greater hullc of these 
evening visitors wns composed, that though the 
gallery wa.s on some occasions most inconveniently 
crowded, not a single instance of misconduct, nor 
of iujufy to the pictures, occurred. Through the 
kindness of the directors, the pupils of the Man- 
chester School of Alt, the evening classes of tho 
Manchester Mechanics Institute, tho children of the 1 

Deaf and Dumb School and of other charities wore j 

admitted without charge. Surely tho authorities 
of our Metropolitan picture-exhibitions may take a ] 

loaf out of the book of tho Manchester Art-patrons : j 

tho artisans and operatives of London arc not a 
•\vliit less intclligciit, less deshous of improvement, 
or loss ivorthy of Idudly considorutioii than tlio 
cotton spinners of Lancasliirc. What a glorious 
opportunity is now offered to the Eojml Academy 
from ■what "wc tell it of Manchester, to break 
through its oxclusivoncss, and open its doors, say 
four evenings in the ’week, to the fustian jacketed 
multitude, at a twopcimy or tlirecpomiy rate of 
admission, and, on the other two evenings at the 
ordinary cliargo of a shilling, or jierliups sixpence, 
to the thousands ivho are pent u}i tho live-long day 
behind counters and desks. The Academy will 
find its coffers enriidied by the experiment : will its 
members try it ? w'o fear they ■will not — get ; though 
such a courae w^ould dispel many threatening^ riouds 
that now hang aronnd the society, obscuring its 
splendour and opposing its utility. VTiy too may 
not tho National Gallery have its evening visitoES ^ 

It would be a 'wise and liberal policjy to admit such. 

Swansea. — T ho second cxliihition of the Sivausea 
school of Art wus opened towards tho end of 
November. Tbe fur larger portion of tbc works of 

Art exhibited cm this occasion consisted of drawings 
made in tho evening class at the local Central 
School, and attended cliietly liy the -working classes; 
but ill addition to these there wove seh'ctions 
sho-wing tho jirogress of the following schools in 
connection with the Central School, viz. — the 
Swansea Grammar School, Normal College, Mr. 
Colston’s, and the British School, Goat Street; 
and also a display of drawing in figni'c and land- 
scape, by ladies and gentlemen of Neath, whore 

Mr. liamerton, the master of the Swansea school, 
holds a private class. On the whole, the exhibition 
is said to have been gratifjfing and encouraging. 

Chester.— Tho second annual exliibition of tbc 
works executed by tho students iu this school, to bo 
exliibitod in London in competition for the Govern- 
mont medals, took place in the Central School, 
at tho Mechanics’ Institution, on the 16th of 
November. The draAvings consist of linear geo- 
metry, mechanical and macluno drawing, and 
details of architectui’e, linear perspective, free-hand 
drawing from ornamental copies, and free-hand 
outline from ornamental casts, shading in chalks 
from copies, shading from models and objects, the 
human figure in outline, flowers drawn from copies 
and nature, in outline and colours, and ornament 
painted from copies. The school under the manage- 
ment of Mr. Davidson is extending its benefits very 
considerablj''. 

Worcester. — T he third annual meeting of tho 
Worcester School of Art, was held at tho Jliisic 

Hall, Worcester, on the 21st of November : a largo 
innnbor of persons assembled to lake part in or to 
witness tho proceedings of the evening. Lord 
Ward took the chair, and among those iirescnt were 
the Mayor and Sherifl* of the City, the Dean of tho 
Cathedral, Sii’ F. II. Leehmcre, and many other 
influential gentlemen. The report congratulated 
the meeting on the prosperous career of the school. 
Sixteen medals had been a-warded to it by the 
govermnent authoritieSjat the general competition 
in Loudon, so that the Worcester School took rank 
as second amongst tho pro'vincial schools in point of 
progress or merit, a result which the report attri- 
buted in no small degree to the exertions of 

Mr. Kyd, the master. Lord Ward disti'ihutod the 
prizes, and addi'essed the mceti-ng. Tho aid con- 
tributed by government dining tho past year 
amounted to about 160/. 

Leeds. — A project has been started, and wo have 
no doubt of its proving successful, to establish an 

1 pArt-Union for the County of York : a memorial to 
of Trade has been extensively signed, 
prayiiy^lHlJtard to authorise its formation. We 
thought Academy of Art, of recent 

foundation, had auAcT^Union society in connection 
ivith their school, but we presume it is not go. * 
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MIFOE TOPICS OP THE MONTH. 


The Boyae Academy.— On the evening of 
December 9fcb, being the 86tb Anniversary of 
the foundation of the Royal Academy of Ai'ts, 
at a general assembly of the academicians, the 
following silver medals were awarded : — to Mr. 
Edwin Frederick Holt, for the best painting from 
the life in the Life School; to^ Mr. Henry 
Harrison Martin, for the best painting from the 
living draped model ; to Mr. Heniy Garland, 
for the beat drawing from the lifej;.^ Mr. John 
Adams, for the best model from the life ; to Mr. 
Hem'y W. Banks Davis, for a model from tl^ 
life ; to Mr. Benjamin C. Horton for the best 
drawing from the antique ; to Mr. A. J. Barrett, 
for the best model from the antique ; to Mr. 
Charles Lock Eastlake, for the best architectural 
drawing from the south front of Burlington 
House ; to Mx\ Edgar Philip Brock, for the best 
perspective drawing in outline ; to Mr. Henry 
Banks Davis, for the best drawing in soiography. 
The General Assembly afterwards proceeded to 
appoint officers for the ensuing year, when Sir 
Charles Lock Eastlake was re-elected President, 
Council, — P, MacDowell, J. R. Herbert, F. R. 
Lee, "Vy. P. Frith, A. Cooper, E. H. Baily, J. 
Webster, Esqrs., and Sir R. Wcstmacott. Ymtcrs 
in the Life Academy, — A. Coopez’, W. C. Marshall, 
W. P. Fi’ith, D. Maclise, W. Mulready, P. Mac- 
Dowell, H* W.- Pickersgill, C. W, Cope, and 
S. A. Hart, Esqz’s. Visitors m the School of 
Painiincf, — A. Cooper, W. P. Frith, D. Maclise, 

S. A. Hart, H. W. Pickersgill, W. Mulready, 

J. Webster, C. W. Cope, Esqrs., and Sir W. C. 
Ross, Auditors re-elected, — Sir R. Westmacott, 
W. Mulready, Esq,, and Sir C. Barry. 

Destruction oe Valuable Pictures. — Time, 
it is said, is the great destroyer of pictures, as 
well as of all else : fire has frequently shared 
this demerit with him, and now it 'seems a rail- 
way has pai-ticipated in the work of destruction. 

A van, containing a number of pictures, kindly 
lent by John Naylor, Esq., formerly of Liver- 
pool, but now of Leighton Hall, Montgomery- 
shire, for the purpose of ornamenting St. 
Geoi'ge’s Hall, Liverpool, during the recent 
meeting of the British Association in that town, 
was returning home with its valuable lading, 
when, as it was crossing the line of the Shrews- 
bury and Chester Railway, it was inm into by a 
train which smashed the van and irretrievably 
damaged a large portion of its contents. We 
heal'd of the accident on the day after it hap- 
pened, the 24bh Novembei'. The pictures thus 
destroyed consisted of the two '‘Napoleons” of 
Delaroche, the two Martins, “ Belshazzar’s 
Feast,” and Joshua Commanding the Sun to 
standstill,” Stanfield’s “Wi'eckers,” “The Oyster 
Grotto,” by Webster, Ary Sohefier’s “Two 
Maries,” Goodall’s “Saying Grace,” Eastlake’s 
“ Captives,” and Collins’s “Welsh Guides.” Some 
of these, particularly Webster’s charming little 
piece, are, we undei'stand, absolutely broken 
into small fragments, rendering it impossible 
• that they can ever be restored to the semblance 
of pictures again. Every lover of Art, with our- 
selves, must deploi'e this unfortunate mishap, 
and must deeply sympathise with Mr. Naylor for 
the irreparable loss he has sustained. Mr. Naylor, i 
we hear, estimates his pecuniary loss at nearly 
14,000^. ; this, however, is to him the most in- 
significant part of his misfortune. 

A Bust oe Proeessor Wilson, executed in 
“ statuary porcelain,” has been issued by Messrs, 
Child & Co,, of Edinburgh, the purpose of its 
publication being not alone in honour of the 
great man, but to aid the fund now raising to 
erect a worthy monument to his memory. ^ Tlie 
bust, which is of comparatively^ small size, is 
copied from the life-size bust in marble by 
Mr. Fillans, of Glasgow. It is a very striking 
likeness of the late Professor, whose name is 
inseparably linked with so many of the more 
remarkable literary achievements of the age : 
his fine expansive forehead, his searching and 
deep set eyes, the firm and finely developed 
mouth, the wildly flowing hair— all that we 
remember of his grand head are preserved with 
singulai' fidelity. No work of the kind has ever 
more forcibly I'ecalled the man — a man of loftier 
intellect or of higher soul has not existed in our 


age. His country may be pzuud of him — as one 
of her most exalted “ worthies : ” but bis fame 
belongs not alone to Scotland ; it will be im- 
perishable as long as our language lasts. This 
statuary porcelain bust will, therefore, be ac- 
ceptable, not to his friends only, but to all who 
appreciate his genius and have derived enjoy- 
ment fi’om his eloquent pen,* 

The Wellington Monument in St, Paul’s. — 
Pour sculptors have been selected to send in de- 
signs for this monument — Gibson, Foley, Bally 
and Marochetti. The selection of one of the four 
is to be detennined by Sir William. Molesworfeh, 

“ fii-st commissioner of tbe office of works and 
public buildings.” Although we''are not aware 
that the Right Hon. Baronet has had much 
acquaintance with Art, he is an enlightened and 
honourable gentleman : and, at all events, is not 
an irresponsible “ committee.” 

The Directorship op the National Gal- 
lery. — ^Ib is understood that this appointment 
has been conferred 'on R. N. Wornum, Esq., 
whose name is so extensively and so honourably 
known in connection with Art. We are not 
enabled to announce this appointment officially : 
but it is a nimour in which we place confidence. 
Next month it may be our duty to comment on 
the subject. 

The late W. H. Bartlett's Drawings. — ^A 
veiy large collection of drawings, the works of 
the late Mr. Bartlett, will be sold by auction 
early in the present month, by Messi’s. Southgate 
& Barrett, Fleet Street. Few recent sales have 
been more important or more attractive ; else- 
where, reference has been made to the great 
energy and activity of Mr. Bartlett, and to the 
exceeding accuracy, combined with large artistic 
skill, manifested in all the works of his pencil. 
Some' idea of these advantages may be formed 
from the fact that in the sale will be drawings 
made in Switzerland, Ireland, Scotland, Canada, 
the United State.s, various parts of England, on 
the Bosphorus and the Danube, in the Holy 
Land, and in seveiTil other counties in the Old 
and New Worlds. It is worthy of remark that 
the authenticity of the whole will be guaranteed : 
for they are ail the original drawings made for 
the several works published during the last twenty 
years by Mr. Virtue, and which established the 
renown of the accomplished and lamented artist. 

It will be readily understood, that the series, which 
number several hundreds, are greatly varied in 
subject and character : they are for the most part 
highly interesting, as true copies of the most 
attractive scenery of Europe, Asia, and America, 
as illustrations of national manners and costumes, 
or as portraits of structures inseparably linked 
with memorable associations *. we cannot doubt, 
therefore, the peculiar attractions of this sale. ! 

British Pictures at the Paris Exhibition. — 
It is understood that British Art is to be repre- 
sented, not by contributions of the artists, but 
by works boi’rowed for the occasion from various 
collections, public as well as private: thus 
several will be sent from the Vernon Gallery, 
and also selections will he made of those which 
have been painted for the new Houses of Par- 
liament. It is said also that the choice of the 
noble collection of Mi\ Sheepshanks has been 
placed at the disposal of the commission. This 
plan has its advantages as well as disadvantages, 
but undoubtedly the former preponderate. So 
little is known in France of the power of our 
school, that the Parisians generally imagine us 
to have “ no Art : ” and we may reasonably 
expect them to be astounded when they examine 
the finest productions of Eastlake, Maclise, 
Mulready, Ward, Turnei*, Creswick, and so 
many others of whom our country is justly 
proud. 

The Drawings oe a . late Celebrated 
Painter. — Rumours of a paiuful nature are in 
circulation relative to the drawings which have 
been left by a deceased painter of the highest 
reputation. It would be premature to mention 
names, although the matter is by no meaus a 
secret, and wiB, it is said, become a subject of 
public investigation. It was considered that 
many of the slight and apparently unfinished 
sketches might be improved, and rendered 
better suited to meet the public eye in a sale- 
room; it was therefore determined that the 
di’awings should \iQ touched and ^ 


and an artist was found who had the temerity to 
undertake the task, but he is lately deceased, 
and these and other facts have transpired since 
his death. Upon such a proceeding it is im- 
possible too strongly to animadvert ; the draw- 
ings are of great value ; but who after this can be 
assured that he possesses a genuine work from 
any of these portfolios ? We await the further 
publicity of the matter. 

The Gallery op Illustration. — This series 
of panoramic and dioramic views and effects 
is re-opened with additions describing the landing 
of the troops at Eupatoria, the - Battle of the 
Alma, the march through the forests, Sebastopol 
and tlie position of the allied forces, &c., &c. The 
views of St. Petersbui'g by moonlight with the 
Winter Palace, the Hermitage, the frozen Neva 
and the extensive quays, is one of the most 
perfect dioramic illusion ; but the interest of this 
view is superseded by those in the Crimea, and 
the Black Sea, especially the panoi'ama of the 
battle, the progress of which is shown from the 
advance of the armies on the plain until the 
heights are gained and the Russians expelled 
from their position, the extreme difficulty of 
which, insurmountable by any other troops than 
our own, is here presented with a vivid reality 
which no written description can convey. The 
bii'd’s eye view of Sebastopol, Balaklava, the 
camps, and the neighbouring country for many 
miles roimd, is highly instructive ; and nothing 
can be more happy than the supplemental de- 
scriptions, aided by diagrams, of Mr. Stocqueler, 
in explanation of the manner in which a besieging 
ai*my approaches a fortress. The whole of these 
pictm'es, wliich ai’e by Messrs, Grieve and Telbin, 
ai*e of the highest character in panoramic arb,^ 

The Photograpio Society. — The foi’thcoming 
exhibition of photographic art will take place at 
the gallery of the Society of Painters in Water 
Coloui'S in Pall Mall east, arz’augements having 
been entered into between both societies for 
that purpose. , , 

Exhibition op Belgian Pictures. — ^We be- 
lieve that it is this year in contemplation to add 
another foreign exhibition, to those — the Ger- 
man and French — which have been ah'eady estab- 
lished ; tliat is, a collection of the works of living 
Belgian paintei'S, 

Two Medals have been struck in Birmingham, 
by Messrs. Allen & Moore, as testimonial pre- 
sentations to the Hou. and Rev. W. J. Brodi’ick, 
for many years rector of Bath, and who has lately 
quitted the scene of his long and honourable 
labours. These medals have reference chiefly 
to his exertions in behalf of the two public 
schools of the city, — the “Blue Coat School,” 
and “ King Edward’s School.” The former con- 
tains a bust of tbe founder, Robert Nelson ; on 
the reverse is an inscription merely. The latter 
has on the obverse a portrait of King Edward VI., 
and on the reverse a seated clergyman is ex- 
amining a group of youths, the motto being 
“ Ecce timor Domini ipsa est sapientia.” The 
medals are from the designs of Mr. F. B. Wright, 
a silversmith of Bath, and, we may add, an artist 
also of that city, for they are of an exceedingly 
good order as compositions, and are highly 
creditable to his taste and skill as the designer. » 
The Society oe Painters in Water-Colours. 
— ^Notwithstanding the predictions that the war 
would exert a most unfavourable influence on the 
Fine Arts, this Society, at the end of the season, 
closed their fiftieth exhibition with increased 
prosperity, a larger sum having been taken at 
the doors for the admission of visitoi’S than 
dmlng any anterior season since the foundation 
of the society. More .than two-thirds of the 
exhibited works were sold, including all those of 
merit and imp or tance. From the l^t of associates 
Mr. Palmer and Mr. Gilbert have been elected to 
membei’ship, and the name .of Mr. Burton has 
been added to the list of associates. The last- 
named artist is the painter of “ The Blind Girl at 
the Holy Well,” the engraving from which had 
an extensive sale. This artist has been studying 
for two years in Munich. This Society has most 
generously headed the subscription list for the 
widow and daughter of the late Mr, Mackenzie, 
their former secretary, with the liberal contri- 
bution of one hundred and ten pounds, and the 
members individually have subscribed five and 
ten guineas each. 
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A CoMMOX-i»LACii Book op Thoughts, Mehoeies, 
AND Fancies, Oeiginaii aot Select. By 
Mrs. Jaheson. AVitli Ilhish'iitions and EtuJi- 
iugs. Published b}’ Longman & Go., London. 
Mrs. Jameson is not just to herself "^'lien slio says 
“ tliis little rolumo is a book of common-places and 
nothing more ; m'c must, discourteous as it may 
seem, to a lad}'', eontindict her assertion, for it is a 
book very far from ‘‘eommon-plaet*/’ one full of 
good, ti’uo, and beautiful thoughts, tlio ofFsprrng of 
a richly stored and z’eflcctive muid, of a refilled 
intellig-enee, and of a gentle womoiily spirit. Frag- 
ments of thought its contents certainly are, yot are 
they for the most part bits of gold, pui’e, solid, and 
of worth. “ For many years, ■writes the author, 
“ I have been accustomed to make a memorandum 
of any thought which might come across me (if 
pen and paper were at hand), and to mark (and 
remark) any passage in the book which excited 
either a sympathetic or an antagonistic feeling. 
This selection of notes accumulated from day to day, 
the volume on Shakspear’s AYomen, on Sacred and 
Legendary Ai't, and various other productions, 
sprung from seed thus lightly and casually sown, 
which, I hardly know how, grew up and expanded 
into a regular readable form with a beginning, a 
middle, and an end. But what was to be done 
ivith the fragments which remained — without 
beghining and ndthout end — Glinka of a liidilon or 
broken ehahi? 'WTictlicr to preserve them or de- 
stiny them became a q^uestion, and one I could not 
aimwer for myself.^' jihid so, according to the 
wishes of others, whose advice will, avo are sure, he 
considered most judicious by every reader of her 
volume, Mrs. Jameson has given to the world her 
Thoughts, Memories, and Fancies.” 

But only a portion of her accumulated stock are 
sent forth, and these are divided into tAvo parts — 
Fthics and Character, Literatm’e and Art; each 
part including a largo vaiiety of subject and cha- 
racter, diseussed in a stylo that reminds us of 
Colton’s ‘‘Lacon,” and with the pliilosophic morale 
and tone that distinguish the wcdl-knoAm AVi’itiugs 
of tills diAunc. 

The ‘‘Notes on Art” contain some judicious 
criticisms on actresses, musicians, painters, and 
pictm'cs, besides some pine gems from the ftiiue of 
thought,— Avo oxti’aet one of the latter Artists 
are interesting to me as men. Tliefr work is tin 
product of mind, and should lead us to a IvnoAvledgi 
of their own being ; else, as I haAm often said am 
wiitton, our admiration of Art is a species o 
athoimi. ^ To forget the soul in its highest mani- 
festation is liltG forg’etting God in his creation.’ ’ 

The concluding portion of Mrs. Jameson’ i 
Gonnnon-plaecs ’ contains a “ Fraganont oi 
Sculpture, ”^and on certain Characters in history am 
poetry considered as subjects of modern Xxt : on 
sculptors Avould do well in adopting some of th 
author’s recommendations, or rather suggestions 
there is still abundance of now material in th 
mythology of the ancients, though for centuiies i 
been worked upon. Some paragraphs of th 
‘‘Fragment” appeared in an article mitten b 
ms. Jameson for the Art- Journal, in 1849. Aa 
land of coroUaiy to some remvOrks then made, wit 
reforence to Greek allegory, in the present forms c 
Greek Aid, being acceptable to an English public 
she noAV says : — 

“ Glassical attaimnents of any land are rare 1 
oin English sculptora therefore it is that we fin 
them often quite familiar with the eonveiitionc 
treatoent and outward forms of the usual subject 
of Greek ili't, Aiuthout much knoAvledgc of th 
ongmal poetical conception, its derivation, or it 
sig^cance ; and equally AAuthont any real appre 
cimion of the idea of Avhich the fomi is but th 
vehicle. Hence they do not seem to be aAvare hoA 
far tMs onginal conception is capable of bein' 
varied, modified, anmaied as it were, Avith ai 
infusion of fresh life, Avitliout deAuating from it 
essential fruth, or transgTessing those naiTow limit 
witiiui which all scidpture must be bquuded ii 
respect to action and attitude. To express characte: 
withm these limits is the grand difficulty. Wi 
must remember that too much value given to tin 
head as scat of mind, too much oxpressioi 
given to thefeatmes as the exponents of character 
must diimn^h the impoidanco of those parts of tin 
sculpture mainly depends for ih 
the piagi^tion. To convey the idea of r 

uhese roBteictions, m the problem to be solved b^ 
the sc^ptor -wha aims at originality, yet feels hi' 
>y a Ilo ta|;,Ind circum: 
senhed by certam mevitablo associations. 

„ . IS therefore a question open to areumeni 

and involving considerations of^infbAte feS 
S'^ment in morals and in Tt Xetho- 
^he old Greek legends, endued as they are wit! 


an impcrisliablo Autality derived from thoii- ab.stract 
truth, may not bo susceptible of a treatment 
I in modern Art analogous to that wliich they 
have received in modem poetiy, Avhen the signifi- 
cant myth, or the ideal character, without losing 
its classic grace, has been animated Avitli a purer 
sentiment, and developed into a higher expres- 
siAnnoss. "WordsAA-orth’s ‘ Dion and Laodamiia ; ’ 
Shelley’s Aversion of the ‘Hjmn to Mercury;’ 
Goethe’s ‘ Iphigonia ; ’ Lord B}um’s ‘ l^romo- 
thciis;’ Kent’s ‘Hyiierion;’ Bany CornAvaU’s 
‘ Proserpina ; ’ are instances of what I moan iii 
poetry. To do the same thing in lii’t requii-es that 
our sculptors should stand in the same relation to 
Phidias and Praxiteles that onr greatest poets do to 
Homer and Euripides ; that they should be them- 
selves poets and interpreters, not mere translators 
and imitators.” 

■Wo have been beguiled by this pleasant and 
instructiA'-e volume beyond our usual limits of 
critical notice, and yet avo fool to have done it but 
scanty justice. Wo shall hope, howcAm’, that Avliat 
has been advanced will induce our readers to look 
into it themselves, though surely ]\Irs. Jameson 
needs not our aid to commend her AATitings to public 
favour ; her fame as an authoress has been long 
established. The book uoav lieforc us is embel- 
lished AAith a large number of graceful wood-cuts. 


Giotto and his Works in Padua. By John 
Buskin. Part I. Six Enghavings phom the 
Fhescoes op Giotto. DraAATi by W. 0, 
WiLLuvMS. Engraved by Dalziel, Brothers. 
Published by the Ahundel Society. 

On tm'uing over the leaves of the engravings after 
Giotto’s frescoes, before looking into Mr, Buskin’s 
book, we mentally put the same question to ourselves 
which the AVTiter has recorded in one of his pages : 
— “ But Avliat, it may be said by the reader, is the 
use of the Avorks of Giotto to 1 They may indeed 
have been Avonderfiil for their time, and of infinite 
use in that time ; but since after Giotto, came 
Leonardo and CoiTOggio, what is the use of going 
back to the ruder art and republishing it in 1854 ? 
Why should Ave fr-et oiu’soIaxs to dig doAvn to the 
root of the tree, when aa'O may at once enjoy its 
fi'uits and foliage ?” As we could not— and even 
now camiot — suggest a reply satisfactory to om oavii 
minds, avo aaBI give onr readers the benefit of Mr. 
Buskin’s,- “I answer, first, that in all matters 
relating to liumaii intellect, it is a groat tiling to 
haA'c hold of the root : that at least Ave ought to see 
it, and taste it, and handle it ; for it often happens 
that the root is AAdiolesomo, aaKgu the leaves, hoAvevTr 
fair, are useless or poisonous. In nine cases out of 
ten, tlie first oxprcssioii of an idea is the most 
valuable : the idea may afterwards be polished and 
softened, and made more atti'active to the general 
eye ; but the fii-st expression of it has a fr’eshiicss 
and brightness like the flash of a native crystal 
compared to the lustre of glass that has been melted 
and cut. And in the second place, Ave ought to 
measime the value of art less by its executive than 
by its moral pOAver. Giotto was not indeed one of 
the most accomplished painters, but ho Avas one of 
the gi'eatest nien AA^hq eA'er lived. Ho was the first 
master of his time in architecture as avcU as in 
painting ; he Avas the friend of Dante, and the 
imclispnted interpreter of religious truth, by means 
of painting, over the whole of Italy. The Avorks of 
such a man may not be the best to set before chUdi’en 
to teach theni draAving, but they assm’edly should 
be studied Avith the greatest care by all who are 
interested in the history of the human mind.” 

Appreciatiag, as avo do to the fullest extent, the 
genius of Giotto, the pioneer of the great army of 
painters whose glorious productions are now scat- 
tered over the Aiiiole of Emupe, cA^en Mia Buskin’s 
advocacy fails to convince ns of the utility of 
reproducing such works as wo find in the six 
engravmgs, and in others previously published, 
fi'om the frescoes in the chapel of S. JI. doll’ 
^•ena at Padua : they can only bo regarded as 
cimoaities” of art, and as marking the steps 
taken by the painter to emancipate Art from its 
almost Ciinnienan darkness. But inasmuch as the 
Society wliicli has sent forth these engravings is 
composed of a number of gentlemen Avho publish 
them for tbeh own behoof only; that is to say 
they are, we beheve, not piu'chaseablo by the public * 
we have no right to cavil at the members of the 
M'undel Socie^ for iuA^estiug them subscriptions as 
is led to expect some 
public benefit from the proceedings of all asso- 
ciated bodies— something that will mstnict us con- 
eerning the past, while it teaches us what to do 
now, and Avhat may be done hereafter : the present 
generation are looldng forward— not haeWard. 

only advantage our painters avoII gain from 
Btuci™g the works of Giotto, is to learn what to 
avoid, and this to one class avUI he something, if theij 


Zurich. Engraved by T. A. Prior. Lake of 
Lucerne. EngraAmd by B. Wallis. From the 
Pictures by J. M. W. Turner, B.A. Published 
by H. Graves & Co., London. 

It is so long since avo have soon any pure line en- 
gravings on a largo scale issued by our print- 
publishers, that AA'c bcgim to apprehend they had 
forgotten such an art had ever existed, or at least, 
that it Avas capable of efibeting anything beyond a 
porti’ait, an “ luuiual” plate, or a vignette. Wo 
can only account for this neglect of AAliat certainly 
is the highest branch of engraving, by tbe fact tliat 
the taste of the public, led and fostered by the 
principal publisliing firms, has demanded a class of 
prints to which the graver alone is inapplicable. 
Another biromnstan CO, as regards the production of 
historical subjects in lino, is that our most dis- 
tinguished men Avho Avork in tliis style, AviU not 
engraA^o on stool from the additional lalioui' this 
metal requires in comparison Avith copper, Puh- 
lishers, aauio imdouhtedly ought to Ioioav thcii’ OAvn 
business better than others, have an idea that line 
engravings aauII not “ pay one of these gmitlemen 
remarked to i\s a short time back, that ‘‘ if he had 
encouraged only this branch of the art ho must long 
since have closed Ms cstablishiuent.” Wo helievc 
1dm to bo Avrong, and avc believe also that ho and 
Ids brethren in the trade, Avonld rather sellalindtocl 
number of inijircssions, Avhothor Hue or inezzotinto, 
from a copper plate— for it Avill only yield a com- 
paratively small number— at a high price, than 
some tliousauds at a Ioavlt rate from a steel plate, 
the object being to make prints rare for the pleasure 
of the few. Now our oiijcct and desire is to populaidsc 
Art by briugiug ii Avitlnu the reach of the nmltitiulo ; 
and it will always bo our duty to adA^ocatc any 
system that leads to such a re.sult, and to protest 
against Avhat seems a liiudrancc to it. 

Landscape engnmng in lino has not been 
“shelved’’ — ^to use an ordinary expression — as aax‘ 
find Idstorical cngimdngto be : tbeFiiidons, Goodall, 
Willniore, Miller, &c. have executed some charming 
plates after the pictures of Turner, Collins, &c., ami 
others wc knoAV are in progress : the tAvo Aihose 
titles stand at the head ot these brief remarks may 
be included among the AVorks Idglily honourable to 
our school of landscape engravers ; they are from 
pictiu-es in the possession of Mr. Wimius, of Totten- 
ham. The AdoAV of ‘ ‘ Zurich’ ’ appears to be taken from 
a Id^h point, jirobably near the Katsbastion, over- 
looking the toAvn on both sides the river Liinmat ; 
the Mirasterhof, or cathedral i)eiiig to the left of the 
spectator : in the foreground is the wooden bridge 
that crosses the river, covered Avitli an immense 
multitude of female figures, but for Avhat especial 
pui’poso they are gathered together does not seem 
qiiite clear. The evening sim, lighting the clouds 
AAuth its many coloured hueSj aa^McIi the lake in the 
distance reflects, casts a misty shadoAV from the 
elevated buildings, in the true “Turnorlsh” stylo. 
There is some excellent work in Mr. Prior’s 
engi'aving. “.Lucerne” makes achaimiug com- 
panion to it: tliis vieAv,if avg do not mistake the 
locaHty, is taken from beloAV the toAvn, Avhere the 
two rivers, the Beuss and the Wald Emmo join : 
the scene, a quiet mountainous onn, forms a strong 
contrast to the busy display manifest in the 
“Zurich” pictm'o: it is A’cry tenderly cugraA'cd 
by Mr. W«allis ; and altogether the tAvo plates may 
be accepted by the coUcctors of eugraAungs after 
Turner as fit companions to those already in the 
portfolio ; yet it must be admitted if the hand of the 
great master had touched the proofs, Ave should have 
seen difierent results: no cngraA^'er would dare to 
alter what Turner painted, though he himself Avoiild 
tiiiTi AA'hitc into black, or black into Avliito, when ho 
foimd it nocoesary. We rejoice to find Mr. Graves 
—on whom we must now rest so much of oui’ hope 
for the prosperity of engraved Art— issuing tivo 
Hne cngi’avings so admirable as those ; and Ave trust 
then- success Mill load to other publications of the 
land, 


The Children’s Books of Messi's. Grant & GRUi*- 
pith: — The Discontented Children. By 
Mary and Elizabeth Kirby. Playing at 
toTLERs. By Mrs. Lee. Words by the 
Way-side, By EmLT Ayton. The House 
THAT Jack Built. Picture Fables. Fag- 
gots FOR THE Fire-side. Peter Parley. 
“The Discontented Children.” We have had 
occasion to speak favourably of these ladies — - 
Mary and EHzaheth Kirby— as the authors of the 
“ Leicestersliire Flora,” and one or two other works, 
half fact, half fiction ; and the working out and 
moral of this pretty book is such as to confimi our 
opinion, that they Avould be very successful as 
AViiters of fiction for “ the rising generation,” Wo 
know no better method of banisliing “ discontent” 
from school-room and nursery, than by introducing 
tMs Avise and pleasant story to then inmates. 

“Playing at Settlers” is another of Messrs, 
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Grant & Grif&tli’s pul)licatioiis, liy an e&tablislied 
favonrite» iirs. Lee lias produced n rv^liole libraxy 
of cLarming books for young and old, and ber 
popularity has kept pace nith the supply; this 
little volume teaches the value of self-reliance^ and 
conveys an excellent lesson in a pleasing manner. 
The illiistrations to ‘‘The Discoxtexted Chil- 
dben” are by Hablot K. Bio^me, and Lee’s 

imaginings have been happily rendered by John 
Gilbert. 

Messrs. Grant & Griffith have certainly the art of 
combining the good and the beautiful in their publi- 
cations for the young : — “ Wokds by the M''ay- 
SiDE,” is one of the most pleasant country com- 
panions 'WO have encountered for a '^'hole year, and 
we only hope that Miss Emily Ayton AviU devote 
' the same attention to other subjects, mariue planits 
and shells for instance, tbat she has to botany. 
These Way-side Words afford iiifoiination to young 
and old, -and tbat not in an abstract cold sort of 
way, but with a genial ove^flo^ving of feeling as 
well as knowledge. We would read the volume to 
those we lore on a Sabbath evening, and feel that 
we were praisiug God in his works. 

We suppose the excellent publishers, -whose good 
taste we have just lauded, desu’o 'to revive the 
remembrance of bow badly books were illustrated in 
the dark ages of our youth ; there could be no other 
object for the waste of gold, and paper, and print, 
and coloin, in the re-issue of “ The House that 
Jack Buiet ; ” perhaps it is intended as a “ quiz ” 
on certain “ romvals ” that have been permitted to 
decorate the walls of the Eoyal Academy, but such 
hideous distortions should uot be given to the young. 

“ PiCTUPwE Fables”- — illustrated by Alfred 
Crowquill — ^is a very pleasant Christmas-book ; and 
our Mr. Crowquill proves tbat Ms taste and feeling 
can render common])laco subjects graceful -without 
deteriorating from their truth, Wc are not very 
fond of those fables which tend to render cliildren 
prematurely wise in worldH matters, and for tMs 
reason we object to the “ Fox and the Eabbits.” 
The fables in tMs “pretty book” are of average 
merit, but its popularity depends on its illustrations. 

There are, wo believe, two Peter Parleys'; one 
here — one in the “States.” We do not know 
which of the two has bound together these “Fag- 
gots roH the Fireside,” which Messra. Grant & 
Griffith have sent forth -with twelve illustrations ; 
but the sticks composing these “faggots” have 
been carefully selected, aud the bundles will give 
forth heat and brightness to many a fireside dining 
what is now— the Keio Year, There is a pretty 
introductory poem, ii’om wMch we quote the 
concluding lines : — 

" I spoke of youth, when all seems bright, 

Aud seasons fly on wings of light ; 

V Wlien hope and love, with magic art, 

. Turn all to beauty in the heart. 

. So be your lives ~a path of flowers ; 

So be your souls— bright as the hours : 

The evil shun— the good pursue. 

Be happy— but be pure and true \ 

Have you not seen the beo that plies 

His wmg Prom flower to flower ho flies ; 

Tiie nigMshade and the foxglove gay 

He visits, for they throng hia way ; 

Yet such his art, he slums the ill, 

And only gathers honey still. 

Ho you the same ; from mingled shade and light 
Hraw good alone — and now, sweet Mends, good 
night.*' 

A B 0 Y’ S xVn YENTUHES IN THE W ILLS OF AuSTILILIA ; 
OH, Hehbeht’s Hote Book. By William 
Ho-stitt. Ahthuh Hall, Yihtue, & Co., 
London. 

“The Howitts” increase in number, and in useful 
and profitable labours. Long, long ago, came from 
Kottingham the lovely ballads teeming with the ful- 
ness of yonth and nature, fresh from the heart and 
brain of the gentle, womanly ‘ ‘ Mary Ho-aitt ’ These 
were mingled with poems^by William Howitt and 
Eiehard Howdtt, aud the “public” was sorely 
perplexed to loiow if the tiio were brothers anti 
sister, or wliich of the two possessed the rich 
ti*easine of such a wife as the gifted Ma^ could 
not fail to be . It soon became known that ‘ ‘ William 
and Mary” in the poetic world, were “ one flesh” 
according to law, and that Eiehard was brother to 
William. They came out with the Annuals, and 
have remained out ever since : and are (at least 
William and Mary) as sti'ong and -rigorous, as full 
of intellect and work, as they were a quarter of a 
century ago. To then' natural gifts have been 
added knowledge— the Imowledge acquired by time 
and ti’avel : and we owe them much, not only for 
the books they have written, but for those -with 
which they have made us acquainted. Thefr cliil- 
dren, it would seem, inherit their gifts. Anna 
Mary Howitt issued forth as the “_Ai't-student in 
Munich,” and then proved how admirably the girl- 
student bad used her privileges, by a poetic and 
powerful delineation of ‘ ‘ Mai’garet at the Fountain,’ ’ 

which at once proclaimed that she had the sldll to 
illustrate by her pencil -^'hat her mother had 
illusti'ated by her pen. There are now two boy 
Howitts in Australia ; and altboiigh the wording 
on the title page would almost lead to the conclu- 
sion that “A Boy’s Adventures in the Wilds of 
Australia” was written by 11111 iani Koicitt (pere), 
yet we suppose tbat Herbert Howitt is the author, 
and that AH. .Howitt has simply read and revised 
the young emigrant’s journal. The Journal, or, as 
it is called, “Herhort’s xsote-book,” is sufficiently 
crude to lead us to believe that Mr. Houitt did not 
even attempt to polish it, and this is a great advan- 
tage to tho “ rough and ready” notes of the young 
settler. His descriptions are torso and eaimest, and 
though “bush-life” to the Howitts (for Air. Howitt 
accompanied Ms sous to the il{ewAA’’orld) has been — 
as indeed it is stated — ^moro like a picnic than a 
pilgrimage, still the experience of others is added 
to his ouTL, and no booli: for voimg or old -was ever 
more fr-esh aud iffeasant. The eiiisodes here and 
there add much to the interest of the whole, and the 
story of “Airs. Harlot’s ATsitors” is sufliciently in 
the Jack Sheppard style to enchant any lover of 
robber life. The “shreds and patches ” of natural 
Mstory, the young author’s love of all God’s 
creations, gh^e promise that hereafter, if he con- 
tinue in Austi-alia, -^e may expect much fr-om^ liis 
observation and genuine love of whatever is bright 
and beautiful, — ^he cannot choose but vwito . B efor e, 
however, Herbert Houitt perpefrates a regular 
book upon a given subject, we shall have his 
father’s view-s of tMs wonderful world ; and going 
out and residing there as Mr. Howitt has done, 
there can be little doubt but Ms thoughts and 
knowledge vill add greatly to our infonnation, and 
be of wonderful value to those who desire to seek 
thoii* fortunes in another, though not a happier, 
region than our own. 

Hiht and Pictuhes Sep abated in the Wobics op 
tbe Old AX asters. By Hexby Merbitt. 
Published by Holyo.vke *& Co., London. 

A series of about a dozen short papers wMeh, having 
appeared at various times in two of our weekly 
contemporaries, the author has now collected and 
republished with some additional matter. He is, 
as the title of his book implies, an advocate for the 
judicious restoring of pictures ; he shows the 
absm'dity and vickedness of aUo^vmg glorious works 
of Art to pei'ish from neglect, or by the “ venerable 
verdm'e” which some connoisseurs so much delight 
iu and so fondly cherish, and he points out what is 
essential for one to know who undertakes a task of 
such importance ; aud who would not be considered 
a quack iu Ms profession. Air. Merritt tells us 
the kind of knowledge a restorer should possess to 
qualify Mm for Iris work ; — “ Tho meaning and the 
spiiit of tho picture,” he .says, “ must be miderstood ; 
the restorer must also be familiar with the nature of 
tiie materials aud the manner of tlien* cmplopnciit. 
He should also be deeply read in those established 
principles which are the truth aud goodness of 
pictorial representations. He should uuderstaud 
linear perspective, that he may kno-w where its laws 
have been adhered to, and -uffiere ig-nored. He 
should be acquainted with aerial perspective, that 
he may in certain works appreciate its many and 
varied ‘beauties. He should bo master of anatomy, 
that ho may be careful uot to injure the works or 
those artists wMch exMbit an accurate acquaintance 
of [ivith ?] the human figure. He should under- 
stand the principles of colouring, so fiir as they 
have been ascertained, that he may he free from 
the danger of iujiu-iiig beauties founded on piin- 
eiples ; and, at the same time, be iu a position to 
understand and respect, if not to admii*e, works 
painted without auy definite knowledge of colours. 
The practical restorer should study to the end, that 
his mind may become, as it were, an index of the 
various stjdes of painting practised by the masters 
-v'liose works are Ms care.” Alas, where is the 
restorer who could satisfiictorily undergo such an 
examination as is implied in this category of 
requirements ? and are they not all essential ? A\’’e 

advise all who have “ old masters ” to look after to 
read Air. Merritt’s book; there is niucli to be 
learned fr'om it both by collectors, dealera, and 
cleaners : whatever Ms -views, the spirit in wMch he 
writes will ofiend no one. 

The Old Chelsea Bun-house. By the Author 
of “Alary Powell.” Published by Hall, 
A’'ibtub, & Co., London. 

TMs is a tale of the last century, by a lady who, 
having discovered a new harmony, introduces it in 
various modulations, all in time and tune, — all 
certain to please, to interest and to refine. She 
combines an ardent love of the good, with a clear 
reailing of the follies and foibles of the world, but 
whatever is decidedly -wicked she keeps out of sight; 

her delight is to create enjoyment by showing 

Yii'tne “ her own image.” Slie is too sensitive to 
give poiu, and tliis at times mars her effects. Her 
shadows fall almost too tenderly, they need dark- 
ening to sho.w up more effectually the lights ; they 
need it, unfortunately, for the sake of the stem 
truth she does not like to look upon : her iEdoi has 
no serpent, Aliss Manning’s porti*aitui*es of women 
are like the female 2)orti'aits of Sfr’ Thomas LawTenee, 
the 2)lamest face, idealised by the poeti’y of the 
artist, grew into beauty : the idea blended so grace- 
fully with tho reality, that the one, so to say, 1 

.sanctified the other. | 

The sketches of character in tMs story are Tl\id i 

and enduring, but Ave must confess that “Misti’css j 

Patty” and “Alisti-ess Gatty” seem to us ladies ? 

playing at rustics, rather thaii imsties refining into i 

ladies. The author has “ read up ” the period with | 

great care, aud introduced the habits of the times ! 

Avitli as much tact as taste. The master of the , 

‘ ‘ Old Chelsea Bun- house ’ ’ is drawn with a fimi | ■’ 
hand ; it is as clever as a dTorjarth, but Avithout j ’ 

coarseness *. it is the master-AVork, not only of this 

A’olmne, hut of all the author has written. Ai'tists - 

should rcreivc the “Bim-house” Avith open anus, 

Avere it only for the sake of its : it is full 

of subjects, and very suggestive. ! 

wHl not anticipate the pleasm*e our readers | 

must haA-c in its perusal. It will enliven many a I 

CM'istmas hearth; and to tell the simple story, 
simple aud |n\i-o as it is, in a few Avords, would 
destroy its interest. AVe bid it God speed, and 

AvMle AV’e thank the author, Ave dcsii’e that she maj’’ 
meet her reward for tho balm she has poured out 

Avith the S 23 irit of a tiric ifliilanthropist upon all who 
have read wimt she has Avritten. 

The Guide Books to the Cbystal Palace. 
Published at tho “Crystal Palace Libraiy,” 
and by Bradbury & Ealaxs, London. 

Though someAvhat late in our notice, bo far as the i 

great “ season” for Aisitors is coucenied, we trust 
that we are not ton late to oft'er oiu* compliment of 
jjraise to the careful and comprehensive maimer in 

AvMch these guide books are got up. Independent 
of their utUity to those Avho go to the Crystal 

Palace for oilier imrposcs than mere amusement,^ 
they are books contoiiring so loi'ge an amount of 
information on a luriety of subjects, that they arc 
w’ell Avoiih tho attention and study of the fireside 
reader. Tlie wTiters, to w’hom -w'as entinsted the f 

w^ork of elucidating and describing the respectii^e } 

“Courts,” and the other attractions of tins shi- 
pendous midertaldng, have performed their duties | 

most ably, omitting notMng wMch -will interest and j 

edifv in ‘tho subjects treated of, amiilifjing Avhere 
tho matter seemed to demand such extension, and i j 

touclring briefly upon topics to Avhich little more j| 

than reference 'is required. It is by no moans an j 

easy task to compile a really usctiil “guide” to i 

any large collection of works of M-t, of AA-hatever | 

class ; but where there are so many anil so varied 1 

objects to invite, and almost extenuate, ditfrisivo- 
iiess as are to be found at Sydenham, such a task ' 

becomes still more difficult of execution: the i 

authors of these little Avorks liaA'C, however, proved I 

themselves quite equal to it. Tliese ‘ ‘ Guido Books ” 1 

are illustrated Avrith a number of woodcuts to refresh 
the memory of those AA-ho have Aisited the Palace, 
or to supply those unable to do so Avith some idea ; 
of tho edifice and it.s contents. 1 1 

The Yicar of Y'akefield. By 0. Goldsahth. I 

Hlustrated hv George Tho alas. Published i 

for J. Cundall, by Samtson Loay & Son, ;[ 
London. ’ 

Paper, typo, orange and gold binding, and, beyond i 
all these, illustratWs, combine to render this the i 
jn'etticst copy of om* old friend “The Yicar” Av'e 
remember to have seen. Mr. Thomas, from whoso 
pencil the Avood-cuts are derhud, is, we bcliem tho 
same artist Avho Bhistrated an edition of “XTiiele i 
Tom’s Cabin,” of which Ave spoke so Mghly some , 
months smcc; nor has he been ono degi'co less 
successful in his pictures from Goldsimth’s neA'er- 
djing tale. They shoAV as much originality of 
desi^, freedom of execution, and as much character, 
as his earlier productions, united to a Mgher degree , 

of refinement. Y’hile bearing tins testimony to the 
talents of Mr. Thomas Ave ai'C much concerned to j 

haA’e heal'd that, in consequence of an aeddent, it ! 

Avill lii'obahly be a long time ere he is again able to 
resume his labours, oA^on if he is ever able to do so. 

He was very recently throAATi from Ms horse, wfficn. 
rctux’niiig from his usual daily ride, and received a 
severe concussion of the brain. This cii’cumstauce 
is the more lamentable as Mr. Thomas Avas rapidly 
rising to distinction, and had, avo are infomed, 
received some commissions for pictures and draAvings 
from the Queen. 
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Misceli.ai<ea Graphica; a Collection ^op 
Ancient Meeletal and Ren^uss^'ce 
Remains ; in the Possession op the 
Londesboroitgh. Illusti'ated ^ : 

PAiaHOLT, I-. S. A. No. 2. Piiblisbed 
Ti>y Chai’JIAN & HiALL, London. 

Tile second paid; of tliis antiquarian publication 
opous until a page of respleudeiit jewels of tno 
jSDcteeutli Oentiuy; one of wlneli, a unicorn D'om 
tlic Dcbruge-Dumenil eollection,^ is yoi-y gor- 
o-eoiis. Tlie body of the annual is fomed of two 
Ini-c pearls; tbe head and logs of gold, coated 
with enamel ; two S^’iires arc seated on the bacE, 
one ropivsonting Franco/* and the other 
“ Yictory:'^ this jewel is enriched with diamonds, 
emeralds, rubies, and p(jarls. The second pinto 
exhibits a nuinbei: of “ Is iircmborg drinldug cups,” 
of the sixteenth and serentoontli centuries, iu the 
form of rams and bears, curious in design and 
omamentation. The next is of “ Early Heaumes,’' 
or helmeta of the twelfth and thirteonih centui’ics, 
obtiuned from elimohes in bTorfoUc. The last 
plate represents a number of “ ancient chessmen/’ 
supposed to be the work of the twelfth centiuy, 
and ascribed to Scandinayiau artists, although 
in "Wilson’s Ai'chceolof/y and Bre-lmtorio Anneds 
of Scotland wliioh contains a cmioiis account of 
thcii’ discovery in 1831, at Rig, in the Isle of Leuds, 
the writer considers them of native, tliat is, Scottish 
origin. Mr. Eaiiholt’s careful (hawing and sldlfui 
engraving are apparent in the whole of these plates. 

Tee Butteeplies op Great Britain, wtth 
THEIR Transforjlitions. By J. 0. West- 
wood, P, L. S. Published by W. S. OiiR 
& Co., London. 

There ai’C few publishers to whom the lovers of 
nature and its productions are more indebted than to 
Mr. OiT. Every now and then ho brings out some 
“pretty book” in numbers, which render it 
availahle to young people especially, who can move 
easily spare a few sMlLmgs once a month, than a 
large sum at the conclusion of the year. The 
“numbers” are carefully printed, and frequently 
made the vehicle for cliarining illushations. Tliis 
first number contains a very tasteful coloured title- 
page, and a coloured plafco of some of our most 
popular butterfiies, and sixteen page.s of letter-press 
well printed on good paper, and for the sum of one 
shilling. "We know that Mr. Westwood is inast(?r 
of Ms beautiful subject ; but we hope ho uill kindly 
give the much- wanted information to the entomo- 
logist how to supply his cabinet, without inflicting 
unnecessary pain on the exquisite little creature he 
transfixes for the pmqiose of sdeuce or curiosity. 
We remember once hearing tlie Reverend !Mr. 
"Wood, of Oxford, desciibe how a biittcriiy could be 
destroyed instantly without injuring its dehcatc 
plumage. This is worth loiowing. 

Objects in ART-iLANUPAartnaE. Edited by 
Charles Tomlinson. Issued to Schools by 
the Board of Trade Department of Science anil 
Art, No, L Paper. PubUshad by T. Har- 
rison, London. 

This is the fii'st of a series of useful and cheap 
educational works, the object of which is to afford ; 
instniotion in matters of Ait-manufacture, aided 
by examples of the subject ti-eated of in the text, 
l^aper-maldng is hero explained in a lucid and 
comprehensive manner, audit is made still more 
intelligible to the reader by the introduction of 
engTavings of the machinory used in the manufac- 
ture : at the end of the pamphlet arc inserted about 
a dozen specimens of various lands of paper, so that 
its whole history is brought at once before the mind 
and the eye. There is a vast nmoiint of infonnation 
contaiued in this small treatise ; but we do not see 
exactly how one cMef pmposo of tho editor enn he 
eaiTiott out, — that of ghdng examples of tho 
mauufaetiu'es : in paper, textile fabrics, and some 
others, this may be done, but not so with ceramic 
and metal works : in these wo must, so far as wo see, 
bo compelled to rest satisfied with explanatory 
information. • 

Memoir oe the late James Fillans, Soulttor. 
By Jamies Paterson. Published by R. Stew- 
art, Paisley; LoNGi^rAN & Co., London. 

Some men, it has been remarked, are bom to 
gteatuoss, and othem have gi’eatness thi'ust upon 
them; so we may say in sometliiug like a similar 
1 spim, there have been, men of whom not enough is 

wrTOii, and others whose lives and works do not 
y Wographera. Such a 
a SoottiaU soulptor of some 
not altogetier 
^ short notice of Ms 
cnicor soon after ha deatt iu ISSS—ljut there rras 
nothing in Mm to-hemand the pubheaUou of a fhicl< 

quarto volume, illustrated with a largo number of 
engTavings after liis works. In a word the book is 
altogether a “ mistake it will add nothing to the 
doGoased artist’s reputation in any way, while there 
is so much in it of a puerile natm'e that w(3 can only 
say it was a great pity to put it into print. Mr. 
Paterson’s zeal and esteem for his hicud arc far 
gi’eater than the judgment that should have guided 
tbe writer in penning his biography. 

Holidays at Lynmere. Edited by the Rev. 0. P. 
Mackenzie, M .A. Published by T . Hatcsard, 
London. 

This precious little volume is an adaptation for the 
young of Mr. Trench’s “Notes on the I^Iiracles 
OP OUR Lord,” Cbildron take an especial interest 
ill these “Stories,” if wo may presume so to call 
them, wMcli are set, as rich jewels in tho pimc gold 
of the Sacred Scriptures ; and .as Mr. Mackenzie truly 
says, “ the lessons horn tho Mhaclos arc so simple 
aud beautiful, and nt tho same time so practical in 
thcii* general application, as to be very suitable for 
the instnietion of children ; ” ho has chosen the fonn 
of conversation as being best adapted: for this purpose, 
aud has woven the conversations into a little tale. 
Parents who desho their children to grow up with a 
loving appreciation of gospel truth, mil rejoi(3G in 
the possession of tliis little voluino ; it is so spiiTtunl 
iu its tendency, so faithful to its object, that wo 
have never scon any work of tho kind hotter cal- 
culated tolead — while iustniotiiig — the young to that 
knowledge which passeth all understanding. 

The Deserted Village. By 0, Goldsmith* 
niustratod by tho Etching Club. Published 
for J. Cundall, by Sampson Low & Son, 
London. 

"When the Etching Club published som(5 years since 
thoii’ exquisitely beautiful sciies of plates from this 
pooiu, to which Messrs. Cope, Redgrave, Crcswick, 
Webster, Horsley, Tomisond, E. Tayler, and 
Stouhouso contributed, it was noticed in our 
columns in tho most complimentary terms. Those 
etcliiugs having been engraved on copper, few im- 
preasious, comparatively could bo taken from the 
plates; but now the subjects arc transferred to 
wood-blocks they may be multiplied almost ad 
infiniixm^ and the public put in possession, and at 
a cheap rate too, of this fascinating little volumo, 
Tbe drawings luivo been put on tbe wood, from the 
original etoliings, by Mr. E. K. Jolinsoii, and en- 
graved by Messrs. 11. Haiual, Bolton, and Cooper. 
The spii'it and tlio doKeato execution of tho originals 
arc manifest in these coppers m a manner, conver- 
sant as we are with wood-engraving, we scarcely 
could expect to sec. 

The Spanish Gipsy Mother. Hngravod by T. 
0. Barlow, from the Picture by J. Phillip. 
Published by Agnew & Sons, Manchester. 

SCr. Phillip, like Ms predecessor IVilkie, has applied 
to a good piu’pose his artistic tour in Spain. Dui’ing 
tlie last two or three years we have seen some capital 
pictures fr’om liis pencil, of subjects characteristic of 
the counti’y; the “ Gipsy Mother” is one of them, a 
young half-length figure of the true Zingara tribe 
nith an infant in her ams. They make an ex- 
ceedingly pretty and picturosq^uo group^ aided in no 
small .(Icgroe by the agreeable ^sposition of tho 
(haperies and accessories i the face of the elder 
female is highly expressive, and is strongly relieved 
by the masses of long black hair flewing below tbe 
waist. The engraving is in mezzetinto, powerful 
in effect, but rather too heavy cnthely to please our 
eye ; a little more reflected light upon the faces and 
aiuis of the figines would, we think, have much 
improved the work. The pictui*e is one of tho 
many pmchascs of modem Art by her Majesty tho 
Gueen, and is in the Royal Collection at Osborne. 

The Declaration of IVar. Lithographed by 
T. G. Dutton, fr'om a Drawing by 0. “W. 
Brierly. Published by Achermann & Co., 
London. 

TMs print represents the Dcclmution of "War, on 
the 4th of April, to tho British Eleet at anchor in 
IQoge Bay. Mr. Biierly was on board the “ St. 
Jean d’ Aero” at the time, and made a sketoKof the 
scene when the signal was given by Sir Cbarles 
Kapier : the pictm’e is full of animation, the rigging 
of the ships swams with then- living and gafiant 
freightage, and the majestic “ Duke of "Welliagton” 
is gaily di'essed out ivith flags of all colouiu and 
sizes. ^ Mr. Brierly’s maidne piotures are excellent; 
Ms sMps are absolute poihrai'^ ridiiLg bravely and 
buoyantly on the waters. His “Declaration of 
"War” will find abundance of admii’em,* but we, 
and thousands besides omselyes. will give a far more 
hearty welcome to his “ DecUraUort of Peace.” 
\e%Q)X it comes before us. 

The PiciruRE-BooK for the Young. By Mary 

Ho WITT. IVith Tw^enty IRiistrations by 

E, Morin. Published by JSaivipson Low & 

Son, London. 

Tho title-page of tMs prettily “got up” picture- 
book, speaks of it as “ designed to amuse and assist 
tho young in drawing and coloui*ing.” That it 
wall amuse, and that Mrs. Howitt’s sim^fiy- written 
stories will instruct the young, there is little doubt, 
but the engravings are far beyond tho capacity of 
any ordinarily endowed child : they are free and 
artistic in character, and would be very difficult to 
copy, oven by a well-practised hand; a cMld 
requires sometMng infinitely move simple : some 
of tho figures too are out of chawing. As a 
Chrlstmns or Hew-year’s present, it would be 
Welcomed by many Bmiling little faces and out- 
stretched hands. 

Merchant Shipfing: Arrival and Detau- 
TURE. Lithographed by T. G. Dutton, from 
a Diwing by 0. IV. Bbierly. Published 
by Aokermann & Co., London. 

A print suggesting very different ideas fveiu that 
just noticed two fine “Lidiainon,” laden, not 
with engines of destruction, but with peaceful con- 
tributions of, it may bo proauincd, England and 
her colonics, and engaged on services wliich enabhj 
our country to promulgate “Declarations of War,” 
and to enforce them. It is a vciy charming print 
of its land ; but wo should like to see the artist vary 

Ms treatment of these subjects, in order to render 
them somewhat more pictorial in^ effect. _ His .ships 
seem generally to be the chief objects wdiioh engage 
his attention, and they are almost always presented 
to us under serene skies and upon trail qiiii wuters : 
a little mere “agitation” of both wuuld sometimes 
be an improvement, we think, 

A CiiROMOLiTHOGBAFH. Drawoi on Stone by 

J. Coventry, from a Drawkig by W. Hunt. 
Published by Rowney & Co., London. 

This print has boon issued from the press of Messrs. 
Hanhart ; it has no title, but wo “guess” w*o 
could give it a name wdiich would not bo vci*y 
wide of the true one ; stat mmen in nmh'a. It 
represents the physiognomy of a venerable, ruddy- 
faced man, very lilco some of those worthies w*ho, 
cro railways wore kiiowai, one would often see 
thiviug a broad- w'liooled w'aggon freighted with 
merchandise, along tho liigU roads from tho metro- 
polis ; in filet a hale old W'aggohcr, with Ids round 
hat, embroidered greenish fropk, rod W'aistcoat, 
and blue neckorcMcf. Ho is seated at the deal 
table of the “house of call,” smoldng hia pipe and 
enjoying other creature comforts. The subject is 
full of character, humorous, wdthout vulgaiity. 

The Photo GiiArKic Primer. By Joseph 
C uNDALL. I’nblishecl at the IMotograpMc 
Institution, 168, New Bond Street. 

This little book contains the simplest directions wo 
have yet seen for the jiroduction of pictures on 
glass. It is true that many of the recipes aro the 
same as those w'Mch have ‘been already published, | 

as showing tho method of workmg adopted by the i 

most expeiienced jihotographers. But next to tho i 

best recipes, that wMch most conduces to success 
is an intelligible simplicity in laying dowm tho 
rules, and hero cverjfliing is described in the 
simplest possible terms. The instructions for 
printing are derived from the best sources. 

The Columns op Bt. DiIark’s. Engraved by W. 
Miller, from tho Picture by J. M. W. Turner, 

R,A, Published by D. T, ‘White, London. 

A charming and very delicately executed little 
engraving from a picture in tho possession of Mr. 
Windus, of Tottenham, tho w^cll-knownr “Turner 
Collector.” The mew is taken from the open space 
behind the columns, having the angle of the ducal 
palace to tho left ; the wdiolo of tMs is in a strong 
light : the Dogana comes in in the distance between 
the columns. Tlie coRector of prints after Turner 
must hasten to Bociirc tliis, wMch is on copper, for 
we understand only throe hundred impressions 
have been taken, and that the plate is destroyed. 

South AfrioAn Sketches. By T. W. Bowler. 
Lithographed and Published by Day & Son ; 
and Sold by Ackermann & Co., London. 

A scries of ten very picturesque sketches of scenery 
at the Cape of Good Hope, drawn by Mr. Bowler, an 
artist residing in the colony, heautifully litho- 
graphed by Messi's. "Walton, Picken, Simpson, and 
* Needham, and printed most effectively by Mossi’s, 

Day & Son, in what they term “ double tints.” 
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ON DESIGN 

AS APPLIED TO LADIES ‘WOPK:. 

BY MRS. MERRIFIELD. 


INTRODTJOTORY REMARKS. 

B h^ 5 recent impulse given 
to Decorative Artis one 
of the distinguishing 
features of the age. 
While all the energies 
of scientific men are 
directed to the increase 
of our social prosperity, 
another class equally 
ministers to our luxuries, 
sxerts all its skill in cap- 
he eye. It is not sufid- 
itisfy the understanding, 
must be pleased. Prom 
0 the cottage, from the 
uuxonet to the label on a 
match-box ; from the Lord Mayor’s state 
carriage to an advertising van ; from the 
tapestried carpet to the printed drugget, we 
find everywhere evidence of the prevailing 
taste for ornament. 

The love of ornament seems inherent in 
the human race, of which, indeed, it appears 
to be a peculiar characteristic. Man has 
been variously defined as a reasoning 
animal, a cooking animal, a trading animal ; 
he might with equal truth be denominated 
an ornamenting animal. A savage, who 
thinks dress a superfluity, decorates his 
person with coloured feathers and glass 
beads ; another inserts a ring in his nose, 
and a plug of wood in his chin ; each con- 
siders his own fashion the most ornamental. 
There is a difference in taste, but the motive 
is the same in both cases. The American- 
Indian daubs his skin with patches of red, 
yellow, and black paint, and succeeds in 
making himself terrific, if he does not add 
to his beauty. The civilised European tries 
to improve his appearance by dyeing the hair 
and rouging the cheeks. Both are decked 
for conquest : the one would inspire terror, 
the other admiration ; the one succeeds, the 
other fails. The savage is undoubtedly the 
greater genius of the two, the European 
makes after all but an indifferent imitation 
of youth and beauty ; his defects are per- 
ceptible, in spite of the art by which they 
were attempted to be concealed ; with Shak- 
speare we say to him — 

" Natui’e disclaims thee— a tailor made thee.*' 

The savage boldly rejects imitation, and 
bedaubs himself with an originality that 
excites our astonishment, if not our admi- 
ration. But there is design in his daubing, 
it has a meaning — deep and symbolical — 
which is intelligible to his countrymen ; they 
know his intentions by the colours used, and 
the way in which they are applied. There 
is no need to ask with the king of Israel, 
Is it peace ? ” the paint tells its own tale. 


The savage is a rude artist perhaps, but an 
original one, he gains the point at which he 
aims ; by his mode of decorating liis person 
he conveys his meaning and his sentiments 
to the dwellers in the forest and on the 
prairie, and he inspires terror into the hearts 
of his opponents. The lesson that he teaches 
is that ornament should he appro^griate. 

The love of ornament is not an evidence 
of civilisation, it simply implies leisure on 
the part of some members of the community, 
the natural activity of the human mind that 
will be employed does the rest ; voluntary 
occupation takes the place of forced labour. 
The Indian, in the intervals of the hunt- 
ing or fishing season, and in^ times of 
peace, carves his canoe or Ms spear, makes 
cloaks of the van-coloured feathers of 
birds, or weaves grass of different colours 
into ornamental mats or baskets, The 
Anglo-American seems the only nation in 
wdiom a love of oniament is not inherent ; 
the Yankee whittles a stick, but his cut- 
ting never takes a decorative form ; his 
activity vents itself in destroying, not in 
ornamenting ; he is a utilitarian, not a 
decorator ; he can invent a sewing-ma- 
chine, hut not a tTacquard-loom ; an elec- 
tric telegraph, but not an embroidering 
machine. With every other nation the 
superfluous activity of man finds a re- 
source and a safety-valve in the decora- 
tive arts. We are indebted to the leisure 
aftbrded by the cloister for the restoration 
of almost all the Eine Arts. What the 
peaceful monks did not practise them- 
selves, they encouraged in others. The 
ladies especially have in all ages indulged 
the natural love of ornament by practising 
fancy-work and embroidery for the adorn- 
ment of the person or the dwelling. From 
the Greek Penelope downwards, they have 
occupied their leism'e in ornamental work 
of this description. Matilda, the wife of 
William the Conqueror, left a lasting 
memorial of her husband’s victory in the 
celebrated ^^Bayeux tapestry,” so much 
valued hy archaeologists for its repre- 
sentation of the habits of the age. The 
nuns, whose vows compelled them to wear 
the plainest garments, occupied themselves 
ill embroidering magnificent robes for the 
priests. The Orientals have always practised 
embroidery, and to this day the Turkish 
women — ^perhaps it should he said the 
inmates of the Turkish harems, for they 
ax*e of many nations — excel in the Art.'*' 
In the history of India it is related that 
Nourmahal, the beautiful and ambitious 
wife of Jehaugliire, while an inhabitant 
of the imperial harem supported herself, 
during four years that she was neglected 
by Jehanghire, by the sale of her embroidery, 
which, as the work of an empress, as well as 
for its intrinsic elegance, found a ready sale. 

While men were chiefly occupied in 
military pursuits and in hunting, the task of 
clothing the family devolved upon the 
women ; they spun the thread, and then 
wove the stuff in the loom. The descrip- 
tion in the book of Proverbs of female 
occupations is applicable to those of Euro- 
pean ladies — ^not excepting those of the 
highest rank — during the middle ages. 
“ The virtuous woman,” it is said, “ seeketh 
wool and flax, and worketh willingly with 
her hands, , . , She layetli her hands to 
the spindle, and her hands hold the distaff. 

. . . She is not afraid of the snow for her 
liousehold, for all her household are clothed 
with scaiiet. She maketh herself coverings 
of tapestry : her clothing is silk and purple. 
Her husband is known in the gates, when 
he sitteth among the elders of the land. 

* Soveral spocimems of Turkish embroidery may be 
seen in the museum at Mtu’lborough House. 


She maketh fine linen, and selleth it, and 
delivereth girdles to the merchant. . , . She 
looketh well to the ways of her household, 
and eateth not the bread of idleness.” 
Although in the fifteenth century men had 
united into societies for the purpose of 
carrying on various ai'ts and trades, and a 
considerable traffic in the products of the 
loom existed between "the Italian cities on 
the one hand and England and the northern 
states on the other, yet we find that spin- 
ning and weaving were at this period royal 
occupations. The illustration,'^ originally 
copied from an old French M.S., represents 


a queen wearing a crown seated at a loom, 
and in the act of throwing the shuttle, 
while one of her handmaidens is spinning 
with a distaff and spindle, as still practised 
hy the Italian peasant-women. Yet these 
works of necessity did not occupy the whole 
time of the ladies, and the readiness and 
fiicility acquired in the use of the needle 
induced them to fill up then leisure hours 
with embroidering and ornamenting the 
garments they had made. 

DIFFERENT KINDS OP FANCY^WOEK. 

A few remarks on the different kinds of 
fancy-work wliich have, at different periods, 
enjoyed the favour of the English ladies, 
may prove acceptable to our readers. 

Embroidert. — The English, during the 
middle ages were especially skilled in this 
art, and many exquisite specimens of their 
work still remain. Mrs. Bray, in the very 
interesting description of Trelawne, the seat 
of the Cornish family of Trelawny, prefixed 
to the new edition of her novels, mentions a 
curious carved chair of ancient work, still pre- 
served at Trelawne, as being most elaborate- 
ly worked, Within an elegantly-designed 
border of scroll-work are executed copies of 
the woodcuts from the Shippe of Fooles,” 
published in the reign of Henry YIII. On 
other parts of the chair are toads, and owls, 
and other strange fancies. 

Although embroidery was so extensively 
practised ’by women, still it was not so 
exclusively 5 the rise of towns, and the 
safety and protection afforded by them, led 
to the adoption by men of more peaceable 
occupations. They not only manufactured 
the goods they sold, but they made them 
up into garments, and embroidered them. 
Shakespeare describes the dress made for 
Hate the Shrew by a tailor or mantua- 
maker, and in our own times we have not 

From an engraving in tbo vror'k of Aim^ Gbani- 
pollion, entitled “Louis ct Charles, Dues d’Orldans, 
leur iufiuciice sur les Arts, la Littdraturo, et TEsprit do 
Iciu' Sibclc, d’aprhs Ics documenta originaux et les 
Peintres des MSS.” Paris, 1S44. 
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quite forgotten the terms man-millmer, 
and^man-staymaker.” In England the art 

of embroidery was gradually and entirely < 
abandoned to women, but on the ccmtinent i 
it is occasionally, at least, practised by men, j 
especially by ofificers, wlio, during peace, ( 
have much idle time on their hands. In or is 
this occupation considered effeminate. I 
once saw an ofiScer who had fought at 
Algiers, copying in Berlin wool, with the 
greatest skill, a beautiful painting of fiowers, 
wthoiit any other guide than Ms eye. 
Another instance of the practice of this art by 
men may also be mentioned. It is on record 
that Eerdinand YII. employed Ms hours of 
banishment in embroidering a petticoat for 
the Yirgin. Prejudice has taught us to 
consider the needle as the exclusive pro- 
perty of the female sex, and to look with 
contempt upon men whose occupations 
compel them to use it; yet, it may be 
asked, is it really more effeminate to copy 
a group of flowers in needle-work, than in 
mosaic, or enamel-painting ^ In India, and 
the East, embroidery is still executed in- 
discriminately by men and women, hlany 
specimens of oriental embroidery, no leas 
admirable for design and colouring than 
for their execution, are in this country. A 
specimen of Chinese needle-work, more 
remarkable for the brilliancy of the colours, 
and the excellent workmanship, than for 
the general design, is among the treasures 
preserved at Trelawne. It was presented 
by some Emperor of China to a member of 
the Trelawny family, when governor of 
Jamaica. Mi's. Bray, a lady of unquestion- 
able taste, speaks of it in the most 
glowing terms. “The immense curtains,” 
she says,* “were made of a kind of cambric, 
embroidered with birds, in silks of such 
brilliant colours, so closely imitating nature, 
that I could almost have fancied the very 
plumage was there. The birds were grouped 
with the best taste imaginable. There 
were tigers, and tiger-hunts, and elephants, 
and processions, and fishing-parties, and 
emperors, and all the grades of Chinese 
aristocracy ; all executed in a manner that, 
j on examination, afforded (like the Bayeux ' 
' tapestry) the most curious information 

1 respecting the habits, dresses, and customs 
, of the people. A little essay concerning 
these might he drawn up from this bed. 

1 And all mese subjects, with their ornamen- 
1 tal borders, were worked in gold, silver, 

! and aUks, of such a dazzling brilliancy that 

1 they far exceeded any I have seen in this 
country. The curtains I thought magni- 
ficent ; hut the quilt, the ground of which 
was white satin, surpassed all the rest in 
splendour. — ^it was indeed imperial. The 
Emperor’s own dragons (and such beautiful 
ones I never saw or heard of before, except 
in the Ai'ahian Nights’ entertainment) shone 
almost like jewels, from the exquisite art 
displayed in the work. There were, lions of 
gold, and pheasants, birds, and flowers, and 
ornaments of every form and fancy. ... It 
was costly enough to have been offered as a 
robe for Queen Elizabeth, had she been 
living in our days, and retained* her taste 
for fine clothes.” On the design of this 
splendid piece of work some remarks will 
be made in a future number: here they 
would be out of place. 

Besides bed-bangings and coverlets, chair- 
covers and dresses of ceremony, there was 
always, in countries where the Boman 
Catholic religion prevailed, a boundless field 
for the exertion of the skill and taste of the 
female ^ part of the community, by em- 
broidering robes for the priesthood or 
cloths for the altar. The prevalence of the 

reformed religion, the progress of trade and 
improvements in machinery, checked the 
cultivation of this Art in England, but the 
inclination for the work, inherited from our 
mcestors, still lingered among the middle 
ffasses, though the taste which had guided 
he needle had long since been extinguished. 
During the last century embroidery with 
silk was practised, not as a decorative hut 
as an imitative Art ; pictures were copied 
with silk iu the same manner as they are 
now with German wool, and at the com- 
mencement of this century it was deemed 
part of a young lady’s accomplishments to 
work upon white silk a map of Europe or 
England, or to make a copy on similar 
materials of some picture. Public taste 
was at this time at a low ebb, altbougb 
much of this kind of work was done : few 
designs were adapted to it by those who 
supplied the patterns, stretched the silk on 
the frame, and traced the outline in black, 
for so mechanical was the work become, 
that the lady’s share in it was limited to 
filling in the coloui’s. The two fav^ourite 
subjects, and in fact the only two that I re- 
member, were the “ Sacrifice of Abraham,” 
and “ Charlotte Weeping at the Tomb of 
Wertber.” In these, gaudy and crude 
colours attracted the eye without satisfying 
the taste, and the fine pink and white com- 
plexions were scarcely in harmony with the 
subjects. As for the last-mentioned com- 
position the common- place sentimentality 
of the design was on a par with the moi'ality 
of the subject, the introduction of which 
into a lady’s school must ever be a matter 
of surprise. And who was Charlotte] 
who was Werther ? were questions which 
the school-girls might have asked to this 
day, bad not one of the pupils, with a full 
appreciatiou of the sweetness of stolen joys, 
smuggled into the school a copy of the novel 
in winch the history of the lovers is related. 
Considering the tendency of the book, its 
extreme popularity in this country is quite 
astonishing. 

Tapestry. — In former times it was the 
custom to cover the brick walls of apart- 
ments with hangings of tapestry or gilded 
leather, a production for which Yenice was 
famous during the middle ages. The tapestry 
was movable. It was woven in square pieces 
seven or eight feet high, and frequently, 
instead of surrounding the whole apart- 
ment, a piece or two was hung around the 
dais, or immediately behind the principal 
personages, as in the annexed woodcut. 

Instead of a regular pattern, as in the 
cut, historical scenes or hunting-pieces were 
frequently represented. The Flemish were 
particularly distinguished for the skill with 
which they executed this work, and for the 
beauty and durability of their dyes. Such 
was the importance attached to tapestry 
during the middle ages and cinque-cento, 
that the greatest Italian artists did not 
think it beneath them to make designs for 
it. The cartoons now at Hampton Court 
were, with others, designed by Haphael for 
the purpose of being copied for the tapestry 
decorations of the Sistine Chapel. They 
were worked in tapestry at Arras, in 
Flanders, whence our term “Arras,” and 
the Italian “Arazzi.” The execution of 
these tapestries is said to have been super- 
intended by Bernard Yan Orlay, a Flemish 
artist. Among the peculiar beauties of the 
cartoons by Baphael, connoisseurs have re- 
marked the skill with which the designs 
were adapted to the material to be em- 
ployed, and the introduction of many deco- 
' rations calculated to produce a beautiful 
effect in tapestry.* Hence we derive a 

ofTretawne,” Introductoi’y Chapter, 
, ^ p. 23, New Edition, 1845. ' i ^ 

IJiigler’s “Handbook of Fainting,” edited by 
Sir 0. L. Eastlake, p. 278, Fii’st Edition. ^ ^ 


lesson 'wliicli should be constantly borne in 
mind ; it is a golden rule in decoration : the 
design should be always adapted to the 
material in which it is to be executed, 
rianders continued for a long period 
celebrated for its tapestries ; at length the 
secret of the scarlet dye so much admired 
in the old Brussels tapestry was brought, 
together with the art of weaving the 
tapestry, to Paris, by Canage and Olucq. 
Louis XIY. was not slow to perceive the 
advantages to be derived from the intro- 
duction of the new Art ; he established the 
i?oyal manufacture of the Gobelins upon the 
foundation of a dye-house for wool esta- 
blished in 1450, and conferred upon it those 
privileges by which it finally became, and 
still continues, the fii^st establishment of 
the kind in the world. Artists of every 
description are engaged to instruct the 
students and workmen in the arts of design 
and colouring, and in chemistry applied to 



dyeing. Although tlie original use of 
tapestry has been superseded by paper 
bangings and other modes of decoration, the 
royal manufacture of the Gobelins is carried 
on with the same energy as when it was 
first established. The workmen are con- 
stantly employed in copying the finest 
pictures. They accomplish their task with 
the utmost exactness, and the work is so 
delicate that at a certain distance the 
tapestry looks like the painting itself. This 
advantage, which is derived from the kind 
of stitch used in the tapestry, gives to this 
material an infinite advantage over imita- 
tions of pictures in Geivnan wool. What 
adds to the apparent difficulty of weaving 
the tapestry is that the back of the tapestry 
is next the workman, consequently he 
cannot see what he is doing. 

The weaving of tapestry was frequently 
practised in tins country as the recreation 
of ladies of family, who occasionally made 
their own designs. Of this, Mrs. Bray 
mentions an instance in two pieces of 
tapestry, which are preserved among the 
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family relics at Trelawne. Tiiis work, 
which is more remarkable for the mournful 
interest attached to its history than for its 
design or execution, was executed by Letitia, 
the daughter of Trelawny, Bishop of Win- 
chester, and the heroine of Mrs. Bray’s novel 
entitled Trelawny of Trelawne.” The 
subject of the tapestry is a sad one : some ' 
mourners are assembled round an obelisk, 
sacred to the memory of one loved and lost. 
The tone of deep feeling which was mani- 
fest in spite of the imperfect character of 
the execution, gave an interest to the work, 
which was heightened by the melancholy 
story attached to it. It was a mother’s 
tribute to the memoiy of an only and pro- 
mising son ; and it is related that she 
remained in the room in which it was 
executed, and which was hung with black, 
for a whole year, until she had finished the 
tapestry. She never recovered the loss of 
her child, but died soon after of grief. 

A near approach to the effect of tapestry 
were Miss Linwood’s copies in needlework 
of large pictures, which were the admiration 
of our childhood, and one of the wonders of 
the age. At this distance of time, it would 
be difficult to give a just opinion of their 
merits, which appeared the more extra- 
ordinary from the large scale on which the 
figures were executed, many of them being 
life-size. Yet it was probably to this very 
circumstance that they were indebted for 
great part of their good effect ; for the 
^ stitches being more numerous and propor- 
tionally smaller in large figures than in 
smaller works, the drawing of the features 
was less affected by the peculiarities 
incident to the material. 

German- WOOL Wobk. — Under Queen 
Adelaide, worsted-work, in which she de- 
lighted, and which had never been entirely 
laid aside in this country, received a 
fresh stimulus by the introduction of 
German wool, which was a great improve- 
ment upon the English material. The 
canvas was also improved, and the yellow 
threads which crossed each other at regular 
intervals, and so rendered the counting of 
threads a comparatively easy task, recom- 
mended it to old eyes as well as to young 
ones. Everything that could be made of 
Berlin-wool was made of Berlin-wool ; even 
the gentlemen came in for a share of the 
favourite decorating material. The ladies 
worked for them caps, waistcoats, and 

a ers. There were few bachelors so 

y as not to possess some fair friend who 
provided him with one or other of these 
articles. Allured by the beauty and nume- 
rous shades of the colours, and desu’ous of 
novelty, the ladies began to copy pictures 
in German-wool. And barbarous were the 
copies produced j it had been attempted to 
accomplish that for which the material 
and mode of execution were totally unfit. 
Instead of accommodating, as in the car- 
toons, the design to the material, the 
moderns had endeavoured to reverse the 
process, and make the material conform to 
the design. Instead of the truth, the grace, 
and the effect of the Elemish tapestries, we 
have distorted features and outlines, traced 
with a laudable feeling for the observance 
of the second commandment, a chaotic 
assemblage of gaudy and crude colours, 
without harmony, and without keeping — 
a very libel on the paintings of which they 
professed to be copies. 

Knittino. — Almost simultaneous with the 
introduction of Berlin-wool, and from the 
same German source, was fancy-knitting 
both with wool and cotton. Modern inge- 
nuity was taxed to the utmost to invent new 
stitches and new patterns, and books were 
published to make them known. Caps, 


comforters, shawls, neckerchiefs, polka- 
jackets, muffs, cuflfe, gloves, stockings, 
socks, purses, hags, ffinges, covers for 
pillows and ottomans, table-mats and quilts, 
were knitted in various stitches and with 
different materials. The cry was 

Let tHoso * knit ’ now that never ‘ knit ’ heforQ, 

And those who never knit, now knit the more. 

Crochet and Netting. — Then, when 
every one had learned to knit, crochet was 
introduced, and what had been previously 
knit was now to he executed with the 
crochet needle. Netting was a little more 
refractory ; it could not be employed in 
so many ways as knitting and crochet, but 
that was also pressed into service. 

Tatting and Tamboubing. — Among 
other kinds of work that were once fashion- 
able, may be mentioned tatting and bobbin- 
making, and tambour-work. The last, so 
called because the muslin on which it was 
executed was stretched over a frame like the 
head of a drum (tambour), was pi’obably 
of Oriental origin. Embroidery on muslin 
with braid, white or coloured, was also 
popular for a time, and even the tedious 
operation of making pillow-lace found favour 
with certain ladies, among whose virtues 
patience must have been pre-eminent. 

Patchwork. — Among all those that have 
been mentioned, there is perhaps no kind of 
work which has maintained its popularity for 
so long a period as patchworh. This, which 
probably originated in economical motives 
has, too frequently, no other recommen- 
dation. The industry of the woi'ker is more 
apparent than her taste. Patchwork is a 
mosaic, in which gaudy colours and variety 
too often supply the place of harmonious 
and elegant design. It has a certain beauty 
from the geometrical regularity of the shape 
of the pieces of which it is composed, and 
the variety of the colours. Where economy 
is not studied, it is certainly susceptible of 
beauty, by the introduction of a regular 
design and of assorted colours i and, in 
spite of Miss Mitfox'd’s severe remark on 
patchwork, some veiy beautiful geometrical j 
designs are occasionally to be seen executed i 
in this kind of work. 

Another kind of patchwork was once in I 
fashion. In this shi'eds of coloured broad ! 
cloth, about three inches in length and one 
fourth of an inch broad, were knitted into 
rugs for the hearth and carriage. These 
were warm and neat, nothing more ; economy 
alone could reconcile the maker to the 
laborious task she had undertaken. The 
weight of a hearth-rug thus made was, 
when finished, a load for a porter, rather 
than, for a fair lady’s fingers. It was making 
a toil of a pleasure. As might be expected 
this fashion was soon over. 

Eeather-work. — Some years ago feathers 
supplied a material for fancy work ; goose 
down was at a premium, for the ladies were 
employed from morning till night in sowing 
the tufts on to calico for muffs, tippets, and 
dress trimmings, as an imitation of swan’s 
down. Tail feathers of peacocks and turkeys 
were made into hand-screens, while smaller 
feathers, especially those of peacocks, guinea- 
fowls, and pheasants, were worked up into 
muffs and tippets. The cold weather over, 
feathers were thrown aside, and Bead-work 
became the fashion. Small beads the size 
of pins’ heads, of imitation gold, of steel, and 
of various colom's, were formed into purses 
and bags, necklaces and bracelets. Bugles 
also were formerly in favour for ornamental 
purposes, and have within the last two or 
three years been again introduced ; at the 
present large beads are all the fashion. 

Straw-work.— ^Straw was next placed in 
requisition, and was worked up into a variety 
of fancy articles. Other works were executed 


with spangles of gold and silver, and thread 
of the same material. But it were an endless 
task to enumerate half the varieties of 
needle-work which from time to time have 
enjoyed the favour of those whose chief 
object in life was to kill time, as well as I 
those whose industrious habits led them to i 

seek light and elegant occupations in the I 

intervals of more serious pursuits; one j 
employment, however, the popularity of 
which was as singular as it was short-lived, 
mimt not be suffered to pass unnoticed, i 
Within the recollection of the present 
generation Shoe-making was all the fashion ; 

“ every lady her own shoe-maker,” was then 
no joke ; the awl and the last formed part 
of her travelling equipment, and the silk, 
satin, or velvet shoes in which she danced 
a quadrille or a waltz, were of her own 
manufacture, 

Other descriptions of fancy-work, for the 
term should not be confined to such as are 
executed with the needle, must now be 
noticed. Among the most beautiful may be 
enumerated Artificial Blowers, whether 
formed of muslin, paper, feathers, shells, or 
wax. Seals made of gum or bread from 
wax impressions were much in favour in 
I the first quarter of the century. | 

i Bread and Gum Seals. — ^Bread seals j 
j especially had a great run. They were made j 
1 of the crumb of new rolls, kneaded with the 1 
thumb in the palm of the hand, and coloured 
; generally with indigo. The kneading was a 
long operation, occupying from four to five j 
hours, and was eaiwied on until the bread 
was of the same dou ghy consistence through- 
out the mass. Without this precaution, the | 
seals, when dry, would inevitably crack. ' 

Eiligree Work is probably unknown to i 
the younger readei'S of this Journal. It 
was us^ for ornamenting tea-caddies, card- 
boxes, and similar articles. The only 
materials necessary for this work were ! 
several rolls of paper, white and coloured, ! 
about the eighth of an inch in width ; the j 
rolls of paper were sold ready for use. The ' 
work consisted in forming, by partially 
unrolling the paper and gluing the edges, j 
various designs of scrolls and curvilinear j 
figures, which, when done, bore a remote i 
resemblance to filigree work executed in 
silver. The design was preserved from 
injury by raising on the edges of the surface ' 
to which it was applied, an edge of wood, or 
metal, of the same height as the paper. The 
effect was pleasing, but the work soon be- 
came dirty. 

Black and White. — Another kind of 
fancy work which had formerly great success, 
was an imitationwith black paint (water- 
colour) on white wood, of inlaid work in 
ebony and ivory. As the patteims of this 
kind of decoration were sold in the shops, 
and were traced upon the wood, no great 
knowledge of drawing was required to 
enable a lady to produce showy specimens 
of this Art. 

PoTicHOMANiE. — Solomon’s proverb, 
“there is nothing new under the sun,” and 
“the thing that has been shall be again,” * 
holds good in Decorative Art as in other i 
things. The new accomplishment, now so 
popular, called Foticliomanie^ is but a resua- I 
citation and combination of some varieties of i 
fancy-work, which were fashionable about | 
thirty years ago. The earliest form of this 
decoration consisted in applying to the inner 
surfaces of colourless hyacinth glasses, daubs 
of water-colour paint of different colours. 
These daubs were suffered to run one 
into another at the edges, as in the process 
called “marbling.” When dry a coat or I 
I two of thin plaster of Paris mixed with 
I water was applied to the inside of the glass. 
This set in a few minutes and secured the 
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oolours from injury by water, and also gave 
them body or solidity. The glasses were 
then filled with water, which Ijad no action 
on the plaster of Paris, and the flower-roots 
were placed in Lliem in tlie usual mannei. 
A still nearer approach to Poticho- 
manie is to be found in some country 
villages, where window-blinds are formed 
gumming to the glass flowers and birds 
cut out of chintz furniture or paper-hang- 
ings, and then covering the inner surface 
with oil-paint. Five or six years after the 
vari-coloured hyacinth glasses had been 
introduced, it became the fashion to paint 
with oil-colours the outer surfaces of large 
raisin-jars and others, of suitable form, 
■^^en the paint was di’y, birds and flowers, 
cut out of chintz furniture or paper, were 
fastened to the surface of the jars, which 
were afterwards varnished. They were 
used for dried rose-leaves, lavender, and 
other scents, Many of these jars are still 
in existence. I 

Potichomanie is now so fashionable that 
the shop windows are full of specimens of 
the art to the exclusion of other fancy-work, 
and one cannot walk along the streets with- 
out meeting shop-boys carrying glass vases, 
and other materials for it in their hands, so 
that the fact almost verifies the name 
Potiolio-inania. 

It may, therefore, appear superfluous to 
describe it, yet as some of the readers of 
this J ournal may not have been initiated into 
the mysteries of the Art, I shall briefly 
explain the process. Pigures, birds, flowers, 
&c. — cub out of paper and properly ar- 
ranged — are gummed on the right side and 
placed on the inside of thin glass vases. A 
coat of varnish is applied when the figures 
are dry, then a coat of oil-paint of a suitable 
colour, and lastly, another coat of Garnish. 
The effect, where the pattern is well arranged, 
is good, and the glazed surface of the vase 
with the opaque colour within forms a good 
imitation of china. Generally speaking, the 
taste shown in the arrangement of the figures 
is hy no means good, and in some it is 
execrably had ; so much so, that it is more 
than probable that this fashionable occu- 
pation will exercise a pernicious influence 
on the public taste. It is a kind of patch- 
work in which the most incongruous designs 
of all nations and periods, Greek, Etruscan, 
Egyptian, Chinese, Indian, and Modern 
European, are jumbled together in inextric- 
able confusion, and with a total ignorance of 
artistic effect and the rules of ornamentation, 
Oriental Tinting*. — Another kind of 
Decorative work was Oriental tinting, which 
had the recommendation of requiring little 
knowledge of drawing. In this process the 
design was traced on thick transparent paper 
as many times as there were colours to be 
applied. The space to be occupied by each 
colour was accurately cut out, and being 
laid upon the article to be tinted, the colour 
was scrubbed on with a hard round brush, 
cut flat at tlie end. The tracing being re- 
moved, that for the next colour was laid 
in its place, and the new colour applied 
as before. Tlie process was repealed imtil 
all the colours were filled in, the delicate 
markings and finishing touches were then 
added with a hair pencil. Work so mechan- 
ical as this had of course nothing of an 
artistic character ; it was popular for a time 
and was then almost forgotten, 

Jatanning,— The imitation of articles of 
Oriental design hy the process called Japam 
mng was at one time extremely popular, and 
as the process was equally applicable to 
papi^ macM, wood, or metal, and of great 
Rscei'tained to he extremely 
valuable, It -was first practised in Europe 
early m the seventeenth century, and many 
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recipes for the varnish were contained in the 
books of Secreti ” of that period. At first 
Indian designs were copied, and this was par- 
tially the case when the process might be said 
to have been revived in the present century. A 
change for the worse then took place, Chinese 
designs, with their ill-drawn figures and 
extremely conventional landscapes, were 
substituted for the graceful Indian patterns. 
But even these Chinese designs ^were pre- 
ferable to the degraded taste that introduced 
copies of pictures on tea-boards with mother 
of pearl inlaid for the high lights. That 
these found many admirers is evident from 
the extent to which the Art was practised. 
From a mere fashionable pastime, it has 
now become a staple article of manufacture, | 
for which there is an ever-increasing demand, 
and the Art* which at first served to fill up 
the tedium of an idle hour, now furnishes 
hundreds with the means of existence. The 
large papier-machd establishment of Messrs. 
Jennings and Bettridge proves the demand 
which exists for this description of fancy- 
work, and the numerous purposes, useful and 
ornamental, to which it is applicable. 

Painting. — Tinder the term fancy or 
ornamental- work might be included painted 
screens, card-racks, and card-boxes, boxes 
for allu me ttes, chess and work-tables. Before 
the introduction of German wool, much 
time was spent on the production of these 
articles, but the designs had in general no 
more pretension to originality than those 
for needle-work. They were in general 
procured from the shops, or drawn by the 
teacher, who frequently, by dint of the 
process called ‘‘ touching up,” contrived to 
do a great deal of the painting. A favoiufite 
sort of painted ornament consisted of figures 
of gleaners, haymakers, gypsies, and other 
rural figures, painted on pasteboard, and 
then cut out, the feet of the figures were 
stuck into a piece of black wood as a 
support, and a receptacle for cards or allu- 
mettes fastened on at the back, Two or 
three of these figures frequently adorned 
the chimney-piece, and the incongruity of 
the flat painted figures with the allumettes 
or cards at the back seems never to have 
been perceived, while tlie ingenuity of 
adapting them to these purposes was of 
itself a clai^ to admiration, even if they had 
not been tSe work, or at least professed to 
be such, of some member of the family. 
How frequently has this plea been an excuse 
for countenancing bad taste ! 

Having thus briefly mentioned the prin- 
cipal kinds of fancy-work, as well those 
executed with the needle or otherwise, which 
from time to time have occupied the leisure 
of our countrywomen, I proceed now to 
offer a few general remarks concerning 
them. 

GENERAL REMARKS. 

In the first place it may be observed that 
of the fancy-works enumerated, all those 
inventions that were really valuable have 
been preserved ; and secondly, that from the 
improvements introduced into machinery, 
the laboui's of individuals have, as in the 
case of embroidery, lace-making, and similar 
works, been transferred to the loom; and 
that other fancy-works, such as those 
executed in German wool, and by the process 
of japanning, have expanded into lucrative 
trades and callings, and have been the 
means of furnishing thousands of indi- 
viduals with a respectable mode of earning 
a living. It is a subject of congratulation 
also that the persons most benefited by the 
establishment of these trades are women, 

I whose subsistence is obtained by the exercise 
of arts originally introduced as the amuse- 
ment of the wealthy classes of their own sex. 


The pastime of the one is become the labour 
of the others. The introduction of any art 
or business which leads to the employment 
of females is always beneficial to the com- 
munity, especially when it can be carried 
on at their own homes. 

It is much to be regretted that, as regards 
the lady-workers, the taste in design has not 
kept pace with the mechanical skill displayed 
in faucy-works. The reason is obvious. A 
skilful design implies thought, fancy-work 
is practised by ladies merely as the amuse- 
ment of an idle hour, consequently they wish 
to do it with as little exertion as possible. 
Thought is flitiguing, invention is laborious ; 
they can afford to pay some one to do the 
thinking for them. Besides it is so amusing 
to turn over portfolios of patteims when one 
wants to kill time. So the ladies purchase 
the designs, and not unfrequently procure 
them to "be drawn out on their work ; they 
can fill in the colours, but cannot trace out 
the forms. In the choice of the subject, 
they seeic only to please the eye, tliey are 
not aware that Decorative Art in fancy-work 
has its rules as well as what is denominated 
high Art. They are delighted above all with 
direct imitation of nature : the representation 
of a bird, an animal, a flower, especially one 
of those gigantic specimens now so fashion- 
able, commands their admiration. “ How 
natural !” they exclaim, then secure the 
IDattern, work it, and have it made into a 
footstool ! With similar bad taste, the head 
of a dog or a fox is made to cover the front 
of a slipper, yet how absurd, not to say 
startling, is the effect produced by the head 
of one of these animals protruding from 
beneath the trowsers of a sportsman ! 

Ladies have yet to learn that direct 
imitations of nature are to he avoided in 
ornamental designs, and that dh'ect imita- 
tion of any objects is inadmissible, where 
the object itself would he out of place. Thus, 
for instance, flowers, birds, and animals are 
not designed to be trodden underfoot, and 
we violate the rules of ornamental design 
when we place them in this situation. 

This defective taste, although the result 
of ignorance, is not always the consequence 
of indolence ; many would do better if they 
could. Some would even invent their pat- 
terns if they knew how to set about it, a 
few actually do so. Yet, it may be asked, 
are they satisfied with their designs when 
drawn ? They have sufficient taste to per- 
ceive that something is wrong, but are 
not able to discover where the error lies. 
The detection of an error is the certain road 
to amendment, and the only way to detect 
an error in design is to study the rules by 
which that design should be regulated. 

A few years back the laws of Ornamental 
Art were unknown in this country. In 
France they have been recognised for a 
longer period, and their influence on the 
public taste has been universally felt and 
acknowledged. The excellence of the 
French designs is admitted, and they are 
preferred in this country, even when no" 
i*eason can be given for the preference. Our 
schools of design have done much for ns in 
the improvement of onr national taste, the 
Department of Practical Art still more ; but 
the latter has not yet had time to extend 
its influence to the community at large ; it 
is at present limited to the few who can take 
advantage of the direct instruction offered 
by it, or the less direct advantages presented 
by its valuable museum with its explanatory 
catalogue. Though the number of those 
who enjoy these advantages is continually 
increasing, yet there are many who have no 
opportunity of profiting hy them. As the 
principles taught in these schools are appli- 
cable not only to those who practise * the 





Decorative Arts as a means of subsistence, 
but as they apply with equal force to the 
fancy-works which occupy the leisure hours 
of ladies, it is presumed that some know- 
ledge of the principles of Decorative Art 
would be willingly attained by many of 
those who practise these arts, were the 
op]3orfcunity of acquiring them presented. 

I propose, therefore, in a future number 
of this Journal to attempt to explain in 
popular language the rules of Decorative 
Art in their application to fancy-work, and 
to illustrate them by examples as far as this 
can be accomplished by wood- cuts. 

As an. additional inducement to acquire 
these principles, I should mention the 
general improvement in taste which must 
inevitably result from the study, the effects 
of which will be perceptible not only in 
designs for fancy-work, but in the selec- 
tion and arrangement of household furni- 
ture, and in personal decoration. 


CRAWFOED AND HIS LAST WORK. 


A. VISIT to Crawford’s studio always scorns to mo 
like a poop into the grandest phase of American 
life, — a phase where her moral energy and young 
untamed power arc elevated and sublimated h}' 
the highest flights of genius. But a few montfe 
back it was my pleasing duty to describe in this 
journal a colossal monument of the noblest con- 
ception, dedicated to the memory of Washington, 
about to be erected in the city of Biehmond : and 
now, ere five months more have passed over our 
heads, this wonderful sculptor, as prolific in his 
powers as the rich Italian nature in which he lijcs, 
is already finisliing a second gigantic undertaking. 
Such wonderful rapidity is too apt, in unskilful 
hands, to degenerate into feeble mannerism, or to 
come, as Hamlet says, “tardy ofi';” but in the 
present instance rapimty and perfection are united, 
and all must appreciate the powers of a master- 
‘ mind capable of creating immortal w^orks — ^works 
that will be embahned in the history of his countij, 
that will form themselves a chief featm’e in its 
artistic history — ^with a propriety and correctness of 
design commensurate with the brilliant readiness 
of their execution. Excellence, which is usually 
only attained by years of weary labour, seems to 
rise spontaneously and intuitively at Crawford’s 
bidding. He hits off his marble epics as a poet 
would turn a graceful stanza ; he calls forth a whole 
generation of noble and idealised beings, as did 
Deucalion and Pyrrha of old,— gathering and 
flinging down the stones that lay beside them, and, 
by their insphed touch, creating a new race. Yes, 
Crawford is a wonderful man, gifted with a genius 
vigorous and ardent as his country’s hopes; and 
the consciousness of possessing such an artist~by 
turns fiery and poetic, domestic and dramatic, ideal 
and natmul, grasping .every phase of sentiment and 
of passion, and rendering all with equal truth and 
fervour, sweepiug through each changing haimony 
of fancy, and di-awing delicious melodics from all — 
cannot fail powerfully to influence the present 
artistic aspect of America, — ^that large-souled and 
loving mother, who cherishes all her various 
children, arraying herself, so to say, in then 
indiridual renovui. 

In the early development of the destinies of that 
mighty land, life, and the necessaries of life, were 
the first considerations. Then came war, commerce, 
and amficulture. All the superabundant energy of 
the w cst was turned to the possession of material 
and palpable greatness. But now that their essen- 
tial end has been attained, and America flourishes 
as one of the most powerful nations in the world, 
she too tunas to worship at the shrine of Ai|t. 
There is a gi*eat artistic movement taking place in 
the gi’cat continent. Americans aro great travoilih's : 
they love the sunny South, they are enlightened 
and prodigal patrons of Ai’t and artists, and carrying 
home with them across the broad Atlantic the 
ti-aditions of the elder sisters of the universe, 
gathered amid the mighty capitals of the Old 
World ; — they also would deck their virgin 
soil ^vith the finest productions of native genius 
— an easy task, while they possess artists like 
Crawford, who can execute a colossal monument 
sixty feet in height in little more than a year. 
Many other works on a large scale are in progress 
by various ai’tists in different parts of the States. 
An equestrian statue of Washington is prepai'ing for 
Hew York, and another large statue of the same 
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hero is to be placed in the garden of the Capitol at 
Wasl^gton. The Capitol itself, one of the finest 
hundings in America, is about to be considerably 
enlarged by the addition of two immense wings, 
each provided with a grand faqade on either side, 
tho building standing detached in the centre of a 
park or gar’den. Doors in bronze, in the style of 
tho Eiorentine baptistery — tho gates of paradise as 
Michel Angelo called them— are to be entered, of 
which Crawford is to furnish the designs. Doubt- 
less the Americans ^vill avail themselves largely of 
liis genius in carrying out the whole of these im- 
portant additions to their House of representatives. 
The last work on which he has been engaged is the 
pediment of one of these new ^vings, the first 
erected ; and I should shi’ewdly “ guess,” that when 
his countijanen see how wonderfully he has suc- 
ceeded both in grandem’ and propriety of compo- 
sition, they will allow no other hand to trace the 
history of the national triumphs. The enthe Capitol 
decorated by his chisel would bo a noble legacy for 
the nineteenth centiuy to bequeath to futm’e ages. 

I saw’’ the pediment this day at his studio, the 
tympanum of wliich is 72 feet in length, and 8 feet 
in height at tlie apex. In the centre stands a 
figure of America, heroic size, a grand insphed- 
looking fomi of noble featmes and majestic presence. 
The head is thrown back as if “ commercing^ ■with 
the sides,” — she reads there the future glories of 
her name. She wears the Plnygian cap of liberty : 
a loose tunic falls about her limbs in easy folds ; a 
star-sown mantle is lightly flung over her shoulders j 
one hand is ontstrotched, the other ^ bears tivo 
croivns, one of civic, the other of military glory ; 
her feet rest on a rock against which the billows 
beat ; an eagle stands beside her ; while the rising 
sun appears behind, a suggestive emblem of her 
ever-growing and increasing powei’j a power w’Mch 
has not yet seen its meridian. Dignified and solemn 
as is the action of this figuin, there is a feminine 
softness and beauty in the expression and the 
features, very chaiming. It is tho first idealised 
figure or a country I ever could admire, _ Usually 
the artist appears so overcome by the gravity of such | 
a subject, that the emblem of the soil, becomes as j 
ponderous and heavy, as the soil itself, the result 
generally produced being a kind of colossal horror. 

America as an ideal figure is shaped according to 
classical requii’ements, but the remainder of the 
work, consisting of twelve figuins, are appropriately , 
represented “ in theii* habit as they lived yet is 
this habit BO sldlfully adapted to the exigencies 
of sculptui’e as to leave nothing to be deshed. There 
is no conventionality in this work, but sufficient 
attention has been paid to classical details, to renderit 
perfectly statuesque . In this arrangement the artist 
has shown consummate judgment, for in unskilful 
hands, nothing certainly can be more odious than the 
eccentricities of modern costume. The subject of 
the sculpture, — “The Progress of Criilisation in 
America,” — ^haa however enabled Crawford to re- 
present various studies of the nude, an opportunity 
of displajong his artistic skill W’Mch lie has seized 
with the eye of a master, placing them in most 
happy contrast with the draped fi^'iu'os. 

To the right of America savage life is represented. 
Fh’st ui order stands the upright figine of a back- 
woodsman, stript to the waist, cleaving the stump 
of a great tine. The play of limbs and muscles in 
this powerfully conceived form is natmal and life- 
like. He raises the axe with so sure and ready an 
aim, there is such a vivid and unmistakeable ex- 
pression in the action of the stalwmrf Pioneer, W'ho 
gazesdown eamestly onhis work the while, — ^that one 
I positively looks to sec where the next blow w’ill fall. 

I A snake creeps out from the tree, hissing at the | 
tuti’uder, who drives him from his accustomed hole 
I in the withered old stump. This snake constitutes 
I the link between the backwoodsman and tho 
Indian group beyond, for it is with them that the 
poisonous reptile is about to take refuge against 
their common eneiny. The Didian group is full of 
a wild and ferrid poetry, the ah’ of tho primeval 
forest and the boundless prairie breathes around 
them. There is an Indian hoy, nude, bearing on his 
shoulders the game he has killed, spitted on a rough 
stick ; beside hiin recHnes a hound on whose head 
Ms hand rests. The air and step of this Indian boy 
are perfectly elastic, one sees him in fancy cleavhig 
the mountain, or penetrating the thickly matted 
forest, vith the swiftness of a young roe ; he is a 
real child of the desert. As he passes along, tread- 
ing so lightly as he moves, he turns Ms head over 
his shoulder with a look of mingled indignation and 
cm’iosity towards the labomhig wooodsman. YTiat 
does he know of labour, that ffec-bom prah’ie 
child, whose home lies anjwliore between the bine 
heavens above and the gi-een earth beneath ? 

Besting on a low mound is seated the Indian 
cMef, also a nude figure, excellently modelled. His 
head crowned with tufted feathers, rests sadly on Ms 
hand, the weary chase of life is over, he is dying 
—the ^reat Spirit waits to conduct him to the far- 
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oflf himting-gi’oimds, that dreamy land where souls 
'repose in boundless pi-airies. His_ tribe has disap- 
peared, he is left alone, the solitary oft-shoot of 
a mighty race ; like the tree-stump beside Mm he 
is old and withered, aheady the axe of the back- 
woodsman disturbs his last houi’s ; civilisation, and 
art, and agricultui’e — all mysteries to him incompre- 
hensible— have desecrated Ms home; Ms hour is 
come, and the dark shadows of the past gather Mm 
into their bosom ! On the extremity of the mound 
is a squa’w, musing her little infant, a sweetly 
poetised figm-e, where the Indian chai*act eristics, 
admirably preservedj ai’O yet toned down and made 
subservient to feminine beauty. The mother, with 
prophetic fear, grasps her infant to her bosom, she 
reclines her cheek on its tiny face as thoup’h, in her 
great love, she would sM'oiid it from the inevitable 
fate awaitiug its race, its name, its very land; a fate 
sadly imaged forth by a hoaped-iip grave before her. 
This melancholy symbol terminates the extreme 
point of the composition. 

On the opposite side of the central figure appeal’s 
the delineation of civiliBed Me, as contrasted 
with the characteristic details of an exph-iug race. 
Fii'st in order stands the soldier, a sphited full- 
' length figure, the very embodiment of martial 
I ardour. With an air of bold determination ho 
I draws his sword from tho scabbard, and seems as it , 

^ wore to challenge tho whole world to meet him 

■ then and there in deadly combat. If they vill but 

■ come he is ready ! Tliat figure appeared to mo tlio 
conccnti'ation of American combativeness, young, 
fr’esh, and dauntless, imbroken and unciu-hed as yet 
by age or suffering, breatliiug the essence of un- 
tamed valour, and going forth conquering and to 
conquer. Crawford has attired Ms young hero in 
tlie national uniform of the revolution ; wMck as 
he himself remarked, is the classical costume par 
excellence of America. The obvious difficulties in 
the ti’eatment of modern dress have been success- - 
fully acMeved. Contrasting with the warlike 
action of the soldier is the merchant, who, seated on 
a hale of goods, tmns over the globe, wMch rests 
on another bale beside him,— a suggestive emblem 
in these money-making days. His outsti’etched 
hand spans with contemplative action the ocean 
dividing the Old and the Now World, indicating, 
together with an anchor lying on the ground, that 
navigation and commerce have made them one. ^ 

Next to^o merchant stand two youths retimiing 
from school, linked arm in arm. Crawford, always 
happy in his children, has been particularly suc- 
cessful in this conception. Those boys are positively 
beautiful ; they actually move along with a freedom 
and disinmUiivay<(^^ reminds one of w'hat Michel 
ingelo said to the horse of the Capitol — “ Camina!'^ 
Perhaps the embarrassing details of modern dress 
have never been more tL'i-umphantly sm'mounted 
than in those boys, who might be Bomans if we did 
not know they were Americans. Enthusiasm and 
youthful ardour beam in their up-tumeci faces as 
they advance, thefr drapery flying in the breeze, 
the taller one pointing onwards "with earnest 
and significant movement. Altogether those hoys 
charmed me, there is a “ (jo-ahead ” air about them, 
tempered and chastened to the exigencies of marble, 
frill of characteristic and energetic expression. A 
schoolmaster is seated next, teaching a little pupil, 
a difficult question has been proposed,^ the cnild is 
fairly puzzled, and raises Ms hand to Ms head as ho 
stands by Ms master’s side in a perfect maze of 
be-wildermcnt. 

Last in this division comes the mechanic, the 
emblem of material as contradistinguished to in- 
tellectual power. He reclines on a wheel, the great 
engine of aU artificial force. A bm’img look of 
fiery energy darts fr’om his eyes, cleaving in rapid 
gaze the region of geometric thought, as he Bea 
there resting on Ms wonder-working tools. Like 
Arcliimedes that workman would upheave the world 
itself, if he could poise himself in This figme 
is also full of individuality and admirably character- 
ises the fresh young life in tho feennd West. 
Contrasting 'with the sad symbol of the Indiaii’s 
grave, a heap of ■vffieat-sheavcs fill tMs exti’eniity 
of the pediment. ^ - t, , t 

One con fancy the proud delight with which tiio 
arrival of this w’ork ’will be welcomed in Aincrica, 
as something similar to tho ti'imnpliant feelings of 
national gi’atification, with wMch the early Floren- 
tines hailed the uncovering of Michel Angelo’s 
immortal statues in the Mcdicean chapel of the 
San Lorenzo, or of BrunellcscM’s dome in the 
Cathedi'al. America is young, and enjoys the 
pleasures of her youth. The nineteenth century 
may, if she knew how to nse aright the talents of 
her native artists, bo to her a cinqite-ccnto period of 
brilliant creation, on w’Mch future generations may 
look back with national triumph, — a tiimnph in 
wMch the name of Crawfford will stand glorions»y 
pre-cniincut. Fioubntia. 

Roue, Decemher, 1861. 
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THE EOYAL PICTTJEES. 

GARRICK AND HIS Wim 

W. nograrth, Painter. H. Iloiinie, Engraver. 

Size of tUe Picture, 3 ft. 3 in. by -1 ft. 4 in. 

Hogarth was boiTi in the parisb. of Sfc. Mar bin 
Ludgate, London, in 1697 or 1698, and died afc 
Ilia liouae in Leicester Pields in 1704. Hia name 
req^uires no panegyric,* it has been nniversally 
recognised as that of a great moralist for if the 
pencil may claim equally with the pen, the pri- 
vilege to convey inatmctive truths, then the 
worts of this teacher will continue, so long as 
they endure, vivid and argumentative exponents 
of good and evil ,* so powerfully expressed too, 
thatj ill them, virtue may trace the pathway to 
happiness, while vice and folly must shrink 
ahaslied from the mirror which reflects their 
depravity and exhibits their degradation. We 
are not alluding to productions such as that 
before us ^ but to those — wonderful both in 
composition and execution — on which his renown 
is based, and which are too well known to require 
especial description. 

The artist-mind of Hogarth was truly original ; 
before him, either in our own country or else- 
where, there were none who permitted its ten- 
dency to have such undisputed sway. All great 
painters have wooed Nature, but the majority 
of them in her most beautiful, or loving, or grace- 
ful forms; others, in lowly, sometimes unat- 
tractive, and not unfrequently debasing aspects ; 
but Hogarth dived into her deepest and most 
gloomy recesses, where ‘^Morality sits weeping 
over the orgies of iniquity,” drawing forth from 
"caverns of all unrighteousness ” pictm’es which 
startled mankind by their living verity, and 
rebuked them by the exhibition of the low estate 
into which humanity may sink when following, 
without restraint, the devices and imaginations 
of a corrupted heart. What the writings of 
iEsop, Juvenal, and Horace exposed to the 
ancients, the pencil of Hogarth has shadowed 
forth to us : those who discover in his works the 
Garicaturist alone are ignorant of their highest 
purpose. Dr. Woagen, the distinguished Ger- 
man writer on Art, says, in allusion to Hogarth's 
“ Marriage la Mode,” " What surprises me ps 
the eminent merit of these works as paintings. 
All the most delicate shades of his humour are 
here marked in his heads with consummate skill 
and freedom, nmd every other part executed with 
the same decision, and for the most part with 
care.” 

The portraits he painted are scarcely known, 
though had he produced nothing more than 
these, his name would not have been lost to 
posterity, for they possess great merit; indeed- 
he met with very considerable success when he 
first took the house in Leicester Fields and com- 
menced portraiture ; hut it could scarcely be ex- 
pected that one who sometimes made courtiers 
and high-born dames the subjects of his satire, 
woiild be permitted to portray them as they 
desire to be represented : moreover such labour 
but ill accorded with his genius and tastes, and 
he only practised it occasionally ; while even 
then, ^ in the united portraits of " Garrick and 
his Wife,” some gleams of his natural humour 
would break forth. In this picture Garrick is 
seated at his writing-table; Mrs. Garrick has 
apparently entered the room unobserved, and is 
about to snatch the pen from the hand of her 
husband, while the latter is in a reverie; he is 
writing his " Prologue to Taste.” The idea seems 
to be borrowed fi-om Yonloo'e picture of 
“ Oolley Cibber and his Daughter,” painted in 
1740,^ and engraved by E. Fisher, in 1758. Ho- 
garih’a picture has been twice exhibited at the 
British Institution, once in 1 814, and also in 1 853. 
Mrs. Garrick was the daughter of a respectable 
citizen of Vienna, and was engaged as a dancer 
at Drury Lane Theatre in 1746 ; three years 
afterwords she was married to her husband, 
? upwards of forty-three years, 

in 1833 , the year after her death, this picture 
effects, to the late 
Edward Hawke Locker, Esq., one of the com- 
of Greenwich Hospital, for the sum 
* thifl gentleman, however, relinquished 
It to Qeoi'ge ly, who added it to the coLotion 
at V mdsor, where it now hangs. 

PEEPAEATIONS FOE 

THE PAEIS EXHIBITION. 

hlANOHESTER. — The suGcess of the committee 
for the Manchester and Salford district has 
been quite equal to our anticipations. It is 
the only district where the requisite means 
have been taken to get up a complete and 
systematic representation, without omission, 
and without over-reduplication, of the whole 
of the various textile industries exercised 
in its limits. Beginning at waddings, as the 
least departure from the raw cotton, the assort- 
ment will go through all the ranges of cotton- 
yarns, from the lowest numbers, used only for 
wicks and for counterpanes, up to the highest 
numbers, used for the finest muslins, and even 
up to the fancy Nos. of 600 or 700, and exhibit- 
ing not only cloth yarns, but those used for 
hosiery, embroidery, crochet, and lace ; the next 
step will be to all the varieties of cotton sewing- 
threads ; then the ranges of cloths will begin at 
the stout, heavy, domestic cloths, sheetings, and 
long-cloths, and go on through the various 
printing-cloths, the ordinary shirtings, T.-cloths 
(said to be contracted from the original term, 
turban-cloths), maddapollams, and various light 
cloths, shipped in enormous quantities to the 
Levant, India, China, and other warm climates, 
to jaconets and camlDrics, lawn, mull, and other 
muslins ; next will come cloths figured in the 
loom, such as cotton damasks, figured and 
brocade shirtings, figured and brocade muslins, 
quiltings, quilts and counterpanes, quilted and 
corded petticoats, dimities, and other bed-furni- 
ture, and dress cottons ; then will follow cloths 
coloured] in weaving with dyed yarns, striped 
and checked domestics, ticks, fancy drills, 
nankeens, chambreys, ginghams, handkerchiefs, 
table-covers, dimities, quilts, quiltings, and 
various coatings, trowserings, &c. ; next come 
printed and dyed cloths, calicoes, and muslins, 
Turkey reds, quiltings, welts and mocks, satteens, 
jeans, drills, damasks, dimities, dyed, glazed, and 
embossed linings, &c. ; then there are fustians 
of all sorts, dyed, printed, or embossed, velvets 
and velveteens, cords, beaverteena, swandowns, 
can toons, waterproofing cloth, imitation woollens, 
&c., and, finally, mixed fabrics, cotton and linen 
ticks, drills, vestings, and dresses, cotton and 
silk vestings, cotton, wooUen, linen and silk 
dresses, inousseline-de-laine, grey and printed, 
plush, &C. 

To manufacturers in all these various depart- 
ments, the Committee has made application for 
consignments of goods to he selected in the pro- 
portions it may require, to be retained by it in 
trust, and to the credit of each consignee, to be 
exhibited with the ordinary market-prices at- 
tached, but without any names of manufacturers, 
and to be sold or returned at the close of the 
exhibition, as may be desired by each contri- 
butor. The whole expenses of this enterprise it 
has been enabled to undertake by a magnificent 
public subscription, at present amounting to 
seven thousand pounds, to be drawn upon as 
required ; and if the public and trade spfrit has 
readily and liberally seconded and approved its 
measures, the members of the committee have 
themselves, though the men whose time is the 
most actively and variously employed, and the 
most valuable in thefr district, contributed the 
most zealous and continuous efforts to the com- 
plete realisation of the object. It has been no 
nominal trust in their hands, but a series of 
active labours, and watchful, well-considered 
deliberations. 

The question of suppression of names of 
exhibitors, thus first mised and put to the trial, 
has not by any means led to the difficulties we 
anticipated. All have been satisfied of the 
impossibility of every one in every trade ex- 
hibiting and reduplicating its products, and of 
the unfairness of a few having by any means 
that advantage ; while all Jiave also felt the 
great convenience of the whole trouble, expense, 
and responsibility of the exhibition being taken 
out of their hands, and much better done than 
by any few individuals seeking merely their own 
interests. 

As a result therefore of the large-spuited, but 
practical and business-like measures of the com- 

mitteo, its applications to manufacturers have 
met with a ready and almost unanimous assent, 
to a degree which has agreeably surprised the 
committee itself and the very manufacturers 
who were themselves the first to assent. Several 
have not even waited to bo applied to, bub have 
come forward voluntarily and requested to bo 
included in the levy of the comraittco. So that 
now the expectation may be fairly entertained, 
not only that Manchester shall for tho first time 
see a complete and well-assorted representation 
of itself, bub that for the first time in any 
exhibition a wholo district, by a sacrifice of 
individual to general interest, shall set tho 
exam{)le of a united, connected, and systematic 
exposition of tho full range of its powers, thus 
enabling the traders of the world who may 
choose to come and examine, by a mere walk 
round, to run up and down the whole scale of 
its productions, without missing a note, so to 
speak, or to arrive at once at any one they may 
desire, by the simplest and easiest effort. 

The space finally allotted to Manchester, has, 
in common with that of other districts, suffered 
a diminution since its first allocation, being 
reduced from nearly 4000 to a little over 3500 
square feet. 

The Staeeordshire Potteries will contribute 
one of the most attractive features of the English 
portion. There are twenty-one exhibitors, among 
whose names appear, in their customary pro- 
minence, those of Copeland, Minton, llidgway, 
Wedgwood, &c. A space of 2620 feet square, 
nett exhibiting surface, has been allocated by tlio 
Board of Trade to this district ; and this space 
has been disposed, in the centre of tho British 
department, on the ground floor of the exhi- 
bition building, with a full and excellent frontage 
in the main central passage, and continuing 
backwards to the side-wall in a solid block, 
divided by the elegant sidopassago which rues 
under the edge of the galleiy. Thus tho 
Potteries committee at all events will have no 
reason to grumble at either the quantity or the 
disposition of their space. However, this space, 
we notice, has scarcely been apportioned in tho 
most judicious business manner. Tho inaim- 
facturei’B of China and fancy articles have had by 
far the lai’gest portion assigned them, whereas 
those of Earthenware have to bo content with 
relatively small spaces. Perhaps, in an Industrial 
Exhibition, it may not seem at all requisite to 
red-tape distributors of space, to apportion it 
according to the relative industrial importance 
of the articles. Still when we consider that tho 
ordinary business facts, well known to manu- 
facturers, had they been sufficiently consulted, 
are that in China,, whether decorated fancy 
articles, or the plain common goods, we do not 
compete in foreign markets very advantageously 
with the French, whereas in Earthenware we 
have a great and undisputed priority ; we have 
little doubt that a practical business man, 
supposing any thing so out of all red-tape ideas 
of order could have occurred as that such a 
man could have had any influence in the disposal 
of space, would have given the more important 
market branch of the trade a somewhat more 
proportionate amount of space. We know, that 
in reference to the branch of English manu- 
facture most favoured, and surely best under- 
stood at Marlborough House, it must seem 
very bold indeed to venture a criticism upon 
its treatment in a case of this kind ; still, we 
cannot hut mention a business error resulting 

1 from the trust placed in dilettante management, 
even in its most favourite walk. 

Glasgow. — The committee here, as elsewhere, 
has received from the Board of Trade the plan of 
its space, showing an allotment of 1637 square 
feet on the ground floor, md 642 in the gallery, 
or 2 1 79 in all. This space is a good deal scattered 
about, some on the side wall of the building, 
some branching out among different sorts of 
articles from other places ; but it is chiefly wall 
space, and under the gallery. At a meeting 
of the exhibitors on the 23rd of December, a 
letter from the Board of Trade, making some 
suggestions about fittings, was read, and letters 
from the Manchester secretary giving informa- 
tion as to the system adopted there, in order to 
attain a connected and uniform display of tho 
textile productions of that district. The Man- 
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BEITISH ABTISTS: 

THEIB STYLE AND CHAEACTEB. 

WITH ENGBAYED IIXESTRATIOKS. 


IN^O. II.— EDWAED MATTHEW WAED, A.R.A. 

PEAKING from our own experience during a long 
Q series of years, we can affirm tliat tliere is a 

peculiar interest and pleasure in w^atcliing tlie 
<tr ^ youHg artist, from the time when 

manifests such indications of superiority as 
to attract especial notice, through all the 
^ I several stages of advancgmeut, till he has won 

1 1 for himself an imperishable name. If it be 

1 permitted ns to apply an almost worn-ont 

watching the growth of a 
flower, from the opening blossom till it 
stands forth in the pride of its beauty and 
fragrance ; and though we may have done 
nothing to promote its culture — ^neither dressed 
the soil, nor sheltered the young bud from the stormy wind 
and the parching heat, nor tended it with the skilful and 
diligent hand of the gardener — ^yet as it grew up within our 
■ ^ own domain, our eye has ever been upon the unfolding petals, 
7 while day by day they approached towards matui’ity and 

1 perfection. Some among those we had singled out from the 

ranks of onr painters have not fulfilled the promise of their 
youth ; they have stopped far short of the point at which we predicted 
they would arrive, either dishearbened by their own neglected, because 
unappreciated, efforts, or spoiled by injudicious flattery and untimely 
suceess, or overcome by indolence long ere they have borne the heat and 
burden of the day of active life. Others, again, have continued their 
onward progress ; some through obstacles requiring the utmost patience, 
diligence, and self-reliance to overcome ; and some by easy, -flowery paths, 
with few briars and brambles to annoy, and without • any “ unkindly 
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tempest ” beating upon them : these last, however, are the exception to 
the multitude, nor must it be supposed that even they have reached the 
goal without labour, anxieties, and a vast amount of industry, for under 
the most favourable and inviting circumstances, no man ever became 
great without working assiduously for his object. Beputation is not to 
be had for the mere asking ; a price more or Jess costly must in every 
instance be paid by those who desire its acquisition,' it would not be 
w'orfch possessing were it otherwise, and attainable without exertion. 

The subject of our present notice, Mr. Edward Matthew Ward, A.B.A., 
is among that class of artists whose career has proved comparatively rm- 
chequered. We have carefully watched his progress with no small 
degree of satisfaction ,* for we predicted from his earliest exhibited work, 
that he ivould one day reach the highest point in his profession; his 
subsequent productions have amply redeemed the promises he then 
made, and have proved us no false prophets. Mr. Ward was born at 
Pimlico, in 1816 ; and we may here remark, in order to correct an error 
into which some have fallen, that he is nob the son of the veteran 
academician, James Ward, and is only related to him in consequence of 
having married his granddaughter, a lady whose skill in the art of painting 
we have more than once found occasion to notice. His maternal uncle 
was Mr. Horace Smith, the author of Rejected Addresses." We have 
heard Mr. E. M. Ward say, that even when as a boy he manffested a taste 
for Art, and a desire to become a painter, bis parents offered no opposition 
to his wishes, but, on the contrary, they spared no expense to enable 
him to pursue his profession with the greatest advantages. In a letter 
addressed to us some time since, in which he refers to the days of his 
earlier artistic career, there occurs this passage: — “I cannot forbear 
paying a tribute to the memory of my dear departed mother, to whose 
devoted tenderness, sound judgment, and natural good taste, though un- 
acquainted with the practical part of Art, I am chiefly indebted for much 
of whatever success has accompanied my professional efforts ; and it is a 
great source of happiness to me to know that she lived long enough to 
find her many hours of anxious solicitude were not without theh* ulti- 
mate reward : she witnessed the approbation which critics and the public 
were pleased to bestow on many of my first exhibited pictures.” 

It is not always that an ardent love of pictures and a desire to imitate 
them may be accepted in a child as an augury of future artistic greatness ; 
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WO have known such precocious development result in positive failure ; showed the usual propensity of incipient aitists, whethei successful or 
and we could also give more than one living example of painters now not in after life : he scratched and scribbled forms of all sorts upon every- 
woHhilYwearingacademicalhonours,who, even up to advanced boyhood, thing and everywhere, and soon took to colourmg— which we may 
evinced a taste for Art below mediocrity. Mr. Ward’s childish days presume he effected with more brilliancy than judgment— the prints m 
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Ms father’s books, oftentimes to the vexation f . tLv 

lenKtb oompeUed to keep his volumes under lock and key that they 
St escape the improving pencil of - the young decorator. At 
school his favourite studies were those of a historical character, and of 
objects pertaining to antiquity, and he showed an aptitude for the 
luLrous and grotesque by caricaturing those within his reach who seemed 

fitting objects for the exhibition of his talent. 

These initiatory productions, however, led to his adoption of painting 
as a profession ; they were shown to a friend, possessed of some judgment 
in such matters, who advised the elder Ward to educate his son with 
this view; but the young artist began at the wrong ^end; he was 
ambitious of being a “painter"’ at once, and was permitted to receive 
lessons in oil-colouring without acq.uiring a knowledge of the prin- 
ciples of Art, lacking which none can ever practise it successfully. 
Luckily a wise monitor stepped in ere much time had thus been thrown 
away; Chantrey, to whom the father bad shown some of these embryo 
• pictures, recommended that the youth should relinquish so fascinating 
but unprofitable a study, as it was then to him, and submit himself to 
the more severe and drier educational course of drawing from the antique 
and anatomical subjects. In 1834, he was introduced, through Wilkie, 
to the schools of the Royal Academy, and was greatly indebted to the kindly 
assistance afforded by Wilkie during the course of his studies in that 
institution, although we have heard Mr. Ward admit that he "was never 


much distinguished for what he did there, his propensity for original compo- 
sition, and his love of colouring, absorbed the time and attention which 
should have been devoted to less attractive, hut more permanently useful, 
educational pursuits. In the same year, at the age of eighteen, he exhi- 
bited his first picture at the Academy,— a portrait of 0. Smith, the comedian, 
in the character of Don Quixote. Mr. Ward was not so fortunate in 
the following year, when he sent a small picture of a scene from Sterne’s 
“Sentimental Journey” to the Academy, it was marked “accepted,” 
but not hung from want of space j its rejection, however, proved 
anything but a misfortune to him ; the disappointment was great, yet^ it 
induced the artist to consider whether he had yet reached such a point 
of excellence as to justify the positive admission of his works; the 
result of his cogitations was that he had not, and that there was still 
much to be learned : he therefore obtained permission from his parents 
to leave the country :^r Rome : this was in 1836. There he continued 
nearly three years, working, as we believe few English students do in 
Rome, unless tliey are thoroughly imbued with a love of their Art, 
very hard; occupying himself during the greater part of the time in 
studying at the living model schools, drawing from the antique,^ and in 
copying some choice old pictures. While in Rome, he obtained, in 1838, 
the silver medal from the Academy of St. Luke, in the class of historical 
composition ; and, likewise, painted a picture, as the fruit of his studies 
there, of “Cimahue and Giotto,” which was exhibited at our Royal 
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Academy, the year after the return of the artist to England, in 1839 it 
gained for him considerable notice, and first attracted our attention to 
his talent. On his way home, Mr. Ward passed a few months in Munich, 
and studied fresco under Cornelius, but he was never favourably impressed 
with this style of painting, and consequently has never practised it. 

Two or three years elapsed after Mr. Ward had reached England ere 
he produced any pictures which sustained the promises he had held out : 
we recollect several ambitious efforts, which, he admits, were very de- 
servedly hung in some of the woi’st places on the walls of the Academy. 
There was, however, one gleam of sunshine that broke through his clouds 
of disappointment ; his picture of “ ITapoleon in the Prison of hTiee,” ex- 
hibited at the British Institution, was bought by the Duke of Wellington. 
When, in 1843, the field of the cartoon competition was opened in West- 
: imuster Hall, Mr. Ward entered it with a crowd of aspirants, doomed, 
like himself, to receive no reward, and but little honour : he sent a large 
composition of “ Boadicea,” in which the figures were of heroic size. But in 
the same year he was more successful in a less ambitious class of Art , his 
painting of “Db. Johnson Reading Goldsmith’s Manuscbipt of ^Tee 
Yioab OF Wakefield,’ ’’—one of our engraved illustrations— exhibited at 
the Royal Academy, gained for him much well-merited applause ; so also 
did Ms contributions of the year 1844, when he exhibited his two pictures 
of “ Goldsmith AS A Wandebinq Musician,” and “La Fleub’s Dbpabtube 
FROM Monteeuil,” froih Sterne; these three pictures have been engraved 


on a comparatively large scale, the first by Beilin, the second by W. H. 
Simmons, and the last was reproduced in lithography for the Art-Union 
of London. The year 1845 also greeted him triumphantly at the Royal 
Academy, when his charming picture of “Dr. Johnson in the Ante-room 
of Lord Chesterfield ” was bought by the late Mr. Vernon, who forestalled 
the Marquis of Lansdowne and other willing purchasers ; it now forms a 
portion of our national collection, with the “Fall of Clarendon,” painted 
in 1846, — a reduced copy, made for Mr. Vernon from the larger picture 
which Lord Northwick had purchased from the easel of the artist— and 
the “ South-Sea Bubble,” a fine work in every quality of art, painted and 
exhibited in 1847 : the preceding year Mr. Ward wbs elected an Associate 
of the Academy, 

Of his two^ pictures^ of 1848, one, the most important in size and 
character, “ Highgate Fields During the Great Fire of 1666,” maintained 
his reputation, if it added ^nothing to it ; the subject was a novelty to the 
artist, and perhaps to this circumstance we may trace its comparative 
failure: but in the other, “Interview Between Charles IL, and Hell 
Gwynne,” he ‘ was more at home ; it was purchased by the late Mr. 
Gibbons, who bought his next year s works — “ De Foe and the Manuscript 
of Robinson Crusoe,” and “Young Benjamin West Drawing the Baby in 
the Cradle.” In 1850 he exhibited “James II. receiving the Intelligence 
of the Landing of the Prince of Orange,” bought by Mr. Jacob Bell, and 
in the following year “ The Royal Family of Fbance in the Pbison of 
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THE Temple : our criticisims ou these pictures, as ■well as those painted 
since, have heen too recent to render any further remarks upon them 
necessary. Of the last, however, we may say, that it had the honour of 
attracting the especial notice of the Queen, who desired to p'urchase it; 
but with her accustomed delicacy of feeling, her Majesty forebore to 
repeat her wish, when she heard it was already the property of Mr. 
iRewsham, of Preston. Mr. Starkey, of Huddersfield, is the possessor of 
another fine picture recently painted by Mr. Ward — “ Charlotte Corday 
led to Execution.” We may remark here, that Mr. Ward has carried off 
prizes at many of the chief provincial exhibitions, namely, at Liverpool 
for “ The South-Sea Bubble ; ” at Glasgow for his “ James 11. ; ” at Man- 
chester for The Eoyal Family of France ; ” and at Birmingham for his 
Charlotte Corday on her way to the Place of Execution,” 

About two years since, Mr. Ward received an intimation from 


Sir C. L. Eastlake, on the part of the, Koyal Commission, that the 
members were desirous he should assist in the work of decoration, 
he accordingly undertook to paint eight pictures for the corridor 
of the House of Commons. Two of these have been completed and 
exhibited; the '^Execution of Montx-ose,” and the Sleep of Argyll.” 
We believe it to be‘ the object of the artist to carry out, to the best of 
his ability, the entire series in the spirit with which he has commenced 
them ; that is, with a scrupulous attention to the general characteristics 
of the respective periods in which the events they illustrate took place. 
Thus, for example, Mr. Ward visited Edinburgh to obtain all the in- 
formation he could respecting the above episodes in Scottish History ; in 
this he was most kindly aided by the local antiquaries, who afforded him 
much assistance in his researches ; he also acknowledges himself greatly 
indebted to the historians Lord Mahon and Mr. Macaulay, for their able 
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and judicious personal remai'ks, and yet more, perhaps, to his Poyal 
Highness Prince Albert, who manifested the interest he felt in these 
pictures while in progress by visiting the studio of the artist in the 
neighbourhood of Windsor, and, with his usual courtesy, tended him the 
help of his enlightened taste and sound judgment. 

From our personal knowledge of Mr. Ward, and from a careful study 
of his works, we are disposed to believe that he never commences a 
picture without his heart being fully in his subject ; hence the foundation 
of his success. We do not suppose he ever “groped about” for a 
subject. In all he has done we seem to discover something more than 
the desire to produce au attractive work; thus, in his “Dr. Johnson 
IN Chestereield’s Ante-Boom,” we trace the disadvantages of an 
.author depending on the private patronage of the great, and the necessity 
of self-reliance in men of genius. In the “ J ohnson and Goldsmith,” is 
the lesson of the baneful effects of improvidence on the literary character; 


and in the “South- Sea Bubble,” painted about the time of the railway 
mania, the I'uinous consequences of 'Mammon-worship, avarice, and in- 
ordinate speculation. We could go through the whole of liis works and 
find a moral in each i 

In a very recent article upon painting in England, published in the 
“ 2ievue des Deux Mondes/* in jParis, the writer, speaking of the pictures by 
Mr. Wai'd, says; — “This artist addresses himself directly to our natural 
feelings ; he never places before us a composition which would be au 
impossibility, and which could have no other existence than the painter’s 
imagination. His figures and their accessories are so pi'operly disposed, 
and so naturally studied, and all his attitudes, and the expressions of 
face are so in harmony with the subject, that the scene becomes singularly 
illusive : the painter desires that Art should be the servant of the drama, 
and in the plenitude of this despotism, he displays such consummate 
tact, that Art in her servile fimctiions is not degraded. The effect of 
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forth : already he ranks, imiversally, among the best historioal painters ' of Europe, and this mark of distinotion is only what he is entitled to. 
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THE PHOTOGRAPHIC PATENT 
EIGHT. 

TALBOT -w. LABOOHE. 

For a long period tlie progress of the beautiful 
art of photography has been impeded by the un- 
certain interpretation which has been giYen to 
the claims involved in the calotype patent of Mr. 
Fox Talbot. Happily this question is now settled, 
in the only way by which it could be satisfac- 
torily determined — the verdict of an English jury. 
As this cose involves many important considera- 
tions, and is one which wUl be appealed to as a 
precedent hereafter, we are deshous of giving 
an exact account of the positions sought to bo 
sustained by the plaintiff and defendant respect- 
ively — of recording the admirable summing up 
of Lord Chief Justice Jervis, and the verdict of 
the special jury. 

On a former occasion {Arir Journal 1854, pp. 
236-8) we were at considerable trouble to show, 
by careful reference, the dates, as established by 
publication, of the discovery or introduction of 
the various improvements which have been from 
time to time introduced in the photographic 
Art. It is not a little satisfactory to feel that 
the decision of the Art-Journal has been now in 
every way confirmed by the legal decision which 
has just been given. 

Sir Frederick Thesiger — who, with Mr. Grove 
and Mr. Field, appeared for Mr. Talbot — opened 
tbe case in a skilful speech, in which he rapidly 
traced the progress of photographic, discovery, 
from Wedgwood and Davy in 1802, to the first 
publication of Mr. Talbot’s process. In many 
of the scientific statements made by Sir Frederick 
Thesiger there was much want of accuracy, 
and it was evident that many of the manipu- 
latory details were veiy imperfectly understood. 
Mr. Fox Talbot’s claims, under the specifi- 
cation of his patent of the 8th February, 
1841, were stated to be as follows, by 
Sir F. Thesiger : — In order that they,” 
the jury, might understand perfectly the 
nature of the claim which Mr. Talbot made 
as discoverer, it would be necessary for him to 
refer to the specification which they were aware 
must be enrolled within six months after ob- 
taining a patent, in order that the public might 
be aware of what was the invention patented. 
Ho did not lay claim to rendering the paper 
sensitive to light, for that had been done before, 
and made public by him : but he did claim the 
making of prepared paper extremely sensitive to 
.light. He also claimed the operation by which 
invisible images lurking on tbe paper were 
detected, and brought out and rendered visible, 
and the practical result of which was that 
photographic portraits might be taken on paper : 
and, what until then was perfectly impossible, 
fixing them with bromide of potassium, was also 

part of his claim Mr. Talbot thus summed 

up bis claims, mfirsty the employment of gallic 
acid, or tincture of galls, to render paper more 
sensitive to the action of light; secondly^ the 
making visible images on paper, and strength- 
ening them ; thirdly, the obtaining pictures on 
paper ; and fourthly, the- employment of bromide 
of potassium as a fixing agent.” The learned 
counsel then described the collodion process, 
and strongly contended that the collodion (gun- 
cotton dissolved in ether) was but a substitute 
for paper ; and that the pjrogallic add, used as 
the developing agent in this process, was the 
same as gallic acid, which Mr. Talbot claims, in 
combination with nitrate of silver, as his liquid 
for evoking the dormant images. “Pyrogallic 
acid, when used,” said the patentee in his exami- 
nation, ‘'was the same as gallic acid, but was 
more rapid in action,” These statements were 
supported mainly by the testimony of the 
patentee himself, and to a great extent by the 
evidence of Professor Brande and Dr. Miller, 
who conceived the sensitiveness of either the 
calotype or collodion processes was due “ to a 
compound of iodide of silver with excess of 
nitrate of silver.” Dr. William Hoffman gave it 
as his opinion that pyrogallic acid differed from 
gallic acid only in being a little stronger : but, 
on cross-examination by Mr. Serjeant Byles, ho 
admitted that he had published a statement to 
the effect that it was a new acid, Mr. Medlook, 

Mr. Crookes, Mr. Maskelyne, Mr. Claudet, and 
Mr. Collins were the principal evidences, in 
addition to those already named, for the plaintiff. 

The counsel for the defendant were Mr. 
Serjeant Byles, Mr. Willes, and* Mr. Hannen. 
Mr, Serjeant Byles in his opening address to the 
jury, showed how little of the calotype process 
was really due to Mr. Talbot ; and in reference 
to the discoveries of Mr. Peade — to which we 
have particularly alluded in the paper already 
referred to — he said: — “He would tell them,’ 
the jury, what Mr. Keade did : he exposed his 
images to light ; he put them sometimes ioto a 
camera, and sometimes under a solar microscope, 
and as the image was developing, he washed it 
with a solution of tincture of galls, and the conse- 
quence was that the images wei'e fiilly developed. 
He would produce before them tbe result of these 
labours, and, among other things, the original 
image of a flea, magnified five hundred times its 
size, an object which had been in tbe possession 
of a learned friend of theirs, Mr. Pollock, until 
recently, and they would find that image taken 
on paper and developed by tincture of galls. He 
would show them that the result of these 
experiments was produced at a sohAe of the 
Marquis of Northampton’s in 1839, and the 
specimens were exhibited at the Hoyal Society. 
Afterwards, the process was communicated to a 
gentleman (Mr. Brayley), who delivered a lecture 
upon the subject at the London Institution, and 
afterwards at Walthamstow.” With reference 
to the collodion process, it was contended that 
collodion was not a substitute for paper, but was 
an important element in the process. The 
learned serjeant then proceeded to show how 
Mr. Fox Talbot had impeded the progi’ess of 
photography, by the unwarrantable manner in 
which he asserted his patent rights, and that too 
over many things which it was evident by tbe 
patent laws he possessed no claim to. Great 
stress had been laid upon Mr. Fox Talbot’s libe- 
rality in giving up his claims to the taking of 
landscapes by photography, he being at the same 
time weU aware that everyone was doing it, and 
that hia patent here was useless. He reserved 
to himself, therefore, the practising of portraiture 
for sale, as being indeed the only portion of his 
patent which was likely to prove commercially 
valuable. As far as portraiture was concerned 
the calotype was valueless ; .but the collodion 
process answered so admirably that it was rapidly 
superseding the daguerreotyye. The Reverend 
Mr. Keade was examined, and fully explained the 
processes which he employed in 1839, involving 
the use of gallic acid and of iodide of silver. 
Mr. Brayley proved the fact of publication in 
the delivery of a lecture by himself, and the 
exhibition of specimens. Further facts of 
publication were confirmed by Mr. Andrew Boss. 

Mr. Robert Hunt gave it as his opinion that 
BO far from collodion being a substitute for 
paper, it was an essential agent in producing the 
sensibility of the compound. As the result of 
his experiments, he believed that some peculiar 
compound of nitrogen and carbon was the cause 
of the remarkable sensibility. This witness also 
stated that he had developed dormant images 
by the use of corrosive sublimate in 1840, an j 
account of his experiments being published hi 
the Transactions of the Koyal Society. 

Dr. Alphonse Normandy, Mr. Charles Heiah, 
Mr. T. Taylor, and Dr. Stenhouse were next 
examined on the differences between the gallic 
and pyrogallic acids, all of them pointing out 
many remarkable points of chemical and 
physical differences, and Dr. Stenhouse in par- 
ticular, who has been engaged in the investigation, 
stating that pyrogallic acid was a misnomer, as 
it was no acid at all ; that tbe two no more 
resembled each other than sugar resembled 
vinegar. 

Mr, Elliott and Mr, Redmond were examined 
as to the extreme sensibility of the collodion 
process. Mr. Serjeant Byles having summed up 
the evidence which had been given on the part 
of the defendant, and Sir Frederick Thesiger 
having addressed the jury on the ‘whole case, 
the Chief Justice summed up. This most lucid 
exposition of an involved case we give entire, 
since it shows exactly how the photographic 
world stand in their relations to Mr. H. Fox 
Talbot. 

"We have received, from an authentic source, a 
verbatim copy of the charge delivered by tbe 

Chief Justice to the jury ; its importance justifies 
our printing it i?i extenso. 

Chief Justice Jervis : Gentlemen of the Jury, — I 
make -no apology to you for the length of this 
iaquiiy, because it is one of great interest, and, as 
you ^v^l^ no doubt have felt tln-oughout the whole 
of the investigation, is one of infinite importance 
to the parties concerned. There is no doubt that 
to gentlemen in tbe position of Mr. Talbot and 

Mr. Eeade, two gentlemen of gi’eat learning and 
eminent science, it is of importance that it should 
be ascertained who was the mventor : or whether, 
in fact, as may well be consistently even with the 
plaintiff’s case, both may have been, unawares to 
the other, the inventors of this process. It is of 
extreme importancu that each of them should have 
it known to the world, in reference to a discovery 
of this nature, who is the inventor. In addition to 
that, it is of great importance to Mr. Talbot in a 
pecuniarv point of view : for no doubt, either hy 
reason of the improvements in the art, or otherwise, 
the practice of talcing portraits by tMs system has 
become so extensive, tliat if he were entitled by 
yonr verdict to say that the collodion process is an 
infi’ingement of bus process, and cannot bo practised 
without his hcenso, no doubt it becomes a very 
valuable, a most valuable, patent in liis hands, and 
anybody who takes a porti’oit by collodion would be 
obliged to take a license from liim, and pay biin a 
remimeration commensm*atc with the advantage 
derived. It is of importance, likewise, to the 
trade. Sii- P. Thesiger, has, very properly, made 
no complaint of the way in which the case is 
defended. Number's of persons have embai-ked in 
this practice, adopting the collodion system ; and, 
if that is a ■violation of Mr. Talbot’s system, altbongh 
they may go on obtaining licences, and paying him 
some reward for that indulgence, they cannot 
without his permission practise that plan. It is of 
still further importance, though that must not 
enter as an clement into your consideration: in 
one sense it is time that when mattei-s are patented 
it does not stop the progress of invention, — ^it fre- 
quently accelerates it, — but if it is open to all the 
world, as the defendant contends, to practise the 
ari, fm*ther expei’iments and fui’ther results may be 
obtained moifi rapidly, possibly, than if the matter 
be protected by patent. It is, therefore, in every 
point of view a ease of the deepest interest to the 
parties, and happily, as a reward for your exertions, 
of great interest to you. 

Mthough necessarily, from the form of the 
proceedings, there ai'o various pleas and objections 
presented by the defendant, there are substantially 
now but two questions in this case'. 

Mr. Talbot substantially alleges that he obtained 
letters patent for bis invention, which I -will 
endeavour to explain presently, and that the 
defendant has infr'inged that invention. The 
defendant in substance says, — “You, ifr. Talbot, 
were not the first and true inventor of the subject- 
matter of the patent in entii’etj",” that is the efi'ect 
of the plea, “and if you vrere, the co\n*se which I 
have pui’sued is no infringement of that patent.” 

That presents two questions that have been very 
properly discussed, and certainly I cannot agree 
with the learned counsel, in any way inadequately 
discussed before you, but in evei'y possible view. 

Now all the parties agi’ee that, whether I am 
light or m’ong m the construction I put upon it, 
it is my duty to tell you from the printed paper 
before mo what the claim in the patent is ; and for 
&e piu'poso of tho day, and for the piu'pose of the 
day only, .(l>ecause it may present many very 
difficult questions), I have decided that the speci- 
fication is good in all respects, and shall present to 
you what I consider to be the meaning of the claim, 
subject to these reservations. 

It seems that early in the year 1802, Mr. "Wedg- 
wood and Sfr Humphi'ey Davy had prosecuted tliia 
enquiry, and had ascertained that paper could be 
made sensitive, so as to receive impressions fi-oin 
light, Mt had not been able to develope or fix the 
images, so tjiat in truth it was^ but the more 
commencement of the seent wbieh others, and 
particuhu'ly Mr. Talbot, have successfully pursued. 

Mr. Talbot, a gentleman of great science, applied 

Ms mind to tho subject, and having made many 
discoveries long before the patent, communicated 
to the world, in jiapers to the Royal Society, the 
result of his investigations. In that there may 
have been the discovery, or the commencement of 
the discovery, of these proceedings, but that is not 
what ho claims. H he discovered this process, or 
that which led to the ])erfection of it, and published 
it to the world, he is, for the pui'poses of the patent, 
no more a discoverer than I am. He cannot ho tho 
first and Hue inventor, because, having told the 
world what he knew, there is an end of his claim 
upon the indulgence of tho public. A patent, if 
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fn'fmtecL is gi'anted for tliis ; tlio inrentor aays 
“ I liavo a secret : I will toll you, the public, waat 
it is if you will pay we tbe price of that discovery, 

■ viz ! the monopoly for a certain number of years,' 
—nncl as the piice of the monopoly the public gets 
the present use of the invention, tlumighthe means 
of the inventor, and at the end of fouidocn years 
tho means of doing it without (lualification or 
restriction, by obtaining from the specification a 
perfect explanation of what is to bo done. The law 
says, if it as not new there is no price paid for the 
patent; or if it is not properly described, so that at 
tho end of fomteen years tho public may be put in 
a position to practise it, then the consideration has 
fahod. Tho price of tho monopoly is tho use of tho 
invention through tho agency of the patentee for 
fourteen yeoi's, ho obtaining a inofit from that 
perfect imdisguised disclosure of all he knows at 
that moment, that the public may use it at tho end 
of that time ; but there must be a secret which | 
nobody knows to be the subject of tho patent, 
"^en I say ‘‘nobody," I shall explain what I 
mean immediately : I -will oome to that presently. 
It must be not of a principle. A man cannot say — 
“I will obtain a i)atent for the application of 
steam;" it must bo some moans or manner of 
manufacture : that is, somo adiuhrisbntive mode of 
applying it. In illustration of that, if my learned 
U’otheris objection is good, the plaintiff cannot for 
instance say, — “ I will have a patent for taldng all 
portraits." He may have a patent for taking 
portraits in a particular way that he describes; 
but a principle, as a principle, cannot bo tho subject 
of a patent. 

"With those few prefatory observations, which are 
familiar to every one, I will proceed to explain, as 
far as I can in a few words, what I deem to be tho 
nature of this invention, I confess I am afraid I 
do not understand it, because there ai’e many views 
which have ooemred to we in consideiing it wliioh 
have escaped my learned brother and the other 
parties, and X do not think, therefore, that I en- 
tirely luiderstand tho subject ; but I ivill endoavoiu’, 
as fai' as I can, to ascertain whether I do, Mr. 
Talbot, having applied his mind to the subject, has 
ascerioined, amongst other things, a sonsitivo paper. 
He calls it a paper “ scarcely sensitive ; " we will 
call it a partially sensitive paper, 

Now in his present patent ne describes that, but 
ho does not claim it. Having dirided fits specification 
and his claim into paragraphs, ho says, (just tho 
same as if he had said; “I take an ounce of Epsom 
salts") he takes a previously prepared paper, \mch 
is well known to all the world, and he prepares that 
paper, which is not claimed, and yon vml see, when 
you come to consider the question of infringement, 
or not, that that is a most important consideration. 
Ho says “ the paper which I take I do not claim as 
a patented paper, but I take it as if I wore to say : 
I take a white sheet of paper bo prepared, and it 
may be prepmed by any one, in this way : — ^Nitrate 
of silver dissolved in distilled water, and iodide of 
potassium dissolved, with these I cover my paper, 
that is the pjmer which I do not claim as pari of 
the patent. — ^Ih the order of time I will put tho 
nitrate of silver upon it and then the iodide of 
potassium." "Whether you put the iodide of 
potassium, or the nitrate of silver first, it seemed to 
DO, and I presume is, perfectly unimportant. He 
puts the two, one after the other, so as to have 
upon the paper, which he docs, not claim as part of 
his patent, an iodide of silver. He has a paper, 
therefore, which ho says any ono in the world may 
make, which ho does not claim, with iodide of 
silver. Now ho begins and starts his claim. He 
says:— •“! want to render this iodide of silver, 
wMeh being upon paper, is scarcely sensitive, I 
want to make that_ more sensitive, and highly 
sensitive, and I do it in this way. I take again 
nitrate of silver, and dissolve it adding acetic acid. 
I call that A, for the purpose of convenience. I do 
nothing %rith that for the moment. I take gallic 
acid and dissolve that, I call that E. I keep these 
different elements separate, I am now going to 
make my picture. I take a piece of the paper, 
wMch any one may make, that is- the scarcely or 
pai’tiolly sensitive paper, which cmy one who 
chooses may make, I do not claim it^ and I mix A 
and B togoQier and I wash the sensitive paper with 
A and B : — ^that makes the paper highly sensitive, 
I put it into the camera and H it remains with a 
very strong light there is an appai’cnt image, but if 
it does not remain with a sti’ong Light (and for the 
purpose of my proce^ I prefer rather a subdued 
nght than a highly blazing light) there is, I have 
^covered, an invisible iincige, and that invisible 
image I can produce by again washing my common 
^^D-dered highly sensitive, with gaUo-nitrate 
That produces it." Then, he says, ‘‘I 
• V fixing is not in discussion , “ I fix 

it with a hromide of potassium," upon which I 
must a question presently which has not been 
asked. He says, “I fix it with, bromide of potassium, 


that produces a negative because where it should ho 
light the sun has acted and the silver is deposited 
strangly, so that it is dark, the other places ain 
light, and it produces what I call a negative, in 
fact it is a reverse.” He says you obviously get a 
positive by superposition of the negative upon the 
positive, putting a board below and a glass above 
to let the light pass thraugh, screwiug them tight 
together and letting them He so. He says in effect 
“That may be got upon simply iodised paper or my 
second paper, highly sensitive ; or it may he got 
(because it does not matter how long it takes) upon 
photographic paper which I talked of in my pro- 
ceedings at the Eoyal Society, because you may 
take as long as you please and it has a better tint." 

That is the way m w^hich he gets Ms positives 
from his negatives. He then goes on further fo 
point out how by partial exposure to the light and 
then by putting the paper pai*tially thus blackened 
and washed again into tho cameiUj he can get a 
positive picture j but the positive pictures are not 
now in discussion, and therefore you^ need not 
trauhlo yourselves with that. In his claim, ho says 
“I do not claim iodide of potassium, I am aware 
that the use of iodide of potassium for obtaining 
photographs has been recommended by others and 
therefore I do not claim it." He is obliged to say 
30. If he had claimed it, as it has been used by 
others, everybody would agree with me that tho 
specification would be bad. He says, “I do not claim 
that, I do not claim it by itself, but what I do claim 
is when iodide of potassium is used with gallo-nitrate 
of silver." 

That is what he claims and then he goes on to 
enumerate his claims, 

Now many persons w^ho have drawn specifications 
have been in the habit of winding up witli what are 
called claims. I believe as a matter of drawing 
that practised draughtsmen do not do it. Patent 
agents think it proper and convenient to do it, 
but practised draughtsmen do not do it, and it is 
safer not to do it, much safer. Many patents have 
slipped through by a liberal interpretation put upon 
them by the courts, and it is far better, as was the 
case in Bussell v. Ledsam, to let the court ascertain 
the teue intendment of the specification; the speci- 
ficality of a claim has often destroyed the patent. 

This gentleman says, “ I do not claim iodide of 
potassium, I claim it in connection with gallo- 
nitrate of silver." But saying that he goes on to 
condescend upon his actual claims. He says, “ I 
claim first the employing gallic acid or tinctui’e of 
gaUs," not alone, hut “ in conjunction with a 
solution of silver to render paper, wMch,has 
received a previous pr^aration, more sensitive to 
the action of light." Therefore w'hat he claims is 
first a mixed solution of gallic acid and nitrate of 
silver for a particular purpose to make the paper 
more sensitive. He secondly claims “ the makmg 
visible photographic images upon paper and the 
sti'engthoniug such images when already faintly or 
imperfectly risible by washing them with liquids 
wMch act upon those parts of the paper wMch have 
been previously acted upon by light. 

Now there is a great deal to be said upon that 
part of the claim no doubt, but for the purposes of 
the day I constme it to be tMs, “ I claim the use of 
gallo-nitrate or other liquids for the pui-pose of de- 
veloping latent images or strengthening them when 
theyare partially appai*ent." If it is that he claimsa?^ 
liquids, that is claiming something like a principle, 
and the patent is bad ; because a man has no right 
to say “I claipi everything wMch will do it and I 
leave you to speculate upon what ivili do it." He 
is bound to state what will do it, and therefore the 
only way to make tMs a good claim is to say, “I 
claim, secondly, the making risible photograpMc 
images upon paper, and the strengthening such 
images when aheady faintly or imperfectly risible 
by washing themivith the liquids herein beforemen- 
tioned." For the purposes of the clay I shall hold that 
to be the claim, teeatmg it as we are bound to do, 
rith reasonable indulgence, because although men 
of scieuce must explain what men of science under- 
stand, they are not bound to the strictest techm- 
eality of expression. I read it for the purposes of 
the day in that way, “ with the liquids herembeforo 
mentioned, gallo-nitrate of sriver or something 
equivalent to it." 

Then the third claim is “ the obtaining porti'aits 
from the life by photograpMc means upon paper." 
That is, an unhappy claim, I am afi’aid, because 
that claims, in general terms, the obtaining of 
poiTraits by photogra{)Mc means, and if that is the 
claim in roahty I am afraid it will turn out to be a 
bad claim. But for the puiposes of the day, I 
construe it to mean “the obtaining portiaits by the 
photograpMc means hereinbefore described." I am 
bound to do that for the purpose of malting it a 
perfect claim; in fact, I could not present the 
question to you unless 1 put it in that way, that is 
to say, “ hy the process I describe," 

The fourth claim is, “tho employing bromide of 


potassium or some other soluhle bromide for fixing 
the images obtained." 

The plaintiff does not complain of the fixing with 
by hyposulpMte of soda, but he says : — “ I fix with 
bromide of potassium or some other soluble bro- 
mide.” And the question I want to ask is this, is 
hyposnhiMte of soda a bromide ? 

tSir Fredericli Thesiger : Certainly it is not. 

Chief Justice Jerris : I ought to have that on my 
notes, because it is not already explained upon the 
eridonco, Then the tixtino as claimed is not dis- 
cussed or in dispute ; tho plaintiff does not say 
“you have used my plan of fixing," and the de- 
fendant does not say that plan of fixing is old, 
therefore you may dismiss that, except in passing 
wlfbn wo come to enter into the Mstory of tho 
inquii-y. 

Now the first question wMoh you ^vill have to 
consider upon this matter is, whether Mr. Ecado 
before tho year 1841— the exact date is SthEebruary 
1841 — ^discovered and put into practice this, or any 
part of tMs invention. Because it is not necessary 
for the defendant in order to succeed hi defeating the 
patent that he should prove that Mr. Eeado made 
more sensitive — (because the first part is excluded 
from this question) — ^made more sensitive a pre- 
viously sensitive paper and fixed and developed. 
If he made sensitive, and that was a wcU-kiiown 
thing heforc, when Mr. Talbot came to claim the 
whole invention, claiming the process to make 
more sensitive, he ought to have said, as ho has 
said in the other part of Ms specification, “with 
reference to iodide of potassium that is well-known," 
because the rule of the patent law is this — A man 
who specifies must say what is new, and what is 
old, with tMs exception : that when he patents a 
combination of old things and takes Ms patent for 
the combination of old thinp, and you can so 
imderstand it upon the specification, that is suffi- 
ciently defined. But if ho professes to say, ‘ ‘ I have 
a new system,” and as part of it takes an old 
system without saying — “ that part wMoh I am 
using as paii of the invention is well understood 
and Imoivn," that avoids the patent. That is well 
settled ; he must say either diractly or indirectly 
what is new and what is old. Now tMs pai't of the 
case is not a matter wMch goes to much length ; it 
depends, so far as Mr. Talbot's case is concerned, 
upon the specification, and so far as the defcndiint’s 
case is concerned as to the novelty, upon tho 
evidence of Mr. Eeade and Mr. Brayley, and a 
word or two fi*om Mr. Boss. The plan therefore, 
the patent plan of Mi*. Talbot is this — I take a 
paper which has upon it iodide of silver, I do not 
claim it, but it is the fii’st step in my patent. I 
compound a liquid wMch I call gallo-niteate of silver 
— ^made of niteate .of silver Mssolvcd ivith acetic 
acid, and gallic acid dissolved in water. I call 
that, gaUo-niteate of silver. The paper I so take 
I wash with that, that is, niteato of silver and 
gallic acid, and I have got upon the previous paper, 
wMch I do not claim by the patent, an iodide of 
silver, because there is nitrate of silver and iotline 
there. I steengthen that hy putting more nitrate 
of silver in combination with gallic acid. The 
clevoloptng is still with the gallo-niteate of silver, 
that is gallic acid and niteate of silver, 

That is what Mr. Talbot has got. Now what is 
Mr. Eeade's plan ? Two questions ivill occur upon 
Mr. Eeade’s part of the case upon Ms evidence. 
Eii’st is Ms plan substantially, not in the whole 
but substantially and in material parts of it. tho 
same as Mr. Talbot's.'^ But that alone will not 
do.' "Was that plan promulgated and Imown ? 
Because the mere experiment of tho man of science 
in Ms laboratory, locked up as his secret, wliich is 
known to no ono is not public, can not ilisoniitle 
the patentee from having a patent who makes the 
dwcovery himself. To disentitle tho patentee from 
Ms patent it must be a prorious knowledge Imoim 
or disclosed to the world either by tho active use of 
it, or by publication or disclosure, so that the 
public or somo of the public are made acquainted 
with it. Telling one person, consulting one person 
upon it, would not do ; there must be that general 
disclosure wMch makes the matter reasonably 
public. Eirst of all then, is tho plan of Mr. Eoade 
the same as tho plan or part of the plan of Mr. 
Talbot Ml*. Eoade had two plans— -ho had a 
number of plans, but ho ultimately perfected two. 
He had made many experiments. I do not go 
tM’ough the various steps after ho has explained it, 
but they substantially resulted in two plans which 
he gives more in detail. Now then he gave them 
to^ Mr. Bray ley in Ms letter, on wMch irithout tho 
shghtost chspai’agement to Mi*. Ecade I must make 
an observation before I conclude tMs part of the 
case. Ho says, “ I had two plans— one was this, 
I took cMoride of silver and infusion of galls, that 
is gallic aeid." Is that tho same? Is that the 
same as process No. 2 of Mr. Talbot? Process 
No. 1. is that wMeh he says he does not claim— the 
iodised paper. Process No. 2 is the mixture of 
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nitrate of silver dissolved -with acetic acid mixed 
with gallic acid and wa^ed upon the paper to make 
it highly sensitive. I call that process No. 2. Is 
this plan of chloride of silver and infusion of galls 
the same as process No. 2 ? I asked Dr, Normandy 
the (question whether chloride of silver is the same 
as nitrate of silver, and he says they axe entirely 
different. Therefore I think we may dismiss from 
the case that the mixtiu-e of chlorido of silver and 
gallic acid in process No. 1 is not tho same 
identically. 

-There is the use of gallic acid, hut gallic acid in 
combination with something else. There is this 
important distinctiofl between this first plan of 
Mr. Ecade, and the plan of Mr. Talbot. Mr. Talbot 
applies his process No. 2, that is his gallo-niti^ite, 
washing it upon a piece of paper previously prepared 
and haiung upon it iodide of potassium, which by 
a second washing increases the intensity of the 
iodide of silver. In Mi’. Eeade’s first plan, there is 
no iodine at all ; and therefore although gahie acid 
was used, and possibly was the commencement of 
his further proceedings, I think Ms first plan can 
scarcely (it is a question for you) be said to be the 
same, substantia^ the same, or the foundation of 
the same, as Mr. Talbot’s first process after he takes 
the iodised paper. 

Then the second plan is very different. If 
Mr. Keade is now speaking accurately in 1854 of 
what he discovered or put in practice in 1839, 
although he was not aware that there was a latent 
image, and unlmowingly and unwittingly developed 
it, without knowing it, by his constant wetting, he 
did in truth, if he is coiTect, pmsuo almost iden- 
tically the same plan. You will judge of that. 
Ho got a glazed card that had coi’bonate of lead 
upon it, washed that with acotio acid — ^that is, 
introductory matter. 

Now we come to the substance. Ho floated it 
upon iodide of potassium : that impregnated it 
wi^ iodine ; he washed it with niti’ate of silver, 
and that gave the iodide of silver.' He washed 
that with infusion of galls, that gave the in- 
tensity, and then he exposed it to light by- 
superposition. It is true we ai’e not now^ upon 
his developing a latent image, but the question is, 
whether in that experiment. No. 2, he did get 
what I call the process No. 2 of Mi’. Talbot, viz., 
the same thing in substance as gallo-niti'ate or 
silver:' that is, galKo acid and nitrate of silver 
acting upon a previous preparation of paper, or 
something which was iodised, that is the card ; the 
card is iodised, it is washed with niti’ate of silver, 
it is washed with gaUic acid. It makes no difference 
whether you wash with one and then wash with 
tho other, except upon the intensity of the applica- 
tion: ho must mix the two. As Sir Trederick 
Thesiger said by the eollodiou process, if you wash 
one upon tho other you impregnate one into the 
other, the porous substance. "Was that the process 
that was used by Mr. Eeade in 1839 — ^not for the 
purpose of devoloping, but for tho pm’pose of 
preparing the paper to receive the sun-pictiu’e ? 
\^at had ho got? "What has Mr. Talbot got on 
his paper, wMch he calls calotype paper, which 
receives the impression ? Nitrate of silver, iodide 
of potassium, and gallic acid. ’What had Mr. 
Eeade upon his card ? Nitrate of sUyer, iodide of 
potassium, and gallic acid. That will not alter 
it. But more than that, he has cai’bonate of lead, 
which he washes mth acetio acid. That will not 
alter tho question, it is only a fui’ther combination. 
He uses all those. It becomes therefore of extreme 
importance to know, fii’st of all whether Mr. Eeade 
speaks coixectly, now in 1854, of what he did or 
Imew of the state of his knowledge in 1839. • 

Pirst of all to ascertain (because that will not 
at all decide the question) whether he had ^covered 
it in Ms own mind. Sir Frederic Thesiger says, 
with perfect ti’uth, and tliat bears upon both points, 
he first of all appljing it to this part of the case. 
If that was the state of Mr. Eeade’ s discovery iu 
1839, he undoubtedly did not communicate that to 
Mr. Brayley, because, when he writes to Mi*. 
Brayley m 1839, and when yon would suppose he 
was describmg what he had discovered, ho says— 
“I need not enter into the details,” hut gives a 
general outline. When he writes to Mr. Brayley 
he docs not describe the whole of these matters : he 
describes some of them, and very important ones. 
He says in his letter “it would be tedious,” and so 
on. Then he gives Ms first plan. “For plants, 
prints, &c., that the ground may retain the precise 
tint -wMch is received at first, 'I use, not common 
paper, but card-board”'— this is the very one— 
“ coated with wMte-lead, and MgMy glazed. This 
surface is washed with a weak solution of mti’ate 
of silver, consisting of from two to fom* grains in 
onq drachm of distilled water. The card is dried 
before the fire, and the design, after being procured 
in the ordinary way, is fixed by immersing^ the 
card for a few mifrntes in an ounce of diatilletl 
water containing from ten to twenty gi’ains ol 

hydi’iodate of potash. This ^aper is not remarkably 
sensitive.” Therefore on his card, as he describes 
it to Ml’. Brayley, wMch he has glazed with the 
carbonate of lead, he uses nitrate of silver, but he 
does not use iodide of potassium. 

M}\ Serjeant Byles : Yes he does, my lord ; it is 
proved that iodide of potassium and hydriodate of 
potash are precisely the same thing. 

Chief Jmtice Jervis : You ai'e right, brother. 

Sir Frederick Thesiger .• As a fixature. 

Chief Justice Jervis: I am still right: he does 
not use it for the purpose of maldng the mper 
sensitive, as he describes it to AIi*. Brayley. That 
does not conclude the matter ; he does not use it 
for the purpose of maldng the i}aper sensitive, and 

I am now upon the sensitive pai’t of tho case only, 
Because it is plain that the developing, as he says 
with timth, is ontii’ely owing to Mr. Talbot’s dis- 
covery. I will come to that immediately : I am 
now upon the fii’st part of the patent process, the 
maldng more sensitive. He says in Ms evidence — 
“to make more sensitive I use iodide of potassium, 
niti'ate of silver, and gallic acid.” In Ms lettor to 
Mr. Brayley he says — “to make it more sensitive I 
use nitrate of silver upon a glazed card, with cai’- 
bonate of lead, and I fix with iodide of potassium.” 
He omits the gallic acid there altogether, he omits 
tlie iodide of potassium as an element used for the 
pui’pose of making it more sensitive ; obtaining in 
fact, before it is put into the camera, or in super- 
position, the iodide of stiver, he goes on to the next 
process. “ The more important process, and one, 
probably, different fr'om any Mtherto employed, 
consists iu waaMng good wi'iting-paper with a 
strong solution of nitrate of silver, eontaining not 
less than eight grains to every drachm of distilled 
water. The paper thus propai’ed is placed in the 
dark, and allowed to dry gradually; when perfectly 
dry, and just before it is used, I wash it with an 
infusion of galls, prepared according to the phar- 
macopoeia.” That is, with gallic acid. Therefore, 
in 1839 he does say — “I do use nitrate of silver 
and gaUic acid.” In fact, I do not suppose I am 
at all prejiidgiug the case by saying he uses what 
may be called gatio-nitrate of silver ; but then he 
uses that upon a sui’face wMch has not got pre- 
viously upon it an iodine, so that there is not 
the iodide of stiver: and that will raise another 
most imporiant legal question, whether, in 
the use of a known element for the pui’pose 
of maldng sensitive, the application of a known 
article wMch makes it more sensitive ought 
not to be so described in the patent, because Mr. 
Talbot uses, in ti'uth, what Mr. Eeade evidently in 
1839 used — gallo-nitrate of silver — because it is 
nitrate of stivei’ and galHc acid ; _ but he uses it 
upon a paper pi’e\'iously prepared with iodine wMoh 
gives an iodide of silver, — and that could not bq in 
All’. Eeade’ 8 case, because there was no iodine 
present. Then he goes on in the letter to say that 
he fixes it with hyposulpMte of soda, wMch is the 
way that the defendant fixes it. There is therefore 
no question upon the letter that Air. Eeade did use, 
for the purpose of making sensitive, nitrate of stiver 
and gallic acid in combination, because they were 
equally spread upon the paper, and would so mix 
in the pores. But he used it ou au unpreviously 
prepared paper— Mr. Talbot uses it upon a prepared 
paper, with iodide of potassium. 

The cousequence is. that in Mr. Talbot’s plan 
yon form an iodide oi stiver; in Air. Eeade’ s plan 
yon cannot form that, because there is no iodine 
present, and it is made more sensitive by gallic 
acid and nitrate of silver. Therefore, if this is a 
simple claim, as it may possibly be read hereafter 
in court, to the use of gallo-nitrate of stiver, as the 
means of making sensitive, it is the same as Mr. 
Eeade did in 1839. 

Sir Frederic Thesiger reads it thus : It is not 
simply that, hut it is the use of that upon an 
ioMsed paper wMch produces the further effect of 
iodide of stiver. But tMs is in the letter. This 
makes out beyond the possibility of donbt that in 
1839 Mr. Eeade did use, he did Imow of, the appli- 
cation of nitrate of stiver in combination with 
gallic acid. If Ms evidence is coirect now, in 
addition to that he used iodide of potassium, 
because he says — “ I took a card glazed with car- 
bonate* of lead, — I washed it with acetic acid, — I 
floated that in a bath of iodide of potassiumj — I 
washed that with nitrate of silver and gallic acid.” 
So that, if Ms evidence is con’ect now, he actually 
used the previously prepared paper wdth iodine 
upon it, and the ap;^cation of nitrate^ of silver 
with gallie acid upon a paper saturated with iodine 
would produce the iodide of stiver, and would be 
very tike the iodised paper further improved by the 
iodide of silver. 

The question therefore first of all is whether 
without the slightest disparagement of Air. Eeade, 
a gentleman of great science, talent, and^ infor- 
, matiou, whose mind is devoted to this subject, he 
’ 1 may, not unnaturally, have trod on imperceptibly 

in the path of discovery without knowing the exact 
p^eriods at which he makes each step; and Sir 
Frederick Thesiger says (and that is for you) 
that when Mr. Eeade was communicatjng it to 

AH. Brayley for his lecture at the London Laatitu- 
tion, and subsequently at AYalthamstow, he com- 
municated all ^at he then knew. Sir Frederick 
Thesiger does not at all impeach the honour or 
integrity of Mr. Eeade ; he says the floating in the 
bath of iodide of potassium was a subsequent step, 
possibly taken from the discovery of Mi\ Talbot, 
and not known before. There is the paper which 
speaks for itself; it is ti’ue Air. Eeado is not to be 
complained of as intending to misrepresent, bnt is 
he correct in^ saying that before 1841 he floated in 
a bath of iodide of potassium ? If he did, then you 
have an iodised card saturated with gallic acid and 
niti'ate of stiver, and that used in 1839 ; and when 

Air. Talbot says— I claim that as a new inven- 
tion,” he is claiming what another person used. 

Mr, Serjeant Byles : If yom- lordship •will 
forgive me, I think it is also proved that Hr. Eeade 
communicated tMs to another of the •witnesses, 

Air. Eoss. 

Chief Justice Jervis : You did yom* part of 
your duty with great talent, and assisted me 
amazingly, and I am altogether indebted to you 
for the view I took of it ; but I cannot put all tho 
points at once, I am more simply upon the fact 
whether he used it. I have said so a dozen times. 

I have no donbt I shall omit many tltinga. 

Eemind me of what I do omit, but do not remind 
mo of what I do not omit. 

It is already sufficiently difficult to understand 
the subject, particularly as you and I know nothing 
at aU about it. I am now (and I will endeavour to 
explaiu it) only upon tho Imowledgo of Mr. Eeade. 

I told you another point was coming afterwards. 

I am upon Ms knowledge. If he is con’ect in 
saying that he used that, then it is plain he used 
that matter ; the things wMch ai’e in the prepared 
paper, the iodised paper, and the improved paper 
ivith the niti-ate of silver. 

Again, Sir Frederick Thesiger very properly and 
sti’ongly, and forcibly, says it is likely that a man 
of science communicating to a man of science who 
had no notion of making a profit by the discovery, 
who was following it as the delight of his life, 
would be anxious to communicate to Mr. Brayley 
everything tSat ho knew at the time. 

Now my brother Byles says he eommimicated it 
to Mr. Eoss, but he is miatakeu. He told Air. 

Eoss he had used gallic acid, but not that he had 
used gallo -niti’ate of stiver. I know I am right, 

I am soiTy to say the case kept me awake all last 
night — not that he had used the iodide of potassium 
but it was gallic acid, the infusion of galls that 
had been used. That is the discovery, that is tho 
point we have been talking about ; but the great 
question is tMs, if it is simply the use of that 
gallic acid and nitrate of stiver wMoh Air. Eeade 
knew, that raises the question of law, and an 
important one, whether the claim of the appli- 
eanon of that to a paper wMch being iodised 
produces a difierent effect is a good or a bad mode 
of stating the patent, but if in addition to ‘that 

Air. Eeade used and Icnew of the iodide of potassium 
it wHl get rid of that question, because then there 
is a pai'tiaUy sensitive paper with iodide of 
potassium improved by nitrate of stiver and gallic 
acid. 

But then that alone will not do. The mere 
knowledge of the art locked in the bosom of 

Air. Eeade^ or addressed to Mr. Eoss, is not suffi- 
cient to disentitle AIi’. Talbot to Ms patent, _ and 
though he may have distributed among Ms friends 
thousands of smi-pictiu’es, that will not have tho 
effect of disclosing the process ; it amuses the eye, 
but does not instruct the mind, the picture is 
pleasing to those who have it, but how it is made is 
not explained. You cannot take a patent for a sun- 
picture, you may take a patent for the mode of 
matting it, and it is the mode of making it that 
must be disclosed to entitle tbe party to a patent. 

TMs letter then becomes important on the second 
part of the case, and most imporiant to Air. Eeade 
assuming her is con'ect in nis dates, that ho is 
con’ect in Ms statement in other respects nobody 
doubts for a moment. Assuming that he is conect 
in his dates, and that before 1841 he used iodhio 
(I dismiss tne carbonate of lead and acetio acid), j 

but iodide of potassium, gallic acid, and nitrate of 
silver, assuming he used those and kept it to Mmself 
as a matter of expei'iment, tiiatwill not do to give a 
verdict for tho defendant. Air. Brayley’ s lectures 
•will not do alone as far as the iodide of potassium 
is concerned, because Air. Brayley says, “ I read the 
extracts from the letter at the London Institution 
and at AValthamstow, and of course I read what I 
found •written in it,” and inasmuch as it contains no 
iodide of potassium at all ho could not read it, and 
therefore Air. Brayley’ s piihlicatioii except it is 
useful to show that he published nitrate of stiver 
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and gallic acid, comes to nothing, he did not publish 
nitrate of silver in combination wth gallic acid on 

^ TO 


rate oi silver in comDination g^u-LiLi uuau 
an iodised paper] it may have been used, that is 
Mr. Reade may have told people of it, but he doe.s 
not say he did. If he told people of the plan it 
may be sufficient to disentitle the jilaintiff to a 
verdict. The publication by Mr. Brayley will not 
be sufficient unless ultimately the ^ cornet shall be 
of opinion (and that is more a (Question of law than 
of fact) that the application of gallo -nitrate of 
silver when claimed in the specification as applied' 
to a proTionsly prepared paper ought to have been 
guai-ded as being a known process when used 
without that pre'vioiis preparation. If it ought to 
hare been so guarded, it is plain it was Imown 
before, published before, and the patent would be 
bad, but if it ought not to be so guai'ded, and being 
itt combination with iodine would be anew process, 
then the conununication by Mi’. Brayley did not 
publish the iodine at all, because he did not know, 
and Ml’, Reade does not say lie ever promnlgated 
to the world that he used iodide of potassium. 
Therefore upon that when you come to consider it 
the question is not so difficult. I tliink it highly 
possible and probable that Mr. Readers account is 
perfectly correct^ that he did as he says ho did, use 
iodide of potassium, nitrate of silver, and galKc 
acid, but that ho published it to the world I think 
m very doubtful. I think he may well satisfy 
himself that he was undoubtedly in the same Hue 
of pursuit as Mr. Talbot, and though Mr. Talbot 
followed it up more successfully and disoovered 
what Mr. Reade says is a beautiful discovery 
(which I ivLU come to immediately) namely the 
existence of a latent image; yet that he wag 
actually in the same road, nay, unwittingly did the 
very same thing : because he used chloride of silver, 
he went on wetting ivitK his gallic acid the paper 
until the image was developed, ho did not Imow it 
was invisible, he thought it was the process of 
maldng it sensitive. But I thinlc though it may 
be very probable he was using these tilings, yet it 
is plam^ the only publication was Mr. Brayley’ s 
publication, and as he did not know that the com- 
bination or the gallo-nitrate of silver with the 
iodide of potasshun was important to be used with 
the previously iodised paper so as to make an iodide 
of silver, then there is no publication by bim of 
Mr. lioado’s plan, and you cauuot say Mr. Talbot 
was not the first and true inventor, Though both 
may be invoutors, but not the first and ti'uo 
inventor in the meaning of the patent law, because 
tliere aro many expressions in the patent law which 
are inconsistent imtU explained; tliere may be two 
first and true inventors, both may be running the 
race at the same time, the one may keep it secret 
and the other give it to the public, and the one 
who gives it to the public and gets the patent will 
have the benefit of it. There is this further decla- 
ration of publication, namely, a declaration of 
Mr. Ross that gallic acid was used ; that comes to 
the same thing, because the more use of gallic acid 
Ls not claimed, it is claimed in combination with 
the nitrate of silver, and my brother Byles cannot 
blow hot and cold when lie comes to the other part 
of the case, when the combination, is important to 
say he claims it in combination: he cannot say 
because gallic acid was used at all that it ought to 
have been claimed as an old substance, it is a new 
substance as used. A screw is im old thing, but 
when you claim a steam engine or a rotai-y engine 
you do not say, “Be it understood that the screw 
■with wMeh it is fastened is old,” you claim the 
screw as part of tlie whole, it is the aiTongemont 
it IS the combination that is the subject of the 
claim. Everything under the sun is ol^ but when 
put together like tlie wonderful notes of music 
winch are few, they make innumerable combi- 
nations. I tliinlv gentlemen that is all I have to 
say to you upon the question of novelty : it is for 
you m say whether kir. Reade before Februai’y 1841 
practised, fiint of aU I vdll say loaew of the plan of 
making ^ paper sensitive by iotlide of potassium, 
niti’ate of silver and gallic acid. If he Imew of it, 
and used it, and disclosed it, that will void the 
patent,^ because the patent claims that of the 
mvention which consists of several . things as a 
new invention, and even although irmay be that 
the same mla which Sh Frederick Thesiger apnhed 
on the one hand is applicable on the other, siip- 
posmg Mr, Reade had made the preparation, and if 
had discovered that there was a latent 
in-visible image which ho could develop e, then he 
said-- Tate Mr. Readers plan of 

fttfwfb-iT® put it in the camera, 

mt mokes an invisible image wMchT develone bv 

M? improved upon the plan of 

Spence BO his 

a discovered there was 

ha^a“ he.ehonld 

aenaitivo ia ^ell inoTm?! tete^ffr ^ ila|e' 


and I develope it as follows.” That is all I have 
to say upon the q^uestion of novelty, repeating the 
simple proposition, that if Mr. Reads Imew of the 


use before February 1841, of iodide of potassium in 
combination with niti’ate of silver and: infusion of 
galls, and made that knowledge known to the 
world, Mr Talbot is not the first and true inventor 
of that part of his patent, and therefore is not the 
first and true inventor of the whole, and therefore 
the patent is void ; if ho Imew it only in his o'vn 
bosom, and did not publish it, that not avoid 
the patent. 

We now come, if yon please, to the second part 
of the question, wliich is of great complexity, which 
deserves your most serious consideration, and which 
I believe, nnhappily, I am afi-aid will raise and 
must raise not only before you questions of fact, but 
ultimately many questions and very difficult con- 
siderations of law may arise upon it. I should 
simply say, with reference to the first point, I do 
not Ewk you whether Mr. Reade knew, in 1839, and 
published the use of galUc acid and nitrate of 
silver, because that was lectured on upon two 
occasions from that paper, we may take that for 
gi’anted, and, therefore, any point which arises 
upon that we need not go into. I ask you the 
combined point, did he know of iodide of potas- 
sium, and nitrate of silver, and gallic acid ? Did 
he publish those to the world? If he know and 
published those Mr. Talbot is not tho first and 
true inventor of that part, and therefore of none ; 
equally, _ if he Imew and did not publish, bli*. 
Talbot is the first and true inventor, if ho did 
not know and did not publish, then the same 
result will follow. 

Mow, gentlemen, we come to the question of in- 
fringement, and for that purpose we dismiss Mr. 
Reade’ s plan altogether, and come to another 
question. How upon the plea of not guilty you 
will have ^ the evidence, and I do not thinlc ■when 
the thing is understood, that there is the least, or 
at any rate any great contraiiety in the evidence, at 
least as far as 1 understand it ; i am afi-aid I do not 
understand it upon that account. Tou will have to 
compare the specified plan and the collodion plan, 
forgive me for going agaia over the specified plan. 

I vnll not tL’ouble you now "with the claims or any 
other matter, he says, “ I take an iodised paper, I 
do not claim it, tha'fc iodised paper, however, is 
made thus, nitrate of silver dissolved in acetic acid, 
iodide of potassium, each washed upon the paper, 
the_ paper is porous, it absorbs the two and forais 
an iodide of silver, it is partially or scarcely seiisi- 
tivo, I wish to increase the intensity of the senai- 
bility, I compound what I call galb-nitrate of 
silver, I was wong in saying acetic acid in the 
first instance, gallic add, mix them as I use thorn, 
wash over; the absorption takes place and by 
the intensity I presume of iodide of silver uith 
excess of niti-ate of silver the paper has become 
highly sensitive. I keep it in the dark, it is 
dangerous to expose it to the light. I put it in 
the camera, the camera is common to the whole 
world, any one may use it, there is an invisible 
image, I develope it by washing it with the same 
substance, gallo-nitiatc of silver I fix uith chi’omidc 
of potassium, you may fix as you please.” Now no 
doubt it is a wonderful discovery of Mr. Talbot’s 
that there was a latent image, to use the expression 
of the children in their play, Mr. Reade "was getting 
hot upon it. Tho same com-sc or the .same clue 
wMch chd not lead iti. Reade to it led Mr. Talbot 
to it. Mr. Reade dropped his paper and there was 
the image, he did not follow it up, 3fr. Talbot did, 
he has the high merit of it, no doubt he is the dis- 
cororcr of that great secret, that there was a latent 
miage m the paper, invisible, undeveloped ; but that 
IS no subject of a patent. Ho cannot say I have dis- 
covered invisible images, and I patent every mode 
ot developing invisible images ; ho may say, I find 
there is an invisible image and I patent a. b. c. d. 
fuidn, j, as or a means of developing them,” and 

if he does that nobody can make use of a. b. c. d, e. 
p. or anything chemically equivalent to it, but if 
is an entirely difierent thino’ 
a different operation, the fact of Mr. Talbot having 
discovered the latent image will not lock that 
up Irom the world, it is a principle, it is not a 
means or manner of manufacture or process. Tho 
subject of a patent is not the principle but the 
means or manner of doing it, and therefore the 
image flqa^g innsihlo or being invisible on the 
paper wbeh Mr. Talbot discovered, which was the 
means of dnving him to a manner of exposition 
which may he the subject of a patent, that \Wder- 
lul discovery sa caimot be the subject of a 
patent. That is what ho discovered, and he dis- 
covered that that being there and in fact developino- 
itself by length of time, growing as it were, the 
seed bomg aeraj he found that by cultivating it or 
watermg mth his gallo-niti'ate he brought it out at 
once ormthm areasonahletime, ThatisMsprocess, 

1 take the prepared paper, I moke it more intensely 


sensitive by tho gallo-nitiate of silver, I develope 
by gffilo-mtin^te of sUver, I fix.” Now what is the 
collodion ? Fii’st of aU let me see what happens in 
this matter. Before the article which we ’vvill call 
the calotypo paper, which Mr. Talbot so calls 
before the calotype paper is put into the camera, it 
has got iodine, nitrate of silver, gallic acid. That 
is wha.t the calotype paper has got upon it. Iodine 
and nitrate of silver, and iodxne and gallic acid 
again, two applications of nitrate, one of iodine, and 
one of gallic acid ; that is to say, what he has got is 
iodine^ nitrate of silver, and gallio acid, and in that 
state ^ it is put into the camera to receive the im- 
pression. No'w in what states tho collodion put 
into tho camera ? Tho collodion is not put into the 
camera to receive the impression in this way. At 
the time the oalo^type paper is -put into the camera 
there is iodine, niti’ate of silver, gallic acid ; -when 
the collodion is put in'fco the camera there is iodine, 
nitrate of silver, nothing else. I am coming pre- 
sently to the preparation of collodion. Now apply 
this state of things to the case of “Not Guilty.^’ 
The first paragraph in the specification says : — 
“ Paper scarcely sensitive I do not claim-anybody 
may make it ; that is no part of the patent. 'What 
does he use for that purpose ? Iodide of potassium, 
nitrate of silver, what is put on -the collodion tho 
]nomont it goes into tho camera Iodide of potas- 
sium, nitrate of silver, nothing else ; therefore, the 
coUodion,^ if it is nothing more than the paper— a 
vehicle — ^it has only got process A upon it, which is 
no part ref the patent, at the time it takes tho 
picture.^ ^^^at ho says is ■ — “Ido not claim the 
paper with iodide of potassium and nitrate of silver 
upon it ; I renounce that to tho world ; anybody 
may have it.” Then, if as I said, the use of the 
patent article upon calico iustead of paper would 
lufringe the patent the converse of that would 
follow, — ^that the use of what ia not claimed upon 
tho collodion would not make it an infringement 
any more than if used with paper. He says, you 
may use paper ■with iodide of potassium and nitrate 
of silver, because the paper is scarcely sensitive, 
ffiat is the fact -wim regard to the collodion ? 


But what ^ . 

It is highly sensitive. ^ Therefbre^ there miiirbe 
something in the collodion which is an equivalent 
for the gallic acid : nobody knows what it is. The 
paper with the iodide of potassium is scarcely sen- 
sitive ; the collodion is liighly sensitive ; they add 
nothing else to it whatever ; then that is most im- 
portant. I thought I was ■wrong; that is most 
, important when you come to consider it with refer- 
I ence to the specification and the claims ; he says : 
j — “ I do not claim paper covered with iodine and 
nitrate of silver, you may use paper covered in that 
■way, or leather, or wood, or collodion, or anything ; 
that is not part of my claim ; what I do claim, is tho 
eovermg the paper so prepared mth gaUo-nitrato of 
silver ; that is^ffitrate of silver in combination with 
gallic-acid.” I do not at aU say that is decisive of 
tills paif of the case. I am now upon the point of 
what is the state of the preparation when put into 
the camera. The collodion is, in fact, collooron pre- 
pared as paper is prepared under the first paragraph 
of this patent, which he says is no part of his 
patent, because covering with a camel-hair hrush 
paper, the pores of which absorb nitiate of silver, 
and then covering it with iodide of potassium, the 
pores agam absorbing the iodide, forming an iodide 
of silver, is just the saine as dissolving the iodide 
with the collodion, which is rendered necessary 
because there are no pores. You must bifing the 
coi^on leoining of chemisti'y to bear : dissolve the 
collodion niixing_ it, because there are no pores to 
take it with the iodine, and then immersing it, so 
that it may soak in a bath of nitrate of silver* 
gilhc acid is not present at all. The first ia this ; 
the paper which he uses, which ho docs not claim 
has an iodide of silver, but is scarcely sensitive ; 
the collodion by the same preparation is highly 
sensitive, and is enough without more for obtaining 
the nnage. Now, upon that part of tho case! 
therefore, there is not the slightest conti’adiction 
in tho world, in the evidence it is plain; it 
stands to reason, men may argue, men may 
state on matters of science what is tlieii’ opinion 
one way or the other; the proof of tho pudding 
others is in the eating. Paper 
with iodide of potassium and nitrate of silver 
IB scarcely sensitive ; collodion with iodide of potas- 
sium and nitrate of silver is highly son.sitivc ; tliere 
therefore, be aomelhing in tho collodion 
which docs it. It cannot be a mere veliicle ; be- 
cause, if it were a mere vehicle liko the paper, the 
result would be ■the same, and as you only o’ct a 
femt mnression scarcely perceptible upon ]mp?r. so 
too result would be the same with collodion, 
mre must be somctlung more ; they cannot ex- 
plai^n it, but that that must bo so is absolutely 
certam ; something which is equivalent to the use 
of gallic acid- winch IS dispensed with: galHc acid 
m tins stage of the proceedings is not requii'od. 
You hare, therefore, in the collodion exactly what 
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you have in the paper, in the unpatented pai’t of 
the specification. 

. Then comes the second (Question. I thitih it is 
almost plain, from the examination of the trans- 
action that for the puipose of preparing the article 
to receive the image the defendant puts it into the 
camera minus the^ gallic acid, and as the elaioi is 
for employiug gallic acid in conjunction with silver, 
and as no gallic acid is nsed, and no equivalent for 
gaUic acid is used, nothing like it, it is entirely put 
. oiit; and further, as the defendant only uses the 
process which is not a patented process, he would 
nave a perfect right; if there was no more than 
that, — ^that would be not guilty, as it seems to me, 
hut that is entfrely with, submission to your better 
judgment. • 

Then, gentlemen, in this collodion process the 
film is obtained iodised and bathed to form the 
iodide of silver, it is then put into the camera. 
That process is common, there is no complaint about 
that. If it stiws long enough it receives a 
sensible image. Ifow conies the question, and an 
important one, ’Whether they have used the same 
means or a chemical equivalent to develope tho 
invisible image? Because although they may be 
perfectly right and have been guilty of no infringe- 
ment in having procured a cheaper, a better, more 
fransparent and readier means of getting a surface 
to receive the impression, being latent, if they have, 
availing themselves of the discovery that there was 
a latent impression, used the same manner of 
means, or some equivalent to develope it, then, in 
point of law they have been guilty of an infringe- 
ment. jN'ow if I were to read the claim in this 
respect as a claim for all liquids, it clearly would be 
bad ; there is a proof of five liquids, taking them in 
combination, that will do it at present ; five can do 
it ; galio-nitratc of silver does it, that is the com- 
pound ; gallic acid does it slowly ; pyi-ogaUic acid 
does it rapidly ; proto -sulphate of fron does it satis- 
factorily, and proto-nitrate of fron does it as well. 
Therefore if wo were to read “liquids” as liquids 
generally, there being many imspecified liquids 
which would lead people to speculate, the specifi- 
cation would be bad and the claim bad; but I read 
it, to support the specification rather than to defeat 
it, “ the liquid hereinbefore described ” that is, 
gallo-nifrate of silver. If you read it “gallic 
acid.” that opens the claim and makes it bad ; it 
is “tbo liquid hereinbefore described,” which is 
gaHo-nitrate of silver or nothing. To make the 
specification good you must read it “ wash it with 
gallo-nitrate of silver.” Now comes the question, 
how they do it Mr. Talbof s plan, we are mot to 
consider what Mr. Talbot's plan is now, as Sir 
Erederick Thesiger says very properly they may go 
on improving, you must not consider whether he 
now does it with one thing or another*, but you 
must consider what is the specified plan: — the 
specified plan is gallo-nitrate of silver, that is, 
nitrate of silver dissolved in acetic acid mixed with 
gallic acid, that is the claim for developing the 
latent image. Mr. Laroche and those who practise 
the collodion principle use generally pyrogallic 
acid or they may use proto -sulphate ofmon or proto- 
nitrate of fr’on. "We ’will say pyrogallic acid. Is 
that the same,, or is it a chemical equivalent for 
gallo-nitrate or silver ? If it is the same or known 
to be a chemical equivalent, he has no right to use 
it, it is an infringement ; because no man has any 
more a right to use that which in chemistry is a 
known equivalent, (and I say bnoxvn because it will 
not do to speculate whether it is an equivalent or 
not), he has no right to use a kpown equivalent 
fraudulently for the purpose of getting rid of the 
patent ; a man has no right to use' a crank for the 
piu*pose of avoiding a patented eccentric, or a screw 
and a lever. There are various mechanical equi- 
valents which would be analogous, and it is now 
settled I believe after a difference of opinion, at 
least it is in the course of settlement, it is gofrig to 
another and a better place, the House of Lords, ttiat 
the use of chemical equivalents cannot be allowed 
in patents. That cause I originally was in, and 
took a great interest in it, and have a strong feeling 
upon the subject ha\fing myself started the point. 
Chemical equivalents are fruringemonts of patents : 
the case is Heath v, Umvin, the majority of the 
judges being of opinion in the Exchequer Chamber 
that chemical equivalents are the same as the 
original article ; the man who patented a carburet 
of manganese, wliieh you know is manganese and 
carbon made into carburet by extreme heat, a man 
could not uso carbon and manganese by putting it 
into the pot which by the process of heating became 
carburet before acting on the steel. Tho Exchequer 
Chamber held by a majority that that was a caihuret 
of manganese before it acted on the steel, and there- 
fore^ was a violation, the elements being a chemical 
equivalent for the article when formed into car- 
buret. At present I hold and tell you, if you tliink 
that pyrogallic acid which is used is a chemical 
equivalent for gaUo -nitrate of silver, then, as the 

defendant has clearly used it to develope, he is 
guilty of this infi*mgement. Now upon that we 
must look at the evidence. I think there has been 
a misunderstanding upon that with reference to Mi'. 
Thornthwaite ; I tliinlcliis experiment, when under- 
stood and explained, is not intended to apply to 
this part of tne case at all of deA^eloping, it applies 
to the first part of the case to which I Wve been 
applying myself, namely, the absence of gallic acid 
as a receptacle in the collodion, because he developes 
in each case afterwards with pyrogallic acid. He 
says this, that paper prepai-ed and collodion lui- 
iodised washed in a solution of nitrate of silver 
•without gallic acid produces no effect; paper 
prepared, that is, iodised paper and iodised collodion 
washed -with nifrate of silver produces an effect on 
■A.e collodion but none on the paper, which shows 
this, that Mr. Talbot is right in saying that his 
principle or hB patent, his specification, to make 
the paper sensitive, depends upon bis combination 
of gallic acid and nitrate of silver, not to develope, 
that is not part of the experiment, but to make it 
highly sensitive, and if that be of the esssence, to 
make it highly sensitive, there is nothing in it at 
all, it is no riolation at that stage. Therefore 
really ilr. Thornthwaite’ s experiments, though Sir 
Erederick Thesiger applied them to the other pai’t 
of the casGj in roality applied to that. 

Now, with reference to whether pyi'ogallic and 
gallic acids are chemical equivalents, it does not 
follow that they are because they are fri shape dif- 
ferent ; that is, what chemists call in shape ; their 
crystals are diff’erent ; sulphur crystallises m various 
forms — other substances areknoAvnto do so ; there- 
fore, as Dr. Normandy said, in fairness that should 
be stated ; it makes no difference ; it is no infallible 
test. Their action with reagents is different: 
various illustrations were given by Dr. Nomandy. 
Their chemical composition is different. Professor 
Liebig, as one of the witnesses saj^s, doubts whether 
pyi'ogallic acid is an acid at all. Mr. Braude, Dr. 

' Miller, gentlemen of high experience, say it is ; but 
really that does not prove the question, — ^that does 
not decide it ; because, if I can find a chemical equi- 
valent, which in every other property in its action 
is different, yet if it be an equivalent in chemistry 
in regard to these matters, that would be a -riolation ; 
but it is not a •violation merely because it happens 
to produce the same result ; because proto-sulphate 
proto -nitrate of fr’on produce the same result, 
if they had been used they would not be said to be 
chemical equivalents. Pyi’ogallic acid produces the 
result instantaneously. You saw the experiment of 
Dr. Normandy to show the action of them, although 
he used it for another purpose— to show the impos- 
sibility of working the specification with pyrogallic 
instead of gallic acid, which in tnith was likewise 
the experiment of Mr. Crookes, which is complained 
of by Sir Frederick Thesiger, which was to show 
the impossibility of worldngit with the specification 
as regards the fixing. The reason you cannot work 
it with the specification is, because pyrogallic is in- 
stantaneous in its operation, because the working 
according to the specification would be this : — -You 
cannot mix nitrate of silver and pj’TOgallic acid 
practically to wash it upon paper, beeanse, before 
you can wash it the silver is deposited and it is all 
gone; if you mix ^alHc acid, it is so idle, so 
slothful in its operation, that you can seize it, and 
gather it while it is in combustion in the solution, 
and wash mth it : the precipitate does not take 
place for a long time. Dr. Nonnandy said, when 
he went home the day before yesterday, he took two 
glass tubes and mixed pyrogallic acid and nitrate of 
silver, and dovTi it went ; he mixed gallic acid and 
niti'ate of silvdr and went to his lecture, and when 
he came back, three houi’s aftenvards, it had not 
deposited ; therefore, though it may have the same 
operation ultimately, it is slothful. Mr. Talbot 
says so : he does not say so in words, but he says so 
in effect. He says, maxe a nitrate of silver, and 
acetic acid, make b ; do not mix them till you. are 
going to use them ; and when you use them it is 
gaUo-nitmte of silver. 

Mr. Grove : .He says of course, because the mix- 
ture ■will not keep good for a long period. 

Chief Justice Jervis : No doubt that is the 
meaning of it, I am now sajdng so. Ho says, if 
you mix them and put them by in your cupboard, 
or on youi* shelf, when you go to get your solution 
to rub over tho paper you ^vlll have something like 
black paint at the bottom ; it mil not do ; mix it 
as you want it. Gallic acid is slothful in its 
operation in depositing tho metallic substance, and 
therefore^ it holds it in solution for some time. 
P}T.’ogallic acid is instantaneous, and drops almost 
immediately as you pom it into the vessel ; there- 
fore, pjTOgallic cannot be used as the specification 
says. It may he used, as Mr. Heish said in answer 
to a question of Mr. Grove ; — ^if, instead of mixing, 
you wash the paper with nitrate of silver and ■pyro- 
gallic acid ; but then he said that will not do per- 
fectly. You cannot get a good picture in that way, 

because the action of the deposit is too rapid, so to 
speak ; the iodide is forming too rapidly before the 
light is received ; it does not do ; but all that is 
upon the fii'st part, — the preparing the paper or the 
article to receive the impression. We ain now upon 
the second part of it, or what in the specification is 
the second claim, namely, the production, or the 
development of the invisi’ble image. That is done 
in the one case by the gaUo-niti’ate of sHrer, which 
is gaUic acid with nitrate of silver dissolved in 
acetic acid. Is that a chemical equivalent, or is 
pyi’Ogallic acid a chemical equivalent forgallo-nitric 
acid ? I have looked over the evidence, and I do 
not find one witness who says it is. I find •witnesses 
who say this, — ^that the use of pyrogallic acid is the 
same in efi'ect as gallic acid to develope ; but then 
the claim, is to the liquid, -tt'hich is gailo-nitrate of 
shyer. The liquid, if it is gallic aci^ is a bad 
claim ; it is a claim of “ the liquid hereinbefore 
mentioned,” or nothing. And, therefore, in an ex- 
amination of all the evideuce you must consider 
this, — whether the use of pyi-ogallic acid is a 
chemical equivalent for the use of gallo-nitinte of 
silver. That is what is claimed. Now, does the 
nitrate of stiver improve the operation ? I do not 

IviLO’w, and you do not loiow *, we have not heard. 

Gallic acid will do it, per se, 'but is not claimed per 
so. Pyi'ogallio acid do it better than anything 

else, because it docs it more rapidly. That is the 
question really, when you come to consider it as 
presented by my brother Byles. 

Mr. Serjeant Byles : No, it follows on yoxnlord- 
'ship’s reading of the specification. 

Chief Justice Jervis : I thiuk I must do so. If 

I do not do so according to my present impression 

I must say the claim is too large ; if the claim is 
for “ the liquid hereinbefore mentioned,” it is 
gaUo-nitrate of silver. If it is for all liquids it is 
bad, and there are many cases ; for instance, there 
was the cement case in the Exchequer where there 
were various claims, the party claimed all stone to 
make a ' certain cement, that was held to be bad. 
Therefore the real questions, as I ain obliged to leave 
them to you for the purpose of the day, narrowing 
the 0 ’\T.donce, if you like I •wiU road it over to you. 

I shall not enlighten you by doing so ; my duty, I 
think is more diffleult than that of reading the 
evidence and throwing it at the head^ of the jury. 

It is to endeavoiu* if I can to state the questions, 
taking on myself the responsibility of tho questions 
of law. The questions 1 leave to you are these : — ■ 
first of all Upon the novelty. Did Mi*. Beade know 
of the use of nitrate of silver 'with gallic acid, in 
connexion ■with iodide of potassium ? Kno’vvlng it 
alone ^\ill not do ; if he had that knowledge before 
February, 1811, did he make thatlmowledgc public 
and known If he did, then you must say that Mr. 

Talbot is not, for the purposes of the patent, the 
first and ti*iie inventor, because he claims the whole 
as new ; the first process of preparing the paper not 
being new the whole would fall ; but you must not, 
in the considcratioii of that question, forget that tiie 
letter which Mr. Eeade wrote to Mi-. Brayley con- 
tains a portion only of it, and makes it clear that in 

1839 at least nitrate of silver and gallic acid were 
known and published, without the iodine; the 
question is, was it known with the iodine and pub- 
lished to the world as the result of that knowledge ? 

If it was, then Mr. Talbot will not be tho first and 
true inventor. Then comes the second question 
upon the plea of not guilty. Is the use of collodion 
which is a film of a preparation of gun cotton 
steeped in nitric acid, assisted with sulphuric acid, 
to make it higldy inflammable from the excessive 
presence of nitrogen, and that being steeped in 
ether; it is the use of collodion simply ■with 
nitrate of silver and iodide of potassium, which 

Mr. Talbot in the first pari of the specification says 
he does not claim as he uses it upon paper ; is that 
the same as the use of the paper •with, nitiaie of 
silver, iodide of potassium, and gallic acid, gallic 
acid in the paper being part of the essence of the 
proceeding, the gallic acid being absent altogether 
in the cose of the collodion ? If so, if that is not the 
same, why then as fai* as the prepai’ation of the 
article to receive the image is concerned, it is not 
guilty, but will not decide the case. If the 

defendant ha/innoeently, that is, innocently mth 
reference to the patent law, discovered a developing 
agent for the latent image, has he been guilty of a 
violation by using a chemical equivalent to that 
which Mr. Talbot does as a developing agent? 

That is a question for you upon all the e-ridence of 
the chemists. Is pyrogalhe acid, though it may 
difibr in its shape, in its action -with reagents, in its 
composition, is it or is it not a chemical equivalent 
•with gaUo-nitrate of silver ? If it is, the defendant 
is guilty, if it is not, he is not gmlty, 

I have now, gentlemen, only to conclude my 
observations hj making a reference to the card last 
displayed by oh* Frederick Thesiger in his address, 
for the purpose of sho’vi^ing you how I understand 
that card. That card had iodised paper and collodion 
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■witi iodine upon it, and it was erposed to flio 
operation of and moistened until gsUo-mtote of 
sirer, and tlioyliotli acted. Nobody eajs they ^i 
not It is not because the addition of gallio acid, 
■srili not spoil the coUodion, that therefore the 
ooUodion system is the same as the other ; the 
collodion system acts witliaut tne gallio acid., and. 
tlierefore if tlie gallic acid is necessary mtn tJie 
T)apei% and is not necessary mtli the coUodion and 
IS not missed, they ai-e not the same ; it is not spoilt 
hv haring gallic' acidi upon it, l)ut that does not 
prove it is the same, ' Thdrefore in truth you must 
not consider -tEdso- questions. If you dosme it I 
■will road the nVidenco, hut I Imvo endeavoured to 
extract the questions. I desire you in no rospeot 
to bo influenced by. any vieiv I may he supposed to 
take, for in truth, I take none, It is a' matter . 
enth-ely for you. It is a moat difficult question. | 

I hare ondeavouped to exphun it as well as I can, 
and it is a question open I dare say to many 
difficult and seriops. ohjeetinns which I have no 
doubt will be taken advantage of hereafter by the 
parties ; and I: hope they will do so.^ But for the 
purpose of the day yon must take it that I hare 
explained to you, as well aS’ I can,, "what the 
questions ate, ana you will apply jowa minds to 
the questions I have put. 

T/ie Forman : Wo wish to retiro. 

Chief Justice Jervis; Bo you wish the speemca- 
tion ? 

The Foreman : Tes. 

Chief Jicstiee Jervis ; Bememher this, that the 
first parapaph of the specification is not claimed. 
[The fury mired,] 

Mr, Serjeant Byles : While the' Jury is out Ihave 
only to ask that all the points I presume are open 
to us ‘in addition to the one made by your lordsMp, 
not made by us, that the comparison should he not 
between gallic acid and pyrogallic acid. 

Chief Justice Jervis : 1 did mention it, but I was 
obliged to construe the specification in that way. 

Sir F, lordship ■■will find on your 

note that om* witnesses htated that- the pyrogallio 
acid in the collodion was accompanied with an ex- 
cess of nitrate of shyer. 

Chief Justice Jervis : Kot -without iodine, , 

Sir F. Thesiger : Fhst of all, it was iodised. ^ 

Chief Justice Jervis : Oh yes, aftor it was iodised, 
no doiibt. 

Mr, Serjeant Byles ; Wo shall hftve liberty to 
submit there is no eiidence as to that. 

Chief Justfee Jervis : It shall -only be upon the 
construction bf.lhe specification in that way. 

Mr, Serjeant JByles : It is ’ so ; it does not aiise 
until your lordshap snya, that liquid” must mean 
the Uquid before stated. , 

Chief Justice Jems ; It can be nothing else ; if it 
means what yorisay, you do not want to come again. 
Jfr. ferjecmtByles ; Perhaps not. 

Chief Justice J^vis ; Certainly not. The question 
of the general description was much discussed in a 
case in the Exchequer^ ancl'in the House of Lords, 
the cement case.' What is the name of that case ? 
Sir F, Thesiger * Stevens -v. Beating. 

Chief Justiee Jervis ; All the objeetions to the 
generality of 'the specification arose add ‘wore dis- 
ensaed. ' . . 

Sir F. Thesiger : Tea, all the questions arose. ^ 
[The Jury returned' into Courts having heen\absent 
nearly one liouf.] . ' ^ 

Chief Justice Jervis; Ho-w, I will ask you the 
questtdns. Do you find that Mr. Talbot was the 
nrst and true inventor ? 

The Forehmi : Yes, the publisher. 

Chief Justice' Jervis : That is within the meaning 
of the Patent Laws I ^at is, the fir^ person who 
disclosed it to the public. 

The Foreman : Yea. 

Chief Jtostiee Jervis : And you find that the de- 
fendant ia not guilty ? 

The Foreman : Yes, 

Chief Justice Jervis: Under tho Patent Law I 
will certify that he is the first and true mrentor. 

jlTr. Serjeant Byles : Yes, we hare no ■\rish to 
distmh Ills patent. 

Mr. Grove : We aro in dpubt whether we shall 
ask for fho costs of a special jury. ‘ ''V 
Chief Jtistioe Jervis : I will certify. 

[We obseiwe that a subscription has been set 
on foot to meet .the expenses which the de- 
fendant iii this action has incurred’ j they must 
have been considerable aud -we hope the result 
“will be such as to prevent his being the victim 
in {t contest he has fought for others even more 
than for himselfi- JErery professor and amateur 
in the ifcrt shb^d be forthcoming to aid a party 
whose mnbli0>^rit. has thus achieved a great 
public bepefih.v^ W.'H. Tkornthwaite, Hon. Sec., 
122, Hew|;ate Street,-"' will ■ receive such sub- 
scription or Supply* printed documents on the 
finbject.y^ , - ' - 
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THE BRIDGE OP TOLEDO. 

J?. Hotertfl, R.A., Poiutei*. K Goodall, Engraver, 

. Sl*eofthePictuve, ift. Qin.bylOin. 

This picture is one of the results of tho artist’s 
visit to S^mn in 1832 and 1833, It was se- 
lected from his Spanish sketches by the Queen, 
and painted by command, as a ^‘birth-day pre- 
sent” ^ from her Majesty to his Royal Highness 
the Prince Consort. In the Landscape Ann-ual,” 
published in the years 1835, 1836, and 1837 — - 
the subject (engraved from a drawing) formed 
one of a' series of illustrations of the ancient 
structures and picturesque scenery of Spain, — a 
series which gave employment to the best en- 
gravers of the period, and which, taken alto- 
gether, have never been surpassed, -with reference 
to the work of either artist, painter, or engraver. 

It was by the. ad vice of his fi’iend Wilkie, that 
Roberts changed Ms route to Spain, from Italy, 
to visit which his preparations had been made. 
He has since jonrueyea twice through the classic 
lands of the South ; add, as the world knows, ho 
has been a traveller into those countries of even 
deeper interest and loftier renown, the issue of 
which has been his famous volumes that illustrate 
sacred lore in one of the grandest productions of 
modern times, Egypt and the Holy Land.” 

The Bridge'of Toledo is of Roman origin ; it 
spans the Tagus a little below the city. ' 

The high position which Daniel Roberts oc** 
cupies in Art is the result of industry no less than 
genius. His knowledge, acquired in no academic 
schools,' was obtained, by continual ’intercourse 
with nature, and by careful studies of the great 
masters hy whom he had beeu preceded, in those 
particular “ walks” which he preferred to paint. 
'Ko artist, not even he who pictured every inch 
in Venice,” has been more happy in the com- 
bination of fact mth the picturesque. While 
adhering to truth with great fidelity, his pictures 
have all the charms which are derivable from the 
most brilliant .fancy his characteristic groups 
are always illustrative, happily combining the 
sentiment of the poet with the skill of the artist. 

The class of subject to which this painter has 
devoted himself, is picturesque architecture ; 
aud, if we examine the works of those who have 
trodden in the same path, it will be found that 
he surpasses all who have there sought ahd found 
roputation.^ -Amhitecture, as well as imper- 
sonation*, may be invested with expression and 
sentiment. . It is so in poetical description, and 
wherefore not in painting! - 'In delineating florid 
and complicated architecture, fow painters have 
succeeded, save in dry common-place descrip- 
tion 5 but in all Roberts’s works of this class, 
there is a narrative which dwells amply upon 
the present, and leads' Us back to the past. His 
taste in the selection of his subjects is not less 
remarkable than the power he displays in their 
execution. He was the earliest to open to us 
the architecture of Spain, romantic even in" its 
religious character. He has succeeded in in- 
spiring us with the same feeling for these edifices 
with which they were regarded^ in those chi- 
valrous days when tfie history of Spain was a 
great feature in the Mstory of Europe, and when 
the ecclesiastical buildings of that country were 
enriched with the gorgeous decorations of 
Moorish architecture. 

Mr. Roberts was elected an Associate of the 
Royal Academy in 1839, and a Member in 1841. 

^ Ho living artisr has obtained a larger share of 
personal regard and respect than David Roberts ; 
and it is especially gratifying to any critic of his 
works to know that, although many years have 
passed since the commencement of his career, 
his later productions are as vigorous as were 
■those of Ms youth j wMle they exhibit the skill, 
jadgment, and knowledge -which result from 
matiired study and experience. ' 

His picture of the ‘‘Bridge of Toledo” is at 
Osborne ; it is a small work, but luminous under 
the effect of a lurid evening sun, 

^ A largo number of the modera pictures in the Royal 
Collection aro “birthday presents.” It is the custom 
of box* Majesty to present to the Prince, oh his birthday, 
a painting either by a British or Ibi^eign artist ; and his 
Royal Highness Prince Albert marks, in hko manner, 
the birthday of her ilaj osty tho Queen. ' 


No. 1. 


The impoi'tance of the mineral produce of 
tbe British Islands, ’ and of the numerous 
industries to which it gives rise^ renders the 
Consideration of this section of the first 
interest to all. From a careful examination 
of all the statistical returns to which access 
can be had, the following statement of the 
annual valne of our mineral wealth, at the 
present time, has been arrl^d at. This still 
reiaaaihs an approximation^eiJJ^ly, but it is 
very near the truth. 

Coal as raised at the pit’s mouth, at .fill, 000, 000 
Iron . ' 10,000,000 


Coppor , 

Load . 

Tin 

Silver 

Eiuc 

Balt, Clays, &c. 


1,500,000 

1,000,000 

400.000 

210.000 
10,000 

500,000 


Giving tho enormous total of £24,020,000 

This twenty-four millions sterling, it must 
he remembered, is the value of the raw 
material j when to this sum we add the 
cost of the labour employed in converting 
this mass of matter into articles of utility or 
objects of ornament, it will be swelled a 
hundredfold. 

There are few spots bn the face of the 
earth, of the size of the British Islands, 
which contain so great a variety of minerals, 
or so many of great importance. It will not 
be uninteresting, or uninstructive, to name 
some of these, and the localities in which 
they are found. 

Gold. — There is no metal more widely 
diffused than this one, which is so highly 
valued by the world, hut the proportions in 
which it exists in the rocks and earths in 
which it is discovered are so minute, that in 
the great majority of cases it is not worth 
extraction. This metal has always been 
found in the tin-streams of Cornwall, usually 
associated with the tin, Those who are en- 
gaged in washing for tin, are in the habit of 
coUecting the small particles of gold wliicli 
they meet with, and preserving them in 
quills, until they have a sufficient quantity 
for. sale ; occasionally, though very rarely 
pieces of gold as large as hazel nuts have 
been found. Gold is known to exist in 
many of the Cornish copper ores, and in the 
mundics — ^sulphurets of iron — but they have 
rarely been thought worth extraction. 
Some few years since, when our sulphur ores, 
owing to a restrictive duty imposed by the 
King of Sicily on sulphur, were of con- 
siderable value, for the manufacture of 
sulphuric acid, soda, &:c., (processes which 
we shall have eventually to describe), large 
quantities wei-e used by an extensive 
chemical manufactory in the north of Eng- 
land. In the process of time, piles of refuse 
matter accumulated, which were regarded 
as valueless. At length a person offered to 
purchase some of this waste material ; it was 
readily sold to him ; and again, and again, 
similar lots were sougjit for by, and sold to, 
the same individual. The eagerness however 
with which he endeavoured to obtain it, led 
to some suspicion of its value. Then the 
proprietors of the works had this refuse of 
the sulphurets carefully analysed, and it was 
found to contain gold, in sumcient quantity 
to pi'oduoe a good profit after all the ex- 
penses of exti’action had been paid. This 
is one example out of many, which might 
be adduced in proof of the advantages to be 
derived from the diffusion of a knowledge 
of practical science. 

Devonshire has also produced gold, and 
we lercrn that Edward the Black Prince 
brought several hundi'ed miners out -of 
Derbyshire to seek for gold in Devonshire, 
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and that the quantity found was sufficiently 
large to pay all the expenses of the army at 
the battle of Agincourt. Eroni time to 
time the search for gold in Deyonshire 
has been renewed : and during a recent 
mania for the discovery of gold in England, 
we have heard much of “ Pactoleaii streams 
meandering through the valleys of Devon- 
shire,” and of the realisation of the fable 
of Colchis and the golden heece.” Of the 
few attempts which have been made to 
search and mine for gold, not one has been 
remunerative. 

During the excitement, a clever American 
introduced to the public a gold-crushing 
and amalgamating machine. The results of 
the trials made by it were such as led people 
to believe that California and Australia 
were poor in the precious metal compared 
with the British islands. Here again a 
little scientific (mechanical) knowledge 
would have aided the public. The mechani- 
cal principles on which the machine was 
constructed were those of the most primitive 
^ machines of uncivilised man, and the ex- 
periments which were made were a sad 
reflection on an age boasting its enlighten- 
ment and its honesty. Gossans — oxides of 
iron — which contain a little gold, have been 
found near Horth Moulton in Devonshire, 
and some other places, but never in a 
remunerative quantity. 

Derbyshire has been amongst the counties 
boasting of its gold. Several of the more 
northern districts of England, particularly 
that of Alston Moor, have also been exalted 
into gold-bearing districts. In Scotland, Lead 
Hills, and some other districts, have from 
time to time tempted the gold-seeker, but 
the result has not been in any single 
instance profitable. Wales, it is well known, 
has produced gold : and we have evidences 
still existing of Eoman works, which were 
evidently undertaken in search of the 
precious metal. In Merionethahii’e there 
has lately been some extensive workings. 
That county is somewhat remarkable for 
its geological formations, which are largely 
intersected by quartz veins. Eor some 
distance around Dolgelly these quartz veins 
have-been found to be auriferous : we have 
seen beautiful specimens of gold from this 
district, and in promise nothing could 
possibly look more alluring. These promises 
have not however been realised, great losses 
having been sustained by the adventurers. 

The gold of Wicklow has been long 
known, and here, as in other places, loss 
instead of gain has followed the various 
searches which have been made. In 1796, 
extensive operations were carried on in 
Wicklow, and. U|)wards of ten thousand 
pounds’ worth of gold was obtained : but 
the cost, in labour alone, for obtaining this 
far exceeded this sum. 

The experience which has thus been 
gained, should teach us to proceed, in 
future, with all caution, howsoever tempt- 
ing the prize may appear. Gold is distri- 
buted over many of the rocky disti'icts of 
Great Britain and Ireland, but not dn 
sufficient quantity to prove remunerative 
to any set of mine-adventurers. 

Silver is not usually found in the mines 
of this country in its native state, or un- 
combined. A few of the Cornish mines 
have yielded fine specimens of sulphuret of 
silver ; it is usually found, however, asso- 
ciated with lead. Our supply of British 
silver is now obtained from this source, 
it being separated from the lead by a 
metallurgical process of great nicety and 
precision, the invention of Mr, Hugh Leigh 
Pattinson, of Newcastle. The quantity of 
silver found in a ton of lead varies con- 
siderably even within the same district. 


Within the region of Alston Moor, the 
following mines produce lead, yielding re- 
spectively to the ton the quantities annexed. 


Thortergill Vein 

QZ. 

. 21 

dwi. 

5 

Nentsberry Hags . 

. . 20 

IS 

Windy Brow .... 

. 17 

12 

Rampgili .... 

. . 0 

6 

Brownley Hill. North Vein . 

. S 

1 

Blagill 

. . 7 

7 

Ctuw’sVein . . 

. 4 

13 


Some veins in the same districts have given 
lead of as high a produce as 93 ounces of 
silver to each ton of lead. The lead-ores of 
Derbyshire are scarcely at all argentiferous, 
while those of Devonshire and Cornwall 
are remarkably so. Silver is found asso- 
ciated with some ores of copper, and a few 
of the copper-smelters have processes by 
which they sejiarate these metals from 
each other. An enormous supply of silver 
ore is now brought into this country from 
the mines of Central and South America. 

Tin. — This metal is amongst the most 
ancient, and it appears to have been mined 
for in Cornwall at a very early period. The 
old district of Damnonium, which compre- 
hends Cornwall and a large portion of 
Devonshire, is the only part of these islands 
in which tin is found. It is obtained by 
washing the debris of the primary rocks, 
which has been deposited in the vallies, 
or by mining for it in the granite and clay- 
slate rocks of the county. In the lode it is 
found in the condition of oxide, sulphuret, 
and combined with copper as bell-metal ore ; 
while that which is found in ,the alluvial 
deposits is an oxide of tin ; this is always 
known as stream tin. 

Copper. — The greatest quantity of this 
valuable metal is produced in Cornwall. 
Its ores occur both in the gi'aiiite and the 
slate rocks. It is, however, found in some 
parts of Wales, and valuable ores exist in 
Ireland, where a better system of mintug 
than that which is usually adopted would, 
without doubt, develope many valuable 
formations of this and other minerals. The 
quantity of copper ore produced, aud of 
metal obtained, in 1853, was as follows : — 

Copper Ore. Copper. 

Tons. Cwt. Tons. Cwt. * oS e. 
^Wes } 151,914 9 11,918 12 1,155,167 3 

IrcUud . 11,273 0 1,116 15 

Lead. — This metal, occurring iu combina- 
tion with sulphur, as sulphuret of lead, is 
found in Wales, Scotland, and many parts 
of England ; as carbonate of lead it is found 
in Yorkshire, and some other of the northern 
counties. The produce in 1853 of the dif- 
ferent counties of England, and of Wales, 
Scotland, and Ireland, was as follows ; — 


Cornwall , , ♦ , 

Devonsliirc . 

Cumberland 

Dui'ham aud NorfcliuinbQrland. 

Westmorolaud , 

Derbysbire . 

Sbropabire .. 

TorkstiirQ 

Wales .... 

Ireland .... 

Scotland . 

Isle of Man . 

Zinc. — ^The quantity of zinc now raised 
in this country is very small, the enormous 
quantities produced by the Yieille Mon- 
tague Company supplying nearly all Europe. 
About 20,000 tons of the metal zinc are 
produced from these mines alone. The 
British imports amount to nearly 16,000 
tons annually. As sulphuret of zinc, com- 
monly called Blach Jack or Blende^ this 
metal is found in Cornwall, in the Isle of 
Man, and a few other places ; as calamine 
or carbonate of zinc it exists abundantly at 
Alston Moor, in Cumberland, in Derby- 
shire, and in Somersetshire ; a silicate of 


Le.vd Ore. 

Lbaj). 

Tons, 

Tons. 

0,080 

4,690 

3,014 

1,793 

8,843 

6,019 

19,287 

15,041 

618 

393 

7,681 

4,959 

3,608 

2,528 

10,308 

6,SGS 

17,131 

12,870 

3,309 

2,452 

2,799 

1,919 

2,460 

1,829 


zinc is also found occasionally in Cumber- 
land and Derbyshire. 

Cobalt and Nick:el. — There ai’e but 
small quantities comparatively of these 
metals raised in this country. Cobalt has 
been worked from time to time in the 
Cornish imnes. At Huel Sparnon, near 
Bedinith, it was at one period a source of 
considerable profit ; some ores of cobalt 
have been raised at Dolcoath Mine, the 
Wherry, and from 'some of the mines in the 
western parish of St. Just. We believe 
there is not any sold from Cornwall at 
present. Nickel has been obtained from 
Pengelley mine, in Cornwall, and frnm the 
neighbourhood of Inver ary, in Scotland. 
Cobalt is no"^ employed iu painting china 
and earthenware, and nickel is extensively 
used in the manufacture of German silver. 
The main supply of these metals is derived 
from Norway and Austria. 

Manganese, antimony, and some other 
less important metals, scarcely require our 
attention at present. Salt and clay are 
both of them most valuable products ; the 
production of the former is confined to 
Cheshfre, and one or two other districts in 
this country, and to a small locality near ' 
Belfast, in Ireland. 

Two of our most important mineral pro- 
ducts, iron and coal, remain yet to be 
noticed. From the extreme interest which 
attaches itself to these valuable agents in 
the work of civilisation, they will form the 
subject of a separate article. 

Bobert Hunt. 


CORBESPONDENCE. 


* PICTURE PBAMES. 

To the Editor ofTn^ AiiT-JoiniNAL, 

Sir, — I haA’o been much iusfructeil^ as well as 
gratified, by some papei^s on colour winch a skilful 
hand has lately contributed to your pages, and also 
by an article on “ Colour inNatmc and Ait,’' whieli 
appeai’ed in Blackwood’s Edinbm’gh Magazine 
for November. Wtiile the wiiter in Blackwood’s 
Magazine discourses on pictures, ho gives ns a 
few Avords on picture frames ; of which, however, 
his opinion is so low, that he says “^frames m 
general are no better than necessary evils ; for, if 
they arc reg^uisite to isolate a pietme from sur- 
rounding objects, yet it must be confessed that the 
contiguity of the frame to the pictere is exceedingly 
detrimental to the illusion of perspective;” and ifc 
is this, he says, which explains the differeuce be- 
tween the efieet of a framed picture, and the effect 
of the same picture when vieAved through an open- 
ing which aUoAVs of om seeing neither frame nor 
liinits. The effect then produced recalls all the 
illusion of the diorama. Ml that I have to say of 
pictm’o frames, however, avUI stand good whether 
me sight — spaceof the frame — ^be taken as the place 
of the pictui’o, or as an opening thraugh which the 
subject of the picture is seen beyond it. For if J 
have in my room a window — either glassless or 
glazed — ^through which I view a chai-ming landscape, 
I cannot see that I violate any canon of Art if I 
suiTomd my Avindow Avith a moulding. If, on the 
one hand, tee eyes never take in tea moulding of the 
Avindow Avite the landscape, it does no harm ; but 
if, on. the other hand, some gloncea of the sight talco 
up, as I think tl^y often would take up, the moudd- 
•ing vdth the landscape, teen I think it would afford 
tee mind tee more pieasm’e, as it might more ti'uly 
ansAver to the view in symmetry, or any other 
artistic qualities. It Avas only last siiimner that I‘ 
gazed, mth much pleasm'e, at a pretty landscape 
tlnongh tho gvey and lichen-spotted ainh of a 
ruinod 'castle. I might, possibly, have seen it 
through the door of a coal-finwed barn ; but yet, 
us I could hardly help taking up, at frequent 
glances of sight, the arch-fi'amc of the landscape 
■with tho landscape itself, so I think it Avould haAn 
appeared less chaiming through the bam-door than 
the castle-arch. But still, as pictures are usually 
hung Avite us, the mind Avill alAvays refer tee frame 
to tee pictiue, since, AN^hile it ansAvers to the pictirre 
in its angles and sides, it has hardly ever either 
form or colour, or any other quality, to connect it 
Avite the wall. Noay the writer whom I have 
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already quoted, in speal^g of an excellent ® 
wMclx he deemed judiciously framed, says most 
people would frare put round it a fmme proporcionato 
myaluo to the yalue of the pictm-e ; that seems to 
be the usual way, so many inches of frame ^ 20^; 
pictm-e, and so many more to one ^Yorth 11^ ; 
and this brings me to the subj ect on which i \nsh 
to write,— the rvidtli of pictui-e fr-ames vnth. refer- 
ence to the size of the pictui-es. If symmetry^ is of 
any weight in beauty of form, then we may dismiss 
the ividening of pictm-e frames in proportion to 
their pictureBj as foolish, if not pernicious; and even 
then, while most people can. feel that one picture 
should hare a narrower, and another a wider fr-ame, 
no one seems prepai’ed to state, in inches, how 
narrow or how wide a fr-ame should he put to a given 
picture. I Wo long thought that the frame ought 
to he in symmetry with its picture, and fr*om the 
very liigh opinion I hold of harmonic proportion as 
an element of beauty in form, I cqpceivo that the 
proportions of the dimensions of the pictui-e and 
fr*amc should be of the kind called harmonic pro- 
portions.' I have had many pictmes framed on 
rules of harmonic proportion; but,^ as you well 
know that most men are pleased with their own 
deyices, you will not think my assertion of much 
weight if I tell you that my sight and mind hare 
been so fully satiafied with every picture which I 
have so framed on harmonic proportion, that I do 
not at present think I shall ever again disregard it. 

Harmonic proportion, as I hardly need to tell 
youi- readers, is so called as that of the relative 
lengths of string or numbers of vibrations of 
sonorons bodies, which produce hai-mony in music ; 
though most people who take such men as Mr. Hay 
of EmnbuTgh for their guide, will soon find that 
harmonic proportion is as mighty in hannony of 
fom as in that of soimd. Thi-ee quantities are in 
harmonic proportion whon the fli-st hears the same 
proportion to the third, as the difference between 
the first and second does to the difference between 
the second and third, as 

2 + a + 6 . for 2 : 6 : : (3—2) : (6-3). 

If then I had a pictui-e of a given length a, and a 
given breadth a thii-d hanuoaic .proportional to 
the length and breadth would afford me the width 
of the frame. The foi-mula for atliii-d harmonic 
proportional to two given quantities is 
a b 


or, ill words applied to the pictm-e, Multiply the 
length of the pictui-o by its breadth, and tlivide the 
product by the difference between twice the length 
and once the breadth, and the quotient will be the 
harmonic third, whichj if the pictm-e is not very 
large, will be a good width for the fr-ame. If, how- 
ever, the picture is very lai-ge, so that the harmonic 
third would give what may be thought too weighty 
a &ame, one may take its half, or even, its foui-th, 
instead of its whole, and it would still be in har- 
monic proportion to the dimensions of the picture ; 
since one may take the harmonic third to represent 
the fom- collected widths of the two sides and two 
ends, or the snm of the two -widths of the two sides, 
or lastly the single width of the frame. A pictui-e, 
however, may be square, so that we cannot find 
a third harmonic proportional to its length and 
breadth. In this case I take for the three har- 
monic quantities, 1. The width of the picture and 
fr-ame together ; 2. The mdth of the pictui-e with- 
out the frame ; 3. The width of the frame. And 
by working out algebraically, since the width of 
the frame is au unlaLown quantity, a hannonie pro- 
portion of these tei-ms, I find that if we divide the 
width of the pictiuo by the decimal 2-828, the 
quotient, or its half, or fourth, as explained before, 
will be tlie width of the fii-ame. In the fi’aming of 
prints or water-colom- di-a-winge, with a margin 
between the subject and the frame, wo have seen 
the most unsymmetriool widths taken by caprice 
both for margin and frame. I have framed prints 
ivith harmonio proportions, and, although you will 
smile at my obseivation, I will say much to my 
own satisfaetionj by the folloivingtexule. 1. I have 
found a harmomo third to the length and breadth* 
of the print, and taken it for the coUeotive widths 
of the margin and fr-ame. 2. I have divided this 
space harmonically, so that the whole space, and 
the greater and smaller parts of it, ai-e thi*ee suc- 
cessive harmonic terms, and I have then taken the 
le^ part for the margin, and the greater part for 
the frame, A practical rule for dividing the col- 
lective mdth of the margin and frame, into two 
harmonio parts is to multiply the whole width by 

• 9nd the product -will be the 

width of the fr-ame, and the rest the width of the 
mai^, or vice veraSi, , In case, however, one ■v^ 
msist on a very wide margin, he may take twice 
msteod of oilce the harmonic third iox the width of 
the mai-gm and fr-ame. -Wk. BiAtNES. 

DoRoUEsrBB, /anuary, 1856 . 
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G-LAsaow.— The Scottish Architectural Exhi- I 
bition in Glasgow is about to open. There are few ^ 
cases on record of a bolder or more patriotic under- 
taking than this. A small band of professional 
gentlemen have united to provide exhibition gal- 
leries, and to open an exhibition of Ai-ts and 
Manufactm-es, mth a ifiew to the foundation of a 
permanent museum in Glasgow. They purchased 
a house and ground, and have converted the former, 
and. covered^ the latter -with two very fine galleries, 
admii-ably lighted, and fine oom-ts or apai-tmcnts, 
the old house supplying by its conversion three 
other small galleries and an office. Having tak^n 
these preliminary steps, the members of the coimcil 
visited England and the Continent in search of 
worlcs for ejffiibition. representing the architectm-al 
profession in one or tho most populous, wealthy, 
and “ go-a-head” cities of the empii-e : they were 
anxious to inti-oduco to their countrymen tho most 
beautiful specimens of manufacture connected with 
architecture, obtainable in England and on the 
Continent, and to create a taste and disposition to 
purchase these. We are happy to state that some 
of the leading fiims in England, distinguished for 
their success as manufacturers of articles connected 
with arehitectui-e, and for theii- internal fittings and 
decorations, have embraced this opportunity of 
extending thoii- reputation ; and we believe it to be 
the intention of the gentlemen connected with tho 
exliibitiou, to give their influence and support to 
those who have met them on this ^ interesting 
occasion, by contributing to the exhibition ; and, as 
their professional avocations extend over a -wide 
field, we augur mutual benefit from the arrange- 
ments in progress. The Art- department of the exhi- 
bition is of singular interest and ioiportimco ; it 
consists of pietui-es, drawings, photographs, and 
casta, views of remarkable places and monuments, 
amongst which we may enumerate Borne,” by the 
late indrew Wilson; Athens,” by the late Hugh 
Willianis; ‘^Bonian Bemains in Afr-ica,” by the 
late distinguished traveller, Bruce, of Kinnaii-d. 
By living artists there are a series of di-awmgs 
illustrating ancient, meditnval, and revival ai-cM- 
tecture, by David Boberts, Esq. ; about one himdred 
and fifty draivings of Italian and German ai-chi- 
tecture, by eminent German artists, the property 
of Dr. Patrick, of Leipsic, who possesses a collection 
of nnexamplcd interest and extent, made during 
forty years of his useful life, and now for sale. In 
addition to these are di-awings hy seme of our most 
eminent architects who have generously aided this 
remai-kable undertaldng, and whose names and 
works we shaU specify at a fiitui-e time, when the 
j contents of the exhibition pass under our review. 
The casts are from Assyrian, Egyptian, Greek, 
Eoman, niediseval, and revival examples, and the 
council are how busy casting Scottish specimens 
in Glasgow Cathedral, Holyrood, and elsewhere. 
If the people of Glasgow respond, as they ai-e 
hound, to this spirited and unexampled undertaldng, 
and support it as it deserves, its promoters hope 
that it v?Hl be the means of foimding a permanent 
museum of Ai-t. With his usual kindness and love 
of Ai-t, Ms Boyal Highness Prince Albert has conti-i- 
hnted to the exhibition, and his example has been 
followed by his Grace the Duke of Hamilton, 
Lord Belhaven, C. L. Cumming Bruce; Esq., and 
other noblemen and gentlemen in Scotland. Om- 
heartiest good wishes go mth this noble effort of the 
Glasgow architects. 

LmiinPOOL.— The tbii-tieth exhibition of the 
Liverpool Academy has had the honour of num- 
bering amongst its pictures thi-ee remai-kable works 
by Sii’ David Willao, conti-ibuted by the generous 
courtesy of her Majesty, fr-om the private collection 
at Buckingham jHouse. They are “The Penny 
Wedding,” “Blindman’s Buff,” and “The Guerilla 
taldng Leave of his Confessor.” They cannot fail 
to exert useful influence by their ti-uth and beauty. 
There ai-e also several pictui-es by Sir E. Landseer, 
the property of J. Bell, Esq. The collection con- 
tains some which have recently decorated tho 
London exhibition rooms, and among the number 
is Hunt’s “ Light of the World,” Ansdell’s “ Ti-a- , 
vellers Attacked by Wolves,” Anthony’s “Monarch ' 
Oak,” Thomas’s “Garibaldi at Borne,” Mrs. 
Ward’s “Camp at Chobham,” &c. The Glasgow I 
Ai-t-Union, with its usual foresight and good taste, i 
has secui-ed some of the heat pictm-es for its share- : 
holders. , Of the works exhibited we may enumerate : 
as among the best, “ Soning-on-Thames,” by S. 
Desvignes; “The Young Admiral, ” WLe Poittevin; ’ 
“Moonriae on the Thames,” by Duncan; “Au 
Incident in the Life of Lady Jane Grey,” by G P. 
Manley; “Cattle,” by W. Huggins; “’Twas 
MeiTy in the Hall,” by W. Douglas, E.S.A. : 
“Bustic Bridge, Caei-naivonahire,” and “The Old 
Quay, Bridlington,” both hy W. Oakes; “Fern 
Gatherers in the Isle of Ai-ran,” by H. Jutsmn; 


“ Eiva di Schiavoni, Yenice,” and “Trai'bach, on the 
Moselle,” hy W. Callow. . A group of four female 
studies, by Frith. “ The Eastern Story-teller,” by 
Coke Smyth ; “A Bough Bide,” by J . W. Glass ; 

‘ ‘ Snowdon from Capel Oarig, ’ ’ by Thomas Lindsay ; 
and “Lance Eeproring his Dog” by C. Bossitor, 
Of sculpture there is very little, Miller’s “ Titania 
Asleep,” being one of the most poetic works. 
During the last weeks of tho exhibition the rooms 
were opened to the working* classes in the evenings, 
and lighted by gas ; the sum of twopence bciug 
charged for admission, and one penny for catalogues. 
It was very gratifying to see the crowded state of 
the rooms, wliich in a town where every street 
contains cheap concert and dancing rooms, and 
evfrry unintellcctiial amusement for the working 
classes, argues well for many of the number, _ and 
proves the ■wisdom of tho committee in providing 
them mth so instructive and wholesome a gratifi- 
cation after their daily laboiu's. The academy 
have "this year selected Anthony’s picture of 
“ Nature’s Mmr,” for tho prize of 506.: a work 
chiefly remarkable for the intensity of its light and 
shade. 

Bi3L1?ast. — ^The Government School of Design in 
this placebos closed its doors — at least for the present 
—as we learn from a special report of the ComniitteG 
adopted at a meeting neld on the 18th of Decemher 
last ; which report sets forth the causes that have 
led to this result^namely, the impracticable rules 
laid do'wn by Mz-. Henry Cole, of the Depai-tment of 
Practical Art, for the government of provincial 
schools iu generaljWith reference to the self-sup- 
porting system, The report ends, by saying: — 
“ The Committee, in conclusion, would assui-o their 
constituents that they have left no stone unturned 
in their endeavours to bring this matter to a satis- 
factory conclusion, and to prevent tho vexatious 
result of closing the school. While carrying on its 
affairs during tho last twelve months, they have 
keenly felt the position in which Mr. Cole’s 
regulationshaveplacedthem. * ^ * ThoCommittGO 
ti'ust, that it is only for a short time that they will 
have to suspend their functions, until parliament 
shall, as they hope it will, declare that the present 
management of Art-Education in the United King- 
do?n, is incompatible with the objects for which 
it ^vas instituted.” From information that has 
reached us we fear the Belfast school is not the only 
one likely to come to a premature close ; that of 
Limerick seems about to follow in the same steps, as 
the following mragraph appears in the Qhromcle of 
that city: — “we are concerned to hear that the 
School of Art and Design in this city is about to be 
closed, but we tz-ust that the intended statement to 
be made to parliament by our i-epresentatives will 
lead to reconstruction of the school imder better 
auspices, as the restrictive surveillance of such 
institutions in Ireland by Mr. Cole is universally 
condemned.” , 

Sheitield. — ^T he eleventh annual report of tho 
Goyemment School of Art in Sheffield is before us. 
This Institution has for some years ranlced among 
the most successful in its management, and in the 
consequent advancement of the pupils, of our 
provincial schools. It is still in a flomishing con- 
ditiozi, tho income for the past yeai-, including 
donations for especial puz-poses, amounting to nearly 
1200^., showing a small excess over the expenditure. 
At the distribution of prizes to tho students in tho 
vai'ious metropolitan and provincial schools, last 
year, or rather about Chi-istmas, 1853, in London, 
twezity-thz-ee pupils of tho Sheffield school received 
medals, for drawings or models, besides special 
pi-izes for metal-work, to thi-ee others. To show 
the position wMch tho school is acquiring in the 
tow, subscriptions to the amount of 3500/. have 
been received towards the erection of a sziitablo 
buildMg for tho use of the pupils, and for a museum 
of Industrial Ai-t. But here, as elsewhere, the 
council are at issue -with the Department of Practical 
Art, as wo find in the report that tho edifice has 
not yet been commenced, “ owing to a niisundci*- 
staiiding respecting tho present and futm-e amount 
of annual grant.” The council -state that “ the 
issuing, in March last, of the department circular. 
No. 118, was of a natiu-e so startling, and, in tho 
opinion of the council, so menacing of ruin to tho 
future of Schools of Design^ that the cozzncil 
unanimously protested against it,” 

Manchesteh,— wo regret to say, is also at issue 
■with Mr. Cole on the subject of the management of 
its schools of Act ; and we hear, has only submitted 
for the pi-esent to the dictum of the commissioner, 
solely because the council are unwilling to come to 
an open rupture while the gi-eat political events of 
the day are occupying the attention of tho logis- 
latm-e and the countz^, TYhen the public mind is 
somewhat more quiescent, we shall expect an attempt 
to rectify a state of things which now seems to 
threaten the ruin of our schools of Industrial Art 
throughout the United Kingdom. 
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THE MUSEUM OF ORNAMENTAL ART, 

AT MAEIBOHOUSH HOUSE. 


Below tHs is a silver gilt; Tankaed enriclied witli an embossed diamond pattern ; it is 
of Flenusb work, of the seventeenth century. The accompanying Tazza or Plateau 
is another instance of the extremely diversified character of oriental works of Art ; it 


We resume, without further introduction, our illustrated 
notice of some of the principal contents of the Museum of 
Practical Art. 

The hexagonal Tray is an example of Chinese painted 
enamel, the original is decorated with foliated ornament in 



blue and black on a white ground. The next cut represents 
a singularly beautiful GtOBLEt of ancient Venetian enamelled 



glass; the: glass itself is of a brilliant emerald-green colour, 
and the ornaments, which consist of scroll-work surrounding 



medallions, containing profile portraits, are executed in gold 
and colours. The date of this piece, which is in perfect pre- 
servation and of the utmost rarity, is about a,e. 1500. 



is a painted enamel on copper, elaborately perforated, the spaces betwixt the scroll 
ornaments being left in open work. The enamel colours of this piece are extremely 
brilliant and effective. The fine Tankard, at the bottom of the page, is one of the 



best of its class. The body of the vessel is of carved ivory ; the subject, a bacchanalian 
procession, recalls the exuberant compositions of Rubens, or Jordaens, and is most 
likely a rendering in relief of a design by one or other of these renowned artists. 


L 
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The Cruche or Jug is of brown glazed stonewarej enriched with Elizabethan the decorative arrangement of the most unimportant detail, is 
Rf mnwnrV ornament and escutcheons of arms ; it is of the latter part of the sixteenth well illustrated in the accompanying subj ect, which is a Handle 
^ ‘ ^ _ of cast bronze. The next subject is a piece of ancient Velvet 









Ita laa cmq^ue-ceuto designer, and tie amount of consideration manifested in flowers, &o., being of brilUant colours worked in silk thread. 
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We have here anotlier beautiful specimen of the old Wedg- tioa is an example of an interesting specimen of Oriental Mosaic inlaying ; the object 
wood ware, in a circular Pedestal decorated with cameo re- depicted is a Paper Weight in alabaster, inlaid with various hard stones, chiefly cor- 
lievos, representing Cupids playing,- these figures reveal the nelians, agates, jasper, lapis lazuli, ch«‘ilcedony, &c . ; it is of recent manufacture, made 


hand of that greatest of our designers for manufactures — the 
sculptor Flaxman — and are well worthy of his great name. 
They are admirably delicate in execution, indeed as sharp and 



finished as if wrought on the lapidary’s wheel. The Panel artists, invited by Shah Jehan, the Augustus” of India, in the seventeenth century, 
in carved oak is an elaborate specimen of early Flemish The Ewer in silver, executed by the process of re^oitssS, ov haud-embossing, is the 
renaissance arabesque, dating about 1530. Our next illustra- work of the well-known living artist Antoine Vechte : it is beautiful m design. 





about 1600. The Fbieze of carved wood at the ment mai’ked by raany original features. The 

bottom of the page is an example of English decorative furniture, wainscot fittings, &c., of 

rococo ornament, of the early part of the last Chippendale, a well-known old English up- and were rather intended as ornaments for the 
century. It is caiwed m deal, and maybe taken holsterer and wood-carver, are in similar taste, dresser or buffet than for use. The etymology 
as a characteristic specimen of a phase of orna- and amongst workmen this variety of ornament of the word -JETamv is somewhat obscure ; it was 



Chippendale style, or Goblet, in silver-gilt, is one of a class of objects [ evidently used to designate cups of very varying 
mhi+pri of which WG have very numerous varieties. The | shapes and dimensions, probably any goblet or 

P el on copper, The HA^AP, bulbed or gadrooned forms here seen are well I chalice-shaped drinking-vessel was so called. 
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ALBERT DTJEEE: 

HIS WOEKS, HIS COMPATEIOTS, 
ATO HIS TIMES.^ 

BY r. W. MBHOLT, n?.S.A. 

WITH ILLUSTRATIONS FROM ORIGINAL SKETCHES 
BY THE AUTHOR. 


In tlie days of Albert Durer the street in wbicb 
be resided was known as “ Der Zisselgasse it is 
now appropriately named after the great artist 
bimself. When he lived and worked in his 
roomy old mansion, Nuremberg was nob quite 
so crowded within its own walls as it has since 
become by the pressure of modern exigencies ; 
and Burer’s. house appears to have had out- 
buildings, and, most probably, a small garden, 
such as was awarded to better-class houses in 
medieval times. Dr. Frederick Campe tells us 
that he bought, in 1826, from the proprietor of 
the house, a balcony in which Durer worked in 
summer time, and which originally must have 
commanded some sheltered space wherein a few 
trees might grow. The house has since been 
purchased by a society of artists, who honour 
themselves by that act, and do honour to Durer 
by preserving it as much as possible in the state 
in which ho left it, and exhibiting his works 
in the rooms. The interior of the house has 
undergone some renovation, but it has been 
done cautiously, and in strict character with the 
original portions; it chiefly consists of new- 
pannelling and new doors, and they are quaintly 
carved in the style of the sixteenth century. 
The external door of the house still retains its 
old iron-work and lock fittings-f We pass 
through from the street, and enter a roomy 
hall, with a wide passage on one side, and an 
equally wide staircase on the other, which leads 
to the upper floors. A ponderous beam supports 
the ceiling, and a massive wooden pillar props 
the centre of this beam. The profusion of 
timber, and abundance of space accorded to 
passages and staircase, are indicative of past times 
when wood was of less value than it has since 
become. The floor on which this pillar rests is 
flagged with stones; a small paidour is to the 
right ; we pass it, and midway in the passage 
come to a low door leading into a small square 
room, — it was the studio of Durer. 

“ Here, wlien Art was still religion, with a simple, 
reveren-fe-liearfc, 

Lived and laboured Albert Durer, the Evangelist of 
Art.”t 

It is hghted from the street by a long narrow 
window about five feet from the ground inserted 
in the top of an arch in the wall, as seen 
from the inside, beneath which is a shelf of 
capacious breadth. A small richly-carved altar- 
piece is now placed within it, and a few chairs. 
It is a quiet secluded room having no communi- 
cation with any other. The top of the walls and 
turrets of the old town, and a small patch of sky 
may be seen by an upward glance at the window ; 
but there is no feature to distract the denizen of 
the apartment : it is a place for concentration of 
mind, and such must have been Durer’s habits, 
as the enormous amount of Ms works show. 
Leaving this room and proceeding further, we 
reach the quaintly constructed kitchen, with its 
enormous fire-place half filling the apartment. 
The one small window to the street lets in a gleam 
of light such as Rembrandt would have admired. 
The arched door is fitted with a lock of that 
peculiar form and character which assui*e the 
spectator that it is the handwork of an ingenious 
smith of Durer’s day; its broad plate is deco- 
rated with a simple ornament consisting of the 
favourite gnarled twigs and leaves, so constantly 
adopted in German decoration of all kinds, at 
the end of the fifteenth, and during the sixteenth 
century. We leave the ground floor and ascend 
the wide stairs. The front room on the first floor 
commands a pleasant view of the small jilatz 
opposite the house, as it fronts the Thiergartner- 
thor, and the castled crag rises grandly over the 
houses beside it. The walls are pannelled, and 
the beams across the wooden ceiling chamfered, 


* Coutimied from p. 6. 

t Engravings of these will be found in our Journal 
fox* last October, p. 307-S, 
t Longfellow. 


and slightly carved. The aspect of the whole 
room is striking, and it is rendered more 
impressive by the many examples' of Durer’s 
genius placed within it, as well as of others by his 
master W ohlgemuth. The woodcuts are framed, 
and comprise the best exq^les of both masters ; 
there is also an oiigiua drawing on vellum 


testifying to the minute accuracy of Durer’s 
studies. It is the figure of a lion, hearing date 
1512, drawn with ail that patient care which 
characterises his transcripts from nature. In 
the British Museum is a large volume containing 
numerous studies for his principal works, and it 
is a wondei'fui record of truth-seeking patience, 



nUREB’S WIFE. ALBERT DURER. PIRKHEOJEF. 


as the minute parts of his designs appear to 
have been drawn from nature as carefully as if 
such sketches had been parts of a finished 
picture ; his unwearied assiduity in his profession 
has never been exceeded. 


Nuremberg contains fewer of Durer’s works 
than a stranger might be led to expect,* The 
print-room of our British Museum, with its 
great number of engravings and di*awings, and 
its wonderful sculpture in hone-stone by him. 



ENTRANCE HALL OF DURER’S HOUSE. 


is a far better place to study the works of this 
artist. There is, however, one work ot singular 
interest preserved iu the old city, which is worth 
a long journey to see. It is the portrait of the 
old Nuremberg patrician — Jerome Holzschuher, 
a friend and patron of the artist. It represents 
a cheerful healthy man over whose head fifty- 
seven years have passed without diminishing 


his freshness and buoyancy of spirit ; the clear 
complexion, searching eye, and general vigour 


* They have been presented from time to time to 
such, potentates as the townsmen wished to conciliate. 
Thus, his Four Apostles, bequeathed by the artist to his 
native town, was presented by the council to the Elec- 
tor Maximilian I., of Bavaria, and are no a* in the Fina- 
cothek in Munich. 
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wliicb. cliaracterise the features, almost seem 
to contradict tlie white hair that falls in th.ick 
masses over the forehead. iPor freshness, power, 
and truth, this portrait may challenge comparison 
with any of its age. Time has also dealt leniently 
with the picture, for it is as clear and bright as the 
day it was painted, and is carefully preserved in 
its original frame, into which a sliding wooden 
panel is made to fit and cover it ; the outside 
being emblazoned with the armes parlantes of 
the family of Holzschuher — a wooden shoe, raised 
from the ground in the manner of the Venetian 
chopine. The picture was painted in 1526, and 
« combines,” says Kugler, “the most perfect 
modelling with the freest handling^ of the 
colours ; and is certainly the most beautiful of all 
this master’s portraits, since it plainly shows 
how well he could seize nature in her happiest 
moments, and represent her with irresistible 
power.” It still remains in the possession of 
the Holzschuher family, and is located in. 
their mansion at the hack of the Egidienkirche, 
where it is politely shown to strangers on 
proper application, and should the visitor have 
the advantage accorded to the writer, of the 
attendance of the last representative of the 
family, he will see that the same clear eye and 
expressive features have also descended as a 
heir-loom in the house. 

It is at Florence, Vienna, and Munich, that 
Durer’s paintings are principally located. The 
Castle at Huremherg posesses his portraits of 
the Emperors Charlemagne and Sigismund. In 
the Moritzkapelle is the picture which he 
painted for the church of St. Sebald in Nurem- 
berg, by the order of Holzschuher. It represents 
the dead Saviour just removed from the cross, 
and mourned over by his mother and friends. 
It is peculiarly brilliant in colour, and there is 
considerable force in the deep rich draperies 
with which the figures are clothed, but it has 
the defect visible in the works of Durer’s master 
— a love of hard black outlines. In this picture 
the faces, hands, and feet are delineated by lines, 
very slightly relieved by shadow, and reminding 
the spectator too much of his wood-cuts. This 
love for expressing firm outline is better adapted 
to such works as his wall-paintings in the Eath 
haus, or Town-hall. They are executed on the 
north wall of the grand saloon, and are divided 
by the principal door leading from the gallery ; 
on one side of which is an allegory of the “ Un- 
just Judge ” (which formed one of the series of 
moral broadsheets published by Hans Sacbs) ; 
and a group of musicians in a gallery, probably 
representing those which belonged to the town; 
on the other side of the door the entire length 
of the wall is occupied by the allegorical triumphal 
car of the Emperor Maximilian I,, a work which 
Durer copied on wood in a series of large cuts, pub- 
lished in 1522. In a fanciful car drawn by many 
horses, sits the emperor in royal state, attended by 
all the virtues and attributes which may be sup- 
posed to wait on moral royalty. The very nature 
of such a work is beset with difficulties, and it is 
seldom that any artist has entirely surmounted 
them. State allegories present small fascinations 
to any but the statesman glorified; bub Dr. 
Kugler in his criticism of this w'ork, while he 
acknowledges its defects, is prepared to say that 
some of the figures “ display motives of extra- 
ordinary beauty, such as might have proceeded 
from the graceful simplicity of Eaphael.”'®*' This 
painting has suffered from time, and “restora- 
tion ;” the design may be best studied in the 
woodcut made from it. 

The. Emperor Maximilian was a great patron 
of the arts, but particularly of that branch which 
had newly axdsen — the art of wood-engraving — 
which he fostered with continual care, and by 
the help of such men as Durer, Burgmeyer, 
Schaufflein, and Cranach, produced works that 
have never been excelled. During this period, 
extending . over the first quarter of the sixteenth 
century, a series of elaborate wood-cuts were 
executed under his own auspices, which were, 
however, principally devoted to his own glori- 
fication.^ In two. instances they form the 
illustrations of fanciful records of his own life, 

seems to have availed Mmself of some of 
these tigures mins celebrated fresco of fclie Gar of Apollo, 

preceded by Aurora, and accompaixied by the Hours.” 

-“Chatto, History of 'Wood-Bngraving,^’ p, 303. 


written in ponderous folios after the fashion of 
the old romances ; one being entitled “ The 
Adventures of Sir Thuerdank,” and the other 
“ The Wise King.” These fanciful flatteries were 
the productions of Melchior Pfintzing, who 
resided in the old parsonage house of St. Sebald, 
(he being a canon of that church), a picturesque 
building on the sloping ground beside it, which 
rises upward to the Schlossberg, and which 
still retains the aspect it bore in his days ; its 
















beautiful oriel and open balcony testifying to 
the taste of medieval architects. It is but a 
short distance from Darer’s house, and he must 
have frequently visited here. Here also, came 
the emperor to examine the progress of these 
works : and the great interest be took in super- 
intending, them has been recorded ; for it is said 
that during the time when Jerome Retzsch was 
engaged in engraving on wood the triumphal car 
from the drawing by Durer, the emperor was 















almost a daily visitant to his house. This anec- 
dote may naturally lead here to the consideration 
of the question — did Durer engrave the cuts 
which bear his name, or did he only draw them 
upon the wood for the engraver 1 Ifc is generally 
considered that all cuts bearing an artist’s mark, 
are engraved by that artist, but this is in reality 
an error resulting from modern practice. It is 
now the case for wood-engravers to place their 


airs 



names or marks on their cuts, and very seldom 
those of the artists who draw the designs for 
them upon the wood. It was the reverse in the 
old time ; then it was usual to place that of the 
designer alone, and as he drew upon the wood 
every line to be engraved, after the manner of a 
pen-and-ink drawing, the engraver had little else 
to do than cut the wood from between the spaces : 
hence his art was a very mechanical one, and 





















KITCHEN IN DUBER’S HOUSE. 


his name was seldom recorded. That of Retzsch 
does not appear on the car just named, but 
the mark of Durer solely, and when we consider 
the vast amount of labour performed by Durer 
as an artist, it- is not likely that he wasted time 
in the mechanical labour of cutting out his own 
drawings when he could employ it more profit- 
ably. The Baron Derschau, himself a collector 
of old cuts, assured Dr. Dibdin “ that he once 
possessed a journal of Durer’s, from which it 


appeared that he was in the habit of drawing 
upon the blocks, and that his men performed 
the remaining operation of cutting away the 
wood,” Bartsch is decidedly of opinion “that 
he had, never employed himself in this kind of 
work,” Mr. W. A. Chatto, in his anonymous 
“History of Wood Engraving,”* has gone into 

* Published by Chaiieis Kuigbt, 1839, with engravings 
by John Jackson. 
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this question with much research and learning, 
and comes to the same conclusion; which is 
strengthened by the fact, that the names of 
fourteen engravers, and the initials of several 
others, were found engraved on the backs of the 
cuts they executed for the “ Triumph of 
Kaximilian,” now preserved in the imperial 
library at Vienna ; the names of others are in- 






graved on a series of ninety-two wood blocks, 
and then the impressions pasted together, 
forming a large print ten feet high. It is a work 
of great labour, and displays considerable 
invention. 

Of Durer’s powers as a painter we have 
already spoken; but he excelled also as an 
engraver on copper, and his prints of Adam 
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FIGItre phom duber’s life of the virgin. 

cidentally preserved ; and among the drawings 
by Durer in the British Museum, is one of a 
youiig lady, whom he has designated “wood- 
engraver,” and who was most probably employed 
by him. There is also a sufficient difference in the 
style and manner of cutting his designs, which 
shows they must have been done by different 
hands. It is not possible to note here a tithe of 






Sr. I'AUL, AFTER LEiOiR. 

and Eve,” “ Melancholia,” and the small “ Life of 
Christ,” have not been surpassed. To him also 
we owe the invention of etching ; he practised 
the art on iron and on copper, and it is impossible 
to over-value its utility. In addition to his other 
labours he executed several pieces of sculpture, 
one of which, the “ISTaming of John the Baptist,” 
we have already alluded to as preserved in the 








GATE OF PiravnEIilER S HOUSE. 

the cuts done from his drawings.'®' His great 
serials are the “Apocalypse,” published in 1408, 
the two series of the “ Passion of Christ,” and 
the “Life of the Virgin,” all published in 1511. 
His largest woodcut was published in 1515, the 
“ Triumphal Arch of the Emperor Maximilian,” 
and this, like the car already alluded to, was en- 


* For a general notice of Parer’s works, and many 
illustrative engi*aviugs of the best of them, see the Ait- 
Joumal for 1851. 










HOUSE OF MELCHIOR PFINTZING. 

British Museum, and some few others in hone- 
stone, bearing hjs well-known mark, exist. He 
also wrote on Art, and a portion of the original 
manuscripts of his book on the proporbions of 
the human figure, is still preserved in the library 
of the old Dominican monastery at Nuremberg. 
He was a good mathematician, he also studied 
engineering, and is believed to have designed 
and superintended the additional fortifications 
on the town walls beside the castle, which are 
remarkable as the earliest examples of the more 


modern system of defence, which originated in 
the south of Europe, and with which Durer 
became acquainted during his sojourn in Venice, 
and the fruits of which he thus practically 
brought to the service of his native city.”®^ He 
published too an essay on the fortification of 
towns. In fact, there were few subjects to which 
his mind was directed that he did not make 
himself complete master of. 

Thus lived and laboured Durer in the city of 
his adoption. Studying nature most diligently, 
hut combining therewith high imaginings of his 
own. In 1506 he undertook a journey to 
Venice, and its influence improved him greatly. 
In the letters ho wrote on this journey to his 
intimate friend Pirkheimer he acknowledges this; 
in one of them he declares “the things which 
pleased me eleven years ago please me no 
longer.” He also notes the popularity which 
had preceded him, and says, “ the Italian artists 
counterfeit my works in the churches and 
wherever else they can find them, and yet they 
blame them, and declare that as they are not in 
accordance with ancient Art they are worth- 
less.t” But, though subjected to the slights 
of the unworthy, Durer gratefully records 
the nobler acts of nobler men, and notes that 
Giovanni Bellini publicly praised him before 
many gentlemen, “ so that I am full of affection 
for him.” This noble old man did not confine 
his acbs to praise alone, but came to Durer’s 
lodging and requested him to paint him a 
picture, as he was desirous to possess one of his 
works, and he would pay liberally for it. Dnrer 
at this time was far from rich, was merely pay- 
ing his way by the practice of his art, and the 
small sums of money he notes as sending for 
the use of his wife aud widowed mother in 
Nuremberg, sufficiently attest this, as vrell as 
his requests to Pirkheimer to help them with 
loans which he will repay. 

Pirkheimer’s name is so intimately connected 
with Barer, and he remained throughout his 
life so steady and consistent a friend, that no 
memoir of Durer can he written, however 
briefly, without his name appearing. He was a 
man of considerable wealth and influence in 
Nuremberg, a member of the Imperial Council, 
and frequently employed in state affiairs. He 
had it, therefore, in his power to aid Durer 
greatly; he did so, and Durer returned it with 
a gratitude which ripened to affection, he declares 
in one of his letters that he had “ no other 
friend but him on earth,” and he was equally 
attached to Durer. The constant intercourse 
and kindly advices of his friend were the few 
happy relaxations Durer enjoyed. Pirkheimer 
was a learned man, and cheerful withal, as his 
facetious hook “ Lems PodagreeJ* or the “ Praise 
of the Gout,” can testify. The house in which he 
resided is still pointed out in the Egidien Platz ; 
it has undergone alterations, but the old door- 
way remains intact, through which Durer must 
have frequently passed to consult his friend. 

“ IVhat is more touching in the history of men 
of genius than that deep and constant attach- 
ment they have shown to their early patrons!” 
asks Mrs. Jameson.^: How many men have 
been immortalised by friendships of the kind ; 
how many of the greatest been rendered 
. greater and happier thereby ? When the Elector 
John Frederick of Saxony met with, his re- 
verses in 1547, was driven from his palace, and 
was imprisoned for five years, the painter Lucas 
Cranach, whom he had patronised in his days of 
prosperity, shared his adversity and his prison 
with him, giving up his liberty to console 
his prince by his cheerful society, and diverting 
his mind by painting pictures in his company. 
He thus lightened a captivity and turned a 
prison into a home of art and friendship ; thus 
the kindness and condecension of a prince were 
returned in more value “thau much fine gold,” 
in the hitter hour of his adversity, by his 
humble but warm-hearted artist-friend, § 


These incipient bastions and liorn-works may he 
seen in out uj^per cut, p. 2. 

t Marc Antonio had copied Durer’s cuts on copper, 
but they are poor substitutes for the originals. lEiey, 
liowever, did Durer an injury ot which he complained. 

$ In her “Visits and Sketches of Art at Home and 
Abroad, ” 4 vols. 8vo, 1834. 

§ To be continued. 
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THE MON IN LOYE. 

EBOM THE aROUP BY W. GEEES. 


The sculptors of Belgium witliiii tlxo last 
few years, readied a liigh positiou in their art, 
mainly owing to the example and inhuence of 
William Geefs, brother of Joseph, whose 
Faithful Messenger” we engraved and intro- 
duced in a former number of Art-Joimiah 
William Geefs was born at Antwerp, in 1806, 
and studied in the school of Art in that city, 
and subsequently under the elder Ramage, in 
Paris, where he exhibited as his first worh,^ in 
1830, A young Herdsman of the early Christian 
Times strewing Flowers on a Tomb,” a work 
which, however greatly inferior to those that 
came afterwards, evidenced considerable prac- 
tical feeling, and a certain amount of clever ex- 
ecution that demanded and received attention. 
But an opportunity shortly arose to bring the 
young sculptor more prominently forward ; the 
Belgian government was desirous of erecting 
some memorial of the events which had at that 
time been tbe means of secui-ing the independence 
of the country : the design by Geefa was selected 
from those of a large number of competitors — ' 
Belgian aud French ; his work now stands in 
what is called Za Place des Martyrs, He also 
was commissioned to execute a monument of 
Coimt Frederic de Merode, and a statue of 
General Belliard, who both fell iu the struggle ; 
the latter is placed near the park of Brussels, the 
former is erected in the church of Sb. Gudule. 
Both these sculptures were exhibited at the 
Brussels exhibition in 1833. 

During the three following years he produced 
several other works ; the most prominent being 
statues of Melancholy,” represented by a young 
female unattired, and seated by the bank of a 
rivulet ; Prayer,” also represented by a young 
girl, with her hands clapped, and habited in a 
long robe ; and “ The Infant St. John.” In 1836 
he exhibited at the National Academy of Brussels, 
several busts both in marble and bronze, among 
which was one of high poetical character, an 
ideal representation of Francesca di Rimini, from 
the descriptive verse of Dante. Another piece 
of sculpture exhibited at the same time was a 
group of “ Genevi&ve of Brabaut with her Infant 
and a Fawn,” from the drama of Tieck. The 
Baron "Wappers, the late president of the Belgian 
Academy, has painted a beautiful little picture 
of this subject, which we are engraving for our 
series from the Royal Galleries : it is in the pos- 
session of her Majesty, at Osborne. Two of 
Geefs’s finest statues are those of KJretry, the 
musical composer, erected at Liege, and of 
Rubens, now standing at Antwerp, 

" When,” writes Mr. Raczynski, in his Mistoire 
de TArt Modei'ne, '‘the early works of this 
sculptor appeared in the National Exhibition of 
1834 they produced on Belgian sculpture a simi- 
lar effect to that which the pictures of Wappers 
had on the school of painting three years before. 
It was the signal for a grand revolution in this 
department of Art. Hitherto we had been 
trained with too much servility into an awkward 
and mistaken imitation of the Greek sculptures ; 
we had been slavishly taught to copy badly, and 
to reproduce indifferently, the marbles of the 
great masters of antiquity, instead of studying 
then’ works to learn the methods by which they 
had attained their excellence. Geefs showed us 
our errors, and how to treat nature poetically, 
and to produce her poetically.” 

Many of our readers will doubtless remember 
the group which is here engraved, in the Crystal 
Palace of 1851 : whence the sculptor borrowed 
his idea of the subject we cannot tell ; probably 
from some tale or poem, with which, however 
,we are unacquainted. Whether, however, it be 
an illustratioh of some fable, or an idea of his 
0\^, it is a most poetical composition, treated 
with remarkable power and elegance, and with 
a ■weRdefined expression. There is a massive 
grandeur in the form of the lion, not only true 
to nature, but contrasting vigorously with the 
delicate yet firmly rounded development of the 
female figure^- whose pose is most skiffally ar- 
ranged to “group” with Us companion; alto- 
gether it is a work, of high. Art, the production 
of a man of genius, , 


LETTERS FROM THE 
MANTJFACTURIMG DISTRICTS. 

Birmingham, 1855. 

ALTHOtfQH there is not much of a noteworthy 
character to communicate this months owing 
perhaps to the festive season just passed, and 
the pause to business which it invariably occa- 
sions, many improvements are still going for- 
ward in Art-Manufacture, which I hope soon to 
be in a position to describe, not only in re- 
ference to the varied articles themselves, but 
also in the mode of producing them. ^ ^ 

In appropriate sequence to the mention of 
bronzes in my last communication, I may here 
make a few remarks on the subject of electro^ 
hrassiny, a department of electro-metallurgy, 
which promises to become one of the most im- 
portant branches of the art. In Birmingham 
it has been but little extended as regards its 
commercial applications, in consequence of 
certain difficulties attending the regulating of 
the deposit of brass from its solutions. 

The cyanide of potassium is the principal salt 
which has been employed for making the solu- 
tions of brass ; but every person acquainted with 
the nature of that salt, is fully aware of the uncer- 
taiaty of obtainiog from its solutions a favourable 
result for any length of time, in tbe deposition 
of an alloy, more especially that of brass. 

There has never been any difficulty in 
depositing tbe two metals* (copper and zinc) 
from the cyanide solutions, simultaneously and 
cheaply, but in this case the alloy is imperfect 
and not at all resembling brass in colour. And 
although a brass alloy of good colour may be 
obtained from the above solution, yet the amount 
of battery power necessary for this purpose, 
renders the process valueless except for experi- 
ment — the expense of such battery power, with 
chemicals necessary for the operation, entirely 
precluding the possibility of making it available 
in a commercial point of view. 

The first important improvement in the art of 
electro-depositing of brass, is due to M. de la 
Salz^ije, who patented his invention seven years 
ago in this country, France, &o. . The cost of his 
solution is inexpensive in comparison with those 
previously employed for the same purpose. The 
process is also more certain than any other, and 
in the hands of an inteiligent operator^ a 
regularity of deposit may be maintained for an 
unlimited time, the solution becoming improved, 
rather than otherwise, by age, and where tbe 
coated articles are subsequently required to be 
bronzed, this method yields everything that can 
be desired for the purpose; but for articles 
requiring a rich yellow coating free from specks, 
it is defective, more especially when the deposit 
is laid upon cast-iron, the numerous pores of 
which stubbornly retain a small amount of the 
solution (in spite of every precaution used in 
drying, &c.,) which gradually oozes out, and 
stains the surface of the deposited metal. In 
consequence of this defect, the process has 
hitherto been confined almost exclusively to 
articles which have to undergo a chemical 
bronzing upon the brass- coating. This method 
has been employed in France for bronzed goods 
on a moat extensive scale, in proof of which we 
need only refer to the enormous number of 
French electro-bronzes imported into England 
within the last six years. 

A new and important branch of trade has 
been introduced into France, viz., the zinc 
electro-bronze trade, solely through the facilities 
of brassing afforded by M. de la Salzede’s 
patent. The electro-bronze trade has afready 
attained a high position among the manufac- 
tories of France. 

The most costly articles of real bronze are 
readily and cheaply reproduced in zinc, cast in 
highly finished metallic moulds, and after having 
been submitted to the electro-process of brassing, 
are chemically bronzed, investing them -with a 
beauty of appearance truly astonishing. In fact 
they are equal both for utility and effect, to 
those cast in the solid bronze metal. And when 
we consider that this is done at a tithe of the 
cost, we are not surprised to find many valuable 
objects of Art placed within the reach of a vast 


number of persons, who, previously to the 
introduction of M. de la Salzede’s patent electro- 
process, were compelled 'to forego the pleasure 
of their possession. The Coalbrook-Dale Com- 
pany, I believe, were tbe first in England who 
obtained a license under the patent. The 
process is peculiarly applicable to their manu- 
factures; they have made it available for various 
ornamental purposes, and have gained an amount 
of celebrity which places them first in this 
country among the manufacturers of electro- 
bronzed cast-iron goods. Various firms in 
Sheffield have also secured the advantages of the 
patent, by license, and are making great pro- 
grdtes. Mr. Thomas Fearn, electro-gilder and 
plater of Birmingham, has purchased^ an ex- 
clusive license for hire, including Birmingham, 
and ten miles of the surrounding districts. 

Mr. Fearn has devoted nearly the whole of the 
last twelve months, to developing the capabilities 
of the process; he has paid much attention 
to the details of the operation, and has con- 
siderably simplified the form of manipulation. 
The result of this is that he has succeeded iu 
effectually preventing the appearance of specks 
upon tbe surface of the deposited metal, and 
also modified^ the solution so as to render it, 
under proper 'management, capable of producing, 
even upon common cast-iron, a bright dnd clear 
deposit of brass, of an agreeable yellow colour, 
and in all points resembhng the manufactured 
alloy. For many purposes its application will 
be of infinite service where strength is desirable : 
wrought or malleable cast-iron might be sub- 
stituted with advantage for various kinds of 
metallic goods now usually made of brass. 
Manufacturers will not be slow to avail them- 
selves of the uses of this valuable invention. 

Mr. Boydell, of the firm of Boydell & Glasier, * 
of Smethwick, near this town, and also of 
Camden Works, London, has lately constructed 
a wheel or rather an apparatus to be applied to 
wheels or locomotive engines, in order to insure 
easy and comparatively rapid motion over the 
worst roads, heaps of briclm, through ploughed 
fields, or even excavated pits. The contrivance 
is simple and inexpensive, and will no doubt be 
generally adopted. It has already been tested 
before -Prince Albert and a select committee of 
tbe Board of Ordnance, as well as other com- 
petent judges, all of whom have pronounced 
favom’ably of the invention, especially in its 
application to the movements of ai’tillery. On 
ordinary roads two to one is gained in the power 
requisite to move heavy loads, but in ploughed 
fields, marshy grounds, or rough roads, the 
advantages are incalculable. The apparatus 
attached to locomotive engines entirely obviates 
the difficulty of ploughing by steam power, as 
the wheels will not cut into the ground, and 
there is no liability of their going round on 
their own axis without going forward. 

The combined advantages of leverage, gravity, 
and inclined planes, are secured by this inven- 
tion. The inventor, Mr. Boydell, lately dis- 
covered a new and cheap material for fluxing 
iron, which is now used in this district to tho ' 
extent of the supply. 

Messrs. Messenger & Co., of Broad Street 
in this town, are extensively engaged in the 
manufacture of pleasing omamentM designs for 
Braithwaite’s sanitary burners, which they also 
produce. The great advantage of this burner 
over every other hitherto invented, is, that by 
retwning a large portion of tbe products of 
combustion to, and combining them with the 
flame, the sulphurous and .other noxious vapours 
are prevented from escaping into and con- 
taminating the surrounding atmosphere. The 
vapour of water evolved during the process of 
combustion, which in other burners permeates 
the air of the apartment where it is used, forms 
a medium for the diffusion of the deleterious 
gases to the injury of much valuable property, 
as in the well-known instance of the destruction 
of the binding of the books contained in the 
Athenseum library. This is prevented in 
Mr. Braithwaite’s burner by intercepting tbe 
offensive exhalations, which in the use of all 
other burners, are accompanied by an oppressive 
feeling of heat, and are found to be extremely 
prejudicial to health, when used in domestic 
establishments. H. 
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THE COLLECTION OF ME. C. BIECH, 
OP BIEMINGHAM. 


In the coarse of the present montli of Feb- 
ruary a very important collection of modern 
pictures wiU be submitted to public sale by 
Messrs. Foster & Son, Pall-Mall. It comprises 
many of the choicest examples of the British 
School, and a few of the modem French School. 
Those by our native painters will mostly be 
recollected as the leading attractions of the exhi- 
bitions of the Royal Academy ; some others have 
been acquired from the studios of the painters. 
They are the property of Charles Birch, Esq., of 
Birmingham, a gentleman whoso taste is amply 
verified by the selection of his purchases — and 
whose liberality in promoting the Fine Arts of 
his country has been exerted to the extent of 
adorning his modest abode at Woodfield, near 
the great manufacturing city, with pictures that 
have cost him, perhaps, thirty thousand pounds. 

One of the greatest attractions and interest of 
the sale will be a picture by the late J. M. W. 
Turner, R. A., entitled ** The Lock,” representing 
this usual contrivance in canal engineering with 
an atmospheric transparency such as this great 
master of natural phenomena was alone capable 
of imparting to the canvas. The picture is about 
four feet six; inches long, and of proportionate 
height. 

Another of the rare gems of our School will 
be found in the small circular picture by the 
late W. Etty, R.A. — famous under the title of 
the “ Fleur de Lis.” A group of elegant female 
forms, — one of wholh holds the lUy, from whence 
the picture is named — ^more draped than the 
artist usually pamted are seen seated in quiet con- 
versation. For purity and loveliness of colour 
this picture is rmsurpassed by any other of 
Etty’s works ; in this respect it ranks as a chef 
cVoeiiwe. 

An elegant Sunny Scene on the Coast of 
Italy, near Naples,” by Callcott, R.A. ; The 
Fhst Ear-ring,” by' Wilkie, R.A. ; “ The Haunt 
of the Sea-Fowl,” by W. Collins, R.A. ; “ The 
Canal* Lock,” by J. Constable, R.A. ; ^^The 
Slave Market at Cairo,” by W. Muller, are among 
the works by deceased artists in the collection. 

Among those pictures by living artists whose 
names are familiar as the greatest ornaments of 
our school, will be seen the engraved picture 
of ^'Deer-Stalking,” by Sir Edwin Landseer, 
R.A. ; " The Mountain Pass,” by Clarkson Stan- 
field, R.A. ; " Alfred in the Danish Camp,” by 
D. Maclise, R.A. ; " Dolly Varden,” by W, P. 
Fritb, R.A., the landscape to it painted by 
T. Creswick, R. A ; “ The Rugged Path,” P. F. 
Poole, A.R.A.; "The Shady Lane,” by John 
Linnell, from last year’s exhibition of the British 
Institution, and other works of sioiilar impor- 
tance, by J. B. Pyne, T. Uwins, R.A. , J. R. Her- 
bert, R. A, E. W. Cooke, A.R.A., three specimens, 
J. D. Harding, &c., and the exquisite picture by 
T. Webster, R.A., of " The Young Recruit.” 

This sMe of so many of the best works. of 
modem painters, is occasioned by one of those 
reverses of circumstances to which a great por- 
tion of the wealthy community of England are 
subjected* lu the present instance, the pro- 
prietor has met with the misfortune of a coal- 
mine belonging to him having taken fire. It is 
a fortunate resource imder the privation arising 
from on accident, that he can foil back, however 
grievously it may he felt, upon a resource which 
will, in ail probability, show that sums invested 
in the best productions of the modem school 
are safe commercial speculations, and that the 
purchase of pictures frequently affords a still 
more gratifying result by obtaining prices in a 
public sale beyond those paid to the eminent 
men fifom whom they have been bought. 

The "Head of Christ,” by Paul Delaroche, 
which was engraved in our Journal a few years 
since, and some few other pictures of the French 
school, including two hy Plassan, will also be 
offered in this sale, being equally the property 
of the same gentleman. Few opportunities so 
desirable for procuring works by British artists 
of the highest class have been ever placed within 
reach of the connoisseur, and as such opportuni- 
ties but rarely occm', the present, we presume. 
Will nob be lost sight of. 


THE WINTER EXHIBITION. 


Our former notice of this Exhibition was written 
before the collection was complete; many, 
therefore, of the most interesting works were 
contributed since we then saw the pictures. 
The collection 13 small, and the majorify of the 
works are not of the first importance, but as 
a commercial speculation the Exhibition has 
been eminently successful. None of the works 
are as yet marked as sold though sales to the 
amount of six thousand pounds have already 
been effected. The contributions are judiciously 
limited, and the majority of the contributors 
express satisfaction at the manner in which their 
works are hung ; whence it may be inferred that 
they wiU continue to support the Exhibition in 
so much as to place it among the recognised 
exhibitions of the season. 

Among the water-colour -works a charming 
drawing ^has been sent by J. D. Harding, a 
study of trees, inimitable in the forms of the 
foliage and the yielding lightness of the branches ; 
the easy freedom and decision of the touch 
are beyond all praise. "Bragozzi, or Fishing 
Craft off the Giardino, ’Venice,” is the title 
of a picture by E. W. Cooke, A.RA. ; it is 
finished as highly as any picture we have 
ever seen by him ; nothing is forgotten, eveiy- 
tbing is here -with a truth even photographical, 
but the sky wants air, and the water trans- 
parency. We accompany him with pleasure to 
breezy Scheveling, or on board of the Vrouw 
Helena, of Rotterdam ; but his Mediterranean 
hot water is too much for moderate people. 

" Rencontre at the "Well,” F. Goodaxl, A.R.A. 
A small pictme containing two figui’es in Breton 
costume. The scene is a roadside, well shut in 
by trees : it is in nowise forced either in colour 
or effect, and otherwise extremely sweet and un- 
affected. " Landscape near Boulogne,” J, Her- 
bert, R.A. The subject is unattractive ; con- 
sisting of a passage of roadside scenery shaded 
by trees, and intersected by a rivulet ; but it 
seems to have been painted on the spot with 
maiwellous fidelity. This is the first landscape 
subject we have ever seen by this artist. "Venus 
and Cupid Lamenting the Absence of Adonis,” 
W. E. Frost, A.R.A. One of those miniatoe 
gems which this artist 'exhibits from time to 
time. The morlidezza of the principal figure is 
unsurpassable: in drawing, finish, and colour, 
the -whole is exquisite. “Evening Prayer,” C. 
AV. Cope, R.A. The subject is a child kneelbig 
at prayer : the effect is subdued, but the picture ■ 
has considerable depth. " Pilgrims in Sight of 
Rome,” Sir C. L. Eastlakb, P.R.A. This is a 
replica, with some changes of the work which, 
under the same name, is so extensively ^own 
by the engraving. The Art-loving public will 
be glad of the opportunity of again seeing this 
admirable work. "Religious Controversy,” A. 
Elmore, A.R.A, A small sketch of a picture 
exhibited under the same title a few years 
ago in the Royal Academy. "Scene from 
the ' Fortunes of Nigel,’ ” A- L. Egg, AR.A 
A small composition of two figures. " Goats,” 
" Cow and Sheep,” T. S. Cooper, A.R.A. ^ These 
two pictures are full of skilful manipulation, hut 
they are infinitely less careful than antecedent 
works. "A Sandy Lane,” "The Foot Path,” 
T. Creswioe, R,A. Two unobtrusive studies in 
which trees are the principal objects ; they have 
so much of local truth as to seem to have been 
painted on the spot. Two pictures contributed 
by D. Roberts, R.A., and respectively entitled, 
" Isaida, ancient Sidon,” &c., and " The Ruins of 
Tiberias,” &c. are so historical in sentiment 
that it is much to be regretted they had not 
been rendered wholly so by personal incident ; 
we cannot doubt the truth of these versions, 
and we approach -with awe these sites strewn 
with the evidences of accomplished prophecy ; 
breadth, distance, and desolate tranquillity are 
admirably rendered, but under the fresher 
inspirations of such scenery we cannot at once 
sit down to pipes and coffee -with these living 
Osmanli. " Coast Scene in the Gulf of Salerno,” 
-C. Staneieu), R.A. A group 6i boats here 
occupies the [nearest site, they coiltain figures 
and fishing gear, and the whole of these and the 
nearer composition is backed by a section of 


coast scenery. It is a work of great merit, 
certainly the best the artist has exhibited since 
his Dort picture which was at the British Insti- 
tution a few years ago— "And her dark eyes 
how eloquent ! ask what they would ’twas 
granted.” James Sant, a study of masterly 
power. In addition to those we name, there are 
other works of great excellence, valuable 
additions to the Exhibition since we concluded 
our former notice of the collection.’ 


EXHIBITION OF STUDENTS* 
DRAWINGS 

FROM THE GOVERNMENT SCHOOL OP ART 
AT GORE HOUSE. 


During the past month one of the usual half- 
yearly exhibitions of students’ drawings has been 
open to the public at Gore House, and has 
attracted a considerable number of visitors; 
the works on view were those in the earlier or 
elementary sections of the course of study no-w 
uniformly adopted in all the schools. Formerly, 
we believe, the whole of the works executed, 
throughout the year, were transmitted to London 
at one period for examination, and in com- 
petition for medals ; but under this system the 
great number of drawings sent, together -with 
the endless diversity of subjects and modes of 
treatment, was such as to render classification 
almost impossible. The successive commissioners 
of award having in their reports dwelt strongly 
on these facts, it was at last determined to 
adopt a simpler and more definite system, and 
the proposed change appears to have been 
coincident with the definite arrangement of a 
general course of study for the schools, a work 
often talked about, but never attempted, under 
the ffuctuating management of the old school of 
'design : both these desiderata were accordingly 
taken in hand together. A certain number of 
definite stages or sections of study were then j 
specified and arranged with a proper attention | 
to sequence, and in order to obviate the incon- - 
venience of the great multitude of works sent, i 
it was resolved to divide the course into two ; 

parts, the works in each to bo called for at j 

separate periods of the year, fixed in the spring 
and autumn respectively ; those of the latter 
period, now sent, belong to the earlier stages of 
the course, which are as follows : — Stage la. 
Linear Geometry; 16, Mechanical Drawing; 16, 
Architectui’al Drawing ; Ic, Perspective ; 2, 
Ornament outlined from the fiat; 3, Drawing 
from models and objects ; 36, Ornament out- 
lined from the rormd; 46, Ornament shaded 
from the fiat; 5, Ornament shaded from the 
round; 5a, Models and Objects shaded from solid 
forms ; 6, Drawing the human figure from fiat ' 
examples ; 7, Drawing flowers and foliage from 
flat examples ; 8a-6, Drawing the human figure 
from casts ; 8c, Drawing the human figure from 
nature ; 10, Drawing flowers, etc., from nature ; 

11a, Painting ornament from fiat examples; 12a, 
Painting ornament from the cast; 13, Painting 
flowers from flat examples. In each of these 
stages specified examples were prescribed to be 
used in all the schools, and care was taken to 
1 famish to each, complete and perfect copies ; 
wMst to ensure still further fairness and regu- 
larity, the exact number of drawings allowed to 
be sent from each school was fixed by the central 
authorities; the relative numbers being cal- 
culated with reference to the numerical strength 
of the several schools, and the number of 

masters engaged hi teaching. The system of 
competition, as thus amended, has now been 
tested on three occasions and is found to work 
extremely well, and we believe has become j 
decidedly popular with the masters of the > 

schools. With respect to the general character j 
of the drawings now exhibited, there can be no i 
doubt but that a marked improvement is | 

manifest ; ,the schools have now been long I 

enough established to allow of a traditional status I 

of excellence being arrived at, whilst the more j 
frequent opportunities enjoyed by the masters 
of seeing the works of the other schools, con- 
sequent on their being assembled in London 
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one or more times during the year, at the 
expense of the Board of Trade, enable them to 
profit by mutual observation and inter- com- 
munication j the more closely defined competition 
likewise, on the other hand, has induced greater 
exertions to excel on tho part of the students 
individually. Amongst the lai’ge number of 
excellent di’awings sent in, it would be invidious 
to specify particSar instances, and the number 
of medals awarded ; a list of contributions which 
we here append, forms a pretty fair test of the 
average standing of each school. 

No, of No. of 

Medals. Medals. 

Abordoen ... 8 Camden Tovra . 2 

Bii-miugham , . . 16 Eotherhithe . . 2 

Bristol .... 4 Charterhouse . 8 

Carlisle . . . . 1 Spitalfields . . 11 

Carnarvon ... 4= Einsbury . .10 

Cheltenham . . . 10 Nowcastle-ou-Tyno . 8 

Chester . . .11 Norwich , , . 

j Cork . . . . 16 Nottingham . , . T 

1 Coventiy . . .11 Paisley. , , .11 

Bubliu . . . . 10 Penzance , . . 9 

1 Dudley , . . G Potteries, Sboko . . 14 

i Dimfermliao , .. 2 Hanley . . . 2 

1 Durham . . .12 Burslem , . 14 

1 Glasgow . ' . . . 22 Newcastle -under- 

Horeford ... 4 Lyme, . . 6 

Leeds . , . . 1 Sheffield . . , . 17 

limerick ... 7 Stourhridgo. . . G 

Macclesfield . . . 13 Swansea . . . . 2 

Manchester . . .24 Tavistock ... 1 

Metropolitan, includ- WaiTington . . . 17 

lug Training and Waterford ... 8 

Noi*malMalo. . 20 Wolverhampton . . 4 

Central Femalo , 27 Worcester . . .17 

Saint Martin's . . 3 York . . . . 3 

It is but just, however, to remark, that in this 
competition, the older established schools which, 
on first consideration, might be expected to 
stand much, higher in the scale than the more 
recent ones, really have well sustained their 
position, in gaining pretty nearly their average 
number of medals ; a fact which, instead of indi- 
cating any inferiority to their newer rivals, tells 
on the other side of the question ; inasmuch as 
in the latter class of schools, the tmdivided time 
and attention of the master is as yet necessarily 
devoted to these earlier stages of instruction, 
whilst in the older ones the masters are occupied 
with more difficult and important labours, 

A great additional stim^us was on this occa- 
sion given to the competition, from the fact of 
the Board of Trade having determined to send 
a certain number of the most meritorious 
students to the forthcoming Paris exhibition, the 
number of medals respectively gained in the com- 
petition determining the selection of the indivi- 
duals. Lastly, au alteration in the constitution of 
the commission of examiners has been effected 
on this occasion, which is also a step in the right 
direction. The report of the commission of 
1853 recommended that on future occasions one 
of the provincial masters should be associated 
in the commission of award, which has usually 
« consisted of three persons ; and at a meeting of 
the masters held in the spring, Mr. Young 
Mitchell, head-master of the Sheffield school, 
was elected by them to fill this office for 1854, 
the occasion in question. 

THE EHOAUSTIO TILES OF 
MESSRS. MAW & 00. 

Messrs. Maw & Co. have supplied us with the 
me^s of introducing another example of their 
desigua for ornamental pavement: it is one 
which for delicacy and richness of colour, excel- 
lence of pattern, and harmony of tints, cannot 
fail to please. A fault which designers of manu- 
factured works, wherein colour is admitted, too 
frequently commit, is that of introducing some 
one tint or another which, by its acknowledged 
brihiancy, catches the sight prominently, and 
therefore,^ it is thought, effectively ; forgetting 
that, as in a picture, so in a textile or other 
fabric, harmony of colour is as important as 
purity of ' design ; the repetition of the red, 
j green, and blue, in the arrangement of this 
specimen of tfieKworkis so systematically carried 
out as to ptoduoe what painters call ‘‘repose” 
throughout .the entire subject, while its rich- 
ness and brihianoy ore preseiwed with an equal 
; degree of success, 
n 
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MmOK TOPICS OP THE MONTH. 

The British Institution will, according to 
custom, open its gallery for the exhibition of the 
works of modern painters, the first Monday in 
February : we shall hope to see a collection of 
pictures worthy of our School, although we fear 
the ‘‘ Winter Exhibition,” in Pall Mall, will have 
done something to lessen the supply to the 
Institution. While writing upon this subject 
we may remark that, as usual, the copies from 
the old masters by students were exhibited 
at the closing of tho school at the end of the 
last year. The works were in everything 
very much like those of all antecedent exhi- 
bitions. We have on many occasions, not in 
reference particularly to the school of the 
British Institution, but with respect to copying 
generally, expressed disapprobation of copying 
as prejudicial rather than otherwise to students. 
If we consider the class of painters who work in 
any of the groat galleries — for instance the 
Louvre — we shalL find that the bulk of them 
are mere 'copyists, and’ it is they who multiply 
bad imitations, which, falling into the hands of 
dishonest picture‘dealerB, are sold as originals. 
Students on the contrary work from the antique, 
or the life, or landscape natoe. We believe 
that the British Institution is wealthy — the 
copying school might there be turned into a 
school for the study of the antique, without 
clashing with any other establishment, and this 
would be a real benefit'to rising members of the 
profession. The extent of copying required by 
an artist is a memorandum of light and shade, 
associations of colour, a disposition of material, 
and this in water-colours may be done in a 
sketch of half-an-hour. 

The National Gallery.— O f therpeent nume- 
rous additions to the National Collection, four — 
describing incidents in the life of St. Hubert, are 
by the Meister Yon Werden, another series by 
the Liesborn master, tho painter whose works 
principally existed in the convent of Liesborn, 
near Munster. These masters were of the West- 
phalian school, and the Liesborn master fiourished 
about 1440, and the Meister Yon Werden was 
his pupil with Yon Gorvey, Yon Soest, and others. 
The Westphalian school fiourished at the com- 
mencement of the fifteenth century and was inde- 
pendent of the school of Cologne, and even of that 
of Flanders ; there exist some works of an earlier 
master, which go back to the fourteenth century. 
The ^pirations- of the Westphalian school were 
principally ideal, in which the master shows 
power and redundancy, but in the heads there is 
all the individuality of portraiture. The chiar- 
oscuro of Yan Eyck became at once popular among 
the neighbouring schools, but the Westphalian 
painters remained true to their unqualified day- 
light effects, as we see them in their pictures. The 
series contains a “Virgin and St. John,” by 
Lambert Lombard, of the Netherlands school, 
who lived between 1506 and 1660. I^ere is a 
small upright picture by Gerhard Van derMeeren, 
who is supposed to have assisted his master Van 
Eyck in the great work, “The Adoration of the 
Lamb,” parts of which are among the most valu- 
able acquisitions of the Berlin Museum. The 
gemmed robes in this pictui’e, which is also but a 
fragment, put to shame all the efforts of modern 
pre-Raffaellite art. We find also here a “Madonna 
and Child,” by Ludger zum Ring, whose most 
important work is in the possession of the West- 
phalian Art-Union at Munster : it represents God 
the Father as the Avenger of Sin, with Christ, 
the Virgin, and the heavenly host. The Berlin 
Museum contains another work by this painter. 
We have never seen pictures of a period so early 
in such excellent condition : this would be enough 
with a certain class of critics to create doubts of 
their originality : if however, their pedigree of 
pokessionship be authenticated, that is con- 
clusive. On the suppression of the Convent of 
Liesborn, the large altar-piece was cut up and some * 
of these pictures are the remnants of the work. 
On the wings there were eight pictures, of which 
remain “ The Annunciation,” “ The Presentation 
in the Temple,” and a portion of the “Adoration of 
the Kings,*' &o., which came into the possession of 
Herr fi^uger, formerly of Aix-la-Chapelle, but now 
we believe of Minden, from whose collection they 

were obtained for the National Gallery. They 
are full of the errors of their period, but show 
at the same time the laborious exactitude of the 
early German Schools, and yet this is here and 
there accompanied, but in the draperies only, by 
somewhat of the generosity of the earlier cele- 
brities of the Italian Schools. In the faces the 
markings are only sufficient for the drawing, nob 
enough for the rounding* of the parts ; bub in 
many points they are infinitely superior to the 
works of many contemporary painters which are 
more highly prized. They seem to have been 
painted only in oil, and for theii* purity and pre- 
sarvation they are indebted to the simplicity of 
the vehicle and the mere earths used in their 
colour. These pictures are only valuable as 
historical examples ; there is little that a pro- 
gressive school can gather from them. 

The Panopticon. — This elegant building, in 
itself one of the most beautiful of the public 
edifices of London, has been rendered greatly 
attractive recently by many new and important 
featm’es. Pictorial Lectures on the Seat of the 

War and the Arctic Voyages, have been inter- 
spersed with the usual scientific descriptions of 
machinei’y, &c. Holiday folks have been pro- 
vided with amusement in the Story of Aladdin, 
exhibited in a series of dissolving views accom- 
panied by a very amusing running commentary, 
full of puns andj quaint imaginings, most ex- 
cellently delivered by Mr. J. S. Buckingham, 
who is one of the clearest and best of the popu- 
lar lecturers. The most beautiful novelty is the 
grand fountain rendered luminous by the newly 
discovered French process. It is the most elegant 
and beautiful of sights, to* dwell on the ever- 
changing form of this vast column of water, 
entirely luminous, and resembling liquid fire, in 
every variegated colour of the most vivid inten- 
sity, shooting upward from tho ground to the 
vast dome of the roof, and falling back in showers 
of light. The power which water possesses of 
holding and reflecting light was never shown in 
such perfection before. The grand character of 
the jet which occupies the centre of the Panop- 
ticon gives the fullest scope for its display, and 
the exceeding beauty of the exhibition gives it a 
paramount place over all others displayed with- 
in the walls, making it a fitting finale to the 
evening exhibition. 

Bureord’s Panorama. — The glorious yet 
devastating war in the Crimea has afforded Mr. 
Burford, in conjunction with his able colleague, 

Mr. H. Selous, a subject for their pencils : the 
picture of the “ Battle of Alma,” now occupying 
the upper rotunda in Leicester Square, is a 
graphic and spirited illustration of that well- 
fought engagement. The sketches for the 
picture were, we understand, supplied by the 
best authorities; and as therefore we have a 
right to assume that the locality is correctly 
represented, it is indeed a marvel how any body 
of troops, whatever their discipline and courage, 
could have overcome the resistance offered them 
by such masses of the enemy, and from batteries 
so advantageously placed. The different points- 
of the battle, and the positions of the respective 
regiments which bore the brunt of it, are clearly 
marked out in the painting, which will doubtless 
attract a host of visitors, all of whom must 
regard it with interest, and many with 
melancholy satisfaction, when they think of the 
heroes who fell at Alma. As a work of Art, it 
sustains tho reputation of its authors. 

Mr. Bernal, who has been long distinguished 
for his attention to parliamencary duties, is less 
generally known as an indefatigable collector 
of objects of vertu. He has really devoted the 
leisure of a long life to the cultivation of this 
taste; this extensive collection of works of 
medieval Art, about to be dispersed, forms the 
great feature of the London sales this' season. 

His pictures are almost exclusively portraits, but 
they are genuine works of Holbein, Janet, Peti- 
tot, and Cooper ; Mr. Bernal also acquired a very 
remarkable series illustrative of the popular 
pageants, public processions, &c., of the sixteenth 
and seventeenth centuries, many of which are 
of exceeding curiosity; and others of historic 
value, ^ depicting the public receptions of 
sovereigns in the old continental towns, preserve 
life-like reminiscences of things long passed 
away. Among the cabinet pictures is one by 
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Ti’a Angelico. In Limoges enamels and glass 
painting the collection is rich. A small armonry 
contains about five hundred specimens of arines 
de luxe, richly inlaid and decorated, so that they 
really become works of Art ; added to these, 
are five perfect suits of armour, one of which is 
inlaid with the precious metals, and is unique 
in beauty. In Venetian and German glass the 
collection is also fine, as well as in choice 
pottery of Flanders and Germany. Mr.. Bernal, 
after many years, had succeeded in getting 
together the moat remarkable series of early 
watches ever found. They are above one 
hundred in number, and exhibit the mo^ 
extraordinary variety and fancy ; they certainly 
ought to be kept intact, for it is now almost 
hopeless to rival such a gathering. In antique 
plate, ivory carving, &c., the collection offers 
fine examples to 3he cognoscenti, but the most 
marvellous portion of the whole, for extent and 
beauty, is the Faience, or, as it is sometimes 
termed, Uaffaelle ware, of which there is such 
an abundance that, on entering the museum in 
which it was placed, the visitor might at first 
have mistaken it for the showroom of a modern 
china warehouse, so overloaded were the shelves 
with these rare and valuable objects. The great 
taste and knowledge displayed by Mr. Bernal 
have increased the value of the extraordinary 
collection so shortly to be dispersed by the 
auctioneer, and which would have added greatly 
to the stores of our national museum, if it could 
have been secured there. 

The Polytechnic Institution. — On the 
evening of the 24th of December, and previous 
to opening for ’the present season with its addi- 
tions and novelties, an interesting lecture on 
Sound was delivered at this institution by Mr. 
Pepper; in’ the course of which the lecturer 
showed, according to experiments originally in- 
stituted by Professor Wheatstone, the manner 
in which sound was conveyed by suitable con- 
ductors. The repeating media were five hai*ps, 
which were arranged on the fioor of the theatre, 
below which were musicians, whose instruments 
were as distinctly heard as if in the theatre 
while contact with the conductor was main- 
tained, but silence instantly ensued on the 
removal of the harps. These effects were very 
remarkable. This lecture was followed by the 
exhibition of a series of dissolving views illus- 
trative of the “ Story of Sindbad the Sailor.” 
These clever and ingeniously designed grotes- 
ques must have told successfully among the 
entertainments provided for the youth of both 
sexes who at this season look for amusement. 

The War in the Crimea.— Mr. E. Armitage, 
who gained a prize for his picture of the “Battle 
of Meanee,” in the Westminster Hall Exhibition, 
a few years since, recently sailed for the seat of 
war, being commissioned by the firm of Messrs. 
Gambart & Co. to execute some pictures of the I 
military operations in the Crimea, We hear, 1 
too, that Mr. E. Goodall, a ‘son of the eminent 
engraver, has also departed for the same destina- 
tion, as the artist of the Illustrated News. 

The Illuminated Works oe Mr. Owen Jones, 
sold a few weeks since under the hammer of 
Mr. Hodgson, realised a large sum. Tlus is not 
to be wondered at when we find included 
among them most of his finest works, as “ The 
Alhambra,” D’Agincourt’s “ History of Art by its 
Monuments,” “ Illuminated Books of the Middle 
Ages,” “Winged Thoughts,” “The Song of 
Songs,” “Flowers and their Kindred Thoughts,” 

“ Views on the Hile, from Cairo,” “ The 
Preacher,” “Fruits from the Garden and the 
Field,” &c. &c. It is not, we believe, generally 
known, that tJie whole of Mr. Jones’s publica- 
tions were printed in his own establishment, 
and, of course, under his immediate supervision : 
they rank among the best examples of “illumi- 
nated” printing that modern Art and Scien’eo 
have produced. 

Paris Industrial Exhibition.— Our fellow- 
subjects in Canada, stimulated by the success 
which attended the exhibition of the productions 
of their country in the Crystal Palace of 1851, 
are making great efforts to uphold their credit 
in Paris during the presently ear. An executive 
committee has been appointed, who recommend 
the formation of local committees in the chief 
towns of Upper and Lower Canada. 


EEVJEWS. 


A Handbook por Young Painters. By C. P. 
Leslie, K.A,, Author of “The Life of Con- 
stable.” With Illustrations. Published by 
I. Murilvy. London. 

It has been a debateablo questioHj and still is mth 
a few conti'oversialists, whether British Art owes 
much, or indeed anything, to the system of instruc- 
tion pursued iu the schools of our Eoyal Academy. 
We have heai*d strong arguments adduced against 
the utility of any schools of painting that ever ex- 
isted, if we ai’G to imderstandby the tei-m “school” 
a public institution whose object is to educate by 
lectjires, by certain presciibed tasks, and by the dis- 
ti'ibution of piizes and honours : and the opponents 
of this system point to the great Italian masters iu 
snppoil} of them opinions. How it is undoubtedly 
true that although the artists of Italy, even at a very 
early date, fomed themselves into associations, in 
them respective cities, for the puipose of protecting 
and promoting them art, there is, we believe, little 
or no proof of the existence of an “Academy,” in 
the sense which is now applied to the word. 'Indi- 
vidual painters had then their own schools, in which 
each taught Avithont other aid than that afforded 
by his own advanced disciples : thus we read of 
the “ School of the Carracci,” the “ School of Etif- 
faelle,” of “ Titian,” of “ Giorgione,” of “ Bellini,” 
each of which had his ovm professed scholars and 
imitators receiAlng immediate insti’uetion and ad- 
vice fi’om the master himself ; neither pupils nor 
master, so far as onr knoAvledge extends, derhung 
any advantage from any associated hodjL Tlieso 
and other great names may certainly be refeiTed to 
triumphantly by the opponents of Eoyal Academies ; 
but then, on the other hand, we must take into con- 
sideration the difference between the epochs in which 
they lived and our own, as well as the difference of 
character and cmcumstances apparent in the painters 
of the olden time and those of om’ ovu. In the 
earlier periods, Art seemed not to require the adven- 
titious aid of academical institutions ; it was recog- 
nised and pati-onised extensively by princes, nobles, 
and mitred chimchmen : the tni'one and the altar 
alike contended for its productions, and paid due 
homage to those Avhose genius created them. And 
hence the painters of those days, wo are speaking 
now of the highest among them, requmed suitable 
assistance to enable them to carry out the numerous 
works they were commissioned to execute ; they took 
delight in their “ schools,” and were proud of the 
ti’oops of yoimg men Avho flocked to them studios for 
insti’iiction and employment. It is not so now ; no 
artist of the present time, even of a secondary rank, 
Avonld trouble himself with pupils ; the drudgery 
of teaching, as it is generally considered, and as, 
indeed, it too often is, would not be submitted to 
by any artist, except in veiy special instances, who 
can maintam a respectable position Avithont such an 
application of his talents, unless j perchance, it be iu 
connection Avith some recognised institution in 
which a professorship confers on the holder a mark 
of dignity. The establishment of a public academy, 
therefore, in a conntiy like ours, becomes a necessity, 
for he who Avould apply himself to the study of Ai’t, 
has scarcely another resource, certainly none so 
adapted to hiS'Avants ; and although a few excellent 
painters may he named among the ranks of British 
artists who have never had the advantages of aca- 
demical instruction, the far larger majority Avere at 
one time or another found among the classes that as- 
sembled at Somerset House or in Trafalgai* Square. 

Though these remarks seem naturally to arise 
from the Amlume Ijing before us, it is not our in- 
tention to enter here upon a defence of the Eoyal 
Academy itself, which would be altogether imcalled 
for and unnecessaiy, nor even of the system of edu- 
cation adopted in that institution. There may, or 
may not, be defects in the modes of instimction to 
which the pupils are subjected, for what system is 
perfect ? — or, we should perhaps rather say, a sphit 
less exclusive, one more in harmony -with the general 
feehng of the age, might be adA\antageously brought 
to bear upon its directing coimcils ; yet none Avho 
are acquamted Avith the actual w'orking of the 
schools but must admit that the respective professoi-s 
labour diligently, zealously, and ably for the ad- 
vancement of their pupils. In the system pui’sued 
the annual lectures occupy a prominent position, as a 
means of tustcucting the mind ; it is in the lectiu’e- 
room that theories and piinciples are taught which 
.the student must apply in the school of painting and 
elsGAA’here. The lectures on painting by Ee^molds, 
BaiTy, Opio, Fuseli, Phillips, and Howard ; on 
sculptiire, by Flaxman and Sh* Eichard IVest- 
niacott ; and on architectiire, by Soane and 
Cockerell, are all more or less excellent and useful ; 
some of them may be classed among the most valu- 
able contiibutions to our Art-literature; aud to 
these may noAv be added the lectures delivered by 
Mr. Lesue, who having recently reth'ed from the 


chair of the professor of painting, has now through 
the press, gh^en a Avider ehculation to the doctianea 
he taught Avithin the Avails of the Academy. 

But the book now before us contains more than 
the professor’s addi-esses to his auditors, ‘ ‘ Though,” 
he says ‘ ‘ the Icctui’es delivered at the Eoyal Academy 
fonai the greater part of this volume, they have been 
carefully revised, and recast into other forms ; and 
Avith such additional matter as I venture to hope 
may render it Avorthy of the attention, not only of 
young £u-tists, but,^ in some degree, of painters past 
the ;^eiiod of pupilage, and also of that now lai’ge 
and mcreasing class of lovers of Aid Avho sftlom their 
houses AAith pictures.” Mr. Leslie has thus most 
judiciously cast forth a net large and strong enough 
to enclose others than the young artistic aspirant. 

The “Handbook” consists of sixteen sections or 
chapters, each imder a different head, servhig as 
the text of his discourse ; those texts include eA’^ery 
subject to wMch the attention of a painter need he 
dh’ected, Avhile the subject itself is ti'eated in a 
manner at once interesting, instructwe, and popu- 
lar ; it is evident Mr. Leslie has studiously aA^oided 
to AViite according to the learning of schools, and 
has addi*essed himself to the judgment, taste, and 
feeling of those AA'ho listen to liis instructions ; and 
this, in om opinion, is after aU the most effective 
mode of teachmg. It is of little use to ply AAith 
dogmas and theories, however correct aud time 
they may be in themselves, minds which are com- 
paratively unfoi’mcd and wholly imtrained, and 
therefore not in a condition to comprehend abstruse 
doctiines, nor to retain them if imderstood. The 
knowledge of any art or science must be by pro- 
gressive steps ; the first thing a wise teacher Avould 
aim at is to interest his pupil in his subject and to 
render it attinctive ; w'hen he has done this as a 
kind of foundation he may erect upon it, by degrees, 
a stracture solid, beautiful, and endiuing. 

It is not, however, to be assumed from this esti- 
mate of Mr. Leslie’s work, that the “le anting” of 
Ai't is kept out of sight; on the contrary, Itis 
criticisms on the pictures and styles of the greatest 
ancient and modern painters ore full and to the 
pm-pose ; in fact, just Avhat we should expect from 
so excellent an artist, and from a AAuiter of- an ac- 
complished mind and acute observation. Could we 
afford the necessary space, it would gratify us to 
transfer to our columns some of his opimons on 
those mattem, as well as on Ai’t and its practice 
generally : but we cannot do this, and must there- 
fore concludo a task we feel to have inadequately 
performed, by commending the volume to all whom 
the subject inay concern: aad have read it with 
pleasure aud with profit. The illustrations, chiefly 
in outline, from the compositions of Eaffaelle, Eu- 
bens, aud other distinguished old masters, are valu- 
able as elucidations of the author’s critical remarks. 


Coming op Age. Engraved bA^ F. Hole from the 
Pictuin by AV*. P. Frith, K.A. Published by 
the AiiT-tlNiON OF Glasgoay. 

There must he some peculiar fitness for the office 
held by the council of the Art-Union of GlasgOAV, 
Avhich enables the members to select such capital 
subjects as those they ai’e accustomed to issue, as 
engravings, to their suhscrihers. Each season this 
society advances Avith an energy and spirit that avt 
do not see elsewhere : last year it brought out 
Eyall’s fine print of “Eetum from Deer Stalking,” 
and now the subscribers of the present year awH he 
entitled to an ongTavin^ from one of the best pic- 
tm’es, of its clas^ which the British School of Art has 
produced. — Mr. Frith’s “ Conting of Age,” exhibited 
at the Eoyal Academy in 1849, Avhere it received the 
most marked approAul ; and who that saw it tlien 
can forget the chaimiag iliusti’ation of the days of 
“ good Gueen Bess,” so pow^erfully and pleasantly 
shadowed forth in the work ? the noble baronial 
mansion, Avith its gable ended roofs and decorated 
chimneys, and oriel windows, and porteuilised 
gateway; the spacious com’tyard thronged with 
retainers and tenants feasting in honom of their 
young lord, who stands on the entrance steps of 
the haU, Usterdng to a congratulatory address,^ or 
something of the kind, read by a grave-looking 
personage with “spectacled nose,” hut Avhose 
doublet is too spruce for that of the parish clerk, 
even on such a gala- day. We’, in om' days of 
commercial actiAity and enterprise, can scarcely 
realise such a scene of festive enjoyment as this, 
wMch almost instinctively puts a question to us ; — 
“ Ai'e we,’Avith all our boasted advancement in science 
and clvtiisatiou, really a wiser and happier people 
than Avere our forefathers of three centuries ago r ” 
Mr, HoU’s plate is one of the largest Ave remember 
to have seen executed; iis general effect is veiy 
brilliant and poAverful, and all the faces are deli- 
cately engi’aved. We know not how long he has 
been at Avork upon it, nor the necessity winch may 
have existed for getting the plate into the hands of 
the printer, but looking at the print with a ciitical 
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eye, yro are inclined to say that another month’s, 
lahour would have improved certain portions of it, 
and made it one of the best among niodcrn engrav- 
ings. Still, as it is, it is a beautiful work, and 
if it does not draw a large muster of subscribers to 
the (rlasgow Society, no engraving ever will. 

We may remark here, as not out of place, that 
the council of this society are preparing to issuej as 
prizes this season, a large chromolithograph print, 
from Ml-. Gilbert’ a “Spanish Peasants goin^ to 
Market,” together ^vith bronzes, statuettes, &c, ; 
they have already bought pictm’es to a considerable | 
amount, 'sthich, we presume, will, as is the custom 
of the society, be exhibited in London before the 
distiihutioa. 

BioanAPHiOAL Catalogue op the Pbincjipal 
Italian Paintehs *, with a T.tABLE op the 
C oNTEatPOHAitY SCHOOLS opItaly. Designed 
as a Handbook to the Picture Gallery. By a 
Lapy. Edited by Ealph H. Wohhum. Pub- 
lished by J. MuiiEAY, London. 

The farther wn recede from the great epochs of 
Italian Art, the more deshous we are to learn all 
that concerns it and those who raised it to its high 
estate ; hut the difficulty of acquii’ing such Imow- 
ledge increases with the flight of centuries, or oren 
half centuries ; and at this distance of time one can 
scarcely expect to find anything new with reference 
to them or their works. Modem wi’iters can only 
glean from their predecessors, hut in thus pursuing 
a track already trodden they can be of essential 
service to the Art-student, in proportion to the 
pains taken to reconcile discrepancies, to correct 
errors, and* to substantiate or refute what has been 
problematically stated. That this is neither an 
easy task, nor ono devoid of laboin’,'i3 evident 
from the list of works which the editor tells ns 
have been referred to in the compilation of this 
small “ Biographical Catalogue” numbering about 
tvvo hundred pages : the list enumerates the titles 
of about as many boolts, in almost all tho languages 
of southern Europe, which have been consulted 
either directly or indirectly. Now as we know Mr. 
Wornum to be as zealous after truth as he is diligent 
and painstaking in research, wc have a right to 
assume that he and his fellow -labourer, Miss 
Fai’quhar, the “ Lady,” have issued a volume as 
Aee from error as the nature of the work uill admit 
of. In a “ Handbook ” intended for use in a 
picture gaUory, ono cannot reasonably expect that 
the biographies of some huntkeds of painters 
should be very copious ; here, howeverj they are 
Bufiiciently ample, and the characteristics of the 
leading artists are judiciously pointed out ; or to use 
the effitor’s own language m his preface : “ the 
articles consist in general of the essential biograph- 
eal facts when knoum, and in a concise character of 
tho painter’ s style ; with a notice of the most access- 
ible of his principal works while at the end of 
each notice, the name of some previous writer, or 
writers, is appended, for tho benefit of those who 
desh’e to enlarge, theii* acquaintance with the 
painter and his works. The especial object in the 
compilation of this catalogue is thus stated by the 
editor : — “ Ordinary guide-books do not in any way 
meet the necessity of those who vdsh to under- 
stand as well as to see, nor do the catalogues of 
collections themselves, even in their own individual 
cases, except in two or thi*ee rare iustances ; diction- 
aries of painters are meagre, ciunbrous, and inaccu- 
rate ; and even a good Mstory is as ill- adapted for 
incidental references as for the pocket. It was 
under these impressions that Miss Earquhai' took 
the meritorious resolution of attempting to supply 
in some degree this admitted desideratum, and the 
uresent little work is the result ; the object has 
been to produce a pocket handbook which should 
contain much essential information in a very small 
compass we will only add for om'selves, we 
shoHd desire no other in any visit we paid to a 
gallery of Italian Art: Miss Farquhar’s “Hand- 
book” adds another worthy name to the list of fan 
candidates for the Ihanlcs of the Art-loving public. 

! 'We must not, however, forget to mention that 
j Mr. "Wornum has introduced into the volume a list 
of the principal painters of Italy, in a tabular form, 

1 ^ classified according to their respective schools, from 

tho thirteenth to the eighteenth centuries inclusive ; 
so arranged and divided that we see at a glance the 
contemporaneous paintei’s of each school, and the 
periods when they flourished j this is a most valuable 
addition to the book, 

1 Illust^tions op SomPTunE, By an Animal 
Painter. With Notes by aNaturalist. Photo- 
^aphed for T. Constable & Co., Edinhurgh ; 
Barton, Adams & Co. ; Aokeumann & Co., 
London. 

new art of photography seems destined to enter 
the usta with the arts of the engravers on metal and 
wood, and with the Uthographer in the work of 


book-illustiution ; whether it is likely to supersede 
these is a question wo will not undertake to detor- 
mine *, the world is, however, wide enough for them 
all . The ‘ ‘ Illustrations of Scripture ’ ’ is altogether 
a novelty in design and in execution: the artist, 
whose name does not appear on the title page, but 
wdiom, from the monogram on the prints, we 
believe to bo hir. Blackburn, of Edinburgh, has, 
we presume, selected certaia texts from the biblc, 
in which reference is made to animals, and from 
these subjects ho has diuwn pictures and afterwards 
1 submitted the latter to the photographic process. 
There are twenty lUustratLons, representing a 
variety of beasts and birds chawn with unques- 
tionable accinacy and with great spirit ; and were 
the human figine is inti’oduced, the pictures become 
historical: some of them are really fine compo- 
sitions, exhibiting more than the genius of a mere 
animal painter ; we may instance, as examples, the 
“ Passage of theEed Sea ; ” the “Ewe-lamb,” and 
“Lazarus:” the photograiffis generally are good; 
occasionally, however, we find them a little weak. 
The •“ Notes of aNatm'nlist,” by Mr. James Wilson, 
as we bave understood, are descriptive of the habits 
and history of the several creatures which the artist 
has represented 'with his pencil; these “notes” 
are ample, and both entertaining and instructive. 

Gems of the Great Exhibition. The Day 
Before Marriage. The Crucifixion. 
Printed and Published by G. Baxter, 11, 
Northampton Square. 

Wo have occasionally noticed, as they appeared, 
Mr. Baxter’s prints in oil-colours, of some of the 
moat attractive “views” in the Great Exhibition : 
he has now completed the scries, in nine pictures, 
and ha*ring put them into a rich binding of gold 
and purple, issues them as a single volume, and a 
hook of beautiful “gems” they make; tho sculp- 
tm’ed works in the Exhibition forming the principal 
features in each scene. The minuteness of detail, 
the delicacy and accmucy of the di’awings, and the 
brilliancy of the colom's, are almost marvellous in 
pictui’es so small and so full of subject : the book is 
altogether an elegant and worthy memento/ in 
miniature, of the “world’s wonder.” The “Day 
Before Marriage ” — representing a young gui 
reclining against the trunk of a magnificent tree, 
with an expression of deep thought upon her 
countenance — is also, we presume, an example of 
Mr. Baxter’s patent process; but though a pretty 
subject, the print docs not please us so well as many 
others he has produced. The figure comes out very 
well, but the landscape portion of tho works is 
rather confused, and very heavy ; whether or no 
this is attributable to the size of the print, which 
is rather large, we cannot say; but it is onr 
opinion that the process employed in this style 
of printing is scarcely applicable to pictui’es of 
this scale. Mr. Baxter’s print of the “Cruci- 
fixion,” puzzles ns, as to his method of producing 
it ; he announces it as “ executed by the 
Baxterotype,” but what that is we must confess 
our ignorance of. We have in our possession 
a glorious photograph, of the same subject, fr’om a 
piece of ancient sculpture, executed in Paris, of 
which Mr. Baxter’s print is ah imitation, and a 
capital one it is too, wanting only the shai’pness 
and delicate gi’adationa of light and shade that 
appear in the draperies of the figm-es, and, in parts 
the bold relief, which the photograph has, to 
render it equal to the other: it is, however, an 
extraordinary production, worthy of being framed 
and hun^ in any “ chamber of quiet thoughts.” 
The original composition, by whomsoever it is, as 
the sculptor’s name has not been made public, is 
one of the noblest and the most solemnly impres- 
sive we have ever seen of this subject, 

Poems. By William Bell Scott. Published 
by ‘Smith, Elder ,& Co., London. 

Ml’. Scott, as he hints in a corner of Ms frontispiece, 
is a painter as well as a poet ; and we have in this 
small volume, what we do not often find conjoined, 
the two_ Muses illnsfratiug each other thi’ough the 
same mind and hand. We could have wished there 
had been more of the work of the graver, illustra- 
ting as it does, in what little we have of it, with 
quaint and simple feeling, but thoughtful and 
accomplished sldll, the current of the poet’s pen. 

Mr. Scott’s verses are certainly not of the vain 
and evanescent sort wMch are too much thrust 
ou us daily, by many unfortunately over-credulous 
in their fancied poetic ability. These poems are 
evidently the result of deep and true poetic impulse, 
rendering itself with involuntary joy into simple, 
harmonious, and attractive form. They ai’e of the 
sort wMch not only can, and must be, read twice 
and thrice, but wMoh gain at every reading. The 
uader-cun*ent of symbolic meaning, of allusion 
through the outer to the inner world, which is one 
of the attractive characteristics of many or, most of 


these poems, forces one to return to and dwell upon 
passages continually, finding in them fresh thoughts 
and beauties . 

It is impossible in a few words of remark, and 
without illustrativo quotations, to do justice to 
verses of the high and earnest, hut somewhat pecu- 
liar character of these before ns. That they -^11 
he apiu’ociatcd by many of Idndrcd natiu-e, who, in 
lesser endo-vvment of poetic language, rejoice to find 
a worthy voice, wo have no doubt. And to such, 
even thus curtly, wo are glad to introduce them, 
'with our hearty commendation. 

A Eew Words by way of a Letter addressed 
TO THE Directors of the Crystal Palace 
• Company. By S, L. Sotheby. Published by 
J. E. Smith, London. 

As one of the shareholders in the “ Crystal Palace 
Company,” Mr. Sotheby, the well-kno'wn auctioneer 
of literary and artistic works, has -thought proper to 
^ offer publicly to the Bfreotors a few words of 
remonstrance against certain arrangements in the 
building aff’ecting the comfort of visitors, against 
the arrangement of the “ Eefreshment Depart- 
ment’^ as regards its financial profits, and also 
against the decorations of some of the courts, as 
' well as one or two other points to wMch he desires 
to direct the attention of the Directors. Without 
entering into the matters discussed by Mr. Sotheby 
in his pamphlet, we will briefly say that if his 
suggestions were carried out, the public, whether 
they visit this beautiful edifice as mere pleasure- 
seekers and idlers, or to derive instruction from 
what they see there, would be benefited by the 
change. “None would rejoice more than ourselves 
to Imow that the Company was in a thriving con- 
dition pccuniaiily, as the existence of the “Palace” 
must rest on its success as a commercial speculation : 
aU ad-rice, therefore, that, in our judgment, tends 
to help forward such a result, and Mr. Sotheby’s 
seems to ns of this natme, we cannot but recom- 
mend. 

Yictoria Eegia ; or, the Great Waterlily of 
America. With a brief account of its Discovery 
and Introduction into Cultivation : -with lUus- 
ti-ations, by W. Silarp, of Specimens gi’O-wn at 
Salem, Massachusetts, U.S. A. By John Fisk 
Allen. Printed and ]?ublished for the Author, 
by Dutton & Wentworth, Boston, H.S. 

It is fitting that the gigantic natural productions 
of a gigantic country should be illusti’ated on a 
suitable scale of magnitude, and tMs Mr. Allen has 
done in Ms six pubhshed plates of drawings talcen 
fi’om the noble Victoria Hegia, They are exceed- 
ingly well executed in cM’omolithography, and 
show us the plant in its various stages of develop- 
ment, from the leaves of tM-ee weeks’ growth to the 
perfect flower. The descriptive text, wMoh is 
ample and replete -with information upon the 
treatment of the subject discussed, is boldly printed 
in golden letters, foi’ming on the whole, a work 
beautiful in itself^, and most creditable to the taste 
and execution of the American press. Indeed, it is 
scarcely too much to say that no press of any 
country has ever issued a production more ad- 
mirable— at once superb and in good taste. 

Pictures of Life and Ch^vracter, from the 
Collection of Mr. Punch. By John Leech. 
PubHshed by Bradbury & Ev^vns, Loudon. 

It was a capital idea to collect a large number of 
the choicest “ bits ” from the picture gallery of our 
humorous contemporary “ Punch,” to issue as a 
distinct pubUcation : it is just the sort of tiling to 
dissipate the ennui of a dra-wing-room ere dinner is 
announced, or to promote the Mlarity of a Meside 
group. Mr. Leech’s pencil is asririd as prolific; 
he is the Eowlandson of Ms day, mth a Mgher aim 
in Ms satire, and -rith less oi tho burlesque than 
that Yory clever caricatui’ist. He rebuJees tho 
follies of the age -rith a kindly, yet unsparing 
hand, and conveys amusement wlnle he exposes the 
foibles of human nature in the young, and -in 
children of a larger gi’o-srih : such teachings are 
often more effectual to re.sti’ain folly than would be 
the lectures of a whole college of learned professors. 

Nelson at Trafalgar, October 21st, 1805. 
Engi’aved by C. W. Sharpe, from the Picture 
by 0. Lucy. Published by Lloyd, Brothers, 
London. 

An engraving, intended as a companion to that 
from Delaroche’s picture of “ Napoleon at Fontain- 
bleau.” Mr. Lucy’s painting represents Nelson 
sitting in the cabin of the “ Yictory,” on the eve of 
the battle ; it attrketed our attention in the Eoyal 
Academy exhibition of last year as a well-conceived 
and characteristic ^rtrait of our great naval hero. 
Mr. Shai’pe has ably retained in his engraving, 
the solemn, thoughtful expression of the original. 
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THE BETTISH INSTITUTION. 

EXHIBITION, 1S55. 

V HIS exbibitioa was open- 

ed to private view on 
Saturday the 3rd. of 
February, and publicly 
m l^l on the folio wiug Hon- 

number of 
works is 559, including 
sixteen sculptural pro- 
ductions. It may be 
observed, and we think with 
justice, that we have no insti- 
.^pL> tution in which a perfect collective 
representation of our school is to 
^ be found. This is attributable to the 
r divisions of the profession, which are 
^ in greater variety than have ever 
before existed in any school, ancient or 
modern ; not even excepting the charac- 
teristic differences which distinguished those 
of the Isles of Greece. In one collection we 
are oppressed with portraiture, elsewhere 
it might be said there is no genius for land- 
scape — in others landscape abounds to the 
exclusion of portraiture ; here a statist of 
a foreign school would say there was no 
portraiture in England. Again, we are 
amid a ciT*'ioas variety of rustic human- 
kind, aneep, cows and their tender yeanlings, 
green and still life ; or, it may be, we may 
now and then cast up on the sea- shore and 
find ourselves listening to the sublimely 
Homeric measure of the ever-labomung 
sea. Adas ! the Muse of History has no home 
among us, and our poetry for the most part 
is of the ballad and domestic strain. A dis- 
tribution of power is the next thing to 
weakness, and foreign critics will never 
believe we have a school until a sufficiently 
concentrated evidence be offered to the 
contrary. The collection now before us 
contains works of a high order of merit in 
every department of Art; but it would 
seem as if many of the contributors had 
been painting for a cabinet of miniatures, by 
the works which they have sent. We have 
not often to complain that the pictures ex- 
hibited here are too large; hut we may 
vei'y fairly say that many painters of 
known power are represented by works 
much too small ; and again, in the choice of 
subject there is hut little originality ; when- 
ever one artist breaks new ground he is 
sure to he -followed by others till the repe- 
tition becomes painful : but to proceed to 
particulars — 

No. 1. ^Cow and Sheep,’ T. S. Cooper, 
A.E. A., is a small picture of a class which 
the artist has been repeating for the last 
ten years. On the foreground grows the 
same evergreen and everlasting dock, a 
tradition from a long line of Dutch painters. 
The mouths, eyes, and feet of the animals 
are insufficiently made out. 

No. 2. ^An English Cottage Home,’ T. 


Creswick, E.A. This small picture is 
perhaps a veritableUocality ; at least there 
is but little of the ideal about it. The fore- 
ground and buildings are most carefully 
rendered, but the trees are deficient of 
qualities which especially charm us in foliage, 
and it were desirable that the peep which 
plays the part of background were really 
distant. 

No. 6. * * * * F. Wybhrd. 

“ Maiden with the meek brown eyes, 

In whose orb a shadow lies. 

Like the dusk in evening skies.*’ 

A small study of a female head and bust in 
profile ; it is the best bead we have seen 
exhibited under this name. 

No. 7. ‘ Still Water — a Creek of the 
Zuycler Zee,’ E. W. Cooke, A.E. A. This is a 
very small picture, and not perhaps among 
the most successful of the painter’s North 
Sea series ; the surface is enamelled, and 
here and there crude. 

No. 8. ^Children and Butterfly,’ W. 
Hemsley. a smah composition showing 
two children in an open landscape ; the 
little figures are characterised by the 
happiest traits of infantine expression. 

No. 12. ‘Tunbridge Wells — The Parade,’ 
C. E. Stanley. This picture affords a very 
accui’ate representation of the place, but 
the subject has scarcely enough of pictorial 
attraction. 

No. 10. ‘Shepherd of the Campagna di 
Eoma,’ B. Buckner. A life-sized figure, 
that of a boy ; accurate as to Italian cos- 
tume and charactei*, hut too much refined, 
especially in the hands and features, for the 
pure rusticity of the Campagna. In pose 
and lifelike expression, it is among the best 
of this class of pictures we have seen, but it 
were to be wished, for the sake of the effect, 
that the dog were not there. 

No. 24. ‘A Watering Place,’ F. E. Lee, 
E.A., and T. S. Cooper, A.E. A. The subject 
is altogether unworthy of these artists. It 
is a small picture, presenting a farm-house 
with a pond in which are a /ew cows. 
The animals are loose in execution. 

No, 25. ‘ A Sea Nymph,’ W. E. Frost, 
A.E.A. One of these small single figiu*e 
pictures which this artist paints with such 
a charming feeling. It is finished with all 
the nicety of a careful nilniature. 

No. 28. ‘ St. Agnes,’ W. Gale. This is a 
small half-length, presented in a pose of 
devotion, but the features express rather 
wonder than adoration. The screen dividing ' 
the background precedes in some degree 
the figure, which seems too small for 
the head. The picture is otherwise dis- 
tinguished by taste and great delicacy' of 
touch. 

No. 29. ‘An Unwelcome Catch,’ G. Smith. 
We see in this composition, which is small, 
a boy seated on the hank of a stream, 
whence he has just drawn forth an eel. In 
the incident there is nothing, but the 
picture is highly intei*esting from the 
sweetness and truth by which it is every- 
where distinguished. 

No. 34. ‘The Elver Awe, Argyleshire, 
looking towards the Pass of Brands,’ F. E. 
Lee, B.A. The material is successfully 
superseded by the effect, — that of a sultry 
summer day, shaded into gloom by an ap- 
proaching thunder-storm. The theme is 
rendered with spirit and truth, and in a 
tone of severity unus ually daring. The rocks 
on the left, however, are exceptional : they 
seem to have been a difficulty. 

No. 41. ‘A Farm Yard,’ A. J. Stark. A 
subject extremely unassuming, but eveiy- 
where treated with gi'eat ability. 

No. 42. ‘A Study,’ J. Partridge. The 
title is accompanied by the line from Tasso, 
“ Penaoso rigor dolce, fe in quel volto.” 


but the study is a portrait, — that of a lady, 
head and bust, of the size of life. Many of • 
the lines, as those of the eyes and the lips, 
are extremely hard, suggesting the idea 
that the picture has been painted too near 
to the sitter. 

No. 43. ‘Fruit — from. Nature,’ Miss E. 
Stannard. a dessert of the fruits usually 
served up on canvas, — ^they are painted in a 
manner closely imitative of nature. 

No. 44. ‘ The Ladies of the Woods,’ T. 
Danby. These “ ladies ” are two children 
that have stra 3 "ed into the thicket, and 
seated themselves, in them red petticoats, 
precisely in the middle of the picture. We 
wish tliey had sat down a little more to the 
right, or even the left. The subject is its 
trees, a group of which rise near the centre. 
Their forms are very elegant, and they are 
made out with sweetness and grace which 
are very rarely communicated to trees. 
When such success attends a deparkme from 
conventionality, it may be signalised as the 
result of the best kind of originolity. 

No. 45. ‘ Lieut. -Gen. Sir G. Napier, Lieut.- 
Col. McMurdo, and Col. Leslie, leading 
Her Majesty’s and the Hon. East India 
Company’s Troops at the Yictory of 
Hyderabad,’ G, Jones, E.A. This is the 
sketch for a picture exhibited at the Eoyal 
, Academy ; it presents only a conihination 
I of masses, and an opposition of light and 
shade. 

No. 48. ‘Near Dawlish — South Devon,’ 

J. Mogford. The materials of this subj ect 
are presented under an evening effect, 
perfectly successful] in its description of 
repose. 

No. 50. ‘A Doubtful Eecoguition,’ T. F. 
Dicksee. a half-length figure of a cottager’s 
wife holding her child in her arms. The 
eyes of the infant are fixed upon the spec- 
tator, but with an expression rather of 
apprehension than of doubt. The relation 
between the mother and child is very natu- 
rally established. Both heads are skilfully 
painted, very sweetly coloured, and the 
di’awiug is skilful throughout. 

No. 56. ‘Free Sittings,’ F. Underhill. 
The scene is a country church dux'iog divine 
service, and the interest of the composition 
is centred in a group, composed of a mother 
and two children. The picture is not so 
freely painted as others we have seen exhi- 
bited under this name, but yet it is sketchy. 
We have observed that transitions from a 
spirited manner have frequently degenerated 
into weakness ; hut, perhaps, in such a case 
as this, the “ spiriting ” might be done even 
more gently without injury to the force of 
the picture. 

No. 57. ‘Windsor Castle — Morning,’ H. 
Dawson. This is a large pictui'e, affording 
a distant view of the castle from some dis- 
tance down the river on the Berkshire 
shore. The sun over Windsor, is feebly 
penetrating the morning mist, and dis- 
tributing its yet faint light over every 
portion of the landscape, but with a delicacy 
and propriety of feeling which only nature 
herself can dictate. On the left rises a 
screen of tall elms, which are drawn and 
painted with a fullness and richness of 
foliage rarely seen. ^ The picture shows no 
vulgar striving affer force — ^that is, the 
result of a close observance of natm*e. This 
artist excels in painting skies. 

No. 58. ‘ Near Loch Etive — Argyleshire,’ 
A. W. Williams. A small picture, fresh 
in [colour, and remarkable for its sky and 
distance. 

No. 62. ^ The Harvest Moon,’ G. A. Wil- 
liams. A small picture, showing at once 
the rising moon, and also on the trees the 
effect of the setting "sun, the lower part of 
the composition being in shade. There is 
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little in the picture ; but the sentiment is 
extremely agreeable. 

No. 63. ‘Hear Thou in Heaven Thy 
Dwelling-place,’ J. Sant. A female head 
and bust of the size of life ; the beau-ideal 
of the sweetest saint in the calendar. The 
artist seems to have painted this head 
from a new model : it is of a rounder con- 
tour than those we have been accustomed 
to see. Having expressed a wish that the 
eyes had been less full, the hands smaller, 
and the drapery less studiously dramatic, 
we have nothing further to wish. She 
severs the rose-leaves of her mouth, and 
breathes a prayer — ^but she pmys also with 
her eyes. The manner of the art is different 
from that of other recent pictures : this may 
not he felt by the artist so much as the 
observer. If anyone could sleep by tbis 
picture he would dream, first of Guido 
Eeni, then of Greuze. She is looking up— 
that is only conventional ; there is an equally 
profound adoration in eyes that look down. 

No. 64. ^ The Hoad to the Homestead,’ 
J, S. Haven. This road is enclosed by 
trees, and the treatment of those which fall 
into shade is sufficiently vigorous ; but this 
effect is in some degree vitiated by the pas- 
sage of lighter foliage on the left. A load 
of corn is passing along the road, but being 
unsupported it looks a light spot in the com- 
position. There is, however, great power 
and firmness of execution throughout. 

69. ^ Church and Convent of Madonna del 
Sasso, above Locarno — Head of Lago Mag- 
giore,’ G. E. Heeing. This is a large picture, 
showing a vast expanse of the shores of the 
lake. The church and convent rise on a 
pinnacle of rock near the centre of the pic- 
ture. The whole of the near site is broken, 
but beyond this the eye is carried across the 
lake and along the rugged sides of the op- 
posite mountains, until the summits of the 
range mingle with the sky. Everything is 
steeped in dolcefar 7iienie, the water beneath 
is asleep and the air above is stagnant ; we 
neither see nor hear anything stirring in 
the convent, and it is so warm that even 
- the sun seems to stand still. 

No. 76. ‘ An Old Acquaintance,’ J. Ins- 
Kipp. This is a study of a country girl, she 
is seated in an open composition. The 
treatment of the figure is distinguished by 
the taste which generally characterises the 
works of the painter, but the execution is 
certainly too mee. 

No. 77. ^ The Orphan’s Friend,’ R. H. 
Eoe. The story is not new ; the orphan is 
a lamb which, while lying by the side of its 
dead mother, has been attacked by an eagle, 
from the talons of which it is rescued by 
a dog.^ The pictime wants force, hut 
shows intimate knowledge of the living 
nature it represents. 

No. SO. ‘ The Wheatsheaf,’ F. Underhill. 
There are three figures in this composition, 
one is a child, which, while gathering flowers 
in the harvest-field, has fallen asleep under 
the sheaves of corn, the two others seem as 
if they had just found the sleeper. The 
incident is common-place, but it is pointedly 
described. 

No. 81. ^Olovelly,’ S. P. Jackson. This 
well-known subject is almost always painted 
from the same point of view ; that is, placing 
nearly in the centre of the composition that 
picturesque remnant of architecture. The 
village on the left, and under the cliff, falls 
into the shade. The sea and all that per- 
tains to purely marine painting is rendered 
more effectively than the quasi landscape 
portions of his pictures. 

NOi. 84, ^ The Cottage Door,’ E. J. Cobbbtt, 
Two figures are presented, that of a child 
seated and playing-with her doll, and her 
I elder sister, who is standing. Both are well 
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executed, and especially so are the ivy and 
hollyhocks at the cottage door. 

No 85. ^A Welsh River, Evening,’ J. 
Dearle. a tranquil stream surrounded by 
rocks and overhung by iji'ees. It has much 
originality and gi'eat sweetness of colour. 
The water is transparent in its dark re- 
flections, but where it repeats the sky it is 
hard and opaque. The light passages of 
the water are forced out of the composition. 
Some of the more distant rocks require 
toning down, and the swallows are much 
too large. 

No. 91. ^Who are YouV F. W. Ketl. 
Ovis hgiLitm* — and, as asking the question, 
eyes the intruder as scared sheep are wont. 
There are two foreground animals, both 
blackfaced mountaineers, admirably drawn 
and painted, but losing much of their im- 
portance because so much has been made 
of the landscape. 

No. 92. ‘Cathedral at Beauvais — Pic- 
ardy,’ L. J. Wood. It rises above a group 
of low, dear, dirty, old, picturesque houses 
which occupy the nearest site. The whole 
of the architectui'al detail is made out with 
the utmost nicety, but the colour of the 
cathedral here is very different from the 
reality. 

No. 101. ‘Hope — a finished study for a 
large picture,’ Alexander Johnston. This 
is a very small picture ; the figure is 
seated and holds a book before her, it is 
very sweet in colour. 

No. 103. ‘Samphire Gatherei’s,’ W. E. 
J ONES. There is much originality of feeling 
in the treatment of this subject, which is a 
section of coast scenery. 

No. 108. ‘ Venice — ^Trabocolo aground,’ 
E, W. Cooke, A.E.A. The stranded boat 
occupies the most prominent place in the 
composition. She is a lugger-ilgged craft, 
with her sails up and a profusion of gear, 
all painted with a marvellous minuteness 
of detail. Beyond the boat and the near 
objective the eye traverses the compo- 
sition, commencing with the buildings on 
the right of the Doge’s Palace, and ending 
on the left with the Dogana, comprehending 
the Campanile, the Libi'ai'y,and all the points 
in that centre of historic reminiscences. The 
imitative truth of the picture is beyond all 
praise, and, although the southern subjects 
of the artist have lately been infinitely better 
worked out than some of those which he has 
exhibited from the Adriatic and the Medi- 
terranean, we think this incomparably the 
best of his Italian series. 

No. 112. ‘ Sunshine and Showers : Moun- 
tain Scenery near Bettws, North Wales,’ 
P. W. Elen. A small picture, rich in 
colour, and, in snccessful treatment, justify- 
ing its title. 

No. 113. ‘A Cottage Interior,’ F. Goodall, 
A.E.A. One of these unassuming subjects 
which this artist paints with so much grace 
and truth. It is rich in picturesque quality, 
and worked out with fullness of detail with- 
out the appearance of elaboration. The tex- 
tures and surfaces are real and substantial, 
and nothing can exceed the charmingly har- 
monious colour which everywhere charac- 
terises the work. It is a triumph of trans- 
parent colouring 

No. 124. ‘The Entrance to the Brewers’ 
Room, Antwerp,’ J. S. Solomons. Very 
like the place, ^only too fresh in colour, 

^ No. 127. ‘ Sunset,’ J. Holland. This is a 
view taken abreast of the Dogana at Venice, 
and presenting a group of Venetian small 
craft in the nearest site. The sun is about 
to sink behind the buildings that skirt the 
canal — a description rendered with sweet- 
ness and truth of expression— and without 
the slightest approach to vulgarity or ex- 
aggeration. 


No. 130. ‘Interior of a Cottage near 
Stratford-on-Avon,’ T. Earl. Showing a 
girl seated, sewing, with her back to the 
window ; it is forcible in effect; 

No. 137. ‘Evangeline,’ H, Barra ud. Long- 
fellow’s heroine is becoming a favourite ; it 
were earnestly to be wished that fi\shion 
was not extended to subjects for painting. 
The head, which is presented in profile, has 
some degree of sentimental expression. 

No. 138. ‘The Interview between Queen 
Elizabeth and the Countess of Nottingham,’ 
T. M. Jot. This is from the story of the 
ring which Essex entrusted to the Countess 
of Nottingham to be given as Ms last appeal 
to the queen. The expi*essioii of the queen 
is demoniacal as she points upwards and 
declares that she never will, though God 
may, pardon her. The queen is too tall in 
comparison with the figures near her, and 
the gentlemen in waiting in the ante-room 
do not keep their places \ otherwise it is 
the best picture which the artist has ever 
painted. 

No. 143. ‘The Rialto,’ J. Holland. We 
find ourselves here in the society of two young 
ladies who are on a balcony overlooking the 
Rialto at Venice. The bridge and the op- 
posite buildings fill the, field of view. The 
picture is strikingly original in treatment, 
and closely descriptive of the city of the 
sea. 

No. 153. ‘ A Sybil,’ L. W. Desanges. The 
head is painted with an effect of two lights, 
artificial light and daylight ; she unrolls a 
scroll on which is written, Nascetur ex 
vkgine. The work is excellent. 

No, 154. ‘A View of the Great Harbour 
of Malta, from the Corladino, — painted from 
a sketch taken on the spot by Captain G. 
Hotham,’ J. W. Carmichael. We seldom 
see a picture more full of material and in- 
cident. We look directly down the basin 
towards the sea, over which is seen the 
setting sun. The buildings on each side of 
the basin look like those of a city of an- 
tiquity, and the variety of picturesque 
costume in the foreground sust^tln? Jhe idea, 
which is negatived only by the mode'rn rig 
of the British man-of-war. We cannot 
praise too highly the exactitude with which 
the various vessels in the harbour are de- 
scribed. The drawing of the spars and ropes 
is the result of a life-time of study, and the 
brilliant success with which the sunlight is 
distributed through the picture exhibits 
the happiest imitation of one of the most 
enchanting phases of nature. 

No. 155. ‘ Gil Bias relating the Adventure 
of Camilla and the Ring to the Licentiate 
Sedillo,’ H. C. Selous. This is a large pic- 
ture, in which we find our old friend the 
licentiate laid up with the gout, and help- 
lessly seated in an easy chair, made as 
additionally easy as possible. He has laughed 
till almost strangled by his cough ; and so 
we now find him. Gil Bias stands before 
him relating the story, and points to the 
ring on his finger. The housekeeper, in alarm 
for the life of her master, tries in vain to 
stop the narrative. The picture is of 
light ; and the story is so pointedl|),®-%iade 
out, that no title is necessary. 

No. 161. ‘ The Trophies of Youth,’ T. 
Danbt. This is a landscape — apparently a 
passage of Welch scenery — showing a tran- 
quil stream, embosomed in hills, and fringed 
with foliage. The light, atmosphere, reflec- 
tions, and colour of the picture are charming : 
it is far beyond anything that has ever 
appeared under this name. 

No. 168. ‘Fruit,’ G. Lance. A large pic- 
ture, in which we find the fruit accompanied 
by a peacock, the plumage of which is a 
masterpiece of imitative art. The metallic 
brilliancy of the tail feathers was never 
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more perfectly realised. The fruit as usual 
is admmably painted. 

Ko, IVS. ^The Eelic,’ Coke S^itth. A 
small composition^ in which are seen some 
Italian devotees kneeling in adoration before 
the “ relic ” in a monastery : the incident is 
characteristically described. 

No. 175. ^ A Winter Afternoon,’ B. Bmix- 
WHITE. A large composition of that frigid 
wintry aspect, which this artist describes 
in many respects better than any living 
artist : nothing can exceed the feeling and 
manipulation of the work ; but in all prin- 
cipal points this winter series is too ide^utical. 

No. ISO. ^Scotch Highland Scenery,’ H: 
JiJTSTJM. A section of rugged mountain 
scenerj", perhaps in the Isle of Arran. The 
stones, tufted herbage, and heather of the 
foreground, and the mountains of the 
distance, are rendered with surpassing 
reality. 

No. 181. * Canale degll Orfanelli, Yenice 
— Sunset,’ E. W. Cooke, A.E.A. Here the 
sun has disappeared below the distant line 
of buildings, leaving the sky flooded with 
colour, which is fast being superseded by a 
deepening and brief twilight. The truth of 
the description is at once felt. 

THE MIDDLE HOOM. 

No. 190. ^A Bunaway Knock,’ G. Ckuik- 
SHANK. The story is of the excitement 
occasioned to a circle of maiden ladies, their 
fat servant in gaudy livery, and a pack of 
lap-dogs, in their retirement at Tiirnham 
Green, by two mischievous urchins, who 
are making off in the distance. Tliis cli- 
macteric achieves the immortality of the 
painter. History is very often caricatured ; 
and caricature not unfrequently is truly 
historical. It were to be desired that he 
would take a lesson or two in colour and 
touch. 

No! 191. ‘ The Barmouth Water, North 
Wales,’ Sidney B. Percy. This is a large 
picture, presenting, in accordance with the 
usual feeling of the painter, passages of 
comparatively low foreground and middle 
-"distance, with an expanse of water, the 
whole enclosed by mountains. It is equal 
to his best efforts. 

No. 203. ^ Age’s Consolation,’ G. E. 
Hicks. A small composition, showing a 
group consisting of an aged woman and her 
grandchild, the latter sitting at her feet 
reading the Scriptures : the mask of the 
aged figure is very minutely painted — ^per- 
haps too delicately pale. 

No. 215. ‘ Highland Sport — a Change of 
Bogs,’ J, W. Bottomley. The dogs, a 
pony, and a young gilly constitute the prin- 
cipals in this picture, wherein is recognisable 
a degree of vigour and originality which are 
likely to give great value to subsequent 
works. 

No. 216. ^ LTnnamorata,’ H. O’Neil. A 
small half-length figure seen in profile 
and resting her head on her hand. The 
love-lorn expression is markedly defined, 
but it is not the head of an Italian woman. 
The features are minutely finished, as ax*e 
the '^.peries and all the incidents of the 
composition. 

No. 223. ^ Scene at the entrance of New- 
haven Harbour — Seaford in the distance : 
Threatening Weather,’ Copley Pieldino. 
This is one of those black squalls which 
are among the best performances of this 
artist. The sky, nearly as black as night, 
is reflected on the waters below, which 
are. surging in furiously on the beach, and 
all the fishing craft are running in shore 
for shelter. It is a pOAverful description, 
but it had not been less so had the sky 
been less black. 

No. 234. ^ A ^Woodland Scene,’ H. Jut- 

SUM. The beeches in this passage of sylwan 
nature are realised in a manner not to be 
surpassed. The certainty of the touch with 
which the foliage is painted is admirable. 

No. 235. ‘ Off Beacby Head — near 

Hastings,’ J. Banby. ^ Off Beacby Head’ 
may Avith a certain latitude of expression 
be ‘ near Hastings.’ We may manage to get 
through a catalogue with A^ery loose sailing 
directions, but such a note as that would 
send any innocent skipper into Pevensey 
Bay in a dark night instead of ‘near 
Hastings.’ As far as landmarks go the 
view may be “ Off Harwich, near Yar- 
mouth ; ” the picture is, howeA^ei*, of origi- 
nal and exquisite feeling. 

No. 239, ‘ Shylock,’ G, E. Sintzenich. A 
small study of a head, penetrating in 
expression and finished with great care. 

No. '241. ‘A Sleeper,’ W. H. IKNionT. 
Yery carefully painted from an excellent * 
model; it is small, earnest, and unassuming. 

No. 243. ‘The Park,’ T. Creswick, B.A., 
and W. Ansdell. This is a long picture, 
apparently painted to occupy a situation 
like that in avMcIi it is now placed, 
that is, over a chimney piece. The compo- 
sition seems divided into two parts ; on the 
left a knoll with a group of startled deer, 
and on the right a view, with the exception 
of a castle, very much much like that we 
obtain from Bichmond Hill, On the part 
of either of these artists there is no dimi- 
nution of careful execution, but nevertheless 
the work is less successful than those which 
usually result from their individual efforts. 
Barely do ^we see combined productions 
entirely successful. 

No. 248. ‘Stealing a Kiss,’ J. H. S. 
IVIann. The delinquent is a little boy, and 
the injured one, is his mother. The figures 
are in miniature ; the colour and finish of 
the latter are of a high order. 

No. 253. ‘ Waiting for the Laird,’ G. W. 
Horlor. The dogs in this picture are ex- 
tremely well painted, so much so as to con- 
trast most unfavourably with the figure, 
and to be but ill supported by the landscape. 

No. 257. ‘ ^ B. Buckner. 

Bcneatli repented alioclcs tlie wretches pino. 

The vigour sinks, the habit melts away ; 

The cheerful, pure, and animated bloom ; 

Dies from the face, ’* &c. 

These lines stand in the place of a title to a 
picture of an Italian peasant boy, whom it 
is proposed to describe as in the depths of 
want and misery ; but the description friils 
because the complexion is not that of star- 
A^ation, and the expression is rather senti- 
mental than despairing. In Italy rags are 
by no means the livery of woe. We would 
rather sit down in the shade to dice ! quat- 
tro ! cinque I among the promising youth 
of the Trasteverini, studying their hocclie ri- 
denti — starry eyes, and invaluable seediness 
— than sit ten minutes with a designing ;pro~ 
fessore in the Caffi^ Greco. The picture is 
not successful as representing squalor and 
want, but it is otbei'wise an excellent produc- 
tion — the subject is elevated by the style. 

No. 267. ‘Loves of the Angels,’ L. W. 
Besanges. 

“ Anah. Sister, I tremble, for I am his. 

Aholihamali. Sister, I fear not, for he is mine.” 

The timidity on the one hand, and the con- 
fidence on the other, are pointedly rendered, 
but the impersonations are of “ the daugh- 
ters of men,” and not of the choirs of 
Heaven. The skin surfaces i^emind us too 
much of the paint, and too little of breath- 
ing humanity ; since we look for the angels 
in our own image. 

No. 278, ‘Pet Calves,’ W. Underhill. 
This picture contains a study of a country 
girl with her sheaf of gleanings at her back. 
The head and pose of the figure are charm- 

ing, but the drawing of the extremities is 
imperfect- There are besides this figui’e a 
boy and a goat, and without these the pic- 
ture were much better than it is. It con- 
tains, however, as it is, some of the best 
qualities of the class of ragged-school sub- 
ject matter we have of late seen. 

No. 285. ‘ Yicissitudes of Science — Second 
Subject, Michael Angelo in the Gardena of 
the Medici,’ E. Hopley. This composition 
shows the ai’tist in, we presume, the Boboli 
Gardens at Eloreuce, passing his hands over 
the statues which he could no longer see, 
his sight having been much injured while 
painting the ceiling of the Sistine Chapel. 

Tlie story is well told ; many beautiful 
passages occur in the composition. 

No. 295. ‘ The Angel’s Whisper,’ B. W. 
Beane. The composition is suggested by 
the popular lines — 

“ And while they are keeping. 

Bright watch o’er ti\y sleeping, 

0 pmy to them softly, my baby, with me,” &c. 

The subject has often been painted, but 
never Avith leas jxretension or greater force 
than in this picture, which presents only 
a cottager watching over her sleeping 
child. 

No. 300. ‘The Castle of Canero, Lago 
Maggiore,’ G. C, Stanfield. The subject 
is full of picturesque quality, and has been 
worked out in the closest imitation of 
nature. The most striking characteristics 
of the works of this artist are the solidity 
and substance of their representations, and 
the admii'able feeling of the low-toned har- 
mdu}’- of their colouring. 

No. 301, ‘ Sunrise after a Storm : the 
Mumbles, Welsh Coast,’ E, P. B. Pritchard. 

A brilliant and effective transcript of nature, 

— full of poetic feeling, yet true to fact. 

The treatment is bold and free. 

No. 306. ‘The Mirror,’ A. Wivell. A 
study, showing a life-sized figure of a lady, 
reading near a glass, in which she is re- 
flected. The point of the picture is fully 
realised. 

No. 307. ‘ The Bird Trap,’ G. Smith. This 
is a pi’odnetion of great power. It exhibits 
a group of children, all anxiety about se- 
curing some unlucky chirper that has been 
taken in a brick trap. The features and 
the excited expression of each figure are 
most successful. In colour, the work is a 
performance of great brilliancy, and the 
minute finish of the whole merits the 
highest eulogy. 

No. 308. ‘ The Weir Pool, Sbiplake— 
Thames,’ A. W. Williams. An interesting 
subject, but very difficult to paint, as con- 
sistifig of every variety of luxuriant herbage 
and foliage. It is the best of the artist’s 
latter works. 

No. 316, ‘The Painter’s Study,’ J. B. 
Wingfield. This “ study ” seems to be the 
ante-room of the old Clipstone Street school, 
with all its antique and modern properties, 

— ^fractions of all the Yenuses, ApoUos, 
Junos, Fauns, and Atlantes, that have ever 
issued from a plaster mould, and all with a 
settlement of the sacred dust of the last 
twenty years. “ The painter,” we presume 
the author of the work himself, is working 
from a female model. It is altogether the 
most attractive of the artist’s works. 

No. 317. ‘ Windsor Castle, from St. 
Leonard’s Hill,’ E. Lear. This large picture 
is scrupulously exact in the view it affords 
of Windsor, but the aspect of nature is by 
no means so coldly green as it is here 
represented. The hard line of the descent 
which cuts the wood below is not consistent 
with the accepted principles of Art; we 
understand the feeling with which the line 
is laid down, but the unmitigated green of 
the herbage and foliage has no parallel in 
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nature. Th.e picture we believe waa painted 
for Lord Derby. 

ISTo. 327. ^Expectation/ W . Hemslet. 
Another bird- trap story — a gi’oup of urchins 
are assembled round the trap, eager to 
secure the prisoner within. The figures are 
wrought into surface equal to miniature, 
and the incident is very pointedly narrated. 

170 . 333. ‘Her Majesty in the “Eairy,” 
leading the Baltic Eleet to Sea in 1854, 
&c./ W . Melby. In this picture, which is of 
considerable size, there is much to praise : 
the movement of the water especially is very 
skilfully rendered. 

Ho. 342. ‘Sheep on a Common,’ F. W. 
Kbyl. These idle, sleepy animals are 
painted to the life ; and in the foreground 
there is not a blade of grass forgotten. This 
admirable treatment would be fully felt if 
there was more air in the background. 

No. 343. ‘ A G-irl’s Head,’ J.Inskipp. We 
have known her these twenty years ; but she 
lias the advantage of us, for she never gets I 
a year older. It is a brilliant study. 

SOUTH ROOM. 

No. 368. ‘ A Hedge Bank in May,’ W. J. 
Webbe, The herbage and wild flowers in 
this little picture are surpassingly beautiful. 

No. 381. ‘Boses,’ Miss A. E. Mutbie. 
Bed, white, yellow, and damask roses, of the 
most exquisite delicacy and truth. 

No. 390. ‘ Expectation,’ Yernok HiranES. 
A study of a female figure, remarkable for 
its colour and finish. 

No. 391, ‘Emit,’ G. Lance. A small 
composition, a pine, grapes, «&c., painted in 
a manner equal to the best efforts of the 
artist. 

No. 407. ‘ An Incursion of the Danes — 
Saxon Women watching the Conflict,’ W. 
GaIiB. This is a step in the direction of 
“pre-Baffaeliism.” The composition shows 
principally three figures, charmingly painted, 
but entirely preceded in interest by the 
chalk cliff on which they rest. 

No. 412. ‘The Needles — Isle of Wight,’ 
J. Danby. a misty sunset, of excellent 
effect ; the Needles tell like phantoms in 
the haze. 

No. 418. ‘ The Swoon of Endymion,’ J. G. 
Naish. a large composition of nude figures, 
in which there are many excellent qualities, 
though with some errors in drawing and 
proportion, as the arm of Endymion ; the 
surfaces and lines, also, are in some degree 
hard, and every head is too uniformly 
relieved. 

No. 425. ‘Evening on the Tagus,’ Frank 
Dillon. ; The subject is Belem Castle, with 
craft, presented under an aspect of sunset. 
The work is masterly in style and character : 
graceful, yet forcible and true to fact. 

No. 438. ‘ On the Weedy Banks of the 
Thames : Midday,’ H. J. Boddington. The 
proposed effect is happily realised ; the river- 
side herbage is most naturally painted. 

No. 454. ‘ The Crouch Oak,’ J. Holland. 
A small, spirited study of one of the cele- 
brated and most ancient trees that are left 
to us, and with which the names of John 
Wycliffeand Queen Elizabeth are associated. 
No. 468. ‘The Oda/ Coke Smyth. An 
oriental subject, showing the retirement of 
the Odalisques ; a picture of great merit. 

No. 471. ‘The Mole, near Dorking,’ J. 
St^k. There is much greater freshness in 
this than in others of this artist’s works. 
It is a very gracefully executed passage of 
scenery truly English. 

No. 472. ‘The Wood-Yard — Evening,’ 
Mark Anthony. The sharpness of the 
lines, and the substance of the objects in 
this work, resemble those characteristics of 
j photo^aphy. It is a large picture very 
carefolly worked out. 


No. 500. f Boman Buins,’ W. Linton* 
They are seen in relief against an evening 
sky ; the artist has before painted a ruined 
temple under a similar aspect ; these are 
among Ms most felicitous essays. 

No. 504. ‘A Study,’ Alfred Corbould. 
It is a head of a little boy, better than 
entire households of works we could point 
out by those apocryphal and shady people 
commonly called “ Old Masters.” 

No, 506. ‘ The Companions,’ J. Henzell. 
They are a girl and a dog, circumstanced in 
a coast scene ; the work is distinguished by 
great power of execution. 

No. 615. ‘On the Coast of Biff, looking 
West, the Ape’s Hill in the distance ; 
Moorish Pirates preparing for a Cruise,’ 
W. Melby. This picture is painted upon a 
just principle of effect. The movement of 
the water and the boat are full of truth ; 
the artist has before exhibited a view near 
the same place. 

No. 516. ‘The Stranded Barque,’ W. A. 
Hnell. a small picture, showing the hull 
of a large ship, lashed by a furious sea ; the 
stormy sky and the heaving water are most 
impressively described. 

No. 620. ‘ The Trossachs and Benvenue,’ 
P. C. Auld. One of the most interesting 
views in this now famous district ; the pic- 
ture is highly attractive by its expression 
of light and air. 

No. 629. ‘Ferry Boats on the Seine : Au- 
tumnal Morning,’ A. Montague. The view 
is taken from the left bank of the Seine, 
nearly opposite to Bouen ; it is a large pic- 
ture, full of life, and executed with a pro- 
nounced feeling for breadth of light. 

No. 631. ‘The Moorhen’s Haunt,’ W. S. 
Bose. This is a study of trees, and a sec- 
tion of rough and weedy bottom, the whole 
described with marked firmness of touch, 
and very harmonious colour. 

No. 532. ‘The Best by the Way,’ Bell 
Smith. A study of a female figure, agree- 
able in colour and composition. 

No. 635. ‘ Sotto la Pergola, SoiTento,’ W. 
Fisher. This picture is painted in the 
feeling of the French school ; it is large and 
full of figures, many well drawn and cha- 
racterised, but we cannot subscribe to the 
necessity of a title in Italian. 

Other works worthy of mention are — ^No. 
533. ‘Dr. Goldsmith and his Dog,’ T. P. 
Hall ; No. 536. ‘ The Sultana,’ G. Wells ; 
No. 541. ‘ The Pet Parroquet,’ E. Fox ; No. 
642. ‘The First of Septembei- — ^A Welcome 
Arrival,’ Harry Hall ; No. 543. ‘ Barnard 
Castle, Durham,’ T. J. Soper ; and in the 
Sculptural Department there are — No. 544. 
‘ The Young Naturalist,’ (plaster), H. 
Webkes, A.B,A. ; No. 545. ‘ Hagar and 
Ishmael,’ E. J. Phtsick ; No. 546. ‘ David 
and Goliath,’ T. Brown; No. 647. ‘The 
Dove Protected,’ W. D. Jones; No. 548, 
‘Model of a Grenadier,’ Hamilton Mac- 
Gartht ; No. 649. ‘ Spring Elowei'-Seller,’ 
J. M. Miller ; No. 650. ‘ The Pavement,’ 
G. Abbott; No. 551. ‘Evangeline,’ Mar- 
shall Wood ; No. 552. ‘ The Boad,’ G. 
Abbott ; No. 553. ‘ The Elaxman Medal,’ 
executed for the Art-TJnion of London, and 
the ‘ Medal for the Bloomfield Scholarship 
at the Bury St. Edmund’s School,’ given by 
the Bishop of London, Henry Weigall; 
No. 554. ‘ A Study for Pyrrhus I, the cele- 
brated Bacehorse,’ Hamilton MacCarthy; 
No. 555. ‘ Siu Triumphant,’ T. Earle ; No. 
556. ‘Ariadne,’ C. Bacon; No. 557. ‘A 
Turk taking his “ Hef,” ’ E. Cotterill ; 
No. 558. ‘ Nero,’ Carleton MacCarthy ; 
No. 659. ‘ Child Play,’ Alex. Munro. Some 
of these are productions of great excellence, 
and we regret that we have not space to 
speak of them at length according to their 
merits. 


THE BOYAL PICTTJBES. 


THE WINDMILL. 

J. Ruysilael, Painter. T. A. Prloi*, Engraver. 

Size of tliC Picture, 3 ft. 5J in. by 2 ft. 

Holland has produced two great landscape 
painters, whose works, somewhat similar in cha- 
racter, are especial favourites with English ama- 
teurs ; these are Ruysdael and Hobbema, the 
former of whom we have now briefly to notice 
in connexion with his picture of the “ Windmill.” 
He was a native of Haarlem, a city in which many 
illustrious painters of the Dutch School were 
born;^but there has been, and still is, much 
•diversity of opinion among his biographers as to 
the year of his birth ; the most authentic records 
flx it at about 1630. There are pictures by him 
marked 1645, which, if the former date be cor- 
rect, would only make him fifteen years of age 
when such works were painted. His father was 
a cabinet-makor, who, it is said, had his son edu- 
cated for the medical profession ; and a modem 
Dutch biographer states that, in an old catalogue, 
still preserved, of certain pictures sold at Dort 
in 1720, is one, — '‘A very fine Landscape, with 
a Waterfall, by Booto)* Jacob Ruysdael.” It is 
not improbable that in early life he may have 
practised medicine, amusing himself in his leisure 
hours with the pencil, especially as there is no 
record of his ever studying painting under any 
artist ; yet even if he had, as a young man, de- 
voted himself to the art of healing, he cannot 
have continued it long, for otherwise it would 
have been impossible to have produced so many 
pictures as he did in his comparatively short life. 
Smith, in his “Catalogue” and “Supplement,” 
gives a list of more than four hundred and thirty- 
three. 

Whatever instruction Ruysdael may have re- 
ceived in the art of painting, he doubtless ac- 
quired in. the studio of Nicholas Berghem, with 
whom he was on very friendly terms, and to 
whose studio he was a constant visitor. 

The general character of Dutch scenery is of 
such uniform sameness, so low and monotonous, 
that we are apt to wonder where Ruysdael found 
a very large number of the subjects of his pic- 
tures : this question has, indeed, often been 
discussed by his biographers. His cottages, corn- 
fields, windmills, meadows, he undoubtedly met 
with in the vicinity of the towns and hamlets of 
his own country. There, too, he sketched his 
coast scenes ; but he did not find in Holland the 
roaring torrents and rushing cascades that are 
the principal features of many of his finest works : 
these he must have seen elsewhere. 

It is the subjective character of this painter s 
works which essentially exemplifies the origi- 
nality of his genius, and which entitles him to 
take the same rank in rustic landscape painting 
that Claude holds in classic, or, as it has not 
unaptly been called, “heroic” landscape. Ruys- 
dael died at Hamburg in 1681. 

The materials of whicli his picture of the 
“Windmill” is composed are veiy simple. The 
mill, and, it may be presumed, the miller’s cot- 
tage, are to the right of the spectator, partly 
concealed by trees, and surrounded by a range 
of low broken palings, terminating in a sort of 
gateway, somewhat ruinous. To the left is an 
open space, used as a bleaching ground, on which 
long lines of linen are exposed to the sun : this 
tract is closed in by cottages and clumps of trees. 
In the front is a winding road, and a kind of 
moat. The day is cloudy, but the sun is evidently 
shining brightly just now, and throws strong 
shadows from the objects near the waflll, and 
gives additional “ whiteness” to the linen. Dr. 
Waagen, speaking of this picture in his “ Art- 
Treasures of Great Britain,” says — “ There is a 
warmth of colouring reflected even upon the 
clouds, which is unusual for this master, and 
which, combined with his great tiuth of nature, 
is very attractive." 

We know not the exact period when this pic- 
ture, which is painted on canvas, passed into the 
Royal Collection. According to Smith’s Cata- 
logue, where it is described at No. 102, it was 
sold in 1808, from the collection of the Earl of 
Halifax, for 183 guineas; but its value is now 
considerably greater. In the Gallery at Buck- 
ingham Palace. 
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ON DESIGN, - 

AS APPLIED TO LADIES’ WOEK.* 

BY MEIS. MERRIFIELD. 


In the preceding part of this article allusion 
was made to the defective taste frequently 
perceptible in fancy-work, and to the igno- 
rance which is unfortunately too prevalent 
on the subject of ornamental Art, and by 
which ladies are incapacitated from making 
their own designs. It is true that patterns 
for every kind of work may be obtained at 
the Berlin-wool shops, yet some knowledge 
of design is necessary in order to make a 
good selection. The practice of the trade, 
with regard to supplying the patterns, is 
against the improvement of the taste of the 
customers. The custom is to sell the patterns 
at full price, and to take them back, when 
done with, at half-price ; and it is a fact 
that cheap patterns are preferred to good 
ones, and that the value of a few pence will 
frequently tuim the scale in favour of an 
indifferent design, even when the customer 
is able to disciiminate between good and 
bad patterns. ISTow, if patterns for fancy- 
work, especially of the more expensive 
kinds, were let out by subscription, as in 
the case of drawings and books, good pat- 
terns would probably become more common. 

It has also been remarked that, fancy- 
work being the employment of leisure hours 
-only, there is a general disinclination to 
expend thought upon the designs, while no 
amount of patient labour is begrudged on 
the actual working or mechanical part. 
Since this article was begun, I have had 
ample confirmation of the truth of this^ 
I'emark : but the avoidance of mental labour 
by the one party, and the facilities offered 
by the other, are even greater than I 
was aware of. ISTot only are the designs 
sold by the shops marked out on some 
articles with ink upon the canvass, but the 
proper colours are actually washed in. In 
other articles one quarter of the design is 
worked in the proper colours, as a pattern ; 
and, in a great many instances, the difficult 
p.^rt of the whole design, — that part, in fact, 
which alone can give any trouble to the 
lady-worker, — ^is worked on the canvass, 
while the only portion left for the pur- 
chaser’s industry is the simple filling-iu of 
the ground. Thus, designs may be seen 
worked in coloured beads, and elaborate 
groups of natural flowers, in which the 
bare canvass is left to be filled up by the 
purchaser, who, perhaps, exhibits the whole 
as her own work ! But this is not all the 
evil arising from this system ; every lady 
exercises her own fancy, if not judgment, 
in the colour with which she fills up the 
design : the harmonious arrangement of the 
whole therefore depends upon her know- 
ledge or ignorance of the principles on 
which harmonious colouring is based. The 
result is that, in many cases, a good de- 
sign is spoiled by a want of harmony in 
the ground. In order to diffuse more just 
ideas on this subject, it is proposed, in the 
present and in sncceeding numbers, to 
explain in popular and untecbnical language 
the rules of ornamental design as applied 
to fancy-work, in their relation both to 
form and colour. With this view it is 
intended, in the first instance, to notice the 
general elements of good design, next to 
give the rules applicable to fancy-work 
enerally, and afterwards to point out in 
etail the description of designs adapted to 
each of the principal kinds of fancy-work. 

Ladies’ fancy-works, using the term in its 
most comprehensive sense, appear to resolve 
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themselves into two branches — ornament 
and decorative work. Ornament has been 
defined as “the design or thing used to 
decorate a surface ; ” it has also a separate 
existence. Thus we have chimney orna- 
ments, ornaments for the table, and orna- 
ments for the person. Decoration always 
belongs to something else : it_^is the applica- 
tion of oraament. We decorate an apart- 
ment,^ we decorate onr persons with ap- 
propriate ornaments, we decorate screens, 
cushions, table-covers, and similar articles 
with ornamental work. 

The first requisite of all ornament and 
decoration is fitness. In this respect we 
have only to obseiwe and follow nature, in 
whose works are recognised perfect fitness 
for the end proposed. It might be easy to 
support this proposition by cituig some of 
the numerous examples of fitness of purpose 
which nature presents to every thinking 
mind ; it may be more apposite to mention 
some instances of the violation of this essen- 
tial rule in articles of ornamental design. 

When we see jets of gas spouting forth 
from arum or tulip flowers, or the delicate 
and fragile flowerof the trailing convolvulus, 
or the more robust thistle, converted into a 
candlestick, and its petals filled with “ short 
sixes” or “long fours.” we are immediately 
struck with the incongruity. In the one 
case, did we not know that the arum 
flower was moulded in porcelain, we should 
expect to see it scorched by the flame of 
the gas ; in the other we observe with 
astonishment that the stem, which can 
scarcely support its own tender flower, 
bears the weight of a quarter of a pound of 
candles without deviating from its ei'ect 
position. Our reason tells us that some 
material which, in an equal bulk, possesses 
more strength than vegetable matter, has 
been employed to accomplish the purpose of 
the manufacturer. Ko material is so fit for 
this purpose as metal, which combines duc- 
tility with firmness, which may be cast into 
the most delicate forms of the vegetable 
creation, and ever after retains them. Metal 
then was employed. Yet, in spite of the 
exact reproduction of tlie form of the living 
plant, we perceive the unreality of the metal 
casting, and while we admire the beauty of 
the plant, and the skill of the artist who 
moulded the imitation, we are conscious of 
its unfitness for the object proposed ; that 
it pretends to be what it is not, that it is in 
fact “a sham,” a counterfeit, a palpable un- 
truth, a mistake also ; for, as regards both 
the flower and the material in which it is 
cast, powers and attributes are given to 
each which neither could possibly possess. 

So, when we see the pillar of a drawing- 
room table concealed hy water-plants, and 
surrounded by storks or swans,* how 
graceful soever the design, we feel that both 
are not only out of place, but liable to be 
broken off by the housemaid’s “remorseless 
broom.” 

In a design for a fountain, f three dolphins, 
situated, Tantalus-like, on a rock in the 
centre of a fountain, imbedded in water- 
plants, supporting with their upturned tails 
the upper basin, in the centre of which is a 
figure crowned with sedge, and surrounded 
with aquatic plants, holding in his arms a 
huge fish (how is it that it does not slip, 
fish-fashion, through his fingers ?) from 
whose capacious and open mouth is intended 
to project i^jet The delicacy of the 

sentiment in this design is on a par with 
the correctness of taste which suggested it. 
Is this a poetic conception 1 is it beautiful 1 
is it true ? Can anything be beautiful that 
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is not true ? Can it even pretend to oi*igin- 
ality 1 No, it is merely a repetition of the 
figures of Tritons, or Mermen and Mer- 
maids, each squeezing by the middle a large 
fish, which provoke the risibility of the spec- 
tator, in the fountains of the Place de la Con- 
corde. The design of the three dolphins sup- 
porting some other object, as, for instance, a 
fountain, a table, or a trifle dish, is common 
in Art-manufactures, so much so that one 
would imagine it possessed qualifications 
which rendered it peculiarly adapted to 
such works, yet, beyond the general grace- 
fulness of the lines, there is nothing else to 
recommend it, or to suggest any other idea 
than that of fish out of water hung up to dry. 

It may be said that none of these in- 
stances ap|)ly to ladies’ work, I will, there- 
fore, mention some instances of unfitness 
of design that I have noticed in needle- 
work. And first, I shall notice au attempt 
at repetition in Berlin wool, of the print of 
the young Prince of Wales as a sailor. The 
article it was intended to decorate was a 
large footstool in a setting of rosewood. The 
print represents the Prince as standing ; on 
the stool he is lying on his hack and looking 
npwai'ds. This, of course, is contrary to 
nature ; but it is not the only defect in this 
piece of decorative work ; for the resemblance 
(such as it is) of the prince, is subjected to 
the indignity of being trodden under foot. In 
the good old times the greatest honoqr held 
forth to a conqueror, was, that he should 
“ set his foot upon the necks of princes,” and 
that “his enemies should be his footstool ; ” 
now, although we may acquit the English 
ladies of such disloyal thoughts or inten- 
tions as converting the Prince into a foot- 
stool, still it is impossible to look on this 
piece of handywork without recalling to 
mind these words, and it may be worthy of 
consideration whether there could not be 
found some mode of testifying her loyalty — 
for such, I am sure, in spite of appearances, 
was the intention of the worker — more con- 
sonant with the respect which should be 
shown to the son of our beloved Queen, and 
the future sovereign of this great nation. 



Another instance of misapplied design 
occurs in a pattern for slippers, frequently 
exhibited in shop windows. A fox’s head 
covers the front of the slippei', and the 
form of the foot gives it somewhat of 
the rotundity of nature. Now let any un- 
prejudiced persons express their sense of 
the propriety of representing an animal’s 
head in such a situation. Let them only 
imagine the effect produced on a stranger 
hy meeting unexpectedly a gentleman 
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whose lower extremities were encased iu 
these counterfeit foxes’ heads. Hercules 
ini his lion’s skin would scarcely appear 
more formidable tlian these apparent foxes 
advancing towards an intruder. They 
might well deceive the uninitiated. A Hew 
Zealand, or Australian naturalist, visiting 
this country might be excused, if he con- 
sidered a sportsman thus decorated as a 
nondescript animal that never entered 
Noah’s Ark, half man, half beast, with three 
heads, two of which served him. instead of 
feet to walk on. These are a few of the 
absui'dities into which we are led by an 
inappx'opriate use of ornament. It is a rule 
in decorative Art, aud indeed in all Art, that 
what is false to nature, can never be true in 
Art. It is also a rule in ornamental design 
that dii'ect imitation of nature is to be 
avoided; that although we must go to 
nature continuallj^ for our forms, yet we 
must so alter or, as it is termed, conven- 
tionalise them, that our renderings of them 
may be rather suggestious of the real object 
than direct imitations. The fact that the 
design is only part of some other object, to 
the general effect of which it should be sub- 
servient, is always to be kept in view. The 
above rule, therefore,' excludes as the sub- 
jects of fancy works, all direct imitations of 
the human figure or of animals, and of 
natural flowers or fruit. Flowers, perhaps 
comprehend the greater proportion of the 
patterns of the shops, and their number is a 
proof of the favour in which designs of 
natural flowers are held by the lady- workers, 
while the circumstance which gives the 
design greater value in their eyes, namely, 
the resemblance to nature, is precisely tlie 
quality which renders them unfit for deco- 
rative work. Eoses and lilies were never 
intended to be crushed by the shoulders on 
a cushion, or trampled under foot upon a 
stool or rug. These remarks, it must be 
understood, do not apply to artificial flowers, 
which may for certain purposes, be made 
close imitations of nature. It has been 
already observed that imitations of natiu'al 
objects are admissible . where the object 
itself might be introduced with propriety ; 
therefore, wherever real flowers may be 
placed, artificial flowers may also be intro- 
duced,* 

But, the reader may urge, to give up 
flowers , as a decoration is to give up one of 
the most beautiful sources of ornament. It 
should be understood that while in surface 
decoration, direct imitation of real flowers 
is to be avoided, conventional ones are 
admissible. The objection is to the sem- 
blance of nature, to the violation of truth, 
in placing imitations in such situations as 
the real objects could not occupy, 'or to 
applying them to uses for which they were 
totally unfit. The very endeavour at 
resemblance provokes a comparison*' of the 
work with nature, to the manifest disad- 
vantage of the imitation. "We see at once 
its pretensions, and its short-comings. ..All 
ornamentation should be good, true, honest, 
conventional ornament, framed according to 
the rules of ornamental design ; not pre- 
tending to a character which it does not 
possess; not aping nature, but reminding us 
of her ; giving pleasure at the same time to 
the spectator, by the beauty and continuity 
of the lines, the harmony and well-balanced 
arrangement of light and d*ark colours, and 
especially by its perfect fitness to the object 
. to which it is applied, giving in every part 
evidence of * inventive power — ^in fact, of 
design. There '^must be no attempt to^ 
disguise the form or material ; no imitations 
of one substance with another : wool must 


* See Series, p. 40. 


appear to be wool, silk to be silk ; a slipper 
should look like a slipper, not like an 
assemblage of cubes or boxes, or a fox’s 
head ; a glass vase should honestly show 
itself as glass, without borrowing the sem- 
blance of porcelain. Among the absurdities 
perpetrated in this way is an inkstand, 
whose only claim to admiration appears to 
consist in its false pretensions. Beauty it 
has none. The general form is a cock’s 
head in bronze, with brilliant glass eyes, 
the beak is made to open, when the gape 
discloses an ink-glass where the brain should 
be ; on the top of the head is a comb of 
scarlet cloth, which does duty as a pen- 
wiper. A pair of gilt feefc armed with 
spurs, placed with extended toes in front of 
the head, serves to support a pen. A more 
barbarous specimen of modern taste and 
misplaced ingenuity, combined with cai'eful 
execution, it is difficult to conceive. The 
comb of a cock was no more fitted for a 
pen-wiper, than its head for an inkstand, 
or its feet for a penholder. Truly has it 
been observed by Mr. Pugiu, How many 
objects of ordinary use are rendered mon- 
strous and ridiculous, simply because the 
artist, instead of seeking the most con- 
venient form, and then decorating it, has 
embodied some extravagance to conceal the 
real purpose for which the article has been 
made.” 

Variety and contrast are among tbe 
essential elements of good design. There 
must be variety in form, variety m colour, 
variety in tone, that is, there must be dark 
and light- There must also be contrast in 
form, by the proper opposition of straight 
lines and curves, aud angles ; contrast of 
colours, and contrast of tone. In textile 
fabrics, and some kind of needle-work, 
there is also variety and contrast of tex- 
ture. In damasks the effect of light and 
dark is produced by changing the direction 
of the threads, which in the warp may 
appear to run longitudinally, while in the 
pattern they are horizontal. In figured 
silk the pattern is produced by changing the 
disposition and arrangement of the threads. 
In embroidery in “ self ” colour on muslin, 
or on lace, in knitting, or crochet, the effect 
is produced by varying the stitches, by 
making some pai'ts thicker, or of closer 
texture than the ground, and by introducing 
open work on other parts. On muslin and 
lace, the more solid parts constitute the 
lights, the material itself the middle tint, 
and the open stitches the darks. 

The principle of variety pervades our 
dress. It is seen in trimmings, which are 
always different in texture or colour from the 


dress itself, independently of any ornamental 
character they may possess. It may be laid 
down then as a rule, that in all decorative 
works in one colour, variety must be 
obtained by tbe use of light and dark ; iu 
textile fabrics this is procured by changing 
the direction of the threads in weaving, or 
by varying the stitch in needle -work, 
knitting, or crochet. This being the case it 
follows that in braid work where a design 
composed of leaves and flowers is merely 
outlined with a narrow braid, no change of 
texture or surface is produced, the effect 
is ipnomplete and unsatisfactory. 

If variety is essential in decorative Art, 
repetition and regularity are, in certain 
cases, no less so. Eepetition is the con- 
stituent element of borders and the small 
patterns, technically called diapers,” which 
are used for filling in spaces. In both cases, 
the simple design is re-produced exactly, 
and repeated at regular intervals, aud the 
beauty of the j^attern depends upon the 
exactness and regularity with which these 
conditions are fulfilled, as well as upon tlie 
arrangement and contrast of the lines which 
form the original portion of it. By way of 
illustration the reader is requested to turn 
to the cover of the present number of the 
Art-Journal. Five distinct patterns will be 
recognised iu the concentric circles of the 
upper part of the design, and as many upon 
the base. A slight glance will be sufficient 
to show how few are the original elements of 
each pattern, and how much of their beauty 
depends upon repetition and regularity. 
Hence also, we learn the value of another 
principle of ornamental Art, namely sim- 
plicity. 

There is another kind of repetition, which 
is equally productive of beauty, although of 
another character. In the former the re- 
petition is complete in evei'y respect : in 
the latter the repetition is combined with 
contrast, the forms being the same, while the 
position of the lines is reversed. If the 
reader will again refer to the cover of the ' 
Art- Journal it will be seen that the winged 
sphinxes though fac-similes of each other, 
are placed back to back ; we see the right side 
of one and the left side of the other : thus 
variety is obtained by contrasting the posi- 
tion, So ill the human body, the two sides are 
contrasted ; even the two corners of the eyes 
are dissimilar, and contrasted by their situa- 
tion, as are the hands and the feet, where the 
two thumbs and the two large toes are placed 
inwards. This principle is further illus- 
trated by the border which forms the subject 
of the annexed wood-cut. The lines though 
similar in form on each side, are reversed, 



and additional beauty is given to the pattern 
by the over-lapping of the curves. The 
arabesque border is taken from an engraved 
steel coffret of German work in the Museum 
at Marlborough House, the date of the 
coffret is about 1650. ^ 


^ For the above design I am indebted to Mr. H. 
Kobmsou, tbe Curator of the Museum at MaiTborou 
House who, by the permission of the Editor of the A 
{fmal, has ^ndly selected many other designs fr( 
ttie Museum for the iUusti-ation of this article. To 1 
Robinson I am also indebted for explanatory not 
winch add gi'eatly to the interest of the designs select 


No design can be considered complete, 
which does not possess harmony and pro- 
portion. It is not enough that it has fitness, 
variety, and contrasty in form, colour, and 
tone, but these qualities must prevail in 
such proportions as to satisfy the eye. On 
the principle that too much sweet is cloying, 
that too many beauties create satiety, it is 
necessary to leave a certain portion of every 
design without ornament, in order to pro- 

"by him, the value and utility of which I have great 
pleasiu’e in aclmowledging. 
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duce repose ; just as the brilliaucy of the 
stars is enhanced by contrast with the dark 
and cloudless sky around them. 

The annexed woodcut has light, dark, 
and middle tint, but thei-e is great want of 
harmony, because the masses are not pro- 
perly bi'oken and proportioned. The effect 
is crude and unsatisfactory. 



All ornament may be included under two 
classes, namely, the flat and the round. The 
flincy-works which divide the attention of 
the ladies, belong almost exclusively to the 
first class ; the observations which follow 
will, therefore, refer only to ornament as 
apifiied to flat or level surfaces. Let our 
readers enumerate a few of the articles 
which they are accustomed to decorate 
with fancy-work. Cushions, chair-backs and 
seats, footstools, screens, urn-rugs, stands 
for flower-vases, slippers, bags, gentlemen’s 
waistcoats and caps, anti-macassars ; all 
these, and many more that might be named, 
have flat snxffaces, which, due consideration 
being bad to the uses to which the articles 
are designed, it will at once be perceived 
that they would be injured in tbeir effect 
by decorations in relief ; consequently, those 
elaborate and really beautifully-executed 
imitations in relief of real flowers and 
birds, which are now so fashionable, are 
totally inadmissible for these purposes. 



respect. It has also a gi'eater defect, inas- 
much as the design has not been adapted to 
the form, some of the flowers being divided, ; 
look as if they formed part of another | 
design. j 

Designs in relief imply light and shade, ^ 
and these are entirely out of place on a flat 
surface, one beauty of which is to appear 
flat. The annexed woodcut is copied from a 
design for a slipper intended to be worked in 
G’eiuuan wool : judging from the repetition 
of the pattern in the shop-windows, the 
design is popular. It is called the “box 
pattern,” from its resemblance to boxes 
seen in perspective. It is a favourite design 
for patchwork. The slipper, intended to be 
executed in colours, has light, shade,- and 
cast shadows also. The defect of the design 
will be apparent, if one considers for a 
moment the absurdity of encasing the foot 
in a covering composed of little coloured 
cubes placed together diagonally, for such 
is the effect of the pattern. To carry out 
the design properly, the profile of the shoe 
should be a succession of zigzags, which 
would destroy the symmetry of the feet, 
even if they could be rendered on a flat 
surface. This not being the case, the design 
is sacrificed ; and many of the cubes being 
viewed obliquely, are distorted. 



and lastly, here was a direct imitation of a 
natural object, represented iii relief upon a 
flat surface. "With all these defects, the 
colouring "was so brilliant and rich, that it is 
more tlian probable the design found many 
admirers. 

The exclusion of light and sha.de from 
ornamental designs intended for flat sur- 
faces, excludes representations of figures 
and animals, which would scarcely be in- 
telligible -witbout them, even if they were 
admissible on other grounds. Pei’spective 
representations, by which objects on a fiat 
surfime are made to appear solid, are highly 
objectionable. During the Great Exhibition 
a cloth for a communion-table was exhi- 
bited, and afterwards engraved in the Illus- 
trated London News:^ In the centre of the 
front is a book drawn in perspective, on 
which is represented the ciixx, also, in per- 
spective. The very awkward appearance of 
this book vflll at once satisfy the reader 
that such representations are entirely in- 
admissible in. ornamental design. The book 
appears to be lying fiat upon a surface 
Trhicb is known to be vertical. The rule is, 
that anything which has been treated pic- 
toxdally, as the book and cup in the above 
instance, is not a fit subject for ornamental 
design. This rule, it will be seen, excludes 
copies of pictures, and all perspective repre- 
sentations of objects. 


THE SCOTTISH EXHIBITION 

OF ART AND MANUFACTURES COINXECTED 
•WITH ARCHITECTURE AT OLAS&OW. 


The annexed slipper pattern, in which 
the central flowers appear to be raised or 
embossed, is therefore defective in this 


Again, in a direct imitation of nature, 
such as a group of flowers on a cushion, 
light and shade is necessarily introduced, 
and the effect which results is, that the 
flowers appear raised on a surface which is 
known to be flat, and which, considering its 
use, ought to appear so. A design for a 
stool or urn-rug, recently exhibited in a 
shop-window, may be cited as an illustration 
of the violation of the above rule. It was a 
sort of Gothic architectural pattern in relief 
in imitation of gold ; here also there was 
an error in disguising the material : in this 
were worked at intervals imitation gems, 
with lights, shades, and reflections, and also 
cast shadows. The centre was occupied by 
an imitation in colours of the flowers and 
leaves of the arum. One would think that 
the designer of the pattern was trying how 
many of the rules of ornamental design he 
could violate in one pattern. Here was a 
representation of architectui'al details where 
they could never have been so placed ; here 
were objects in relief which ought to have 
appeared flat; here were objects repi’e- 
sented with light and shade which could not 
exist, and which were liable to be so placed, 
that the laws of light and shade were con- 
stantly violated hy the lights appearing 
where the shades should he, and vice versco ; 


Upon tbe site of an old and dingy private resi- 
dence in one of the quiet west-end thoroughfares 
of the bustling city of Glasgow, there has lately 
sprung up a neat building of modest appearance 
devoted to the exhibitiou of works of Art, and 
Art as applied to architecture and manufactures. 
The outward aspect of the building is plain to a 
degree, yet carried out in such perfect harmony 
and good taste, even to the row of tripod metal 
lamps with which the projecting balcony is 
adorned — that the eye of the passenger is at 
once arrested by the chaste simplicity which 
characterises the whole design. 

Before proceeding to a description of the 
interior arrangements of this interesting exposi- 
tion, it may be worth while in a very few words 
to glance at its origin, and the purposes it is 
intended to serve. 

The “ Scottish Exhibition ” owes its existence 
to the exertions of twelve local architects, who, 
for the last year or naoro, have laboured gra- 
tuitously and most zealously in its behalf. Hot 
altogether satisfied with the progress of architec- 
tural design as exhibited in the buildings, public 
and private, continually growing up around 
them, these gentlemen conceived the idea of 
advancing the interests of tbeir noble profession, 
and of elevating the taste of their more wealthy 
but less learned townsmen, by an exhibition to 
be composed wholly of originaT designs, together 
with models and drawings of the most celebrated 
arohitectoal objects in the world. As the 
scheme grew, however, and the enthusiasm of 
the projectors increased, it was deterinined-^and 
V7isely we think— to poptdarise the exhibition 
by an infusion of other elements than those 
strictly architectural or connected with building, 
tbe interest of which must have been necessarily 
confined to a comparatively small number of 
persons. With this view the name was changed 
from the Scottish Architectural Exhibition to 
that which it now bears ; the members of council 
bestirred themselves, not only at home, but on 
tbe Continent, in getting together specimens of 
Art and Art-manufacture worthy of the objects 
they had in view ; and the success which bas 
attended tbeir labours is apparent in the 
crowded’ yet- tastefully-arranged aspect of the 

* Tlie volume for 1S51, July to December, p. 433. 
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rooms. As we briefly stated ia our last publi- 
cation, x’arely has a more laudable or disinterested 
attempt been made to forward the cause of Art. 

It ia of course impossible we can give oiiy thing 
like a detailed description of this exhibition, 
which would occupy more space than we have 
at our disposal. Still, as it is our duty to coun- 
tenance and encourage every scheme calculated 
to promote the interest of Art-education, and as 
the importance of this exhibition in such a city 
as Glasgow can hardly be over-estimated, we 
" propose devoting a little time to a consideration 
of its principal features. 

The interior of the building is divided into 
two large halls, and a variety of smaller apart- 
ments, each devoted to a particular purpose. 
On entering the largest hall, the visitor’s atten- 
tion is attracted by a couple of spirited casts, 
by Mr. Thomas, of London, one representing a 
lioness and cubs, the other a lion in combat 
with a serpent. Mr. Thoinas contributes a 
variety of other works, including Happy Days,” 
and Pleading for the Innocent,” two charming 
groups of cHLdren. Close by these, as we 
ascend the room, is a colossal stone statue of 
Wallace,” by Mr. Handyside Ritchie, of Edin- 
burgh, a commission from the town of Dumbar- 
ton. Though an impressive work, we confess it 
hardly realises to our mind the attributes, 
mental and physical, of the great Scottish hero. 
Much more to our liking is the group by the 
same artist entitled “ The Martyrs,” representing 
a couplei of youthful figures chained to a stake. 
Glancing hurriedly at a superb case of racing 
trophies in gold and silver, won at different 
times by the stud of Mr. Merry, a gentleman 
well known on the turf, we come to a bronze 
vase of exquisite workmanship, by Baron Tric- 
queti, of Paris, Bacchus introducing the Grape 
into France” This vase, which is valued very 
highly, was executed by Tricqueti for the' late 
King of .the French. The same artist has also 
sent a marble' group in relief, The Yirgin and 
Child with Infant John,”, -and a composition 
piece, " The Finding of Moses.” Near at hand 
is a case containing a curious specimen of 
Limoges enamel, of the fifteenth century, repre- 
senting' the Entombment, contributed by the 
Duke, of Hamilton. , His grace has also sent a 
couple of Raphael ware vases, the production of 
the century following. In another compartment 
of this case we have the contributions of Mr. 
Campbell, of Blytliswood, a magnificent- cup of 
Russian workmanship, in gold , and enamel, surr 
mounted by ihe’imperial eagle and crown, won 
by his yacht Claymore,” at Gfonstadt ; as also 
two specimeha . of Sevres ; china, , of exquisite 
finish. Before the visitor leaves this .spot, he 
^ will be sure to see and admire a small silver 
^ vase of Etruscan form, presented by. the artists 
of Edinburgh to Mr. Henry Glassford Bell. 
Turning oub ^ gaze to the opposite side of the 
hall,' we find a series of terraced platforms, upon 
which are 'placed multitudinous ; specimens of 
Art-manufactures, — statuettes, busts, and medals 
after Westmacott, Macdowell, Marochetti,- and 
others, in bronze, by Messrs. Elkington, of, Bir- 
mingham, and in parian by -Messrs. Copeland, of 
Stoke-upon-, Trent ; Dresden china, Berlin porce- 
lain, old Wedgwood ware, terra-cotta and glass 
ornaments of all kinds, sixteen day-clocks of 
beautiful workmanship, by Labrone, of Paris, 
and others ; glass mosaics by Stevens, of Lon- 
don, everything, in short, calculated to, adorn 
the di'awing-room. Besides these , there are 
placed at intervals round the hall, elaborately 
carved mantelpieces in different kinds of marble, 
mirrors of great size,. British tapestry and car- 
petings by. Templeton and by Whytock, toge- 
ther with specimens . of imitation marbles, 
marqueterie, graining, panelling, &c., by D. R. 
Hay, {Cud Bohar, and Carfrae, of Edinburgh, and 
by M‘Calman, and [Bogie & Co., of Glasgow. 
Passing into the corridor which skirts this Hall, 
we, find on . our left a series of five apartments, 
j eacK fitted up to illustrate the fashion of a par- 

iftpd country. Thus we have the 
.elegant .Italian, the classical Greek, 

’ .»tho *sdmbre , Medieval, and the. old Scottish 
baronwl.'ijThis is an" admirable idea, and if pro- 
perly earned out, can hardly fail to lead to some 
improvement in the interior decoration of our 
piivabe reoeption rooms. Before quitting this 

passage, our attention was directed to an elabo- 
rate stained glass window, by Mr. James Ballau- 
tine, of Edinburgh, dedicated to “ ye memory of 
ye makars of Scotland,” and containing portraits 
of not a few of these worthies. It is well known 
that Mr. Ballanbine, in addition to his intense 
amor jmirice, is himself a writer of some reputa- 
tion, and this window is, we believe, ultimately 
intended to decorate his own residence. Close 
by this are carefully executed models of the 
palace of Saxe-Coburg-Gotha and York Minster, 
kindly sent for exhibition by his Royal Highness 
Prince Albert. 

Ascending to the upper rooms, wo find in 
one numerous specimens of carved oak in font 
covers, prayer desks, lecterns, fald-stools, chairs, 
&.C., by Mr. George Shaw, architect; casts of 
Assyrian remains, including the winged bull; 
ecclesiastical decorations, by Mr. Christie, R.S.A., 
and some very ancient and curious carvings, 
brought from Stirling Abbey. Passing onwards, 
we enter the second or upper hall, divided into 
three passages by dwarf partitions. Upon the 
screens of these partitions are himg a variety of 
architectural drawings, by well-known members 
of the profession, including Digby Wyatt, Gruner, 
Thomas, and others, as well as by local archi- 
tects of standing. David Roberts has sent a 
selection of no less than sixty drawings, illus- 
trative of his labours in the principal cities of 
Europe. Some of these drawings ai’e more, 
others less finished, hut all exhibit the hand of 
a master, and the freedom of touch which is 
only , acquired by long years of application. 
Bub, perhaps, the greabest curiosity in this 
section of the exhibition is a series of pencil 
drawings by the Abyssinian traveller, Bruce, 
taken whilst exploring that country in 1765— 6. 
They are altogether architectural, — the remains 
of monuments, and temples, and palaces in 
Northern Africa, in Cyrenaica, the Roman 
province of Carthage, in Mauritania, and Nu- 
midia, erected during the reigns of Syphax, the 
younger Juba, Septimus Severus, and the 
emperors who succeeded him. Considering the 
disadvantages under which these drawings must 
have been executed, they are extremely well 
done, and have been lovingly preserved by the 
descendants of the adventui’ous traveller. 
“Rome in the Nineteenth Centmy,” and the 
“ Villa of Mecaenas,” by the late Andrew Wilson, 
will be certain to secure many admirers : so also 
will the water-colour drawings of the late Hugh 
Williams, — “ Grecian Williams,” as he was 
called; one in particular, a view of Cape Colonna, 
with the temple of Minerva, Suuium rising 
grandly in the distance. When we have men- 
tioned an interesting series of drawings chrono- 
logically arranged, and illustrating the architec- 
ture of the middle ages (the contribution of 
Dr. Patrick, of Leipsic), — and a collection of 
well-execnted photographs, minutely reproduc- 
ing the' principal buildings of Europe, .we 
have noticed the chief features of this Scottish 
Exhibition. 

And now, we repeat, it is impossible to over- 
estimate the advantage to a city like Glasgow of 
a museum’ of Art and industry, such as that we 
have been considering — a museum from which 
everyone may profit, whether producer or con- 
sumer, Glasgow has made rapid strides within 
the last few years in the purely mechanical arts. 
The hammer and the forge have made lier repu- 
tation in the' remotest corners of the earth ; nor 
has she been altogether stationary, we* are glad 
to think, as regards the higher walks of Art. 
We hope to see the spirit that has been awakened 
grow daily. It is not incompatible with her 
commercial enterprise that she should counte- 
nance the chisel of the sculptor or the artist’s 
pencil, without which she may be wealthy, but 
can never be great. In any case, her sons owe 
a debt of gratitude to the gentlemen who have 
so disinterestedly stirred themselves in this 
matter, — who have brought so many things of 
beauty together. It remains for them to say 
whether these shall remain joy for ever,” or 
whether a few months will see them scattered 
abroad, probably never to be again gathered 
under the same roof. W e cannot for one moment 
suppose that the good citizens of Glasgow will 
be indifferent to the cause so auspiciously 
commenced. 

THE ROYAL PICTURES. 

THE VIRGIN MOTHER. 

W. Dyce, II.A., PaU\tcr. T. Verno\i, Engraver, 

size of the Picture, 2 ft. 7i in. by 1 ft. 11 iu. 

COMMENOING the introduction to her admirably- 
written volume, “ Legends of the Madonna ”• — a 
contribution of rare value to Art-literature — 

Mrs. Jameson remarks : Through all the most 
beautiful and precious productions of human 
genius and human skill which the Middle Ages 
and the JRenaissance have bequeathed to us, we 
trac^, more or less developed, more or less appa- . 
rent, present in shape before us, or suggested 
through inevitable associations, one prevailing 
idea : it is that of an impersonation, in the femi- 
nine character, of beneficence, purity, and power, 
standing between an offended Deity, and poor, 
sinning, suffering humanity, and clothed in the 
visible form of Mary, the Mother of our Lord.” 
From almost the very earliest epoch, when 
Christianity had extended itself into a system 
that nations acknowledged and obeyed, and of 
which the worship of the Virgin soon formed a 
prominent part, we read of the Arts being em- 
ployed to symbolise her as an “ expression of 
the orthodox faith.” Out of the rigid and ilu- 
lovely impersonations bequeathed by the Byzan- 
tine painters arose the more poetical conceptions 
of Cimabue and Giotto, the lofty inspirations of 
Raffaelle and Guido, and all who have followed 
in their steps, at a greater or less distance, down 
to our own time. 

It is not difficult to assign reasons why the 
English school of painting has produced so few 
exponents of Christian Art : public taste has nob 
yet reached a standard sufficiently high for their 
due appreciation ; and until tliere is a demand 
for works of this character, artists can scarcely 
be expected to spend their time and talents in 
the execution of them. We are not now speak- 
ing of pictures drawn from sacred history, or 
biblical narrative, bub of those which are purely 
imaginary /though having a presumed association 
with fact : the former present to the min'd some- 
thing substantive and real, which it can enter 
into and feel as it would an illustrated incident 
of ordinary life ; the latter we regard as some- 
thing typical, a shadowing forth of that beauty, 
dignity, and excellence, which belong rather to 
heaven than to earth : of this kind are the pic- 
tures which present to us the grand and mys- 
terious id'eal of glorified womanhood,” — the 
ViEGiN Mother. 

Mr. Dyce has, on more than one occasion, 
boldly and successfully laboured to rescue our - 
school from the charge of incapacity for works 
of this kind — of which the picture before us is a 
fine example. The style of this painter, whose 
reputation is based rather upon the excellence 
than the number of his productions, may not 
unworthily be classed with that of some of those 
old masters of the Italian school whose names 
are familiar to all lovers of Ancient Art. His 
compositions, generally, are simple even to 
severity, his drawing is accurate and unaffected, 
and his colouring solid and brilliant, yet alto- 
gether free from meretricious excess : his pic- 
tures address themselves more to the educated 
and enlightened than to the multitude who 
usually throng our exhibition rooms, 

The treatment of his Virgin Mother ” is veiy 
graceful and expressive : she is walking in an 
open landscape, reading, and her thoughts are 
evidently fixed upon the prophetic passage from 
Isaiah, inscribed on the open leaf : And there 
shall come a rod out of the stem of Jesse, and a 
Branch shall grow out of his roots.” The Child 
appears to be divining her meditations, and 
directing them by pointing to her as the “ Stem 
of Jesse,” The faces of the two figures are 
sweetly rendered, and full of devotional feeling. 

The colouring of the pictm'e is rich and harmo- 
nious : the dress of the Virgin is of deep crim- 
son, the loose robe of dark green, edged with , 
golden lines, the hood a pure white, the sky and 
distant hills are of a deep blue, and the whole 
of the middle distance is painted in a low, warm 
tone of olive green. The picture was purchased 
from the Royal Academy exhibition of 1845. 

It is in the Royal collection at Osborne. 
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. BEITISH AETISTS ; 

THEIE STYLE AND CHAEACTEE. 

WITH ENGRAVED ILLUSTRATIONS. 


No. in.— ]?BANCIS DANBY, A.B.A. 

LETTER, tlie writer of this notice bad. tlie 
pleasure of receiving frona an artist some time 
since, contains the following truthful passage : 
— The history of a painter’s thoughts is in 
his pictures ; if they are worth preserving, 
they are his best monument and epitaph i if 
not, their decay *and nonentity will soon drop 
a veil over his fruitless efforts which no merit 
of the man can retard.” It may possibly be 
alleged by some that such a history — ^that 
of a painter’s thoughts” — ^is all the 
public care to know; it may be thus, 
but in order to appreciate to their 
' fullest extent the labours of an artist, men ought to 
be made acquainted with the history of his life, his 
almost invariable struggles with neglect, disappointment, 
and delay, and very frequently with the most abject poverty, 
for a bai’e existence. "When I was a student at the Royal 
Academy,” an artist, now in good repute and comfortable' 
circumstances, remarked to us a little while ago, 1 used to 
live on a penny loaf a day;” and still he resolutely pursued 
his art, even under such discouragements ; whereas, had he chosen to lay 
down his pencil and engage himself as an errand boy to some decent 
tradesman, he could at least have earned for himself what would have 
supplied him with the common necessaries of life. For is this by any 
means a solitary instance, in the history of artists and literary men, of 
the triumph of the mind over physical requirements: and they are facts 
of which human nature may well be proud. Fow, while we admit that 
where a man has to depend entirely upon his own unaided efforts, — 



whatever his calling or profession may be, — not merely to gain a position 
in society, but to obtain subsistence, there must always be difficulties 
to encounter; we affirm, without fear of contiudiction, that none have 
to fight so arduous a battle against adverse circumstances as the majority 
of the two classes just referred to, while the contest is the more painful 
just because the mind is more delicately balanced, as it were, and 
therefore the more sensitive to every rude shock or nipping frost. The 
poet and the painter live in a region of fanciful imagination, and it is 
wonderful to reflect how the pen or the pencil can give utterance to 
thoughts which hold thousands in admimfcion, when the world that is 
around them is dai’k, desolate, and miserable. There is another paragraph ^ j 
in the letter to which reference has been made, that seems to bear 
upon such circumstances in the life of a man of genius. The writer 1 1 
says:— “I never yet read the biography of a poet, painter, or musician I . 
that did not lower the 'artist’ to the general standard of humanity, j! 

or helow it Ideality, which is the chief charm of their works, is destroyed \ 1 

when the enchanted atmosphere of poetry is entirely withdrawn, and the I 

conjuror, in his splendid robes of velvet clasped with gold, is traced to 
his squalid garret.” According to our reading of this passage, it infers 
that the man ought to he separated from the painter or musician; that 
we must value the works rather than their producer ; but the works 
represent the artist, they are part even of himself, they bear the impress 
of his mind, and he becomes dignified, even though we trace him to his 
'‘squalid garret,” by what he sends forth from it, glittering with the 
effulgence of heaven-born genius. It is impossible to feel admiration 
for a great work and at the same time to be insensible to its creator, 
though he must still be regarded as human ; and his nature, as expressed 
in his works, elevates him far above the ordinary level of mankind as 
much as if he were clad in the robes that angels wear. 

It is a feature in our social condition — of which as a nation we ought 
justly to feel ashamed — that men who have little else to boast of than 
the lofty intellectual minds with which Providence has blessed them, 
should'be held so cheaply by those whose birth or wealth are their sole 
titles to distinction. In a very few cases only does genius, in England, 
find itself the associate of the highborn and the rich : the poet and the 
painter, the scholar and the philo.sopher, are often treated as if G-od has 
created them for no other purpose than to minister to the wants and 
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pleasures of others. There is a drawn closely round the society 

of those* who in England are called “great,” which, excludes from it all 
whose feathets are not fringed with gold, or who cannot produce ‘the 
credentials of a genealogical roll. This exclusion, which, by the way, there 
is no desire on the part of those who are subjects of it to break down, is 
most unjust, and betrays a littleness of mind which is discreditable to a 
people boasting a high degree of civilisation, and gifted with perceptions 
and moral qualities of the first order ; but who have not yet learned to 
estimate the standai'd of true greatness. When a powerful and enlightened 
continental monarch, who reigned some centuries ago saw his courtiers 


smile at an act ot condescension he had just performed towards a 
great artist, he rebuked them in some such terms as these : — “ I could 
easily make a hundred nobles such as you, but not one painter like him 
who stands among us.” We could pursue this train of subject further, 
but will forbear; it has no direct reference to the artist whose name 
appears at the head of this paper. At the same time it must be observed 
that we have often heard the voice, not of complaint, but of remonstrance, 
from the lips of men of genius against a state of ^society which excludes 
them from the participation of social intercourse with its highest, , and 
into which participation the nobility of intellect should be a sufficient 


p 





introduction, as it is in every civilised country of Europe, excej^t our ovfUf 

Tve are grieved to say. . , i- i i j? 

If Ireland does little towards rearing and establialiing lier men ot 
genius, sbe has the merit of producing them : the arts of peace and the 
arts of war number in their highest ranks a host of distinguished na,nies. 
To the list of notable painters who have conferred honour on the sister- 
isle we may add Francis Danby, born in the county Wexford, November 
16 th, 1793. His father, was a gentleman of moderate fortune, who had 
married a second wife, and at the time of the* future artist’s birth, the 
elder Danby lived upon his own land about six miles from the town of 
Wexford. The country becoming disturbed by the rebellion of 1798, 
Mr. Danby removed with .Ms family to Dublin under considerable 
disadvantages, although he was attached to the royal cause ; and it was 
in the Dublin Society of Arts that the young boy first acquired the 
rudiments of drawing ; his father having discovered in him, as a child, 
such a Msposition for Art as induced him to encourage it. But the 
former died soon after their removal to Dublin, and Ms widow, who had 
greatly discountenanced the artistic efforts of her son, consented, when 
he had reached Ms nineteenth year and had no very flattering prospects 
of advancement in any other profession, to allow of his following that of 
an artist. He instantly set to work in earnest, and in the same year 1812, 
he painted his first picture for the Dublin Exhibition, "Landscape — 
Evening : he seems to have determined his style at once, 'and this 


" evening ’’ scene is the forerunner of all those glowing sunsets from his 
pencil with which for the last forty years ho has delighted the Art-loving 
public. In thus resolutely fixing his future course, from which he 
has rarely departed, he acted ou the principles laid down by M. Guizot ; 
that able and elegaut writer says : " In whatever work he is engaged, 
the artist is subject to laws which are founded in his nature as a man, 
and in the nature of the substance with which he deals. To trace these 
laws will be the endeavour of every true philosopher of the Fine Arts. 
The student must commence his task by humbly following the steps of 
genius, and patiently examining the methods of action; he will thus 
endeavour to discover the direction in which she is tending, and when he 
is satisfied that he knows what genius is, the height she may attain to, 
and the methods by which she mnst reach that height, he will dare to 
take his place at her side, and illuminate her path with that torch, which, 
but for her, he would never htive been able to kindle.” * 

Mr. Danby’s first exhibited picture met with a success that rarely 
attends a primary effort, it was at once purchased by Archdeacon Hill, of 
Dublin, and with the proceeds of the sale, the young artist came at once to 
London to see what Art was doing in the great metropolis. He visited the 
exhibition of the lioyal Academy, " with the wonders of which ” as vre 
have heard him remark, " I was so struck, that they increased my ambition, 
and frorn my twentieth year I have been an English artist” The history 
1 of Mr. Danby must henceforth be looked for in his works; there is 
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neither romance to interest, nor story to tell, though he had difficulties to 
encounter : his career has been one of quiet labour in his studio, resulting 
in a WGll-earned reputation as a painter which has placed him above the 
trials and anxieties that too often attend even the man of genius to the 
end of Ms life. One of Ms earliest, most liberal, and constant patrons, 
was the late Mr. Gibbon, of the Regent's Park, who continued his un^ 
fimehing friend for more than thirty-five years : Mr. Danby always* speaks 
of this gentleman in the highest terms of affection and gratitude ; he 
died in 1851 ; his widow, who, we believe, is still living, is in possession 
of the beautiful collection of English pictures he had gathered together 
during his life-time, with much judgment and discernment. 

“ The history of a painter’s thoughts is in his pictures to these there- 
fore we will now revert and endeavour to trace out, through them, some 
index to the mind of Francis Danby : and how full of beautiful imaginings 
and rich poetic feeling are these exhibitions of Ms genius ! The poets, 
the pan^ters, even the statesmen .and orators of Ireland, seem to live in an 
ideal world— -a region of fancy, the flowers of which it may be profitable 
for the two former classes to cultivate, but which in the hands of the two 
latter^: however luxuriantly they flourish, yield not an adequate return 
beyond the pleasure they create. Barry, Maclise, and Danby, besides other 
artists, natives of Ireland, who might be named, are examples of this 
peculiarity of Irish genius. Danby is essentially a landscape painter, 
though some of his finesl compositions scarcely come under this category. 

In discoursing of the works of such a painter as Danby it is almost im- 


possible to express one’s thoughts unless by indulging in language that 
corresponds, in somo degree, with the vivid colouring he places on Ms 
canvases. "We make no pretensions to the art of " word-painting,” but we 
hope to be held excusable if in discussing the merits and genius of. this 
artist we should be found " giving the reins to fancy.” 

Our earliest recollection of bis works is associated . with his picture of 
" Sunset at Sea,” exhibited at the Royal Academy in 1824 : , if our memoiy 
serves us right this is the painting which was engraved a few years back 
in Finden’s Royal Gallery of British Art :” the composition shows a 
wide waste of waters that had. gradually sunk down to, comparative still- 
ness ; their surface is coloured with a thousand variegated hues reflected 
from the glowing sky, across which clouds of purple and vermilion seem 
to have been flung with a bold and lavish hand. In the foreground of 
the picture is a sort of raft wherein a few half-naked figures from a 
wreck are clinging with tenacity, but without any apparent hope of 
rescue. It is a work which would have brought any painter into 
notice for the simple grandeur of its conception and the richness of its 
colouring. ^ It was purchased by Sir Thomas Lawrence. 

In passing round the rooms of the Royal Academy in the following 
year, we distinctly remember being attracted by a gleam of light which 
seemed to have descended from the old glass roof, of the apartment in 


^ The Fine Aets: theie Nattjbe and Relations. By M. Guizot. T. Boswoeth. 
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Somerset House (whei'e the exhibition was then open) on a certain picture ; 
and we also remember, before examining the painting, looking up to 
ascertain where the fracture in the glass was : but the 

“ Eyes were made tHe fool of our other senses 

the light was the work of an artist, the '^pillar of fire” in Danby’s 
picture of “ The Passaob oe the Israelites through the Bed Sea.” 
This grand composition took the public and the Art-critics by surprise ,* 
the latter were on the watch for some extraordinary manifestation of the 
pictorial fancy of a painter who had already shown himself possessed 
of an abundantly fertile and vivid imagination, but they scarcely expected 
such an exhibition of its powers as was here displayed. The subject 
is one requiring not only these qualities, but its difficulties are of a 
nature demanding tlie skill of a master-hand to carry out in the executive 
parts. It is one thing to have a grand and bomprehensive idea in the 
mind; it is another to be able to develop© it with* success : but the 
artist of this work was equal to his task. lu a monthly periodical 
devoted to the Fine Arts, which, unfortunately, had but a brief existence 
some twenty years since, were the following judicious remarks upon this 
production : — ■“ ' The Passage of the Israelites through the Bed Sea ’ 
is a noble picture, it is one on which an artist of no mean talents might 


well found his reputation. It is sketched with a bold and vigorous hand, 
it is conceived with a fine artistieal spirit and feeling ; for the subject, the 
time, the place, the energy, the action, the high moral feeling, actuating 
with one consent the host of Israel, led as by the visible eye of the 
Almighty, are all portrayed as ably as the pencil can portray them. 
The shadowy darkness of the dispersing night over the far waste of the 
waters, the distant line of morning light, broken only by the gigantie- 
figures of the pyramids ; — ^whafe a fine idea does not this last efiPect give of 
extent and distance, and how to the eye of him who views it with the 
aid of genius, does it magnify the height and breadth of those mighty 
sepulchral mausolea of Egypt’s kingly dead. The grouping in the 
foreground is admirably disposed, the figures are not ciuwded too much ; 
the order of the arrangement is in excellent keeping with the subject, and 
their long lines, guided by the ^ pillar of fire,’ stretch far as the eye can 
reach over the divided waters.”* The pictm-e was imrchased by the 
late Marquis of Stafford, and is now in the possession of the Duke of 
Sutherland, at Stafford House : to the foregoing criticisms of an 
anonymous writer, we will now add the few brief observations on the work 
in our notice of his Grace’s collection in the Art- Jbutmal for 1846:— 
" This picture may justly rank as one of the most poetic conceptions ever 
transmitted to canvas. The red, angiy, lurid glare of lightning playing 
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in the horizon, and the miraculous 'pillar of light’ failing on the 
countless multitudes in the middle distance, are treated with a power 
and felicity unsurpassed by Bembrandt himself. Although, some years 
have elapsed since we saw the picture, it still retains its supremacy as one 
of the most glorious emanations of our native school.” 

His next contribution to the Boyal Academy, of which he had now been 
elected Associate, was a work of a totally distinct character, "Christ 
Walking on the Sea,” a picture which by its dignified simplicity and 
religious feeling increased the reputation of the artist, as showing that he 
had the ability to cope with what is generally considered the most 
elevated Art-subjects. He has since this painted two or three other 
pictures of somewhat similar character. 

In the following year, 1827, we find him again revelling in the region of 
fancy, in a small picture of “The Embarkation of Cleopatra on the 
Cydnus when she met Marc Antony : ” this gem of Art, glittering with 
Eastern sunshine, and gorgeous with the united display of Egyptian and 
Koman magnificence, was engraved for one of the “ Annuals ” of the day : 
the “ Literary Souvenir,” if we do not mistake, 

Mr. Dauby sent two pictures to the Academy in 1828, but the quiet 
loveliness of the one illustrating the exquisitely beautiful passage in the 
“ Merchant of Venice,” that commences 

“ How sweet tlie moonliglit sleeps upon this bank,” 


was almost oveilooked in the sxiblimity of the other, “The Opening op 
THE Sixth Seal,” as described in the Bevelation of St. John. The artist 
had the'modesty and good sense to entitle this work. “ An attenipi to 
illustrate the Opening;” for the mind of the greatest painter or poet 
that ever lived would be inadequate to grapple, with any presumed approx- 
imation to truth, with the terrible event described by the Evangelist : it 
would baffle the conceptions of a Michael Angelo or a Milton : and yet the 
picture was a triumph for the artist, when we consider what an almost 
unapproachable subject he undertook. “ The deep green shadovy light 
thrown on the rocks," writes the critic already referred to, “ the red sun 
shining through a blotted mist of darkness, the stars falling from heaven, 
the rent rocks, the overthrow and trembling of cities, bringing death to 
the fx’ee, and freedom to the slave, who is I’epresented bursting bis chains 
and crying aloud to Heaven, are .so many evidences of a gifted mind 
pregnant with the powers of invention and inspiration.” The art of 
the painter is manifested in^ his management of the colouring, the light 
and shade, and the extraordinary effect of chiar^-oscuro seen in the picture : 
it was bought by the late Mr. Beckford, of Fonthill Abbey ; w'e know not 
who is now the owner of it. Both this work and the “ Passage of the Bed 
Sea” were engraved on a large scale by G. H. Phillips : they are monu- 
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ments of genius of the highest order— of an imaginative genius matured 
by profound thought, deep study, and solemn reflection, penetrating at one 
time into the shadowy land of hidden mysteries, and at another into 
the abyss of a miraculous disruption of the laws of nature, when '‘a 
multitude went through the paths of the sea dry shod,” and ''the wheels 
of the chariots of Pharaoh drove heavily.” 

It would be a curious subject of enquiry concerning the philosophy of 
the mind, how it is that painters and poets, in general, produce but one 
great work ; or rather, it may perhaps be said, one work which surpasses 
all the rest. Is it that the constructive powers of the intelligence have 
already been stretched to , their utmost extent "1 or because the man 
having " touched the highest point ” of his ambition, is contented to leave 
tlie rest to chance'? We should be inclined to adopt the former solution 
of the problem i but whatever it be, examples without number might be 
adduced proving that beyond a certain point the most creative intellect 
cannot pass, nor indeed at all times can it sustain its lofty position. 
Stimulated no doubt, by the success of the picture we have last spoken 
of, Mr. Danby brought forth in the following year two others of similar 
character, both suggested by descriptive passages in the book of 
Bevelations j if these , had preceded his former work, they would un- 
questionably have been received with marked favour, for each was 
distinguished by a grandeur of conception which no other living painter 
could put forth ; but they were in some respects unequal to his composition 
of the preceding year, and the public and critics, who will scarcely 


allow any concession to a temporary relaxation of overwrought powers, 
regarded them with comparative indifference. 

Whether it was this circumstance, or only a desire for change of 
residence, we know not, bub Mr. Danby very soon after the exhibition of 
these two pictures retired to Paris, and during the period that intervened 
between this and the year 1841, he sent only two pictures to England, a 
lovely sunny landscape with figures, entitled “The Grolden Age,” 
exhibited in 1831, and, in 1837, a young girl habited in a magnificent 
costume, and adorned with jewels, illustrating an incident in the history 
of Ireland, and entitled “ Rich and rare were the gems she wore,” from 
the song of the poet Moore. His dreams of wizard fancies seem to have 
returned to him afresh in 1841, when he sent over from the continent 
three pictures ; one “ A Morning at Rhodes : — the Sculptor’s triumph 
when his statue of Yenus' is about to be placed in her Temple,” a work 
of high quality, in which -the huge statue^ seen in the misty golden 
distance, contrasts admirably with the gay procession in the foreground, 
as the crowd bears the artist and his work to its place of destination : 
the composition is a fine example of poetical painting. Another was a 
rich and lovely imaginative scene, that forms one of our present illus- 
trations ; it is called “ The Enchanted Island — Sunset : ” the island 
sleeps, as it were, on the golden waters, which, in combination with the 
sky, form, in colour, a beautiful framework to the masses of light green 
trees that occupy the foreground : the aerial perspective of this composi- 
tion is most skilfully preserved : it is engraved on this page. 


On the second page of this notice is an engraving from a small copy of 
his picture of “ Tee Contest of the Lyre and the Pipe in the Talley of 
Tempe,” exhibited at the Royal Academy in 1 842 : our opinion of this 
work was thus expressed at the time of its hanging there : — “ The work 
consists of two maguificenb compositions— the Contest — and the ‘frigida 
Tenipe' of Mr. Danby ’s most Thessalian brain' ; the latter a landscape to 
awaken in the heart of every churl a passionate love of the beauties of 
the world he lives in. It is evening, and the sun is looking for the last 
time, on that day, on the brow of Ossa, while the river Peneus flows below 
with a light borrowed from the skies ; hut the picture should be seen, it 
cannot well be described.” Other pictures of this year were "A Soiree 
at St. Cloud in the reign of Louis SIV.,” a subject treated with exquisite 
feeling, and “ The Holy Family reposing during their Flight into Egypt,” 
a wild, dark, and impressive composition that Gaspar Poussin might have 
painted. Of similar character to this last was his only contribution of 
the following year, “ The Last Moment of Sunset,” a passage of landscape 
scenery worked out with the finest poetical feeling. 

The year 1844 produced two pictures totally opposite in character, 
“ The Painter’s Holiday,”— a landscape, in the foreground of which is seen 
the “ painter, ” who, compelled by the closing in of day to lay aside his 
pencil, is contemplating a glorious - sunset : it is a magnificent picture. 
The other, “ The Tomb of Christ immediately after the Resurrection/’ 
has a truly Remhrandtish effect ; the whole scene is in shadow, except 
the tomb, which is lighted up by the glittering raiment of the angel. 

The “AYoodHymph’s Hymn to the Rising Sun,” exhibited in 1845, is 


the last picture which our space will allow us to particularise ; nor is it 
necessary that we should extend our remarks, as the works themselves 
must be in the recollection of those of our readers who watch the 
annual contributions of the English school of Art. The “ Wood 
Hymph” herself is a comparatively small figure in a large landscape, 
in which the sun is breaking through a dense mass of forest trees, and 
casting his “robe of burnished gold” on the foreground. The picture 
is a beautiful representation of the poetry of nature, and is painted 
with masterly skill. 

Our allusions to the “style and character” of Mr. Danby's works are 
made with reference to those he has exhibited in that Institution which, 
ranks him among its Associates, and to sustain which, in its display of 
Art, he has zealously and most ably laboured ; we doubt much if any 
landscape painter has done more to maintain the high position of this 
branch of our national school. But we must not forget his numei'ous 
contributions^ to the British Institution for many years past, which are 
in no degree inferior to those he has sent elsewhere : some of Ihs most 
attractive pictures have been seen on the walls of the gallery iu Pall-Mall. 
Though now not young iu years, he is, we rejoice to say, still young in the 
spirit and energy of his art, and if “ time has now thinned his flowing 
hair,” it has not dimmed his eyes to the perception of the beautiful, nor 
palsied his hand to incapacitate him for the representation of nature iu 
her most glorious aspects, which his residence, now and for some time 
past,^ in one of the most picturesque towns of Devonshire, and by the 
sea-side, affords him the most favourable opportunities of doing. 




ON COLOUEING STATUES. 


The subject of the introduction of colour into 
sculptured figures has recently become one of 
considerable discussion ; critics, antiquaries, and 
sculptors themselves, entertaining divided opi- 
nions both as to its general use by the artists of 
antiquity, and its conformability with the prin- 
ciples upon which pure sculpture should be ex- 
ercised. At the last general meeting of the 
Archaeological Institute of Great Britain and 
Ireland, held in Cambridge, Mr. R. Westmacott, 
R.A., read a paper before the members and 
visitors, of which the following brief abstract 
may serve to illustrate his views : his object 
being, as he says, not to achieve a victory over 
those who differ from him, but to establish a 
truth. 

His first proposition assumes, that the artists 
who would introduce painting or colouring into 
statues, &c., conceive that such additions will 
impi'ove sculpture. When, therefore, they pro- 
fess and show they are not satisfied to see sculp- 
ture practised in its simple speciality — as an 
Art dealing with form only — a sufficient diffi- 
culty — ^it may fairly be taken for granted that 
they think it deficient in some quality wanting 
to its perfection, and that they can supply this 
want by the aid of another sorb. But the advo- 
cates of polychromy have not boldly acknow- 
ledged this deficiency, and seem to be either 
unwilling or unable to' state any Art-reasons for 
its adoption : generally, they are satisfied with 
saying it was done by the ancient sculptors, and 
desire to found the modem practice upon prece- 
dent. Granted that authorities are not wanting 
to prove its application among the Greeks and 
other nations, this no more proves the propriety 
of the practice in our own day, and in the actual 
condition of sculpture, than the, equally well 
authenticated fact of the early personages and 
characters of the Greek drama having smeared 
their faces with wine-lees, or concealed them 
under hideous masks, proves the propriety of 
suggesting to our actors and actresses to do 
likewise. 

Agaip, adrnitting its occasional use in ancient 
times, it may yet be doubted whether colouring 
originated with any of the great masters of an- 
tiquity, whether the practice was general in the 
best period of sculpture, and whether it was 
employed by the best artists in works not exe- 
cuted for a particular purpose, and under special 
conditions. 

We may, perhaps, be allowed to bring forward 
a simple illustration of our own with reference 
to this last proposition. Suppose, for example, 
that some distinguished portrait-painter ®f our 
school, or of any other, were , required by his 
sitter to paint a portrait in some outrS style — 
either of costume or character — and that this 
one picture chanced to be almost the only speci- 
men of his pencil by which posterity, some three 
or four himdred years hence, could judge of the 
artist’s work ; ought such a pictui’e to be ad- 
duced as an example of the style in which the 
painter was accustomed to pourtray those who 
sat to him 1 But to return to Mr. Westmacotfc’s 
lecture. 

The legitimate province of sculpture, he 
rightly affirms, is to represent hj.form ; what is 
not thus represented, does not come under the 
definition of sculpture. If, therefore, sculpture 
be painted, it is a mixture of tioo arts ,* as, if a 
picture be relieved or raised in any part, it is 
also a mixture of two arts. Suppose, for instance, 
portions of the “ Transfigumtion ” were raised 
and sculptured, so as to produce, in fact, the 
relief or projection of the vaiioua figures and 
groups : would it nob be denounced, first, as a 
most inefficient device; and, next, as an inex- 
cusable departure from an established law of 
Art? 

Mr. Westmacott puts forward four questioSs 
with reference to the objects sought to be ob- 
tained by painting or colouring sculpture : — “ Is 
it to render the imitation more close to nature ? 
— “ Is it to attract attention ] ” — “ Is it to gratify 
the senses by adventitious decoration 1 “ Is it 

to give distinctness to the parts of a work when 
viewed from a distance'?” To the first he re- 
plies, that it is impossible to effect such an imi- 
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tation in sculpture as should produce illusion. 
Even if it were practicable to carry the imitation 
of that which is the highest object of the artist’s 
study — ^namely, the human figure — ^to such per- 
fection as to induce the belief that it was real ; 
that to any one entering a sculpture gallery the 
figures should so closely resemble nature that, 
at first sight, they should appear to be living 
men and women standing on pedestals, would 
not the achievement cause a very disagreeable 
impression ? Undoubtedly it would. At present 
the lover and admirer of Art is giutified by the 
contemplation of a fine and successful work of 
Art, as a work of Art. His imagination supplies 
all that is wanting ; and he does nob ask nor ex- 
pect that his senses should be deceived. Even 
such a near approximation to reality as is afforded 
by waxwork exhibitions is anything but pleasing 
to the generality of people, and especially to 
persons of taste in* Art, though they may be 
amused by the talent and ingenuity shown in 
thus producing resemblances. This dissatisfac- 
tion is found in the fact that waxwork approaches 
too near to nature to be agreeable to Art, and 
yet it is not near enough, nor true enough, to 
nature. The painted monumental sculptures 
found in our churches are, undeniably, legiti- 
mate examples of polychromatic sculpture ; and, 
of their kind, good examples, infinitely superior, 
in this respect, to any ancient works of the kind 
that have been discovered. They are, however, 
chiefly of the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries 
— epochs when sculpture had not reached a point 
of much excellency — and the further we go back 
to larlarism in Axt, or to its infancy, the more 
surely do we meet with coloured sculpture. 

The next two subjects of inquiry, that of 
“attractiog attention,” and that of a desire to 
" gratify the senses by adventitious decoration,” 
may be very briefly dimissed. They who con- 
sider that the whole and sole object of Art is to 
please the eye, may very consistently contend 
that all means which can he devised as con- 
ducive to that end are legitimate. They would, 
therefore, add extraneous decoration or ornament 
to sculpture, in order to attract purchasers, by ex- 
hibiting to them either what is merely showy or 
pretty, or something that is calculated to excite 
or gratify certain feelings of mere sense. There 
have been, and, it is to be regretted, there still 
are, sculptors open to the reproach of doing this 
for very unworthy purposes; but no artist of 
the English school has hitherto subjected him- 
self to this charge. A sculptor, jealous of his 
fame and of the honour of his calling, will be 
careful not to subject himself even to the sus- 
picion of what might be termed trick, or clap- 
trap, as a means of inviting attention to his 
merits. 

The last of the points into which Mr. Wesb- 
macott seeks to inquire, is — whether the object 
of colouring sculpture is to give distinctness to 
the several parts of a composition'? this he 
discusses at considerable length : so much so as 
to prevent our following him through his line of 
argument. He commences by assuming that 
the cai'lier sculptors of Greece most probably 
borrowed their ideas from the practice of the 
older nations, — ^the Egyptian and Assyrian. 
Once introduced, usage gave it a hold upon the 
prejudices of the people, who, as sculpture at 
that early period of thefr history, was only, or 
for the most part, adopted for sacred purposes 
of illustration, no doubt soon closely associated 
all these modes and particulars of representation 
with the popular religious* feelings ; and thus, 
probably, in the more barbarous ages of Greek 
Art, the painting of the statues of the gods 
became a prescribed practice. The intuitive 
genius of this remarkable people soon, however, 
improved upon the rude means which at first 
seemed only to be employed to produce a pretty 
and attractive effect in decoration. "When 
sculpture had attained its highest perfection, — 
between 480 b.o., and about 200 b.c., — Phidias, 
Myron, and others, had effected an important 
revolution in Art, but prescriptive and traditional 
images it was not easy to abolish altogether ; 
the priesthood, especially, required a strict ad- 
herence to established forms : statues in honour 
of their gods, or to commemorate victories, were 
ordered to be made out of the spoils taken from 
their enemies ; hence ivory and gold, painting 
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and inlaying, and every conceivable enricbmeut, 
were lavishly bestowed to make these votive 
statues the most costly of dedicated gifts. 
Again, sculpture was regarded by the Greeks as, 
in general, a portion of an architectural effect ; 
and inasmuch as colouring was extensively 
employed in the decoration of edifices,, the 
sculptor was, doubtless, called upon to act in 
concert with the architect, and to subject his 
work to the same laws of treatment as other 
parts of the composition. The only two in- 
telligible grounds for the introduction of colour 
among the Greeks seem, therefore, to be, — first, 
to assist in giving completeness to architectural 
effect; and secondly, to insure distinctness to 
the parts of the sculpture itself, when viewed at 
a distance, .and with reference to the tints of the 
background. 

With respect to the ancient authorities for 
polychromy in Greek sculpture, the presumption 
that it was ever systematically coloured rests 
on very questionable foundation. It is rather 
taken for granted from certain vague expressions 
of comparatively late writers, than proved from 
contemporary authority, or from any experience 
we have of the fact as a matter of universal 
custom. It is true that Pliny and Pausanias, 
and some other authors, living long after the 
date of the sculptors whose productions they 
refer to, mention works so treated, and modern 
critics have founded various speculations upon 
these imperfect data. It certainly is remark- 
able, if the practice ever prevailed to the extent 
that is pretended, that among the very large 
number of marble statues of a fine period of 
Art that remoia to us to attest the indisputable 
superiority of the ancients in sculpture (proper), 
there is not a single example of the practice 
alluded to. It will not do to say this is owing 
to the great age of the works, and the accidents 
to which they have been exposed, for many of 
them have been found under circumstances that 
have insured their integrity a sufficient time to 
show the original surface. There is no inten- 
tion to deny the fact that colour was sometimes 
employed, but only to dispute the universality 
of the practice, and its being usual in the best 
period of sculpture. 

After adducing many of the authorities which 
are referred to by the advocates of coloured sculp- 
ture, and combating the opinions founded on 
such authorities, Mr. Westmacott observed that, 
if the great sculptors of antiquity bowed on 
occasion to public opinion in colouring and other- 
wise ornamenting statues of divinities, and 
others that were so far of a prescriptive diameter, 
or contributed with their Art to the enrichment 
of architectural effects, there ’is still reason to 
believe that in their ordinary works they did 
not habitually use such extraneous accessories. 
The very manner of alluding to such works 
suggests that they were exceptional ; and there 
is authority, even quite as respectable as that for 
colouring, for the admimtion felfc by the ancients 
for statues in pure white mai*ble. 

The opinion of Mr. Westmacott — ^himself an 
admirable sculptor and an enlightened critic on 
Art generally — on this subject, may be readily 
gathered from the foregoing remarks. It was 
more impressively affirmed, however, by some 
observations towards the conclusion of his 
address : — " There is no surer indication of the 
decadence of good taste in Art, and therefore of 
Art itself, than when, after a considerable degree 
of excellence has been attained, a passion arises 
for .slab orate execution and ornament. What in 
one age is only the effect of ignomneo, in another 
indicates corruption. The history of Art, ancient 
and modern — ^for its rapid decline, even in 
Greece, is very remarkable— supplies us with 
ample evidence of this, and it is unnecessary to 
enlarge upon it. Barbarous and uncultivated 
nations in their earlier attemps at Art adopt all 
the means that occur to coarse sensibilities to 
give effect to works of imitation. The employ- 
ment of colours in sculpture is amongst them.” 

Mr. Westmacott stands in no need of our 
opinion to support his own ; yet we must add, 
that whatever tends to alienate the mind from 
the contemplation of sculpture in its pure and 
unadorned simplicity, is an offence ,to the Art, 
and an evil to he shunned. 


a 
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ALBERT DUBER : 

HIS WORKS, HIS COMPATRIOTS, 

AKH HIS TIMES.* ; 

BT P. W. FAIRHOLT, F.S.A. 

WITH ILLUSTRATION'S FROM ORIGIKAL SKETCHES 
Ur THE AUTHOR. 

That brotherly unity which ought to bind pro* 
fessional men of all kinds—isolated as they must be 
from the general world — was more of a necessity 
in the past time than in the present ; and the 
artists formed a little band of friends within the 
walls of ancient bTuremberg, consulting with and 
aiding each other. The pe culiarity of thought and 
tendency of habit which constitutes the vitality 
of the artist-mind, are altogether unappreciated 
by the general world; completely misunderstood, 
and most frequently contemned by men of a 
trading spirit, who look upon artists as eccen- 
trics,” upon Art as a poor business,” and judge 
of pictures solely by their “market value.” 
These things should bind professors more 
strongly together ,* their numbers are few ; tbeir 
time for socialities limited ; their world a small 
select circle ; few can sympathise with their 
cares or their more exquisite sensibilities ; they 
must, therefore, be content with the few whose 
minds respond to theirs, and they ought not to 
make the narrow circle narrower, by unworthy 
jealousies or captious criticism. Well would it 
be for us all, and infinitely better for the world 
of Art, if we practised still more 

“ Tliose gentler charities which draw j 

Mail closer with his kind, ! 

Those sweet humilities which make 
The music which they find.” f 

Durer was essentially a man to love. His 
nature was kindly and open ; he knew no envy, 
and was never known to condemn the work of 
any other artist, — which, if bad, he would only ' 
criticise with a smile, and a “ Well ! the master 
has done his best.” .His general information 
was so good, that it was declared of him by a 
contemporary, that his power as an artist was his 
least qualification. His personal appearance was 
dignified, and his face eminently handsome.j: 
Yet, with all these means of being happy, and 
making others so, few men endured more misery. 

In an evil hour his family made a matc]i for him 
in the household of Hans Frei, whose daughter 
Agnes he married, and scarcely knew peace 
after. She was a heartless, selfish woman, who 
could have had no feeling in common with her 
husband, and who only Yalued his art according 
to the money it realised, “She urged him to 
labour day and night solely to earn money, even 
at the cost of Ms life, that he might leave it to 
her,” says Pirkheimer, in one of his letters to 
Tscherte, their mutual friend the Viennese 
architect. All his friends she insulted and 
drove from the house, in order that their visits 
might not interfere with his labours. His aged 
mother, whom he had taken into his house after 
his father’s death, was subject to contempt and 
ill treatment. His letters from Venice are sad, 
and show no pleasant home-thoughts. Yet he 
did much for the bad woman to whom he was 
wedded, and seems to have thought of her 
gratification by numerous presents. His amiable 
heart would not allow him to separate from her, 
thus he bore her ill-manners for his life, and 
patiently endured his lot.§ There were few 
men more adapted to make a woman happy 
than Barer; he had a handsome person, much 
fame, good friends, great talent, and the most 
kindly amiability ; but his wife was perhaps the 
worst on record, on whom all this was thrown 
away. Yet she was of very religious habit, and 


preserved all the externals of propriety ; but, 
as Pirkheimer observes, “ one would rather 
choose a woman who conducts herself in an 
agreeable manner, than a fretful, jealous, scolding 
wife, however devout she may be.’^ 


Banished from the society of friendSj Durer’s 
only solace was in his Art. Here only he found 
peace and pleasure. How earnestly and deeply 
he laboured, the long catalogue of his produc- 
tions can prove. The truthfulness of his style 
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PETER VISOHEPv'S HOUSE. 


is shown in his patient studies from nature, and Anna, as they meet at the G-olden Gate, in his 
his works are the. refiex of such a habit. The series of cuts illustrating the' Life of the Virgin, 
figure of the burly townsman of Jerusalem who may be cited 'for its homely truth, a charac- 
liffcs his cap in acknowledgment of Joachim and teristic which runs through all Durer’s works, 
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* Continued fro'ni p. 63. 

. t li. 1. L, 

t Mrs, Jainesoii speaks of liis portrait as “beautiful, 
like tbe old heads of our Saviour, and the predominant 
expression is calm, dignified, intellectual, with a tinge 
of melancholy. This picture was painted at the age of 
twenty-eight ; he was then suffering from that hitter 
domestic curse, a shrewish, avaricious wife, who finally 
broke bda heart,'* 'We have engraved this portrait on 

I Leopold Bcbefer has constructed a, novelette on his 
dome^ic career, which has been cleverly translated by 
It is entitled “The Artist’s Married 
Lite, being that of Albert Durer.” It teaches much by 
its pure philosophy. 


SHRINE OF ST. SJ3DALD. 


and' gives them a certain naivete, Tbe figure is figures of tbe apostles, Jobu, Peter, Mark, and 
an evident study of an bonest townsman of Paul, wbicb be painted in 1526, and presented 
Nuremberg, and is as little like an ancient Jew to his native city.'* We engrave the figure of 
as possible, though admirable as a transcript Paubf the drapery of wbicb is simnle and 
from nature.^ Of far higher order are the r-— „ 


It is engraved on p. 63 of this volume. 


* They are now in the Pinacothok at Munich, 
t See cut, p. 03, 
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:| majestic. A study for tHs drapery made as 

i| early as 1523, is in the collection of the Arch- 

; duke Charles of Austria. In these pictures, 

ij which are painted of life size, he has exerted his 

1; utmost ability, and eschewed any peculiarities 

jj, of his own which might interfere with the 

|i greatness of his design. “These pictures are 

i the fruit of the deepest thought which then 

\ stirred the mind of Durer, and are executed 

I with oyerpowering force. Finished as they are 

;; they form the first complete work of Art pro- 

3 duced by Protestantism.* What dignity and ; 

? sublimity pervade those heads of such varied 

ii character 1 1 What simplicity and majesty in ^ 

I: the lines of the drapery ! w-hat sublime aad 

I statuedike repose in their attitudes. Here wo ; 

!| no longer find any disturbing element : there i 

\ are no small angular breaks in the folds, no ■ 

1 arbitrary or fantastic features in -the counte- . 

^ nances, or even in the fall of the hair. The ; 

il colouring too is very perfect, true to nature in ; 

j its power and warmth. There is scarcely any 

j trace of the bright glazing, or of those sharply ; 

3 defined forms seen in other works by him, but : 



everywhere a free pure impasto. Well might 
the artist now close his eyes, he had in this 
picture attained the summit of his Art — ^here he 
stands side by side with the greatest masters 
known in history.” X 

Of the great contemporaries of Barer — whose 
works have givenundying celebrity to the old 
town of their residence — we must now discourse j 
a little. Honoured as these works still are by 
the hTurembergers, they are little known out 
of Germany ; although, as exemplars of Art in 


* Durer had warmly espoused the Eeformation, and 
had placed quotations from the gospels aud epistles of 
the apostles beneath each picture, containing pressing 
warnings not to swerve fi’om the written wore, or listen 
to false prophets and perverters of the truth. When the 
town presented these pictures to the Roman Catholic 
Elector Maximilian I., of Bavaria, in 1627, they cut off 
these inscriptions, and affixed them to the copies they 
had made for themselves by Vischer, and which are 
now in the Landauer Gallery at N uremberg. 

t There is an old tradition that Durer intended these 
figures also as embodiments of the four mental tempera- 
ments— John, 1 ‘epresenting the melancholic; Peter, the 
meditative, or phlegmatic ; Mark, the sanguine ; and 
Paul, the resolute or choleric. 

t Kugler. Mrs. Jameson, in her “Visits at Homo 
and Abroad,*' also speaks of them as “wonderful ! In 
expression, in calm religious majesty, iu suavity of 
pencilling, and the grand, pure style of the heads and 
drapexy, quite like Rafiaelle.” .. 


general at the particular period when they were 
executed, they may challenge their due position 
anywhere. The most remarkable is the bronze 
shrine of St. Sebald, the work of Peter Yischer 
and his five sons, which still stands iu all its 
beauty in the elegant church dedicated to the 
saint. The shrine encloses, amid the most fiorid 
Gothic architectm*e, the oaken chest encased with 



i silver plates, containing the body of the venerated 
I saint: this rests on an altar decorated with 
I basso-relievos, depicting his miracles. The 
architectural portion of this exquisite shrine par- j 
I takes of the characteristics of the RenaUsance | 
! forms engrafted on the mediae val, by the infiuence 
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of Italian Art. Indeed, the latter school is visible 
as the leading agent throughout the entire com- 

* Among the x'cst is the veiy marvellous one poi*- 
formed during a journey in winter, when he was nearly 
destroyed by cold, and entered a peasant’s cottage, 
hoping to find relief. The poor man had no fuel, so the 
saint made up a fire from the icicles which hung around 
the house, completing his good acts by mending his 
broken kettle, “by blessing it, at the request of his 
host,” and converting stones into bread by the same 
simple process. 
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position, The figures of the Twelve Apostles 
and others placed around it, scarcely seem to 
belong to German Art : they are quite worthy of 
the best Transalpine master. The grandeur, 
breadth, and repose, of these wonderful statues, 
cannot be excelled. Yischer seems to have 
completely freed his mind from the conven- 
tionalities of his native schools : we have here 
none of the constrained, “ crumpled draperies,” 
the home-studies for face and form so strikingly 
present in nearly all the works of Art of this 
era, but noble figures of the men elevated above 
the earthly standard by companionship with the 
Saviour, exhibiting their high destiny by a noble 
bearing, worthy of the solemn and glorious 
duties they were devoted to fulfil. ^Ye gaze on 
these figures as we do on the works of Giotto and 
Fra Angelico, until we feel human nature may 
lose nearly all of its debasements before the 
“ mortal coil ” is “ shuffled off,” and that mental 
goodness may shine through and glorify its 
earthly tabernacle, and give an assurance in time 
present of the superiorities of an hereafter. Dead, 
indeed, must be the soul that cau gaze on such 
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I works unmoved, appealing as they do to our 
I noblest aspirations, and vindicating humanity 
j from its fallen position, by asserting its innate, 

I latent glories. Here we feel the truth of the 
scriptural phrase — “ In his own image made He 
them.” 

The memory of Peter Yischer is deservedly 
honoured by his townsmen. The street in 
which his house is situated, like that in which 
Durer’s stands, has lost its,^ original name, and 
is now only known as “ Peter Yischer’s Strasse 
but these two artists are the only ones thus 
distinguished.''^ Yischer was born in 1460, and 
died in 1529. He was employed by the warden 
of St. Sebald’s, and magistrate of Nuremberg, 
Sebald Schreyer, to construct this work in 


* Vischer’s house is situated on the otbex' side of the 
River Pegnitz, which divides the town; it is iii a steep 
street rising suddenly horn the water. The house has 
undergone some alteratioiis iti its oxtei’ual aspect, ap- 
parently about the latter half of the seventeenth cen- 
tuiy. It is now a baker’s shop, having that quiet 
aspect which characterises such trades in Germany, the 
central window on the ground-floor being that through 
which bread is passed to applicants, who may mount 
the steps in front, or rest on them while waiting.. The 
beam projecting Trom the large window in the root 
is used as a crane to lift wood and heavy stores to 
the upper floors, which are the depositaries for such 
necessities, and not the collars, as with us. 
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iionovir of his patron saint ; he began it m 1600, 
and finished it in 1519. Thirteen years of labour 
was thus devoted to its completion, for which 
he received seven hundred and seventy fionns. 

“ According to tradition, Yischer was imserably 
paid for this great work of labour and Art ; and 
he has himself recorded in an inscription upon 
the monument, that 'he completed it for the 
praise of God Almighty alone, and the honour 
of St. Sebald, Prince of Heaven, by the aid of 
pious persons, paid by their voluntary contribu- 
tions,’”'’* The elaboration of the entire work is 
marvellous; it abounds with fanciful figures, 
seventy-two in number, disposed among the 
ornaments, or acting as supporters to the general 
composition. Syrens hold candelabra at the 
angles ; and the centre has an au’ of singular 
lightness and grace. It is supported at the base 
by huge snails. At the western end there is a 
small bronze statue of Yischer, which we copy : 
he holds his chisels in his hand, and in his work- 
man’s dress, with capacious leather apron, stands 
unaffectedly forth as a true, honest labourer, 
appealing only to such sympathies as are justly 
due to one who laboured so lovingly and so well. 

Sharing the palm with Yischer for perfect 
mastery in sculpture (the one as a woi'ker in 
metal, the other in stone) stands Adam l^afft, 
whose works are still the principal ornaments of 
the city. To him. were his fellow-townsmen in- 
debted for tho grand gate of the Frauenkirche, 
the series of sculptures on the Via Dolorosa," 
numerous others in the churches and public 
buildings, but principally for the "Sacraments- 
hauslein,” in the Church of St. Laurence. This 
marvellous work is placed against a pillar beside 
the high altar, and is intended as a receptacle 
for the consecrated bread and wine in its ser- 
vice ; a small gallery runs round the lower 
portion iu which the " host ” is kept ; over this 
the sculpture ascends upward in a series of 
tapering columns and foliage of the most light 
and fanciful description, until it reaches tho 
spring of the arched roof, where the crowning 
pinnacle “ bows its beautiful head like the snow- 
di’op on its stem,” in the curve of the arch, 
gracefully completing a work which, for origi- 
nality, delicacy, and the most extraordinoi’y 
elaboration of design, is a perfect marvel of 
stone-carving. The foliations are so fl.owing and 
delicate, that it has given rise to a popular tradi- 
tion that Krafft was possessed of some secret for 
making stone plastic. We have nothing so 
delicate iu this country, unless it be some of 
the leaflets on the Percy shrine, and screen of 
Beverly Minster. Hrafit’s leaves are as thin and 
delicate, as crisp and free, as if moulded from 
nature in plaster of Paris, -while the grand curves 
of his ornamental adjuncts are astoniBhing, -when 
we reflect on the mass of stone necessarily cut 
away to produce these boldly-flowing enrich- 
ments. feraffb was bom at tjlm in 1430, and 
died 1607. His father was the printer, Ulrich 
Kr^. He commenced this work, in the year 
1496, and completed it in 1500, 'In it we see 
the perfect mastery produced by a life of labour, 
and in front of it he has sculptured his ewn 
efiSgy, kneeling, maUet in hand, and supporting 
his favourite work. There is a touching simpli- 
city in this union of the artist and his labours, 
made in these instances all the more impressive 
by its utter want of pretension. There is no 
afiectation—no studied artistic or classical pour- 
traying ; we have simply the man and his work 
before us, appealing by their dumb native 
eloquence to that 'homage and love, which are 
their due by their own inherent greatness. 

That works based on truth and nature will 
always possess this power, may be proved by 
the celebrity which attaches itself to a small 
work by a pupil of Yischer’s, and is popularly 
loved by the Nurembergers, and known as 
“Das Gansemiinchen.” It forms the central 
figure of a small fountain beside the Frauen- 
kirche, and represents a country boor leaning 
against a small pillar, with a goose under each 
arm, waiting a customer in the market; from 
the mouth, of each goose a stream of water 
descends. The figure is not more than eighteen 
inches high, and is, from the smallness of its 
size, compared with the greatness of its celebrity, 
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a general disappointment to those wlio see it for 
the first time. It rivals in celebrity the work 
of Yischer himself, and was executed by his 
scholar, Pancratius Labenwolf (born 1492, died 
1663) ; the fountain in the quadrangle of the Math- 
Jictas is also by him. The Goose-seller owes 
its popularity to its perfect truth and simplicity. 

Another artist of this era, inferior to none in 
taste and delicacy of sentiment, was Yeit Stoss. 
He was a native of Poland, born, at Cracow in 
1447 ; making Nuremberg the city of his 
adoption, and dying there in 1542.* The same 


exquisite grace and purity which characterises 
the works of Yischer is seen in those of Stoss. 
He devoted himself to sculpture in wood, and 
in this way is said to have furnished models to 
those who worked in stone, as well as to gold- 
smiths, and other artisans who required designs. 
“ The Crowning of the Virgin,” still preserved 
in the old castle at Nuremberg, has all the 
delicacy and grace of the missal painting by 
Julio Clovio. There is an exquisite repose 
about his works, only to be gained by great 
mastership in Art. At times a tenderness ot 



THE ADOEATIOil, BY VEIT STOSS. 


sentiment singularly beautiful is apparent in 
these too-much-forgotten works. We engrave, as 
an illustration of this, one of the compartments 
of the “ Eosenkranzfcafelj” preserved in the same 
locality, and representing the " Nativity.” The 
Virgin in the stable at Bethlehem, piously rejoices 
in the birth of the Lord, and is about to wrap the 
sacred infant in the folds of her own garments, 
having no other clothing. She has reverently 


laid the babe in a corner of her mantle, when, 
penetrated with a sense of the divinity, she 
clasps her hands in prayer before the Infant 
Saviour; while her husband, Joseph, who holds 
the lanthorn beside her, feeling the same 
emotion, drops on one knee, and reverently 
lifts his hat in acknowledgment of the Im- 
mortal One. 

It is this fervent devotion, this pure, high, yet 


' Muivay’s** Haudhook to Germany.* 



"THE ENTOMBMENT," BY ADAM KBAFET, 


simple-mindedness, which gives vitality to ancient 
works of Art, and is to be felt by all who are 
not insensible to its agency in the time present. 
Another touching incident is seen in the sculp- 
ture by Adam Krafifh over the grave of Schreyer,f 
representing "The Entombment.” The dead 
body of our Saviour is being reverently lifted 
into the tomb; the sorrowing mother, loving 
as only mothers love, partially supports the 


* His grave is In tlie cemetery of St. John, No. 268. 
t This gi-ave, surroimded hy sculpture, forms a little 
external chapel, at the back of the choir of St. Sebald’s 
Church. We have already mentioned Schreyer as the 
originator ot Vischer’a shrine in that church. 


wounded body of her inanimate son ; in process 
of movement the Saviour’s head falls languidly 
on one side, and the dead cheek is again greeted 
with the fervent kiss of love, which still burns 
in the breast of the saintly mother. 'Who shall 
rudely criticise the perspective, the draperies, 
the absence of " scholastic rule,” in this touching 
work of a tiue-hearted man Not the writer of 
these lines ! Let it be rather his province to 
vindicate for these old artists their due position, 
among the few forming that galaxy of the great 
and good, elevating and adorning human 
nature.* 

* To he continued. 




PHOTOGRAPHIC SOCIETY’S 
EXHIBITION. 


This, the second exhibition of the Photographic 
Society, presents the state of the art with great 
fidelity. We do not feel ourselves in a position 
to say that we perceive any advance upon the 
specimens which were exhibited last year. 
Varieties there are, — and those of consideinble ; 
ihterest. We perceive that some of the exhi- j 
I bitors have been zealously striving to overcome 
j the defects of the art ; here and there we see 
j the difficulties successfully overcome, bub we 
j are not sui’e that many of the best effects are 
; not accidental. This appears to us confirmed 
I by the irregulaiity in the results obtained by 
j ; even the most successful of the photographers 
exhibiting. Mr. Hugh Owen, Mr. Sedgfield, 
and Mr. Fenton may be named as most ex- 
I perienced, and certainly most zealous photo- 

i| graphers; each of these gentlemen exhibited 

j 1 last year, pictui'es of equal beauty with any in 
I the‘1 present exhibition. ^ These remarks niust 
j I not be regarded as being in any way disparaging, 

: —we do not intend them to bo so ; but we 

; , ^ earnestly desire that all our photographers 
should attend to their science, at the same time 
1 that they study the art. The peculiar infiuences 
I with which they work — subtile powers of a 
mysterious character, infiuenced by the earth’s 
position relative to them source, the sun, 
changing with every vai’iation of the earth’s 
atmosphere — and the still more peculiar 
variations in the chemical changes brought 
j about by these radiations, which vary with every 
; alteration in the colour of the medium through 
which they pass, and of the surfaces from which 
they are reflected, aU show the extreme imporfc- 
ance of a scrutinising search into the philosophy 
of this. 

We see in the exhibition many most charming 
effects produced. We scarcely think them 
I reflexes of the natural conditions. To express 
clearly what we mean, we must refer to a striking 
; picture exhibited by Mr. Bosliug last year,— it 
I was a View of St. Paul’s. The aerial effect was 
I perfect, — it was St. Paul’s seen through the 

light veil of mist which grows over London on 
! a bright summer morning. What was the fact ? 
The original negative pictm '0 was produced by 
long exposure on a very gloomy day. 

It would be a most instructive thing if our 
travelling photographers would note tbe exact 
conditions of the atmosphere, and of the Ught, 
under which pictures were taken, and append 
such notes to the pictures exhibited. The 
Photographic Society, if it is to effect any good, 
should especially urge upon its members labours 
1 of this kind. Photographic pictures are veiy 
' ! beautiful, but a large collection of them — all 
j ; heai’ing the same mark of uncertainty, a con- 
ventionalism of doubt and difficulty — will cease 
1 to please. 

j This exhibition contains 664 frames of pic- 
tures. The marked advances are in the collodion 
pictures, — natural clouds and breaking waves 
being faithfully represented. Many of the 
J large portraits are remarkable productions, 
j though we believe they have been considerably 

I indebted to the hand of the artist since the 
: more delicate pencU of light has done its work. 

I Considerable attention has been directed to a 

I series of copies of drawings by Raphael, in the 

j Royal Collection at Windsor Castle, photogi'aphed 

j for his Royal Highness Prince Albert, by Mr. C. 
j Thurston Thompson. The application of photo- 

I I graphy in this direction is of great importance. 

' ! In these productions every peculiarity of the 
' j artist is preserved with far greater fidelity than 

could possibly be done by the most skilful eu- 
graver ; hence, as studies, these photographs 
are invaluable. The French have been before 
us [in this line, and have for some time past 
puhhshed similar copies, from the drawings of 
Raphael and other great masters, to those now 
exhibited. 

As usual, Mr. Hugh Owen’s works are of great 
beauty, representing natural objects under the 
most pleasing aspects of light and shadow. His 
** Stupes in Portugal ” are really valuable to the 
Art-student. 

Few photographers have been more eminently 
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successful than Mr, Rogers Fenton, and as usual 
he presents us in this exhibition with a con- 
siderable number of charming pictui’es. 

The Rev. Mr. Kingsley exhibits several of his 
wonderful microscopic objects, in which the 
minutest details developed by the microscope 
are most fiiithfully preserved. 

Amongst other successful exhibitors we must, 
however, name Mr. B. B. Turner, Mr. Russell 
Sedgfield, Mr. Pouting, Mr. C. H. Waring, Mr. 
T. J. Backhouse, Mr. T. D. Llewellyn, Mr. 
Buckle, Mr. Stokes, the Count de Montizon, 
&c, &c. 

Our professional photographers have not ex- 
hibited largely. Many of the productions of 
Mr, Mayall are very fine. klr. Laroche exhibits 
several of his highly-finished portraits ; and 
many of the woi’ks of Mr. Henneman are excel- 
lent. There are none, however, which please us 
more than those of Mr. J. G-. Tunny of Edin- 
burgh, whoso portraits and landscapes are much 
to oui! taste. Mr. Hennah has also some very 
successful pictures. 

Photography is now free of all patent tram- 
mels, the professional artist may thus pursue his 
investigations without the fear of legal proceed- 
ings, and in the full certainty that any dis- 
coveries which he may make he may employ to 
his own benefit. With this stimulus we can but 
hope to witness many important results in the 
next exhibition. The amateur we also hope will 
cease to remain satisfied with the processes 
taught in the .text-books, and by new combina- 
tions aim at new effects, calculated to meet the 
difficulties which surround this beautiful art. 

■ ♦ - 


ART IN THE RROTINCES. 

Edixtbuhgh. — The Royal Scottish Academy 
pursues a vise and liberal plan — one that might 
advantageously be followed ])y another Royal 
Academy — of publishing annually a Report of its 
proceedings, so that the public, who feel more or 
less interest in every national institution, gains 
some Imowledge of its position, its management, 
and its prospects. The twenty-seventh report has 
just made its appearance ; it exhibits a most satis- ^ 
factory statenicnt of the working of the society, : 
whose constitution is in every way of a popular | 
nature, and whose alfahs arc conducted vith com- 
plete harmony, and therefore with efficiency. The i 
new Aft-galleries for the use of the Academy are i 
r.apidly progressing, and are expected to be ready 
for the annual exhibition which takes place about 
this time of the year. Yarious important additions 
liave been made recently to the pictures and works 
of Art which form the property of the society, and 
which are collected for the use of its membei’s and 
the students, as well as additions to the library. 
The coimcil remark in their report that the 
evening exhibition, at a reduced rate of admission, 
and the inti-oduetion of a cheap evening ticket for 
the season, have been found to answer their intended 
purposes, by bringing to the galleries a large num- 
ber of visitors who, under other ch’ciunstancos, 
would have been unable to attend ; these acts have 
also been found to operate boneficiaUy on tbe 
lower classes, by admitting them to an instructive 
and pleasing source of relaxation horn then- laboms : 
the rooms were crowded every evening thi'ongh the 
six weeks the exhibition was open last year. A 
silver medal has been executed by Mj\ Wyon, fi’om 
designs by Mr. Noel Paton, R.S.A., for the mem- 
bers, and for artists whose services or merits the 
Academy may be desirous of recognising by an 
honorary distinction. Bronze copies of this medal 
are recommended by the council as prizes to 
students of the Academy who may be considered 
worthy to receive such a mark of distinction. 
Dm'ing the last year the institution had to regTet 
the loss by death of several eminent literary and 
scientific men connected mth it, among whom the 
principal w'crc Lord Cockbuim, Professors Jameson, 
Edward Forbes, and Ytilson. Mr. David Lain^ has 
been appointed to the Professorship of Antiquities. 

BiiiMiNGHAM. — The animal exhibition of the 
School of A’tists closed on the 13th of January, the 
preceding fortnight being set aside for the admission 
of the worldng classes at a chai’ge of 2r/. each, and 
no fewer than 8,705 persons have availed themselves 
of the privileges so liberally conceded by the society. 
Diming the season the cnildi’en of the following 
schools have been gratuitously admitted : — ^The 
Deaf and Dumb Institution, the Blue Coat School, 
the Graham Street School, and the Friends’ Day 
School, ilnn Street. The pupils of the School of 
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Design have also been admitted. The sales of pic- 
tures number seventy-five, roahsing the large 
amount of 1,338^. Of the pimchases made were 
two pictures by J. "W. Glass, three by J, E. "Walker, 
the secretary of the society, two by Duffield, and 
others by F.^W. Huhne, W. Hall, Itensbaw, Such, 

J. JD.anby, Fiu’ricr, Henley, Eglinton, J. Callow, 

H. H. lanes, Tickers, Rolt, <S:c., &e. _ The pi’ize- 
holdcrs in the Biimingham Art-Union selected 
twenty-foiu- out of the whole number of seven^- 
tive pictures which were sold, including works by 
J. C. Wai’d, J. E. Walker, H. Hams, W. Callow, 
Dcaldn, Henley, Hughes, George, B. Williams, iSrc. 

Bath. — The Bath Graphic Society, which, after 
existing under this title for foiu' or five years, has 
now assumed another, the ‘‘Bath Society for the 
Promotion of tbe Fine Arts,” held its first corner - 
s(i::ione for the present season in the Assembly 
Rooms of the city, on the 16th of Januai-y. Tlie 
contribution of pictures, both by local artists, and 
fi’om the collections of gentlemen in Bath and its 
vieinitj’, was, we hear from our correspondent, both 
numerous and of good quality. In the rooms were i 
examples of the works of Rermolds, Etty, Frost, 
Goodall, Poole, Constable, lYilles Maddox, Sir E. 
Laudscer, Mr. and Airs. Duffield, A. Kociic, Cham- 
bers, A. Cooper, Tm’ner, G, E. Hering, J. F. 
Herring, R. Brandard, BaiTott, Riwner, Lance, 
Kidd, Corbould, F. R. Pickcrsgill, P. btonc, Muller, 
Copley Fielding, J. Wilson, F. R. Lee, Pj’ue, IL 
Tiiylcr, &c., &c. 

AfEwCASTiiE-irNDER-LYisE. — Tbo first annual 
meeting of the Goveniment School of Art established 
here, took place towiirds the end of the last year, 
but the report of the proceedings has reached us 
ordy now, The number of pupils attending the 
classes dui’ing the year was seventy-six : the income 
of the school, from all soui’ces, amounted to upwards 
of 128/., and the expenditui’e to leaving, as is 
seen, a smaU deficit, which it was confidently 
believed would speedily be met. Mr. Williamson, j 

who conducted the school thi’ough this first year of t 

its existence, has removed to London, much to the j 
regi’et of the Committee, and has been succeeded by 
Mr. G. Ryles. 

Norwich. — The stiidemts of the School of Art in 
j this city gave an evening entertainment to their 
fiiencls on the 7th of February, at which upwards 
of 250 persons were present. The pupils exhibited 
on the occasiou a niuuber of then* drawing.s and 
pictures ; engra\-higs and illustrated works were 
lent by the tiiends and pati’ons of the school, to 
conti’ibute to the amusement of the company. j 
After tea and coffee were^ served, several speeches j 
were made, by gentlemen interested in the welfiu'e i 
of the institution, setting forth what its progress j 
]iad been, and what its future prospects arc. ^ The 
Norwich school is now under the dii'oetorship of i 

Air. Claude Nursey, who has recently removed | 

thither from Belfast. The central school musters | 

137 pupils, and the out- door classes number 428, 1 

making a total of 565 ; and as three other schools ; 

are immediately coming under the insti'uction, it is ! 

anticipated that within the next two months tins 
amount vill be increased to 900. AYe believe that ! 

till a very recent period there never was a linger 1 

average number of students than from seventy to , 

ninet 5 % There are tlu’ce local scholarships attached i 

to the school ; one of the annual value of 20/., j 

founded by S. Feto, the late member for tbe city ; j 

a second of 15/., by the new member, Sir S. Bignold, 1 

and a tbii’d foimcled by AIi’. E. AYarner, the other 
present member for Norwich. In connection with I 
the progress of Art here, we may remark that AL*. j 
Nursey, assisted by many gentlemen of influence in 
the city, is cndeavoiuing, to resuscitato the “ Eine 
Ai’ts Association,” and annual exhibition of pic- 
tui’es, &c., with every prospect of ultimate success. 

Worcester. — ^The first annual report of tho 
Worcester Society of Ai’ts, established in May last, 
has been fonvarded to us : the statement it coutaius 
must be highly satisfactory to those who have 
interested themselves in the foundation of the 
Institution. Dui’ing the period of tho exhibition of 
works of Art, it was visited by nearly three thou- 
sand persons, of whom upwar(l3 of eight hundred, 
chiefly of the humbler classes, attended in the 
evening, when the admission ticket was reduced to 
thi’eepenee. The donations and subscriptions for 
carrying out the object of the society reached 655/., 
and its gross income for the past year ffom visitors 
to the gallery and from other sources amounted to 
upwards of 740/. : the expenditure of all kinds to 
about 270/. The number of pictures sold from the 
exhibition room was 32 out of 211, a fair proportion, 
and realising 355/. ; to which must he added one 
purchased for sixty guineas by the Society as a 
nucleus for a permanent gallery; — ‘‘Evening on 
the Lagune of Yenice,” by E. AY. Cooke, A.R.A. 

Tlio “ effects ” of the Society at the px-csent time 
consist of the above picture, the sum of 500/. a 
deposit account in the hands of their bankers, and 
the fittings &c. of the exhibition room. 
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THE EESCUE. 

rROJX THE MEDAL BY W. WYOH, B.A. 

Amois^g the numerous medals stnick 
dies engraved by the late Mr. Wilham Wyon, 
K A , the principal engraver at the Eoyal Mint, 
Tvere several he executed for those benevolent 
societies established in our various maritime 
towns for the purpose of aiding shipwrecked or 
drowning individuals; these medals are pre- 
sented as rewards where especial heroism has 
been exerted on behalf of such unfortunates, and 
it seems scarcely necessary to add they are 
prized as much as if their owners had won them 
on the field of battle, for in many instances they 
are the reward of courage unsurpassed by that 
of the bravest warrior, and of dangers — ^volun- 
tarily met and undauntedly overcome—more 
terrible than those which the soldier encounters 
in the hardest-fought engagement. There is no 
enemy more calculated to strike the stout heai‘t 


NOMENCLATUEE 
OF PICTOEIAL’ AET.* 

BY J, B. PYNE. 

Whenevee there occurs any want of a 
necessary impression in a picture, the light 
and shadow of which may be too far 
subordinated, rather endeavour to rectify 
that want by increasing the darks in- pre- 
ference to the lights. The last would be 
dangerous, and the foi'mer comparatively 
safe. Shade and ultimate darkness are not 
so measurable as light ; they do not, like 


ultimate lightness, the error lies in enlisting 
too much dark, producing a work of mere 
force, to the exclusion of first intention 
character, unity, and harmony. 

Opacity, again, being a characteristic of 
light, transparency should be kept equally 
subordinate, and not permitted to idse to 
above two-thirds of its cai)abilities, quite 
enough for all the purposes both of force 
and opposition in a picture of ultimate 
light. 

LIGHT IN SUBORDINATION. 

•In establishing dark as the dominant 


are the reward of courage unsurpassed by tnai measured, 

of the bravest warrior, and of dangers ^volun- Darkness is always, and under every cir- 
toily niet and undauntedly overcome more connected with painting, most 

terrible than those which the Boiaier encounters ,, , , 

in the hardest-fought engagement. There is no di^ult to compute; whenever it enters 
enemy more calculated to strike the stout heart coloui the pionouncinw that colour 

with dismay, none so difaculb to cope with, as becomes difficult. The primitive blim itself, 
the ocean 'hashed into fury” by the tempest, being allied to dark, is somewhat difficult to j 
In a country like ours, claiming to be the ‘'mis- judge of without other blues to test it by, 
tress of the seas,” whose navies and argosies are while yellow and red offer no difficulty, 
found in every part of the world, navigated by The tertiaries are somewhat difficult to 
thousands of her noblest sous, such institutions pronounce distinctly, from the circumstance 
as these Shipwreck and Humane Societies ought blue or dark being a component of all 
to be far more liberally supported than we know olive having the greater 

th^ to be. 1 1 , T 1 • 4. • amount (fifty per cent.) is the most difficult 

TEe medd from which the amiexed prmt i^ of the three. Amongst the quadrates, 
taken was executed some few years smce for the , , .•n it, j. “j.- • 4.^ -x • ’ 

society established at Liverpool; the design is darker still than the tertianes, the citrine 
most appropriate to the subject, and admits of ™?aet is comparatively easy to pronounce, 


their opponent, hold the lantern to you pnnciple in a work, the reverse of the above 


the following reading. The wreck has evidently 
taken place at sea, and not on the coast, for 
there are no indications of land : a ship, which 
most probably has escaped the ravages of the 
storm, has seen some of the survivors struggling 
in the waters, and has sent a boat to their 
assistance ; two of the boat’s crew are signalling, 
as it would appear, some of the unfortunate who 
are not brought into the artist’s composition, 
while others are lifting a drowning woman out 
of the sea. But the most touching group is that 
in the front of the design, consisting of a fine 
stalwart seaman (himself one of the wrecked 
party, as shown by his position on some broken 
portions of the vessel, to which probably he 
owes his life) saving a mother and her infant : 
there is a beautiful expression of maternal love, 
and of thought on the part of the seaman, in the 
acts of the two elder figures ; the woman, 


being on the light side of the scale, while 
it leaves the darker one russet, olive, a per- 
petual chromatic pons asinorum to puzzle 
the juvenile colourist. 

These circumstances, appai^eiitly irrele- 
vant in themselves, are really useful, as they 
rise out of the nature of darkness, and 
sanction the excess of shade in preference 
to light under the foregoing dilemma. 

DARK IN SUBORDINATION. 


observations are only necessary. To the 
ultimate depths accompanied by the ultimate 
transparency, subordinate light and opacity. 
That is, light should not be suffered to rise 
to the top of the scale, and it should in 
its lightest parts be somewhat transparent. 
Colour should be kept so far subordinated 
as to never rise above the tertiary, or 
at furthest secondary harmonies. Consult 
Rembrandt as a first-rate magician in this 
treatment, although some of his pictures 
may have subsided into too dark a toue, 
even for dark pictures. 

TECHNICAL ART. 

Taking the old term “ technical ” with its 
first definition “ somewhat relating to Art or 
science,”^ (thus we have ‘‘ technical terms,”) • 
and its more indirect application to that 
poetry devoted to the rules or precepts of 
any art as helps to memory, it will hardly 
more than incorrectly help us to a true idea 
of what is intended by the present term, 
‘‘technical Art.” 

In the want of a term to represent and 
distinguish those qualities which are now 
found to separate high from low, classical 


DARK IN SUBORDINATION. from Ordinary, imaginative from crude and 

In carrying out still further this system . unimaginative Art, it has been, perhaps, 
of necessary subordination, and not for the judiciously pressed Into the service in a 
purpose of diminishing but of increasing lateral *but^ not disjointed sense. But 
pictorial impression, or force, let it be sup- whether judicious or not, the great arbiter 
posed that a picture is required possessing in those things in a country without an 
a greater amount of light and brilliancy Academy, the public, has appropriated it, 
than any one now in existence. It does and to take it now out of its hands would 


anxious for the welfare of her child before her not seem altogether an insane thought that be as a war of a minute against eternity. 


own, raises ib up that ifc may be saved first ; the -to nlio*' 

seaman would rescue both, and therefore holds higher lights wJ 
her firmly by one hand while he takes the infant than at 

with the other. .. -ix* - 

The art of engraving dies for medals, and of ^ , 

the sister art, that of cutting stones in intaglio, oeing a 

such as seals, &c., are both of very ancient ^ necessity to 
origin : the Old Testament contains early and producing it. £ 
frequent allusion to them, as in the thirty*eighth harmonious con 
chapter of Genesis, where Tamar obtains a pledge about the propc 
of Judah, by requiring his signet ; and again in and 1 blue, all 
the thirty-ninth chapter of Exodus, where we with impercepti 
are told that the stones worn in the sacerdotal an impression oi 
breastplate were to he “like the engravings of a Qf really hig 
si^et, every one with his name ; ” it is thus ^yvl^ harmony 1 
evident that engraving, or working in intaglio, 
must have been well kuowu at the periods here x-L,_.n 
referred to. The Greeks also coATied this branch ^ . i' 

of the Fine Arts to the same perfection which y 

theh genius and feeling for the beautiful enabled I’^ghy* ihis li^ 
them to reach in all others to which they de- almost ; 

voted their attention. correct thought, 


to do this it might be best to adopt for the ^ Technical Art now stands as antithesis to 

higher lights white itself, as being actually high Art, 

lighter than attenuated colour ; but no Their two extremes would mark the 
light itself being composed of colour, or greatest distance that can ever occur be- 
colour being a decomposition of light, there tween, intellectual and mechanical Art. 
is a necessity to use some colour in again There is another great difference between 


producing it. And it will be found that an the intellectual, and technical as regards 


harmonious combination of light tints, in 
about the proportions of 3 yellow, 2 red, 
and 1 blue, all kept somewhat separate, 
with imperceptible transitions, will produce 


the Art. The first (in the present aggre- 
gate state of human intelligence) may not 
be brought under any generally intelligible 
or useful rules ; while both precept and 


an impression of more light than a spread practice may be made to bear veiy directly 


of the really higher white. The want of a 
true harmony, however, in the process will 


on the other. This is, or ought to be, ac- 
quired by a student during his course 


rather produce an impression of dulness through a painting-room or an academy ; 
than ^ brilliancy. It follows then that a while that, arriving but to a few artistically 
certain amount of colour is reproductive of intelligent organisms, results only from the 
light. This light being once obtained it mental elaboration of a life, the first im- 


theni*to reach in others to which they de- again almost amounts to an obviously pulses and powers in which mark an 
voted their attention. correct thought, that to secure and augment abounding thirst for truth, grace, and 

The art of engraving medals and coins is of this light it were only necessary to oppose morally passionate conception, 
far more practical importance than might gene- it with the ultimate dark ; but no again. It would be well before proceeding much 
rally be supposed. ^ The study of such objects, The bringing together this light with an further than a definition of the present sub- 
when of an historical or national character, has exactly similar amount of dark, leaves light ject, if it were possible to eradicate some very 
proved of gi'eat assistance to the historian and longer master of the field, which it should prevalent general errors at present enter- 
antiqnarian,fmd baiffly less valuable to the man be to create an impression of a picture “pos- tained, with respect to the amount of 
“ i^dSsoftlnaffornfSmtionSc^^^ seasing a greater amomt of ligkt and fcril- executive perfection dempded by the 
obtained by other means, in the inscriptions! W than any one now m existence.” In higher and lower styles m^pamtmg. It is too 
legends, and 'allegories with which they are ^stance then light haying been set up pneraUy considered— maintained by some 
charged; while to the artist and connoisseur “ aommant, dark should be in subordina- high authorities— that the higher and sub- 
many of them offer not only exceedingly beau- descend in no instance lower than limer flights in inventive, imaginative Art, 

tiful examples of Arfc, but, if their authenticity very dark middle tint. In the greater may be conducted on pinions of a heavy, 
depend^^ on, a series of medals is one of number of failures in producing pictures of lumbering, and uncertain power ; and it has 


the best authorities that can, be consulted for the 
state of the arts of desiguof anyparfcicularperiod.” 


Continued from p. 8. 


even been asserted and believed, that tech- 
nical and executive power are not only un- 




necessfiry, but that they caa find no appro- i 
priate place in tlie conduct of the higher order 
of works. If by this it be meant that any 
great and ostentatious dkplag of the merely 
ornamental qualities may deteriorate, and 
that most seriously, froin the requisite en- 
grossing impression of the one great object 
of a really great work, it must at once be 
conceded as perfectly true. The article on 
subordination was written to enforce this 
point. But if it be meant, on the contrary, 
that no, nor any great amount of executive 
and technical power be wanted to cany out 
a great work, I feel obliged to dissent from 
such ' an opinion, and to give it an unquali- 
fied denial. It seems to be the continual 
and abiding lot of man (in his transition 
from error to truth) to be always “jumping 
out of the frying-pan into the fire.’’ It is 
natural enough ; and forms the gist of the 
adage, that a short jumper should only be 
able in jumping out of one to get into the 
other. In this instance, however*, it is singu- 
lar, that the length and not the shortness of 
the jump has been the very means of placing 
him in the fire, It must certainly be some 
other fire than that upon which rested the 
frying-pan ; and this turns out to be the case. 

' A work is discovered then in which the 
technical and merely executive powers are 
carried on in so flagitiously impudent a 
manner, as to mar some otherwise very high 
claims on the admiration. Good sense no 
less than good taste are outraged ; and the 
too sensitive connoisseur, instead of taking 
objection to this particular phase of executive 
display, votes— in his not altogether nn- 
excusable petulancy — a power in colour, 
light and shade, drawing, and execution, 
as totally inadraissible in a high-class work. 

It will, nevertheless, be found, that the 
particular phase of, and not the things them- 
selves, is in fault. And also, that no really 
great work can be cited, in which there is 
not at the same time high executive and 
other technical excellences. 

It was at one time the prevailing opinion 
that Michael Angelo had no colour ; at 
another that his colour was diabolically 
bad. Opinion at last found ground that it 
was, at any rate appropriate, and recently 
^that no other colour but that of the Last 
"Judgment could have been given by genius 
to a similar work. This much may at any 
I’ate be said of that extraordinary pro- 
duction, that if the colour of the Last Judg- 
ment may be wanting in that particular 
quality, which, indulged in by other men, 
has earned for them the character of great 
colourists, it has a manly and imperious 
chromatic style of its own, that could not 
be changed without greatly damaging the 
grandeur of the whole work. This is no 
less true of the great picture, than that 
some of his smaller works on the ceiling of 
the Sistine are of such an appalling chro- 
matic force and expression, as to success- 
fully challenge for him the reputation of 
being one of the first colourists in the 
world, while their execution, and general 
technical resources, though pei’fectly unob- 
trusive, are of a might, a grandeur, and an 
intensity bordering on the creative, raising 
a furtive and indescribable impression of 
having been derived from any other agency 
than that of man. 

It is only necessary to go through a few 
of the leading works of the few really 
leading men to find the same circumstance 
of either completeness or great mastery, 
high elaboration, profound knowledge or 
promptness and decision of application, per- 
taining to each and all of them. If we are 
deceived into adopting the contrary opinion, 
it is in consequence of mistaking a second 
for a first-rate work, and wasting time over 
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it in a gi*eater amount of consideration tlian 
it may be worth. 

It is in this class of superior second-rate 
works, that exists the wide, the almost 
boundless debateable ground, on which the 
battles of Art have been fought and refought 
to so little p.urpose, and for such a length 
of time, useless alike in their results both 
to Art and Art-producers. 

But it is said, this class of Ai*t has its 
high uses (high uses of that which has no 
elevation in it ? ), and that from it may he 
learnt all that may 1)6 had of teelmical 
instruction. It may be less necessary to 
deny this than to assert, that the all to be 
found in this class may be found in the 
highest ; with this great advantage, that 
when there found, it is unaccompanied with 
that meretricious display, which at once 
constitutes its fascination and its vice. A 
fascination not to be resisted by the light 
and flexible tastes, — and a ^fice the more 
to he dreaded, as it is seldom again shaken 
off by a person once contaminated : and the 
danger to the Avt-loving world, speaking 
of it generally, is, that with them it stands 
in the stead,, and usurps the place of aU 
that is true, natural, and great. 

To place oneself as a student under the 
influence of this class is to more than waste 
time ; ' as you cannot come away from it 
either clear-handed or clear-minded. It is 
worse than studjdng Buelid, or indulging 
in an associateship with the higher poets 
over the counter of a gln-palace, as this 
may be an act of necessity : but there exists 
no necessity for studying bad Ai’t in order to 
become a good painter. 

You cannot indeed push the claims of 
this class of Art further than high furniture. 
There are masses of it in this kingdom 
dispersed thi’ough country mansions, its 
most appropriate situation. There is too 
much of it in Germany, and unfortunately 
in public galleries; Holland is infested with 
it, and Italy is more than full. If there 
is any ch'cumstance connected with our 
own National Gallery, more felicitous than 
another, it is that it is as yet not large 
enough to hold even its fair and just appor- 
tionment of the contaminating material. It 
had even better be still smaller, with a 
larger amount of good works, than he double 
the dimensions of any other gallery in Europe 
with its not more than usual qtiota of 
intrinsic Art, 

It is difiieiilt to guard against becoming 
fascinated with the finest instances of this 
second-rate class of paintings. In Italy, the 
present great storehoiise rather than the 
nursery of Art, the instances are so 
numei’oua, and persistent, that one naturally, 
before thoroughly tiring of them, begins to 
select the best from among the bad, and to 
put it down as good. The occuiTence from 
time to time of some one transcendent 
pi'oduction in a gallery only disenthralls 
you fr'om your declining and vitiatihg 
tendencies. This one mighty achievement 
recalls at once the errant judgment, and the 
mass of works around it sink again into 
absolute and in'esumptuous furniture ; you 
can readily imagine the rest of the collection 
to have been brought in through the means 
of passages, staircases, and doorways, if not 
that the retrieving creation had descended 
to its place by some other means. 

But to select a few more out of the whole 
mass of instances in which accomplished and 
' high executive and technical power goes 
I hand in hand with first-rate conception and 
j invention, if it be possible to find an instance 
of the occurrence of one without the other. 
What can be more masterly, impulsive, 
and certain than the purely technical por- 
tions of the works of Eaphael 1 From his 
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earliest crude time, to the latest, he is never 
found to falter, or pronounce a single trait 
with distrust or hesitation. From his 
finest heads, down through an infinite gi*a- 
dation of objects to furnitui’e decoration 
and construction, he is equally at home and 
a master. It is equally true that it never 
challenges observation, nor thrusts itself 
forward of the personages of his drama, 
while they themselves would appear to 
deiive no advantage from an adjunct of such 
high power, 

Raphael’s conceptions appear to have never 
lost in execution one iota of their first inten- 
tion. Their ultimate appearance on canvas 
impresses you with the certainty of their 
being one and the same with his original de- 
termination. He threw off with a calm but 
dread certainty the personse of his awful 
drama, in giving to the world the highest 
moralities capable of receiving illusfration 
through Art in its sublimest phase. Such 
are the “Ananias,” “Paul preaching at 
Athens,” the “Transfiguration” in its 
primitive state, and some of his frescoes 
still — though in ruins — ^burning under a 
passionate liarmony of colours, that give 
a high and supernatural glow to the 
Raphael rooms of the Yatican. With 
such results, such were the means of “the 
divine Raphael,” in contradistinction to 
that phrensy of power which marks the 
execution of the other masters, in their 
descent from high to low Art, One great 
point in demonstration of the perfection 
as well as ultimate simplicity of the 
execution of this greatest of painters, lies 
in the circumstance, that in traversing the 
many galleries in which copying is per- 
mitted, you cannot challenge the memory 
of such a question or doubt being proposed 
by a tyro as “ How is that done ? ” 

Pass from Raphael to Leonardo da Yinei. 
With an execution more subtle than 
masterly, and an excess of minutim and 
polish, he has more frequently than other- 
wise failed in realising the dignity of his 
first conceptions. An opinion very natu- 
rally arrived at, by comparing together, 
first his works in the mass ; then his hesi- 
tation to place on the refectory walls the 
head of the Saviour ; and lastly, his crpwning 
work of the Logos. I must continue to 
think that the finest of the paintings of 
Leonardo, ai'e those executed in his more 
purely Roman style, a little dryer in 
colour, and short of that ultimate minutiae 
and polish which has always given a little- 
ness and triteness to his other attempts, 
gx’eat as they may he in other regards. 

Amongst the sententious and involved 
language of Fuseli, there is to be occasionally 
discovered some one plain, simple, and un- 
pretending assertion. Here is one of them, 
— “ Minutiae destroys grandeur.” 

As far as a few words may help us, let 
this assertion be examined. 

I have always had the greatest respect, 
not for the mode, but for the intrinsic 
weight and value of the writings of Fuseli, 
and although frequently dared to unravel 
some one of his stilted sentences, and failing 
to do so, have on the contrary more fre- 
quently found others, which defying easy 
solution at a first glance, have yielded 
ultimately a rich gleaning of high artistical 
meaning and import after a closer reading, 
though his writings, from their too great 
complication and mystery, are such as might 
have first tempted the American Emerson 
into pronouncing this extraordinary sen- 
tence, regarding the obscurity under which 
some high truths announce themselves : 
“One man shall not be able to bury his 
meaning so deep in a book, but time, and, 
like-minded men shall discover it.” 
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If then miuntise destroy grandeur, the 
reverse would be equally true, i, e., that 
breadth would produce it. Breadth of 
itself could not certainly produce it, though 
it would as certainly aid in its production, 
being one of its components, and inseparable 
from it in its highest developments. Con- 
ceded this point, it follows then, that 
grandeur is decreased by minutiie, and in- 
creased by breadth. 

Here is another perhaps more cogent 
reason still, for keeping grandeur unalloyed 
with too much minutiae. By the aid of all 
the laws affecting and producing harmony, 
grandeur and mere minutiae will be found 
incompatible ; totally opposed the one to 
the other, utterly co-repulsive and incon- 
gruous. Grandeur will not he allowed by 
many to descend within even the range of 
technicals ; so much the more to our purpose : 
but allowing it to do so, it most certainly 
must stand at the very head of the column, 
while there is as certainly no one to dispute 
the place of minutiae as standing — ^it should 
have been said lying — at the base. 

Analogously with colour, light and shade, 
composition, &e., it is allowed that no two 
qualities can he in harmony, unless the one 
contain at least a per-centage of that which 
constitutes the other. Grandeur being, 
therefore, at the head of the scale, and 
minutice or detail at the base, it follows 
from these laws that they ai'e of themselves 
in perfect opposition ; being thus in oppo- 
sition that they are mutually submersive of 
each other, until one shall have resigned so 
much of its antagonism as to bring it within 
the required proximity for harmony. As it 
would be as much against the rules of 
common sense as of those of Art, to sacrifice 
a greater to a lesser quality, it may be at 
once determined that the sacrifice of the 
lesser to the greater is imperatively de^ 
manded, by loweriug minutiae to the superior 
claims of grandeur. 

Had Leonardo da Vinci been more grand 
with leas of minutise? And does not the 
mischief become augmented in the extra 
polish of his manner I 

In adducing farther testimony, through 
other masters, in conilvmation of the opinion 
that high executive power is not merely 
admissible, hut essentially requisite in | 
carrying out the higher works, it is easier 
to select single works from different masters 
than to supply a series from one, as in the 
cases of Baphael and Michael j^gelo — as 
few men may be found so consistently great 
in their productions as they are, or who 
have moved the civilised world at large to 
pronoimce on them so undivided an opinion 
— on the one for his gusto terribile,” and 
on the other for his dramatic and natural 
force and expression: characteristics assigned 
them by the Italians under the epithets 
“ II divino,” and “ II terribile.” 

But are we to stop with the mention of 
these names only, occurring at about 
the same period, spreading their lustre 
(though, unfortunately, not much of their 
influence) over a space of more than three 
hundred years ? Is it humiliating to our 
artistic aiTogance to he obliged to say that 
it would be unsafe to extend the list farther, 
in order to include the beauties of the 
next lower styles! Or should we, on the 
contrary, more justly congratulate ourselves 
in having thus many ! It is no more from 
a disregard of the original, striking, and 
independent masters who followed, that I 
would limit myself to the first-named three, 
(unequal as I may think even these, with 
Baphael at the head) — than it is from any 
want of admiration of the powers (and 
original powers, too) of the writers before 
and after the time of Elizabeth, that I should 
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place Shakespeare and Chaucer at the very 
head of the phalanx of English poets : and 
as regards the amount of excellence pro- 
duced within the given time, it is analogous 
with all nature, and as much as might be 
expected, though less than might be hoped. 
We should, therefore, rather consider our- 
selves fortunate, if three more such arrive 
to us by the end of that time which of itself 
shall obliterate all traces of walls and 
canvases made divine by Eaphael, terrible 
by Michael Angelo, or sublime by Da Vinci. 

It will be asked, however, Where are 
the Carracci, Domenichino, Del Sarto ! ” 
"Where Titian, Veronese, and a hundred 
others'?” who, it must be confessed, hold 
estimable places in the affections and esti- 
mation of the lovers of Art, but who, not 
capable of lifting themselves to the point of 
the pyramid where stand the immortal 
three, are to be found only on its lower and 
wider terraces, gradually extending as they 
descend, and furnishing exact accommoda- 
tion for the higher numbers producing 
lower Art. 

It is difficult in a picture of a single 
figure to realise that amount of impression 
to be arrived at by a more dramatic arrange- 
ment of some few, and only to be arrived at 
by taking — as the Greeks did — a personage 
representative of some particular noble, 
intellectual, or devotional character, of 
which it should stand as the future embodied 
type. It strikes me that the gentle and 
graceful Luini, a follower of Da Vinci (a ! 
master not known in this country, and who, 
like his original, completed few finished 
works) has done this in a picture now in 
the tribune of the Boyal Gallery at Elorence, 
For feminine grace, purity of expression, 
and high devotional aspiration, it stands 
isolated from all the female heads of this 
character now extant. It has far more of 
that beauty and grace (I think erroneously 
attributed to Raphael as his one crowning 
attribute) than any picture of the Virgin, 
or other female character of Raphael’s in 
existence. Its want of commanding subject 
only prevents its ranking with the first 
pictures in the world, and is mentioned 
here as another instance of this union of 
the very higher qualities with first-rate 
executive and other technical unobtrusive 
power. 

The picture has the very highest elabora- 
tion and finish, ^with less particulars or 
detail than marks the general character of 
the works of Da Vinci, and is altogether 
much rounder. The Florentines have paid 
it a high compliment by placing it in this 
room, if it may not with equal justice be 
said- that the room receives a higher com- 
pliment by the presence of the picture. For 
the rest, it is not much spoken about gene- 
rally, and may be considered as gently 
leaning in manner on the, earlier Italian 
style, without merging in it. 

In descending one grade from works in 
which the sublime has not merely been 
attempted but realised, it will most natu- 
rally be imagined that the class will be 
furnished from pictures by the immediate 
descendants from the first men named, and 
embrace subjects of a similar treatment and 
tendency. Those, however, are generally 
too far removed to sustain such a position • 
they wear merely the garb of greatness, 
have more attitude than natural action, 
more bombast than real dignity, and, to use 
a quaint simile, show too distinctly the ass 
beneath the lion’s skin. 

The first works of so unapproachably 
high a character inevitably found imitators, 
imitation was not to be resisted, public 
thirst and the Church called for more, morej 
and impulsive mediocrity upon what rules 


were discoverable, or those handed down to | 
pupils and followers, did their best in pro- j 
ducing what they may have bettered in 
some style more original and congenial to 
their several natural modes of reading 
nature. 

The next high class of works then is to 
be found in the first succeeding original 
thinkers, and in a style of a mixed cha- 
racter, sufficiently removed from the great 
style to give an additional poignancy to that 
very originality which constituted its charm 
and its intrinsic worth. In the best in- 
stances of this class then, as in the first, 
powerful technical resources are a general 
characteristic. It may be said, from the 
frequency of the union, that originality and 
invention challenge the pi'eseuce at the same i 
time also of high technical resources. i 

Away then at once with the notion that 
high works may be achieved by low means ; | 

it is not found to be the case in any other i 
art or process of man, and may not be enter- 
tained but by either a prosti’ate or perverted 
state of the reasoning faculties. 

If enough has been said to shake the 
opinion that the highest technical powers 
are not compatible with the noblest line of 
subjects, not admissible, but on the contrary 
subversive ; ” and if the grounds assigned 
be sufficient to warrant the contrary con- 
viction, that they are naturally demanded, 
naturally occur as twin emanations of the 
same vigorous intellect that first conceived 
such works, sufficient has been dono : as 
the next and descending class, being in 
themselves more or less technical, more 
obviously call for the higher technic ex- 
cellencies in support of their claims. 

Such are a few of the finest instances of 
Hicolo Poussin, with the " Plague at 
Athens ” as the crowning example ; Titian, 
with the " Entombment ” now in the Louvre, 
and the "Martyrdom of St. Peter,” as 
standing at the head ; the first as " A 1.” 
and the second as " A 2.” These pictures 
being both in public, the "Martyrdom” 
being in the marine church of San Georgio 
Maggiore, near Venice, have the power 
of challenging attention for themselves ; 
though it requires some hardness of heart 
and more resolution, to abstain from ringing i 
out an earnest eulogy on the " Entombment,” 
as an instance of unapproachable chromatic 
pathos, for while the judgment is forced to 
place it at the head of a lower class, the 1 
taste no less than the affections would give 
it rank with the first. 

The ease is, however, different in aspect 
to "The Plague at Athens,” by Nicolo 
Poussin, which, reposing on its own innate 
grandeiu*, in an out-of-the-way corner of the j 
world (that of Mr, Miles, near Bristol), 
warrants the use of a few words to indicate ' 
its pretensions to the rank assigned it. | 

It is very generally remarked of the : 
Poussins, that Hicolo — if he be not so — 
would have made the finer landscape-painter 
of the two. And to make that impression 
a conviction, it is only requisite to see this 
picture; as that which may be called its 
landscape portion is one of the finest things 
for grandeur and a threatening impressive- 
ness, that man has ever introduced to the 
world, for the gratification of his fellow. 

It is in the landscape portions of the 
works of Hicolo, that he not only ceases to 
be a disagreeable colourist (which he un- 
doubtedly is as regards the fiesh in his nude 
subjects), but in which he at once seems to 
emancipate himself from some unaccount- 
able chromatic thraldom, and enter a domain 
in which a flood of power rushes to him as 
his own proper iuheritance.* 


To be continued. 
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THE MUSEUM OE ORNAMENTAL ART, 

AT MARLBOROUGH HOUSE. 

and second illustrations in this column are 
turther examples of the celebrated pottery of Bernard 
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uot possessing any bright red enamel. The next 
object is^ a Chinese enamelled Yase^ enriched 
with brilliantly coloured foliage on a blue 


Pahssy ; they are beautiful specimens of a class of his 
productions less characteristic, perhaps, than the “ Rustic 
Figulmes, _ as Palissy himself termed the well-known 
pieces enriched with fishes, shells, plants, &c., though 
really more artistic and consistent in design. The inter- 
laced strapwork and arabesque ornament, which in the 




% . vuuuaiua cnree illustrations 

of ancient steel Keys; they are probably 
aU of English workmanship, the lower 



one having been originally brought from 
Penshurst. P uriug th e sevent eentli c eu- 


giouud. Y e have next a recent Japanese bronze 
Vase, decorated with birds and foliage in low 
relief. The casting of the piece is most skilful, 
and the vase is scarcely heavier than one in 


w!. ^ ”1 elaborately perforated, show that 

ahssy was one of the first ornamentists of his day ; both 
wpufif enriched with the brilliant enamels which 
Tf discovery 

and himself, forms such a romantic 

and interesting chapter of Art-History. The Tazza 



or Bowl beneath is an example of the ornamental 
enamelled pottery of Morocco, a peculia,r species of ware 
chiefly brought from Taugiers Ld its udghbourhood 
It is brilliantly ornamented with green, yellow and 
purple enamel colours, which are further enlivened by 




tuiy, to which period we refer these ex- 
amples, particular care was shown, in 


porcelain of the same dimensions (1 ft. 8 in. 
liigh) would have been. Its shape is simple 
and elegant, the handles even being made to 
hai'inomse with the general oviform outline 
Xhe bronze is very agreeably coloured. 



locksmiths’ work; veritable masterpieces, 
laboriously chiselled by the hand, being 
at that time of ordinary occurrence. 
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The enamelled filagree Beaoelet in silver- 
gilt is a specimen of old Spanish or Portuguese 
workmanship; the flowers are enamelled in 
white, delicately veined or shaded, and the 







the latter part of the sixteenth or beginning of thought to be from a design by Flaxman ; it is 
I the seventeenth century. The Group op Chii> an exquisitely fanciful and thoroughly decorative 
DEEN; or AmoHni, in the centre of the page, composition, in every respect worthy of that 
is taken from an old "Wedgwood-ware cameo, great artist ; and, as a specimen of refined and 













larger ones are set with rubies and emeralds, the 
effect being very chaste and elegant, as far as 
possible removed from the gaudy tinsel style so 
prevalent in modern jewellery. It is unfortunate 


beautiful manufacture, is above all pi-aise ; it is, 
indeed, equal in delicacy of finish to the finest 
onyx-cameo. This particular composition is fre- 
quently reproduced on vases and other orna- 
mental objects, being reduced in size as required 
by the particular piece. This variation in scale 


is effected by a mechanical process easily accom- 
plished in fictile materials. The next illustration 
is from a Persian glazed earthenware Tile, from 
the border of a pavement or skirting of a wall : 
it is beautifully enamelled with subdued tints, 
and offers a characteristic example of the con- 
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that filagree- work, which is so consistent, natural, 
and effective a mode of working the precious 
metals, should be so little esteemed in England ; 
as it is calculated by its quiet richness to serve 
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as an admirable foil, or contrast, to gems and 
enamel, The carved sandal-wood Caeulestiok 
is of Venetian work of the beginning of the 
eighteenth century. Our next out is a Book- 




I ventional floral ornament of Persia. Glazed 
tiles of this description have always been much 
in use in the East, thei't' clean and polished 
I surface, and their coolness renders them particu- 
! larly adapted for the lining of apartments ; they 
I are still much .employed in Spain, w'bere they 


appear to have been first introduced by tbe 
Moors. Tbe floors and skirtings of the Al- 
hambra exhibit many beautiful varieties. There 
are likewise many examples of Italian Majolica- 
ware tiles of the cingue- cento period, exquisitely 
painted. The Dutch tiles, so much used in the 
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Clasp ifi silver-gilt filagrefrwork, surrounding 1 
raised heart-Bhaped plates or bosses of niello- 
work, and is most likely of Genoese origin, of i 


amore vigorous and effective style; tbe forms predominate, are in just sufficient quantity to 
are well arranged, and the transparent enamel- enhance and give value to the metal, without 
colours, amongst which green, red, and white overloading it with tinted ornament. 


•last century for the lining of fire-places, bring another Braoelet in silver- gilt, richly enamelled, 
us -to our own country where, at present, the and set with pearls and garne^ ; this is likewise 
beautiful productions of Minton and other of Spanish origin- It is probably of the latter 
manufacturers seem likely to give fresh vogue part of the seventeenth century; and, though 
and an increased range of application to orna- not quite so refined and delicate in detail as the 
mental tile-work. The last cut on the page is former specimen, is, perhaps, distinguished by 
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The exquisite little Cup or Yase here engraved 
is in silver-gilt, set with a number of cameos 
in onyx, some of which are antique, and others 
apparently of Italian cinque-cento origin ; the 



cup itself is most likely of Augshui^g work, 
dating about 1630 ; it is enriched with arabesque 
ornaments in excellent taste and spirited exe- | 
cution, , Beneath, is an Tnoense-Bubner of 



modern French manufacture, the material iron, 
inlaid or DamasquinS'' with silver, and the 
style an imitation of the Saracenic, The Yase 



next in order is an example of oriental taste in 
the employment of the most precious materials ,* 
it is of recent Indian work, made of the purest 
alabaster hollowed out from the solid ; the orna- 


mentation consists of delicate scroll-work and 
leaves in pure gold inlaid, the flowers and buds 
are of rubies and emerdds. Our next illus- 
tration represents a magnificent Plateau of 
"BafiFaelle ware,” now more frequently desig- 
nated by its Italian name Majolica. The pre- 


Franco, a celebrated painter employed by the 
Duke of XJrhino, Guidobaldo 11., to make designs 
for this truly princely manufacture. The ar- 
rangement of the painted drapery in the upper 
part, and the disposition of the terminal figures 
imderneath, clearly show that the piece was 


is pure renaissance arabesque, and there could 
scarcely be a more characteristic example of the 
peculiar version of the ^‘grotesque” style. The 
large ‘^Marine” Yase is a successful modern 
revival of the “Majolica” pottery; it is the 
production of Messrs. Minton, who have per- 


sent specimen is of unusual size, being about 
21 inches in diameter, and is of the very finest 
period of the manufacture, dating about the 
year 1560. The vigorous aiTibesque ornament, 
painted in grisaille'*' on a blue ground, is 
believed to be from the designs of Battista 


intended to be placed in an upright position, to 
serve as an ornament of a dresser or buffet ,* at 
tbe same time the distribution of the various 
details over the surface is so well managed that 
there is no want of balance when placed in a 
horizontal position. The style of the ornament 


fectly succeeded in imitating the vaidous enamel 
colours used by the old Italian potters. The 
body of the vase is coloured blue, and the infant 
Tritons, shells, seaweeds, &c., are enamelled in 
their proper tints. There is an agreeable mingling 
of playful fancy and quaiutness in this work. 
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The Bottle engrayed below is an instance of the in- 
tuitively graceful and consistent design of the Hindoo 
artisan ; it is composed of lead oi* pewter, blackened or j 
, oxidised on the surface, the pattern round the upper part 


the general effect, which is enhanced by the The third illustration in this page is one of 
contrast with the dehcate pearly surface of those adnairable works of the greatest period 
the shell, an opposition of materials much of Italian Art ; it is a large bronze Knocker, 
affected in goldsmiths’ work of this period, originally affixed to the gates of some Vene- 
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of the neck and stopper being produced by a delicate inlay 
of silver. The Museum contains many other specimens 
of this peculiar and striking manufacture, especially three 
immense vases recently presented by His Royal Highness 
Prince Albert. The next subject is an oval or discoidal- 


tian or Bolognese palace, and is believed, to ia cire perdue” has been^ finished by an 
be by Giovanni Bologna. The rich and elaborate process of chasipg. We have 
fanciful design is only equalled by the next a noble Vase in polished red porphyry 
vigorous execution of the work, which, mounted in or-molu. There is little doubt 
although cast by the method called “ ct but that this piece is of Italian origin, and 
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LETTERS EEOM THE 
MANUFACTURING DISTRICTS. 

BuoiiNonAir, Fthniar]/, 1S5j. 

‘In addition to their designs for Braibhwaite’s 
sanitary burners, mentioned in my last commu- 
nication, Messrs. Messenger & Co. have lately 
brought out a patent corrugated railway and 
ship lamp, which is a great improvement upon 
any thing of the kind yet introduced to the 
public. The invention consists essentially in 
the corrugation of the metallic sheets, or plates, 
of which the various parts of railway and ship 
lamps are made, by wdiich greatly increased 
strength and durability are secured, without 
material increase of cost. The frequent and 
sudden changes of temperature to which these 
lamps are exposed, together with the rough 
treatment almost inseparable from their use, 
have long suggested the necessity of devising 
some method of strengthening them, without, 
if possible, increasing their weight and cost. 
The extraordinary mechanical properties of 
corrugated plates have already been satisfac- 
torily demonstrated by their various applica- 
tions, and the above firm have succeeded in so 
adapting the corrugated metal to the construc- 
tion of railway and ship lamps, that they can 
secure any required strength in any direction, 
by* a judicious aiTangement of the connigations. 
Those which apply to railways include the 
different signal lamps, while the ship lamps are 
appropriately formed for the mast head, star- 
board, port, &c. And, in addition to the above 
improvements, copper rivets are substituted in 
place of the ordinary soft solder ; consequently, 
the maximum amount of strength is secured ; 
and, with the accurately focussed lenses, and 
doubly silvered reflectors, a completeness and 
efficiency is given to these lamps which it is 
believed has never before been approached. 

A branch School of Design has been lately 
commenced in connection with these works. 
The inauguration lecture was delivered by Mi*. 
Wallis, head master of the Birmingham School 
of Design. 

The Board of Trade Department of Practical 
Art, with a view of rendering the Museum of 
Ornamental Manufactures, which they have for 
some time past been engaged in forming, as 
useful as possible, have determined to exhibit 
a selection from their acquisitions, in connection 
with the Government Schools of Art in the | 
provinces. The first exhibition, which is fixed ; 
to be held in this town, is expected to take 
place at the end of this month, under tlie 
direction of a committee selected from the 
managers of the School of Art, from the Insti- 
tute of Council, and from members of the Cor- 
poration. The exhibition will comprise works 
of gold, silver, bronze, and iron, nielo and 
filagree work ; jewellery, arms of a decorative 
character, and other similar articles of Art- 
manufacture. In addition to the specimens 
selected from the museums of Marlborough 
House ; several contributions will be added 
from the Royal Collection, including the nu- 
merous collections kno^vn to exist in our own 
neighbourhood. The students now in the 
school in New Street, and wffio have been con- 
nected with it for tho last nine months past, and 
also those who at any former period have for 
twelve consecutive months attended the classes, 
will moreover be invited to contribute specimens 
of manufacture produced by themselves, not 
only to show their ability as designers, but to 
evidence the amount of influence exercised by 
Art-instruction, in extending their capabilities 
as workmen. To the student exhibitors whose 
contributions, in tho opinion of competent ex- 
aminers, afford evidence that the instruction in 
the school has been usefully employed, the 
committee propose to award a certificate of 
merit ,* and in cases where students have gained 
free scholarships or medals, these honours will be 
detailed upon such certificate, which is intended 
as an honorary distinction for skilled artizans 
who are either now studying in, or have passed 
through the school, and whose works in their 
respective branches of in dustryafiord satisfactory 
evidence that tho Art knowledge obtained has 


been usefully and successfully applied. The 
students will be admitted to the exhibition 
without charge, and will be permitted to 
make drawings in iu. 

Messrs. Hardman & Co., of Great Charles 
Street, in this town, have just completed a 
magnificent brass chandelier, thirty-two feet in 
length, for the central hall of the new Houses 
of Parliament. Ib is constructed to carry 
eighty-four lights, which are arranged in triplets, 
of the form of clusters of acorns. There are 
two tiers of lights, the upper tier containing 
twenty-four, and the lower sixty. The chan- 
delier, which was designed by Sir Charles Barry, 
was placed in its destination prior to the re- 
assembling of Parliament. 

I find there is another establishment here, 
besides that of Mr. Fearn, which professes to 
deposit bx’ass to any thickness by the electro- 
process, upon any other metal. ^Messrs, Pers- 
bouse, Johnson & Morris, have a patent for im- 
provements in depositing alloys of metals, which 
consists in the addition of carbonate of ammonia 
to the ordinary cyanide solution. They profess 
to get different shades of colour, of an adhesive 
nature, and to retain the polish upon any surface, 
undiminished, provided the immersion is not 
continued too long. I witnessed some very 
successful results which I understood were pre- 
paratory to bronzing. H. 


ART m CONTINENTAL STATES. 


Paris. — The architectural and sculptural oraa- 
incuts in the square of the Louvre passed through 
a cleaning process by scraping, towards the end of 
the Empire ; they are now' agiim to undergo another 
restoration, but by another method, by being w'iished 
and bmshed; this of com'se is a process tliat is 
necessaiy to render them conformable in colour to 
the now portions now building. — The frost has 
suspended all stonemasons’ w'ork, but the ornamental 
and interior decorations are going on in the different 
bnildings of the Paio de Rivoli, Palais de TIndnstrie, 
&c. — ^The paintings are beginning to be delivered 
at the new building for the Exhibition ; the first 
work presented was a drawhig by a lady. The 
grand question at present is the catalogue or 
catalogues, which it is said will be in 'several 
volumes ; indeed, little is known or made public ; 
tbe newspapers scarcely make mention of any of 
the proceedings. An announcement has been made 
that no view or reproduction of the building, by 
prints or otherwise, will be allow'ed, the society 
reserving to themselves the sole power so to do ; 
tins is a strange monopoly of a public building, and 
of a IJniyersal Exhibition. Great fear is entertained 
that space ^rill be wnntlng in the building; tho 
Hyde Park Palace covered 90,000 meti’os, the 
Champs Elysee are only 40,000, not including the 
building on the Quay intended for tlie machinery ; 
it is expected another gallery or tw'o will be ne- 
cessary. — ^Baron 'Wappers has boon elected membre 
correspoiidant of the Institute section of the Fine 
Arts. — M. Leon Coignet has placed in the H6tel de 
Yille one of the compartments of the ceiling, repre- 
senting “ Winter ; ” the paintings are to be five in 
number, and are to decorate the Salic dnZodiaq\ie , — 
The Fine Ai'ts have sustained a loss in M. Paulin 
Guerin, an historical painter of talent; his best pic- 
ture is in the Luxemhom'g Gallery, and represents 
the “ Ciu'se of Cain : ” ho wns of the “David” period. 

PiBERiCH. — Professor Emil Hopfgarten is at 
present engaged on five colossal statues, w'hich are 
intended for the Protestant church now being built 
in Wiesbaden. They represent Christ and the four 
Evangelists, and will ornament those parts of the 
church which are without painting. The statues 
of the Saviour and of Saint Luke are finished ; they 
are nine feet high, and evince powerful conception 
and profound sentiment. 

NuREMBERCt.—The permanent exhibition of the 
Albert Diner Union is very mediocre. Tho works 
ai'C principally by local artists, and those of Munich, 
and, notwithstanding the character of the exhibi- 
tion, evciy aclcnowlodgment is due to the exertions 
of the management to restore to their ancient city 
some of the prestige which it formerly enjoyed. 
The best works are, peiffiaps, “ Scene on the Coast 
at Hastings, in England,” by Bamberger; “A 
Party on the Neckar,” by Salzer ; “ Anclorf, near 
Wendelstein,” bv Zimmennan; “Tho Death of 
Lntlier,” and “Luther and Melanothon,” by 
Konig; “A Cloister Garden,” by Karst; with a 
few others. 


MEXICAN ANTIQUITIES. 


A COLLECTION of Mexican antiquities is now- 
open for public inspection at No, 57, Pall Mall, 
consistiug of more than five hundred reliques, 
With some exceptions these curious and in- 
tei-esting objects were found in the city of 
Mexico, in the year 1849, when the army of the 
United States approached the city and threatened 
its destruction. It was in the course of con- 
structing defences round the city that these 
antiquities were discovered. They -were dug up 
in abundance w’hen the ground w'as broken for 
the formation of the trenches, and they passed 
directly into the possession of the present 
proprietor, Mr. Charles Bedford Young. In 
Prescott's “Conquest of Mexico'* it is stated that 
the foundations of the cathodral in the gi'eat 
square of Mexico are entirely composed of sculp- 
tured images; so numerous wmre they when 
the cathedral w'as built ; and scarcely can a new 
cellar be dug without turning up many relics 
of barbaric Art. The material of which these 
objects are composed is terra-cotta, all red or 
black, and it is a remarkable co-incidence 
that Bernal Diaz, the historian of Cortes’ ex- 
pedition, and one of his captains, states in 
his letter to Charles V., when detailing the 
domestic arrangements of the Mexican sovereign, 
Montezuma, that “ he was served upon earthen- 
ware of Cholula, red and black.” Cholula w'as 
“the potteries” of the empire; it is about twenty 
leagues distant from Mexico, hut is now unin- 
habited and abounding in broken pottery. In 
order to account for tbe presence of these relics 
in the places in which they have been found, it 
is supposed that they have been concealed in 
pits dug purposely for their reception, to pre- 
serve them from desecration by the Spanish 
invaders ; for, like all devotees of a barbarous 
mythology, tbe Mexicans regarded their idols 
with the utmost superstitious awe. At first 
sight the visitor is at once struck with a simi- 
larity to Etrurian remains, and also with many 
instances of design bearing relation to that of 
our Egyptian remains. The quality of the Art 
is genemlly coarse. The designs, though immis- 
takably representing known animals and reptiles, 
ai’e yet imde ; but there are many degrees of 
quality in the various objects, some of which, 
especially certain of the small vessels, are as fine 
in manufacture as the finest Etruscan vases. Of 
the mythology of the Mexicans little is known ; 
hut it has been ascertained that they believed in 
a Supreme Being, and their innumerable idols 
represented evil sphits that they found it neces- 
sary to propitiate. Among the discs the most 
remarkable is a circular tablet representing tbe 
Tonalponalli, or “ Solar reckoning,” a rare speci- 
men we believe. Among the idols, images, and 
gi'otesquGS, are many designs which remind us 
of Greek and Roman masks, and there are three 
figures suggestive of the Egyptian Isis, Anubia, 
and Typhon. The figures are small, but the 
similitude is striking. Others, male and female, 
have every variety of attribute, accompaniment, 
and costume; the head-dresses of some are 
grotesque and ponderous, some wear an attire 
made of feathers, others wear lappets, and others 
are variously circumstanced with reptiles and 
animals. It is remarkable how frequently snakes 
occur in connection with these figures. Indeed 
in looking over this curious and highly interest- 
ing collection, wo may fancy relations with the 
entire mythological cycle, comprehending even 
the monstrous and sensual extmvagances of 
China and India. Tbe vases are very extra- 
ordinary, and strikingly original to those ac- 
quainted only with the antiquities of the Old 
World; tbe oimaments are all in relief, there is 
nothing of the beauty of form or the poetic 
myth of the Etruscan vase ; but we believe them 
to be more significant of mythological history, 
if we could read them. Local antiquaries are 
unable to throw any light upon their history. 

It is right we should give to Mr. B. Nightin- 
gale, a well-known antiquary, his duo meed of 
praise in connection with this interesting exhibi- 
tion. We understand the able preface to the 
catalogue was written by him, and that his 
antiquarian knowledge mainly contributed to the 
arrangement of tho contents of the galleiy. 
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THE EN'CAHSTIC TILES OF 
MESSBS. MAW & GO. 


The throe illustrations here introduced fropa 
the productions of Messrs. Maw & Co. differ in 
some respects from those which have appeared 
in our two preceding numbers ; they are less 
elaborate in pattern, and less varied and brilliant 
in colour, but are equally distinguished by good 
taste in design, and in application and arrange- 
ment of tints. The border in the &rst example 
is greatly enriched by the bright blue, which 
affords a good contrast to the quiet colours of 
the other parts. The comparative flatness of the 
second patteivi is relieved by the black lines in 
the border ; and in the third example, the deep 
chocolate lines surrounding the centre, and at 
the extreme edge, constitute an effective finish 
to the whole design. In om? first notice of these 
tiles, we spoke of the prints being executed by 
the process of chromo-lithography : Messrs. 
Leighton, Brothers, from whose press they are 
issued, inform us this is an error; they are 
printed by that known in the trade as Block 
Colour-printing.” It has, we understand, a groat 
advantage over chromo-lithography in the cheap- 
ness of production, arising chiefly from the 
printing being effected by steam power. But 
whatever the means used may be, the result is 
certainly most successful, both as regards 
accuracy of design, evenness of tint, and bril- 
liancy of colour. 


THE ^•BEHNION BES ABTS.” 


One of ‘the agreeable periodical meetings held 
under the above title, took place at the rooms 
of the Institution, No. 76, Harley Street. These 
reunions” have been held now for some seasons 
with, we believe, that success which is necessary 
to the permanence of any similar institution. 
We are continually lamenting that in the pro- 
fession of Art nothing succeeds but that which 
is to a great extent exclusive, that is, resulting 
from party movement. This is much the cha- 
racter of the Graphic — from the meetings of 
which institution ladies are excluded ; and those 
“ conyereazioni ” which have been attempted with 
a view to socialise artists more with the outside 
world have been comparatively failures, because 
painters of a certain position do not visit them ; 
each is interested in some very exclusive coterie 
of his own. Some years ago an ** Institute” was 
established, professedly as a common centre for 
the meeting of aU classes of the profession, and 
the patrons and lovers of Art ; but it was not suffi- 
ciently exclusive to meet the views of a certain 
class of painters, and became, consequently, a 
failure. The character of the institution in Harley 
Street merits a better fate ; audit is to be hoped 
it will supply the desideratum of which the real 
friends of Art have dreamt but have never seen 
realised. Wo do not much like a French title 
for such an institution; the name is liable to 
misconstruction. The combination of music 
and painting is a new idea in meetings of this 
kind, which seems by the public to be well 
received, as the rooms are always crowded by a 
brilliant throng; upon the occasion of which 
we speak there were exhibited a series of twelve 
cartoons, and many small oil-sketches by Herr 
Giitzeuberg, who was many years director of 
the picture galleiy and academy of the Grand 
Duke of Baden. These cartoons, which are 
large, were executed for the Aula of the Uni- 
versity of Bonn, by order of the Prussiiin 
Minister of Public Instruction, in full appre- 
ciation of his merits. This ai'tist excels in the 
ideal, according to the evidence of fourteen 
coloured sketches which have been executed in 
fresco for the Baden government. The subjects 
are derived fi.’om"the German popular legends, 
and they are executed in a manner to meet 
their mystic .poetry without caricature. The 
backgrounds where architectui'e occurs, are 
composed fi:om existing edifices in the environs 
of Baden, One of these cartoons wo may es- 
pecially notice. ' It is very large, perhaps fifteen 
feet in length, and contains a numerous con- 
course of figures. The composition seems to 


describe the progress of religion and civilisation 
in Germany. The centre is occupied by a 
presiding impersonation, enthroned on each side 
of whom are two Evangelists, with St. Peter on 
the left, and St. Paul on tho right. The right 
compartment of the cartoon alludes more imme- 
diately to Protestant Germany, as Luther and 
other characters associated with the history of 
the Reformation are conspicuous. Grouped 
immediately beside the evangelists and saints 
are many of the early fathers of the Church, and 
towards the extremities of the composition, 
other celebrities of a later period. In drawing 
and effect this cartoon is much superior to the 
others, although the drawing in all is so mas- 
terly that it is to be hoped this accomplished 
artist will obtain employment sufficient to 
induce him to remain among us. Among other 
contributions we observed a graceful composition 
by Foley, entitled " Hospitality ; ” it is destined 
for Wimpole Hall, tho seat of Earl Hardwicke ; 
there were also interesting portfolios of the 
works of Mr. Fowler, Mr, Hanhart, &c., <&o. 


PPvEPARATIONS FOR 
THE PABIS EXHIBITION. 

In addition to the reports of proceedings and of 
intending exhibitors from various places in last 
month’s Art-fournal^ we now add a short sum- 
mary of what is to be sent from the whole 
remaining places. 

Bradfoed has thirteen exhibitors ; of whom 
six will show worsted stuff, alpaca, and mohair 
goods ; one, carpets, being the largest and most 
enterprising manufacturers of the various sorts 
of carpets in the world ; three only will show 
damasks, which would seem to indicate an 
indifference or indisposition to encounter their 
rivals of Saxony on the part of the Halifax 
manufacturei’s, which we cannot but think 
somewhat regrettable ; there is also one exhi- 
bitor of specimens of iron ; but in addition we 
think the Lowmoor Company might have sent 
our allies, in a friendly way, a few specimens of 
the iron projectiles they are busy preparing 
for our enemies in the Crimea. 

Huddersfield has twelve exhibitors, almost 
all of its peculiar description of woollen and 
mixed woollen goods, fancy trowserings and 
waistcoatings. 

Leeds also, out of twenty-one exhibitors, has 
a dozen sending woollen cloths, which, we have 
no doubt, though the manufacturers of S(Sdan 
and Elboeuf make excellent cloths, will bear 
the palm as to solidity and price, and sustain 
the old reputation of our English broadcloths. 

* From various other parts of England there 
are also fifteen exhibitors of flannels, blankets, 
linaeys, and other woollens. And, from various 
parts of Scotland, twenty-two exhibitors of 
tweeds and plaids. 

Paisley has nine exhibitors ; five sending 
cotton thread ; two starch ; and only two 
shawls, surely showing a great backwardness to 
produce, in the lists, a great staple of the district, 
for which, though represented from Glasgow 
also, it is surely the interest of Paisley to pre- 
serve a prominent reputation. 

Arbroath has eleven exhibitors, nine of 
whom send canvas, sailcloth, tarpa^in, ropes 
and twine. 

From different parts of England we have, 
in addition, a number of exhibitors of various 
articles, some of which will require mention 
hereafter. There are two of silk ; sixteen of 
shoes, hats and caps, &c. ; seven of furniture and 
decorations ; five of painted glass and earthen- 
ware; one, the manager of the Manchester 
Blind Asylum, shows a typogi’aph, very simple 
in its working, by which the blind are enabled 
to^ convey their thoughts to paper, in either 
printed or raised characters, and which has been 
further perfected and cheapened since it very 
worthily received a prize medal in 1851. 

Machinery is represented by one hundred 
and forty-six firms, including nearly all the well- 
known firms in the different branches, and show- 
ing an immense range of those various great and 
wonderful contrivances which place the construc- 


tive ingenuity and engineering skill of England 
in the first rank ; so that, in the excellent and 
effective building which our neighbour and 
allies have constructed specially for the purpose, 
we shall show, at rest or in motion, every variety 
of spinning, weaving, and other manufacturing 
machinery, locomotive and railway machinery, 
marine engines and appliances, hydraulic and 
other forces, and a great variety of other useful 
and skilful mechanical contrivances. 

Agricultural Implements and machines will 
also bo represented by twenty-five firms, in- 
cluding all tho leading and well-known makers ; 
and their show will probably strike and astonish 
•our neighbours, as much as any parfc of the 
English Exhibition, 

London gives nearly a hundred and fifty 
dealers or manufacturers, exhibiting so great a 
number of the articles already enumerated, with 
others, that it would be impossible for us to 
detail them at present. Many of them we shall 
probably both describe and illustrate afterwards. 

The committees, since the end of January, 
have begun to take action in regard to their 
arrangements at Paris. The secretary for Man- 
chester was, we find, as belonged to the metro- 
polis of English industry, first in the field there ; 
and was soon followed by Bradford and other 
places. Doubtless, the counters and cases 
adopted and erected by the Manchester com- 
mittee, will serve as useful precedents for the 
other textile industries. A great deal, in. fact, 
depends upon these fittings, and their fitness for 
the display of the various goods, with the general 
elegance and appropriateness of their effect. ^We 
fear that, partly from the greater tact and habit 
of our French neighbours in such constructions 
and arrangements, , partly from the additional 
difficulty to English exhibitors of having these 
matters attended to at a distance and in a foreign 
place, partly, we may add, from the indiscreet 
arbitrariness of the authorities of the Board of 
Trade, who only deign to instruct and to ordain, 
but not to consult with the different committees, 
it is scarcely to be expected that the English 
portion of the exhibition will, in this respect, 
equal the French. 

THE BOAED OF TEADE 
has, indeed, published a circular on this point, 
with the addresses of several contracfcors in 
Paris, and even the designs and prices of one. 
These designs are certainly superior to the plans 
of counters and cases suggested by the authori- 
ties at Marlborough House ; and the addresses 
cannot fail to be of use to intending exhibitors. 
Stfil, we would advise them to see into the matter 
of price as much as possible for themselves. We 
have reason to know that the prices of the only 
contractor named in the circular, who gives- his 
prices, are much higher than those of other con- 
tractors not named, who are quite as good, and 
probably better. Have the Marlborough House 
redtapists some pique at the contractors specially 
recommended by the Imperial Commission, 
namely, the Company which owns the Exhibi- 
tion Bufiding, that they studiously forget them 
in their circular list 1 We should have expected 
to have seen them at the bead of the said list. 
At all events, the exhibitors will find themselves, 
if they only take reasonable precautions, pretty 
well safeguarded by the practical knowledge 
and ready aid of the officials of the Imperial 
Commission. 

The board has-alao appointed Messrs. Lightly 
& Simon, of 123, Fenchurch Street, as its agents 
to receive goods for shipment to Paris, which 
are to he transmitted through Dunkirk. Iti has 
also published instmotions as to the mode of 
addressing and consigning the packages, with a 
statement of the allowance for freight, &c., to 
be made out of the sum voted by government 
for this exhibition, in favour of goods shipped 
direct by the exhibitors themselves from ports 
north of Chester, or in Ireland, and which will 
not thus obtain the advantage of free shipment 
from London, which is guaranteed to all goods 
for exhibition. It would have been also for the 
advantage of such exhibitors had the Depart- 
ment ” frrnished the addresses of the agents in 
the northern French ports, who, by article 43 
of the Imperial regulations, are designated by 
the Imperial Commission to undertake, at fixed 
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charges, the requisite custom-house formalities, 
and to forward the articles to the building. 

Mr. Heniy Cole, we understand, has been or 
is likely to be named GoTemment Commissioner 
at Paris for the exhibition. Mr. Cole by his 
laboui's in connection with the London Exhibi- 
tion of 1851, in connection with the Society of 
Arts, and several public objects of indubitable 
importance, certainly merits such au honorary 
distinction, and we shall be glad to find that our 
information on this point, coming from an ex- 
cellent source, is, we hope, correct. Though we 
deem it right and due to the public interested in 
this important matter, for the worthy conducting 
of which government has voted so Hbeiul a sum 
as 52,000^., that we should freely lay bare the 
errors in its management, and the ignorant 
punctilios of routine %vhich cause hurtM con- 
fusion and delays, 'and look especially unbusiness- 
like in an industrial enterprise ; it is much more 
pleasant to us to record steps taken with practi- 
cal good judgment, though they have not, it is 
true, been numerous enougb, or to express our 
satisfaction, as in this instance, in regai’d to an 
honorary distinction fairly bestowed. 

Captain Fowke, R.E., the new secretaiy of 
the Boai’d in place of Captain Owen, has not 
had much opportunity yet of proving "hia apti- 
tude for the post. He began his duties by 
paying an initiatory visit to Paris, and making 
a first acquaintance with its ancient and modern 
lions. 

The Board has taken possession of the house 
in Paris, and has located there one of its officialB 
to receive English visitors ; but the rooms have 
not yet been apportioned to the committees. 

The whole of the English and other foreign 
space in the building has been turned over from 
the north to the- south side, which will of course 

* render the light not bo good and the heat 
greater ; while the Fx’ench exhibitors have been 
transferred to the north side. This will not 
however alter in any degree the arrangements 
of the plan of the English space, as the position 
is in all other respects the same ; though it will 

• confuse the plans of one or two other states. 

, The whole of the buildiug is now floored : 

that portion of tbe counters (common rough 
, deal tables about three feet high) to be laid 
J down by the Imperial 'Commission are under 
construction : the goods have begun to aiTive, 
sopie being there before tbe end of January; 
the officers of the commission have taken pos- 
session of the buildiug, and removed into tbeir 
' offices there ; and in a w'eek or two, it will bo 
thronging with exhibitors and their workmen, 

1 in full train of preparation, fitting out their 
displays. 1 

i 

1 [Bibmingham. — We have received from 

I another cori’espondent ample particulars of the 
j preparations at Birmingham for the ensuing 
Exhibition, in the following remarks.] 
j As will readily be I’ememberod by those persons 

I who have paid attention to the growing taste for 
displays of the products of industry, Birming- 
ham had the honour of first demonsh’ating in an 
unmistakeable manner the practicability of an ex- 
hibition of manufactures being self-supporting, — 

{ that the desire for publicity on the part of the 
manufactui'era was on the increase — and that they 
were prepai’ed to challenge the most rigorous 
and minute examination of their productions ; 
conscious of their strength and their indepen- 
dence, they were determined to place before the 
public their works, and to show who really were 
the fabricators of objects of utility or ornament 

1 which were to be seen in daily use, or were 
i adorning their dwellings. It is almost needless 
, to state how much the Royal Commission of the 

1 Exhibitffiu of 1851 owed to the experience gained 

1 by the Birmingham exhibition of 1849 ; suffice 

1 it to say that it was invaluable and important, 
that it has been cordially acknowledged and not 
forgotten ; and the local manufacturers in turn, 
profiting by tbe lessons there learned, were no 
^ second-rate auxiliaries to the great Industrial 
display in Hyde Park. On the present occasion 
they have not been unmindful of tbe call made 
upon them by tbe commissioners of the French 

1 Exposition for 1855, and nearly 100 contributors 
from Bh'mingham and the district will partici- 
pate in showing what can be done by tbe manu- 

- ■ 

facturers of that celebxuted locale of metal 
working. It may not, however, be concealed that 
tbe reduction of space, which amounted to about 
two-thirds of what was asked for, operated rather 
unfavourably, by causing the withdrawal of a few 
contributors, aud somewhat damping tbo ardour 
of those who remained : it is, however, not at 
ail improbable that in the end this will be pro- 
ductive of solid benefit, in causing a more careful 
selection of articles to be sent than under the 
condition that the entire quantity of space asked 
for should be granted. It will be satisfactoiy to 
know that the majority of contributions sent from 
Birmingham will be of an Industrial ebameter ; 
they will show, in a peculiar manner, the chief 
characteristics which distinguish English manu- 
factures, viz., their substantiality — that they are 
made not only to sell, but to wear — and that those 
who buy them will have their money’s worth for 
their money ; they will demonstrate to French- 
men how much they lose by the interposition of 
their fiscal duties, which exclude from their 
country articles for every-day use, made as such 
things should be, cheap in themselves, but 
cheaper far in their enduring qualities. It will be 
the means of showing that the stores of iron with 
which England is so bountifully supplied are 
used with no niggard hand ; that our mechanics 
ai’e skilful, aud that their inventive powers 
are far above average, though repressed until 
recently by an obnoxious patent law% According 
to Ml’S. Malaprop, comparisons are “ odorous,” 
aud as we are now doing all manner of kind 
things to France, and France to us, we would 
not for the w^orld try to introduce a single dis- 
cordant element; we however ask mu’ readers if in 
all their experience in a Parisian hotel they ever 
found on their bedi’oom door a lock that afforded 
anything like security, or one that could not be 
picked with a bit of crooked wii’e, in connection 
with metal fittings which were not con’espond- 
ingly inferior : if on entering a caft to enjoy a 
cup of cofiee, they did not find the cup twice as 
heavy and three times uglier than any cup they 
had ever seen in England : or, in tfSdng their 
seats at a table d’hote, if they were not struck 
dumb with astonishment at the earthenware 
plates, whity-brown in colour (intended to be 
white), ponderous from tbeir weight : as for the 
cutlery, the less said about it the better Did 
they purchase a bronze figure, a candlestick- 
lamp, or time-piece, doubtless they found that 
on their arrival at homo there was visible the 

1 worst of possible fitting, a nut wanting, a stripped 
screw, or some defect or other which presented 
itself to their sight. It is in common things, and 
the excellence in fittmg, that the worth and 
superiority of English manufactm’es will be 
shown. Hor is this denied by Frenchmen 
themselves, for we find M. Chevalier, in a aeries 
of letters upon the Exhibition of 1851, express- 
ing himself as follows : — Cast iron, or malleable 
iron and steel, are seen everywhere ; look at the 
tools here, from the lever to the phme, from the i 
spade to the file — cast a look at all the domestic 
utensils — take to pieces a machine, and examine 
one by one its various parts, how strong and 
solid.” Again, “There is one punishment I 
would inflict on oui’ prohibitionists, and which 
would be a fair retaliation — it would be to inter- ‘ 
diet them the use of English razors ; it would 
be bringing some part of the prohibition home 
to themselves, if on their retiu’u from England 
they were forced to make presents to theii’ 
wives and daughters, not of English needles or 
scissors, hut needles and scissors of French fabri-’ 
cation.” It is satisfactory then to know that 
upon the ground of substantiality the Birming- 
ham contributors take tbeir stand, and it will 
undoubtedly be to tbeir advantage that they 
have done so. It is however equally satisfactory 
to learn that in Fine Art, as allied to manufac- 
tures, there wiU be just enough of it to show 
that even this has not been neglected among us 
in connection with metal working, the specimens 
shown being produced under disadvantages to 
which .the Frenchman is a stranger. The very 
excellent report of Mr. R. H. Wornum, appended 
to the first Report of the Department of Prac- 
tical Art for 1852, shows how that in Paris the 
production'of a bronze work undergoes six stages, 
or passes through no fewer than six hands, before 
it comes before tbe public to purchase. There 

is first the modeller, who having completed 
his model submits it to the manufacturer, who 
gives it what is called the “ public sentiment ” — 
should the subject be composed of a figure and 
foliage, two modellei’s are employed, one to pro- 
duce the figure, the other the foliage; then comes 
the caster, then foUowa the chaser, after which 
comes the fitter, and lastly the bronzer : each of 
these various individuals is able to pick up the 
work where the other leaves it, and to work 
with intelligence. The demand for such objects 
is extensive in Fnance, and therefore justifies a 
division of labom’ which England, considering 
the limited, demand, would not admit of. Some 
contributions of this class from Birmingham will 
safely challenge comparison. Chief among the 
contributors in this field we may without 
hesitation place Messrs. Elkington, Mason, & Co., 
who are preparing objects of an ornamental 
cbaracter of tbe highest class, alike in the 
deposit, aud by tbo ordinary process of bronze 
casting, consisting of single figures and groups, 
with reproductions of many of the most cele- 
brated works of antiquity. They will exhibit 
an original application in the form of an 
exquisitely modelled and cast bronze ebimney- 
piece ; their ordinary table services, (fee., will 
display that solidity and finish which in so 
peculiar a manner distinguish everything 
emanating from their establishment, maiutaming 
the proud position which they have attained 
through the extensive application of the electro- 
deposit system. lu the same class the dis- 
plays of Mr, G. R. Gollis ; Cartwright, Hirons & 
Woodward ; Px’ime Son; Wnkinson ^ Co.; 

B. W. Goode, <&:c., will amply maintain the cha- 
racter of the display. The town has long been 
celebrated for its buttons in metal, a somewhat 
more extensive range of materials have now been 
embraced ; the contributors will include in their 
number the celebrated firms of Hammond, 
Tomer, & Sons, William Aston & Oo., Doin, 

Watts & Manton, Chatwin .& Son, Smith, Kemp 
(fe Wright, &c. ; these will exhibit their buttons, 
in iron, brass, zinc, covered with various kinds 
of cloth, of glass, bone, horn, and wood ; 

Messrs, Allen & Moore, in addition^to buttons, 
will send medals, matchboxes, inkstands, &c. 
Steel-pens will be x’epresented by Josiah Mason, 

John Mitchell, and Myers Co. ; it is matter of 
regret that the extensive establishments of 

HinlvS, Wells & Co. and Gillots have not given 
evidence of their whereabouts ; pi’obabiy, how- 
evei’j they and others will exhibit through 
Parisian agents. In gas-fitting.s, general cabinet- 
brassfouudry, (fee,, we miss horn their accus- 
tomed places in the van some of the leading 
houses in the trade, viz., those of R. W. Winfield 
& Son, Mr. William Potts, Simcox, Pemberton & 

Sons ; John Hardman & Co., a tower of strength 
in themselves, are to have a magnificent display 
of their mediDeval metal work for civil and eccle- 
siastical pni’poses. Mr. Messenger is at his post, 
Messrs. Ratcliffs of St. Paul’s, Mr. PHlp and 
Messrs. Salt & Lloyd are contributoi's of ebart- 
deliers for gas and candles, &c., the latter fii’m 
carrying war into the enemy’s camp by exhibit- 
ing moderator lamps, a ti’ade which for a long 
time it was imagined must be confined to France 
aud could not be successfully carried on in this 
country. Messrs. Tonks & Son, Josiah Woolridge, 
wHl with othei’S I’epi’esent cabinet brassfoundiy ; 
what may bo called properly stamped brass- 
foundry will not be adequately if at all repre- 
sented. Ml’. Mai’rian will exhibit naval and 
military brassfoundry. 

There will be an almost total want of contribu- 
tions in glass, if we except those of Messi's. 
Chance, winch however do not embrace objects 
of oi'dinai’y household use; their contribu- 
tions will consist of window glass of all kinds, ' 
obscured, enamelled and stained, glass shades, 
and a dioptric lighthouse top, remarkable os 
demonstrating to the Parisians what we aro 
capable of doing ; previous to tbe Parisian Expo- 
sition of 1849, nothing of the same kind had 
ever been attempted in England. Though not 
a direct contribution from Birmingham, it is 
undei'stood that Messrs. Osier’s production in 
glass will occupy a permanent place. It is 
matter of regi'eb that papier mhche, so excellent 
as it is of English manufacture as opposed to 
the French, is likely to be very imperfectly 
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reprcseuted ; two contributors alone appear, 
Messrs. Turley, and Messrs. Fotberape Siiowell 
& Co. Messrs. M^Callum & Hodgson have 
unfortunately been excluded through the limited 
space placed at the disposal of the Birmingham 
committee, by the officers of the Board of Trade, 
Some very original studies in colour, and copies 
of water-colour drawings, produced by_ the 
chromo-lithographic process of printing, will be 
exhibited by Mr. Thomas Underwood, whose 
works have now achieved somewhat more than 
a provincial reputation. The naval and military 
arts will be sufficiently illustrated by Messrs. 
Westley, Richards & Son ; Mr. William Greener, 
who will contribute guns, rifiea, revolvers, &c., 
while Mr. Charles. Reeves will exhibit swords 
and bayonets, produced by his patent process. 
Very numerous are the contributions in needles 
and fish hooks, which are sent by many of the 
most celebrated makers. Notwithstanding the 
imagined possession of a method of raising iron 
goods in France, which our manufacturers are 
not supposed to know, two of the largest firms 
in the town, viz., those of Messrs. Griffiths & 
Erowetb, and Messrs. Hopkins & Son, invite'com- 
petition, and will be lai’ge exhibitors— Timmins 
& Son contribute tools of all kinds, which will 
show the vast superiority of such articles over 
those produced by continental countries. Mr. 
Caleb Bloomer, the extensive anchor maker, con- 
tributes specimens of his anchors. Messrs. 
Kendrick & Son, of West Bromwich, will occupy 
a very large space with their hollow- ware, cisterns, 
&c., &c., enamelled by their patent process. In 
saddlery and saddlers’ ironmongery, Mr. William 
Middlemore, Messrs. W. & G. Ashford, and 
Messrs. Dugard, will exhibit some excellent arti- 
cles. In brace and girth webbing, made up into 
braces, belts, &c., the contributions of Messrs. 
Carpenter & Co. and Mr. Taylor will be good. In 
purely Fine Art one only exhibitor appears, 
namely, Mr, Peter Hollins, who will send a 
statue or group. The value of the contributions 
from the district will be much enhanced by the 
very complete collection of the various ores of 
iron collected and arranged by S. H. Blackwell, 
Esq., of Dudley. Ten applicants for space for 
the exhibition of machinery appear on the list ; 
among these will be found the names of Thornton 
& Sons, who exhibit railway ironmongery. Abel 
Morrall will show his needle-making machi- 
nery in operation, and Morris Lyons will 
contribute his electro-magnetic apparatus for 
electro-deposit purposes. 

It is a matter of serious regret that the glass 
contributors are fiO deficient; they were cer- 
tainly a source of great attraction in the display 
in 1851, whether as regards the crystalline 
purity of the material, elegance of form, or 
brilliancy of the coloured specimens. 

The total number of exhibitors amounts to 
92, originally they numbered 105 ; the applica- 
tion for space approached to nearly 7000 feet, that 
awarded did not exceed 2500 feet ; no wall space 
was granted, that having been appropriated to 
the display of textiles; wall space has, there- 
fore, to be created. It seems to be exceedingly 
questionable how far the intended arrangement 
of hanging various coloured fabrics and textiles 
as backgrounds to metal- work will suit ; as, how- 
ever, the space assigned for the exhibition of the 
industry of England is limited, it would appear 
to arise out of the necessities of the case. We 
may not forget that the relative positions of the 
countries are now changed; wo now, in the Ex- 
hibition of 1855, take the position of the French 
in 1851 ; we are simply guests : the result will 
show in how far we have been fairly dealt with. 
Much of the exhibiting space is necessarily '^de- 
ficient in light, owing to the great breadth of 
,the galleries; but this must be put up with, 
and other inconveniences, which will occur, 
must be equally endured. It is to be hoped, 
however, that the arrangements of the officers 
of the Board of Trade will reduce these as much 
as possible ; they are charged with the respon- 
sibility of the rmdertakmg, and it will be their 

[ duty and interest to make matters as smooth 
and pleasant as possible ; much of the success 
of the English, contributions depends upon 
them, and they will doubtless do their best. 

A. 


PICTURE SALES. 

The season of picture sales has commenced this 
year somewhat early, and with a collection 
which, in some degree, tests the feelings and 
cajpalilitks of purchasers and speculators at the 
present time — one, ifc might be presumed, most in- 
auspicious for the indulgence of luxuries. We 
therefore felt some curiosity to ascertain what 
effect political affairs might have \ipoa the pro- 
spects of Art just now, and whether we should 
find buyers as anxious to offer the extravagant 
prices for pictures they for the last three or four 
years have paid for them. To judge from the 
crowd of persona who attended the tale-room of 
Messrs. Foster & Son on the 15th of last month, 
when a portion of the paintings collected by 
Mr. Birch, of Birmingham, and a number of 
other English works, the property of a dealer, 
we understand, were sold, we have little hesita- 
tion in Baying that the “ picture-market ” is not 
on the decline. The “ old stocks,” to adopt a 
commercial phrase, are still in demand, not- 
withstanding every new year contributes a vast 
accession to those in hand. Specimens of our 
best artists are still eagerly sought after, and 
large sums — we may say, in some instances, 
ridiculously large sums — are forthcoming for 
their acquisition. Without any desire to preju- 
dice the exertions of our painters, or to damp 
the enthusiasm of collectors, it is yet our duty 
to offer an opinion that the time cannot be very 
far distant when the latter will find they have 
often paid too much for their whistles.” 

The “ picture-market ” is not in a sound and 
healthy condition ; to this fact many who, like 
ourselves, are behind the scenes, and know what 
is going on, can testify. Witlioub imputing any- 
thing morally wrong to either sellers or buyex’s, 
it may be our duty ere long to set forth “ the 
why and the wherefore ” of this condition. 

We could nob avoid noticing, at tiie private 
view of the pictures sold by Messrs. Foster, how 
many of them seem to have lost their brilliancy 
of colour since we last saw them ; some of these 
works are but a few years old, and yet they 
appear as if a century had passed over the once 
brilliant canvases. Is this the effect of the 
medium with which modern artists paint I if so, 
their names may certainly go down to posterity, 
but their pictures will scarcely survive the next 
generation, to showoiu- children’s children what 
those works of Art were on which their grand- 
sires so profusely lavished ** untold wealth.” 

Mr. Foster, Senior, prefaced the sale by ob- 
serving that not the slightest reservation of price 
was placed on any picture, and that the highest 
bidder would become the purchaser under such 
circumstances: he pledged his word to this 
fact ; adding, that if he thought there was likely 
to bo any unfair doings, he would instantly leave 
his rostrum, for no auctioneer had a right to 
compromise himself for one or two individuals 
against the whole community. Mr. Birch’s pic- 
tures were first submitted for sale : the'collection 
is well known to be genuine, and the result of 
the sale, which we append, justified the belief : 
there were twenty in all, and stood thus in the 
catalogue : — 

“ Rydal Water,” J. B. Pyne, 92 guineas ; “ The 
Slave Market,” W. Muller, 195 guineas; the 
artist sold this excellent picture for 15Z. ; ‘^A 
Classical Landscape,” F. Danby, A.R.A., 115 
guineas; “The Hall Table Fruit,” G. Lance, 
76 guineas; “The Tambourine Player,” 120 
guineas ; “ The Road through the Wood,” 
J. Linnell, 415 guineas; “Mountain Peasants 
descending the rugged Path,” P. F. Poole, 
A.R.A., a small picture brilliant in colour, 240 
guineas; “Dolly Varden,” W. P. Frith, R.A., 
200 guineas ; “Beating for Recruits,” T. Webster, 
R.A. B55 guineas; “The First Earring,” 
Wilkie, a duplicate of the picture in the Vernon 
Gallery, 295 ^ineas ; “ Nimrod,” J. R. Herbert, 
R.A , 1 90 guineas ; “ Head of the Saviour,” by 
the French painter P. Delaroche, admirably 
engraved by Blanchard, 265 guineas; “An 
Affray in the Pyrenees- with Contrabaudista,” 
C. Stanfield, R.A., exhibited at the Academy in 
1853, 435 guineas ; “ Returning from the Haunt 
of the Sea Fowl,” W. Collins, R.A., a charming 
little bib, 185 guineas; “ Spezzia Bay,” an 


upright landscape, most classical in composition, 
quiet and tender in colour, Sir A. Callcott, R.A., 
500 guineas; “The Lock,” J. M. W. Turner, 
R.A., engraved in the Aiier Studiorum, 600 
guineas ; a most extravagant sum for a picture 
which, according to our judgment, neverpossessed 
any of the best qualities of Art, except in the 
painting of the sky, the only portion of the 
work from which we can now form an opinion 
of what it originally was ; — “ The Fleur de Lys,” 
a small circular picture by Etfcy, of the period 
1848, 700 guineas; another outrageous price: 
the work sparkles like a diamond with colour, 
but there is nothing attractive in the sentiment, 
and the drawing is most defective ; — “ The 
Lock,” J. Constable, R.A., the picture engraved 
in the Art- Journal for January, in the series of 
woodcuts illustrating the life of this artist, 800 
guineas ; it is in admirable preservation, and is 
well worth the money it realised. “Waiting 
for the Deer to Rise,” Sir E. Landseer, a small 
picture about 2 feet 3 inches by 1 foot 9 inches ; 
(the subject is repeated, and extended in, if we 
mistake not, the larger work entitled “ The Drive,”) 
the first bidding for it was 500 guineas, it soon 
mounted to 780 guineas, at which exorbitant 
sum it was knocked down : verily the age of 
“ Landseers ” is not yet passed. Maclise’s fine 
painting of “ Alfred in the Tent of the Danes ” 
closed Mr. Birch’s collection ; the first offer for 
j this was 500 guineas, the last, 690 guineas; 

guineas less than the jiveceding worh 
fetched : will the two pictures bear comparison 
either in mind or matter 1 we trow not. 

Of the thirty paintings included in the latter 
part of the sale, a few only need be noted, 
though there were among them some excellent 
examples of T. Faed, J. D. Harding, D. Roberts, 
R.A, F. Stone, A.R.A., Creswick, R.A., F. 
Dauby, A.R.A., Efcty, R.A,, Leslie, R.A., E. W. * 
Cooke, A.R,A., Callcott, R. A., Bounington, Sant, 
Muller, E. Goodall, A.R.A., G. Hering, F. R. 
Lee, R A., and A. L. Egg, A.R.A. The highest 
prices were realised by Egg’s “ Quarrel between 
Dorothea and Pistol,” a composition full of 
humour, admirable in colour, and firmly painted, 
235 guineas ; Robarts’s “ Dumblane Castle,” a 
small picture of excellent quality, 90 guineas ; 
Call CO bt’s “Water Mill — Windsor Castle in the 
distance,” 140 guineas; “A View on the Thames 
near Erith,” E. W, Cooke, fresh in colour, the 
water free and lively, 80 guineas, a very in- 
adequate price for this capital picture ; “ The 
Lattice,” Etty, 91 guineas ; “Sweet Anne Page,” 
Sant, 92 guineas ; “ The Thistle,” F. Stone, 85 
guineas ; “ Schevening Beach,” E. W. Cooke, 96 
guineas; another excellent work, sold much 
beneath its value ; and T. S. Cooper’s “ Summer’s 
Noon,” exhibited at the Royal Academy last 
year, 330 guineas. 

The catMogue issued on this occasion forms a 
new feature in picture sales, by being illustrated 
with wood engravings from the principal 
paintings. However excellent this innovation 
may be, it is right to notice that it may lead to 
forgeries of the subjects ; an artist was seen in 
the auction room during the public view, colour 
box in band, and colouring the wood-engraving 
in the catalogue from Frith’s picture of “ Dolly 
Varden.” It may caution amateui’s against 
cheap “Dolly Vardens.” 

Perhaps no picture-sale has ever dravm a 
larger number of visitors diiriog the two days of 
private view and the three days of public view 
as this collection. On the day of sale the room 
was crammed to repletion. This confluence of 
visitors arose, unquestionably, from the con- 
fidence that nob merely fine, but undoubtedly 
true, works of the various artists were on the 
walls. Ifc is nevertheless a vain hope that the 
purity and integrity of public sales will be 
maintained ; the auctioneers are menaced, since 
the success of the French Exhibition last year, 
with a flood of importations of foreign modern 
pictures. The only protection that purchasers 
at such sales can derive, is to demand of the 
auctioneer his personal guarantee of the names 
of the artists ; when this is declined, the pur- 
chaser will encounter the risk with his eyes 
open. We shall direct attention to all sales of 
such pictures in the columns of our journal, 
though, unfortunately, such notice may appear 
too late to prevent imposition on the public. 
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A MEJIOEX OF 

MAEY ETJSSELL MITEOED. 

"We cannot remember v?ben first vre made 
acquaintance with the lady whose name we have 
just written, and whom it seems almost impossi- 
ble to believe we shall never see again* How hard 
and bitter it is to realise the fact that one we have 
known always we shall know no more ; that the 
breath of life has indeed passed away, and can 
never more give voice to words of kindness 
and of sympathy ; that the patient hand shall 
never again transfer the heart’s warm, feelings, 
or the working brain’s best thoughts, to the 
page that wdngs its way to all near and distant 
places of earth. 

Miss Mitford was long with ns, and we deshed 
that ^^long” to be always; it seems as though 
we knew her in our earliest spring days, — ^thatshe 
companioned our first footsteps through sunny 
English lanes, when the larch pub forth its buds 
of tender green, and small creeping, as well as 
bright-winged insects mingled with the half- 
formed leaves and undeveloped buds that 
whisper to the wayfarer when summer is at 
hand. She echoed the first song of the cuckoo ; 
and knew the hiding-places of the shyest birds ; 
she delighted in the soft lyrics of the gentler 
trees : the wooing breeze whispering amid tlie 
shrubs of her garden was .^Eolian music, and 
when the wind awoke the great harp of the 
forest she triumphed in the sound; but the 
power of feeling hoth did not prevent her soft, 
womanly nature from acknowledging and 
cherishing the sympathetic Ufe of the smallest 
fibre that springs from its parent earth into life 
and sunshine. 

We have sat beside her in the spirit, beneath 
the shadows of old but polished beech-trees, and 
heard the squirrel frolic among their boughs, 
while the gnarled oaks and liberal hawthorns, 
the abiding elms, the perfumed limes, the grace- 
ful lady-birch, and gummy firs, acknowledged 
her their Queen. 

We feel as we had lived at Aberleigh, and 
never does a greyhound cross our path but it 
brings a memory of “Mayflower,” In the 
summer-time, when the parterres of palace and 
of cottage are alike heaving with perfume and 
with beauty, to this day, we associate all the 
perfume and all the beauty with Miss Mitford 's 
garden at “Three Mile Cross,” which— small, 
and, in the ordinary sense, “ of no account ” — 
was known to all the world. 

Did ever cornfields bend beneath the golden 
groin like those that will wave over her pages as 
long as the English language exists 1 Were ever 
fields so fertile as those she cultivated in “ sunny 
Berkshire ?” What lanes and hedgerows ! How 
invigorating the breezes that stirred her leaves ! 
What gushes of melody poured from out her 
woods ! How matchless was her cricketing ! 
she understood the ‘^innings” better than the 
players ; and all that came within her sphere — 
dogs, horses, gypsies, lovers, ploughboys, 
trampers, — grew bright in the sunshine of her 
sympathy, and luminous in the phosphoric light 
of her happy sphit. 

Her ruscics were sometimes rustic almost to 
clownishness, but never coarse or vulgar : con- 
sequently her rui’al life is sufficiently tinged 
with the poetry of her -own nature to prevent 
the “grosser particle” from distui-bing -her 
sunshine. Tiiis may, and perhaps does, dete- 
riorate from the strength of her pictures, though 
it adds so much to their beauty. 

There is little doubt that “Our Village” 
will live and afford pleasure to all lovers of 
rural English life, when “ Belford Regis ” and 
Miss Mitford’s “ Memories of the Old Poets ” are 
forgotten. Her plays were considered remarkable 
for the no very complimentary fact that “ they 
were written by a woman ; ” but after reading 
them again lately, though we cannot claim for 
them a first place in our dramatic literature, 
we feci that they possess passages of rare 
beauty, and there are both strength and dignity 
in the conception and working out of the 
perfect dramas, which entitle them to be again 
placed upon the stage. 

Miss Mitford, although, educated at 22, Hans 
Place, Chelsea, was so essentially/' country of the 

coimtry ” that she never seemed like herself in 
the metropolis. There she became nervous and 
excited; her popularity, however proud she was of 
it when she thought it over in the quiet of her 
own cottage, bewildered and disturbed her at the 
time; to repeat one of her own phrases, she 
was “put out;” it was more perplexing than 
the loss of her “Black- velvet bag,” and she 
rejoiced more than ever after her few visits to 
“ great Babylon ” in the fresh air and liberty 
of her beloved neighbourhood, and in the 
companionship of a father, whom she loved 
with the most filial devotion, though his worse 
than thoughtless exh'avagance had reduced his 
only child to depend on the labour of her brain 
for the necessaries of life, and the Inxmles of 
her humble cottage and garden. She has detailed 
her early losses, and passed lightly over the 
struggles of her life in the introduction to her 
last, and probably her best fiction. 

“When “ Rienzi ” was produced, she fancied it 
might realise another fortune — it was not so 
however, — it was a great triumph “/or a leomaw,' 
but we doubt if its profits much more than 
covered the expenses of her journeys to London, 
and the demands which society made upon her 
during her residence amid “ the motley.” 

In the introduction to her Dramas and her 
Dramatic poems, which Hurst & Blackett pub- 
lished last summer, and which contains an 
excellent likeness of their author by her friend 
Haydon, and vignettes of Three Mile Cross and 
SwaUowfield, Miss Mitford writes playfully and 
truly of the state of the drama some sixty years 
ago, when the seed of her dramatic taste was 
sown, and the first stone laid of the populaifity 
which has survived her existence. 

“ It was during the five years, from ten years 
old to fifteen, which I passed at a London school 
that my passion for the acted drama received 
its full development.” She then states how one 
of the teachers in the school, herself a poetess, 
who in those days had published, taught her to 
admire the drama, and worship J ohn Kemble ; 
and in after years Doctor Valpy, the learned and 
excellent master of Rugby School, fostered his 
yoimg friend’s dramatic affections. 

Coteries since “long ago,” have had an earnest 
desire to “tell or see some new thing,” and then as 
now, literaiy society was broken into as many 
small cliques os any other “society ” — aristocratic, 
or artistic, or theatrical — hut all had or conceived 
they had a claim upon Mary Russell Mitford. 
She was of a good county family, and the lady- 
dramatist was ffited, by some who at that time 
had never recognised authorship as presentable 
— they fancied they did her honour — she thought 
them “ dull, but kind,” 

Then she w'as claimed by the “literary 
world,” who generally “ London bred,” are 
inclined to think that whatever comes from the 
country smacks of rusticity ; and those who 
“secured” her for an evening thought them- 
selves fortunate. She was accompanied on one 
particular occasion to our house, by hex* old 
friend Mi-s. Hoffland, with whom she was staying 
during the production of “ Rienzi : ” of com’se 
she soon became the centre of a circle. 

Some whispered their disappointment because 
she was so short, others thought she should 
have been “ tall and tragic ; ” a witty girl com- 
pared her to “ Saucho Panza in petticoats,” and 
another whispered abroad her discovery, that 
Miss Mitford’s turban was ticketed — four 
and sixpence/” But when a friendly hand 
removed the label and showed ifc to the wearer, 
her uurepressed burst of most musical laughter, 
the radiance of her sunny face, the perfect 
enjoyment she evinced at her own forgetfulness, 
followed by the declaration that she had just 
bought it in Cranbourn Alley, to get rid of the 
importunity of a fair Ismelite, who declared she 
oicght to have a turban, confirmed her popularity, 
and she rolled through tho evening as happily 
as if she had known all the days of her noble 
life those who were so fortunate as to be then 
near her. 

And “ noble ” in the best sense of the word her 
life surely was; most brave and noble, self- 
denying and ever cheerful; her education, 
properly so called, had been as different as 
i any thing well can be in its privacy and refine- 
> ment from what is considered female education 

now-a-days, — when our unblushing and uu- 
bonneted young ladies rush to some favourite 
“college,” to hear some favourite lecturer upon 
some favourite science which they cannot under- 
stand, and which, would do them no possible 
good, if they could. This is not a page whereon 
to discuss the merits of the two systems ; the 
new and the old ; both in their degree faulty, 
and the girls of the present day are not yet the 
women of the future, so that, perhaps, wa 
cannot judge how the new system may work ; 
hut it will be an advantage to the young, as well 
as to ourselves, to look back to such a career as 

Miss Mitford’s for example rather than precept. 

Though she wrote little about woman’s duties, 
her practice of them was heroically perfect j 
horn to inherit some fair possessions, feted and 
caressed, and taught to consider what she would 
be hereafter as a settled point, her father’s impro- 
vidence led to the exchange of a stately house, 
for an humble cottage; placed again by a lotteiy- 
turn of the wheel of fortune in independence, 
that was frittered away in the same heedless 
manner; and then without a thought of self, 
without a single selfish regret, she devoted 
herself to the care of her pai’ents, and poured 
forth the treasures of her accomplished mind 
to procure the comforts her father had sold, not 
even for a “ mess of potage ! ” The treasures of 

Art were shut away from her by circumstances, 
and so, with the sweetest wisdom she entered 
into close and endearing communion with the 
beauties of nature. We should never tire of 
recapitulating what Miss Mitford, while miuis- 
teriug to the wants and wishes of the head 
of her small hmmeliold, accomplished for rural 
England ; and all the abounding and abundant 
happiness she poured forth upon tho land 
by her fmitful and faithful pen, when half the 
young women of the -world would have bewailed 
themselves as ill-used, and because they had not 
what they were born to, denied themselves and 
others the enjoyments still within their grasp. 

Hereafter, perhaps, we may have more time 
to render kliss Mitford the homage it is a me- 
lancholy pleasure to pay to one of such varied 
talents, and such great industry, and do pilgrim- 
age to her “shrine,” where, had walls but tongues, 
we could learn much, and live over again the 
delightful hours she numbered with her friends. 

It may be truly said that all who knew her loved 
her ; the next best thing to an hour’s chat at 
SwaUowfield was one of her “ speaking letters.” 

Mary Russell Mitford was born at Alresford 
in Hampshire, on the 16th of December, 1786, 
and died at SwaUowfield, January the 10th, 

1855. She was buried on the ISbh in Swallow- 
field churchyard,* under the broad elm-trees, so 
beautifully referred to in the introduction to her 
dmmas. Her funeral was, at her express desire, 
as simple and unostentatious as her life ; and the 
Christian pastor who had administered to her tho 
last Sacrament of the Saviour in whom she trusted, 
read the funeml service, amid the unrestrained 
tears of many who had loved her long and 
dearly. Miss Mibford’s Memoirs and Corre- 
spondence is committed to the care of, w’Q 
hope, a judicious editor: her letters were fresh 
and fragrant as her village scenes, and are scat- 
tered far and wide among her many friends. 

Aye, many friends she sm’ely had ; and she 
deserved many ; they had augmented her enjoy- 
ments, and solaced her troubles through life; 
and, at the close of her long and useful cai’eer, 
they had nob fallen off, hut they had increased in 
number and in affection. The good clergyman 
to whom we have referred was ever at her side 
— a comforter : the gentleman (a citizen of 
London) to whom she dedicated her Dramas 
was always at hand — a helper and an adviser : 
aud ifc cannot be amiss to mention that her 
closing days were cheered, and her labours re- 
compensed, by a communication from the first 

LADY of the England she loved so well, con- 
veying a desire that on her bed of death, all 
needful comforts or wished-for luxmfies should 
be supplied to her : and they were so supplied, 
out of a sum of money that accompanied the 
wish, expressed by one whose example inculcates 
consideration, duty, and virtue in the cottages as 
well as in the palaces of the country over which 
— happily and by God’s good providence — she 
rules. A. M, H. 
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MIN’OB TOPICS OP THE MONTH. 


The Eotal Academy.— The Royal Academy 
elected on tlie lOtb of .‘February the engraver, 
Mr. Samuel Cousins, to the vacant membership. 
This is a subject for satisfaction, in so far as it 
puts on end to the mxatci qiamio, by which the 
Society has been long distmhed. Engravers 
are now eligible to ** full honoui’s." The talent 
of Mr. Cousins is indisputable : but it is quite as 
certain that, as a mezzotint engraver, his practice 
is not in the highest branch of his profession : 
and the choice of the Academy cannot hut in a 
degree augment the depression under which, 
unhappily, line engravers suffer in this country. 
But it will be clear to all who give thought to 
the subject, that when the Academy resolved 
on the admission of engravers, they ought to 
have increased their number, in order to accom- 
plish such a result “without prejudice to the 
painters and sculptors who are associates. If 
but one additional member was to be elected, it 
ought not to have been Mr. Cousins ; when 
such artists as Mr. E. M. Ward, Mr. Frost, Mr. 
Poole, Mr. Danby, Mr. Elmore, Mr. Egg, Mr. S. 
Cooper, Mr. W. R. Pickersgill, Mr. Foley, Mr. 
Goodall, and three or four others — ^were candi- 
dates seeking and waiting for the promotions 
they have so ably earned and so well merited. 
The rejection of such artists as those we 
have named — ten or twelve in number — ^will 
unquestionably strengthen the very general 
impression that the Royal Academy, as it now 
exists, is not desirous of admitting into its body 
ai’tists whose genius overshadows the short- 
comings or fallings- off of those who are in 
possession of the high places. If the Society 
persist in refusing any ad^tion to their numbers 
- — determining that it shall in 1860 consist of 
exactly the same amount that it had in 1760 — 
according to the ordinary course of events, it 
will be twelve years before these gentlemen 
become members, — to say nothing of other 
great minds that must influence Art before that 
period has elapsed. No one will for a moment 
hesitate to declare these ten artists to bo 
worthy of membership : each holds a foremost 
place in Art ; and receives the homage of every 
country in Europe. It would be invidious to 
partierdanse: but one may be named as by 
universal accord ranked among the greatest 
painters of modern times — the works of Mr. E, 
M. Ward during several years past, last year 
especially, received the unqualified admiration 
not of the public alone, but of the artists. 
How then can the Royal Academy hesitate to 
augment their body from forty to fifty 1 If only 
mediocrity waited at their, doors, some augmen- 
tation might be advisable ; but when ten, 
twelve, or it may be fifteen men of genius, of 
character, of industry, ask admission and are, 
year after year, refused it, there must be some- 
thing rotten in a system which leads to conse- 
quences to the last degree pernicious. 

Royal Academy.— Mr. S. Hart, RA., pro- 
fessor of painting, delivered his first lecture on 
the evening of the 15th insi, too late in the month 
for us to do more than allude to it ; in our next 
we shall hope to be able to devote space to its 
consideration. 

Machine Engraving. — Messrs. Bradbury & 
Evans have submitted to us some specimens of 
medallion engi*aving, in line, by machinery, 
similar to those we have occasionally introduced 
into the and, we presume, produced 

by a similai’ process, though, certainly, with 
very considerable improvement in delicacy and 
closeness of lino. These specimens are cer- 
tainly very beautiful and most acemate ; the 
latter quality was often deficient in the machi- 
nery of Mr. Bates, the originator of this kind of 
engraving. Messrs. Bradbury & Evans announce 
they are ready to undertake any kind of copying 
meda[^ons, and historical and ornamental sub- 
jects in relievo, by their new process, one admir- 
ably adapted for this description of illustration. 

Bnorayebs and Publishers : Action at Law. 
-—In the Court of Queen’s Bench, during the 
J^t month, a case came on for hearing before 
^rd Campbeiraud a Special Jury, in which Mr. 
H. Graves of Pall-Mall sought to recover com- 
1 peusation from Mr. Charles Lewis, the eminent 


engraver of ^'Landseers,” &c., for a“breach of 
contract. It appeared that the plaintiff had 
purchased from Sir Edwin Landseer the copy- 
right of his celebrated picture “ The Colley 
Dogs,” for the purpose of having it engraved, 
and he subsequently contracted with the de- 
fendant to engrave the picture, he agreeing to 
complete the plate within one year, or as near 
thereto as possible ; this proviso being necessaiy 
from the condition imposed by Sir E. Landseer, 
that the plate should bo completed within two 
years from tho sale of the copyright, during 
which time he was to lend tho picture to the 
engraver. The picture was sold to Mr. Blake- 
more while the plate was in progress, and the 
two years having expired, he demanded to have 
the picture delivered to him, which was accord- 
ingly done, and as the plate was not then 
complete, the defendant was unable to fulfil his 
contract, which it was contended he ought to 
have done within the limited time, and which 
he had very for exceeded before the pictiure was 
claimed by Mr. Blakemore. When the case was 
called on, it was suggested that some arrange- 
ment might be come to, and Sir Edwin Landseer 
was consulted as to tbe time which it would 
take to finish the plate. Eventually a verdict 
was taken for the plaintiff for a sum of money, 
which \vas to be reduced if the defendant com- 
pleted the plate in four months, Mr. Blakemore, 
the proprietor of the picture, having consented 
to allow Mr. Lewis to have the picture for that 
purpose. — Lord Campbell said he was very glad 
to find that so satisfactory an arrangement had 
been come to ; and as the plate, which every one 
admitted was a most beautiful one, was now to 
be completed, he hoped he might he alloiued to 
siihscnhe for a copy. 

Exhibition of Art for the “Patriotic 
Fund.” — Under the patronage of Her Royal 
Highness the Duchess of Gloucester, and of a 
host of titled ladies of the highest rank, an 
exhibition will shortly be opened to the public, 
consisting of contributions of pictures, sketches, 
and drawings, by distinguished amateurs aud 
artists. Mr. Gambart has, with the greatest 
liberality, offered the committee the use of the 
Fine Art Gallery, 121, Pall Mall, free of any 
charge, for five weeks during the season, for this 
puip)Ose. The proceeds of the exhibition and 
sole ore intended to be given to the Patriotic 
Fund. 

The Artists’ Benevolent Fund. — The auni- 
versaiy dinner of this valuable institution will 
take place on Saturday tbe 31st of March : the 
Right Hon. the Lord Mayor will preside on the 
occasion. The event will, therefore, be one of 
no ordinaiy interest. The Lord Mayor — ^Francis 
GraLam Moon — for upwards of a quarter of a 
century influenced and promoted the cause of 
Art and artists more than any other British sub- 
ject : from his establishment issued a very large 
proportion of the best engravings of modern 
times, from the works of the most accomplished 
and popular of our English painters. He retired 
from business some two years ago, esteemed and 
respected by all the artists with whom he had 
been for so long a period associated— having 
rendered public services in connection with the 
Arts second to those of no publisher, living 
or dead. Having been raised to the highest 
eminence attainable by a citizen of London, he 
is now called upon again to serve the cause with 
which he is so closely identified ; and we cannot 
doubt that he will be largely supported, not 
alone by his friends and fellow-citizens, but by 
all lovers of Art. The institution is one which 
eveiy artist is bound to assist : it consists of two 
branches, — that which bestows money in charity 
upon all cases that demand pecuniary aid, and 
that which enables members to guard against 
the perils of penury arising from sickness or old 
age, or any of the accidents of Hfe. At the pre- 
sent moment, when applications upon the funds 
ai’e likely to be more numerous and urgent than 
heretofore, the “state of the times” renders 
activity and zeal more than usually needful. On 
^1 accounts, therefore, we hope the meeting of 
its friends and supporters on the 3lsfc of March 
will be large, that the efforts will be of magni- 
tude corresponding with tho necessities of the 
case, and that the Lord M^iyor will find his long 
services to Art and artists thus acknowledged. 


The Great Exhibition in Paris— It ia our 
intention to report fully the approaching exhibi- 
tion in Paris ; and to give, in several monthly 
parts, numerous illustrations of the most im- 
portant and suggestive objects of Art-industry 
therein contained. This announcement may 
suffice to inform British and foreign manufac- 
turers that we are ready to communicate with 
them on the subject, with a view to engrave 
such of their productions as we may consider it 
desirable to publish in the Art- Journal. As 
heretofore, these engravings will be issued with- 
out cost to the manufacturer : we therefore 
claim the entire right of selection. 

Gallery of Illustration. — Two new and 
very graphic scenes have just been added to this 
interesting dioramic representation : one a 
picture of the desperate Battle of Inkermann, 
and the other a view of the great storm in the 
Black Sea. Those paintings form part of the 
series of tho events of the war in the East, and 
are most creditable to the artists, Messrs. Grieve 
& Telbin. The picture of tho storm is par- 
ticulai'ly excellent, and the illusion is rendered 
almost perfect by the motion of the canvas, and 
the mimic thunder and lightning. 

The Lion in Love. — A correspondent has 
kindly refreshed our memory concerning the 
subject of this piece of sculpture, engraved in 
our last number. It is so long since we read 
the fables of .®sop, we had quite forgotten that 
Mr. Geofs must have borrowed his idea thence : 
but the sculptor has taken an artist’s license in 
Ills representation of the woodman’s daughter. 

Messes. Jbnnens & Bettridge some time 
since received a commission from Her Royal 
Highness the Duchess of Kent, to manufacture, 
in papier-mache, a fire-screen, as a now year’s 
gift from the Duchess to the Queen and her 
Royal Consort. The screen consists of three 
folds, the centre one ornamented with the 
initials V. and A. in mother-of-pearl, inlaid by a 
patented process of the manufacturers, and sur- 
rounded by a wreath of oak-leaves, beautifully 
painted from nature. The other folds are 
decorated with wreaths of Scotch heather, also 
painted from nature. These designs are in 
accordance with the suggestions of the royal 
donor. The framework of each fold is tastefully 
ornamented with a novel combination of the 
rose, shamrock, aud thistle, in burnished and 
matted gold. 

Coloured Photographs. — It will be remem- 
bered by many of our readers that Mr. Hill of 
the United States some time since announced 
the discovery of a process by which coloured 
radiations impressed themselves in corresponding 
colours tip on metal tablet ; in fact the pro- 
duction of Photographic pictures coloured by 
the sunbeam itself. From the circumstance that 
the process has never been published by Mr. Hill, 
it was almost forgotten. We have now before 
us, however, a letter from the Rev. Mr. Clarke, of 
Westhill, Greene Co. in which he states that ill 
health has been the cause of the delay on the 
part of Mr. Hill, who is, however, now desirous 
of publishing his discovery, but he is anxious to 
secure some remuneration for it, before he gives 
it to the public. Hr. Clarke states, the “ impres- 
sions are taken in then* natural colours upon tho 
common daguerreotype plates, aud they are of 
unfading beauty. Once fixed upon the plate, 
any ordinary amount of rubbing has no effect 
upon them, except it be to brighten them and 
thus developo their beauties more fully. In fact 
they cannot be effaced from the plate, but by 
the dissolving powers of chemical agents. The 
results have been tho admiration of scientific 
men, photogi’aphers, and all who have seen them, 
including a committee of the United States 
Senate.” Mr. Clarke continues, “ Mr. Hill has 
finally concluded to divulge to the world the 
secrets of a process by which he has obtained 
results of such permanent beauty, so soon as he 
has taken the proper precautions to secure for 
himself and family a due proportion of the 
pecuniary benefits of a discoveiy, which has 
cost him years of anxiety and labour, and in the 
pm'suit of which he has sacrificed both his health 
and his means.” Mr. Hill proposes to secure 
himself by patent in this country, unless a 
certain sum be obtaiuod by subscription with 
which to reward him for his labour. 
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EEVIEWS. 

Lipb op Etty, E.A. By ALBX-S^-Brji 

Gilchrist, of the jNIiddlo Temple, Barrister- 
at-Laiv. Published by B. Bogue, London, 

"We happened to hear, a long time since, that a 
bio^’apliy of Etty Teas propiu'ing by a gentleman 
weU quaMed for so important a task, and our inte- 
rest was excited by the intelligence which had 
reached us. A perusal of the two volumes 3dr. 
Gilchrist has published does not, however, justify 
the expectations we had been led to fonu*. with 
such a subject, and with such materials as he seems 
to have had in his hands, he should have produced 
a better book; oi', to use Ids own plmase, htive 
constructed’' a bettor ‘‘narrative.” Allowing 
for certain common-places of language, and pecu- 
liarities of plnuseology, and ungrammatical model- 
ling of sentences, which render some passages dif- 
ficult to understaud — ^in short, if one is indifferent 
to the styU in w^hich a nanutive is wiitten, this is 
readable enough in its way, but it is not a bio- 
graphy of on ai-tist like Etty such as we would 
have ; we want less of the man than we have here, 
and more of the painter, though the two characters 
should never be separated— more of the philosophy 
of his Ai’t, and less of the ordinary incidents of 
every-day life. It is evident Mr. Gilchrist has 
been enibarras cles richesses^ so far as his materials 
go, (ind has not made a judicious use of them : he 
might, had he known how to dispose of them effec- 
tuMly, have compressed the “ life ” into one volume 
instead of two, and made it worthier of his subject. 

In the simply-told, yet not less eloquently ex- 
pressed, autobiography with which Etty favoured 
us in the year 1849, and which Mr. GilohriBt refers 
to in several places as the Art- Union Biography,” 
(a glance at any page in which it was published 
would have told Mm the title of oui' work was 
then the Art- Journal^') we had a faithful picture 
of the man, and of nis feelings as an artist; we 
learn little more ff-om Ms biographer. Etty might 
speak of himself, and he did so, modestly and in- 
genuously; others might diseoui'se of Ms works, 
but to do this as it ought to be done, the mind 
should be in harmony mth the subject, and should 
receive some refiection from the rich, varied, and 
glnwing hues wMeh the pointer put upon Ms Cixn- 
vasses : but neither “nymphs ” nor “ graces ” seem 
to rouse the pen of Mr. GUcMist above the level of 
ordinary description where he essays to wnite of a 
picture ; only now and then he breaks out into the 
imagmative. and fancies ho discovers sometMug 
poetical, but he soon relapses into what‘ an artist 
might call the “ neutral-tint style.” 

Erom one so wedded to Ms'art as was Etty, we 
should have expected to find in Ms letters 'from 
Italy — wMther he went cMefly to study the glorious 
coloui-ists of the Venetian school, which had so 
powerful an influence on Ms after practice — some 
reflections and opinions of the great works he 
travelled there to see. It may be that he put those | 
on record, but we find nothing of the sort in the 
cpistolaiy fragments Mr. Gilcliiist has brought for- 
ward : we read of his copjing certain pictmes, and 
making studies of portions of others, but scarcely a 
paragraph of aidistic criticism, nor of that enthu- 
siastic feeling wMch must have been roused at the 
sight of walls brilliant mth the productions of 
Titian, Tintoretto, Paolo Veronese, Ac. ; if his bio- 
grapher foimd matter of tMs kind in the mass of 
letters wMch he seems to have had at Ms disposal, 
and has purposely suppressed it, he has not done 
justice to the subject of the memoir, and those who 
venerate the painter, as avc do, owe Mr. Gilchrist 
but small thanks for the omission. Surely sLx 
mouths and more passed in Italy and France must 
have produced, in Ms eorrespondonce, sometMug 
besides the “gossiping fragments” Mr. Gilchrist 
has extracted from Elfin’s letters to liis relatives 
and friends. 

Etty was an artist of great, though not original, 
genius ; Ms strength lay in the poetry of Ms com- 
positions, and in his colouring — especially ef tho 
undraped female figm^e : Mr. Gilchrist tells us by 
what process the mind of the painter fixed itself on 
this class of subject almost to the exclusion of every 
other. 

“ At first, — ^Etty used in private to relate, — ^u'Mlc 
knowing little of .thf , or of his own capacities, ere 
London or Academy had been seen, lie had thought 
to Lanchcapo : — ‘The sky was so beaiitltul, 

and tho efteets of Light and Cloud. Afterwards, 
when I found that all the great pahiters of Anti- 
quity had become thus great through painthig 
Great Actions, and tho Human Form, I resolved to 
paint nothing else, jind finding,’ — this was later 
— ‘ God’s most glorious work to be "Woman, that all 
liuman beauty had been concentrated in her, I re- 
solved to de'dicato myself to painting — not the 
Draper’s or Milliner’s work — ^but God’s most glo- 

rious work, more finely thtin ever had been done ’ 

— a resolve ho in tlie end did much to fulfil.” 

Etty left behind him a series of “ Aphorisms and 
Bemaiks, made and collected in the course of my 
Life and Practice.” We extract two or thi-ee by 
way of exemplifying that Ms practice did not 
always square Avith his principles : — “ Let youi* 
Xuiucipal attention bo to the Form : for without 
that, tho best Colouriug is but a chaos.”' — “ Form 
must, above Colour, be attonded to.” — “Drawing 
is the soul of Ai-t.” It is in these qualities of Foim 
and DraAviug that many of Ms pictiu-cs are deficient, 
and their other excellencies scarcely compensate for 
the absence of tMs primary principle of good Art. 

The last chapter m Mr. Gnchiist’s volumes is 
devoted to the stjTo and character of Etty’ s pictures, 
and especially to a defence— wMeh, we think, and 
the world thinks too, wo believe, scarcely necessary 
— of his devotion to the nude figure, and to a refuta- 
tion — equally unnecessary — of the charges brought 
against the artist for the indulgence of Ms taste ; 
charges that have been mged so far as to associate 
Ms works vith those of an immoral tendency, and 
the airist Mmself vith immoral conduct. Mr. 
Gilchi'ist has ably vindicated both from accusations 
that could alone have birth in corrupted minds. The 
painter only inculcated the same doctiine as Goethe 
taug’ht, "when the philosopher wrote, — “ Accustom 
yoiu'self to the free contemplation of E'aturo ! She 
will always awaken serious reflections. And the 
beauty of Art will hallow the sentiments that arise 
frum it.” A man who could express such thoughts 
as the following, in a letter to Ms niece, is not one 
whose acts were lilcely to have helied Ms senti- 
ments : — “ Oh that I could have seen my comitry 
when her brows were crowned -with gems, liliiG what 
our abbeys, our chui’chea, and oiu* cathedi*als^ once 
were! ^Vhen schism had not split the CM'istian 
world into fighting and disputing fanatics ; when the 
dignity of Chiist’s holy temple, and of Ms worsMp, 
were thought improved by making the Fine Aits 
handmaid thereto ; and the finest otibrts of the soul 
of man were made subservient to^ His glory ! ” 

Our complaint of Mr. GilcMist’s biography is, 
that we do not see in it enough of the inner life of 
the man and the painter ; Ms outer life, Ms aca- 
demical pursuits and constancy, Ms wandeiings at 
home and abroad, Ms social meetings, and Ms family 
intercom’ses, are not all sufficient to hitorest us ; — 
as we before said, we looked for something more 
' than these ; we do not find it and are disappointed ; 
possibly othera may not feel as we do ; it so, these 
volumes will afford them entertauung though 
desultory reading. 

The Ceiling op the Sistine Cil\.pel. By 
Michael Angelo Buon.vrotti. Published 
by P. & D. Colnaghi, London. 

"While for many centuries thousands of devot(*es 
have made pilgrimages to Rome, to do homage to 
Papal sui>remacy, jmd to the sMines of saints and 
martyrs, not a few, 'svithin the last three hundred 
years, have travelled tMther to see what man hath 
Avrought in tMs city of temples and palaces of 
bygone ages ; among these glories of ancient Aid, 
the foremost is, beyond doubt, the ceiling of the 
Sistine Chapel, in the Yatican, painted in fresco by 
Buonarotti, by command of Julius II. 'Wlien we 
consider the vastness of this work, its multqilicity 
of subjects, grand in design and magnificent in con- 
ception, and the Ihnited time, only about twenty 
months, in wMch it was executed, it must be re- 
garded as one of the most extraordiniu*y acMeve- 
ments tho ingenuity and the indushy of man ever 
accomplished. It has a world-vido reputation, 
though its wonders arc loiown only to a comx>ara- 
tivcly few. A gentleman of taste, and who jios- 
sosses the means not only of ministering to it hini- 
self, but of making others shai-crs of Ms enjojTncnt 
— Mr. Hax’ford, of Blaise Castle, near Bristol, 
undertook tbe task of having adi’audng made of 
tMs cltef-cV muvre, under tho dii-ection of ]\L’. L. 
Gnmev, of London, and x>rinted in chi-omo-litho- 
graphy, at tlic press of "Winkelman, of Berlin. 
It is most elaborately and delicately executed — one 
of tho most Mghly-finished examples of tMs kind 
of printing we ever saw ; and we have little doubt, 
for it has never been oui- good fortune to visit the 
Yatican, of its heing a faithful representation of 
tho original series of frescoes. These have hoen 
engraved at various times, both as a whole, and in 
pai'ts, but we do not remember to have before seen 
a coloured cox)y of the designs ; in fact, a fac-smiile 
of the coilmg as it exists this pruit is therefore to 
be coveted. "We may add that Mr. Harford has not 
engaged in tMs undertaking with a riew to pecu- 
niary profits, as these, if any, are to be handed over 
to tlie Aiiists’ General Benevolent Institution: 
hence there ara two strong motives why the lover 
of Ai’t should give the work his sui>port . — the ex- 
cellence of the xn-int itself, and the recollection of 
the good which its sale may ensme to others. 

Curiosities op London. By John Timrs, F.S.A* | 
Published by D. Bogue, Loudon. 

If Ml*. Timbs has spared neither labour nor reseai’ch 
in the compilation of tMs volume, he has been re- 
markably ehaiy of the paper on wMch it is piinted. 

Tliere are eight hundred pages, small in size, and 
in small tyx)e, all so closely packed together that it 
is almost impossible to open a page and reyl it 
faudy tlu’ough. Noav this is the more tantalising 
because it is really a Avry amusing book; the j 
amount of information Avliieh it contains eonceri^g 
every street and building in oui' huge nicti'opolis is 
something extraordinaiy ; Ave can quite belxeA^e the 
author when he tells 'us he has been employed, 
dining upwards of a quarter of a centiuy iu collect- 
ing Ms materials, aided by nearly fifty years per- 
sonal recollections of London and its Aueinity , The 
alphabetical arrangement of the work greatly facili- 
tates especial references ; in this respect it is supe- 
rior to any other similar xiublioatiou we ImoAV : we 
may not inappropriately call it a well digested and 
comprehensive “ TopograxiMcal and Historical Dic- 
tionary of London.” Mr. Timbs has long been 
associated Avith much of the popular literatme of 

Ms time, but he Avill leave bemud Mm no more 
interesting result of Ms diligence and experience hi 
the “ craft” of book-making than this, Avhose only 
fault is that it is not more “ handy.” 

The Crayon. Published by Stillalan and 
Dur.and, Hew York. 

The Aii-spirit of America is waldng into life and 
energy, and developing itself in a variety of ways ; 
it has now attained such a point of healthy, A'igorous 
Autality, as to require an organ of its oAvn by means of 

AYMch the world may heai' of its existence, and may 
inai'k its progiTSs. Such an instrument Arill be 
found in the columns of the “Crayon,” a weekly 
publication, devoted, os the name implies, to the 

Fine Ai'ts. YTe have received three or four of the 
earliest numbers of this serial, w'Mch seems to have 
in it all the elements of success. There are some 
excellently Avritten papers in the several nunibem — 
to some of wMch the names of artists of reputation 
in the States are affixed — and much agreeable 
artistic cMt-ehat. English literatui*e of a similar 
kind is, as it should be, laid under contiihution, and 
acknowledged ; for the younger must stiB learn of 
the elder. With so strong a desire as America feels 
to obtain distinction in all that apperttuns to intel- 
lectual matters, and Arith her strong impulses and 
aptitude for acquiiement, she cannot be slow in 
attaining her object. Such a periodical as the 
“ Crayon” Avill help foi’ward tMs consummation by 
diffusing a knowledge of those principles vrMch aid 
in enlightening a nation, and of those facts and 
things Avhich have made other countiies gi-eat, and 
have sustained their exalted position. It is, there- 
fore, Avith much pleasure avc welcome another hearty 
labourer in the cause avo have oiu’selves so long 
endeavoured to promote. 

Yiews of the Cratstal Palace and Park, 
Sydenhaai. From Dravrings by eminent 
Artists, and Photographs by P. H. Delamotte. 

With a Titl^age, and Literaiy jS’otices by 

M. Digby YTyatt. Lithograxuied, Printed 
and Published by Day Sc Son, London, 

Of all attempts wMch have Mtherto been made to 
set forth, by means of pictures, the wonders of tho 
cxistmg Crystal Palace, this is, beyond measure, 
the best. Such commendation is, however, but 
comparative, and does not justice to the work before 
us ; we will say then it is a very beautiful volume 
in its iilustratious, and highly instructive in the 
letter-press descriptions AvMch Mr. Wyatt has in- 
trodneed. The principal subject^, or, at least, those 
wMch Avill interest most, ai’e the ideAvs of tho 
Comts : they are dravii with exceeding delioacy 
and Avith stiict attention to detail; and, heing 
printed in tAVO or tMee tints, are thus rendered very 
efi'ective : but Avhy not print all in colours (where 
such are necessary to the complete elucidation of 
the arcMtectmn) as two of the Courts— the Pom- 
peian and the Italian — am printed ? And Avhy 
destroy the illusion of past ages by the intro- 
duction of tall ladies in shaAvls and mantillas, and 
tall gentlemen in frock-coats, Oxonians, Chester- 
fields, and ‘ ‘ registered paletots ? ’ ’ These may do very 
well at Sydenham, because they are parts of the 
living and' breathing A\^orld all aronud ; but in the 
sUent though eloquent pictui-e, they seem to us a 
mockery: here they aiipear inti’u'ders uxmn. the 
solemn grandeur o'f ancient Egypt — the very 
sphynxes look outraged at their presence — and aini'd 
the restored magnificence of Ass^uian pomp. In 
the Roman Couit these interlopers haA^e been judi- 
ciously kept almost out of sight ; there is little here 
to distiuh the dream of enchantment that rises up 
from arch and column, and graceful Bculi3tui-e3. 

Hoav easy it Avould have been for the artists Avho 
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have otlicrwii^e so well done tlicii* "nni't, Messrs. 
Dekmotte, Bedford, etc., to liavo enUvened then’ 
subjects with a few figures of the rospectire nations 
of antiquity, which they might ^adily pi-’O" 
cured from authentic sources : Egypt; JNmeven, 
Greece, Borne, and the medioeyal ages, would then 
have stood before us in their oyui proper persons, 
and not ns they now do, denationalised by obtrusive 
introductions. Such arc the only exceptions wo 
take to tills tastefully illustrated publication. 


The Pocket Peerage of Great Britain and 
Ireland. By H. B. Eorster, of the Morning 
I^ost Published by B. Bogije, London. 

A neat, compact, and portable rival of the more 
bulky volumes of Biu’ko and Bod : we do not 
happen to have seen Mr. Eorster’s Peerage ” 
before, but the title page informs us that this is 
the fifth year of its publication. The connection of 
the author with the acknowledged daily organ of 
the aristocracy and fasMonahlc world well qualifies 
him for the task ho has undertaken, and which ho 
has adequately performed : in this task wc find he 
has been aided by those whose names occupy so 
prominent a place in our national conimimity ; the 
title pa^e expresses that the volume is “ revised by 
the nobuity.^' "Wc may therefore conclude it is as 
free from inaccui’acies as any work of such a natui'e 
can be, and may be relied upon as containing all 
necessary information respecting oim titled classo.s, 
almost down to the period at wMch 'we are writing. 
The aristocratic heroes of the Crimea have not been 
forgotten by the author ; those who have fought 
and died at Alma, Balaklava, and Inkermann, as 
well as they who have lost their lives by sickness 
and wounds, are duly chronicled in tliis small hut 
weU-arrauged volmnc. 


vanes. Anotlior, of a shnilar character, is sur- 
mounted by an octangular shaped building with a 
dome : rings of this land arc denominated “Temple 
rings.” The third plate cxliibits fi.vo drawings 
from ‘‘German drinldng cups,” of the sixteenth 
century, and the early part of the seventeenth 
century . the forms of these are most singular ; 
one takes that of a windmill, another of a hear, 
another of a lantern, and the remaining hvo of the 
female figure. The fourth plate introduces to ns 
“himting and warders’ hoims,” of about four 
centuries hack. Tliis publication, when complete, 
will be highly interesting to the antiquarian. 


associated with every advantageon.s movement, and 
Icnoira as a highly moral writer, hut now she has 
spoken forth her religious opinions vdthoiit fro- 
wardness or concealment, and managed so skUfuJly 
that the most worldly miiulod must confess that 
“ Hildred” is not only Mrs. Crossland’s bravest and 
host story, hut the most interesting she has ever -Nvidt- 
ton ; it is perfectly free from cant, and full of human 
sjunpathy, and of heroic, yet sound, principles. It 
is a noble book, and would do honour, both by its 
conception and execution, to any author of this our 
time. 


Ladies of the BEFOUi^LixioN : Memoirs of Dis- 

TINGTJLSIIBD FEMALE CUARACTERS. Bv the 
Bov James Anderson. Illustrated by James 
Goodwin, J. W. Archer, <S:c. Puhlished by 
Blackie & Son, London, Edinburgh, anci 
Glasgow. 

“\Ye do not lilce the title to this volume of femmuie 
mart}Tdom. Y^hy was it not ‘ ‘ "W omen of the Befor- 
mation ” The distinction of rank implied by the title 
sounds when the magnitude of the subject is 
considered. The liistory of female heroism is in 
itself one of the most elevating of all histories ; it 
does not go forth into the battle-field; or spring 
armed cap-a-pie, into the gulf, but it never fails : 
and when it takes the Sword of the Spirit and the 
Cross of the Sa^^.o^u’ as its cinhlems, it becomes sub- 
lime in its singleness of puipose. No woman in 
Sacred record betrayed her oavionr. No woman 
turned back or denied Christ, YHien wo consider 
this, wo wonder that _Mr. Anderson has recorded 
facts, we had almo.st VTitteu, tamely : he has adhered 
to his text ; hut in no one instance, has he been 
moved to eloquence, or warmed into enthusiasm. 
However, the^‘ facts” and authorities are well and 
clearly given, and the poetry of those facts is 
supphed by tho illustrations ; these are full of 
expression, and reflect great credit on the reading 
and artistic feeling of Mr. James Goodwin, Avho has 
contributed over tliii’ty of tho historical subjects. 
They are for the most part beautiful examples of 
Ai’t, and do infinite honour to tho artist. The 
landscapes and various “remains,” are fr’om the 
pencils of Messi-s. Ai'cher, Iluraphiics, Johnson, 
Jewitt, &c., and form a valuable addition and 
adornment to the several “histories;” these are 
divided into tho 'women of the English and Scotch 
reformation, with records also of those who were 
distinguished in the Netherlands, as faithful to the 
last. The book is neatly got up, and worthy a 
place in every protestant library. 


Miscellanea Grapiiica : A Collection of 
Ancient, Medieval, and Eenaissance Be- 
MAiNs; IN THE Possession op Lord Lon- 
DESBOROUGH. Illusti’atcd by E. W. Fairholt, 
F.S.A. Partin. Published by CHAPM.AN & 
Hall, London. 

The thu’d part of Iilr. Eaii'holt’s publication (we 
have already noticed the othei’a as they appeared) 
opens with Wo coloured examples of “enamelled 
plates of the thirteenth centm’v,” which the author 
consider to have once formed portions of the 
decoration of the arcades of an altar-piece : they 
represent respectively the figures of David and 
Soloinonj in gold on a deep azuro ground, which 
ground la decorated with ornamental devices in 
md, and with a border of rich and various coloms. 
On the second plate are ' engraved a number of 
ancient rings, all of them, more or less, extremely 
cuTionsi one, for instance, a “Hebrew betrothal 
ring, has on it the model of a square building 


Studies fnoM Nature. By Dr. Herwann 
Masius. Translated by Charles Boner. 
Illustrated by C. Hasse, of Lcipsic. Published 
by Chapman & Hall, London. 

A fr’esh and healthy mind Charles Bouor has the 
happiness of possessing, whether it manifests itself 
in original writings as in his “ Chauiois Hunting 
in tho Mountains of Bavaria,” or in Ms trans- 
lations from German authors, lil^c Dr. Masins, 
whose mind is as free fr’om afibetation as his omi. 
If wo wore to classify the Doctor as would a 
naturalist, wc should say ho belongs to the gemis 
“ YThito, of Selborne,” his descriptions of trees, birds, 
&c., bearing a close resemblance to those inlYMto’s 
well-kno-wn Mstory, though they are not, hlvC the 
latter’s, confined to the growth of a single locality. 
The fii’st part of tho hook treats of the trees of 
Northern Germany ; the second to the habits and 
character of birds; and the remaining parts to 
divers reptiles, beasts, and fish; and these are so 
agi’oeahly discussed that the translator says truly 
enough : — “ Tho hook must please — its winsomcness 
is irresistible. Eor though it may have lost in the 
translation, there is so much or grace in every 
thought, that, he the garb what it may, its native 
comoiiucss will still appear.” How it may read in 
the German wo know not, hut Mr. Boner’s trans- 
lation reads pleasantly enough and most poetically. 
The woodcuts, especially of the animals, are good ; 
they arc engraved by Mr. Buckner, of Dresden, of 
whose work we gave some examples a few months 
since ; a charming little volume this is, altogether, 
for the young. 

The Task : a Poem. By 'W'. Co-utper. Illus- 
trated by Birket Foster. Published by J. 
Nisbet & Co., London. 

Cbnsidering the utilitarian character of oin times, 
it is, perhaps, well for the poets of tho last genera- 
tion or two that the arts of the painter and engraver 
have been invited to keep them in public remem- 
brance, for it is just probable that 'without those 
aids, even such ns Cowper would now hve only in 
name, xi change has come “ o’er the spiiit of onr 
dream” since he ^vl*ote his “Task;” (h’eams have 
become stubborn realities, fiction is lost in solid 
facts, and the “ task ” of the living — and a burden- 
some, wearing task it is — ^is to endeavour to keep 
pace -vith the unc easing restlessness and energy of 
the age, and to maintain onr footing in the pathway 
allotted to us : there is little time for repose, stiU. 
less to stand still and ponder over the beauties, and 
extract the sweets, of wMch, in spite of the rough- 
ness of the journey, the world is yet full, if we had 
but the opportunity of appreciating them. 

We wonder what the bard of tho Ouse would say 
to this exquisite edition of his favourite poem, 
could he sec it. Such a lover of nature as he was, 
how his eye would have lighted up at Mr. Foster’s 
delicious hits of landscape, simple, truthful, and 
poetical as the lines they ilLiisti’ato ; fragments of 
rural life and scenery lovely enough to entice tho 
most ardent admii’crs of man’s works and of crowded 
streets from tho “confusion of tongues,” and the 
long avenues of bricks and mortar, into the quietude 
of the counfry, where 

at least be would possess 
Tho poet's treasure, silence, and indulge 
The dreams of fancy, tranquil and secure.” 

Wo have often had occasion to commend Mr. 
Foster’s lamlscapo compositions, but we have never 
seen his pcncU more charmingly exercised than on 
this hoautiful volume ; nor must we oxcluclc fr*oin 
our praises the work of Mr. E. Evans, who has on- 
graved the designs, on wood, in a first-rate style of 
excellence : we tliink, however, tho tint of the 
paper on wMoh the whole is printed rather too 
dark ; it should have been more of a cream-colour, 
as less heavj'. 


Legends of Mount Leinster. By Harry 
AYiiitney, Philomath. Puhlished by P. 
o Kennedy, Dublin. 

Wo notice this unpretending little volume, because 
what he called “fresh” legends in con- 
nection with Ireland are literary curiosities, and 
deserve to he clironiclcd as such : tho jewels 
are set after tho ordinary fasliioii, and not by 
the most skilful hand’; hut they are blight and 
sparkling ; and will fomi a pleasant addition to 
any library where matters coimccted with the Green 
Isle are considered of importance. The sketches of 
more modern date are curious enough, though cer- 
tainly on the “liberal” side of tho question; but 
there is a kindly flow of genial good-humour wMch 
morothan atones for the “ party feeling ” that so 
frequently mars a good and generous object. 


Hildred the Daughter. By birs. Newton 
Crossland. IllustratedbyJ. Gilbert. Pub- 
lished by Boutledge <fe Oo., London. 

r T'" 1 The well-known author of tliis charmmg volume 

witn a steep roof, dormer windows, and moveable I has developed a' new attribute; she has long been 


Our Lord Bearing His Cross. Published by 
Hering & Bemington, London. 

There is neither painter’s nor engraver’s namo 
appended to tliis print : the first wc believe it would 
not 1)0 easy to supply vfith certainty, as tho subject 
is taken from the altar-picco of Magdalen College, 
Oxford ; and the artist of the work has never been 
satisfactorily determined : it has boon attributed to 
Guido, to L. Caracci, hut, wo believe, is now 
generally assigned to the Spaniard, Morales, called 
11 Dirino\ it was brought from Vigo, in 1702. It is 
indeed a beautiful composition, full of deep devo- 
tional feeling, realising to its utmost extent om* 
conception of the “Man of Sorrows.” The ciigiwing 
is worthy of tlic subject, and that is all that we need 
say of it, althongli we could add much more, so 
favourably are we impressed mth tMs profoundly 
soloimi and attractive work. 


Dozing by the Old Pump. Engraved by J. 
Harris & 0. Guentry. A Foraging Party. 
Engraved by J.* Harris & W. Summers, from 
Piefrnes by W. Huggins. Puhlished by E. 
GADHiART & Co., London. 

Nobody would guess the subjects of tliis pair of 
prints fr’oni their titles. Tho first is a gi'onp of 
fowls — we are not sufficiently convei'saut 'with tho 
ology of these feathered creatures to determine their 
breedj but they are evidently of a good race — 
standing in a semi-somniferons mood in a sort of 
close. The “Foraging Party” consists of a noble 
game-cock, his female companion, and a fine pouter 
pigeon : the two former, somewhat unlike the 
tribe of wandering Zingnris, have strayed from the 
bani-door, instead of toivards it, anti are busily 
occupied in picldng up whatever grains of comfort 
they can find by the wayside. The di'a’wing and 
colouring of these respective groups are perfectly 
true and natural : they make an exceedingly pretty 
pail- of subjects from hatiunl history. 


Das Nurnberger Gesellenstechen rom Jahre, 
1446. Piihlishod by H. Schrag, Nuremhorg. 

Tlie local anticniitics of continental towns are not 
luifrequently the only records of important points 
in tlicu' liistory; they also illustrate tho peculiarities 
of manners and customs in past ages, with a truth 
equal to the widtinga of a Froissart. Of such a 
nature is the very curiou.s delineation preserved in 
the tovTi hall of Nuroniherg, — devoted to the last 
tournament held by the tovnasmen of that remark- 
able old city. It is executed in stucco, on the 
ceiling of the corridor leading to the pnncipal 
apartments in the upper floor, and was finished in 
1621. The figures are nearly life-size, and in 
very Mgh relief, being executed with much spiiit. 
As a study of costume and armour they arc of great 
value ; while as a local record they possess much 
curiosity, for they represent the Nuremberg patri- 
cians of the day, the descendants from whom, in 
many instances, still reside in that city. TMs copy 
has been executed with much fidelity, and adds 
another to tho list of curious and valuable monu- 
ments of the city which its publislier.has from time 
to time given to the world; indeed, he has done 
more in this way for the old city than any other in 
it, and Ms example might ' be well followed 
elsewhere. 
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MEDIEVAL EEICK-WOEK. 

BY THE REV. EDWARD L. OUTTS, B.A. 

Until very recently the belief was universal, 
and it is still very general, that brick was' dis- 
carded as a building material from the end of 
the Roman period, down to its re-introduction 
fi'ona the Low Countries in the latter half 
of the fifteenth century. And to this general 
error in belief as to the question of fact, may 
probably, in great measure, be attributed the 
general error in opinion as to the question of 
taste, that brick is too poor a material to be 
used in any grand style of architecture, and one 
which especially refuses to adapt itself to the 
requirements of Gothic architecture. ISTow, 
brick is, in most parts of England, the cheapest 
building material which can be obtained; in the 
metropolis, and in most of our towns, it is almost 
the only material which economical considera- 
tions leave to the architect for building the 
streets of houses and shops, amidst which so 
large a proportion of our people live. The pre- 
judice against brick has, therefore, a very per- 
nicious influence upon our town architecture. 
There are very many persons who have imbibed 
something of the revived taste for medieval 
Art; and would gladly introduce something of 
it into the architecture of their houses and 
places of business. But economical considera- 
tions compel them to build of brick ; and having 
the idea that their favomite style is incompatible 
with brick, and caring little for the Italian or any 
other style in which our architects do use brick, 
they eschew the architect altogether ; and allow 
the contracting builder to erect their buildings 
in the old unsightly deal-bos-with-square-holes 
style of the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries. 
Their churches people are determined to have in 
Gothic style ; and they imagine that, therefore, 
they must be of stone ; and since the total cost 
of a new church is generally limited to a compa- 
ratively small sum, the indulgence in the 
expensive material starves every other feature of 
the building ; the mere shell costs so much that 
there is little left for constructive decoration, or 
for good internal fittings. 

We are about to endeavour to show that 
brick is not so base and mechanical a material 
as is popularly imagined ; and since the popular 
error seems to arise from its supposed disuse by 
the architects of the better periods of mediieval 
Art, we shall take some pains to show that, 
although the Gothic builders may have pre- 
ferred stone, yet that they did use brick much 
more frequently than has been supposed ; we 
shall give some instances of the way in which 
they treated it ; and a few remarks upon its use 
in modern Gothic architecture."^ 

The Roman builders, who were very thoroughly 
acquainted with the practical part of their pro- 
fession, seem to have had a high opinion of brick 
as a building material. They used it extensively 
in their great -works, even where stone was the 
natural material of the district. Even in their 


* It would be an injustice to omit to mention tb.at Mr. 
Butterfield has been allowed to use brick in several 
churcbes; in Mr. Hope’s eburcb, in Margaret Street, 
for instance, and in a new church at Leeds, and the 
little chapel of the Bede-houses at Lincoln. There are 
others of our architects who are quite aware of the 
capabilities of brick in Gothic architecture, but who 
are prevented by their patroiis from following their 
own judgment in this matter. 


stone walls they were accustomed to lay a few 
horizontal courses of brick, at intervals of about 
six feet, which served to bind the wall together ; 
and which, moreoverj produced a variety in the 
texture and colour of the wall, to which neither 
classical nor medieval architects were indifferent. 

The reason of the Roman builders’ high opi- 
nion of brick- work is sufficiently evident on an 
examination of the remains of their buildings; 
for the brick core of one of their walls, thanks 
to the hardness of the brick and the tenacity of 
the mortar, is more hard and indestructible than 
solid rock. When, however, these solid walls 
have been overthrown, and covered for long 
years with the humid soil, it is found that the 
chemical action upon the mortar has desh'oyed 
its tenacity, and the bricks may be separated 
from it as clean as when they were first bedded. 
In the great seats of tlie Roman power, the ruins 
of the overthro^Yn buildings formed quarries of 
•building material, of which the architects of 
future times availed themselves in building up 
the great buildings of the medieval towns which 
occupied the sites of the old Roman stations ; 
apt types of durable fragments of the old Roman 
institutions, which were built up into the fabric 
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of the medieval society. The abbey church of 
St. Alban’s presents a well-known instance. 
Matthew Paris records that the stones and 
bricks were collected from the adjacent ruins 
of Verulam for the re-edification of the abbey 
church ; these materials -were used by Abbot 
Paul, about the end of the eleventh century, in 
the building of the great central tower, the 
transepts, and part of the nave of the existing 
noble fabric. The peculiarities of this building 
are described and illustrated in a work upon 
it by the Messrs. Buckler, architects. The 
accompanying wood-cut, which illustrates very 


admirably the way in which the Herman 
builders treated brick, is copied from one of the 
Messi's. Buckler’s plates. 

The great Roman station of Colon ia similarly 
furnished bricks to the architects of the public 
buildings ^ of medieval Colchester. The tower . 
of Holy Trinity church, which presents some of 
those peculiarities of construction which are 
generally supposed to indicate Saxon workman- 
ship, is of brick and flint rubble, with brick 
coigns and arches. This building is interesting 
as exhibiting two distinct periods of Saxon brick 
architecture. The belfry arch is surmounted by 
a gable, and upon this gable, at a subsequent 
period, was erected the west wall of the present 
tower. The west door of the tower has a pictu- 
resque triangular-headed arch, built of the fiat 
brick. The vast keep of the castle, built 
probably by Eudo the Dapifer in the last 
quarter of the eleventh century, is constructed 
in great part of brick; its arches are turned 
with binek ; the coigns of its buttresses to two- 
thirds of their present height are of brick ; and 
bonding courses of brick are introduced at inter- 
vals in the ashlar with which the greater portion 
of the exterior walls is faced, in imitation of 
Ptoman work ; the principal door and the win- 
dows have ashlar dressings. 

The massive ruins of the church of St. 
Botolph’s Priory present a western facade and 
nave arcades of brick-work. The half-iniined 
tower of St. Martin’s church is a mass of brick- 
work ; its deep red walla, toned down by lichens, 
and clothed with bushy ivy, forming a very 
charming subject for the artist. And nearly 
every church in the town has a great quantity ! 
of old Roman, brick used in its construction. I 

We have -spoken of the brick in these buildings 
as Roman ; no doubt the greater part of it is, for 
the peculiar red mortar is still adhering to por- 
tions of it ; but it may still be a question whether 
some of the more perfect bricks used for the I 
coigns and arches may not have been made at 
the time of the medieval erections to eke out 
the Roman material. Since tiles for i’oofiug and 
flooring were universally made, there could be 
no difficulty in making these bricks, which are 
merely larger tiles ; and W'e shall presently see 
that bricks were probably made in the twelfth 
century, and certainly in the thirteenth, four- 
teenth, and fifteenth centuries. 

The present church of St. Martin’s, Canter- 
bury, has a quantity of Roman brick used in its 
construction, the relics probably of the venerable 
Romaiio-British ehiTrch which Ethelbert restored 
for the use of his British queen Bertha, in which j 
St. Augustine and his missionaries commenced | 
their ministrations among the heathen Saxons. 

In the Saxon church of Brixworbh, Horthamp’ 
toushire,, a locality in. which stone abounds, a 
considerable quantity of Roman brick is used. 

The arcade between the nave and a north aisle 
was built of it ; the aisle is now destroyed, and 
the arches, filled in -with rubble walling, form a I 
very picturesque feature in the exterior of the 
church, as the reader may judge from the an- 
nexed representation. 
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The old church within the precincts of Dover 
Castle, a late Saxon or early Herman building, 
has its round-headed doorways and windows 
arched with brick, besides quantities of it used 
as rubble in the walls. 

The doorway of Britford church, Wilts, is simi- 
larly turned with bricks of the Roman fashion. 

Namely, the castle atid cliurclics ; down to the end 
of the fourteenth century, there was not a single private 
house in Colchester of any other material than timber. 


X 
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The Norman tower of tlie once fine eburcli of 
Great Tey in Essex is built in great part ot 
Eoman brick ; quantities of it are introduced as 
mbble ; the coigns, the arches of the windows, 
two rows of arcadiug with which the faces ot 
the tower are ornamented, are of brick, and the 
stair turret is arched with brick; towards the 
summit of this stair turret the builder has 
curiously introduced one of the old hollow 
hypocaust fine-tiles to form a loophole. A little 
^ thirteenth century building at Maid on in the 
same county, which was formerly a hospital 
dependant upon the neighbouring Abbey of 
Eileigh, has a picturesque gable pierced with 
three lancets, built of Roman brick of nnusnally 
fine texture and colour. Similar bricks ^ are 
worked as bonding courses (wo?*0 Aowicmo) into 
the thirteenth century walls of the parent 
abbey. And it would take too long to tell of 
all the churches in that county which present a 
greater or less intermixture of brick, the relics 
probably of the Roman buildings ^ which once 
I studded that stoneless district. Usually they 
i are only intermixed with the rubble of the 
I walls, but nob xmfrequently they are formed 
^ with picturesque effect into a relieving arch 
1 over the stone arch of the windows or doorways, 

i Our examples, it will have been observed, are 
principally drawn from the county of Essex; 
it is very probable that others of the stoneless 
counties will furnish, to a careful inquiry, 
examples equally numerous and interesting. 
Similar instances of the use of Roman brick in 
medieval buildings occur on the continent. 

But the medieval builders not only used brick 
when it was thus at hand in the ruins of the old 
Roman buildings scattered around them, they 
also made bricks for themselves. 

There are numerous instances in Germany, 
France, and Italy, of medieval buildings built of 
coeval brick, to which w^e shall refer in a 
second paper ; at present we confine ourselves 
to the English examples. The buildings whioh 
remain of Coggeshall Abbey in Essex, present 
a very curious instance of medieval brick- ^ 
work. It is possible that some of the bricks 
used as rubble in the walls, and some of 
the plain bricks used as coigns may be of 
Roman manufacture, since there are traces of 
a Roman station in the neighbourhood; but 
the jambs of the doorways and windows, the 
•groining ribs, and other features in the 
buildings, are formed of moulded bricks, which 
were undoubtedly fabricated at the period for 
the purpose. It is probable even that the place 
where they were made, and the kiln' in which 
they were burnt, have been recovered. A parcel 
of ground in the neighbourhood has been known 
for many years by the significant name of 
Tilkey, (ie. tilekiln) ; and about a dozen years 
ago, in digging into the ground an old kiln was 
discovered; unfortunately it fell in and was 
destroyed, but it is described as having had its 
fireplace arched with tiles, (the thin medieval 
bricks), the fire-grate was of long iron rods, and 
broken moulded bricks like those used in the 
Abbey were found about it. 

Although the arrangement of the cloister 
buildings of- a Cistercian monastery was in- 
variable, it is not possible to make the existing 
remains of Coggeshall Abbey fall in with the 
conventional plan ; they were therefore probably 
part of the abbot’s lodging, or some other of the 
dependent and irregularly situated buildings. 
These existing remains are worthy of a some- 
what detailed description. The oldest portion 
of them is a pointed brick arch, supported on 
one side by a respond with plain chamfered 
edges, and on the other by a massive circular 
brick pillar, two and a half feet in diametei-, 
surmounted by a carved stone capital of tran- 
sition-Norman character ; the bricks of the 
circular f pillar may possibly be Roman, but 
: I / more probably they are of coeval manufacture. 


* The Roman villas seoni frequently to have had 
merely the foundation of the walls of masonry, the 
superstructnTG being of tiniber.; their ruins would, 
therefore, \xsually furnish only a small quantity of 
brick to the medieval builders of the village churches. 

t Circular bricks (probably of Roman manufacture) 
are used in the newel of the turret stair of the north 
transept of : St. ■ Alban’s Abhoy-ehurch, and in the 
iVQWQL of the stair of the ■north-west tower of Colchester 
. -Castle*' 


This fragment, which runs east and west, perhaps 
formed part of the arcade of the abbey church. 

The remaining hnildinga are all of about the 
end of the first quarter of the thirteenth 
century; they consist of a long building of two 
stories, with an open ambulatory attached, of 
whose picturesque elevation we here give, a 
woodcut ; a detaehed building locally called the 


specimen of medieval brick-work in the same 
neighbourhood ; the monks turned the course 
of the little river which ran near their abbey 
in order to obtain a head of water for the abbey 
mill, and over this artificial river they con- 
structed (in the thirteenth centniy probably) a 
bridge of three pointed arches of brick. 

The tower of Letcombe Basset church, Berk- 
shire, is built of brick with stone dressings, the 
stone- work and the date of the construction are 
of the thirteenth century, and (according to the 
Glossary of Architecture) there is every reason 
to believe that the brick is of the same date. 

Little Wenham Hall, Suffolk, is a very in- 
teresting example of a domestic building of 


Monkhonse ; and a little thirteenth century 
Chapel, said to have been built by the monks 
for the use of their tenants in the adjoin- 
ing hamlet, of which w'e shall give a wood- 
cut in onr next number. The details of these 
buildings we shall have occasion to describe 
more fully when "we arrive at that portion 
of our subject. There is another unique 


a century-and-a-half later ; the dressings of the 
building are all of stone. 

The large and fine chancel of Holy Trinity 
Church, Hull, a building of the fourteenth 
century, is also- built of brick, with stone 
dressings. Further research into this subject 
will probably multiply examples. 

And it w'as not only in plain cubes, as a 
cheap building material, that brick was used 
by the medieval builders.. We have already 
seen that it was moulded for the jambs of 
the windows and doorways of some of 
the buildings of Coggeshall Abbey. A few 
pieces of [medieval brick of the shape re- 
presented ]n [the cut, have been found built 
into a four- 
teenth' cen- 
tury wall at 
Banbury 
Church, Es- 
sex.* Mr. Hussey has given in 
tlie Archseological Journal ” an 
account of several quatrefoils of 
fine clay of a bright red colour 
which were inserted in the upper 
part of the north wall of Frit- 
enden Church, Kient ; we repro- 
duce in the margin Mr. Hussey’s 
woodcut of one of these quatre- 
foils. “ They were built into 
the wall, but the centre parts 
were left hollow to the depth of 
the inner rim, by which means a 
strong shadow was produced, 
which rendered them highly 
effective as architectural decora- 
tions.” 

In the exterior of the east 
gable of Lorford Church, Essex, 
over the east wdndow, is inserted 
a very similar quatrefoil of clay. 
The chancel of this church is a 
most elaborate example of stone 
carved work of decorated date ; 
it is quite clear therefore, that 
the brick quatrefoil was not in- 
serted in the eastern gable to 
save the trouble or expense of 
cutting one in stone; clay must 
have been used for the sake of 
its colour. 

From the middle of the four- 
teenth centur y there is a series of buildings in 
brick-work of the Flemish (i e. modern) shape, 
many of them of great magnitude and architec- 
tural pretensions, in which the capabilities of 
brick-work are much more fully exhibited than 
in these earlier examples. We prefer, however, 

I * Sec “ ArchaeoiogicalJounial,” vol. v., p, 86. 
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brick ; it is usually quoted as the earliest 
example of medieval brick-work known in 
England; it is in the early decorated style of the 
reign of Henry III It has been amply illus- 
trated by beautiful woodcuts in Bawson Turner’s 
Bomestic Architecture.” The bricks of which it 
is bnUt are not of the old Roman type, but more 
nearly resemble the Flemish bricks introduced 
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to reserve these later examples for discussion in 
a second paper, together with the foreign ex- 
amples to which they are akin. 

Having then now enumerated all the more 
important early examples which we have been 
able to discover, let us now examine them a 
little more minutely, in order to discover how 
these old^ builders made their bricks, and how 
they used them. The Homan brick was in 
shape a large flat tile, varying a little in all its 
dimensions, even in the same building, but 
usually averaging about 1 foot long by 11 inches 
broad, and l-^- thick. The clay of which it 
was formed was a strong clay, such as the briclc- 
makers call tile clay j it was well tempered, and 
well pressed, and-well burnt, and formed a heavy 
tough brick, indefinitely durable, and of a good 
deep red colour; sometimes, indeed, we find 
Roman bricks so close in texture and so fine in 
colour, that they resemble porphyry rather than 
brick earth. 

The earlier medieval-mannfactured bricks 
were made after the Roman fashion ; the bricks 
at Coggesball Abbey for example, which are 
beyond doubt of the thirteenth century, are of 
the same shape and the same texture and ap- 
pearance as the old Roman brick. The large 
bricks used as coigns are about 12 J inches long, 
6^ inches broad, and 1| to2 inches thick ; some 
are 9 inches long, inches broad, and 2 inches 
thick. The moulded bricks are of various sizes ; 
a quantity of thin tiles are used in among the 
rubble. But the bricks of which AVenham Hall 
is built, of late tbirteenth-century date, are 
more nearly of the Flemish shape, they are 9| 
inches long, 4| inches broad, and 2| inches 
thick, and are of a lighter red than ordinary 
modern red brick. The bricks at Trinity Chiu’ch, 
Hull, are of a good dark red colour, about 10 i 
inches long, 5^ broad, and 2 inches thick. The 
fiffceenth-century bricks in the quadrangular 
mural tower at York, called the Red Tower, are 
about 10 indies long, 5 inches broad, and 1| 
inches thick, varying a little in their dimen- 
sions; they are of a good deep red colour, 
but not of good texture, and some of them have 
yielded considerably to the weathei’. In a 
fifteenth-century wall at Waltham Abbey, the 
bricks are 15 inches long and Si inches thick, 

Mr. Ruskin’s description of the bricks of 
which the eleventh-century church of Murano is 
built, is worthy of transcription here : — " It is 
composed for the most part of yellow brick. 
This yellow is very nearly pure ; mucjh more 
positive and somewhat darker than that of our 
English light brick ; and the material of the 
brick is very good and hard, looking in places 
almost vitrified, and so compact as to resemble 
stone. Together with this brick occurs another 
of a deep full red colour, and more porous sub- 
stance, which is used for decoration chiefly, 
while all the parts requiring strength are com- 
posed of the yellow brick. Both these materials 
are cast into any shape and size the builder re- 
quired, either into curved pieces for the arches, 
or flat tiles for filling the triangles ; and what is 
still more curious, the thickness of the yellow 
brick used for the walls varies considerably from 
two inches to four, and their length also ; some 
of the larger pieces used in important positions 
being a foot and a half long. With these two 
kinds of brick the builder employed five or six 
kinds of marble, viz., for pillai'S around the 
eastern apses, and for a band of decoration in 
coloured marbles which runs along the eastern 
wallsi 

The use of brick did nob necessitate any 
departure from the usual modes of construction 
in the genero^featoes of the building. The 
Saxon tower at Colchester has no “long and 
short work” at its angles, but its belfry arch 
and its triangular-headed doorway resemble 
similar features of the same date executed in 
stone ; the Norman keep at Colchester is on the 
same plan as the White Tower, London, and is 
not dissimilar in its details ; the west front of 
St. Botolph’s Priory church, at the same place, 
presents an elevation quite similar in its design 
to other fronts of the same date, viz. three circular- 
headed doorways, a wheel window in the gable, 
and a fapade covered with arcades of intersecting 
round arches ; the Hall at Little Wenham is just 
like other early decorated manor-houses; and 


the brick buildings of the fifteenth century 
resemble those of stone. But in the details the 
use of brick enabled the architect to introduce 
some picturesque effects, especially by poly- 
chromic arrangements of the rich red of the 
tile with the colours of the stone, and [marble, 
and mortar. 

As an instance of this we give here a sketch 
of a window in the Norman tower of Great Tey 
church, Essex ; the reader must exert his imagi- 






have been plastered all over, and painted with a 
masonry pattern in red lines ; in the spaudrila 
of the east window are remains of a foliage 
pattern, painted red ; and in the niche of the 
middle seat of the sedilia are traces of a head 
sm-rounded by a cruciform nimbus. 

Another of these buildings, locally called the 
Monk-house, is built, like the Chapel, of flint and 
brick rubble, and has rude bonding courses of 
brick, the coigns and window-facings are of 
brick ; the interior of these windows has a wide 
splay three courses of brick in depth; the 
radiating lines of these bricks, brought into 
prominence by the width of the mortar-joints, 
make a very picturesque piece of ^vorkmanship* 
The accompanying view of one of the belfry 
windows of St. Alban’s Abbey Clnirch, will 
give the reader a good idea of the picturesque 
effect of windows treated after this fashion. 
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nation to give the proper colours to the black 
and white of the woodcut. The voussoirs of 
the arches are of stone and red Roman brick 
alternately, divided from one another by broad 
grey mortar lines ; the head in the tympanum of 
the containing arch is of stone, the shafts are of 
dark mottled Purbeck marble, the capitals are 
of grey-stone, with a couple of tiles with thick 
mortar joints for the abacus. The effect of the 
window is veiy pleasing ; the Byzantine tone 
which it has is owing entirely to the use of 
brick ; the chm-ch itself was a cross church of 
very good English Romanesque. 

We have already mentioned the interesting 
little brick thirteenth-century Chapel at Cogges- 
hall, Essex; we may here note a few of its 
details. Its walls are of flint and tile rubble, 
the coigns and the dressings of the windows are 
of large Roman-shaped bricks, 

1-^- to 2 inches thick. The 
building is a simple parallel o- 
gram, with four pointed lancets 
in the side, and at each end a 
triplet of lancets beneath a 
containing arch. The angle of 
the window splays internally 
has a roll moulding built of 
bricks. The accompanying cub 
represents a section through 
the jamb of the west window, 
shewing the external mould- — ' 

ings, and the roll at the internal angle of the 
splay. The next woodcut is a section through 
the mullions which divide the 
lancets of the western window ; 
the dotted lines across the section 
are intended to assist us in de- 
bricks composing 

the mullions are made, and how ' 
they are bonded ; the transverse line shows how 
in one couree an exterior and an interior brick are 
used, which would require two moulds ; but in 
order to form a bond to these, some of the courses 
are formed of two “ side” bricks, indicated by the 
perpendicular line in the section, which might 
both be cast out of the same mould. These 
courses are not laid alternately; it was desirable 
that there should be as few divisions as possible 
in the face of the mullion, therefore the bonding 
courses of side bricks are only occasionally intro- 
duced at irregular intervals. The string-course 
which runs round the interior of the building 
is semi-circular, formed of a brick a foot long 
and two inches thick, with a rounded edge 
projecting a couple of inches from the wall. 
The only portion of stone-work is a round 
ti*efoil-headed niche at the east end of the south 
wall, which was probably intended for a credence 
table; the double piscina and three sedilia 
adjoining are of brick. The interior appears to 
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Internally, this building Las an ai'cacle of brick 
pointed arches running round three sides (the 
fourth is modern) beneath the windows. 

The covered ambulatory, of whose exterior 
appeai’auce we have given a sketch (p. 102), is a 
portion of the same buildings, and presents 
several features worthy of study in connection 
with our subject. Its arches and doorways are 
of brick; two of the door- ^ 

ways are of two orders, with 
continuous roll mouldings 
in each, formed of moulded 
bricks : we give a section of 
the mouldings. The third 
doorway and the open round 
arches, seen in our little 
sketch (on p. 102), have 
pillars of moulded brick 
with stone capitals, and a 
plain brick arch. The next 
section is that of the left 
hand jamb of the door in the sketch already re- 
ferred to, together with that of an interior door 
which opens from the 
ambulatory into a 
bnilding whose 
gable is visible in the 
sketch. The groining 
brick, with 
chamfered edges, 
stone keys, and the 
spandrils filled in 
with chinch ; the 
shafts which carry 
the groining ribs are 
Purbeck marble, 

.. with stone capitals, 

^ The brickwork in the 

Sk interior of thm am- 

bulatory has been 
covered with plaster, and painted over with ma- 
sonry pattern in red lines. In the side opposite 
to that seen in the sketch is introduced a door- 
way of stone, with a pointed trefoil arch, and 
very nice and rich early English mouldings. This 
doorway, and the Purbeck shafts, prove that the 
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builder did not use brick so extensiyely because 
no better material was to be obtained. 

The conclusion which we wish to draw from 
the antiquarian facts above narrated is, that 
though stone may be the better material for 
Gothic, as for all noble architecture, yet that 
brick is 'quite admissible as the mateiial for 
Gothic buildings, either with stone dreKsings, or 
with dressings of moulded brick. We have 
quoted authorities, partly to satisfy a numerous 
section of the Gothic-loving public who will 
admit nothing in the practice of modern Gothic 
architects for which they cannot quote a pre- 
cedent, partly to show to those who have a 
more just appreciation of the value of such 
precedents, how the old builders, to whom we 
are to still look as our masters in Gothic arb, 
treated the material- But our ultimate appeal 
is to the educated eye and mind of the artist. 
The educated eye we are sure will be satisfied 
with the aspect of brick Gothic, properly treated. 
Take an artist to some of the relics of Gothic 
brick-work, and he is enchanted with the 
delicious deep red, toned down with lichen, and 
with the pictoesque texture of the wall.^ But 
the mind must be satisfied too, and here is the 
real obstacle to the introduction of Gothic brick- 
work. People have so long been accustomed to 
see brick used only for the modem poor, slight 
houses of our town streets, while stone has been 
used for all the public buildings of greater pre- 
tensions, that their minds bave come to associate 
brick with poor meagre work. There is in this 
country, comparatively, so little of Gothic-work 
in brick, that people have come to think that 
the two are incongmous. We have endeavoured 
to show that, among the great Eomau builders, | 
brick was in high estimatioh ; among the 
medieval builders of northern Italy, fit was in 
common use ; among the medieval builders of 
England it was sufficiently used to show that 
they did not despise it. Brick is quite com- 
patible with Gothic-work ; brick is not necessarily 
poor and meagre work. The reader must care- 
fully erase these two popular errors from his 
mind before he is in a condition fairly to form 
a judgment on the application of brick to modern 
Gothic architecture. Brick is, in fact, artificial 
stone. Nature has, in some places, turned the 
earths into masses of stone in her great 
laboratory, by the processes of pressure and 
heat, and we cut up these masses into small 
cubes to pile up into the walls of our buildings. 
In brick-making we take the earths themselves, 
and cut them up first into the sizes we desire, 
and then convert them to stone by artificial 
pressure and heat; and some of our artificial 
stone will bear comparison for durability and 
beauty with much of nature’s stoiiG. The 
builder of Murano did not scorn to take pieces 
of this red artificial stone to form one of his 
colours in the ornamental band of coloured 
marbles with which,' as with a zone of jewels, 
he surrounded the east end of his basilica. 

We have seen that the medieval builders did 
not confine themselves to the Eoman type of 
brick, either in dimensions or colour. The 
Byzantine artists.of Murano used yellow bricks 
of various shapes and sizes ; the early English 
monks of Coggeshall copied the Eoman bricks 
around them; the early Decorated builder of 
Little Wenham Hall used a lightish red brick 
cast into a convenient shape very hke the 
modern shape. These instances seem to prove 
that the medieval artists practised the principle 
we shall advocate, that any kind of clay may be 
used which -mil give a durable brick of an 
agreeable colom*. Much of our modern brick 
does not satisfy either of these conditions, it is 
not durable, and it is of a bad colour— “ briefc- 
dfist ” colour is a common artistic epithet and 
not imply anything complimentary. Both 
, , 4hese defects are owing rather to the process of 
' tfie manufacture than to the quality of the clay. 

^ This'^. is not the place for entering upon the 
> ■^hnic^ties of brick-making, hut we may briefly 
fhali from the enquiries which we have 
i made ini ^’*%0 subject we' feel convinced that 
thOrUajo^ifyof ' Our hrickffields might turn out 
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a good durable brick, quite suitable for the pur- 
poses for which we require them, at a price very 
little greater than that of the bricks which they 
now make. 

It does not appear to be indispensable to alter 
the shape of the brick from that in common 
use ; as a matter of artistic effect they would 
perhaps be better a little longer and wider, and 
thinner in proportion; and this alteration in 
form would have the still more important 
advantage of being associated in the spectator’s 
mind rather with the venerable brick-work of 
the ancients, than with the bad modern work 
which has brought brick into disrepute. 

We should be very much disposed in building 
a wall entirely of brick to use larger bricks or 
tiles, made of stronger (bile) clay, and more of 
the Eoman shape, for coigns or dressings. The 
objection to them would be that they warp 
a good deal in the kiln, but this defect might 
be made of no consequence by the use of a 
thicker bed of mortar. 

The great objection to the use of moulded 
bricks is that they warp so much in the kiln 
that when put together they do not form a true 
edge, and the labour of dressing them down to 
a true line makes them too costly. For our 
own part we are disposed to think that this 
desire for perfect accuracy of workmanship is 
carried to a pernicious extent at present. After 
a mason has chiselled a piece of moulding to 
the required form, he spends another half-day in 
removing the marks of his tool and reducing it 
to a perfectly smooth and tinie surface. We 
believe that all this additional Iqbour ia at the 
very least thrown away ; inasmuch as it does | 
nob in the least improve either the durability or 
the appearance'of the building. We are disposed 
to think that it is worse than thrown away ; for 
that it tends to give mechanical tameness to the 
building. We are very much mistaken if the 
tool marks are not an addition to the beauty of 
the work, first from the direct effect of then* play 
of light and shade upon the eye, and indirectly 
from their conveying to the mind the idea of 
the human labour which has wrought the stone, 
— they are the autograph authentication that it 
is not machine work, but that human wit and 
human labour have been bestowed upon every 
visible portion of the surface. Half the stone- 
mason’s time then, and a very considerable 
portion of the cost of bis work, are spent in 
diminishing the effect of the building by over 
elaboration. 

This is hardly, a digression, since we are 
discussing the modes of reducing the cost of 
producing good buildings. And it is explana- 
' tory of the suggestion ' which we are about to 
make on the use of moulded bricks. We do not 
think that their irregular contraction in drying 
is an objection to their use, or that it is neces- 
sary to incur the expense of dressing them to a 
true edge ; the cause of the trifling Irregularity 
would be at once evident and satisfactory to the 
mind ; and- we are disposed to believe that the 
irregularity would, therefore, not in practice be 
displeasing to the eye. The mind has a mar- 
vellous power of carrying out a suggestion given 
through the eye ; the pictorial artist constantly 
makesfyery large demands upon this faculty, — 
demands proportioned in kind and in a degree 
to the material in which he vrorks ; the archi- 
tectural artist may venture to trust to it in 
a far greater degree than he does at present. 
Old medieval work is singularly irregular ; the 
measurements are, as a general rule, obseiwed 
approximately, instead of with the scrupulous 
accuracy of modern work ; and the details ex- 
hibit a happy carelessness of execution, instead 
of the sand-paper finish of the modem workman. 
An old building is to a modern one what a good 
and careful architectural sketch is to a builder’s 
measured elevation ; and we strongly suspect 
that the more artistic effect of an old church 
over a moderu copy of it, does not depend only 
upon the picturesque touches of the hand of 
time, but also upon the original artistic freedom 
of the builder’s hand. 

> We are compelied, though somewhat abruptly, 
to break off this subject, one of no small interest ; 
at some future time we may be able to resume 
Mr, Cutts’s communications. 


THE EOYAL PICTUEES. 

pmST LOVE. 

Jos. J. Jenlcins, Painter. S. Sangeter, Engraver. 

Size of tUc Picture, 2 ft. 3 in. by 1 ft. 7 in. 

Among the Art-treasui'es collected by the Queen 
and her Eoyal Consort are a few charming 
examples of our school of water-colour painting — ■ 
one that not only takes precedence far before all 
others, but it has now reached such a point of 
excellence as to sustain a most favourable com- 
parison with oil-painting, in those qualities for 
which the latter has generally been considered 
pre-eminent, namely, depth of tone, richness of 
colour, and durability ; while in transparency 
and in delicacy of tint, it is, without question, 
superior to the oil medium. It is almost within 
our own recollection, when pictures in water- 
colour were little more than sketches slightly 
washed over with thin colours, the shadows put 
in with Indian ink or neutral tint; in fact, they 
presented the appearance of an aqua-tinta engrav- 
ing. Paul Sandby, Girtin, and more especially 
Turner, were the first to raise the art from this 
low state, and they showed how possible it was 
to produce the most beautiful representations 
of nature from a few simple materials contained 
in a box of colours. 

It will be presumed, from these brief remarks, 
that the picture of “First Love,” by Mr. Jenkins, 
is of this class ; and a most admirable drawing 
it is, in composition, treatment, and colour. The 
subject scarcely requires interpretation. 

The youth has laid down his instrument, the 
notes which he has probably accompanied with 
a song of s-weet and passionate words, and he is 
now gazing upward to see how they have been 
received by his fair listener. She has heard and 
felt them as one hears and feels “melodious 
eloquence,” when the heart is in hai’mony with 
the theme ; and the answer will come presently 
— ^in soft but fervent whisperings — when those 
graceful fingers have plucked, unwittingly, every 
petal from the delicate rose-bud they -hold. 

The picture, from its peculiar treatment, is 
not an easy one to engrave effectively ; the light 
falls full on the stone terrace- wall, and on the 
white dress of the lady: hence the difficulty of 
detaching the one from the other when tmnsfer- 
ring colour into black and white; the sky, though 
blue, is also light, and has increased the perplex- 
ities of the engraver; Mr. Sangster, has, however, 
managed to overcome them very skilfully. 

Mr. Jenkins waa^ formerly a member of the 
New Society of Painters in Water-Colours, but 
seceded from it in 1847, and ia now a member^ 
and the secretary, of the Old Society, The class ‘ 
of subject to which he has principally devoted 
his powers is derived from ordinary incidents 
and situations that appeal directly to the 
common sympathies of our nature, and in almost 
all instances he has the rare merit of being at 
once his own historian and illustrator. The 
scenes of the majority of his graceful conceptions 
are laid in France, especially on the coast and in 
the western districts, whore the costume of the 
inhabitants has more of picturesque quality than 
any on our side of the Channel. Near the quasi 
English town of Boulogne is the small fishing 
village of , Portal, which, until he visited it, was 
so little known, that Mr. Jenkins may almost he 
considered as its discoverer. The expressive 
sunburnt countenances and the bright-coloured 
dresses of the people of this busy place, are now 
familiar to the visitors of the London Art-exhibi- 
tions, not only from the many clever groups and 
single figures in which this painter has repre- 
sented them, but also from the works of his many 
' imitators. Again, during ids prolonged excur- 
sions into the remoter and little-frequented parts 
of Brittany, Mr. Jenkins has had opportunities 
of familiarising himself with the manners and 
habits of the people, which has thus enabled 
him to produce a number of beautiful charac- 
teristic sketches, the results of studies made 
I during these wanderings. He has been for some 
time past, and still is, occupied in collecting 
materials, with a view to publication, for a 
“ History of Water-colour Painting,”' tracing its 
progress from the dmwings of Paul Sandby, and 
others, down to the present period. 

This picture is in the collection at Osborne., 
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THE NATIONAL INSTITUTION. 

EXHIBITION, 1855. 

Of tHe summer group of exliibitions this is 
always the first to open its doors. The 
private view took place on Saturday, the 
9th of March, and the public were admitted 
on the following Monday. The number of 
works exhibited is five hundred and twenty- 
seven, including some sculptural productions 
by Felix Miller, the first, we think, of this 
class of art that have been exhibited withjn 
these walls. We observe, that the In- 
stitution gains strength in the accession 
of names new to the catalogue, and, what is 
most gratifying, is the marked improvement 
of those artists who from the infancy of the 
establishment have contributed to its exhi- 
bitions. Of many of these we have, from 
year to year, marked the progress — some- 
times leaning to the trick of Art ; at others, 
brightened by the freshness of Nature ; but 
always energetic, because they were certain 
of having their works exhibited. A few 
years ago they were in obscurity, but they 
have now a name and a position, both of 
which are well merited, but which they 
never could have attained through the 
ordinary channels of exhibition. As in 
every other similar collection, there is a large 
sprinkling of mediocrity ; but there are, 
withal, other pictures that would do honour 
to any exhibition, W e confess that we had 
strong doubts of a successful result from the 
proposed sale of space — the grand condition 
in the farm cliarta of this Institution, But 
with a mixture of evil the good has been 
paramount ; it has sustained, and matured 
into excellence, artists who might otherwise 
have been doomed to strive daily for daily 
bread, and only dream of reputation. Here, 
as elsewhere, we see indifferent pictures 
hung upon the line : but, year by year, they 
have diminished in number, while, elsewhere, 
the line is crowded with the same names 
without diminution in number, but not 
without diminution of quality in the works 
to which they attach. The force of the 
exhibition lies, as usual, in landscape. It 
were to be wished that the manner and 
subj ect of some of these were not so entirely | 
identical with those heretofore exhibited. 
The improvement in figure-pictures is more 
obvious than in the other works, and some 
of the subordinate subjects are strikingly 
original, and equal to the best pro- 
ductions of any school. Nos. 3 and 5 are 
pendants, by J^\mes R Lauder, and entitled 
‘Jeanie’and ‘Effie Deans;’ also No. 37o, 
^Sir Tristram teaching la belle Isonde to 
play the Harp,’ which evince a change in 
the manner and feeling of this artist, the 
more remarkable that it is so sudden. We 
cannot help sensibly and instantly feeling 
two things in these pictures — ^these are the fal- 
lacies of effect and of flesh colour ; the forms 
are those of life, while the colour is that of 
death . Much is expected from the execution 
called clever,” but this alw^ays suggests a 
surface of paint, and the conviction gi’ates 
upon the sense. Yet much honour to him 
who breaks new ground. We could have 
wished to have seen the costume rather 
early British than merely conventional. 
King Arthur woxild agree with us that 
these hosen were not of his time. No. 4, 
entitled Interior at Kerlandi, near St. Pol 
de Leon, Brittany,” by Alfred Provis, is 
one of those small interiors, of which the 
painter exhibits also others — all remarkable 
for masterly painting, and equal, without 
hardness, to the ultimate finesse of the Dutch 
painters. It is only to be regretted that 
they are sometimes too hot, and the figures 
are too often mixed up with an infinitude 
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of chattels. ‘The Fresh- water Fishes of 
England,’ No. 7, Henry L. Bolfb, is a large 
composition, in which the most ample justice 
is done to the subject, from the salmon of 
thirty pounds down to the infinitesimal, 
tittlebat — ^the jack, the perch, the barbel, 
and especially the tench, in his mailed coat 
of golden scales, all are painted with inimit- 
able freshness. In ‘A Thunderstorm,’ by 
E. Williams, Senior, the sky is a study of 
great merit ; and No. 42, by the same, a 
‘ Scene on the Coast — Isle of Wight,’ with its 
two effects of moonlight and of a fire under 
the cliff is really a production of extra- 
ordinary vigour. No. 20, ‘ The Coast 
Side,’ Alfred Montague, is a view of that 
kind to which this painter gives much 
interest. He exhibits also No. 263, ‘Amiens,’ 
and No. 285, ‘ Harfleur,’ with some others. 
No. 23, ‘ The Gipsy Family,’ Harry Hall, 
with good execution realises in many points 
the subject, but the scene is, perhaps, too 
open, and the vagabond pater faniilias has 
rather the air of a suburban dog-stealer 
than a gipsy wanderer, ‘A Snow Scene,’ 
No. 24, by W. Parrot, is original and 
powerful; and No. 29, ‘Kate Keaimey,’ 
William Crabb, a study of a single figure, 
is brilliant in colour and effective in treat- 
ment. ‘A Break in the Clouds,’ No. 33, 
Arthur Gilbert, appears to be a view on 
the Thames somewhere below bridge. The 
principal object is a hay-barge, the breadth 
of the canvas being occupied principally by 
water, which is painted with great success, 
as showing a limited expanse under the 
effect of wind, and, at the same time, re- 
peating the light in the sky ; yet, successful 
as this is, the force and argument of the 
work is in the sky. Another work by this 
painter is No. 472, ‘Tranquillity,’ a pro- 
duction in which the sentiment is charmingly 
felt. E. S. Lauder, RSA., exhibits from 
“ The Fair Maid of Perth,” No. 46, ‘ The 
Gow Chvoni and Louise,’ a picture of ster- 
ling worth, which enables the spectator to 
look beyond the canvas into the mind of the 
paintex'. The simplicity of the work is its 
ai't: it is brilliant without the slightest 
approach to a vulgar plenitude of colour, 
and the lines and substances of the compo- 
sition are beautifully systematised. The 
Gow is hurrying along, supporting Louise, 
and if there be anything to be desired it is, 
that the group were less stooping, and that 
Louise wei'e less matronly. No. 331, 

“ Imogen,” is by the same painter ; she is 
I entering the cave, but the woi’k is rather a 
study of I'ocks than a figure picture. It is a 
passage of much natural gi'andeur, and the 
two other landscapes by the same hand are 
eloquent in natural truth. No. 54, ‘A 
Coast Scene,’ Charles Dukes, presents a 
group of thx'ee figures, well drawn, firmly 
painted, and coloured with much sweetness. ■ 
In the picture by H. Dawson, No. 62. ‘ A 
Fresh Breeze,” the opposition effected by 
the boat against the break in the sky is a 
commonplace incident, but it is here managed 
with more than usual skill. There is truth 
in the heave of the water, but there is not 
on its expanse a spot whereon the eye can 
rest, the whole surface being a fret-work of 
wind crests, which is true as to the wind- 
ward, but not as to the leeward side of the 
wave. The sky is a charming essay, but 
this is a part of his wmrk in which this 
artist is especially eminent. The water 
tells of the “ fresb breeze,” but the boat is 
silent thereanent — ^verily, craft painting is a 
craft of itself. ‘Mrs. W. G. Taunton,’ No. 
69, is a portrait by Bell Smith ; the features 
are brilliant in colour, and agreeable in 
expression — ^it is, indeed, a work excelling 
in every way all the antecedent efforts of 
the painter in the same department of art. 


The subject pictures, No. 275, ‘A Eesfc by 
the Way,’ and No. 289, ‘ In Maiden medi- 
tation fancy free,* &e., are also by this 
artist. No. 72, ‘The Salmon Trap,* Thomas 
S. Soper, is a close scene, showing a river 
flowing over a rocky bed ; it is larger and 
more earnest in manner than any recent 
work exhibited under this name. E. E. 
McTan, A,E,S.A., exhibits a large picture of 
historical interest, entitled ‘The Battle of 
Stone Ferry.* The subject is a memorable 
passage in the history of the 71st High- 
landers, who were the sufferers in this 
fearful tragedy. In 1779, a party of this 
regiment was detached from a redoubt 
at Stone Ferry, in South Cai'olina, to 
reconnoiti'e, wdth instructions to I'etire 
before the enemjL But, instead of re- 
tiring, they attacked a force of two thou- 
sand men, by whom they were hemmed 
in ; and of the fifty-six men and five 
officers, only seven of the men remained on 
their legs at the termination of the combat. 

We see, accordingly, at a certain period of 
the battle, a few of these bi'ave men sus- 
taining over the bodies of their comrades . 
the attack of a grim host bent upon their i 
destruction to a man. In its incident and i ; 
characters, the composition is most inge- ] 
nious and happy ; and in energetic and i 
appropriate action and intense expression, I 
it cannot be too highly eulogised ; and it 
must be allowed that in surface, colour, i 
execution, and in the veracity of the minor [ 
components of the work, it is far beyond any- I 
thing that the artist has heretofore produced. 

No. 82 — ‘A Salmon Trap on the Llugwy’ j 
— ^is a passage of Welsh river scenery, by | 
F. W. Hulme. As a subject it is effective, i 
and brought together on the canvas with the i 
finest feeling. Every touch in the rocks is 
descriptive of something we can understand, | 
and the trees are drawn with a grace and : 
painted with a lightness which promise that | 
they shall yield to the gentlest breeze. The \ 
same ai'tist exhibits also No. 316, ‘A Walk | 

by the Conway ’ — a picture containing pas- ; 
sages of nature strikingly beautifal. lu a 
picture (No. 86) by W. 0. Thomas, entitled 
‘A Eussian Dealer of the Gostvinordor,’ 
the fur round the man’s neck is a most 
seductive reality ; and No. 89, ‘ Viola,’ a 
small study of a single figure, by Frank ; 

Wyburd, is an instance of most patient j 

execution. No. 104, ‘Kilchurn Castle, 
Loch Awe’ — James Danby, is a sweet, ' 
mellow, and tranquil interpretation of a 
sunset amid the northeim lakes and bills. 
Colour and atmosphere are the charm of 
the picture, which is constituted of but a 
few broad masses, which were nothing 
without the story and sentiment of colour 
which predominates in breadths, undis- 
turbed and unbroken by any important 
detail. In painting this phase of nature, 
the artist is original and, in a great degree, 
fortunate. The picture seems to have been 
I'apidly executed. In dealing so largely 
with powerful coloui’, it is necessary to he 
impressed with the utmost veneration for 
truth. Near this picture hangs another 
passage of Highland scenery, more matter- 
of-fact in its description, and without pre- 
tensions to luxurious colour. It is en- 
titled, ‘ Sport in the Highlands,’ No. 107, 
William Underhill. It is a large com- 
position, presenting a group of a pony, two 
sportsmen, dogs, and game, very judiciously 
aiTanged for effect. The quality princi- 
pairy souglit to be realised is substance ; 
and in this the artist has succeeded to 
admiration. The pony, the sportsmen, and 
their appointments, are ah palpable ; but 
the. sportsmen never shot those hares 
with that eulverin, or three-pounder wall 
piece, that lies across the saddle-bow. It is 
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tiudouUedly a powerful work, but if we look 
at tlie extremities and lieada, it is too free in 
execution, 114, ^ Showery Weather at 
Lynmouth, ISTorth Devon/ E. C. Williams 

affords a view of a section of tlie scenery 

of a very picturesque coast. The composi- 
tion is full of incident and judiciously- 
distributed material, and the proposed 
effect is very successfully rendered. Another 
effect painted by the same artist is not leas 
true. It is No. 262, ‘ A Windy Day on the 
Thames.” No. 123, ‘Woodcutters in Aln- 
wick Park/ James Peel— proposes an un- 
mitigated breadth of daylight and sunsliiue. 
As we do not see the castle, the view, we 
presume, looks towards Belford or Wooler. 
The foreground is intersected by the little 
river Alne, on the banks of which lies the 
felled timber. We have seen more success- 
ful pictures exhibited under this name. 
The next number is ‘ The Bendezvous,’ J, 
D. WiNGEiELD — a'stuJy of a single figure of 
the time of “OidNolP* and the Eoundheads, 
simply and firmly painted. No. 128, ‘ The 
Present/ Eeederick Undeehill— tells how 
a present of game was sent to the lady of 
a certain Manor House, who reads at the 
door the letter by which the present was 
accompanied. In feeling and manner this 
picture resembles ‘ Sport in the Highlands,’ 
hut it is more careful. Another work by 
the author of ‘ The Present ’ is No. 137, 
‘Charity,’ powerful in effect, decided in 
touch, but careful, withal, in drawing. 
And next to this hangs a scene ‘In the 
Highlands of Perthshire/ Alfred W. Wil- j 
lia:ms — a large picture. A disposition of 
masses very skilfully dealt with in their 
oppositions and associations. The fore- 
ground is a section of rough and broken 
moor land, backed by majestic mountains 
robed in mist. It is a subject of much 
grandeur, and the spectator is penetrated 
with the peaceful sentiment with which it 
is endued. The screens in the first room 
contain some minor works of merit, and we 
regret that we can do no more than give 
the titles of a few of them. Mrs. Duf- 
fielD’s ‘Flowers,’ geraniums, roses, and all 
the biughtest of these children of the sun, 
are charmingly painted. No. 174, ‘ Summer 
Time/ Sarah F. Hewett, is an attractive 
picture. Nos. 187 and 197, both fruit pic- 
tures, by Mrs. V. Bartholomew, are full 
of the freshness of nature. There are also 
Worthy of note No. 202, ‘Ben Nevis,’ H. 
Gooic j 224, ‘ A* February Morning/ T. 
G. Dibdik ; 233, ‘Mill on the Trent, Staf- 
fordshire/ J. A.Hammersley ; 237, ^ Going 
for Peat,’ W. S* P. Henderson ; 244, ‘ Eos- 
liii Chapel/ J. D. Swarbreck. Among the 
first numbers in the second room, occurs 
‘The Lady/ painted by MissHowitt, from 
Shelley’s ‘ Sensitive Plant,’ 

“ A lady, the wonder of her kind, 

Whose form was upborne by a lovely mind. 
Tended the garden from morn till even, 

All the sweet seasons of summer- tide,” &c. 

The story is given in two parts ; the lady is 
presented in life and in death. In the 
living picture, she is in the garden and 
bears on her head a basket of flowers ; and 
in death we find her on the greensward, 
while all around is tinctured with woe. The 
pictures are small ovals framed, surrounded 
by a field of dead gold, on which are 
painted most elaborate compositions of 
flowers wherein, in floral eloquence, is again 
recited the story of ‘ the lady ’ and her 
fate. It is a production most minute in 
execution and of exalted poetic feeling. 
No. . 208 , ‘Spring Flowers/ Alexander 
Fubs^l, ie a half-length study of a girl, dia- 
tingnished by much grace and sweetness. No . 
385, ‘A Study, of a Head/ by the same artist, 
is distluguishedhy colour strikingly brilliant, 
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No. 281. ‘Miss Josephine,’ J. G. Middleton, 
is the portrait of a little girl, worked out 
with much delicacy, and No. 320, by the 
same painter, is also a portrait — that of a 
lady ; both of these works evidence gznat 
knowledge and skill in this department of 
art. No. 284, * Sundown,’ Edward Hayitt, 
is a small twilight picture of broad and 
effective masses, invested with an interest 
highly poetic J but we wash he had not 
placed his presiding Hesperus precisely in 
the middle of the picture ; this artist ex- 
hibits also four other small works — 
ing,’ ‘Noon/ ‘Evening/ ‘Night/ whereof 
the last is the best — it is a strain of Box'der 
minstrelsy telling of peel beacons and night 
forays. In his daylight pictures, though 
they possess much merit, be seems to have 
lost much of the breadth and firmness 
which his works of last year showed. 
Sidney E. Percy exhibits a passage of 
quasi-close river scenery, entitled ‘Near 
Goring on the Thames/ No. 293: the nearer 
sections of the composition are earnest, i 
nattu’al, and judiciously diversified : there 
are also, by the same hand No. 351, 

‘ Kileliurn Castle, Loch Awe,’ and No. 401, 
‘Autumn in the Highlands/ both most 
elaborately painted, and containing passages 
of infinite sweetness and truth. No. 310, 
‘Bue de la Porte, Dinan, Brittany,’ L. J. 
Wood ; this,and the two consecutive num- 
bers by the same artist, are carefully treated, 
after picturesque portions of some of those 
ancient towns in Normandy and Brittany ; 
the materials are selected with good taste, 
and the surfaces and their low-toned 
glazings are really worked with very great 
nicety. No. 328, ‘Botterdara/ James Hol- 
land, presents a small section of the quay, 
with craft, houses, trees, and a portion of 
the cathedral ; but in No. 367 he returns to 
‘Venice,’ to him a theatre of many triumphs, 
of which this picture is not the least bril- 
liant, a powerful combination having been 
effected by the black gondola, the shining 
cupola, and the various middle gradations 
with their masterly system of warm and 
cold colours ; a third subject, also Venetian, 
is a production of surpassing sweetness of 
colour. No. 338, ‘Behind the Tapestry/ 
Daniel Pasmore, is a medieval interior, 
in which appears a young lady seated, and 
reading a lettei', and near her, peering 
forth from the tapestry, is seen the shaven 
head of, perhaps, her confessor, also read- 
ing the missive — the work wants point 
and concentration. No. 374, ‘The For- 
tune Teller,’ by the same painter, is a 
better picture. In No. 336, ‘Driving the 
Cows home,’ A. J. Stark, the animals are 
very well drawn. No. 342, ‘ Forest Scene, 
Eivington Park,’ W. S. Boss, is a piece 
of close woodland scenery, with a pool 
fringed by sedges and long grass. The trees 
are represented with firmness and truth, 
but they are surpassed by the rough bottom 
and long grass; the cows in this ai'tist’s 
pictures are as bad as those of Claude. ‘ The 
Vintager,’ No. 346, George Wells — a small 
half-length of a girl with a basket of grapes 
on her head, is a graceful and well-drawn 
study, but she has too much Euglish fresh- 
I ness for a “vintager.” No. 348, ‘ A Father’s 
Welcome, Brittany,’ J. W. De Fletjry, re- 
presents the return and welcome of a Breton 
peasant to his home ; it is full of harmo- 
nious colour, as is also No. 369, ‘Interior,’ 
by the same painter. No. 352, ‘ The Bose, 
Shamrock, and Thistle,’ H. L. Bolfe, might 
be taken for something patriotic, or at 
least national in floral significance ; but 
nothing of the kind, — it is a triad of trouts, 
fancifully served up with a vegetable gar- 
niture according to the title. The fish are 
admirably painted, and the national distinc- 


tions we presume are preserved. “The 
Close of a Summer Day,’ G. A. Williams, 
No. 370, is a passage of river scenery pre- 
sented under an evening effect ; the trees 
on the opposite side of the stream closing the 
view, strongly oppose the light and warm 
sky, and cast a deep shade on the water : 
it is simple, but effective, and full of senti- 
ment. No. 382, ‘A Foot Bridge,’ F. W. 
Hulme, is a composition of very simple 
materials, of which the principal feature is 
a tree in its early summer foliage, — a suffi- 
ciently difficult study, but here disposed of 
most satisfactorily ; the fresh greens of this 
picture will become more harmonised by age. 
‘A Quiet Homestead in Surrey, ’INo. 384, H.B. 
Willis, is very like an assiduous study from 
a veritable locality : a more picturesque 
subject is No. 409, ‘Evening Lights and 
Shades on the Conway:’ the play and 
alternation of light and dark is judi- 
ciously managed, and the solidity of the 
painting gives much reality to the objec- 
tive : the animals in both pictui'es are 
well drawn, and by their varied colour 
materially assist the composition. No. 390, 

‘ Shade,’ J. Sleigh, shows some deer resting 
in the shade of some large trees ; the de- 
scription is full of truth, — the sunlight, as it 
illumines the foliage, is successfully ren- 
dered. The next number, with the title 
‘The Haunt of the Fallow Deor,’ J. S. 

1 Baven, is a sylvan subject, principally com- 
posed of New Forest trees, wLich are grand in 
character and carefully drawn, but the 
colour of the lighter masses of the leafage 
is certainly too crude. The ground has the 
probable incidents of Nature, and that as a 
converse is too uniformly warm. There 
is undoubtedly great power in the work, 
which in its chiaroscuro is better than its 
colour. No. 398, ‘Beading a Chapter,’ C. 
Dukes, is a group of cottagers in their rustic 
abode ; it is more felicitous in treatment 
than a sea-side group already noticed by 
the same painter. No. 396, ‘ Eton, a Sketch 
from Nature,’ W. Parrott, is the favourite 
view from a little above the bridge ; it is 
firmly painted, and has an aspect of reality 
which well supports the description in the 
title. No. 406, ‘Feeding Babbits/ E. G. 
CoBBETT, is a production of much simplicity 
and sweetness. The figures are those of 
cottage children, whose heads are admirably 
drawn, brilliantly coloured, and executed 
with the utmost of which oil colour is 
capable — and the same curious and careful 
realisation is carried into every object of the 
composition. No. 410, ‘ Norman Archway, 
Kiitcham Priory, Yorkshire,’ J. D. Swar- 
breck — a small picture, the subject of which 
is brought forward much in the manner of 
an architectural study ; it is worked out 
with a finish equal to photography. It 
seems an established custom in all exhibi- 
tions opened while a fire is yet necessary, to 
hang round the fireplace works of a certain 
merit ; we find accordingly here, and they 
are woi’thy of their place — No. 435, ‘ Interior 
of the old Clriteau of Kermanrus,’ Alfred 
Pro vis, No. 433, ‘ The Matin Prayer/ Frank 
Wyburd, No. 436, ‘Evening/ John S. 
Baven. No. 447, ‘ Sheep-washing/ J. Stark, 
is full of that natural identity which we find 
in all the works of this painter ; few have 
ever surpassed his unaffected versions of 
park or sylvan subjects. No. 456, ‘ Scene in 
Surrey, near Chertsey, looking towards St. 
George’s Hill,’ A. F. Bolfe ; a most attrac- 
tive subject, which carries the eye to remote 
distance over an expanse of luxuriant coun- 
try diversified like a garden in its summer 
freshness. No. 461, ‘Ophelia/ Frai^k Wil- 
liams, is a small study showing Ophelia 
after the loss of her reason ; the expression 
has been successfully studied, and the figure 
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altogether a conception of inueh merit. ISTo. 
463, ^ In Arundel Park/' P. W. Elen-, is a 
large picture affording a view of Arundel 
Castle and Park ; this work is in colour, 
and perhaps in execution, the best we have 
seen by the artist. No. 464 is a fruit com- 
position by William Duiteield, and entitled 
‘ Autumn ’ — 

** A table richly spread, ia regal mode, 

With fruits and flowers from Amalthaia’s horn.” 

Could Amalthsea see the use this artist has 
made of certain of the luscious outpourings 
of her horn, she would be as much gratified 
as ourselves — the grapes, peaches and plums, 
are temptingly fresh, but, after all, the 
tapestry is the wonder of the picture. No. 
468, ^William TelFs Son — Switzerland, 
1307,’ W. S. BAKToiir ; the poor little fellow 
stands against the tree with the apple on 
his head, and from the fixed expression of 
the features we may believe that his fiither 
is just taking aim ; the picture is every- 
where most scrupulously wrought ; perhaps 
the head of the boy is the least successful 
part of the composition. No. 472, ‘Tran- 
quillity,’ A. Gilbert, is a piece of river-side 
scenery, with the light of the setting sun 
gilding the tops of the trees ; the water lies 
in deep shade, and the whole is invested 
with a feeling which fittingly supports the 
title. On the screen in this room we may 
note No. 481, ^ An Outhouse,’ J . H. Dell, 
No. 486, ‘Simon the, Cellerax',’ and No. 499, 
‘Pistol,’ — the latter a work of great merit, 
— No. 506, ‘ Zuleika,’ Bell Smxtu ; No. 510, 
‘A Cruise among the Water4ilies,’ E. M. 
Miller ; No. 516, ‘ An Embowered Path,’ N. 
O. LtJPTON ; No. 522, ‘ In the Fields near 
Hampstead — Painted from Natui’e,’ Louis 
Walter. The four sculptural works to 
which we have already alluded, as by F. M. 
Miller, are severally entitled, ‘ Titania 
Asleep,’ ‘ The Miseries of War/ ‘ The Spirit 
of Calm,’ and the ‘ Spring Flower- sellei-,’ — 
they are bas-reliefs, all veiy elegant in con- 
ception. Having looked closely into evexy 
woi’k of merit, we remain of the opinion that 
the habitual contributors to this exhibition, 
that is, the younger artists, are obviously 
advancing, and we very much doubt whether 
a similar i-esult would have been arrived at 
by them, without such faciiitie.s for exhibit- 
ing their works which are afforded them by 
this institution. 


THE GLASGOW ABT-TJNION. 


The exhibition of the prize pictures of the 
Glasgow Art-Uiiion has been held at 121, Pall 
Mall. The number of works was one hundi’ed 
I and twenty-eight, but the number of prizes is 

i I greater than this, because thei'e are yet twelve in 

! the exhibition of the Edinburgh Academy, and 
! two on the walls of the British Institution, We 
i have already expressed ourselves folly on the 
I suT)erior character of the Glasgow exhibition, 

I but it comes this year before us with a new 
feature, significant of an extended powei’, which 
we did not know that it possessed — that of 
purchasing the works of foreign artists. The 
committee in their character of Arhitri eleganii- 
arum, exercise a discretion which we think is not 
enthely productive of good. All the benefit that 
Ax't-Unions have conferred upon art is not with- 
out its alloy, as they have called into the ai’ena 
a host of meritless adventurers. It was with 
a view to discoiu’age these at least within its own 
immediate circle, that the Art-Union of Glasgow 
invested its committee with the power of select- 
iug pi’izes. Had there been greater justice in 
the exhibition of pictures, we believe there had 
been less reasM for precaxition on this score. It 
cannot be doubted that the taste for Ai’t has 
increased, and that the distribution of works of 
Art by Art-Unions has assisted its growth ; but 
although the exhibition of the Glasgow Art- 


Union he flattering to the self-i'espect of the 
committee, we doubt if the power by which the 
selections are made be quite satisfactory to the 
bulk of the prize-holders. We kxxow the 
difficulty, with all the London exhibitions open, 
that prize-lioldei's have in satisfying their tastes ; 
a fortiori, therefore, how much less is a com- 
mittee of selection likely to please a prize-holder 
who professes a taste for poetry, when all the 
best poetic canvas is already sold, or a lover of 
what the dilettanti call convei'sation pieces/’ 
in a dearth of figux'e pictures. The highest 
prize, equivalent to 400/., is ‘ Watching the 
Combat/ James Sakt. The second is ' Eeason 
and Faith,’ 350/., John Faed, BHA., still in the 
Edinburgh exhibition. The prize of 300/. is by 
H, McCulloch, B.S.A. | it is entitled ‘ View of 
Balmeny Park/ and is also yet in the Edin- 
burgh Exliibition. The next, of the value of 
200/., is entitled ‘ Wintei’,’ and is the work of 
B. C. Koekoek. Of the value of 120/. there are 
two, one by E. T. Crawford, R.S.A., still in the 
Edinburgh Academy, and ‘Durham,’ by D. 0. 
Hill, R.S.A. Equivalent to 105/., there is a 
‘Landscape,’ by Niemann and to 100/. a view on 
the Thames, entitled ‘ Quietude,’ and also to 
100/. a “ View in Venice,’ by E. W. Cooke, A.E. A., 
and ‘ The Way across the River,’ — a bright mid- 
day — H. J. Boddington; and there are also 
of the value of 100/. each, ‘A Peep behind 
the Curtain,’ by R. Mo Inne.s, and ‘ Evening — 
reapers returning home,” by Thomas Faed ; but 
these works are still in the hands of the artists. 
On the subject of the foreign pictoes we have a 
few obseiwations to offer. They are a winter 
landscape, by KoekOEIC — ^ landscape storm, 
subject by Shirmer, a coast subject by Le 
PoiTTEviN, ‘Flemish soldier and child,” Ser- 
RURE, ‘The Oriental Siesta, Devedeux, and ‘a 
sketch subject from the Thirty years war,’ by 
IvNiLLE. If there was anything in these works 
which, could he signalised as exemplaxy to 
British painters, we should applaud these pur- 
chases ; but when we find them inferior in evei'y 
thing to the productions with which they are 
hung, it is difficult to understand upon what 
grounds such purchases can be justified. The 
picture of Koekoek is, we think, the least 
desirable of his works we have ever seen. It 
is a winter subject, with the snow on the ground. 
Of substance and spirit it is entirely deficient, 
having been worked into an enamel surface and 
softened down to woolliness in many of the parts 
where spirit and texture are wanting. The picture 
by Shirmer repi’eseuts a storm in which the 
trees are yielding to the blast — this is. forcibly 
expressed, hut as a landscape it is surpassed by 
tw’enty in the room of less pretension. Le 
Poittevin’s picture is by no means a fiivourahle ! 
example, we have never seen a production of the 
artist less careful, and as for the remaining works 
they are mere sketches. If the Committee of the 
Glasgow All-Union profess, in a degree beyond 
other Committees, the direction of public taste, 
they expose themselves to auimadversiou in dis- 
charging their self-imposed duties otherwise than 
judiciously. There are many rising, struggling 
artists of our own school whose vforks hei’e- 
after must be of value. It is a part of the 
duty of a Committee like that of tiie Art 
Union of Glasgow’ to know these men. But 
we have a few words to say of some of the 
pilzes — the T)ictiu’e by Sant is unfinished—- the 
fiesh colour is not so successful as usual, and w’o 
hope he wdll change some parts of the compo- 
sition. There are of course many pictures W’e 
have seen befoi’e, of these we have not space to 
speak; agi’oup entitled ‘Hope/w^'e presume — ^by 
B. Heedman, we have not before met with— there 
is also a wmrk by the same paintei*, ‘ Beyond 
the Shadow/ one of the most charming concep- 
tions ever put upon canvas — ‘ Q in the Corner/ 
by Lejeune, is a pic time of much sweetness — 

‘ Norman Peasants on the Coast of Fecamp,’ by 
J. D. Harding, is a production of great ex- 
cellence ; and of remarkable pictures there are 
‘ Loch Goil ’ — R. Tonge, ‘ the Priest’s Leap ’ — 
Selous — ‘ Landscape,’ NiEiL\NN— and others by 
WooLNOTH, Deane, Henshaw, Mogpord, Dun- 
can, &c. &c., which contribute mxich to the 
inteiest of the exhibition. 


MONUAIENT TO 

PETEE NICHOLSON. 

My certain knowledge of your readiness to listen 
to the claims of men wffio, by their woi’ks, have 
elevated Art or Science, induces me without 
hesitation to address you on the subject of a 



monument, which is to he erected at Carlisle, to 
the memory of the late Peter Nicholson, the 
author of “ The Architectural Dictionary,” and 
numerous other scientific works of well-known 
reputation. His works have long had the 
character of raising the working man to the rank 
of a thinking being, and will be of inestimable 
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service to them flud their successors in all time 
coming i and it is no small satisfaction to record 
the fact, that a considerable amount of the fund 
already raised towards this monument is from 
working men. 

It is monstrous to know that refusal from 
govemiuent met au application for a small pen- 
sion, to ease the old age of a man who did so 
much for the British mechanic, with no cor- 
responding advantage to himself. But, although 
hia works are imperishable, it would be still 
more monstrous if the knowledge of his ex- 
tended and useful being were allowed to pass 
away without some memorial near his mortal 
remains at Carlisle. 

I knew Peter well, and a more kindly-feeling 
man, or one more generous in imparting his 
peculiar knowledge, never existed. And, though 
my design for his memorial has been unanimously 
chosen by the committee for erection, I feel 
fully entitled to express my feelings towards the 
man, and. my admh’ation of his works. 

I know the difficulty of producing books on 
architecture. I know, to my own cost, that 
in this country there is neither honour nor 
profit to the man who 'gives his labour’s to the 
world. I know that the British government, 
instead of rewarding the artist, first takes a duty 
per pound upon the paper for his hook, and then, 
after this hook is printed, lays an embargo on 
the very paper it has taxed. 

I know that my labours on the antiquities of 
Scotland have lost me 1,1002., and thatau unjust 
law confiscated a single book worth fifty pounds 
from me, for the British Museum. It was the 
distant looming of ultimate penury before my 
vision which made me determined to produce no 
more books, and “stick to trade,” Ample has 
been my reason for changing, and had the man 
whose cause I am advocating given one-tenth of 
his talent to any business, fortune would have 
smiled upon him, and possibly honoui’ as well ; 
for let a man be rich — passing rich, either as a 
man of land, a nominal brewer, or a successful 
dealer in coals, and a bai’onetcy, at least, awaits 
him. Two remarkable proverbs become inverted, 
for “ matter triumphs over mind,” and “ money 
makes the man — want of it the fellow.” 

As regards poor Peter Micholson, there is 
now no pension to be asked for, no title to be 
given — the grave has closed over a man who 
deserved both, and all that is requhed in addi- 
tion to the amount voluntarily raised by his 
admirers, will be amply met by the sum of fifty 
pounds. And any portion of this, however 
small, forwarded to myself, or to Robert Cowen, 
Esq., C.E,, the treasurer at Carlisle, will be 
faithfully devoted to the object now advocated. 

The monument is proposed to be an obelisk, 
in large blocks of Prudham stone, forty feet in 
height, triangular on the plan, and Scotch in its 
architectural character. Thus, from the thistle 
ornamenting the augles, no one will take the 
man to be from any other country than Scot- 
land. There will he three panels in the base. 
Upon the first of these will be the record, 
“Peter Mcholson, architect, author of ‘The 
Architectural Dictionary,* and other works. 
Bom at Preston Kirk, July 20, 1765. Died at 
Carhsle, dune 18, 1814, aged 79 years.” Upon 
the second panel will be the votive inscription. 
“ The mechanics of Grreat Britain in gratitude 
to one of their preceptors, and in admiration of 
his talents, have erected this monument.” The 
third side is monogrammatic of the workman’s 
tools. His labours are ended, and they are laid 
by, as he is, at rest. 

But one word more need be said. There are 
inverted torches at the angles of the obelisk. 
Heathenly speakiug, these denote the end of all 
things, but now they have a different signi- 
fication — for the torch is not extinguished, the 
immortality has nob gone — ^it is merely suspended 
for the time, and waiting the coming of a 
brighter existence. 

RoBEiiT! William Billings. 

1 8, St. Maby’s Eoad, Oanonbubv. 

I March 0th, 1865. 

[We have not the least hesitation in printing 

1 this communication from Mr, Billings, whose 

1 labours in furtherance of his art are too well 

r known to be disputed.— Ed. i.-X] 

OBITUARY. 

MR. JOHN HOLLINS, A.R.A. 

TJlis artist, one of the senior Associate Members 
of the Eoyal Academy, died, after a brief illness, at 
his residence in Berners Street, on the 7th of the 
last month: he was the son of a liortrait-painter, 
and horn at Bii-mingham in 1798. His reputation 
is chiefly founded on his portraits, which, exhibit 
more of freedom and vigom* of pencilling^ than 
of grace or delicacy. In Ms earlier pracuce he 
painted some historical subjects, and illustrated a 
few passages of Shakspeare, and of the Italian and 
German poets and romance writers; the best of 
these are “ Margaret at her Spinning-Wheel,” from 
“Eaiist;” a “Scene from the Life of Benvenuto 
Cellini ; ” a “ Scene from Gil Bias ; ” “ Andrea del 
Sai’to*B Pii’st Interview with Lucrezia di Baccio del 
Pede, afterwards his Wife; ” “Tasso Reciting his 
‘Jerusalem Delivered^ to' the Princess Leonora 
d’Este;” our English writers, Goldsmith, Sterne, 
&C.5 were also occasionally resorted to for pic- 
tures. Of late years he associated landscape 
with his figm’es, as in “ The Hayfield,” “ A 
Scene on Beal Beach,” “ Grouse Shooting on 
the Moors of InvemessMi-e,” “ Dover Hovellers,” 
“The Pishmarket and Port of Dieppe,” “Coast 
Guard — Clifis near Dover,” “ Gillies with a young 
Heron,” “ Scene near Loch Inver, with Portraits,” 
“Scene on Loch Etive,” “Young Highlanders — 
Scene in Argyleshire ; ” all these pictures display 
considerable merit, but the best, perhaps, of tins 
class of works was one exhibited last year, and 
pointed in conjunction with P. R. Lee, R.A., who 
undertook the landscape portion; the subject is 
“ Salmon Pishing on the Awe,” in which a number 
of porti’oits of distinguished individuals are intro- 
duced. Mr. Hollins was elected Associate in 1843, 
with Mr. Oreswiek and Mr. P. Grant, both of whom 
have now arrived at full academic honom'S, 

MR. COPLEY PIELDING. 

• The President of the Old Water-Colour Society, 
Mr. Copley Fielding, died at his house at Worthing, 
on the 3rd of Pebruary, at the advanced age of sixty- 
eight yeaiB. He will be much missed fi'om the 
gallery in Pall-Mall, whei'o for so long a pciiod he 
was aiavourite exMbitor. Rarely traveUing beyond 
our own shores for subjects, the richly- wooded 
landscapes of Yorkshu’e, and the wide, flock-covered 
Downs of Sussex, were found to be sufficiently 
attractive for liis pencil ; frequently, however, he 
put to sea ia search of a storm or a wreck, which 
he ti’eated as snccessfully as he did the peaceful 
haunts of the deer and the “ South-Downs.” Ho 
artist knew better than Mr. Fielding how to paint ! 
a mile’s breadth of distant scenery on an inch of 
paper, or how to give light and ah- to his pictures ; 
and not'withstanffing a uniformity of treatment that 
almost became monotonous, the truth and delicacy 
of his painting ever made Ms worlcs welcome. To 
the last he almost enthely abjured the use of 
body colours — that new-fangled system wMch in a 
degree allies water-colours mth oils— and which 
we deprecate as an innovation upon a practice that 
ought to be maintained in its integrity. Mr. Field- 
ing’ s oil-pictures are not equal to Ms drawings; 
like most other artists who have long accustomed 
themselves to painting in water-colours solely, he 
became heavy in Ms application of the grosser 
materials ; but even in these “we could have better 
spared a better man.” 

JAMES DENNISTOUN, ESU., OP DENNISTOIJN. 

The death of this gentleman in Pebruary, at Ms 
house in George Street, Edinburgh, ought not to pass 
unnoticed by us, for the additions he made to the Ai-t- 
literatiire of oui* day. We abbreviate from a local 
new^aper the following tribute to Ms memory : — 

“ Loved and respected by a large circle, for dis- 
positions the kindest and most amiable, Ms talents 
placed Ml’, Dennistoun in a position of note rather 
than of prominence, as they impelled him along a 
path which, though important, lew here have taste 
or perhaps qualifications for — ^namely, that depart- 
ment of literature wMch has for its object the 
elucidation and history of Art. 

“Mr, Dennistoun was born in Dumbartonshh'e 
in 180^ and was the representative of one of our 
oldest Scottish families. He was educated at the 
College of Glasgow, and qualified himself for the 
bar in Edinburgh ; but Ms taste took a different 
dh’ection, and being possessed of sufficient fortune, 
he at once turned aside from the legal profession, 
and devoted Ms whole attention to hteratm-e, in 
coimection cMefiy with the Pine Arts. He was an 
amateur of Art according to the ti'ue and proper 
meaning of that designation— -he loved and admired 
Art, so he tried to gain a knowledge of it by study- 
ing to be able to appreciate the best examples that 
the world possesses. Though in followiag out these 

studies, he devoted much of his tune to the Italian 
school, as there painting first arose in strength, yet 
he was no bigoted adiuher, and could appreciate the 
qualities of all kinds of Art, whether Italian or 
German, ancient or modem. He then aimed at 
giving to the public the ideas he had formed re- 
garding its principles, and the facts he had collected 
as to its Mstory. He could not unfold before all 
his friends and visitors portfolios filled with sketches 
done by Mmsclf, of ptisaes in the Alps, or of scenery 
in the Tyrol, or of views of the Temple of the Sibyl 
at Tivoli, of Mount Vesuvius, &c., Wt to all who 
wished to leai’n, he could impart, in a manner the 
moat simple and unpretending, but with a clearness 
and elegance that impressed and charmed all who 
were privileged to hear Mm (and those were many), 
information and instruction on almost everytliing 
relating to Art ; wMle he often explained and illns- 
ti’ated what he stated by reference to examples he 
had himself collected — ^many of these of groat rarity 
and value. He was a member of most of those 
societies formed for collecting materials for, and 
adding to and illustrating our literature, and besides 
editing several important publications by the Baii- 
natyne and Maitland Clubs, conti’ibuted- many inte- 
resting papers on subjects connected with Art to 
most of the leading periodicals, particularly to 
the ‘Edinhiu’gh’ and ‘Quarterly Reviews.’ His 
analysis, lately given in the former, of the “ Report 
by the Commission on the Hational Gallery,” is 
very masterly, and indeed the only successful at- 
tempt yet made to grapple with that huge accumu- 
lation of facts and opimons of all kinds. The most 
important work that he published — ^tho ‘ Memohs 
of the Dukes of Urbino’ — ^is of great value, as 
illustrating the state of Italy during the fifteenth 
and sixteenth centuries, the portion devoted to the 

Ai’ts of the period being particulaidy interesting ; 
and it is to be regretted that from a delicacy camed 
perhaps too far, he has curtailed this important 
section — ^the one he could best handle — from fear, 
as he states in the preface, of trenching on ground 
entered on by Ms friend Lord Lindsay.” 

A notice of Mr. Dcnnistoim’s last work, “ A Mo- 
moir of Sii’ Robert Strange,” published almost 
at tlio moment of the death of the author, Afill 
be found elsewhere. 

MR. EDWARD PRENTIS. 

The Society of British Artists has recently lost 
one of its early members and most steady sui)poi’tei’s 
by the death of this painter, towards the end of 
December last. His pictui’es arc principally repre- 
sentations of incidents of domestic life, some of them 
of a hmnorous character, others are appeals to the 
affections and sensibilities : in Ms delineation of 
such subjects he exMbited considerable skill, and 
an acquaintance with human nature in its vii’tiics 
and its faRinga. Several of Ms pictures have been 
engraved, and on their first appearance were very 
popular : these works may be accepted as a fab’ 
example of the painter’s Art-thoughts, and Ms 
manner of treating them.' We knew Mi'. Pi-entLs 
personally, and can in a great measure confirm the 
opmions expressed in the following paragraph, 
wMch appeared hi a daily paper soon after his 
death; — “His collected works would furmsh a 
strildug pictorial epitome of all that is most to be 
admired and most to be deplored in the hearths and 
homes of England. In Ms own life and character 
he was a thorough-bred English gentleman, in 
every sentiment, thought, and action. -Integrity 
and truth never shone more brightly in any human 
being than in Mm. Easy and unafiected in liis 
communication with all men, he was wai’m and 
genial in Ms HiendsMp, and steadfast in Ms attach- 
ment to them, whilst his lionie was ever radiant 
with the love kindled in it by his unsleeping solici- 
tude and affectionate devotion. Dying at the com- 
paratively early age of 57, he leaves this excellent 
lady and eleven children to lament Ms loss.” 

MR. C. BLAIR LEIGHTON. 

Mr. C. B. Leighton, who died on the 12th of 
Pebruai’y last, at the age of thh-ty-ono, after an 
indisposition of some length, was well known for 

Ms efforts in LiUiograpMo Art, being the senior 
partner in the firm of Leighton, Brothers, of Red 

Lion Square ; and, of late, almost the only artist 
conduoting an establishment of the land in London. 

Mr. Blair Leighton was an Academy student and 
frequent exMbitor. He was one of the earliest 
translators of water and oil pictures by the cM’o- 
matio process — a process of wMch much may here- 
after be expected in the cii’culation, among the 
people, of the beautiful in colom*. Already in this 
department of Aid; we far siu’pass our neighbours, 
the French, who are presumed to have been the 
first to attempt the pictorial by colour lithography. 

By those whom business brought into contact with 
him, Mr, 0. B. Leighton was much respected. 
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BRITISH ARTISTS: 

THEIE STYLE AND CHAEACTEE. 

•WITH ENGRAVED ILLDSTRATIONS. 


No. IV.— FREDERICK GOODALD, A.E.A. 




_ HE diversified operations of the human mind 




_ can scarcely have escaped the notice of those 

who are accustomed to study the works of 
f J painters. Some artists there are who, to judge 

their productions, seem always to live 
perpetual sunshine, others to dwell amid 
clouds and darkness; some whose thoughts are 
j ^ allied with holy meditation, others who revel 

T‘ ‘4 '"M V. h merry and light-hearted ; some whose 

%J t ' ^ associates w^ould appear to be those whom 

V ^ world holds in little esteem, and others w^hose 

' companions are the dwellers in castles and palaces ; 

' some who only look at nature when she is lovely 

and at rest, others, again, who perceive no beauty 
iu her but when she is convulsed and “ terrible in majesty." It is thus, 
to borrow the lines of a poet of the last century, who, however, was 
writing on a very different subject, 

While some affect the sun, and some the shade. 

Some flee the city, some the heraiitage, 

Their aims as di&reut as the roads they take 
In j ourneying through life, 'tis theirs to paint, — ” 

Blair. 

This varied artistic character, as it would not be difficult to prove were it 
necessary, belongs neither to particular epochs nor schools, since Art had 
in a measure emancipated itself from the darkness of semi-barbarism, and 
the not unwilling thraldom of ecclesiastical rule and polity ; it is distinctly 


visible in the best period of Italian and Spanish Art, in the productions 
of the Dutch and Flemish painters, in the annals of French Art, and it 
meets us yearly in our own exhibition rooms, and iu the window of evei'y 
picture- dealer and print-seller in town or country- 

In the Art’ Journal for the years 1849 and 1850, among the series of 
portraits of British artists contained in those volumes, was one of Frede- 
rick Goodall, with a brief notice of his life ; we shall find it necessary to 
refer to what was then said of him in this moi*e comprehensive history of 
the painter and his works- 

Art seems to have made its home in the family of Mr. Edward Goodall, 
the engraver ; of him it is not too much to say that he has materially 
contributed to the reputation of the English school of landscape engrav- 
ing ; bis works from the phetures by Tuimer, and other distinguished 
painters, are among the veiy best of their class. His three sons, Edward, 
Frederick, and Walter, have each become well-known as artists, and one, if 
not two, of his daughters have exhibited productions of considerable merit; 
the pictiu'es of Miss Eliza Goodall would do no discredit to the pencils 
of many painters whose names are famous among Art-patrons. But we 
must limit our observations now to the career of his second son, Frederick, 
who w^as horn on the 17th of September, 1822, concerning whom we have 
heard his father speak, as evidence of an imagination peculiarly vivid, 
that, when a child, he would frecpuently wake up in the middle of the 
night, and fancy all kinds of scenes and living objects, so greatly to his 
own amusement as to disturb the house wdtli his hearty laugh ; this 
occurred so frequently that it was at length found necessary to remove 
him to a room wkere parental authority might interfere to prevent such 
unseasonable mirth. 

At the age of thirteen he was taken from school and placed in the studio 
of his father, to learn the art of engraving; bub this plan was speedily set 
aside, and he commenced a course of instruction — still under the super- 
intendence of the father, who wras w-ell able to assist him — in order that 
he might become a painter. We have the testimony both of preceptor 
and pupil to the manner iu which each performed his duties ; the former 
has said to us, when spieaking of his eon, “ he would never let amusement 
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of any kind interfere with his studies ; ” and the latter has thus recorded 
his sense of obligations to his parental tutor, — “ I am proud to say I 
never received a lesson from any other artist. My father instilled into 
me at the outset the necessity of varying my studies ; and although I 
commenced with the idea of becoming a landscape painter, he never lost 
sight of the figure, but kept me, during the winter months, dravring from 
casts and studying anatomy. In the summer months, for the first three 
years, I sketched from nature in the vicinity of London, devoting a great 
portion of the time at the Zoological Gardens, sketching the animals, 
which gave nae facility of drawing objects in motion.” Ere the young 
artist had reached his fifteenth year, an introduction to two gentlemen 


was the means of bringing his talents into somewhat prominent notice. 
One' of these gentlemen, Mr. R. H. Solly, having noticed his sketches, 
gave him. commissions for drawings of “ Lambeth Palace ” (for which 
he received the “Isis” medal at the Society of Arts), and “Willesden 

* It is not very many years since the editor of the Art’Journal, when calling one 
day at the house of Mr. E. Goodall, which overlooked the Regent's Park, sawaliglit- 
liaired and most intelligent-looking little fellow at a table, with a pencil in hand, 
which he used so skilfully as to elicit the remark from the visitor, “ My young friend, 
you must not be an engraver, your father must make a painter of you ; ” the boy 
w%as Frederick Goodall, whose subsequent career lias so fully justified the promise of 
those early days. 
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Church;” the other, a friend of the family, Mr. T. Page, then acting 
engineer of the Thames Tunnel, invited him to his residence, where he 
passed some months, making numerous drawings of the Tunnel ; from 
one of these he made his first oil-picture, “binding the Dead Body of a 
Miner by Torchlight; ” the large Silver Medal of the Society of Arts was 
awarded to this work, which was purchased by Mr, Page, and is still in 
his possession. As an instance of the enthusiasm he felt in his art at 
this time, the elder Mr. Goodall once told the writer, that when his son 
and Mr. Page were on the river at midnight in an open boat, superintend- 
ing the men who were throwing into the Thames bags of clay where the 
great irruption took place, young Goodali was so occupied with watching 


the play of light on the water from the torches and fires, that he was 
perfectly unconscious of the fall of a heavy shower of rain -which drenched 
him completely, and never noticed what had occurred till he landed again, 
and saw the gutters overfiowing with the muddy torrent. 

It was during these visits to the Tunnel that the artist made the ac- 
quaintance of its principal engineer, the late Sir Isambarb Brunei, who 
recommended him to visit his native country, Normandy, as a compara- 
tively untried, yet fruitful, field for the pencil. We will now quote his 
own language, though a repetition of what we have before printed : — 
“Accordingly, in September, 1838, my father accompanied me thither, 
and when we arrived at Rouen, ! was so enchanted with the picturesque 
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beauties of the city, that I did not wish to go any further, and persuaded | 
him to leave me. there, to which, after some hesitation, he consented ; for 
I was not quite in my sixteenth year. He gave me ten pounds, telling 
me tp make it last as long as I could, and ‘ to be sure and save enough 
to bring me home again.’ This was my: first lesson in economy, for after 
staying there a fortnight, and going down the Seine to Havre, I reached 
London -with a folio of sketches, and jke poimds in 7ny pocket” It is quite 
clear he must have economised his time no less than his purse dming 
this visit. Acceding to the judicious advice of his father, he did not, 
however, yet put himself forward as a painter, but continued to study 
and to enrich his portfolio, by subsequent visits to Normandy in 1839 
and 184:0, and to Brittany in 1811 and 1842, The pictures he produced 


from these journeyings are detailed in our former notice of this artist, 
it is therefore scarcely necessary that we should further allude to them 
than to state they were purchased by some of the most distinguished 
collectors of the day, Mr. Wells of Redleaf, Sir W. James, the Marquis 
of Lansdowne, Mr, T. Baring, &c. The first work he exhibited at the 
Royal Academy was in 1839 — the year when the Art-Jowrnal was 
established ; our opinion of the picture was thus expressed : — “ No. 41. 
‘ Card Players,’ F. Coodall. A well-composed and cleverly-painted pic- 
ture, representing the interior of a Normandy cabaret, with a group of 
French soldiers playing cards. The children, who play a pleasanter game 
round the feet of the table, are finely pictured.” Two, which were painted 
after the second visit to Normandy, and which were exhibited at the British 
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Institution, “ Entering Church and The Soldier Defeated/’ attracted the one was bought, and Sir W. James secured the other, and gaTe the artist a 
attention of Mr. S. Rogers, who pointed them out to Mr. Wells, by whom commission to paint a companion work, for w'hich he liberally paid a sum 
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of twenty pounds more than he had given for the other. The sale of | these pictures to gentlemen so distinguished as Art-patrons, and whose 
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judgment was considered so unequivocal, laid the foundation of his future works i they gave him their countenance and, introduction, no invaluable 
successful progress : they did not rest satisfied with only purchasing his gifts to a young artist, and for want of which many a man of genius has 
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lived in obscurity and died amid poverty. Mr. Wells was especially kind 
to him ; the mansion at Redleaf became his home for many months 
in the year while its owner was living, where he had the most favourable 
opportunities of studying the beautiful collection of modern pictures 

contained within its walls. ' , 

The nest eventful epoch m the life of Frederick G-oodall was his trip to 
Ireland in 1844; another locality hitherto new to British Art, and the 
scenery and national character of which are abundantly fertile in pic- 
turesque material. Though offered letters of^ introduction to various 
wealthy and distinguished families in the sister island, he declined them 
all, as so many hindrances to his chief object ; he characteristically said, 
‘^he was going there to work, and not to piay,” and accordingly preferred 
taking up his abode among the rough bub not inhospitable people of 
Galway, to living at ease and in luxury with those whose position would 
have only proved an impediment in his way, and a restraint upon liis 
labours. We have courteously had placed in our hands some letters 
addressed to members of his family, while he was staying with, the 
fishermen in the suburb of Claddagh, at Galway : these letters are 
so amusing, as exhibiting the difficulties with which the young painter 
had to strive, and are altogether so characteristic of himself and of 


those among whom he sojourned, that we cannot but regret our space 
will not permit us to extract largely from them. In one of the earliest 
written after his arrival at Galway be says : “ I am beginning to be very 
busy, and accustomed to the people, although for the first two or three 
days I can assure you I felt rather uncomfortable.^’ We must remember 
he was still very young, and alone among a strange people. I have been 
looked upon as a very suspicious person j one man thought there was 
certainly going to be a war, and that I was a spy upon them; another said 
I was a tax-collector, and had something to do with the poor-laws ; and 
the other day I put a man into a fright by sketching his house, which 
is built in a gateway in the old town-wall ; the people round about per- 
suaded him it was to be pulled down the following week, as he lives rent- 
free. I have ingratiated myself into the goodwill of a class of picturesque 
people, who are all fishermen, and quite a distinct race ; they say that 
they are descendants of the old Spanish settlers.” 

Shortly after he was joined by two other artists whose pictures of the 
scenery and peasantry of Ireland have become very popular ; when we 
find Mr. F. Goodall writing thus to one of his sisters ; — “ There have been 
all sorbs of reports spread abroad since Topham and Fripp arrived ; one 
was that we were Protestants come to convert the people to our religion ; 
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another, that every individual we had sketched was to be transported to 
Botany Bay or elsewhere.” 

The result of this trip to Ireland was several excellent pictures which 
materially added to the fame of the young painter; such as “ Connemara 
Market Girls,” The Fairy-struck Child,” ‘Grish Courtship,” The Holy 
‘Well,” '‘The Irish Piper,” “The Departure of the Emigrants,” &c., &c., 
which were purchased respectively by Sir J. Wigram, Lord Overstone, 
Mr. W. J. Broderip, Mr. Webherel, and others. In 1845, another visit was 
made by Mr. Goodall to Brittany, which seems to be with him a favourite 
country of artistic study, as he once more sojourned there in the summer 
of last year; the fruits of this visit we expect to see in the ensuing 
exhibition of the Academy, of which institution be was elected associate 
member a short time since ; such a recognition of his merits as a painter 
he had well earned long previously to its being conferred on him. 

The works of this artist are sure to attract admiration, for they are, 
almost invariably, of a description which commends itself to popularity : 
he is one of that class of painters whom we have referred to as living 
amid constant sunshine; his pencil, with very rare exceptions, delights, 
in picturing the bright side of human life, whatever be the characters he 
^presents, or the periods in which they are presumed to have existed. 
He shows us how our stalwart forefathers were accustomed to raise the 


maypole on the village green, and how the rustics danced under the wide 
spreading oak-tree, and how they played the oldfashioned game of “ hunt- 
the-slipper.” Sometimes his fancy takes a more sober but not less ex- 
pressive turn, as in “The Soldier’s Dream,” and ‘'The Angel’s Whisper ; ” 
hut his happiest conceptions are those in which he tells some story of 
social mirth, or depicts some incident involving the charities of life. His 
pictures are always most carefully painted though with no attempt at 
elaboration, his handling is free, and the painting solid in execution. He 
has a good eye for colour, and knows well how to arrange the brightest 
tints harmoniously, while retaining them within the bounds of truth. He 
is a. close observer of nature, and when he has adopted an idea, works it 
out consistently, and therefore satisfactorily. 

Frederick Goodall is still young in age, though old in the practical 
knowledge of his Art ; with no aids of instruction beyond those he re- 
ceived at home, and the lessons nature has taught him, he has raised 
himself into public favour, and into an honourable position among his 
brother artists. Should his life be prolonged, as we trust it may, very 
many years, we may reasonably expect to see his name take its place 
among the most exalted of our school, as his works now deservedly do 
with those who love to see nature and society skilfully represented by 
the aid of Art, in their most cheerful, alluring, and picturesque forms. 
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SIR ROBERT STRANGE.* 

Almost eimultaneously witb. the receipt, from 
the publishera, of the volumes, the title of 
■which appears in the foot-note ” below, -we re- 
ceived a communication from Edinburgh an- 
nouncing the death of their author, of ■whom a 
short memoir -will be found in another column : 
he lived just long enough to complete his 
labour, but not to see it in the bands of the 
public. An attack of severe illness,’' Mr, Den- 
nistoun says, at the end of his preface, whije 
the last sheets of the ■work are passing throngh 
the press, will, I tmst, excuse such oversights 
as may have consequently occuiTed.” There is 
ever a painful feeling associated ■with the perusal 
of a book, the writer of which has just passed 
from the land of the living ; this was our ex- 
perience as we toned over page after page of 
these memoirs, which read moi'e like a tale of 
fiction founded on historical facts, than a true 
biographical narrative ; for though the lives of 
two distinct individuals are sketched out, their 
histories are so interwoven with each other 
as to become one. Strange married Lumisden’s 
sister ; both he and his brother-in-law took an 
active part in supporting the cause of the 
Pretender in '45 ; but, as the former will take 
precedence, we have a right to assume, in the 
estimation of most of oiu’ readers, and the 
memoir of Lumisden forms a sort of episode 
in the story which could not properly be 
omitted — nor ought to be, if it were possible to 
do so — without weakening its interest, we shall 
assign to Sir Robert the primary place in our 
notice. Mr. Dennistoun, it should be premised, 
married into the family of Strange, and the 
papers on which these biographies are founded 
came into his hands through this connection. 

It is not a little remarkable, that one of the 
earliest of the British school of historical en- 
gravers should also be acknowledged as one of 
the best in that school ; for it is no disparage- 
ment to those who came after Strange, whether 
they are yet li^ring or have passed away from 
us, to say that none have excelled, and but very 
few have equalled, him in vigour and precision 
of line, and in brilliancy of general effect. His 
works are held m the highest repute throughout 
Europe, while the estimation in which he is 
regarded in Italy is testified by the fact that 
in the picture of The Progi'ess of Engmving,” 
in the Vatican, no other portrait of an English- 
man than that of Strange is introduced. Robert 
Strange, or Strang, as his father and ancestors 
spelled their names, was born at Pomona, one 
of the Orkney Islands, in 1721. Till the age of 
fourteen he received such education as the 
country afforded, and which terminated, as he 
himself said, in an excellent grammar school, 
where he attained some general knowledge of i 
the classics. The death of his father while he | 
was yet a boy rendered it necessary that he 
should adopt some business or profession ; his 
own inclination tended towards a sea-faring life, 
but the -wishes of his family induced him to 
submit his -will to theirs, and to turn his 
attention to the law; he accordingly entered 
the office of a brother in Edinburgh, with whom 
he remained, however, but a short time, when 
he was articled for six years to Richard 
Cooper, an engi'aver of some eminence who had 
settled in Edinburgh. Prior to this he had 
made a sea voyage of a few weeks in a small 
man-of-war, sufficiently long, however, to cure 
his inclination for a sailor's life. Strange’s 
apprenticeship to Cooper seems to have termi- 
nated in 1741, from which date till 1745 he 
appeal’s to have settled in Edinburgh as an en- 
graver. The attempt of the Pretender to place 
a Stuart once more on the throne of these 
realms, enlisted the sympathies of Strange, who 
joined the Jacobite forces, obtained a commission 
in the Life Guards, and continued -with the rebel 
army tiU its defeat and dispersion at Culloden. 

“Hor was the only service he rendered to the 
Jacobite cause that of the s-word; his graver, too, 

Memoirs of Sia Robert Strange, Knt,, En- 
graver; AND OP mu Brother-in-La-w, Andrew Lumis- 
den, Private Secretary to the Stuart Princes. By 
James Denistoun of Dennistoun. Two Vols. Pub- 
lished by Longman & Co. 


was volunteered, like the pen of Monti'ose, to render 
glorious his ideal of royalty, ilr. Robert Ch.ambers, 
in his Biographical Lictionai'y of eminent Scots- 
men, tells ns that Strange, then residing in 
Stewart’s Close, was commissioned, during the 
Prince’s visit to Edinburgh, to engrave a half- 
length portrait of him ; he looks out of an oval 
window or frame over a stone ledge or pedestal, 
with the motto, JEverso missus sucenyrere seclo.^ 
Tliis print, t^e earliest known work of its author 
on his own account, was regained as a wonder of 
art by those visitors of distinction who watched its 
progress with, the interest of partisans. The plate, 
10.1- mches by 71, remains in possession of the 
family. Its epigraph, ^ A Paris, chez Cherean, 
Rue »St. laques, C.P.R.,’ may have been either a 
blind adopted on publication, or possibly an addition, 
made subsequently in France, for a re-issue of 
impressions there. Charles wears the star and 
broad ribbon of the Garter ; liis weapons — a two- 
handed sword, Medusa shield, and antique casket, 
■with the Prince of "Wales’ feather — lean against the 
pedestal, interlaced with an olive branch. The 
tune had not yet amved when Strange was to lead 
public taste to better things, so, following a fashion 
which Houbraken and others had established, he 
overcharged this plate, and that of Dr. Pitcaira, 
■ftith ponderous allegorical aece.ssories, which deprive 
the tigimes of their due importance. Notwith- 
standing these redundant accompaniments, the 
composition is not ineffective. On close examination, 
however, certain delicate passages are found to be 
deficient, wMle those more strongly marked stand 
well out. The flesh tones are partially maiTed by 
macrot ; the laced ruffles ana coat - embroidery 
appear somewhat bhuTcd and slovenly ; but, 
looldng to the faithful and sharp worldng out of 
the subsidiary portions, I should ascribe the latter 
at least of these defects rather to haste and inter- 
rupted labour- than to -want of skill or taste. The 
hJeeness is rather unfavourable, as the youthlul, 
open expression of the Prince’s othc-r porti-aits is 
wanting in these heavy features. "We shall see 
that, towm-dsthe close of Sti-ange'slongpofessional 
life, in 1789, he entertained the idea of re-issuing 
this piint in a finished state, ^ and of mating it -witli 
one of Cardinal York. It is of ^ great rarity, and 
appears unknown at the British Museum and 
Bibliotheque Imperial.” 

After remainiog concealed in the Highlands 
for some time, Strange returned privately to 
Edinburgh, where he continued to maintain 
himself secretly, by the sale of “sketchy,” 
portraits of the rival leaders in the rebellion; 
at length he procured a safe conduct to London, 
intending to embark for Fi-ance. He had in 
the meantime, that is in 1747, obtained the hand 
of the young lady for -whom he had forfeited 
his allegiance to his rightful sovereign, more 
than as it would seem for any particular affection 
he felt for the cause of Charles Stuart. His 
wife was Isabella Lumisden, sister of the Pre- 
tender’s private secretary, Andre Lumisden. 
Mr. Dennistoun introduces some amusing 
epistolary correspondence between the said 
Andrew, when in exile, and various membei’s of 
his family. The fair Isabella was a staunch 
Jacobite, shrewd, lively, and with a good stock 
of soimd sense ; some of her letters would re- 
pay extracting into our columns, could -we find 
space for them. Shortly after his mai-riage 
Strange repaired to Rouen to study dra-wing, 
under Descamps, the author of “ The Lives of 
Flemish and Dutch Painters,” and professor of 
drawing, in that city ; he carried off a prize for 
design in the academy of that city, 

“No inconsiderable success in a country W'here 
drawing has been generally more attended to than 
■srith us. Hitherto, his leaning had been towards 
miniature painting, but, flattered by the prospect of 
soon rivalling any engraver in Rouen, he was re- 
solved to adopt this profession, and to follow it in 
Paris. Thither accormngly he proceeded, as we ha-ve 
seeBj about Midsummer, 1749, and lost no time in 
settling himself in the atelier of Jacques Philippe Le 
Bas. This artist was then at the height of his fame, 
not only as a most laborious engraver, whose plates 
are said to exceed five hundi-ed in number, but as an 
instructor whose pupils gained him high credit. 
Although we do not possess materials indicating 
Mr. Sti-ange’s progi-ess under tliis master, there 
can be no question of his diligence and success, 
stimulated by anxiety to rejoin his ^vife and cliild, 
as well as by the prospect of fai-ther domestic 
demands on his professional exertions. It -was there 

* “ Hunc saltern everso juveuem sucem-reTe seclo, 

Ne prohibete.” 

Virg. Greorg. i. 500. 


he became acquainted with the dry-point or needle ; 
an msb'ument which Ms ingenuity greatly im- 
proved, applying it in v.ai'ious novel ways to 
develope the beauties and resources of his art. 
Indeed, we shall see that the magic softness and 
unity of his matured style -were chiefly oiving to a 
judicious adaptation of* this tool, and to cutting 
away from its pointings with the gi-aver.” 

Passing over the labours of the Scottish en- 
graver under his Parisian master, who seems to 
have been so well pleased with the progress of 
his pupil as to desire to retaiu him in his ser- 
vice, we come to the period when, all appre- 
hension of danger from the part he took in 
favour of the Pretender having pa^-sed away, he 
again returned to England. 

“ Early in October, 17o0, he left Paris for London, 
where, ui the following spring, he resolved to 
establish himself, Imping for better ciieouragomcnt 
and a freer access to pictures worthy of his b-urin 
than he could have looked for in the Scottish 
meh’opolis ; indeed, he never returned to Edin- 
burgh after 1748. Mrs. Strange gladly joined him 
■nitn her girl, haiing spent hut few montlis in lug 
society since their love-man-iage four years before. 
Immediately upon his settling in Parhamoiit Street, 
ho imported from Rome, through Mr. Lumisden, a 
number of eugrarings after celebrated masters, either 
as commissions for ftiends, or as seems more likely, 
for general sale, with a riew to extend in England 
a taste for works of a high class, — an object of 
wMch tlu-ough life he never lost sight, and wMcli 
he endeavoui-ed to promote hy hazarding extensive 
speculations in prints and pictures, as -well as 
thi-ough Ms own works. Along with the first lot 
of engravings, to the value of about fifty dollars 
(including those from the Vatican and Farnesian 
frescoes, and others after Cai-lo Maratti and Salvator 
Rosa), lilr. Lumisden infoi-med him that ‘ Mai-atti 
himself never engi-aved any of Ms owti designs : 
Guido indeed did, hut the plates are not no-w 
extant, and 'tis rare to find copies of these prints. 
If I can meet -with any of them I shall be sure to 
buy them for you.' Other remittances of the same 
sort accordingly foRow’ed in after yeai’s.” 

Hia first occupation in London was to super- 
intend the engraving of a set of anatomical plates 
for his friend and fellow countryman Dr. W. 
Hunter, the eminent surgeon ; the plates were 
mostly engraved by French artists, after 
drawings by Van Rymsdyk. 

“During the foUo^wing yeai- he was able to devote 
himself to more congenial labours, in preparing the 
palates of his Magdelen and Cleopatra, both after 
Guido, The latter was from a picture belonging to 
the Princess of AVales, to whom hothivero inscribed, 
— a circumstance throwing additional light upon, 
this extract from Iklr. Lumisden’ a letter to liim of 
the 13th June, 1752 : ‘II gives me a sensible 
pleasure to hear that you have at last found proper 
pietm-es, and should have been still more so had 
you procured them by the means of some one else 
but I can add nothing to what my friend in Edin- 
bm*gh has so judiciously said to yon on this head, 
for I know your prudence will make the best use of 
wdiat has happened, mthout giving any one just 
reason to say that a change of fortime has produced 
in you change of sentiment.’ hXr. Strange was 
certainly no bigoted Jacobite ; but -^’e shall after- 
wards find that this peace -offering to the rising 
powers failed to concihate the future monarch. It 
was, indeed, with the special exception of Ms 
Apotheosis after TVest, the last as well as the first 
time our artist sought patrondge by the then almost 
universal expedient of a dedication. 

“These companion engi-avings, W'Mch^were issued 
in the spring of 1753, at only four sMUings each, 
are probably as popular as any that ever came from 
Ms burin, and fully waiTant M. Chai-les Le Blanc’s 
observation, that ‘ Strange’s improvement ivasmost 
rapid, the works wMch he put forth soon after 
quitting M. Le Bas estahlishing Ms reputation as one 
of the most distinguished engravers in Europe.' ” 

Lumisden, who was still an exUe abroad witlr 
the Chevalier, was most desirous that his 
brother-in-law, with whom he mainfcaiaed a 
constant intercourse by letter, and to whom he 
was sincerely attached, should visit Rome. 

“ In November, 1755, Mr. Lumisden writes to 
Mm thus ; ‘ I begin to anticipate the pleaaiu-e of 
seeiag you here. If you continue the design of 
coming to this place, I flatter myself that I shall 
have httle difficulty to get you full access to all the 
principal collections; and, vvith regard to other 
things, it shall be my business to make your abode 
as easy and agreeable to you as possible. I shall 
have a particular eye to such pictures as I think 
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may be proper for you. Althoug*]! the paiiitors 
biive chiefly employe d tlieir pencils ou religious 
suhjeots, yet they have not entirely ncg'loctcd 
fane history j iiud there are no doiiht Bcvoral of 
the hitter hero not yet engraved. And such as are 
engraved are gonerally badly executed ; vritness 
the Battle of Alexander and Dnrius, the Sacrifice 
of Pol^^xcna, Xenophon sacrificing to Diana, and 
the liape of the Sabines, — all capital pieces of 
Pieti-o da Cortona ctidicd by Pietro Anuila. The 
picture you mention, of Antony and Cleopatra — 
which you are told is by Cortona, but which I believe 
is rather by Guercino, the great iiiustcr of expression 
—would liuiko a noble print, and, as I am informed, 
never was engraved.’ ” 

Owing to a yarioby of circumstancoB Strange did 
not seb out for Italy till the eummer of 1760 ; in 
the mean time he had contrived to offend the 
Prince of ^yales> afterwards Georg© III., and 
his Royal Highnese’ favourite Lord Bute, by 
refusing to engrave their portraits painted by 
Allan Ramsay ; such refusal was supposed 
by the painter and assumed by the Prince to 
have had its origin in the political feelings of the 
engraver, whose excuse was, that having other 
works he was engaged to complete, he felt 
unwilling to enter upon new ones, especially as 
ho was desirous of going to Italy as early as he 
could leave home. Moreover the price offered 
for the plates, one hundred guineas, he did not 
conceive to be an adequate remuneration. But 
whatever were his motives for the refusal, it 
was for a long time a bar to I’oyal patronage ; 
some five-and-twenty years elapsed ere he was 
readmitted to his sovereign’s favour, while, in 
the interval the Royal Academy had been 
founded, and his name permanently and 
pointedly passed over, 

“Mr. Strange’s iourney to Italy was suggested 
by the admiration he had long entertained for the 
artists of that favoured land, and by believing that 
a residence there was essential in order to imbiho a 
feeling for high Art, and attain to its execution. 
His object, therefore, was rather to study woxlcs of 
tlie great masters, and to lay up a store of cai’efiil 
drawings -whereon to exercise^ his graver after liis 
retunij than to pursue liia imme^ate profession 
while in that country. Hitherto liis drawings had 
been generally in red chalk ; but ho now devoted 
himself to miniatine, for which his early inclination 
had cliiefly lain, and, by a process claimed for him 
as an invention, he attiiiiied to high perfection in 
-water-colour painting upon prepared skin, called in 
Italy poUe di cap07ie. On reaching Plorence he at 
once applied for insphation to the highest source, 
and selected the most popular of Banaelc’s easel 
pictures for a beginning. Of his success Lumisden 
thus reports to their old family friend, Sir Stuart 
Thxiepknd, 17th June, 1761 : ‘ I have now the 
happiness of my dear Bobie’s company. His works 
axe ■univei'sally admired by the artists as well as 
by the vhfcuosi here. They expressed the utmost 
surprise at the elegant drawing he has done of 
Balfaele’s Madonna della Sedia. Ho has almost 
finished a dra-wing of Domenichino’s St. Cecilia, in 
the Borghese Palace. He next intends to make a 
dra-wing of Guido’s Herodias in the Coraini Palace 
as its companion ; after which he goes to Naples to 
see the fine things there, as they reckon the spring 
the best season for that excursion. Robic no doubt 
-will reap vast advantage from his Italian journey, 
particularly as he will^ carry home with him 
ma wings of the moat capital pictures as have either 
not been engraved, or have been badly done.’ ” 

Sfcmnge returned to London in 1765, and 
although he came back laden with honours by 
the artist-societies of the continent, he found 
that he was destined to receive a different award 
in England. 

“ NatmuRy fond of praise and sensitive to ob- 
loquy, Strange found much to disappoint him on 
reaching home, ilfter years spent abroad, at many 
sacrifices, in earnest study of the master-pieces of 
painting, and after his success had been attested by 
the diplomas of five foreign academies, and by com- 
pliments showered from all quarters, ho returned 
to the Exidbition closed against nis works, the 
artists cabalhng against his fame, and himself ex- 
cluded from anv share of court favour at the moment 
when it was first extended to Art, ‘ I consulted 
with luy friends,’ ho writes to Lord Bute, ^how I 
your lordship’s protection. Conscious 
I.had done nothing that should have deprived 
me OT^mat honem, I had hoped that your ownre- 
ni^on and my long absence would have at len^h 
resenttnent : but in rain,— I was 
assured that you -Hie inflexible. I wished no 


doubt to have the honour of showing my dra-wings 
to the king, but I foimd every avenue shut against 
me. No situation, my lord, could be more disagree- 
able than mine was at that period. The plan I had 
for years been engaged in had expended, 1 may say, 
the whole of my Uttle fortune, and the purchases I 
had made abroad were at that time dispersed over 
the Continent. It would have required a mind 
superior to misfortuues not to have felt extremely 
m such circumstances, and to hear up against the 
difficulties which sui-roundcd me. U;^n closing the 
subscription for my [nex^ four historical prints, I 
informed the public that I was going abroad to pro- 
cure the necessary assistance for forwarding this 
worlc. Scarce had this advertisement appeai-ed 
when fresh sarcasms were thrown out in the papers, 
and the public were cautioned not to encourage my 
works, because every line of them forsooth was not 
to he done with my own hands : as if it had been a 
matter of importance whether the background of a 
subject, or the fold of a piece of drapery, were to bo 
dead- coloured either by an Englishman or a French- 
man ; and as if wo had not foreigners daily intro- 
duced into ilxia country who are encouraged in pro- 
ferenco even to the natives of siiperior merit,’ ’’ 

It is not a little remarkable that Mr. Dennis- 
toun’s book should have appeared almost at 
the luoment when the Royal Academy has 
rendered tardy justice to the art of engraving by- 
admitting its professors to the full honours of 
the institution. Strange felt his art — and, not 
improbably, himself— insulted by the exclusion 
when the Academy was founded : he publicly 
charged the academicians with illiberal treat- 
ment, meanness, imposition, and falsehood;” 
accusations which, his biographer states, “assume 
a somewhat plausible colour, from the early 
admission of his rival and enemy Bartalozzi as 
an academician, as well as from the obnoxious 
exclusion being speedily modified, as regarded 
the secondary rank of Associate. 

The quarrel, so to speak, between the Court 
and Strange terminated in 1781, when the latter 
proposed to engrave the “Apotheosis of the 
young Princes, Octavius and Alfred,” painted 
by West, a subject says Mr. Dennistoun, 
“ especially appealing to the sympathies of his 
sovereign, and well calculated for a peace- 
offering to tho ruffled feelings of majesty.” 
Strange presented proof-impressions of tho plate 
to their majesties at the “ Queen’s House,” and 
the King soon after knighted the engraver at St. 
James’s. Mrs., now Lady Strange, forgot, or at 
least laid aside, all her Jacobite principles at the 
turn the fortunes of her husband had taken. 
We cannot forbear extracting one of her letters 
to her brother Andrew Lumisden on this 
occasion. 

“London, Jan. 17 , 1787 . 

“ My dearest Brother, — I thank you for your 
most land fjpor on the 12th cm-rt. Xou say true, 
my Knight has obtained a complcat victory over all 
his cnemeys, which gives a relish to the whole : for 
pai’ticulars X refere you to Mr. McGowan, We 
have had a continual levee every forenoon ever 
since wo obtained our envied honours. Envied I’m 
sure we arc, hut that’s abetter state than pity. My 
mind is unalterable ; I feel pleasure in what gives 
it to my best friends. I hope the honours of my 
family will not stop here my children, in following 
our example, -will go on in the way -we have done. 
Vii-tuious industi-y and frugality will never fail to 
produce what a good man or woman ought to -wish 
for : every person should strive to get to the head 
of Ms profession. What Kuig David has said is 
ever in my mind, ‘ I have been young and now I 
am old, but I never saw tlie rightious forsaken, nor 
their seed beging their broad,’ ‘ When a man’s 
ways please the Lord, he makoth his enemyes to be 
at peace -with him.’ I hope you’ll he here before 
my Chevalier goes to Paris, wMeh will be about the 
end of next month. I’m sure you are better where 
you are than here just now : the wounder will not 
last long, and then we’B be quiet and happy. This 
night Andrew is returned to the Temple, Bell is 
visiting, so the penis all my company : this evening 
my Knight drunk tea -with me, and is retired to 
look over his works, * * * ♦ I ever am, my dearest 
brother, your affect, sister, 

“ Isabella. Strange.” 

We wish we had space for Mr. Bennistoun’s 
opinion on Strange's works, but we are com- 
pelled to break off our notice rather abruptly, 
by commending these volumes, as we do 
heartily, to general attention. 


THE EOYAL PICTURES, 

UNDINE. 

JD. Macllsc, B.A., Painter. C. W. Sliari)e, Engraver. 

Size of the Picture, 2 ft. by 1 ft. 5 in. 

Db la Mottb Fouqhe in his exquisite romance 
of “ Undine ” has furnished Maclise with tho 
theme of this picture. The passage illustrated 
is that in which the young knight Huldbraud 
of Kingstetten conducts his beautiful bride, 
mounted on a richly caparisoned steed, through 
the forest, followed by the dreamy monk. Father 
Heilmann. The spirit of the waters, Kiihloborn, 
the uncle and guardian of Undine, having 
assumed the human form, watches thoir progress 
to protect them from “the madcap mimes of 
earth, and gnomes that haunt the woods.” But 
tho soul which by marriage was accorded to 
Undine, had separated her from tho beings with 
whom she had been associated by birth ; she 
repels the advances and declines the further 
guardianship of her uncle. In expressing his 
wrath, he terrifies tho young bride, who shrieks 
and calls her husband to her aid. The knight 
springs to her side, draws his sword, and strikes 
at the head of Kiihloborn. The sword flashes 
merely through a torrent, which, foaming from 
the hill'Side, splashes among the group, while a 
voice is heard to exclaim, “Brave knight, con- 
tinue always with the same courage to dOfend 
your lovely little wife ! ” 

The incident is happily illustmted by tho 
painter: in treating this theme he has found 
matter for that play of fancy and that inventive 
power which mark so many of his works. The 
picture is richly coloured and elaborately painted. 

The artist, Daniel Maclise, is a native of the 
city of Cork ; he is, as the name indicates, of 
Scottish descent. While yet “undor age,” ho 
entered London, became a student of the Royal 
Academy, and obtained all the medals, including 
the gold medal which that body awards. In 
1833 he exhibited his fii'st picture — “Mokanna 
Unveiling his Features toZelica” — at tho British 
Institution. In 1835 he was elected an Associate; 
and in 1841 ho was promoted to full academic 
honours. From the commencement of his 
career to the present time, he has laboured 
worthily and successfully to sustain the repu- 
tation he obtained at his outset in life. His 
pictures are numerous, and generally of large 
size. As an historic painter, he is justly regarded 
as one of the leading “ glories ” of the British 
school, and his claim to a distinguished position 
is acknowledged in every country of Europe. 
He is still in the prime of life, and in the vigour 
of intellect ; his mind has been highly culti- 
vated, and his professional knowledge carefully 
matured. 

In the works of Maclise nothing is more 
impressive than the redundant imagination 
which they everywhere display. In many of his 
recent compositions, there is ample material for 
twenty ordinary pictures. Who can contemplate 
any of the productions of Ms fertile pencil with- 
out astonishment at the limitless resources 
whence he draws his properties and accessories 1 
It is true, if there were less of these he would 
be more essentially historical ; but with a deep 
sense of the embarrassments of composition, we 
are overwhelmed with the seeming profusion 
and originality of circumstance in his works. 
His genius is equally at home in poetry, Mstory, 
and dramatic incident. The imagination he 
displays is a gift q^ature, but the use he makes 
of it exhibits car®l and laborious cultivation. 
He draws with aoourocy and elegance, and 
admirable as are his feminine impersonations, 
there is yet a presence and a dignity about his 
male figures which are a sufficient introduction 
to the visitor, who is assured of being in good 
society. Maclise is gifted with many of the 
most valuable powers wMch a painter can 
possess. Though his works have a tendency in 
mannerism towards the hardness of the modem 
German school, wMch gives them much of the 
appearance of frescoes, there is in them an 
exuberance of fancy, and so vast an amount of 
poetical imagery, as to offer to the spectator 
abundant sources of pleasant study. 

This picture of “ Undine ” is in the collection 
at Osborne. 
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BBITISH INDUSTRIES. 

COAL AND lEON. 


Aoes before man appeared upon the surface 
of the earth, huge arborescent ferns, and 
forests of reeddike plants, grew in the 
valleys which were extended between the 
red sandstone mountains, and in the deltas^ 
produced by the great torrents sweeping 
from the limestone hills, which then con- 
stituted, what are now, the British Islands* 
Erom alterations that have taken place in 
the relative positions of land and water, 
and some other causes that are not so 
readily determined, the temperature of this 
portion of the earth’s sui'face has con- 
siderably changed since that period. Then, 
in all probability, a tropical heat prevailed, 
and the solar rays poured down upon a 
teeming vegetation such an intensity of 
light, as is now enjoyed only in the regions 
of the equator. These curious plants grew 
rapidly and perished speedily, to give place 
to a new and yet more vigorous vegetation, 
the whole decaying, — ^trees and weeds mat- 
ting in their decay, into a peat-like mass of 
carbonaceous matter. Under the great 
changes which were at this epoch brought 
about by hoods and other causes, this 
vegetable matter became buried under 
thick deposits of mud and sand. Upon the 
bed thus formed, another series of similar 
plants gx''ew, decayed, and, undergoing the 
same process formed a second vegetable 
bed. Thus layer above layer were formed 
our coal beds, the process extending over a 
very prolonged period. The duration of 
this epoch may be judged of by the evidence 
given us from actual survey, that the coal- 
measui’e series of rocks extend to a depth 
of 20,000 feet firom the surface. 

Upon the plants which have grown and 
decayed so far back in time, the present 
commercial importance of Great Britain 
depends. Take from us our coal and our 
iron, and we should soon sink to a thii'd- 
rate power in the political scale. May not 
the dioration of England’s supi'emacy be 
measured by the dui’ation of her coal beds ? 
We are now recovering from the earth at 
least 50,000,000 of tons of coal annually, 
and this quantity, enormous as it is, is 
being rapidly increased. At this rate of 
demand, it has been calculated that . our 
coal beds will become exhausted in about 
2000 years. When we regard the enoi'mons 
undeveloped stores of the western world, it 
appears not improbable that civilisation 
may travel westward, and that its great 
centres may be determined by similar geo- 
logical conditions to those which strikingly 
regulate the accumulations of population 
over our own islands. 

Every effort of human industry is but 
the application of natural powers to some 
economical end. In our infinitely varied 
machines, propelled' by steam, we see but 
the development of powers which have been 
locked up for ages in the earth’s crust. 
The heat which we now develope to produce 
mechanical power is but an exact equivalent 
of that heat under the influence of which 
were produced those plants from which our 
coals are foi^med. 

It is curious to trace the dependence of 
the present; on the past, to mark out the 
relations between effects now developing 
themselves, and causes reaching back into 
the deep abyss of time ; but we must quit 
this subject, our business being only with 
“ the living present.” 

Coal is distributed over four great areas, 
and scattered patches are found more or 
less sufrounding these. The four great coal 
fields are the Scotch coal field, extending 


from sea to sea, from Edinburgh to Sthling ; 
— the Durham, and the Northumberland 
coalfields, and the smaller Cumberland field 
extending from near Carlisle to White- 
haven ; — the extensive and busy Lancashire, 
and Staffordshire coalfields ; — and the South 
Wales coal field, extending from Monmouth 
towards Pembroke to St. Davids. The 
coal fields of this kingdom produce fuel 
diffping widely in its character. These 
varieties are popularly known as 
Cannel Coal, 

Household Coal, 

Anthracite or Stone Coal, 

Steam Coal, 

Cokeing Coal. 

These coals are distinguished from each 
other by their containing more or less 
bituminous matter, separating by ordinary 
distillation, or carbon in a more fixed con- 
dition. Some coal contains a large quantity 
of eai-thy and ferruginous matter, forming 
white or red ashes, while the best varieties 
of household coal are very free from these 
admixtures. 

Cannel coal is a peculiar variety of the 
bituminous coals, its volatile constituents 
distilling very freely and forming a gas 
which has a high illuminating power. An- 
thracite is nearly pure carbon. In most 
instances it may be regarded as ordinary 
coal, from which the bituminous matter 
has been removed, by the slow influence of 
heat under great pressure. Coking coal is 
distingxxished by the large quantity of 
carbon which enters into its composition, in 
some of the best varieties amounting to as 
much as 80 per cent. Steam coal, distin- 
guished as such, is remarkable for the 
rapidity with which it developes heat, and 
the general intensity of its combustion. The 
best steam coals are produced in the South 
Wales coal field — and household coals 
superior to any others are obtained from 
the neighbourhood of Newcastle, The 
Wallsend coals have long been celebrated 
in the metropolis. The colliery from which j 
this coal was obtained was worked at the 
extremity of the Roman Wall, hence its i 
name. The best coal from this mine has 
long been worked out, the colliery is still in 
operation, but producing coal of an inferior 
quality. The celebrity of Wallsend coal 
was, however, so great that e^ry good 
household coal still sells in the metropolitan 
market as Wallsend. No doubt many of 
the collieries are working upon other parts 
of the same seam as that which produced 
true Wallsend coal. 

The quantities of coal produced in the 
Northumberland coal-field alone, was deter- 
mined with much accuracy for a coal-trgde 
committee in the years 1851 and 1852, to be 
as follows. Since that time there has been 
still a proportional increase in evei'y depai^t- 


ment. 

Los now and 
OOASTWArs. 

Over Sea, 

Totad. 


Tods. 

Tons. 

Tons. 

1851... 

...5,707,786 

2,180,070 

7,887,806 

1852. . . 

...0,000,337 

2,234.546 

8,334,883 

Increase 1852 292, 601 

164,470 

447,077 




Tons. 


Total quantity sent from the T 3 me and 
neighbourhood in the year 1852 .... 
Quantity used in home consumption 
not less than 


1 3,334,883 
1 6,000,000 


14,334,883 

These figures are taken from papers read 
by Mr. Thomas Young Hall before the 
North of England Institute of Mining 
Engineers, who makes the average quantity 
of coal taken annually from the Durham 
and Northumberland coal field, upon the 
examination of a number of years, as 
13,517,069 tons. This is of course only 


about oneffourth of the quantity of coal 
raised from the other coal fields of the 
kingdom. With the increasing demands 
made upon the coal fields, by the increasing 
employment of machinery, and the great 
extension of manufactories, numerous im- 
provements have been introduced. For- 
merly there was no sufficient demand for 
coal dust, or for those small pieces known 
technically as mtts. These were allowed to 
accumulate in heaps upon the mines, and ’ 
were there burnt as waste, the ashes being 
sometimes distributed over the soil. The 
small coal in many of the districts was 
found mixed with iron-pyrites, the sidphuret 
of iroUj known locally by the name of 
trasses. These rendered such coal unfit for 
any of the purposes to which coke is now 
applied. A machine for cleansing, by 
washing, has been introduced into the 
colliery district by Mr. Morrison. By this 
mprovement, and stimulated by the rapidly 
increasing demand, all the small, and 
formerly waste, coal is now manufactured 
, into and distributed over the country by 
j railway and by vessel in every direction. 
Mr. T. Y. Hall whose account of the coal 
produce of the North we have already 
quoted, gives the following as his estimate 
of the value of this important branch of 
British industry : — 

' Incldeu- 

! Tons per tals or 

Annum. aent. WorMng. Leadiug. Interest, 

^150,000 de600,000 £460,000 £450,000 

Steam,* 3,500,500 87,600 758,333 204,167 262,600 

Household 3,500,500 87,500 933,333 204,167 262,600 

13,001,000 £326,000 £2,201,666 £858,384 £976,000 

these making a grand total of 4,450,000^. 
This is certainly understating the value of 
the capital in the North British coal fields. 
Another writer informs us that after all 
research and inquiry, and taking a general 
view of the entfre northern district of 
Newcastle and Duiffiam, I think we may 
estimate the capital invested in the collieiies 
to be about ten millions of money. The 
lessees of coal, as well as the proprietors 
who work their own royalties, are veiy 
wealthy. The capitals employed in mining 
and working the three largest coal concerns 
are not less than 500, 000?, each. These 
concerns may comprise from six to twelve 
separate mines, and all the respective 
engines, waggons, and horses. The mining 
of a single colliery (ail things included) will 
cost from 50,000?. to 80,000?., and even as 
high as 200,000?. in extreme cases. These 
observations apply to the great partner- 
ships, and to the grandees of the frade, 
such as Lord Londonderry’s trustees, the 
Countess of Durham’s executors, the great 
Hetton Coal Company, Lord Ravensworth 
and partners, the latter partnership called 
the ^ Grand Abies,’ in all of which there 
can bo bttle doubt that the capital sunk, 
with machinery and plant must approach 
to 500,000?. each.”* Having sketched in 
general outline the conditions of the ^^indus- 
tries of the coal-fields,” we proceed to 
consider something of the iron formations 
; and produce. It is necessary however to 
I premise that it is intended from time to 
j time to return to the examinUtion of the 
I manufactures directly from the coal, as 
coke, gas, naphtha, paraffine and the mineral 
oils generally, and such as are dependent 
on the coal so far as to be seated on the 
great sites for the production of our fossil 
fuels, as chemical works, and the like. 

InoN. — ^Iron ores are distributed exten- 
sively over the United Kingdom. Some 
varieties are always found associated with 
the coal formations, such as the argillaceous 
iron ores which are carbonates of iron. 
These are by far the more important iron 
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ores, as from them the largest quantities of 
our pig iron are manufactured. We must 
howevell* particularize the districts in which 
different kinds of iron ore are found. The 
black band iron ore of Scotland is found 
near Linlithgow, around Glasgow, at Irvine, 
and near Ayr ; and over the Scotch coal- 
Held, extensive blast furnaces are working, 
producing iron of an excellent quality. It 
should be remarked, as indicating the value 
of attentive observation, that it is only 
within a few years any attention has 
been given to the black band iron ore of 
the sistei' kingdom. Mr. Mushett was the 
first to call attention to the value of this ; 
and hence there lias been, by this one 
application of a new natural product to our 
industries, an immense addition made to 
our national wealth. Around the northern 
coal fields iron ores are much worked and 
smelted. Lately the discovery, of an enor- 
mous deposit of iron ox'e, made at Cleavelan J, 
has given a new impetus to iron manufac- 
ture in this locality. The Yorkshire coal 
field produces very valuable iron ores, and 
Tve have therefore extensive iron-works near 
Bradford, Eotherbam, Sheffield, Chesterfield, 
and at Alfreton in Derbyshire. Near Wrex- 
ham are several important iron-works — again 
at Shrewsbury, and, as is well known, South 
Staffordshire produces an immense quantity 
of iron ore from the iron deposits of its 
coal field. Attention has recently been 
turned to a remarkable iron ore deposit 
extending over a large portion of Northamp- 
tonshire. Beyond these the coal field of 
South Wales abounds in iron ores, and 
consequently we find it bordered by exten- 
sive iron-works. All that have been named 
are to a greater or less extent districts 
producing carbonates of iron. In the 
process of manufacture it becomes impor- 
tant to mix with these carbonates some of 
the oxides of iron. The deposits of the 
haematite ore, a peroxide of iron, near 
Whitehaven and Furness Abbey, are extra- 
ordinary. An immense trade has sprung up 
in these localities from the increasing value 
of these ores. One manufactory of iron 
from the hsematites is near Whitehaven, 
and another uear Dlverstone, -in which 
charcoal is used for the production of iron, 
This ^ is the only charcoal iron-work now 
existing in this counti'y, although formerly 
all our iron was made with wood-fuel. 

Around Dean-forest, and Bristol, and in 
Cornwall and Devon, these peroxides of 
iron are found and worked. Formerly 
very extensive iron-works existed in Sussex, 
and some of the eastern counties, where the 
iron was made from the ore of the green- 
sand formations. Thaxted in Essex was at 
one period the seat of the steel manufacture, 
but by exhausting the forests the trade 
was lost. There are a few other spots 
where iron ores are produced, and from the 
immense demand which has for many years 
been made upon our iron manufiictures, 
diligent search has been instituted over 
districts where this valuable metal was 
scarcely known to exist a few years since. 
The distribution of iron is found to be far 
more extensive than was imagined, and 
from the new discoveries which are con- 
stantly be^ made, we may safely declare 
that our iron oi'es are as extensive as our 
coal fields, that as long as the one continues 
the other will endure. We may calculate 
on a greatly increasing demand and supply, 
but the probability is that both coal and 
will last for many thousand years, and 
branches of 

Jstatish .industry, to stimulate commercial 
afford. wide fields of 
laDourfonother^enerations of artisans. 

B.H. 


THE BERNAL COLLECTION. 


Throucjuout the whole of last month a sale has 
unceasingly occupied the attention of couuoisseur.s 
aud the dilletanti, which has been very justly 
characterised by a contemporary as “ one of the 
most remarkable sales on recorA’’ We readily 
acquiesce in the application of the term to the 
one now under our notice, but we do it for other 
reasons than seem to actuate the writers in the 
daily press. They seem sufficiently astounded 
at the lances realised, and we can well allow their 
feelings of surprise full scope, particularly when 
we reflect on the unnatural furore which has 
been skilfully excited to induce the recklessness 
of wealthy collectors. It would far surpass our 
limits to narrate a tithe of the prices obtained 
for China. As mad as March hares” is an old 
proverb, which would apply last month to the 
frequenters of Christie’s sale-room. The annals 
of auctions cannot parallel the prices then given 
for comparatively modern pottery. For example : 
a painted Sevres cup and saucer fetched 160Z., and 
another, with imitation jewelled ornament, 80Z, ,* 
a pair of turquoise vases sold for 1,350 guineas. 
But the climax was reached in the purchase of a 
pair of Rose du> Barry Vases for 1,850 guineas, 
the competitors being the Marquis of Hertford, 
Baron Eothschild, and Mr,^ Hope. To make the 
wonder still greater, Mr. Bernal had purchased 
these vases of Mr. Thomas Baring some few years 
ago for 200?,, that gentleman hardly thinking 
them good enough to keep for himself. Such a 
profitable investment of 200?. as this has been 
rarely happens to collectors of old China ; thou- 
sands of pounds have been nearly realised by the 
outlay of hundreds, and it is this which has 
made the sale eminently remarkable.” 

Mr. Bernal was notoriously known as a ‘‘ pru- 
dent ” collector — a very “ careful ” buyer. The 
dealers were all aware that he would have a good 
thing if at a reasonable or cheap price, but not 
otherwise. He never allowed enthusiasm to 
interfere with his calm course; and he found 
enough to form a large collection always “in 
the market ” at a reasonable rate. He was not 
a man to be humbugged” by dealers' tales, 
but had judgment sufficient to rely on his own 
opinion, and buy intrinsically viduable things, in 
many instances, from traders who did not them- 
selves fully know the interest or true historic 
value of the objects they offered. Mr. Bernal 
never believed that money could secure so good 
a collection judgment; and that he was correct 
is evidenced by the result which has followed 
the dispersal of his own. In this way is the sale 
again “remarkable,” and we think he would 
himself b^ greatly astonished could he see the 
solid cash now produced by it. 

The books and prints, which formed a small 
portion of his store, have also sold at “ fancy 
prices,” and far above their real value, inasmuch 
as many might have been bought at booksellers’ 
shops for a less sum. One of the most curious 
incidents of the print sale was the purchase of 
an impression of Hogarth's “ Modern Midnight 
Conversation ” for 78 guineas, simply because 
the word modem was spelt with two d’& ; and 
anothern equally important variation of the in- 
scription occurred. How this very print was 
purchased of Colnaghi in the plain way of busi- 
ness for ll. 10s. Tbe first and most reasonable 
way, in the minds of most persons, of accounting 
for this gigantic increase in price, will be that ■ 
some wealthy collector had determined, in oppo- 
sition to all the world, to secure it regardless of 
cost. Not BO ! The British Museum is the 
“ fortunate possessor” of the rarity, and boldly 
secured the mis-spelled impression from the 
clutches of other insane bidders only to place it 
with other impressions of the same plate with 
the inscriptions spelt propetdy f Who shall speak 
of the advantages of education in future, when 
the absolute money value of bad spelling is 
4000 per cent. ? B’s are up in the market I ! 

The pictures all realised good prices, particu- 
larly when it is considered that they would 
scarcely be esteemed as works of art, except in 
few instances. The portrait of Madame Pompa- ' 
dour, by Greuze, brought 180 guineas ; and some 
others, possessing only a limited local interest, 
such as “A Skating Scene on the Moat at Ant- 


werp,” fetched 35?. They were precisely the class 
of pictures which are occasionally seen at obscure 
sales, and are bought at prices varying from 
one pound to five. It has indeed been asseiijcd 
that an average of five pounds was really about 
the cost price of each picture to the late pro- 
prietor. Certainly no man ever “invested” 
money better than he. 

A memorial emanating from the Society of 
Arts to the government, urged on them the 
purchase of the collection entire. With con- 
siderable tact the framers of that petition 
<5.ppealed, like men of business, to the possible 
“ market value ” of the whole, and veiy sensibly 
urged the government to buy it entire, because 
governments bad before refused entire collec- 
tions, and then had to purchase portions only 
at advanced prices, which ended in their paying 
more for a port than they might have paid for 
the whole. But this eminently practical way 
of treating the question naturally failed with a 
government which usually prefers the most 
tedious and expensive mode of acquiring any- 
thing ; hence “ fancy prices ” have been paid, by 
a smaller grant of public money, to secure to 
the British Museum and Marlborough House, a 
few articles, when double the number might 
have been obtained almost for a nominal sum, by 
securing the whole, selecting what was wanted, 
and selling the remainder. The absurd waste 
of public money involved in this is all the more 
extraordinary, when we remember that it is 
devoted to Sevres China, old Majolica, and mis- 
spelt Hogarths ; and this too but a few months 
after the refusal by the trustees of the British' 
Museum to purchase the Faussett collection of 
Anglo-Saxon antiquities, perfectly unique as an 
illustration of English history — the thing most 
ivanted in the British Museum — and containing 
among many other objects more than a dozen 
examples of jewelled brooches, any one of which, 
though ten centuries older, could rival a Sevres 
vase in artistic excellence ; yet the collection 
was thought not to be “high art ” by an ignorant 
member of Parliament, who tried in our house 
of representatives to shield the equally ignorant 
trustees. We boast of our Anglo-Saxon blood, 
and yet in a country where wealthy men will 
give nearly a thousand pounds for a compara- 
tively modern Porcelain Vase, the paltry sum 
of seven hundred pounds is refused by the 
national council, to purchase an entire museum 
of objects of the highest historic value ; while 
j its employes are permitted to run riot over Sevres 
and Majolica in sale-rooms, where bidders seem 
to have left their wits at the threshold. 

We regard the Bernal Collection highly, and 
are willing to allow all honour to the taste and 
zeal of its founder. We think, also, his pru- 
dence a lesson to, and a severe satire on, the 
follies of other collectors who have thronged the 
sale. But we cannot consider the aspect of the 
sale as exactly a wholesome one. It has been a 
cleverly-managed piece of excitement, got up by 
pitting rich bidders against each other. Dealers 
have not bought, for it is notorious they would 
be only boo glad to sell at prices much below 
that which articles have fetched at this sale. 
They have therefore changed their tactics, and 
worked for “ commissions, obtaining them in- 
dustriously from all quarters, and thus forcing 
up pnees to an unnatural height. This reduces 
collecting to a species of gambling, and the prices 
thus realised can never be accepted as samples 
of the real value of articles sold. 

Looking, then, at all these things, we accept 
and adopt the phrase applied to the sale, as “ one 
of the most remarkable on record.” It is so : 
not for the skilful raising of fictitious prices, bub 
that collectors should so easily fall into the trap. 
— not because S&vres vases fetch more than they 
are worth, but that buyers should be found to 
part BO easily with large sums of money. — not 
that moden'n should be spelt with two d’s on 
Hogarth’s print, but that public money should 
be wasted over the error.— not that the sale 
altogether should add to our public collections 
some few good articles at high prices ; but that 
our public collections cannot be formed as was 
this private one. These and many other reflec- 
tions arising from this sale render it most 
“ remarkable.” 
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TTTR MTTOTTTM O'P ATV/Tp-WT a t a-dt* o^^^erman worli. The foliated of tHe Venetian WiifE Glass, the 

iJlhi MUfeJiUM. Oh ORNAMENTAL ART, ornament forming the bow is most skil- being almost as light and delicate 

AT MARLBOROUGH HOUSE. disposed, and the wards of the key | floral prototype. We come next 


material itself 
as its natural 
to an entirely 


We commence our fourth series of selections from 
the Museum of Ornamental Art, with an example of 
old French taste of the Louis XV. period. The Vase 













ample, a Panel in carved oak, is of an earlier and 
better period, being a vigorous specimen of Flemish has been directed to the minutest details with cameo scroll ornaments in white. The 
Renaissance ornament of about the year 1530. The of the object. The graceful calyx of a elaborate Panel is a fine specimen of old 
gilded Key is an elegant example of a chamberlain’s fiower seems to have suggested the shape German or Flemish arabesque ornament. 
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Another tastefully designed Key in wrought 
steel bears testimony to the skill and fancy 



of the old locksmiths. The Teapot is a 
specimen of Italian earthenware of the middle 



of the last century. Beneath is an Indian 
RosE-WATEn Bottle in silver, richly decorated 


which, from the small size of the cut is only im- 
perfectly shown, is very beautiful and consistent. 
The next engraving is from a Wedgwood- ware 
ViiSE of classical design: it is similar both in 
stylo and material to that engraved on the pre- 
ceding page ; the Roman acanthus, in its various 
antique conventionalised renderings, has served 




as the type of ornament; the ancient motives, 
however’, have been by no means servilely copied. 
Our next illustration represents a silver-gilt 
Beaker and Cover of Dutch workmanship, of 
the end of the seventeenth century. The orna- 
ments of this piece are well contrasted, and very 
elegant in themselves : they are sharply and 



artistically executed m repoxisse, terminated by 
spirited chasing. In the lower part the oblique 
flutings, or gadroons, are worthy of notice as an 
original feature in ornament, whilst the shell and 
scroll pattern above is equally characteristic of 
the Louis XIY. period. The two examples in 
the next column are of modern origin ; the first 


being a Champagne Glass, manufactured by 
Messrs. Bacchus & Co., of Birmingham, and the 
other, a silver Perpume Burner of modern 



French workmanship ; the latter is a rich and 
effective specimen of ornamental design, carried 
out with great skill, every part being chased 



with the utmost degree of finish ; the style is 
entirely modern, and very original, the floriated 
ornaments being based on natural typos. 




illustrated in this journal. The Piece oe from a steel casket of ancient G-erman work, the famous school of Briot ; this specimen is an 
Ornament at the bottom of this page is taken entire surface of which is covered with beautiful excellent example of Renaissance ornament. 
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The first cut in this page is from an engraved 
Bohemian crystal glass Gobleo? of eighteenth 



a perfect model of taste or its kind ; design and 
execution being alike of the highest order ; it is 
signed C. Schmidt, Augustss. (Augsburg), and 


probably dates about the middle of the last . 
century. The Hinge in tinned iron is an effective 
example of seventeenth century Oerrhah metal 



•work of a cheap description. The original of the sor Castle, having been lent for exhibitioB in 
next cut is from Cumberland Lodge, near Wind- London by her Majesty. The Frame is 'believed 


century work. XJnderneatb is a more elegant 
specimen of Venetian glass ; the winged mount- 



ings of the stem, and the margin of the Goblet 

are edged with deep ruby ; the general form is 




very goodj all the details being well contrasted. 
The silver gilt Coveb or a Writing Tablet is 


mmMLmii 


to have been the work of Chippendale, a cele- 
brated cabinet-maker of the beginning of the 
last century, whose workshop was in St. Martin’s 


Lane. Amongst cabinet-makers, the peculiar 
style of “ rococo ” ornament here seen, is called, 
after him, the Chippendale style.” 
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II 


SCOTT AND SCOTLAND.* 


Ij? tlie immortality of Scott rested on no more solid foundation than the 
style in which the publishers of his works have at various times produced 
them, there would still be little apprehension of his name passing into 



illustrations of Marmion,” and never has the Tale of Flodden Field ” 
been represented in a more atti'active shape. ‘ But what can we say of it 
that we did not say of its predecessors? The three volumes, uniform in 
size, are also uniform in excellence ; Mr. Foster’s conception of the beau- 
tiful and the picturesque is as exquisite as ever, with, perhaps,’ more of 



forgetfulness. Artists of the highest repute have seconded blie efforts of 
the booksellers, and have shown the world, in the magic of their pencils, 
the characters -and scenes which “ the wizard of the north ” had summoned 
forth from the depths of his own fertile imagination, or' from what nature 
offered to his personal observance. In the illustrated edition of “ Marmion” 
recently published by Messrs. A. & C. Black, we have the third of Scott’s 


luxuriance, and his touch as light, graceful, and vigorous : can anything 
be more elegant than the two landscapes at the bottom of this page, so 
charmingly and naturally expressed ? Mr. Gilbert now stands alone in his 
peculiar walk, and while we see in what he has done for this volume that, 
notwithstanding the incessant demands made upon his fancy, it has lost 
none of its wonted fire, we think we recognise an almost entire absence 



principal poems they have sent out, on which the Art of Mr. Birkei 
Foster and Mr. John Gilbert has been employed. “ The Lady of the 
Lake,” and “The Lay of the Last Minstrel,” we noticed when they 
respectively appeared : we now offer our readers some examples of the 


* Marmion- : a Tale or Flodden Field. By Sm Walter Scott, Bart. With 
all his Introductions, and the Editor’s Notes. Illustrated with Eighty Engravings 
on Wood, from Drawings hy Birket . Foster and John Gilbert. Published by 
A. <fc C. Black, Edinburgh. 



of what hEis sometimes struck us as an occasional detect in his designs — 
the great height of his principal figures, especially those of females : we 
cannot discover in his illustrations of “ Marmion” auy “forms of giant 
height.” Messrs. J. B. Whymper, and Evans, the engravers of the 
drawings, must share in the merit of producing this “delicate” volume ; 
their work is the perfection of the art of wood-engraving. 


z 
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. albert purer : 

nis WORKS, HIS OOMPA.TRIOl’S, 
AND HIS TIMES.* 

BY F. W. FAIRHOLT, F.S.A. 

WITH lLLUSTB.x\Tl0lT3 FROM ORIGINAL SKETCHES 
By THE AUTHOR. 


Our parting glance at “the Athena of Germany” 
muBt comprehend a view of the life and manners 
of the people among whom Diirer and his com- 
patriots lived. Theirs were the palmy days of the 
old city, for its glories rapidly fell to decay to- 
wai’d the end of the sixteenth century. Its aspect 
now is that of a place of dignily and importance 
left to loneliness and the quiet wear of time ; 
like an antique mansion of a noble not al- 
lowed quite to decay, but merely existing 
shorn of its full glories; or else like an, “ ancient 
gentlewoman” of family, who hears about her 
a dignity to be enforced rather than observed. 
“Nuremberg — with its long, narrpw, winding, 
involved streets, its precipitous ascents and 
descents, its completely Gothic physiognomy — is 
by far the strangest old city I ever beheld ; it 
has retained in every part the aspect of the 
middle ages. No two houses resemble each 
other ; yet, differing in form, in colour, in 
height, in ornament, all have a family likeness; 
and with their peaked and carved gables, and 
projecting central balconies, and painted fronts, 
stand up in a row, like so many tall, gaunt, 
stately old maids, with the toques and stoma- 
chers of the last century. Age is here, but it 
does not suggest the idea of dilapidation or 
decay ; rather of something which has been put 
under a glass case, and preserved with care from 
all extraneous inffuences. But, what is most 
cui’ious and striking in this old city, is to see it 
stationary, while time and change are working 
such miracles and transformations everywhere 
else. The house where Martin Bebaim, four 
centuries ago, invented the sphere, and drew the 
first geographical eliarfc, is still the house of 
a map-seller. In the house where cards were 
first manufactured, cards are now sold. In the 
very shops where clocks and watches were first 
seen, you may still buy clocks and watches. 
The same families have inhabited the same 
mansions from one generation to another for 
four or five centuries.” f 
In a city where all its associations of greatness 
are with the past, and its memories essentially 
connected with those who have been long num- 
bered with the dead, it is natural we should 
find a strong tendency to remembi’ances of 
events and personages generally forgotten in 
other and more stirring cities. The Nurem- 
bergers lovingly preserve all that will connect 
them with the glorious days of Kaiser Maximilian, 
when their “ great Imperial City ” held the 
treasures of the Holy Roman Empire, the crown 
and royal insignia of Charlemagne, as well as the 
still more precious “ relics ” which he had 
brought from the Holy Land. $ 

Among all their literary magnates none is 
better remembered than 

Hans Sachs, the cobbicv-bard, " 

and statuettes of this great poet of small 
things are to be seen in most Nuremberg book 


* Concluded from p. S4. 

t Mrs. Jameson, “Sketches of Art at Home and 
Abroad.” The curious series of views in Nuremberg, 
published there by Conrad Monath, about 165,0, am 
remarkably identical- with the iircseut aspect of each 
locality engraved. 

t The crown and royal robes of Charlemagne were 
those found in his tomb at Aix-la Ohapellc, afterwards 
used ill the coronation of the German emperors for 
many centuries, and only transferred to Vienna during 
the great political changes of the last ,ceiitur-y. “ The 
sacred relics ” are also at Vienna, and were among the 
most valued and venerated of church treasures. They 
also •wore publicly exhibited at the coronations, and 
consisted of the lance which pierced the Saviour’s side 
when upon the cross ; a piece of the cross, showing the 
holemade by the nail which pierced one of the Saviour’s 
hanas; one of the nails; and five of the thorns of the 
c?own put upon his head by the soldiers ; a portion of 
^ pi®®® table-cloth 

SJ'VTa! a piece of the towel with 

t Apoatlea' feet ; aii arm-bone of 
T V the Baptist; a piece of 

Evangelist; and three links of 

tto cw BaA aid St; 


and print shops. Since the days ot Lope do 
Vega no writer scribbled so fluently and so well 
on the thousand-and-one incidents of his own 
day, or fancies of his own brain. Sachs was 
born at Nuremberg in 1494 and was the son of 
a poor tailor, who insured his education in the 
free-Bchool of the town, and at fifteen he was 
apprenticed to a sboemaker ; when the period 
of servitude had expired, in accordance with the 
German practice, he set out on his travels to see 
the world. It was a stirring time, and men’s 



eyes were rapidly opened to tne corruptions 
of church and state ; the great principles 
of the Reformation were making way. Hans 
possessed much of that sterling common sense, 
and shrewd practical observation which belong 
to many of the lower class, and make them 
outspoken rude despisers of courtiership. On 
his return he applied for admission as a fellow 
rhymester among the master- singers’ fraternity 
of Nuremberg, a corporation of solf-styled poets, 
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who surrounded the “ divine art ” with all kinds 
of routine ordinances, and regulated the length 
of lines and number of syllables which each 
“ poem ” (1) should contain, so magisterially, that 
they reduced it to a mathematical precision, and 
might class it among the “ exact sciences.” 
Before this august tribunal the muse of Sachs 
appeared, his poem was read, its lines were 
measured, its syllables counted, and ho was 
admitted to the honour of being an acknow- 
ledged master of eohg. From that hour till his 


death, he cobbled and sang to the wonderful 
amusement of the good citizens ; and when 
seventy-seven years bad passed gaily over his 
head, “ he took an inventory of his poetical 
stock-in-trade, and found, according to his 
narrative, that his works filled thirty volumes 
folio, and consisted of 4,273 songs, 1,700 miscel- 
laneous poems, and 208 tragedies, comedies and 
farces, making an astounding sum total of 6,181 
pieces of all kinds. The humour of his tales is 
not contemptible ; he laughs lustily and makes 
his reader join him ; his manner, so far as verse 
can be couipared to prose, is not unlike that of 
Rabelais, but less grotesque.” * His most popular 
-productions were broadsheets with woodcuts 
devoted to all kinds of subjects, sold about the 
streets, and stuck “ like ballads on the wall ” of 
old English cottages ; speaking boldly out to 
the comprehension and tastes of the people on 
subjects they were interested in. From a large 
volume of these “ curiosities of literature ” novv 
lying before the writer, his immense popularity 
with the people can be well understood. Here 
wo find fables of never-dying interest, such 
as “ The Old Man and his Ass,” reproduced in 
doggerel tliey could enjoy, with a humour they 
could relish, and headed by bold woodcuts. If 
they wanted morality they had it in “pious 
chan sons ’’about fair Susannah, “TheDestmetion 
of Sodom and Gomorrah,” “Daniel in the Lions’ 
Den,” “Twelve short Sermons,” &g. Moral 
allegories suited to every-day life wooed their 
attention in his “ Christian Patience,” where the 
whole human family is depicted as a solitary in 
a ship on a stormy sea, with the world, death, 
and the devil, as adversaries to oppose his safe 
entry into his port “ das vaterland,” but who is 
mercifully guarded by the Most High. If amusing 
satire were required, it might he found in his 
“Women setting Traps for Fools;” while the 
strong religious tendencies of the Reformers 
were enforced in his rhymes of the “ True and 
False Way,” above which was printed a large 
cut where the Saviour invites all to the open 
door of his fold, while the pope and his priests 
hinder all from entering, except ^by hack^doors, 
holes, and cornel's. At this period Nuremberg 
was torn by religious faction; and it ultimately, 
became enthusiastically Protestant. There is 
no doubt that Hans Sachs helped greatly to 
foster the feeling in its favour, as his “broad- 
sides” told forcibly, and were hninensely popular. 
They were in fact the only books of the poor. 

The portait of the old cobbler was painted in 
1568 by Hans Hoffman, and is a strikingly 
characteristic resemblance of a man whose 

“ age is as a lusty -winteT, 

Frosty, but kindly.” 

there is an intensity of expression in the clear, 
deep-set eye, a shrewd observant look in the 
entire features, while it shows a capacity of fore- 
head that will make Hans pass muster with 
modern phrenologists. The cobbler-bard wrote 
and sung, and mended his neighbours* boots in 
an unpretending domicile in a street leading 
from the principal market, which street now 
goes by his name. Since his time the house has 
been almost rebuilt and entirely new fronted. 
Its old features have been preserved in an 
etching by Fleischmann after a sketch by J. A. 
Klein, at which period it was a beershop known 
by the sign of the “ Golden Bear.” Hans died 
full of years and honour in the year 1576 and is 
buried with the great men of his city in the 
cemetery of St. John. 

The domestic life of the old Nurembergers 
seems to have been characterised by honour- 
able simplicity, and their posterity appear to 
have followed laudably in their footsteps. They 
delight in the antique look of their, city, pd 
brood over their past glories like an ancient 
damsel “ who was the beauty once,” Their 
houses seem built for a past generajiion,^ their 
public edifices for tlie middle ages ; their gal- 
lex'ies abound in the Art of the fifteenth century, 
and admit nothing more modern than the seven- 
teenth. In the old garden upon the castle 
bastion is a quaint quadrangular tower f having 
its entrance therefrom, and this has been fitted 


* Edgar Taylor’s “Tjays of tlie Aliiincsingevs.” 
t It is seen iii our view from Albert Duvcr’.s house, 
p. 4, and is close beside the gate of tho town. 
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lip with antique furniture, to give a true idea of 
tile indoor life of Burer’s days. It contains a 
hall hung with’tapestries, from which a staircase 
leads to a suite of rooms, one fitted as a kitchen, 
another as a music-room, filled with the most 
quaint and curious antique instruments, which 
have ceased discoursing most eloquent music 
for the last two hundred years. The third room 
(a view of *which we engrave) is a boudoir, con- 
taining the large antique German stove, built up 
with ornamental tiles cast in relief, with stories 
from bible history of saints, and arabesque. 
Beside it is a bronze receptacle for water, shaped 
like ‘a huge acorn, the cock having a groteque 
liead, and the ’spigot being a small seated figure ; 
this was gently turned when wanted, and a thin 
stream of water trickled over the hands into the 
basin beneath ; an embroidered napkin hangs 
beside it ; and above it is the old-fashioned set 
of four hour-glasses, so graduated that each ran 
out a quarter of an hour after the other. The 
furniture and fittings of the entire building are 
all equally curious, and reproduce a faithful 
picture of old times, worthy of being copied 
in National Museums elsewhere. 

Nuremberg being a " free city ” was governed 
by its own appointed magistrates, having indepen- 
dent courts of law. The executive council of 
- state consisted of eight members, chosen from 
the thirty patrician families who, by the pri- 
vilege granted to them from the thirteenth 
century, ruled the city entirely. In process of 
time these privileges assumed the form of a 
civic tyranny, which was felt to he intolerable 
by the people, and occasionally opposed by them. 
The fierce religious wars of the sixteenth century 
assisted in destroying this monopoly of power 
still more i yet now that it is gope for ever, 
it has lefb fearful traces of its irresponsible 
strength. All who sigh for “ the good old times,’' 
should not moralise over the fallen greatness of 
the city, and its almost deserted but noble town- 
hall ; but descend below the building into the 
■ dark vaults and corridors which form its base- 
ment ; the terrible substructure upon which 
the glorious municipal palace of a free imperial 
self-ruled city was based in the middle ages, into 
Whose secrets hone dared pry, and where friends, 

' hope, life itself, were lost to those who dared 
revolt against the rulers. There is no romance- 
writer who has imagined more horrors than we 
have evidences were perpetrated under the name 
of justice in these frightful vaults, unknown to 
the busy citizens around them, within a few feet 
of the streets down which a gay wedding proces- 
sion might pass, while a true patriot was torn 
in every limb, and racked to death by the 
refined cruelty of his fellow-men. The heart 
sickens in these vaults, and an instinctive desire 
to quit them takes possession of the mind, while 
remaining merely as a curious spectator within 
them. The narrow steps leading to them are 
reached through a decorated doorway, and the 
passage below receives light through a series^ of 
gratings. You shortly reach the labyrinthine 
ways, totally excluded from external light and 
air, and enter one after another confined dun- 
geons, little more than six feet square, cased 
with oak to deaden sounds, and to increase the 
difficulty of attempted escape. To make these 
narrow places even more horrible, strong wooden 
stocks are in some, and day and night prisoners 
were secured in total darkness, in an atmosphere 
which even now seems too oppressive to bear. 
In close proximity to these dungeons is a strong 
stone room, about twelve feet wide each way, 
into which you descend by three steps. It is 
the torture-chamber. The massive bars before 
you are all that remain of the perpendicular 
rack, upon which unfortunates were hung with 
weights attached to their ankles. Two such of 
stone, weighing each fifty pounds, were kept here 
some years back, as well as many other imple- 
ments of torture since removed or sold for old 
iron. The raised stone bench around the room 
was for the use of the executioner and attendants. 
The vaulted roof condensed the voice of the 
tortured man, and an aperture on one side gave 
it freedom to ascend into a room above, where 
the judicial listeners waited for the faltering 
words which succeeded the agonising screams 
of their victim. So much we know and still see, 
but worse horrors were dreamily spoken of by the 


old Nurembergers ; there was a tradition of a 
certain something that not only destroyed life, 
but annihilated the body of tbe person sacri- 
ficed. The tradition took a more definite form 
in the seventeenth century, and the “ kiss of the 
Virgin ” expressed this punishment, and was be- 
lieved to consist in a figure of the Virgin, which 
clasped its victim in arms furnished with poig- 
nards, and then opening them, dropped the 
body down a trap on a sort of cradle of swords, 


arranged so as to cut it to pieces, a running 
stream below clearing all traces of it away. 

These frightful traditions were received with 
doubt by many, and with positive . disbelief by 
others, until a countryman of our own, with 
unexampled patience and perseverance, fully 
substantiated the truth of all, and, after many 
years, traced the absolute Virgin ” herself . 


which had been hurriedly removed from Nurem- 
berg during the French Ilevolution, two or three 
days before their army entered the town, and 
then passed into the collection of a certain Baron 
Biedrich, and was kept by him in a castle called 
Peistritz, on the borders of Steinmark. Deter- 
mined to persevere in tracing this figure our 
country-man visited this castle in 1834, and there 
saw the machine ; it was formed of bars and hoops 
covered with sheet-iron, representing a Nurem- 
berg maiden of the sixteenth century in the long 
mantle generally worn. It opened with folding- 
doors, closing again over the victim, and pressing 


a series of poignards into the body, two being 
affixed to the front of the face, to penetrate to 
the brain through the eyes. “That this machine 
had formerly been used cannot be doubted ; be- 
cause there are evident blood-stains yet visible 
on its breast and part of tbe pedestal.” This 
machine was introduced to Nuremberg in 1533, 
and is believed to have originated in Spain, and 
to have been transplanted into Germany during 
the reign of Charles V., who was monarch of 
both countries. At this period there 
were great tumults in Germany, and 
continual quarrels at Nuremberg be- 
tween the catholics and protestants: the 
men of that city had no doubt to thank 
“the most holy Inquisition” for this 
importation of horrors. 

The great leading principles of the 
Eeformation interested Durer as they 
did other thinking men. He examined 
by the biblical test the unwholesome 
power and pretension of papacy, and 
found it wanting, "We have already- 
noted the exhortations to abide by “the 
written word” which he appended to 
his famous picture of the Apostles. In 
his journal he breaks forth into un- 
controlled lamentations over the crafty 
capture of Luther made by his friend 
the Elector of Saxony, who conveyed 
him thus out of harm’s way, and kept 
him nearly a twelvemonth in the Castle 
of Wartburg, He exclaims, “And is 
Luther deadl who will now explain the 
gospel so clearly to usl Aid me, all 
pious Christians, to bewail thi^ man of 
heavenly mind, and pray God for some 
other as divinely enlightened.” He then 
exhorts Erasmus to “ come forth, defend 
the truth, and deserve the martyr’s crown, for 
thou art already an old man.” Barer had painted 
Erasmus’s portrait at Brussels in 1520, and ap- 
pears to have been intimate with that great man, 
as he was with Melancthon, who said of Durer, 
that “ his least merit was that of his art.” 

Amid the strong dissensions of the lieforma- 
tion, at a time when old Nuremberg was totter- 


ing to its fall, worn down by mental toil, and 
withered at heart by one of the worst wives on 
record, died Albert Durer at the age of fifty-seven. 

In the old cemetery of St. John lies aU that 
is mortal of the artist who has given lasting cele- 
brity to Nuremberg. Let me take my reader 
for an imaginary last walk in that direction. 
Passing out of the town by the gate opposite 
Durer’s house, the sculptured representations of 
the scenes of Christ’s Passion, by Adam Krafft, 
already alluded to, will guide our footsteps on 
our way. ' About three-quarters of a mile from 
the town, we reach the gate beside which stands 



THE torture-chamber. 



■ APARTMENT IX THE GARDEN OF THE CASTLE AT NUREMBERG. 
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Krafft’s group of the Crucifixion.* We enter, 
and stand in a grave-yard thickly covered ’vvith 
grave-stones. Here the burgher aristocracy ot 
Huremberg have been buried for centuries. 

The heavy slabs which cover the graves are lu 


many instances highly enriched by bronze plates 
elaliorately executed, containing coats of arms, 
emblems, or full-length figures. Each grave is 
numbered, and that of Durer is marked 649. 
The stone had fallen into decay, when Sandrarb 






LOYE REYIYING LIFE. 
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TUB CEMBTliRY OF .ST. JOHN. 


the painter had it renewed in _16Sl.f This 
honourable act of love from a living artist to a 
dead brother, enabled the memorial to stand 


versary of the Spring-morning when the great 
master departed, they reverently visit his resting- 
place. The inscription upon it runs thus : — 

MB. AL. DU. 

QIUCQUID ALBKRTI DUREEt MOETALE 
FVIT SUE HOC CONDITUE TUMULO. 

EMIGEAVIT. VIIT. IDXJS. APBILlS 

M.D.xxvni. 

The sentiment of this epitaph has been beauti- 
fully rendered by Longfellow — 

“ JSviiigmvit is the iuscription on the tombstone where 
be lies ; 

Bead bo is not,— but departed — for the artist never 
dies/' 


Our engraving is taken from a sketch made on this 
spot, looking back toward the city, and its ancient 
castle on the rock. Krafft’s sculptures are seen to tlie 
loft, at intervala, on the road side. 

t He also is interred in this eemeteiy. So is Durer's 
friend, Pirkheimer ; bis grave is Ko. 1414, . 


another century of time. The artists of Nurem- 
berg now look after its conservation ; it b?is re- 
cently been repaired by them, and on the anni- 


Thus ends our brief review of the life and 
labours of Durer and his fellow artists. If it 
has ‘^called up forgotten glories,” it has nob 
been a labour ill-bestowed. If it should induce 
others to leave England for Nuremberg, as the 
writer hereof was induced, he can venture to 
predict full satisfaction from the journey. Any 
one who may ramble through its streets, know its 
past histoiy, feel its poetic associations, like the 
American bard we have just quoted, will say, 
as he has done, of old Nuremberg and the 
great and good Albert Durer— 

“ Fairor seems the ancient city, and the sunslune seems 
more fair, , , 

That ho once has trod its pavement, that be once lias 
breathed its air i ” 


li’ROM THE SOULPTORE BY PINELLI. 


The close of the last century witnessed the Arts 
in Home, like everything else of a high and 
ennobling tendency in the seat of pontifical 
power, reduced to a state of comparative decre- 
pitude : all of renown and of greatness that she 
held — and glorious aud lich were her possessions 
— was associated with the past : men sought her 
as they would search a magnificent tomb, for the 
gold and the gems that were buried with the 
dead or that decorated the shrine : there were 
none left to uphold her honour in those matters 
which had raised her to the pinnacle of intel- 
lectual grandeur. It was then that the genius 
of one Italian, aided subsequently by the genius 
of a native of another country, restored to Home 
that pre-eminence in one branch of Art which 
she enjoyed ages long since departed : Can ova 
resuscitated Sculpture, and when Thorwaldsen 
had taken up his abode in the city, the breath 
of life was again kindled amid her decayed 
palaces, and strangers from all lauds fiocked 
thither to learn of the past and to be taught by 
the living. From the school of which Canova 
may be considered the founder have come forth 
most of the great sculptors whose works are the 
glory of the present century. In justice to our 
own great countryman, Flaxman, his name 
ought not to be omitted when speaking of those 
to whom must be ascribed the honour of 
recovering the art from its degradation. 

Home is once more the resort of men from all 
parts of the world who study or practise this 
the grandest of all the Arts. Those of our 
readers who have perused the Art-Journal during 
the last five or six months will have gained some 
insight into what is passing in the “ Studios ot 
•Rome.” The writer of those interesting com- 
munications makes no mention of ' Finelli,^ a 
native sculptor, nor ai'e w’e at all familiai; with 
his history, or his works, except that we have 
engraved here. Ernst Forster, the distinguished 
German Art-critic, who paid a visit to the 
studio of Finelli in 1887, and who, we presume, 
had' seen some of his sculptures elsewliei’e, 
refers thus to them : after speaking of those of 
Canova and one or two other modern Italian 
sculptors, he continues, — 'G admire less the 
works of Finelli; there is in them a degree of 
coquetry, a certain affectation which has little 
charm for me. It will suffice to name his 
* Three Hours,’ which he has made for M. de 
Demidoff (the well-known Russian connoisseur), 
under the figure of three dancing girls, clad in 
short dresses, thin and fitting as closely to the 
person as if they had been wetted through : 
these ^ Hours ’ have the wings of butterflies, and 
exhibit a semblance of grace which in reality 
they have not. London possesses of this 
sculptor’s works, * A. Venus Standing,’ and 
' Psyche asking Pardon of Cupid : ’ there is also 
in his studio a 'Hebe,’ which has not yet found 
a purchaser.” The “ Psyche ” Dr. Waagen de- 
scribes in his "Art- Treasures in Great Britain,” 
as “ a group of pleasing motive, and well carried 
out : ” it i.s in the possession of Mr, Howard 
Galton, of Hadzor, near Droitwich. 

We are not quite sure but there may be dis- 
coverable in the statue we have been permitted 
to engrave from the renowned sculpture gallery 
of his grace the Duke of Devonshire, at Chats- 
worth, a little of what M. Forster denominates as 
artistic "coquetry,” but the subject seems almost 
to demand it ; and, morever, such a quality, if 
thought to exist, is redeemed by its poetical 
treatment. The subject is derived from the 
classic fable of Psyche, who is often repre- 
sented in ancient woi'ks of Art under the 
form of a butterfly. But the sculptor has here 
given another version to the ^ story, than that 
generally found on such relics of antiquity, 
where Cupid is seen pressing the butterfly to 
his bosom ; here > he is restoring the frail 
creature to life by the. breath of his mouth ; he 
holds the insect lightly in the palm of one hand, 
covering it with the other as thongh he would 
hold it captive even after he had re-endowed 
it with vitality : he would give life but not 
liberty. The idea of the work is very beautiful, 
and it is developed with much delicacy. 



TEE GRAVE OF ALBERT DUREII. 
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THE EXPERIMENTAL TRAVELLING 
MUSEUM 

OF WORKS OF ORNAmKTAL ART' AT 
BIRMIHGHAJM, 

SELECTED EROM THE MUSEUM AT MARLBOROUGH 
HOUSE. 


A MORE auspiciotis period to begin, a more 
fitting opportunity to select, or a greater event 
to commemorate, could not possibly have pre- 
sented itself wherein to inaugurate a new state 
of things as regards Art Manufacture, than the 
Great Industrial Exhibition of 1851 ; it was wise 
therefore to mark it as a red letter ” yeai* in the 
calendar of Art instniction, by the commence- 
ment of a Museum to which the manufacturer, 
the artizau, or the general public, might repair 
for lessons, whereby to improve, correct, and 
elevate the character of the works produced by 
tbe former, and render tbe purchaser more ready 
to appreciate such excellence where it showed 
itself. Previously to the year 1851, it will be 
recollected that no collection was in existence 
at all available for purposes of reference, to 
which those engaged in the trades requiring 
a knowledge of ornament could refer. Until 
the collection brought together by the Society 
of Arts in 1850, the greatest possible ignorance 
prevailed as to the state of ancient and medimval 
Art workmanship ; information was gleaned by 
waifs and chances accumulated unsystematically ; 
when wanted it was forgotten, and the specimen 
which furnished it had long since, at the dispersion 
of the teroporary collection, passed into the hands 
of the owner, and was not therefore accessible 
for examination. The same result must have 
followed the dispersion of the contents of the 
Exhibition of 1851, and but for the grant of 
5000Z. would have done so. For once the 
House of Commons acknowledged its right to 
educate, and was liberal, so far as our liberality 
as to the value of objects for educational pur- 
poses is concerned j how illiberal previously, 
may be shown by reverting to the Standish col- 
lection, w'hioh now fills a suite of rooms in the 
Louvre, at Paris. This collection was originally 
offered for»the acceptance of the British nation, 
with the condition that it should be accom- 
modated suitably in some place where it would 
he useful for purposes of study and instruc- 
tion. It was rejected by our government re- 
fusing to accede to tbe conditions, but at once 
accepted by Louis' Philippe, who bestowed it 
where it now is. While this is being written, 
the Bernal collection is being dispersed in every 
direction, and it is rumoured that the French 
government had offered 50,000Z. for it. It is no 
mere saying, that they do these things better in 
France than we ; they certainly do look to tbeir 
national collections; they are extensive; in 
keeping with these is the development of the 
national taste, which is exuberant and I’efined ; 
the French know weR the value of their Art- 
manufactures, accumulated together in the Salle 
Bijouterie in the Louvre, their Hotel Cluny, 
their Liixembourg Palaces, &c. ; these, and 
these alone, have raised the national taste of 
France to a position high and lifted up ; giving 
an impetus to the production of objects in which 
delicacy, beauty, and the hand of the cunning 
workman are visible ; combined, these several 
advantages have placed the productions into 
which the element of Art enters — ^produced in 
France — upon a vantage ground, from which 
they cannot be dislodged unless we condescend 
to fight them with their own weapons, use the 
same means, and travel to excellence by the 
same path. 

With the’sum already alluded to at their com- 
mand, a committee of gentlemen of acknow- 
ledged skill iu matters of taste, was appointed 
to purchase works from the exhibition, and to 
form a nucleus around which to gather " a 
museum of manufactures, of a high order of 
excellence in design, or of rare skill in Art 
workmanship.” The objects purchased were 
comparatively few, but they are of a high class ; 
the majority displayed, in addition to taste in 
design, much skill and care in manipulation ; 
it is possible that in some instances the sum 
paid for the article purchased was too great, in 


comparison with the value of the article in a 
suggestrte point of view ; that the same amount 
might have been more judiciously expended on 
objects which appealed more directly to the 
manufactures of the country ; the intention of 
the committee being doubtless disinterested, 
they acted according to their conviction, for- 
getting, however, one great and most important 
feature, viz., that the ornament which adorned 
many of the most expensive articles purchased, 
could never by any means find a place upon 
those produced by the ordinary processes em- 
ployed in manufactures. The recognition that 
a Museum is a useful auxiliary to our Schools of 
Design, is, however, of far more importance than 
any errors made in the selection of objects, but 
in future, when purchases are to be made, it is 
to be hoped that iu addition to the judgment 
of the artistic features of the object, practical 
utility will enter into the consideration to de- 
termine the utility of the purchase. 

The purchases alluded to having been made, 
a home and a temporary resting place were found 
for them in Marlborough House ; convinced of 
the very great importance of the movement, her 
Majesty, several of the nobility — and collectors, 
lent or contributed examples of valuable works 
of Art-manufacture in the precious and other 
metals, in glass, china, and various pieces of 
furniture considered valuable, as exhibiting true 
and correct principles of ornament and con- 
struction. Of the originals many have found 
their way back to thir rightful owners; but 
some remembrance of tbeir very great beauty 
has been retained, through representations made 
of them by the photographic process. It, how- 
ever, speedily became appai^ent to the projectors 
of the Museum that, were the collection to be per- 
manently located in London, the value in an In- 
dustrial point of view would not be fully realised, 
and something like injustice would be i^erpe- 
trated upon the manufacturers and artizans who 
thi-ong the centres of specific classes of manu- 
fkoture, the articles composing which' it was so 
* necessary to improve. The mountain could not 
come to Mahomet, so Mahomet must needs go 
; to the mountain ; a selection was made from the 
Museum, of works composed of various mate- 
rials, a ease constructed expressly to hold them, 
in addition, various frames were filled with 
photographs, textiles, and fictile casta of cele- 
brated ivory carvings, &c. &c, ; these make up 
the collection now exhibiting in connection 
with other works, in the rooms of the* Society 
of Artists, Temple Row, for the last month. In 
examining'the collection there is much to amuse, 
but there appeal's to be a total absence of any 
leading principle having been kept in view, 
which certainly ought to have been; with all 
deference to the judgment of the parties who 
made the selection the opinion entertained is, 
that the space being small, the artistic and orna- 
mental characteristics of the specimens should 
have been kept more prominently in view; 
within the limits afforded it would have been 
impossible -to place a history of pottery ; failing 
this, its ornamental and suggestive influences 
should have been brought more into play. Up- 
wards of two-thirds of the case is monopolised 
with pottery, a great proportion of which is 
neither pretty nor suggestive. Turn from pot- 
tery to glass ; the historical walk has been again 
attempted with even worse success, the illus- 
trations being confined to a most incomplete 
collection of Yenetian varieties, some two 
specimens of German enamelled, a solitary 
Bohemian engraved example, a bit of Chinese, 
and a Greek amphora or tear vase.” It is im- 
possible to ‘account for this scant representation 
of iUustrations of glass upon any common 
grounds ; to procure specimens of even Yenetian 
glass is not an impossibility, Bohemian is much 
more accessible ; the glass manufacture of this 
country is certainly not second in importance 
to that of pottery, at all events, it was worthy 
of a better representation than it has received 
at the hands of the officer delegated by the 
Board of Trade with the important duty of 
making up a case of objects to improve, in 
connection with others, the taste of artisans 
engaged in that department of the national 
industry. In metal working there is the same 
want as is observable in glass ; tbere is a sad 


deficiency of what would be suggestive to our 
lamp makers, gasalier manufaotui’ers, and the 
brass-foundry trade generally; the jewellers fare 
better, as there is a fair spiiakling of objects, 
which will at least be usefid to them. Electro- 
plate and Britannia metal-workers may be 
benefited by an attentive examination of many 
of the examples. There are also a few specimens 
of ornamental iron working, which wiR repay 
patient study, and may assist in reviving a taste 
for the delicate manipulation of a metal, which 
from its abundance among us is not valued as it 
should be. The photographs are well selected, 
and the furniture specimens will seiwe a most ex- 
cellent purpose in suggesting, to cabinet makers 
and others engaged in furnishing, some improve- 
ment in household furniture, many articles 
of -^ich are now become painful from their 
continued repetition. The glazed frame of 
fabrics of Indian textiles will doubtless be useful 
to the artizans of localities in which textile 
manufactui’es are carried on, more particularly 
shawls, from their harmony of colour. The 
lace, of which there are a few good and rare 
examples, will also do good service ; the fictile 
ivory casts of panels or leaves refer chiefly to 
the mediseval period ; they might be judiciously 
associated with a few of a more recent 
period, or even examples procurable from the 
ivory carvers of Dieppe, where the art is now 
cultivated with considerable success. 

The supplementary contributions, wbieli aid - 
materially in rendering the exhibition attractive, 
have been received from a considerable number 
of gentlemen connectedwith this district. Charles 
Birchj Esq., has been a most liberal contributor, 
having placed his rich and varied stores of rare 
and curious articles at the disposal of the com- 
mittee, who appear to have selected very judi- 
ciously works iu metal, wood, glass, china, and 
ivory. Sir Francis Scott hag some exquisite 
Mosaics in his collection, with other objects 
equally attractive and interesting. Lord Cal- 
thorpe- sends some unique specimens, among 
others two Turkish pipes of silver, with excel- 
lent enamel work thereon, of a truly Oriental 
character. Howard Galton, Esq., of Hadzor, 
contributes delightful examples of metal work, 
among others a tazza, after tho celebrated Cel- 
lini— some m’© cameos in very full relief, and 
ivoiy carvings, John Hardman & Co. are also 
contributors of very attractive specimens of ori- 
ginal and authentic mediaeval work, carefully 
omamented with enamels ; among others a 
processional cross, originally belonging to 
Fountains Abbey. From Oscott College has 
been sent a portion of the carvings and 
iron woi'king fragments collected by the late 
A, W. Pugin, while professor of Architecture 
in that institution, in the study of which he no 
doubt perfected bis great practical knowledge 
of medimvul workmanship ; the beauty of several 
of tbe examples, besides the Rght thrown upon 
the older methods of iron working, are invalu- 
able as authorities. Messrs. Elkingtqn & Mason 
on the present, as on all occasions, have been 
liberal with their exquisite reproductions by 
the electro-metallurgical process, of which they 
have sent no fewer than two hundred examples. 
Cookes, of Warwick, send specimens of wood- 
carving, and the original models used’ by them 
for tbe Alscot Buffet. Messrs. Kerr, of Worces- 
ter, have excellent reproductions of antique 
pottery, vases, &c.; Messrs. Jennens & Betbridge 
specimens of old papier mach6 trays, which show' 
the treatment of that material at an early period 
of the introduction of that material— in addi- 
tion, one or two examples of real Japanese, 
supplemented with a few objects of their own 
modern productions. Mr, Thomas Underwood, 
the lithographer of Union Passage, has illus- 
trated, by a series of progressive examples, the 
modus operaudi of the production of a delightful 
Water Colour Drawing by J. D. Harding ; the 
chromo-lithographic method is that adopted; the 
evanescent and aerial perspective has been well 
expressed, and the colours are charming — ^this 
work would do no discredit to Metropolitan 
printers, and speaks well for the spirit and enter- 
prise of a provincial tradesman. Mil Redfern, of 
Warwick, sends a few specimens of metal work- 
ing ; Mr. Geo. Wallis a nice bit of iron casting 
of American origin, and a fine deposit of a 
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commemorative bas-relief of the deeds of Wol- 
I lington, by Jeonnest. A very complete set of the 
Soho medals is contributed by Mr. A. Preston, 
which is very interesting as exhibiting the artistic 
ability of the period in which they were executed. 
J, B. Hebbert, Esq., Mr. Kirk, and Mr. Wood, 
ai’e also cxbibitors. Mr. W. C. Aitkon illustrates, 
by a series of improssions, Austrian "Kature 
Printing ” as contrasted with hia method by the 
direct process. 

In reverting to the eolcction of works from 
I Marlborough House, giving the fullest credit for 
I the step which has been taken in making avail- 
able to the manufacturers and artizans of our 
groat centres of the staple manufactures of tho 
country, many of the examples which adorn tho 
central museum, — convinced of the value of col- 
lective assemblages of works of Art manufacture 
for purposes of reference, tho true and proper 
resting place for such examples is in the 
busy hives of industi'y, where the men who 
fashion things of iron and brass, of glass and 
clay, who weave silk, cotton, and wool, may 
see and benefit by themj and in the results 
of their labours render visible tho advantages 
to bo gathered therefrom- Tho great and best 
training ground for useful masters for schools 
of desigu is in the provinces, where they become 
acquainted with the processes of manufactures, 
and can adapt their designs to the execution 
with ease and facility. This simple consideration 
ought to operate with peculiar effect in the im- 
mediate institution of Local Museums for manu- 
facturing purposes ; and whatever aid may be 
received from manufacturers and collectors tho 
better, lutsuch oxicfldmi to absohe the government 
i of our country from rendering the rntmost g)os- 

j siUe assistance they can in the 'purchase of 

I specimens to assid in mahhig such museum 

I complete. A period approaches when their libe- 

I rality can be shown. lu the Parisian Exhibition 

I another opportunity presents itself, where not 

I only the manufactures of France, but those of 

many other nations and states, will bo laid open 
- to public gaze. From these there might be 
selected much which it would be useful for us 
to have ; and though great and wealthy manu- 
facturers may buy for thcmsolvoa, lot it not be 
forgotten that there are those who have taste 
who cannot. The manufactures of our country 
are a source of national wealth ; as such they are 
worthy of the care and attention of our legis- 
lators ,* and as they desire that the Old Laud may 
prosper, let them supply additional stimulus in 
the shape of good examples selected by a com- 
mittee composed of men of achioivledgcd tastCf 
and manufactui’era 'who are acquainted with the 
class of objects on demand, tho external form of 
wliich it is desirable to improve. W. C. A. 


THE ENCAUSTIC TILES OF 
MESSES. MAW & CO. 

This is the last example we purpose giving of 
these encaustic tiles ; the four specimens need 
little comment, the merits of design and colour 
being sufficiently evident. It may, however, he 
observed, that the dark chocolate ground in the 
example marked H, is rather too lieavy for the 
other colours, and draws the eye away from the 
exceedingly pretty border. This defect, if the 
term may be employed, though the arrangement 
scarcely admits of it, has been avoided in the 
design marked L, where the dark border acta as 
a balance to the corresponding darks in the 
centre of the pattern. The border of letter I 
is bold and rich, forming a good framework to 
the^ quiet colouring of the centre. But the 
design marked K, pleases our fancy best in the 
whole composition and in its various details, all 
which are excellent, while the colours have a 
degree of harmony moat agreeable to the eye ; 
although some brilliant tints are used, they are 
so placed as to have no predominating influence 
over the more sober colours. In the four plates 
^^"^0 introduced of Messrs. Maw's tiles, we 
thuok enoh^ has been given to show the taste 
thesci exhibit in their productions. 


PICTURE FORGING. 

In the remarks wo have at various times felt 
bound to make on the subject of unfair picture 
dealing, we have rarely been able to do more 
than treat the matter generally ; not that we 
possessed no direct evidence of nefarious trans- 
actions — for of such ive had, and still have, an 
abundant supply — but there were obvious 
reasons why it would have been impolitic to 
publish all wo knew concerning the '‘curiosities'’ 
of this kind of commercial trafficking. Mr. E. 
M. Ward, R.A,, has, however, with a spirit we 
cannot too highly commend, recently brought 
one transaction of the sort to light, the parti- 
culars of which we extract from tho police 
report of tho morning newspapoi's of March 6th. 

MAllLBOROUGH-STUEET. 

Novel Application. — M r. Barvill, the solicitor 
who conducted Lieut. Perry’s case, accompanied by 
Air. AVard, the artist, entered the court, anti, ad- 
drossmg the sitting magistrate (Mr. Ilardwicko), 
said he had an application to make of a novel nature, 
and he hoped, if the magistrate could not give him 
the assistance ho required, that the magistrate 
would favour him with his advice. In 1851 Mr. 
"Ward, the -well-known artist, painted a picture 
known as James II. receiving Intelligence 
of tho Landing of the Prince of Orange.” The 
painting "was purchased by Mr. Jacob Boll, of 
Langham-placc, who gave Mr. "Ward the usual 
permission to take an artist’s copy of the picture. 
This copy was suhsoqucntly sold to Messrs. Melton 
; & Clarke, picture -dealers, who again sold it to a 
' gentleman iianiecl Pashall, residing near Praston. 
Some short time ago Mr. Ward was infonned that 
a picture was in the market which ho was 
asserted to have painted, Mr. Ward made inquiry, 
and ascertained that this picture was copy 
of the artist’s copy of the James II. painting 
sold to Messrs. Melton & Clarke. A copy, 
therefore, of the artist’s copy had been made 
by an inferior artist, and an attempt had been 
made to palm it off as an original, whereby 
an injury was inflicted on Mr. Ward’s artistic 
reputation, and a fraud committed on the pur- 
chaser. Now, as Mr. Ward was unable to tell 
how far this spurious manufacture had proceeded, 
and how many spurious works were in existence, he 
had instructed him to- come to that court ana to 
detail tho facts, in the hopes that some way would 
he pointed out by which Mr. Ward would be pro- 
tected from this kind of injury^ and injustice. The 
public also ought to ho put on its guoi’d against this 
system of spurious copies, as^ if he^ w^ con'cctly 
instructed, other cases of spurious paintings, foisted 
on the public as originals, were likely to come to 
light. He was not sure that it would not ho 
necessary, mvung to the defective state of the law”, 
to seek the aid of parliament for an enactment that 
should provide moans to check and punish fraud. 
Possibly that end might he attained by deolaring 
that original paintings should be taken to some 
public body — tlie Society of Arts, for instance — and 
there stamped, and authenticated in such a way as 
to give force and validity to the genuineness of the 
painting. 

Mr. Hardwickc. — Somewhat, I presume, like tho 
assayinent of the Goldsmiths’ Company. 

Mr. Darrin. — Precisely so ; and this course will 
bo found necessary, if the public is to be protected 
from fraud. 

Mr. Hardwicke. — ^Aa the law exists there is a 
remedy against positive fraud. If a picture is sold 
as an original, and it should turn out to he only a 
copy, on bringing the fact home to tho seller that 
he knew of the fraud, the buyer has his remedy in 
a court of law. 

Mr. Darvill. — As far as Mr. Ward was coneorned, 
his injury, in a pecuniary point of riew, was a mere 
nothing ; it was his reputation that suffered. An 
artist might paint a picture of merit ; another per- 
son might make twenty copies of it, sell them for 
origin^, and the artist, as the law stood, had no 
means of protecting himsolf against this kind of 
fraud. Mr. Ward might apply to Chancery for an 
injunction against the holder of the spurious picture 
to restrain to sell as an original, hut that, obviously, 
was not a remedy suitable to the case. 

Mr. Hardwicke admitted that, as tho law stood, it 
was a serious matter to artists. An inferior copy 
sold as an original was certainly calculated to 
damage the reputation of the most eminent artist. 
In his opinion, artists were not* sufficiently pro- 
tected ; and as far as the present ease went, he was 
sorry to say he was powerless to interfere. 

Mr. Darvill thanked the magistrate for his atten- 
tion. He hoped, however, that an exposure of the 


frauds on artists by the jDuhUc press would put the 
public on its guard, and, at the same time, afford 
some protection to arti.sts. 

Tho parties then left the court. 

Now it is quite evident that a gross fraud has 
been committed by some one ; the question is, 
by whom ? *Tbe history of the true picture, the 
artist’s copy, and the copy of the copy, is briefly 
this, if we have been correctly informed — and 
there is little doubt of the truth of our state- 
ment* Mr. Ward sold his copy to Melton & 
Clarke, (picture dealers — one of them being a 
“ picture auctioneer,”) We demand to know of 
Mpssrs. Melton & Clarke if they did not offer 
to Mr. Colls, the well-known picture dealer in 
Bond Street, a work purporting to bo the 
“artist’s copy” of Mr, Ward’s “James 11.;” 
that Mr. Colls consented to give the price 
asked, if it was first submitted to Mr. Ward to 
guarantee its authenticity; and that this was 
refused, on the ground that the picture belonged 
to a gentleman who 2va3 stopping at an hotel, but 
who 'was about to return home with the painting 
unless sold immediately. In a letter published 
in the Daily News, a day or two after the hearing 
of the case at the police court, Messrs. Melton & 
Co. deny that any copy could have been made 
while the work was in their hands ; but are they 
prepared to deny what we state respecting the 
offer to Mr. Colls 1 Did they, when they offered 
the copy to Mr. Colls, believe it to be the actual 
painting they purchased of Mr. Ward, and which 
they knew was painted by him — and if so, who 
was the gentleman who was in such a hurry to 
sell it before be went borne 1 Was Mr. Melton, 
the “ gentleman ” who offered the picture and 
was tho “ gentleman stopping at an hotel,” and 
who must make a sale immediately. — was this 
“gentleman” Mr. Melton’s partner, Mr. Clarke 1 

Mr. Darvill, in his letter to the Daily Neios, 
thus writes: — “Last year (1854) Mr. Melton 
took a spurious copy of the picture I have alluded 
to, having considerable merit, to a most respect- 
able party in Bond Street connected with the 
picture trade, and offered it to him as an original 
picture by Mr. Ward for 70?. The party was 
astonished at the price, and proposed to purchase 
if Mr. Melton would let him have the picture to 
show to Mr. Ward for verification ; but Mr. 
Melton declined doing so, alleging that the pic- 
ture belonged to a gentleman at some hotel, who 
would not pai't with it for any time out of his 
possession.” The picture having been thus very 
properly declined by Mr. Colls, was subsequently 
sold by Mr. Melton to another party, and passed 
through the hands of at least roun dealers. 

For years past have we, single-handed, been 
labouring to arrest these fraudulent dealings ; 
few of those whom it immediately concerns — 
the artists and the public — have come forward 
to aid us in our efforts ; wrongs are perpetrated 
against both almost daily, and yet neither 
takes a step to endeavour to crush a system 
of downright robbeiy. It is clear, that until 
the artists, as a body, rouse themselves into 
action and demand protection from the legis- 
lature, they must risk their reputations by 
having “base imitations” of their works scat- 
tered over the countiy. If a publisher desues 
to engrave a painting by any artist of note, he 
must first pay him a considerable sum for tho 
right to do so, although the engraver may, and 
generally does, extend the fame of the painter ; 
but artists are contented oftentimes to see their 
pictures imitated, and their own professional 
characters thereby endangered, without remon- 
strance, or at least without a movement to 
hinder such iniquitous proceedings. 

We shall ere long submit to the public a 
variety of anecdotes illustrative of forgeries 
and dealings in modern pictures : they will 
astonish many, and disgust all. 

As we have said, for eight or ten years, we 
have laboured to expose the iniquities connected 
with this trade: undoubtedly there are many 
upright and honourable men connected with it : 
but there is no trade — not even horse dealing — 
carried on upon a system so utterly atrocious. 

* Since this was written, a letter from Mr. Darvill 
has appeared in the Daily News, coufirining the truth 
of our remarks, with one or two slight variations, 
which do not, however, affect the general issue. 
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It is more tlian probable that before these 
remarks are in the bands of our subscribers, the 
action foi* libel, brought against us by a picture 
dealer named Lewis (or Louis) Hart will have 
been determined by the verdict of a jury : too 
! late in the month, however, for us to make any 
note of it in the current part of this journal. 

1 Whatever may be the result — and, as we 

I write, we have strong confidence as to the issue 
— we shall not be deterred from our course of 
duty: we shall go on with these exposures of 
auctions and private sales: of dealers and 
j auctioneers : the consciousness that wo have 

1 done much, will only stimulate us to do mpre 
to warn the buyers and the public as to the 
hazards they continually run of being defrauded 
under false pretences. 

The knowledge that the Imo gives no protec- 
tion whatsoever, to either the ai’tist who is 
imitated, and so wronged and cheated of his 
reputation, or the buyer who is swindled of his 
money — ought only to excite us to more con- 
tinual efforts for the protection of both. To 
the conductors of a journal such as the Art- 
Journal especially — but generally to the Press — 
the public rightly looks in cases of this kind ; 
and we repeat, such interference is the more 
necessary, inasmuch as the law is inoperative ; 
for a remedy : for it is a solemn farce to tell the 
aggrieved party he may go to the Court of 
Chancery for relief 1 

If a rogue forges a bill of exchange, he may 
be ti'ansported : if the same rogue imitates an 
artist’s style, and forges an imitation of his 
signature, no penalty awaits him, although the 
injury inflicted in the latter case is a hundred 
times greater than that he endures in the 
former. 

It is high time for the legislature to interfere 
in this matter — ^not alone for the sake of justice, 
but for the honour and safety of Art itself. 
We addressed a letter not long ago to a 
distinguished literaiy member of parliament, 
intreating him to take up the subject : he 
declined it on the ground of ill health, and 
much occupation; but surely some patriotic 
gentleman, who is a friend to justice and a lover 
of Art, will not let this evil continue. 

. There is hardly a single artist of eminence, of 
whose pictures there are not a hundred copies 
’ or forgeries, issued and sold as genuine pro- 

' ductions of his pencil in the course of a year. 

1 J’or the present we have said all we desire to 

say on this subject : we shall recur to it again and 
again : and intreafe of all persons who can throw 
. light on transactions of the kind to enable us to 
extend our budget (already growing large) of 
illustrative anecdotes. 

We call earnestly upon the conductors of the 
press throughout the country to aid and assist 
in putting a stop to the iniquitous dealings in 
pictures to which we are referring. By pub- 
iishing this case of Mr. Ward’s, they will do 
much to induce a wise caution on the part of 
buyers — especially in the provinces; and to 
defeat the plana of picture dealers — ^and there 
are many such — who, although they have no 
characters to lose, no fixed habitations even, and 
no principles of any sort, find victims notwith- 
standing, and do an amount of ^'business” 
perfectly astounding, by mixing up with base 
imitations and bare-faced forgeries a number of 
undoubted originals,” several of which are 
obtained “ direct from the aidists,” — such bemg 
the baits by which suspicion is lessened or 
disarmed : especially when auctioneers of appa- 
rent respectability, having advanced money on 
their ‘‘ securities,” become their allies ; and still 
more especially when men of known judgment 
and seeming character go about lauding the 
sale that is to ^'come off,” and “bidding up” 
when the rostrum is occupied, — so that biddings 
beyond them are made without doubt and with- 
out fear : the plunder to be afterwards shared 
between the culprits, or “ obligations ” to be 
cancelled that had t een previously incixrred. 

We have gone s't greater length into this 
matter than we had intended, but the subject is 
seductive. It will, however, be no doubt our 
duty to return to it next month ; when in all 
probability our own case will have brought this 
topic under general discussion. 

CORBESPONDENGE. 

To the Editor of “The Aht-Jouhxal.’’ 

ELECTBO-BRONZIisTG. 

Sm, — ^Being old subscribers to the Art-Journal, 
and _ taking an interest in that publication, on 
reac^g the last number, we perceive you have been 
led into an error respecting the introduction of the 
electi’o-bronzing process on iron goods. We refer 
to_ the article on Progress in the Isdanufacturing 
Districts, in which you state that the Coalbrook 
Dale Company were the first to introduce that 
process. Such is not the case ; Messrs. Stuart & 
Smith, of Sheffield, and oui'selves, were they?rsi5 who 
took out licenses for the use of the process ; which 
was in January, 1862, and it was not used by that 
firm until upwards of twelve or eighteen months 
after that date. We think that the credit is due to 
those parties who were the first in the field, and 
wore at the risk and expense of introducing it to 
the public, and not to those who waited to see the 
thing tested, and ascertain if it would take, before 
adopting a process which is now as much appreciated 
; as the electro -plate on German silver. 

Mtehs, Coubitt & Co. 

Hasbro’ Works, Rotherham. 

TALBOT V. LAROCHE. 

Sib, — As you have ever advocated Iho best 
interests of photography, and a liberal encourage- 
ment of that most important and delightful Ai’t, I 
feel assured that you will give publicity to this 
letter in the belief that by so doing, the grievances 
complained of may at onee be removed. 

Two months smoe, iMi*. Laroche brought to a 
most satisfactory issue the important action brought 
against him by Mr. Talbot, and numbers of gentle- 
men have since availed themselves of that success 
to commence practising the collodion process. Mr, 
Laroche natiarally looked to all who were interested 
in the Ai’t to defray those heavy expenses which 
necessarily attended the defence of such an action ; 
and a meeting was hold early in January last, 
when a committee was appointed to receive sub- 
scriptions for that purpose, of which I had the 
honom* of being appointed honorary secretary, but 
I regret to state that the amount of subscriptions at 
present received does not exceed the sum of 106Z., 
whereas the actual^ expences incurred for counsel’s 
fees, scientific evidence, and miscellaneons expenses 
is between 400^. and 500?. I need scarcely say, 
that although a most able and skilful_ artist, Mr. 
Laroche’s pecuniary means ai'e of a limited cha- 
racter, and that he defended the action firmly, 
believing that aU following or otheiuvise interested 
in the art would, with that natural sense of justice 
which is inherent in the English character, come 
forward and see him reimbursed those expenses 
which' it must be admitted he incurred as much for 
the benefit of the Art generally, as for himself. 

It should he borne in mind that one of the most 
important results of the action was the abandonment 
of Mr. Talbot’s petition to the Privy Council for a 
prolongation of his patent teim — that petition had 
been presented, and a day for its herring had been 
named, and it was not until after the verdict of the 
jury, tJaat Mr. Talbot abandoned those proceedings, 
which otherwise I feel assured would have been 
prosecuted, and with great chance of success. 

Pray stir up those who arc interested in the Ai't 
to the equity, the justice, of Mr. Laroche’s claim on 
them, and let it never be said that he alone out of 
his limited means has been called upon to pay for 
the settlement of a question in which the success 
and progress of the Art was so deeply involved, and 
from which all participating in it uull derive such 
great advantages, pecuniary and otherwise. 

yf. H. Thornthwaite, 

Hon. Senetary of the Defence Fund. 

123, RTewgate Street. 

PHOTOGRAPHY. 

As you have all along taken a warm interest in 
photogi'aphy, allow me to communicate a mode by 
which the difficulty of coating the albumen plates 
is enthely overcome ; it is simply this : — suspend 
the clean plate for a few seconds over the steam of 
boiling water, while moist pour the albumen plen- 
tifully on, and it will bo found that the albumen 
ivill now in the most limpid and equal manner 
over the whole glass plate, however large. Simple 
as the above really is, it is quite effectual, and by 
drjung at once before a fire on the revolving prin- 
ciple with a little care, albumenised plates may be 
prepared with more certainty, and as quick as the 
collodion plates am. 

I am. Sir, your obedient servant, 
Jahes Ross, 

Of Ross & Thomson. 

90, Princes Street, EniNBCRaH. 

THE GREAT EXHIBITION IN PARIS. 

There seems to be no doubt that the Palais de 
riiidustrie, and the building for the Fine Arts will 
be sufficiently ready for the opening on May 1, 
provided their contents are properly arranged. 

On the other hand it seems very unlikely that 
the long gallery on the Course la Heine, intended 
to hold the ib-w produce and machinery, will be 
sufficiently complete. As late as the 15th of the 
month not one half of the galleries in that build- 
ing had been fixed. The floor of half the building 
— upwards of 2000 feet, is only half — where the 
machinery motion will be, was not. laid, and 

not a single pier for the shafting had been fixed. 

Even the actual allotments of space to the various 
countries had not been made, and therefore no 
steps had been taken to prepare foundations for 
the machines to be in motion. Many of the 

British exhibitors, Messrs. Hibberfc, Platt & Co. 
among them, being about to exhibit a complete 
illustmtion of cotton machinery, were quite pre- 
pared to have commenced their arrangements 
on the 15 th March. If they ate able to do so on 
the 15 th April, it is as much as the state of the 
building seems to promise. This backwardness, 
however, will be no sufficient excuse for im- 
puncbuality in our exhibitors. The fimt cargo 
of British goods was shipped on the 12th of last 
month, from the Iron Gate IVharf to the port of 
Dunkirk. This same port was used by the 

French in 1861, and has superior conveniences 
for landing heavy goods over Boulogne or Calais, 
besides having more frequent intercourse by 
means of screw steamers. Some few very 
heavy pieces of machinery will be sent by 
way of Havre, and be brought up the Seine to 
the sides of the building. These will pro- 
bably come from Scotland, Messrs. Lightly & 

Simon are the shipping agents for the Bri- 
tish exhibitors on the present occasion — as 
they were for the French exhibitors in 1851. 

The counters in the Palais de I’lndnstrie are 
nearly completed, and the whole of the glass 
cases required by British exhibitors are in hand, 
and contracts made for the erection of them in 
the building before the 15 th of April. It is 
estimated that orders to the extent of nearly 

25,000 fr. for glass cases have been given in 

Paris by British exhibitors alone. The nine 
most prominent positions, facing the nave of the 

Palais, have been assigned to the principal staple 
trades. Beginning at the west end, they occur 
in the following order : "Wolverhampton, for 
japanning and metal work ; Bradford, for mixed 
: fabrics ; Birmingham, for metal work ; Glasgow, 
for cotton ; the Staffordshire Potteries, Goalport, 
and London, for pottery and glass; Manchestei', 
for cotton; Sheffield, for steel; and Belfast, for 
flax fabrics. In the centre of the nave, which 
is iclioUy under the control of the French 
authorities, and to be used only for very large 
articles, positions have been already assigned to 
the following British articles ; — A Group, illus- 
trating Sbip-building ; a Lighthouse, by Messrs. 
Chance; and a Model of a Telescope, by tbe 
Astronomer Royal. Probably other places will 
be found for two large Gloss Candelabivi, and 
large specimens of Electrotyping. The depart- 
ment of Science and Art Lave published plans 
of the arrangement, with, lists of the exhibitors 
in the industrial section. This list, in fact, is 
an abridged catalogue. The interior of the Fine 

Arts bnUding is nearly completed, and is now 
being papered — a very suitable tertiary olive 
colour. It consists of numerous halls, calculated 
for pictures of all sizes. There is hardly a 
choice in point of light, it is so equally dis- 
tributed everywhere. Already works of French 
painting and sculpture are scattered throughout 
the building ; they seem likely to be numerous. 
Above 1500 pictures have already been sent in 
to be submitted to the jury. The works of 
British art, we understand, will be placed on 
the north side of the building. This news will 
be acceptable, especially to those proprietors 
who have lent water colours. We may mention 
that the Fine Arts sent have been insured for 
about 130,000?. Before this time the whole of 
the works of British Fine Art will probably 
have reached Paris. The packing has been 
entrusted to Mr. Green, who collected the 
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pictures for the Dublin Exhibition, and is usually 
employed in. similar work for the local exhi- 
bitions of pictures. We understand that the 
hanmng of the pictures has been entrusted, to 
Mr. Creswick, K. A,, Mr. Hurlstoue, President 
of the Suffolk Street Exhibition, and Mr. Warren, 
President of the New Water Colour Society. 
The late Mr. Copley Fielding was also named to 
act. These gentlemen, with Mr, Redgrave, R. A., 
appointed by the Board of Trade, will constitute 
the hanging committee; while the general super-* 
intendencG of the sculpture will be confided to 
Mr. John Bell, whose management of tlie same 
department in 1851 gave universal satisfaction 
to all the artists and to the public. 

A circular has been issued by the Pinvy 
Council of Trade, to the effect that “having had 
under their consideration the measures necessary 
for conducting the British Section of the Uni- 
versal Exhibition in Paris, they are of opinion 
that the object will be most successfully ob- 
tained through an individual responsibility ; and 
therefore to state for the information of the ex- 
hibitors, that their lordships have intrusted the 
superintendence over the arrangements in the 
Exhibition to Mr. Henry Cole, O.B.” 

There is no doubt that Mr. Cole, from the 
prominent position he occupies, and the experi- 
ence he obtained during tho memorable year 
1851, is the httest person who could have been 
chosen for this very onerous post. We may 
doubt, however, the policy of confiding the task 
to any single individual, although he be aided by 
a largo staff. He incurs a res-ponsibility of no 
ti’ifiing amount, and he will be of course 
prepared for the criticism to which he must 
bo subjected. We earnestly hope it will bo 
his destiny to give satisfaction to tho heteroge- 
neous mass for whom ho will have to cater — 
with their prejudices, their jealousies, their 
suspicions, and last, not least, their lack of 
knowledge of tho many conflicting elements to 
bo encountered, and the innumorahle difficulties 
to be — whei’o po.ssible — smnnounted. 

Tho offices of tho commission are at H, Rue 
dll Cirque, not far from tho building. 



THE BRITISH PICTURES AND 
WORKS IN SCULPTURE, 

IN THE GREzVr FRENCH EXHIBITION. 


It cannot fail to interest the artists, and, indeed, 
the public generally, to know what works of Art 
are to sustain the honour of Great Britain, in 
this gathering of the achievements of the world. 
So few of the artists of Franeo are at all 
acquainted with their brethren of England — 
whom they certainly much underrate in the 
opinions formed of their capabilities — that wo 
imagine they will see this collection with no 
small astonishment ; and wo have as little doubt 
that, hereafter, they will treat our school with 
the consideration and respect to which it is so 
eminently entitled.* 

JPainters in Oil. — Abmitage, E., ‘The Battle of 
Meeanco,’ tho property of Her Majesty tho Queen. 
— Ansdell, R., ‘The Wolf Slayer,’’ the property of 
Messrs. Graves & Co. ; ‘ Sheep Gathering in the 
Highlands/ the property of H. W. Eaton, Esq. ; 

‘ Turning the Drove, ^ the properti^ of R, Platt, Esq. 
— Anthony, M., ‘The Glon at Eve/ the property 
of E. A. Butler, Esq. ; ‘ Beeches and Fern,’ the 
property of T. Ronght, Esq. — Box.\j:.n, AV.. A.R.A., 
‘ Portrait of J. Gibson, R. A. ; * ‘ Portrait or a Lady.^ 
— Brooicy, C., ‘ Yenus and Pliaon,’ the property of 
W. A. Brooks, Esq. ; ‘ Psycho.’ — B rooks, Thoma-s, 

‘ The Awakened Conscience,’ the property of C. 
Lucas, Esq.—BnowN, E. M,, ‘Waiting;’ ‘Chaucer 
at the Court of Edward III tho property of E, 
BiokensomEsq. — Buckner, R., ‘ PortraitoHlaster 
Bai-kW."~C!ARPENTER, Mrs, AY,, ‘ Portrait of an 
Old LaiN-’—CHALOK, J. J., R.A,, ‘IJneJouraee 
d’Ete — ^Lo Matin,’ the property of A. E. Ghalon, 
Esq, ; ‘ L’ Apres-Midi, the property of A. E, Chalon, 
Esq. ‘ Lb Soir,’ the property of A. E: Chalon, Esq. 
— -UKAnoN, A. E., R.A,, the landscape by L j. 


of sR artiste deceased previous to Jui 
I860, are' dscluded trom the Exhibition ; this is, : 
aouDt, a 3uat arrangement, although we may regret 
Wilkie, Oalico 

Jttty, Huton, &c. flee. &q. 


Cralon, R.A., SScrcna,’ the property of A. E. 
Chalon, Esq. — C rint, A., ‘ A Calm Jivcniiig, North 
AValcs,’ tho property of J. Scott, Esq. — C ollins, 
0., ‘A Thought of Bethlehem,’ incident in the life 
of Madtiine do Chantal. — C olomb, G., ‘ Clow Bay, 
AYcst Port, Ireland ; ’ ‘ Shower Dispersed, Sim 
Triumphant.’ — C ookk, E. AV., A.R.A., ‘Rouge et 
Noir,* the property of AV. A Veils, Esq.;’ ‘Ducal 
Palace and Piaxzetta, ATniice,’ the property of 
S. Christy, Esq., M.P. ; ‘A Erenoh Lugger running 
into Calais,’ tho property of A. Burmml, Esq. ; 

‘ Evening on the Cornice, Gulf of Genoa/ the 
property of C. Loddigos, Esq. — C ooper, A., R.A., 

‘ Tho Rout at Marston Moor,’ tho property of J. 
Cressinghain, Esq. ; Deer Stalkers.— Cooper, T. S., 
A.R.A., ‘ A Group at Osborne/ tho property of Her 
Majesty tho Queen; ‘Landscape and Cattle;’ 
‘Landscape and Cattle.’' — Cooper, AV., ‘Christ at 
tho Well of Samaria.’ — Cope, C. AV., R.A., ‘King 
Lour,’ the property of I. K. Brunei, Esq. ; ‘ Florence 
Cope at Dinner-time ; ’ ‘ Maiden iNioditution,’ the 
property of J. Sheepshanks, Esq. ; ‘ Cardinal Wol- 
sey,’ the property of His Royal Highness Prince 
Albert; ‘Mother and Child,’ the property of J, 
Sheepshanks, Esq. — Creoan, M., P.R.H.A., ‘I’or- 
trait,’ the property of 11. Atkinson, juu., Esq. — 
CrEvSWIok, T,, R.A., ‘ A AVolshGlen/ the property 
of Sir J. Wigram; ‘A Mountain Torrent,^ tho 
property of J. H. Hippesly, Esq. ; ‘ Passing 

Showers,’ the property of D. Salomons, Esq. — 
Cross, J., ‘Richard I. forgiving Bertrand do 
Gourdon,’ the property of the Royal Gomniis.sion for | 
Promoting the Fine Ai’ts.-— D anby, F., A.R.A., 

‘ Calypso lamenting tho departure of Ulysses/ tho 
property of Mrs. E, Gibbons ; ‘ Tho Evening Gun,’ 
the property of Robert Stephenson, Esq., M.P. — 
Desanges, L. AV., ‘ The Excommunication of icing 
Robert of France tor refusing to divorce his Queen, 
Bertha, at the command of Pope Sixtus lY.’ — 
Dobson, AV. 0. T., ‘Tobias ivitli R^hael on their 
Journey to Media,’ the property of J. Eden, Esq. ; 

‘ Tho Charity of Dorcas,’ thepropert^^of L. Pococlc, 
Esq. — ^Duppield, AV., ‘Fruit/ the property of E. 
E. Antrohus, Esq, — ^D yce, W., R.A., ‘King Joash 
shooting tho Anw of Deliverance,’ the property of 
S. AValkor, Eaq. ; ‘ The Meothig of Jacob and 
Rachel,’ tho property of Felix Pryor, Esq. ; ‘ The 
Virgin and CMld,’ the property of His Royal 
nighiicBS PrlnGC Albert. — Eastlake, Sir C. L., 
r.R.A., ‘Isadas,’ tho property of the Duke of 
Devonsliire, K.G. ; ‘ Pilgrims jVrriving in Sight of 
Romej’ tho property of G. Yivian, Esq. ; ‘La 
iSvogharina,’ the iiropcrty of tho Right lion, tho 
Lord Mayor ; ‘ Escape of Francesco di CiUTara, Lord 
of Padua, from the pinsuit of GaleaziJo Yisconti, 
Duke of Milan,’ the property of J. Morrison, Esq. 
— Edpis, E. U., ‘Ruth and Oqiha,’ the property of 
Lord Ov^crstonc. — Egg, A. L., A.R. A., ‘ Henrietta 
Maria in distress, relieved by Cardinal de Retz,’ the 

S :operty of Samuel Ashton, Esq. ; ‘ Buckingham 
ebuflbd/ tho property of P. Dudgeon, Esq. ; ‘ The 
AVooing of Katherine,’ tho property of T. Miller, 
Esq. ; ‘ Peter tho Great secs Catherine, hia fiituin 
Empress, for the first time,’ the property of T, 
Miller, Esq. — ^E lmore, A., A.R. A., ‘Religious 
Controversy in the time of Louis the Fonrtconth,’ 
the property Af T. Jackson, Esq.; ‘The Novice/ 
the property of W. Bashall, Esn. ; ‘ Origin of the 
Guelph and Ghibclinc Quarrol,’ the property of 
Samuel Ashton, Esq, — Foggo, J. and G., ‘ Death 
of King Edward III.’ — Frith, W. P,, R.A., ‘Pope 
Making Love to Lady Mary Worthy Montague,’ the 
property of S. Oxenham, Esq.; ‘Scene from 
Goldsmith’s Good-natured Man/ the property of 
J. Shnepshaults, Esq. ; ‘ Scene from the Bourgeois 
Gentilhommc,’ the property of J, FaiiTic, Esq. — 
Fro,st, ay. E., A.R. a., ‘The Sea Cave/ the pro- 
perty of R. J. Spiers, Esq. ; ‘ Una and AVood 
Nymphs’ the property of His Royal Highness 
Prince Albert ; ‘ Cupid Disarmed,’ the property of 
His Royal Highness Prince Albert. — Gilbert, A., 

‘ A Calm Evening,’ the property of E, E. Antrobua, 
Esq. — G lass, A’V. J., ‘Tlio Night March,’ the 
property of H. B. Hope, Eaq. — G oodall, F., A.R.A., 

‘ The YGdow’s Benefit Ball,’ the property of Sh J. 
Wigram ; ‘ Au Episode in the Happier Days of 
Charles I.,’ the property of W. Bashall, Esq. — 
Gordon, Sir J. Watson, R.A., and P.R.S.A., 

‘ Portrait of tho late Professor Wilson,’ the property 
of J. Blackwood, Eaq. ; ‘ Tho Provost of Peterhead? 
the property of tho Merchant Maiden Hospital, 
Aberdeen ; ‘ Poiinnit of a Lady.’ — G rant^ F,, R.A., 

‘ Portrait of Mrs. Beanclerk ; ’ ‘ Portrait of Lord 
John Russell, M.P.,’ tho property of Lord John 
Russell, M.P. ; ‘ Ascot Meet of Her Majesty’s Stag- 
hounds,’ the property of tho Earl of Chesterfield ; 

‘ Portrait of Lady Rodnev,’ the property of Lord 
Rodney. — G illes, Miss. M., ‘ Study of the head of 
a Young Girl,’ the property of T. Fairbairn, Esq. 
—Gush, W., ‘A Fancy Head.’— H annah, R., 

‘ The Novel, ^ the property of C. Dickens, Esq. ; 
‘The Play,’ the property of C. Dickens, Esq.^ — 
BLarding, j. D., ‘AYiewof Freibui'g/ the pro- 


perty of T. Brassey, Esq.^ — H ayter, Sir George, 
‘The Maniuge of ‘Her Majesty/ tho property of 
Her Majcfsty the Queen ; ‘ The Trial of Lord 

William Russell, a.d. 1683,’ tlio property of the 
Duke of Bedford. — H erbert, J. R., R.A., ‘ Lear 
Disinheriting Cordelia/ tho property of T. Jackson, 
Esq. ; ‘ St. John the Baptist Reproving Herod,’ tho 
property of Col. tho Hon. E. G. Douglas Pcmiant, 
M.P. — '‘Herrick, V. S., ‘The Bracolct,’ — H olland, 
J., ‘Rotterdam,’ the property of H. Buxton, Esq. ; 

‘ The Thames below Greenwich/ the property of J. 
Coles, Esq. ; ‘ Greenwich Hospital.’ — Hollins, J, 
A.R. A., ‘ A Scene on Deal Beach/ tho property of 
D. SalomonSj Esq. ; ‘ Lisa Puccini and Minuccio 
d’ Arezzo,’ (Yido Boccanoio ; Giorno X.‘, Novella 7.) ; 

‘ Siiylock, Jessica, and Lancelot Gobbo.’ — H ook, 
J. C., A.R, A., ‘The Chevalier Bayard Knighthig 
the Infant Son of Constable Bourbon,’ tho property 
of P. N. iViTowsmith, Esq. ; ‘ A Dream of Venice,’ 
the property of Lord Northwick. — H orsley, J. C., 

‘ Youth and Age,’ the property of J. Sheepshanks, 
Esq. ; ‘ Lady Jane Grey and Roger Aschain/ the 
property of J. Hick, Esq. ; ‘ Florence and Boat- 
swain,’ the property of I. K. Brunei, Esn . ; ‘ The 
Madrigal,’ the property of W. Bashall, Esq. ; 
‘L’ Allegro — II Penseroso,’ tho property of H.R.H. 
Prince Albert. — Hulme, F. W., ‘Efos Noddyn/ 
the property of W. Herbert, Esq. — Hunt, AY. H., 
‘The Light of the World,’ the property of T. 
Combe, Esq. ; ‘ Onr English Coasts/ the jjrojiorty 
of 0. T. Maud, Esq.; ‘Claudio and Isabella,^ the 
property of A. L. Egg, Esq.— Hurlstone, F’. Y., 
'‘II More,’ the property of il. Bradley, Esq; ‘Tlie 
Last Sigh of the Moor,’ tho property of Sii’ C. 
Douglas ; ‘ Constance and Arthur,’ the property of 
Lord Northivick.— Johnston. A,, ‘Introduction of 
Flora Macdonald to Prince Charles Edward,’ tho 
m'opcrty of T. Waite, Esq^. — Jutsum, H., ‘ A Cottage 
Home in the Highlands,^ the property of J. Earle, 

I Esq. ; ‘ Moorland Stream/ tho property of AY. Her- 
bert, Esq.— Knight, J. P., R.A^ ‘ The Wreckens,’ 
the property of S. Cartwiight, Esq, ; ‘Portrait of 
J. Yauglian,’ the property of the Royal Academy of 
Aids ; ‘ John Knox trjung to restrain the violence 
of the people, who, excited by his eloquence against 
the Church of Rome, desti'oyod the altars, missals, 
images of saints, &c., at Perth, 1559,’ — Lancte, G., 

‘ Life and Death,’ the property of C. T. IVIaud, Esn. ; 
‘Red Cap/ the property of T. Baring, Esq. ; ‘ Tlie 
Yillage Coquette/ the property of li. Hemming, 
Esq. ; ‘ Fruit,* the property of J. Leech, Esq. ; 
Landseer, Sir E., R.A., ‘Islay and Macaw,’ the 
property of Her Majesty the Queen; ‘Monkeys/ 
the property of Her Majesty the Queen; ‘The 
Sanctuary,’ the property of H.R.H. Prince Albert; 
‘Shooing the Horse,’ the property of Jacob BeU, 
Esq. ; ‘Jack in Office,’ tho property of J. Sheep- 
shanks, Eaq. ; ‘ Tho Highland Broalvfast,’ tho 

property of J. Sheepshanks, Esq, ; ‘ The Highland 
Drovers,’ the property of J. Sheepshatilcs, Esq. ; 

‘ The Tethered Ram,’ the property of J. Sheep- 
shanks, Esq. ; ‘AFnesido Party,’ the property of 
J. Sheepshanks, Esq,— L ee, F. R., R.A., ‘The 
Poacher,’ the property of D. Salomons, Esq. ; ‘A 
Stonny Lake ; ’ ‘ The Silver Pool.’ — L eslie, C. R., 
R.A., ‘ Cathorino and Pctimchio/ the property of 
J. Sheepshanks, Esq.; ‘Uncle Toby and Widow 
Wadman,’ the property of J. Shocpsliauks, Esq. ; 

‘ The Vicar of AValcefield,’ tho property of U Aliller, 
Esq., (“I should have mentioned the very unpolitc 
manner of Mr. Burchell, who during this cUsiiomso, 
sat with Ms face tiumed to tho fire, and at every 
sentence would cry out ‘Fudge.’”); ‘The Queen 
receiving the Sacrament on tho_ day of her Corona- 
tion,’ the property of Her JVIaJosty the Queen. — ■ 
Ltnnell, j., ‘The Timber Y^aggon,’ tbc property 
ofS. Oxcnliam, Esq, ; ‘Barley Harvest,’ the property 
of Joseph Gillott, Esq. ; ‘ Landscape,’ the property 
of 0. Bii’ch, Esq. ; ‘ The Disobedient Prophet ; ’ 
‘The Forest Road.’— Linton, W., ‘The Temples 
at Pmstnm ; ’ ‘A Gala Day at Venice.’ — Luoy, C., 
‘ Cromwell at his Daughter’s Death-bed,’ the 
property of J. Wallace, Esq, ; ‘ Cromwell resolving 
to refuse tho Crown/ tho property of Messrs. Graves 
& Co. — Macnee, D., R.S.A., ‘Portrait of the late 
Dr. AYardlaw,’ the property of W. P. Patou, Esq. 
— M‘Innis, It., ‘ Metastasio disooyored by Gravina 
in Rome,’ xhe property of S. Chiisty, Esq., M.P. ; 
‘Love and Devotion,’ the property of S. Ashton, 
Esq.— Maclise, D, M., R.A., ‘The Baron’s Hall; 
Christmas in the Olden Time/ the property of C. 
Birch, Esq.— Martin, J., ‘Belshazzar’s Feaay the 
property of W. B. AY bite, Esq. — Millais, J. E., 
A.R.A., ‘ Tho Order of Release,’ the property of J. 
Arden, Esq. ; ‘ The Return of the Dove to the Ark,’ 
the property of T. Combe, Esq. ; ‘ Ophelia,’ tho 
property of H. Farrer^ Esq. ; Mulready, W., R.A., 
‘Choosing the Wedding Gown ’ the property of J. 
Sheepshanks, Esq. ; ‘BlacldieathPark,’ the property 
of J. Sheepshanks, Esq. ; ‘The Butt,’ the property 
of J. Sheepshanks, Esq. ; ‘ Brother and Sister,’ the 
property of J. Sheepshank^ Esq. ; ‘The W'olf and 
the Lamb,’ the property of Her Majesty the Queen; 
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‘Tlio Bathers,’ the property of T. Baring’, Esq., 
M.P. ; ‘Train up a Child in the way ho should go, 
&c.,’ the property of T. Baring, Esq., M.P. ; ‘The 
■Whistonian Gonti’cversy,’ theproperty of T. Baring, 
Esq., M.P. ; ‘ The Cannon,’ the property of Sir K. 
Peel.-— M tjlvany, G. P., It.IT.A., ‘ Whole Length 
Portrait of W. Bargan, Esq., the Founder of the 
Great Industrial Exhibition of 1853 in Dubhii.’ — 
Mutrie, Miss, ‘ Flowers,’ the property of T. 
Creswick, Esq. ; ‘ Flowers,’ the property of F. B, 
Lee, Esq. — C ares, J. W., ‘Yale of Bersham;’ 

‘ Glen Samiox, Isle of Arran, Scotland.’— O’N eil, 
H., ‘The Dream of Eatharine of ^ViTagon,’ the 
property of W. E. Walniisley, Esq. ; ‘The Last 
IVIoments of Mozart,’ the property of E. Simpson, 
Esq. ; ‘ Naomi and her Daiightera-in-Law,’ the 
property of II. Lowe, Esq,; ‘Esther’s Emotion,’ 
the property of T. Birchall, Esq. — P atten, G., 

A. K.A., ‘Portrait of Signor Paganini;’ ‘Dante 
accompanied by Yii*gil in Ms descent to the Inferno, 
recognises his three countrymen.’ — P hilte, J., 
‘A Presbyterian ChiTstening,’ the property of J. 
Eden, Esq.; ‘A Letter-Writer of Seyille,’ the 
property of Her Majesty the Queen. — P ickersgill, 
II. W., E.A., ‘Lord Brougham;’ *A Lady in 
Modem Greek Costume ; ^ ‘ A Knight in Armour.’ 
— PiCKERSoiLL, F. B., A.B:A,, ‘ Burial of Harold 
at Waltham Abbey,’ tho property of the Boyal 
Commission for Promoting the Fine ^U’ts. — P oole, 
P. F., A.B.A., ‘ Crossing the Stream,’ the property 

. of W. Bashall, Esq. ; ‘ Tlic Gypsy Queen,’ tho 
property of T. Bkehall, Esq. ; ‘ The Messenger 
Announcing lU-tidings to lob,’ the property of 
Lord Northwick.— T yne, J. B., ‘ Derwent Water,’ 
the property of J. Graham, Esq.; ‘Heidelberg 
on the Neokar,’ the property of W. Ellis, Esq. ; 

‘ Eton College,’ tho property of J. Mather, 
Esq. — ^B anrley, A., ‘ The Scoffers,’ the property 
of S. C. Marsh, Esq. (“And fools who came 
to scoff Temainod to pray.” — Vide “Deserted 
Yillage.”) — BEDGRiiTE, B., B.A., ‘The Poet’s 
Study ’ the property of L. Loyd, Esq. (In this glen 
the three poets, Coleridge, Wordsworth, and 
Southey, composed many of their poems.) ; ‘ The 
Woodland MiiTor,’ the property of W. Bashall, 
Esq. ; ‘ The Bedueed Gentleman’s Daughter,’ the 
property of J. H. Hippisiey, Esq. ; ‘ Ophelia,’ the 
property of J. Sheepshanks, Esq. — E gberts, D., 

B. A., ‘ Ylew on the Grand Canal, Yenice,’ the 
property of Lord Londesborough ; ‘Interior of St. 
Stephen’s Chmeh, Yienna/ the property of Thomas 
Cubitt, Esq. ; ‘ Interior of the Church of St. Gomar, 
Lierre, Belgium,’ the propeady of E. Bicknell, Esq. ; 

‘ Enins of tlie Temple of the Sun at Baalbec, S}T.Ta,’ 
the property of E. Bicknell, Esq. — ^B obins, T. S., 

‘ Dutch. Fishermen maldng for Flushing Harbour. 
Blowing Hard.’ — B othwell, B., ‘ Galisto.’ — 

Salter, W., ‘Cupid’s Amusement: venus teaching 
her Son the use of the Bow,’ the propeiiy of E. W. 
Anderson, Esq. — S ant, J., ‘The cMd Timothy,’ 
tho property of W. Bashall, Esq. ; ‘ The Infant 
Samuel,’ the pimei'fcy of W. Bashall, Esq. — 
Solomon, A., ‘Brunetta and Phillis,’ {Vide ^ 
“ Spectator,”) the property of W. Bashall, Esq. — 
Stanfield, C., B.A., ‘iTe Battle of Boveredo, 
the property of F. D. P. Astley, Esq. ; ‘The Castle 
of Ischia from the Mole,’ the property of Lord 
Overstone; ‘A Dutch Dogger can-ying away her 
Sprit,’ the property of A. E. Chalon, Esq. ; ‘French 
Troops fording the Magra. Sarzana and the Carrai'a 
Mountains in the distance/ the property of the 
Earl of Ellesmere, IC.G. ; ‘ Tilbury Fort,’ the 
property of Bobert Stejihenson, Esq., M.P. — Stone, 
F., A.B.A., ‘ The Last Appeal,’ tho property of T. 
Baring, Esq. ; ‘ Admonition,’ the property of T. 
Bai'ing, Esq. ; ‘ The Old, Old Story/ the property 
of I. Ai'den, Esq.' — T ennant, I., ‘ Breclcnock Bea- 
cons,’ the property of G. Bnller, Esq. ; ‘ An English 
Biyer Scene,’ the property of W. Berley, Esq, — 
UwiNS, T., B.A., ‘ The Caryer of Images,’ the 
property of T. Faiihalrn, Esq. ; ‘ The Vintage in 
Medoc, South of France/ the property of the Trus- 
tees of the National Gallery; ‘A Neapolitan Widow 
mourning oyer her Dead CJhUd, is distracted at the 
joyous sounds of the Carniyal,’ the property of the 
Boyal Academy of Arts. — W ard, E. M., A.B.A., 

‘ The Last Sleep of Argyll before Ms Execution,^ 
the property of the Boyal Commission for Pro- 
moting the Fine Aids ; ‘ The Execution of 

Montrose,’ the property of the Boyal Commission 
for Promoting the Fine. Arts; ‘The South Sea 
Bubble,’ the property of the Trustees of the 
National Gallery ; ‘ Scene from the Life of Mario 
Antoinette,’ the property of B. Newsham, Esq. — 
Webster, T,, B.A., ‘ Foot-Ball/ the property of 
J. H. Hippisiey, Esq. ; ‘ A Yillage Choh,’ the 
property of J. Sheepshanks, Esq. ; ‘ Contrary 
Winds,’ the property of J. Sheepshanks, Esq. ; 

‘ The Cherry Seller,*’ the property of G. Young, 
Esq. ; Portraits. — ^W est, W., ‘View in Norway.’ 
— Willis, H. B., ‘Early Morning — going a-field 
‘A Sunny Scene on the'Seyern,’ the property of P. 
Johnston, Esq. — W ilson, J., Jun., ‘ Faim ‘BuBd- 

ings near Staplehnrst, Kent;’ ‘Squally Y^’eather 
off Dover.’ — W itherington, W. F., K.A., ‘The 
Way round the Park,’ the property of A. C. Bim- 
nand, Esq. 

JPainters in Water '’Colours. — ^Bartholomew, Y., 

‘ Flowers.’ — Bennett, IY., ‘ Jodbm’gh Abbey, 
Boxburghshire/ the property of the Boy. E. Cole- 
ridge ; ‘ The Pass of Glencoe,’ the property of AY, 
Hepinstall, Esq.; ‘AECighlaiid Glen,’ the property 
of Dr. W. Whewell. — B oys, W. S., ‘AbheviUe 
Cathedral.’ — B urton, F. W., B.H.A., ‘Franconian 
Pilgrims in the Cathedral of Bamberg.’ — C allow, 
W., ‘ Yue de Tours, siu- la Lone ; ’ ‘ Interiem du Port 
de Marseilles ; ’ ‘ Place d’ Aimes — LUle — A^ue prise 
de la Place du Theatre,’ the property of A. Mordan, 
Esq. — C ai^ick, Thos., ‘Portrait on marble of S. 
Bogers, Esq. ; ‘ Portrait on marble of Thos. Car- 

lyle, Esq.’— C attermole, G,, ‘Hamilton of Both- 
well-haugh about to shoot the Begeut Mm'ray, the 
natural brother of Mary, Queen of Scotland, when 
passing thraugh Linlithgow, 23rd January, 1570,’ 
the property of B. Ellison, Esq. ; ‘ Macbeth up- 
braiding the miu’derers of Banquo with nlloiving 
Fleance to escape— the Weird Sisters in the Back- 
ground,’ the property of B. Ellison, Esq. ; ‘ Sh 
Biom of the Fiery Eyes,’ the property of B. 
Ellison, Esq. ; ‘ Hospitality,’ the property of I. Hen- 
derson, E.sq. — C halon, A. E.,BA., ‘Portrait of 
Her Majesty,’ the property of Her Boyal Higlmess 
the Duchess of Kent. — C orbaux, Miss F., ‘Leah 
— Bachel,’ the property of Sh S. M. Peto, Bart. — 
CoRBOULD, E. H., ‘The Woman taken in Adul- 
tery,’ the property of His Boyal Highness Prince 
Albert ; ‘ Scene from “ The Prophet,” ’ the 
property of Her Majesty ; ‘ The Earl of Siin’ey 
beholding the Faju'e Geraldine in the Magic 
Mirror,’ the property of the Earl of Ellesmere, 
K.G. — CowEN, AY., ‘ Two Drawings of Napoleon’s 
Grotto, Ajaccio, Corsica.’ — Cox, D., ‘ Crossing the 
Lancaster Sands,’ the property of B. Ellison, Esq.-; 

‘ The Junction of the Severn and the Wye — Cliep- 
stow Castle in the distance,’ the property of R. 
Ellison, Esq. ; ‘ Windsor Castle from the Great 
Park,’ the property of B. Ellison, Esq. ; ‘A Welsh 
Funeral,’ the property of F. AY. Topham, Esq. — 
D’Egville, j. H., ‘ Padua.’— D uncan, E., ‘ Sun- 
set, the property of H. Brooks, Esq. ; ‘ Dutch 
Boats riding out a Gale,’ the property of F. W. 
Topham, Esq. — D yce, W., B.A., ‘ Art, a Cartoon 
for Fresco.’ — Essex, W.,^* Enamel of the Infant 
Saviour, after Murillo ‘ Enamel of Lord BjTon ; ’ 
‘Enamel, after Vandyk’s pictui'e of Gevartius in 
the National Gallery ; ’ ‘ Shakespeare — Enamel 
after Portrait in possession of the Earl of Elles- 
mere,’ the property of G, Smith, Esq. ; ‘ MBton,’ 
Enamel after Portrait in possession of and the 
property of G. Smith, Esq.— -E vans, W., ‘ England 
— HampsMi’e Water Meadows,’ tho moperty of the 
Bobert Baimett, Esq. ; ‘ Deland — ^Killarney,’ the 
pi’operty of the Bey. W. A. Carter ; ‘ Scotland — 
Glen Tilt,’ Die property of H. Ingalton, Esq^. — 
Fahey, J., ‘Pike of Stickle, and HaiTison Stickle,’ 
the property of B. Ashton, Esq. ; ‘ Stilling Castle.’ 
Fielding, C.. ‘ Seaford Cliffs,’ the property of L. 
Loyd, Esq. ; ‘Lancing Marsh,’ the property of T. 
F. Buxton, Esq. ; ‘ Shore Scene at Bemhridge,’ tho 
propei’ty of A. Yardon, Esq. ; ‘Yieif* of Scai'- 
boroiigh,’ the pr<merty of Leopold BedpatM Esq. ; 

‘ The Yale o± irthiag, Cumberland — Naworth 
Castle seen on the left, and Lanorcost Priory on the 
right of the picture,’ the property of B. Ellison, 
Esq. — F ribp, G^ ‘ At Hlwell, Dorset/ the property 
of T. SchunK, Esq. ; ‘ Falls of the Dochart at 
KilUn, Perthshh-e/ the property of J. M. Heath- 
cote, Esq. ; ‘ At Pangbomme/ the property of S. 
Cai’rivrigiit, Esq. ; ‘ A Peep at Hampstead,’ the 
property oi E. AY. Field, Esq. — G astineau, H., 
‘The l^amme Pass, Stjuia.’ — G illd^ Mias M., 
‘The Mourner/ the property of T. D. HnU, Esq. — 
Haag, C., ‘ Evening at Balmoral Castle/ the 
property of Her Majesty the Queen ; ‘ Morning in 
the HigMands,’ the property of Her Majesty the 
Queen. — H aghe, L., ‘ Capuchin Monks at Matins, 
Bruges,’ the property of the Bev. H. Cottingham ; 

‘ The Audience Chamber at Bruges,’ the property 
of T. MacKendrick, Esq. — H ard eng, J. D,, ‘The 
Falla of Schaff hausen/ the property of John Tay- 
lor, Esq. — Harrison, Mrs. M., ‘ Fruit and 
Flowers.’— H ayes, M. A.,B.H.A., ‘ The Sixteenth 
Lancei-a breaking the Square of Sikh Infantiy at Ali- 
waL’ — ^H owse, G., ‘An Interior.’ — H unt, W., ‘A 
Girl with a Basket of Flowers,’ the property of W. 
Sheepshanks, Esq. ; ‘ The Attack,’ the property of 
W. Sheepshanks, Esq. ; ‘The Companion pictui-e to 
the Attack/ the property of W. Sheepshanks, Esq. ; 
‘Grapes and Plums,’ tho property of S. Maw, 
Esq. ; ‘Primroses and Bii'd’s Nest,’ the property of 
S. Mai^ Esq. ; ‘ Boses,’ the property of S. Maw, 
Esq. ; Hare and AYood Pigeons,’ the property of S. 
Maw, Esq. ; ‘Diffidence/ the property of S. Maw, 
Esq, ; ‘ The Ballad Singer,' the property of L. 
Poeock, Esq. ; ‘Tho Cricketer,’ the property of 0. 
Bii’ch, Esq. ; ‘ The Frosty Morning,^ the property 

of C. Bh’ch, Esq. — Jopling, J. M., ‘ Portrait of 

Mrs. Ashton,’ the property of A. F. Ashton, Esq. 

— Ke.^rney, ay. H., ‘The Fatal Pictm-e.’ — ^Lewis, 

J. F., ‘Tile Harem of a Bey,’ the propoity of J. 
M-don, Esq. ; ‘ The Arab Scribe, Caii'o,’ the pro- 
perty of J. Hams, Esq. ; ‘ Easter Day at Borne,’ 
tbe property of AA’^. Leaf, Esq, ; ‘ Halt in the Desert, 
Egypt,’ the property of Sn S. M. Peto, Bai’t. ; 

‘ Ciimels in the Desert, Egiqit,’ the property of L. 
Pocoek, Esq. — M‘Kew^vn,* 1). H., ‘In GIen‘Finlas, 
Ai’gylshhT ; ’ ‘On the Sldrts of an Ancient Forest,’ 
the property of T. Greenwood, Esq. — ^Margetts, 

Mrs., ‘ StUl Life,’ the property of J. Peeling, Esq. 

— N-aftel, P. j., ‘ Stones of the Ljmn/ the property 
of 0. Oakley, Esq. ; ‘ The Foxglove,’ the property \ 
of 0. Oakley, Esq. — N.isii, Joseph, ‘ The Cartoon 1 
Gallery at Knowle, Kent,’ the property of B, 
EBison, Esq. ; ‘Speke Hall, near Liverpool,’ the l 

property of B. Ellison, Esq. ; ‘ Abbeville,’ tho pro- ] 

perty of Messrs. Graves & Go. ; ‘ Bramhall Hall,’ i 

the property of Messrs. Graves & Go. ; ‘ Hard- 
wickc Hall,*^’ the property of Messrs. Graves & 

Co. ; ‘ Staircase at Knowle,’ tho property of Messrs. 
Graves «fe Co. — Palmer, 8,, ‘Ulysses Leaving tho 

Island of Calj^pso.’ — Penley, A., ‘Tiie Wreck;* 
‘Landscape.’ — Bich^vruson, T. M.j ‘BenYenne, 

Loch Katrine,’ theproperty of P. Fanhairn, Esq. — 
Bobins, T. S., ‘Shrimp Catchers off Shoemoss.’ — 

Bose, Sii* AY. C., B.A., ‘The Duchess of Marl- 
borough, Lady Louisa Spencer, and Lord Almaric 
Churchill ; * ‘Portrait of the Marchioness of Ely,’ 

Die property of Lady E. Hope Yere ; ‘ Portrait of 
the Marchioness of Brcadalbane/ the property of the 
Marquis of Breadalbane ; ‘ 5tlrs. Lawes,’ the property 
of J. B. Lawes, Esq, ; ‘ Portrait of Miss Burdetfc 
Coutts/ the property of Mrs. Brown ; ‘ Portrait of 

Mrs. H. Brown,’ the property of Miss Burdett 
Coutts ; ‘ Portrait of the late Sir F. Burdett.’ — 
Smith, AY. Collingwood, ‘The Garden of the 
TnUeries.’ — ^Tayler, F., ‘Horses at Grass,’ the 
property of J. E. Denison, Esq., M.P. ; ‘ The Fes- 
tival of the Popinj^,’ the property of W. Grundy, 

Esq. ; ‘ The Stag Hunt,’ the property of J. Hick, 

Esq. ; ‘ Shooting the Mountain Hai’e,^ the property I 
of the Eight 'Hon. H. Labouchere, M.P. ; ‘Hawk- | 
ing,’ the proper^ of the Bight Hon. H. Labouchere, 

M.P. ; ‘ Sm Roger de Coyerley cheering his 

Hounds,’ the property of the Bight ilon. H. Laboii- 
chere, M.P. — Thorburn, R., A.B.A., ‘The 

Lady Constance Grosyenor,’ the propex-ty of Eaid 
Grosvenor; ‘Portrait of the Hon. Mr.s. G. Upton,’ 
the property of the Hon. Colonel G. F. Upton. 

‘ PorrtaitofLadyA’‘ane,’ the jnoperty of Earl Vane, 

‘ The Honourable Mrs. Torke/ the proper^ of the 
Honourable Mrs. Torke.— T opham, F. W., ‘For- 
tune-telling in Andalusia,’ the property of Heni-y 
Cooke, Esq. ; ‘ Bory O’More — ^Irish Coui'tship,’ the 
property of E. L. BettA Esq. ; ‘The Fisherman’s 
Home/ the property of L Bohinson, Esq. — Vacher, 

C.j ‘ Cafe in Algeria.’ — AYarren, E., ‘ The View 
fx'om the Wynd Cliff, Monmouthshii’e ; ’ ‘Beau- 
champ Tower, Chepstowe Castle/ tho propeidy of 

John Kenyon, E^. — ^Warren, H., ‘Abraham emd 
Hagar ; ’ ‘ The Hunchback ; ’ ‘An Assamese Girl, 
with AYater Tubes/ the property of W. Wilson, 

Esq. ; ‘ The Wise Men of the East jommeying.’ — 
AYehnert, E. H., ‘ Sebastian Gomez foun^ainting 
in Murillo’s Studio/ the proper^ of E. L. Betts, 

Esq. ; ‘ Caxton examining the First Proof Sheet 
from his Press in Westminster Abbey,’ the property 
of J. Cropp, Esq. ; ‘ Sir T. Gresham giving the 

Boyal Exchange to tho Mercers’ Company and tho 

City of London ; ’ ‘ The Prisoner of Gisors/ the pro- 
perty of L. Pocoek, Esq. — Weigall, C. H,, 
‘PonlDy;* ‘Poultry;’ ‘Bed Biding Hood.’ — 
Wells, H. T., ‘ Portrait of Mi*. Thomas Grounds ; ’ 

‘ Portrait of Lady Sarah Chohnondeley,’ the property 
of the Honourable H. Cholmoudelej ; ‘ Portrait of 
the wife of Captain Arthin* Gumming, B.N./ the 
property of Captain A. Cummiag, B.N. 

Sculptors .‘—Adams, G. G., ‘An Ancient Briton ; ’ 

2 Busts ; A Case of Medals. — Daily, E. H., B.A., 

‘ Eve at the Fountain,’ the property of Captain L» 
Yemon, M.P. ; ‘ Nymph piepaihig to Bathe/ tho 
property of J. Neeld, Esq,, M.P.; ‘Maternal 
Ajffection,’ the property of J. Neeld, Esq., M.P. ; 

‘ Sleeping Nymph ; ’ ‘ The Moimkig Star,’ the pro- 
peity of the Corporation of London. — Bell, John, 

‘ Angelica ; ’ ‘ Omphale ; ’ ‘ Eagle Slaver ; ’ ‘ Doro- 
thea;’ ‘ Armed Science.’ Executed lor Woolwich. | 

— ^Bozzoni, L., ‘Metehua and Camilla/ (Yirgil, | 

JEn. XI) .—Campbell, T.‘ ‘Ganymede;’ ‘The 
Princess Pauline Borghese,’ tho property of tho 

Duke of Devonshire, K.G. — Carbw, J. E., ‘ Tho 
Allied Fleets in tho Baltic.’ — Durham, J., ‘The 

Fate of Genius;’ ‘L’ Allegro ‘H Penseroso.’ — 
Earle, T., ‘Sin Triumphant;’ Foley, J. H., 

A. E.A., ‘ A Youth at the Stieam: ’ ‘Ino and Bac- 
chus ; ’ Model for Statue of Selden; Model for 
Statue of Hampden; ‘The Mother.’ — Gipson, J., 

B. j^ ‘ Hunter and Dog,’ the property of the Earl 

of Yarhorongh ; ‘ Hylas earned away by the 

Nymphs; ’ the property of the Nation. — Gott, J, 
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* Kuth Gleaning,’ the property of the Earl of Elles- 
mere, K.G.— Hogan, J., ‘Hibernia and Brian 
Boroihme.’— Hancock, J., ‘Maidenhood ‘Bea- 
trice;’ ‘The Angel’s Mission.’ — Hollins, P.. 
‘Aurora and Zepliyi-.’— Lawlor, J., ‘The Bather. 
— Legrew, E, ‘Ecpose.’— Macdonald, L,, ‘Ulysses 
and his Dog,’ the property of the Earl of Ivilmorey, 
— MacDowell,P.,E.A., ‘ Phryne unveiled ; ’ ‘Evo 
hesitating;’ ‘GM reading,’ the property of the 
Earl of Ellesmere, K.G. ; Bust of Psyche, the pro- 
perty of K. G. Clarke, Esq. — Marshall, C., 

it. A., ‘ Ajax praying for Eight ; ’ ‘Sabrina,’ the pro- 
perty of G, Aloore, Esq. ; ‘ The Broken Pitclier,’ 
the property of E. Bcnnoch, Esq. ; ‘ The Pirat ‘Wliis- 
por of Lovo : ’ ‘ Concordia — Franco and England 

Allied.’ — Moore, C., ll.H.A,, A Bust of . 

A Bust of . A Bust of . A Bust 

of .— Miller, F, M., ‘Titania Asleep;* 

‘Ariel.’ — Munro, A., ‘Paolo and Francesca di 
lUmiiii,’ the property of the Right Hon. W. E. 
Gladetone, M.P. — Nolle, M., Bas-relief from 
Hood’ s “ Bridge of Sighs.” Bas-relief from Hood’s 
“ Eugene Ai*am.” — Park, P., Bust of the Emperor 
of the French ; Bust of ISIr. Fairbairn ; Bust of Mr . 

Wliitworth ; llnst of . — Share, T., ‘Boy 

Startled at a Lizard,’ the property of Lady Colbome. 
— Bust of ‘ Flora ; ’ * Bust of a Bacchante.^ — Spence, 
B. E., ‘Highland Mary,* the property of "W. Kay, 
Esq. — Stephens, E. B., ‘Satan tempting Eve;’ 
Bust in marble of Yiscount Palmerston. — Thomas, 
J. E., ‘The Racket-Player.’ — Thornycropt, T., 
Equestiian Statuette of tier ^Majesty the Queen. — 
TnoRNYCROFr, Mrs., Bust in bronze of her Majesty 
the Queen.’— Westmacott, Sia, R., R.A., ‘A 
Nymph preparing for the Bath,’ the property of the 
Earl of Carlisle, K.G. ; ‘ The Houseless Traveller,’ 
the property of the Marquis of Lansdowe, K.G. ; 
‘The Mother and Child,’ the property of the 
Countess of Dunmoro.’ — Westmacott, R. Jun., 
R.A., ‘A Cymbal Player,’ the property of the Duke 
of Dovonshii’o, K.G. ; ‘ David,’ ‘ Girl and Ea\vn,* 
the property of C. W. Packo, Esq., M.P.; ‘Blue 
B<‘ir (bas-relief), the property of the Earl of Elles- 
mere, K.G.— Westmacott, iT. S., ‘The Peri.’ — 
IVeeils, II., A.R.A., ‘ A Shepherd; ’ ‘The Young 
Naturalist ; ’ Bust of Allan Cunningham ; Bust of 
Professor Sedgwick. 

Tho contributions of British engravers, archi- 
tects, by their designs, of lithographers, and of 
wood-engravers, are also numerous. AYo regret 
that we cannot devote the space requisite to 
print a list of their works. 


AET m THE PEOVINCES. 


Glasgow. — ^Tlic second annual Exhibition of tho 
lYorks of Modem Artists in this city closed on tho 
27ih January, having been open for upwai’ds of 
three months. It is with regret we learn that a 
considerable loss must accrue to the directors upon 
tho operations of the past season ; a circumstanee 
the more to be deplored, as their avowed object in 
devoting so much time gratuitously to the interests 
of the exliibitiou was, as we l(‘am from the cutfi- 
logue now before us, “tho raising a fund to form 
the nucleus of a permanent gallery of modern Art 
in tho city of Glasgow, to be vested in trustees, and 
ojien to tho public free of charge.’’ In furtheranco 
of this laudaldc effort, the committee of manage- 
ment last year entered upon new premises, wliioh, 
though badly situated, and not such as Glasgow 
ought to possess for the exhibition of its ib’t- 
ti’easurcs, was yet, we believe, the best that could 
be got. Upon tlio walk of this room w^cro hung 
623 pictiu’es, of different degrees of merit, being 
neaily double tho number of those exhibited the 
previous year. The schools of Britain, Franco, and 
Belgium were ^ all fairly represented. Among the 
names of British artists wo find those of Willde, 
Stanfield, Constable, Collins, Etty, Herbert, Ward, 
Pickersgill, Woolmer, Pyme, Coidey Fielding, Ans- 
deU, Linton, Drummond, Robert Scott Lauder, 
Eckford Lauder, and others of lesser note. 'Tho 
Continent contributed works by Delaroche, Eugene 
Le Poittevin, Dubnfo, Coiguard, Labouchcro, 
Gudin, Yorboeckhoven, Ycrlat, &c. This list 
spealoj well for the industry of tho dhectors, and 
again we have to express oui* regret that theii’ ex- 
ertions have not been crowmed by a larger measiu’o 
of success, 

Macclesfield, — ^An equestrian statue of tho 
Queen, by Thornyeroft, to be cast in bronze, has 
been subscribed for, to be erected in the public 
park lately opened at Macclesfield. 

- iBaiSjOL. — Aq exhibition of works exclusively by 
the ^krtiste of this city and its vioinity will be opened 
rooms of - the Bristol Academy 
01 Art, in St, Augustine’s Parade, 


AET IN CONTINENTAL STATES. 


Pari.s. — In another month we shall sec the 
opening of the Grand Exliihition to which here we 
have long been looking forward. The demands for 
space have been very large ; artists, in general, were 
backward in sending their various workSj so much 
BO that M. do Mcrccy was obliged to insert an 
article in the newspapers to urge them to expedition. 

It is strange they should thus delay until tho last 
moment ; thereby causing the greatest confusion, 
and risking damage, &c. From what wo have 
seen, tho Mo}i promises to be most splendid; a 
large number of pictures are expected from , 
America ; whether they will arrive in time is pro- 
blematical ; an extension of the period of reception 
will be given to these artists. — Death bas taken 
one of bur most clever artistic goldsmiths : M. 
Froment Meurico has died of apoplexy ; he was an 
artist of groat talent, and capable of designing and 
modelling in wax the most beautiful specimens of 
Ms art : a pupil of Girodet, he early turned his 
attention to ornameiiL and has realised in our time 
what the celebrated Florentine did at the renais- 
sance of Art ill Italy. Ho executed for the Duke 
de Lignes tho finest ornaments of his mansion, in 
designing which ho was much assisted by that 
nobleman who, according to Froment Mcuricc’s 
o-sYn words Dessine mssi Men quo M, Ingres^*' 
The writer of these lines has seen M. F. llcurice 
execute in wax the most intricate and beautiful 
models. His death will be felt by many artists. — ^An 
interesting sale has taken place of the library of 
M. A. A. Renouard, in wMch wore many original 
drawings in sets, executed for various works pub- 
lished ill Paris. — The various editors of Paris aro 
about to einbaik in a law-suit with the Company 
of the Exliibitiou, concerning the monopoly of that 
’company of the reproduction of the building by 
mints, in photography, &:c ; the first names in 
Paris are amongst the opponents of this huge 
monopoly, looked upon even as monstrous here, the 
country of monopoly. — The Baron '\Yappers received 
on the same day, from the Emperor and tho King 
of Belgium, respectively, the orders of the Legion of 
Honour, and of Leopold. — M. Nieuwerkerke has 
not opened Ms Salons at the Louvre this season, in 
caiiscqucnce of a domestic calamity. — M, 'Winter- 
halter has just completed the portrait of the Duches.s 
of Alba, sister of the Empress. — It is said that two 
statues arc to bo placed on tho Pont-Neuf, one on 
each side that of Henry lY. ■ — The statue of 
“ Joanne d’A-c,” by Foyaticr, is to be inaugurated 
at Orleans on the 8t;h of May next. — A very splen- 
did collection of Chinese curiosities and antiquities 
has been purebased of M. do Montigny by the 
government, and Aviil bo seen in tbo Grand Exibi- 
tiou. — An immense number of statues in stone aro 
now in hand, to ornament the exterior of tho 
LotuTc, of the principal great men in- Art, 
science, and literature. — A btatuo of Arago has 
been ordered of David d’ Angers. — A fine painting 
of Yoniis by Nicolo Poussin has been sold in an 
auction at Lyons, to a shoemaker amateur of 
ainting ifpr 6r., not finding it clean enough to 
ang up, he took it to a restorer to have it retouched, 
wlio offered loOt for it ; this raising the curiosity 
of its owner, he showed it to a ti'uc connoisseur, 
who declared the picture to be an original ; he has 
since refused 3000f. for it. 

Berlin.— The number of names that has been 
sent in by the commission as demanding space for 
the forthcoraiug Exlubition at Paris arc, in all, 
1412, of which there aro 11 from the province of 
Prussia, from Posen 14^ from Pomerania 26, from 
Saxony 70, from Silesia 110, from Brandenburg 
278, from Westphalia 255, and from the Rhenish 
proiinecs 646. There are, therefore, double the 
number that exhibited in the London Exhibition 
of 1851. Tlicre are 98 aidists who intend to 
oxMbit. Of the Berlin academy there arc 24 
painters, 13 sculptors, 2 architects, 9 engravers 
on copper, and of other engravers and medallists 
49. Of the academy of DUsseldorf there are 47 
painters, and of the academy of Kbnisberg two who 
intend to exhibit. Tbo'^e artists will exMbit in all, 
124 pictures, 37 picce.s of sculpture, 2 architectural 
works, 14 engravings, and two collections of engra- 
vings and medaU'. 

Rome. — ^Tlie excavations winch were commenced 
mth 60 much eaimestness in the Tenuta Santa 
Agata do Petra Aiirea have produced important 
results. It has been ascertained that the discovered 
basilica is that of Pope Alexander I,, whose tomb 
has been discovered. A wide descent of many steps 
leads to the burial-place^ which is suiTOunded by 
pillars of a costly matenal. Tho basilica is not 
merely excavated m the tufa^ but walled, and many 
columns of the edifice have been discovered. The 
pavement comsists of marble slabs generally bearing 
niscriptioiis. Latterly, violent showers of rain have 


retarded the works ; but they are proceeded with as 
diligently as possible under tho du’ection of Signor 
Yisconti, of the antiquarian depailment, from whom 
may shortly be expected a particular account of this 
discovery. Of the importance of the discovery of a 
^silica of a date so early as the fourth centmy, and 
so richly decorated, it is not necessary to speak. It 
is to be ‘hoped that tho edifice may bo restored. 


BRITISH 

POTTEEY AND POECELAIN, 

.FROM THE OCCUPATION OP BRITAIN BY THE 
ROMANS TO THE PRESENT TIME.^ 


Few things are more instructive than collections 
illustrating the histoiy and progress of our 
special industries, and it is to he regretted that 
we do not possess many such. Here and there 
we know of private collections that are very 
complete in the particular departments to wMch 
they respectively belong. These haye arisen out 
of the especial tastes of the proprietors, or have 
been collected in illustration of points of interest 
under the guidance of some trading company. 

With the exception of tie collection of British 
pottery and porcelain in the Museum of Practical 
Geolo^, Jermyn Street, we have no public 
collection illustrating a disj:inct manufacture, 
which possesses any completeness. This collec- 
tion has hitherto been comparatively little 
known, and even, to those by whom it has been 
inspected, its value bas not been evident, 
owing to the want of an illustrated catalogue. 
This want has now been supplied by the pub- 
lication of one of the most complete catalogues 
with which we are acquainted, giving a history 
of British porcelain manufacture, and incidentally 
of the various continental productions to which 
we have been indebted for suggestions, and for 
improvements. * 

The history of this collection is briefly given in 
tbe preface. We are informed that, in 1835, tho 
sanction of the treasury was given to the Geologi- 
cal Survey “ To form collections illustrative of the 
mineral wealth of the country, and of the applica- 
tion of its various mineral substances to the useful 
purposes of life.” The Geological Survey being 
then engaged in Cornwall, collected examples 
of the Cornish or China Stones and Clays. 
Around these are gathered the other clays and 
materials which are employed in our potteries, 
and gradually specimens have been collected 
from every part, illustrative of the present state 
and the past progress of our fictile manufacture. 

This collection consists of examples of the 
raw materials, glazes,' (including Assyrian, Egyp- 
tian, Indian, and Greek, these being introduced as 
incidental illustrations) ; Roman pottery found 
in London and other parts of the country ; 
modimval pottery; Staffordshire in all its stages 
and varieties ; Bow, Chelsea, Derby, and Ply- 
mouth porcelain ; Bristol, Leeds, and Rocking- 
ham ware ; Worcester, Shropshire, Swansea, 
Nimt-garw, Nottingham, and Liverpool ware, 

“ Although,” says Sir Hem*y do la Ecche, by 
whom this excellent collection has been formed, 
and to whom, with the cui’ator, Mr. Trenham 
Reeks, we aro indebted for the catalogue — 
“although some portions of the collection in 
tho Museum of Practical Geology may be 
defective for the present, it may be regarded as 
the best that has hitherto been formed ; and 
there is every hope, especially from the con- 
tinued donations of objects to it which purchase 
could not obtain, that it may gradually be 
rendered still more effective for instruction.” ^ 

In this catalogue will be found a more concise 
History of Potteiy and Porcelain, including 
many new and interesting details, than exists in 
any other volume in our language. ^ It is also 
remarkable for the excellent manner in which it 
has been printed and^illustrated — being, in these 
days of cheap books — one of the very cheapest. 

We have 179 pages of letter-press on royal- 
octavo, with 150 beautifully executed wood-cuts, 
published for one shilling. 

" Catalogue or Specimens illustrative or the 
Composition and Manufacture op British Pottery 
AND Porcelain, from the Occupation of Britain by 
THE Romans to the Present Time. By Sir Henry de 
LA Beche, C.B., and Trenham Reeks. 



MINOU TOPICS OP THE MONTH. 


The Eotal Academy, at a meeting on the 
14th , March, elected E. M. l-Yard, Esq., one 
of its members. This election consequently 
augments the number of that body : it now 
consists of forty-one instead of forty : and it is 
understood that another engraver will be elected 
— the society to be as heretofore forty painters, 
sculptors, and architects, with the addition of 
two engravers. This is a very wise but also 
a very gracious concession : it breaks through 
the old rule : it establishes a right precedent : 
and cannot fail to gratify all who are attached to* 
the Eoyal Academy, and believe, as we do, that 
its interests are identical with those of British Art. 
The election of Mr. Ward will be satisfactory to 
all artists as well as to the public. The position 
he occupies in hia profession has been gained 
by industry no less than genius : he ranks 
among the foremost men of the age. Pew 
additions have been made, of late years, to the 
Royal Academy, from which that body will ! 
derive greater honour. ! 

Contributors to the Prenoh Exposition are 
informed that it is our intention to issue with 
the Art- Journal, an Illustrated Catalogue of the 
Exhibition ; to consist of twelve pages monthly, 
during six months — eight of these pages to 
contain engravings. They will form portions of 
the current numbers ; and consequently sub- 
scribers will be subjected to no extra charge. 
The work will however be separately paged ; so 
that subscribers may either bind it up with the 
Art- Journal or in a distinct form. The issue 
will commence with the June number. Ma- 
nufacturers who design to contribute will do 
well to communicate with us early : as hereto- 
fore, they will be subjected to no charge : but 
the selection of subjects must rest entirely 
with us. 

Parts Illustrated Catalogue. — Circulars 
have been issued somewhat extensively in 
England by the projectors of an Illustrated 
Catalogue of the French Exhibition, inviting the ' 
contributions of British manufacturers, and : 
stating that the plan of the publication will 
resemble that of the Art-Journal in 1851. In 
one respect it may be so, in another it certainly 
does not : inasmuch os its conductors demand 
large payments for admission into its pages. 
For twenty lines the contributor is required to 
pay 100 francs (4Z.) ; and for two pages, one of 
which is to be an illustrated page, no less a sum 
than 1000 francs (40Z.) is demanded. It may 
be, as the conductors say it will be, that a page 
in this book must be a place of honour, which 
every man must be desirous to occupy,” but the 
honour will be somewhat costly. The con- 
ductors of this work are not, perhaps, aware that 
in the Illustrated Catalogue they have taken 
as their model, no charge whatever was made to 
the artist or the manufacturer; the whole 
expense of drawing, engraving, printing, and 
paper, was home by the Art-Journal. It will 
be exactly so in reference to the Illustrated 
Catalogue of the Paris Exposition, which we are 
about to prepare. We do not expect that a 
speculation conducted on such a principle in 
Paris, would “ pay ” ; and we have before us the 
discournging fact that it did not " pay in our 
own case ; but the French editors demand too 
much for the beneht to be obtained, and we 
think ought to be satisfied with receiving from 
the contributors the outlay for engraving, and 
no more. They speak of the Art- Journal Cata- 
logue as real bibliographical monument, to 
commemorate the Exhibition of 1851,” and 
promise a work of similar excellence. We leave 
the commercial part of the concern in the hands 
of our readers, adding merely that the Editor is 
M. E. Panis, 10, Place de la Bourse. 

Mr. Clowes we find also advertising proposals 
to append “trade lists” with engraved illustra- 
tions to the “ Official Catalogue of the British 
Section of the Paris Exhibition,” which, it ap- 
pears he is employed to print. His price is one 
pound thirteen for two pages, for every thousand 
copies printed : and five shillings a square inch 
for the engravings. We presume that a trades- 
man is free to make as much profit as he can by 
his trade ; but we imagine that at these prices 
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tliere cannot be many additions to the catalogue. 
We by no means covet the charge of self-praise : 
but we hope, nevertheless, that attention may 
be drawn to the fact that we give to the 
exhibitor free of all cost that for which in the 
French Catalogue 40 Z. is demanded ; and that 
for which Mr. Clowes would charge about COZ. 
— taking into account the difference of size 
between our pages and bis. 

Portrait by Velasquez. — The admirers of 
Velasquez wdll be interested to know that in 
the coming sale of the late Mr. James EaU’s 
collection, by Messrs. Christie & Manson, in 
the present mouth, they will bring before the 
public a fine specimen of that “ Tandy ck of 
Madrid.” This picture is a posthumous portrait 
of the celebrated Alcalde Ronquillo, a judge 
remarkable for his severity, and for having hung 
the Bishop of Zamora, at Simancas, in 1522. 
Cean Bermudez mentions the portrait as existing 
in his time in the royal palace at Madrid. It 
was brought to this country by Sir David 
Wilkie, in 1822, who purchased it, at Madrid, of 
Don Jose kladrazo, painter to the Iving, and 
President of the Royal Academy; from Sir 
David it passed into the hands of Mr. James 
Hall (whose decease we noticed in our columns 
a few months since), the intimate Mend of 
Wilkie. Mr. )Stirlmg, in his Annals of Spanish 
Artists, describes it as a full-length, life-size 
portrait, by Velasquez, of "the Alcalde Ron- 
quillo, the fighting judge, sent by Charles V. to 
reduce Segovia in the War of the Communeros.” 

The Hospital for Consumption, — Since the 
establishment of this hospital a few years ago, 
we have, as most of our readers', well know, 
appealed to them on behalf of a charity, in 
which the suffering from what may be called a 
" national disease,” are received, and tended 
witb the utmost skill and solicitude. We under- 
stand that since the opening of the first portion 
of this building, in 1846, no fewer than 3,2 C5 
in-door patients, and 28,306 out-door patients 
have been treated, and in many instances the 
disease has been successfully grappled witb. Our 
object now is once more to enlist public 
sympathy on the side of this institution : the 
applications fob admission are so numerous that 
the committee have come to the determination 
of throwing open the whole of the new wing in 
a few weeks, confidently relying that in taking 
this step they will receive that encouragement 
from tho benevolent, which will enable them to 
meet the extra expenditure this demand upon 
the funds of the charity will necessarily entail 
upon the committee, and which the present 
income of the charity does not permit them to 
supply. We have noticed in our advertising 
columns lately, that a Festival, to commemorate 
this " opening " will be held at Willis’s Rooms, 
on May the 9th : we hope our appe^ will add 
to the number of visitors on the occasion, and 
thus be the means of increasing the funds of the 
Hospital. 

Flaxman Medal. — ^We have before us a very 
beautiful bronze medal, executed for the Art- 
Union of London, by Mr. H. Weigall. One 
side bears the bust of Fiaxman, the other the 
exquisite group from his bas-relief of f Mercury 
and Pandora,” which was engraved for the Art- 
Journal three or four years ago. The head of the 
venerable sculptor is cut with great power of 
execution, while his fine intellectual featui'es 
are most faithfully retained : it is a noble profile. 
The group — and one excelling it in giuce of 
composition never emanated from any artist, 
ancient or modern — is most delicately engraved, 
and in bold relief. The medal is altogether 
an admirable specimen of the art of die- 
sinking. 

Parqueterie. — It is now ne.arly ten years back 
since we introduced into the pages of the 
Art- Journal a printed example of decorative 
fl-ooring, termed " Swiss Parqueierief the 
manufacture of which was carried on by a 
foreigner at Bow, or the neighbourhood. From 
that time till the present we have heard little or 
nothing of the subject ; so little, in fact, as to 
leave us in doubt whether or no the work had 
nob altogether fallen into disuse. The matter 
has, however, again come before us through 
Messi's. Arrowamith & Co., of Bond Street, who 
have taken it up and are extensively carrying 
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out this beautiful process of internal decoration. 
Parqueterie, we should perhaps inform some of 
our readers, is inlaid wood-flooring, which, it is 
almost needless to add, is an elegant ornament 
to a room, when taste is displayed in the design ; 
some of those submitted to us by the mamffac- 
turers are very good, and formed on true 
geometric principles. The blocks are not 
veneered, but are of solid wood, and being cut 
by machinery, ore produced at a reasonable cost. 

In laying them down solidity is obtained by \ 
the wood being grooved and ** tongued ” 
together, and jointed witii marine glue. The 
attention of architects and builders would be 
well directed to this comparatively novel feature 
in English edifices, though it is becoming general 
in the cities of the continent. i 

The Institute of Architects have awarded ; 
the Queen’s gold medal to kL Hittorf, the dis- J 
tinguished French architect; and her Majesty ! 
has approved and sanctioned this testimony of I 
hia merits. i 

The Art-Exhibition in aid of forming an 
adjunct to the Patriotic Fund specially applied 
to the widows and children of officers who have 
fallen in the war with Russia, is now open in 
the Pall-Mall gallery, opposite the Opera Colon- 
nade. The numerous specimens of fine-Art- 
performance by amateurs of the highest rank in 
the kingdom give an intense interest indepen- 
dently of the noble purposes to which the 
funds, arising from the sales and admission 
money, are destined. Her Majesty has graciously 
permitted drawings to be exhibited by their 
Royal Highnesses, the Princess Royal, the Prince 
of Wales, and the Princesses Alice and Helena. 

A Sale of Pictures of the English school 
will take place at Messrs. Foster & Sons auction 
gallery in Pall-Mall. They are the property of i 
W. Lewellyn, Esq,, of Bristol, The collection i 
includes important and recent works by D. 
Roberts, R.A., C. Stanfield, R.A., -T. Creswick, 

B.A., R. Leo, R.A., T. S. Cooper, A.R.A., P. J, 
Poole, A.R.A., T. Uwins, R.A., F. Stone, A.R.A., 

D. Machse, R A., and most other of our 
distinguished painters, either members of the 
Academy or others. Among the pruductious 
which will be offered in this important sale, wo 
ought particularly to name "The Brides of 
Venice,” the well-known picture by J. R. 
Herbert, R A. 

The Museum of Mr. C. Roach Smith has 
been offered to the British Museum and the City 
of London. Its claims on attention from both 
are pre-eminent, inasmuch as it is a purely his- 
toric gathering of relics, which it is hopeless to 
expect ever to form again, and precisely what is 
wanted in our national collections, to exhibit 
the manners and customs of the early conquerors 
of our island. As a picture of Roman London 
this museum is unique, and has been collected i 
with that view. Mr. Smith devoted untiring 
zeal and a large amount of money to form it ; 
and, in addition to this, gave up much time, and 
the long experience of ripe judgment and scholar- 
ship, which we may be permitted to observe is 
one chief ingredient in the formation of such a 
museum, and one that would be dearly paid I 
for in the salary of a public officer of any one of | 

our own museums. The price asked for the j 

whole is by no means immoderate ,* and, as the I 
collection is so peculiarly a London one, and so 
remarkable a monument of our early history, we ; 
trust to seeing it safely deposited for ever in the | 
capital it so ably illustrates. 

The Graphic Sooiety. — At the convei’saziono i 

recently held by this Society in the library 
of the Loudon University, a drawing in water- 
colours, by the Princess Royal, was exhibited, i 
which attracted much attention from the 
abUity of design and pow'er of handling which 
distinguish it. It represents an incident of 
war — a dead soldier visited in the battle-field 
by his wife and child; and this touching event i 
is worked out with a simplicity and truth which 
excited much attention. The group is well com- 
I posed, and the handling firm and bold. The 
I sombre tints adopted were in harmony with the 
subject ; and the enthe work is one which 
merits the full approbation of tbe artists and 
connoisseurs attracted by the high name attached 
to it. To pass such an ordeal .triumphantly is 
no small merit. 
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The Deer Pass. EngTavod hy T. Landseer, 

I from the Picture by Siu E. Landseer, B.A. 

' Published by H. (xraves & Co., Loudon. 

Tlioro certainly is always a magic charm in these 
Highland scenes, by Landseer, wliieli overconies all 
opposition one might feel to their frequent rc- 
cniTciice in his pictures : there are the snow-capped 
mountains, the “ancient, cveiiasting hills ” purple 
with heather, the rocky ravines, the deep glens 
“Peopled with deer their old inhabitants,'' 
thick, palpable mists rolling botweeu the gorges, 
and heavy olonds through which the sun seems 
scarcely aulc to ponotx’ato : all those we know well, 
wo have seen them for years past ; yet, such is the 
skill of the painter in diversifying his materials, 
and such the poetical feeling with which his 
pencil doacribes them, that we somehow or other 
forget the reiteration in the variety and beauty of 
liis expressions . It is no inadequate iwoof of the 
genius of this pointer, that he produces something 
“ever changing, ever now” out of "what may be 
called Ills “old stock in trade” : we recognise in 
the fine print before ns some familiar faces; our 
noble friend the monarch of the glen ” greets us 
conspicuously in the foreground of the composition, 
and the stag, which once was ^‘at bay,” having 
baffled his pursuers^ now stands boldly, but watch- 
fully, amid the sohtudo of the rocks: these are 
friends wo shall always 'wolcomo with pleasure. 

The Picture of “ The 'Deer Pass,” exhibited at the 
Britisli Institution in 1852, is, wo understand, the 
property of Mr. Erederick Peel, who as its owner, 
possesses one of the most ixoetical compositions of 
Landseer. The scene is incomparably ginncl ; the 
centre of the picture is occupied by a disjointed 
mass of rocky mountains, whose nigged forms show 
that time and tempest have been at work niion 
them ; to the right is a d<*op I'avine, through which 
a streamlet trickles— nothing more— so narro'wis it, 
as only to show itself in sudden gleams of light 
reflected from the sky ; ^VQ could fancy what a 
torrent would flow over the bed when the wintry 
snows have molted, and tlio rains are poiirmg tlioh 
floods from mountain and hill-side. To the left of 
the composition are gigantic and shapely masses of 
granite darkly reflected in pools of water ; between 
these and the centre is the “Pass,” in tlio fore- 
ground of which is the “ monarcli of the glen ” 
surrounded by a group of hinds which survey him 
as if proud of their lordly protector, and conscious 
of safety under the guardiaiiHliip of his mighty 
antlers { further up the Pass are others of the herd, 
and upon a mass of table-rock at its extremity, are 
many more browsing on the heather, hero partially 
lit lip with the sunshine. 

Unlike most of Landseer’s compositions, the 
animals in this seem to liold only a secondary 
place ; and yet the picture would have been an 
awful solitude without them ; with them it is 
beautiful oven in its almost savage wildness. But 
the treatment of the landscape may be classed 
among the painter’s triumphs ; the grand foms of 
the mountains, the solid heave d-up mn.sses of 
granite, the sliadowy glen receding from the 
spectator till ahnost lost to the eye, the lino of 
hght coming from behind the centre and radiating 
the crests of tlie hills and other portions of the 
landscape, serve to show that as much thought as 
executive skill has been exorcised by the artist on 
his picture ; his mind must have laboincd upon it 
as diligently as the hand. 

The engraving is in the line manner, and although 
Mr. T. Landseer has employed the machine to aid 
him, there is no evidence of mechanism in his 
work : the granite is solid, the water fluid and 
transpai’ent, the herbage crisp, the clouds aerial, 
the coats of the animals as ufiture formed them : 
there is hut one alteration ive should have suggested 
to the engraver ; which is, that the centre mass of 
rock had been kept lighter in the shadowed side ; 
it appears now to come too forward and. almost to 
I overpower by its weight every thing else. 


Honour thy Eather and thy Mother.” 
Engraved by ‘W. T. Davey, from the Picture 
by n. Barraud. Published by T. Boys, 
London. 

As the successor of Mr. Alderman Moon, in his 
bueineSB as a print-pubhsher, we ought to look for 
works of a similarly high class from the establish- 
ment of Mr. Boys ; but hitherto he has issued 
nothing to fulfil such a reasonable expectation, nor 
■will the print before us do much to extend the 
reputation of its^ publisher. It is one of a nu- 
mero^ cl^ of pictures which Mr. Barraud has the 
merit oi introducing and perpetuating ; it is pretty, 
5? J?? doihestic sympathy, hut goes no 

lurtner; the young bby, standing by his mother, 


ivho is teaching him wise and holy precepts, is a 
graceful study ; but both figures have an ah of 
“attitudinising” for the painter; they look too 
mueli made up for the studio. The engraving by 
Air. Davey, is exceedingly careful, and we have 
little doubt of the print finding its admirers. Let 
ns advise Mr. Boys to try something of a higher 
kind; none knows bettor than himself what is 
really good, and ho lias the field ahnost entirely 
before him. 


Four Sur.tects, Designed and Pliotographed by 
L.ake Price. Published by H. Greaves & 
Co., London. 

At the first glance wo imagined that Air. Price had 
been poaching on another person’s manor, or, in 
other words, had trespassed on the ground of the 
engraver, by painting a scries of subjects, and 
then reproducing thorn in a different fonn; liad 
ho done so, however, avg should not have (juniTcllcd 
withliim, as it would bo his undoubted right so to 
do if he thinks fit ; still the painter and engraver, 
wo are not speaking of artists^ who^ “ etch ” only, 
are seldom imilcd in the same individual. But ou 
reading the “imprint” below the photographs, wo 
find they are taken from the life, or from nature ; 
that is, Mr. Price has arranged certain persons and 
picturesque materials in his atoUor, and has then 
subjected thorn to the photograifiiie process. The 
first subject, the “Baron’s AVcleomej” represents 
tlii’ce persons at a table, habited in ancient costume, 
with huge thiiiking-oups in their hands ; on the 
ta])lc arc a boar’s head and other sjanbols of a feast ; 
two retainers are in waiting, and the room is hung 
with tfipesti-y, and decorated with antique armour, 
&c.‘ ; the scene is altogether one of the olden time. 
The grouping of the figures is good ; those who are 
seated keep their places well, but the “men-in- 
waiting” seem screwed up iu a corner, there is not 
space for thch elbows, to “ fill the foaming flagon.” 
The picture would have been better had they been 
quite awaiy. The photograph, generally, is clcai' 
and effective. In the second picture, “ Gincvi’a,” 
the satm dress of the lady is marvellously imitated, 
and lier face expressive ; as she has been copied 
“from the life,” our gallantry forbids us saying 
more. The hght and shade are admirably managed 
here, but we could wish the walls of the apartment 
liad been thrown hack rather more, they seem to 
hem the lady in. “ Itetour do Chasse,” the next 
subject, is a miscellaneous grouping of game, 
hunting implements, cups, plate, &c., such as 
Lance would put together; many of these are 
sharply brought out. The last picture, “The 
Court Cupboard,” is a sort of “arranged debris” 
of incdhoval jlrt-works ; the contents of the cupboard 
are plates, goblets, cups, candlesticks, vases, and 
with these are suits of armour, pieces of aimour, 
carved panels, and other antiquarian “ oddities.” 
This is the least effective ifliotograph of the series, 
the lights are too much scattered, and the objects 
not sufficiently defined. Taking the four as a 
whole, they present a very pleasing application of 
the xihotugraphic Ait. 


The Highland Sdring. A Chromo-Lithograph 
from tlf^ Picture by F. Taylor. Published 
by E. CrAMBART & Co., Loudoii. 

A group of three figures, consisting of two 
children and a boy ; one of the former, a young 
girl, has come to the spring, with a variety of 
utensils, to draw water ; the other, a bare-legged 
juvenile disciple of Isaac AValton, with a long* rough 
stick for a fishing-rod, and an old basket, containing 
a number of the finny tiibe, at his back, is driuldng 
from a brown jug which the giii holds to his lips. 
The figures are most easy and natural in their 
position, and well drawn. Air, Tailor’s free hand- 
ling is excellently maintained hi this pretty coloured 
print, which approaches as closely to the original 
chawing as any representative can. 


Photographic Delineations op the Scenery, 
Architecture, and Antiouities of Great 
Britain and Ireland. By Bussell Sedg- 
riELD. Part I. Published by S. Higiiley, 
London. 

AYc have in this publication another attempt to 
make the photographic apparatus do the work of 
the painter and the engraver. It contains five 
large plates, — two of ancient buildings in the quiet 
old toivn of Bury vSt, Edmunds, in Suffolk ; two of 
portions of Horvich Cathedral ; and one of Binliam 
Priory, Norfolk. They are admhable examples of 
this wonderful scientific art, which, however 
faithful as a delineator, can rarely, after all, give 
to pictures the life, the coloui’, and the poetry of 
natm’C. Photographic representations are facts, 
and facts in Art ai*e more agreeable to our eye when 
a little fancy is interwoven with them : even among 
the ruins of the past, and the graves of the sleeping 


dead, wo like to see some gleams of the sunshine of 
the present, and something to remind us of beauty 
and vitality, if it be only the bright eye of the 
daisy on the tui’f . 


The Grammar op Form. A Scries of Examples 
for Students in Drawing. By B. B. Green 
and J. Fahey. In Six Parts. Published by 
the Society for Promoting the Education of 
the Poor, (fee. ; and sold at the Depository, 
Sanctuary, AYestminster. 

AYc like much the plan here adopted by Alossrs. 
Green and Fahey, of the New Water-Colour 
Society, for teaching the rudiments of drawing; 
or, iu other words, for laying the groundwork of 
flirm. The examples arc anungod progressively, to 
illustrate the difibrent appearances in the forais of 
objects, caused by change of place, position, and 
distance. Notliing can be more simple, and there- 
foro more easily learned by the pupil, than, such a 
system as that adopted here, which appeals at once 
to the understanding of the pupil by what he sees 
sketched out before him. The sub] acts which are 
easy, artistically drawn, and varied, nave each a few 
lines of explanatory “ why and wherefore ” touching 
their positions, just Bufficient to on able the learner 
to comprehend their meaning, and to show him how 
to avoid errors of drawing. Perspective, that 
horror of all little ladies and gentlemen who would 
he “sketchers,” may, in its principles, be readily 
acqiihcd by attention to this “ Grammar,” which is 
intended to dcvelopc more fully the use of the 
“Folding Drawing Models” invented by Alessrs. 
Green and Fahey, and wMch we favourably uoticed 
when they first made their appearance. 


Boses. FromaDrawinghy W. Hunt. Published 
by E. Gambart (fe Co., London. 

This print must have been copied from a rough 
sketch, for we never knew Air. Hunt to turn out 
such a drawing as tliis presumed copy, “without 
form, and void” of all save inexplicable patches of 
carmine and dabs of greens. If intended only to 
give an idea of the artist’s first thoughts, it may be 
excused, but the print can have no other value, 


Portrait of Samuel Bogers, Esq. Lithographed 
by J. H. Lynch, from a Daguen-eotype by E. 
Paine. Published by Hering & Bemington, 
London. 

All excellent lilconess of the venerable poet ; exhi- 
biting through the strongly-mai*ked lines with 
which age has furrowed his face, the benignity and 
choorfuliicss that distinguished it in the prime of 
his manhood. The print will be a valuable me- 
mento snatched from liis 'declining years, of the last 
of those bright names tliat are linked with the 
momorios of a fonner generation in the persons of 
Scott, B>Ton, AA^'ordsworth, Aloore, Southey, (fee. (fee. 


The Principles op Colouring in Painting. 

By Charles AIartel, Published by AVinsor 

& Newton, London. 

This little work is an example oi how large a quantity 
of valuable information may be compressed into a 
small compass, and into a comparatively few words. 
Air. .AIartel has the judgment and knowledge to 
enable him to condense an abstruse subject, so as to 
extract from it the essence ; the laws of light, with 
rcferenco to colour, arc not sufficiently understood 
by painters generally : this hrochure^^ if attentively 
read, wiU enlighten them upon a subject of infinite 
importance to them Art. 


Le Bhin AIonumental et Pittoresque. Pub- 
lished by C. AIuquardt, Brussels ; Trubner 
(fe Co., London. 

The beauties of the Bliinc are too well Imowii to 
requiiu one word of criticism now : and the ahim- 
dant patronage bestowed on the_ steamers dui'ing 
the season when travelling is rife, must make a 
work like the present a chamiing memento of 
summer tours by the winter fireside. It is a 
magnificont book, in every way worthy of the 
glorious river, and contains a series of views of 
the principal ruins and points of interest on its 
hanks, by MAI. Fourmois, Lanters, and Stroohant, 
executed in tinted lithography, after the style of 
the original drawings. The work is in folio, and 
will consist of ten numbers, forming one volume, 
each uuinber coutaining three plates and descrip- 
tions. The views are remaikable for picturesque 
character, and originality of choice • the Castle 
of Gutonfels is very striking. The letterpress is 
neccssaifily brief, hut is concisely useful. As the 
work Mill, altogether, cost less than five pounds, it 
is not an expensive memorial to possess. 
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on this account, than for the general and skilful manner, the leading lines con- 
excellence of the design, arid the harmonv necting the wreaths are graceful in form, 
and richness of the colours. and the filling in of leaves and buds well 

The ornament is arranged in a compact balanced. In these respects the design 


ON DESIGN, 

AS APPLIED TO LADIES’ WOPK,^^ 

BY MBS. MEBRIPIEBD. 

\\ ^ ae_present and con- 


B p eluding part of this 
y article I propose to 
I notice the rules of or- 
I namental Art, which, 

^ although applicable to 
designs of all kinds, 
and of every style, 
have more immediate 
I to ladies’ work, 
ibject of proportion first 
ir attention. Proportion 
^te to the scale of the 
mpared with the ground, 
he scale of parts of the , 
7^ design, compared with other parts, 
f When we see a gigantic flower on a 
> ground barely larger than itself, we per- 
ceive that it is out of proportion ; but if 
a due proportion between the flower and the 
ground be observed, the general effect will be 
to a certain extent harmonious and pleasing. 
Perfect harmony, however, involves other 
conditions to which reference will be hereafter 
made. The question, what is a due proportion 
of ornament to the plain ground, has been 
settled by ornamentists, but is not easy of 
solution by the student, arising from the 
diffictilfcy of computing the quantity con- 
tained in spaces so different in forna, in 
colour, and in tone. Yeiy light objects 
appear larger than they really are, very 
dark ones smaller ; consequently, a design 
which in outline appeax’ed in proportion, 
may not do so when coloured or rendered 
into light and dark. By the rules of orna- 
mental design, the pattem and the ground 
are required to fill equal, spaces, that is to 
say, there should be as much of the one as 
of the other. Long observation can alone 
enable us to estimate rightly the quantities 
of each in a particular design. If the ground 
be in excess, the design appears poor and 
scanty ; if the pattern be in excess, it ap- 
pears crowded and heavy. A certain pro- 
portion of unornamented space is necessary 
in every design, to produce the effect called 
repose. The eye requires this in order duly 
to appreciate the ornamental design. As 
an example of overcrowded design, the 
reader is referred to the carpet pattern en- 
graved in the “Illustrated Catalogue” of 
the Art-Journcil, p. 199. Among other de- 
fects in the pattern, the want of repose will 
not fail to excite attention. The due propor- 
tion of ornament to the ground is always 
studiously observed by the orientals.^ The 
following subject, part of an embroidered 
apron from Cutcb, in the Museum at 
Marlborough House, is no less remarkable 

* Concluded from p. ^5. 



contrasts forcibly with the loose incoherent 
mode of construction of modern European i 
designs, and, as Mr. Kobinson observes, it 
is an example of “ the true ornamental or 
architectonic principle, rigidly carried out 
even in an apron.” 

It is a rule in design that “ construction 
should be decorated, and that decoration 
should never be purposely constructed.”^ 
That is to say, we should first select the 
article to be ornamented, and then adapt 
the decoration to it, instead of first making 


a design, and then seeking for some article 
to which it may be applied. The latter 
appears to have been the case in the design 
for a slipper' (engraved at the foot of the 
first column, p. 75), which, owing to portions 
of two of the flowex's being cut away by the 
outline, appears to have been intended for 
some other and larger object, — a chair- 
cover, or perhaps a carpet, for anything we 
know to the contrary. In the annexed 
woodcut, the design of conventional leaves 
and flowers intexdaced by the curved steins, 
































is skilfully and easily confined within the 
limits of the semicircular line. The cornei’s 
are not so well filled ; in these the pattern 
is not only unconnected with the general 
design, but is imperfect in itself ; tliis part 
of the subject, in fact, looks like an aftei*- 
tbought, or as if it had been originally de- 
signed for something else, and ’svas merely 
inserted here to fill up the corners. The 
design forms a portion of a Batavian or 

^ THe Principles rtf Ornamental Design, discussed 
in tlie Lectures of Mi*. Owou Jones," published for 
the Department of Practical Art. Prop. 4. 


Cingalese box of tbe seventeenth century, 
during the domination of the Dutch. It 
is from the Museum at Marlborough 
House ) the material is ebony, inlaid with 
ivory, the dark hatching and lines on the 
latter being incised and filled with a dark 
substance. 

Erom the preceding observations it will 
be seen that a design intended to be viewed 
in an upright position, such as a figure, a 
bird, an animal, a spidg of flowers, should 
not be placed in a situation where it may 
be turned tbe wrong way upwards ; this is 


2 B ' 
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another objection, then, to working the por- 
trait of the Prince of Wales, to which I 
have before alluded, on a footstool, for in 
this case the position of the figure is always 
liable to be reversed. Hence it follows that 
stools, mats, stands, or rugs, and other ob- 
jects liable to be seen from different points 
of view, should be so decorated, that which- 
ever way the article is turned, the design 
may always appear in a pi^oper position."^ 


Of this description is the design which 
foi'ms the subject of the next cut ; it is 
copied from a mosaic paper-weight from 
Agra ; the material is alabaster, inlaid Avith 
coloured stones ; the leaves are dark gi'een, 
the fibres and stalks red. The leading lines 
of the design are, in the original, graceful 
and continuous, the leaves well arranged, 
and their connection with the parent stalk 
easy, and well-marked. 



The design that is proper for one material 1 besides considering the form of the article 
maybe quite inapplicable to another ; hence, | to be ornamented, and the use to which it 



is to be put, it is always necessary to con- 

jnay referred to tlie onn'’avmg 

Baffeelle ware (ante, p. 01) as au in- 
adapted to a circular outline iuteudod 
to be seen m au uprigHt position. 


aider the material in which the design is to 
be wrought. Here again we may take ex- 
ample by the orientals. The design of the 
embroidered apron from Cutch (engraved 
antey 'p. 133), though well adapted for the 


material on which it is executed, namely, 
black satin, is evidently unsuitable for 
.muslin or other thin texture, for which the 
pattern is too close and heavy ; while the 
design which forms the subject of the n^t 
cut is admirably adapted, by its light and 
graceful character, to the material in which 
it is worked. It is copied from a modern 
Turkish ’ scarf in the Museum at Marl- 
borough House, embroidered on white 
gauze with gold thread and coloured silks. 
The flowers and leaves are in their natural 
colours, the ribbon or scroll in gold thread. 
“•It is an example” (here I again quote 
Mr. Hobinson) “ of the natural treatment of 
floral ornament, nob perhaps, of the happiest 
kind (at least as seen in the woodcut), but 
commendable for the skilful distribution of 
points of colour, producing in the original a 
very brilliant and startling effect.” There 
is, however, one defect in the pattern, 
namely, the spiral scroll, which appears to 
encircle the stems, and is, therefore, deficient 
in flatness. 

The construction of the design itself now 
claims our attention. In every good design 
there should be a due proportion of straight, 
angular, and curved lines ; these should be 
connected together in such a manner as to 
form a whole. For examples of good designs 
framed on this principle, the reader is re- 
ferred to the specimens of Eenaissance orna- 
ment, from the Museum at Marlborough 
House, engraved on wood by the students 
of the class for wood- engraving, and inserted 
in the volume of Art- Joitrnal fox' 1854, 
p. 266 ; or, still better, to the Catalogue of 
Ornamental Casts,” by Mr. Woimum, from 
which the above illustrations are taken.'*'" 
It is scarcely possible to invest a shilling 
more profitably than in this beautiful and 
valuable collection of Eenaissance designs. 
It is right, however, to mention that the 
greater imx’t are unsuitable for needlework. 
The lines of these designs, it will be seen, 
are principally curves ; a few straight lines 
are introduced in some of them, but only 
for contrast and variety, the straight lines 
belonging to the architecture of which they 
formed the decoration being generally suffi- 
cient for that purpose. 

In making a design, the attention should 
be given, in the first instance, to the general 
forms, which “shoxild be subdivided and 
ornamented by general lines ; the interstices 
may then be filed in with ornament, which 
may again be subdivided and enriched for 
closer inspection.” t The leading or prin- 
cipal lines should always be graceful in 
form, and from these the other lines should 
flow in graceful undulations. In the mosaic 
pap ei'-weight from Agra engraved above, no 
difficulty will be felt in discerning the 
leading lines, which are serpentine in form, 
iind from Avhich spring the leaf-stems. It 
will be a good exercise to analyse some 
designs, and to trace the leading lines and 
their subdivisions, and also theix* connection 
with one anothei’. In the arabesque border 
(engi'aved ante^ p. 74) the leading lines are 
strongly maiiced, while thetfintei’stices are 
filled with delicate tracei'y-work, which is 
visible only on close inspection.^ Ip, the 
second design (p. 137) the leading lines, 
especially on, one side of the patteim, are 
defective, being ungi'aceful in form, and not 
well connected with the parent stem. 

The above mentioned.^principle is always 
sti'ictly followed by the orientals, and from 
the study of their decorative woi'ks, Mr. 
Owen Jones t lays it down as a rule that “in 
sui'face decoi'ation -under which term all 
ladies’ work may be included — “all lines 

* Published by Longman & Co. 

t “Principles of Oraamontal Design,” Prop, 0. 

j “Principles of Ornamental Art,” Prop. 9. 
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sL-onld flow out of a pax’ent stem, every orua- 
ment, however distant, should be traced 
to its branch and root.” Let us now apply 
tMa rule to some of the designs engraved for 
tms article, and see how it is carried out. 
In the ornament of the Cingalese box {anU^ 
p, 133) the connection of the interlaced and 


hold in her left hand a reel of cotton, and 
then with the right unwind a few, turns 
and hold the thread in a sti'aight line, this 
straight line of cotton will be a tangent to 
the circle formed by the end of the reel. 

^ A little attention will show how tho- 
roughly this principle is carried out in all 


curved lines with one another may be easily 
traced. The embroidered apron from Cutch 
also presents an example of graceful con- 
tinuity of line. The same may be observed of 
the bordei', drawn by M, Clerget, from the 
ornamental design of a Persian MS., which 
forms the sixbject of the next engraving. 


good designs. It is strongly marked in the 
beautiful scroll - border of the salver of 
Flemish work in the Museum at Marl- 
borough House, engraved in the January 


* Note by Mr. Robinson, 
t Prop. 10. 


number of the Art-Joimial for 1855, (p. 20). 
It may also be seen in the design oy M. 
Clerget in this page and the Persian design 
engraved below. 

It bas been already observed that direct 
imitation of nature is not admissible in 
decorative work. Flowers, when intro- 
duced, should not be treated pictorially, 
but conventionally, that is, by making such 
deviations from the natural form or growth 
of the plant, as will give it the character of 
a decoration, and not of an ' imitation, and 
which will not compromise the flat surface 
on which it is represented. With this view 
the leading characteristics of the plant 
must be represented, the general form may 
be^ given, and the colours also, but without 
minuteness of detail or attempt at light and 
shade ; the great object to be always kept 
in view is that the surface is to be decorated, 
and not a picture to be made, or a botanical 
specimen to be delineated. The embroidery 
pattern (from Cutch) is esteemed an excel- 
lent example of thoroughly consistent 
conventionalised floral ornament ; the edge 
of the flowers and buds, which are intended 
to tell as pic[uant points, are bordered with 
white, not to endeavour to express light 
and shade, but to detach them better from 
the black ' ground, and to give increased 
value to the local colours which would 
otherwise have appeared heavy on the dark 
ground. 

There are cases, however, in which a 
closer imitation of nature may be permitted, 
namely, first when the imitation differs in 
size, or as it is tei'med, in scale, from the 
original, as for instance, in the minute 
dowel's sometimes worked in silk on note- 
cases, or those with which Dresden or 
Parian vases are decorated. Secondly, 
when natural objects are combined with 
geometrical forms, which confine them as it 
were in panels or framework, thus giving 
them an ornamental character, they maybe 
represented of their real size ; and lastly, 
when the leading lines which serve for the 
stems, instead of being disposed as they 
occur in nature, are arranged in regular 
curves or scrolls, the flowers and leaves 
introduced may bear a closer resemblance 
to nature than under other circumstances 
the rules of Decorative Art would permit.* 
Of this kind is the scroll of convolvulus 
flowers and leaves in the Illustrated Cata- 
logue of the Art-Journal, p. 91, and the 
very elegant design of vine-leaves in the 
carpet by Mr, Grnner, engraved at p. 33, of 
the same work. 

Besides the classification of designs into 
those adapted for relievi or raised patterns, 
and those that are perfectly flat, another 
division must be noticed, namely designs 
drawn entirely by hand, and those which 
consist of combinations ^of geometrical 
forms. The beauty of the latter of course 
depends upon the pleasing arrangement of 
the lines, the interlacing of which is some- 
times very intricate. For examples of 
designs which are pnrely geometrical, the 
reader may be referred to the encaustic 
tiles engraved in the Art-Journal for the 
year 1851 (pp. 145, 176), Some of the last 
mentioned designs, made up of an infinite 
number of minute contrasts and repetitions 
of form and colour, partake of the character 
of diapers ; all are applicable to fancy- 
work. 

To these may he added a third class of 
design, in which geometrical forms are 
conibined with free-hand drawing of floral 
subjects. The annexed wood-cut, from a 


^ See Mr. Digby Wyatt’s lecture outitled “Au At- 
tempt to Define the Principles which should determine 
Form in the Decorative Arts/’ read at the Society, of 
Arts, April 11, 1852. 



In a good design there should be such a 
unity of effect, that the eye is able to 
embrace the whole at once. When the 
design is placed at a distance, the leading 
lines alone should be visible, hence the 
necessity of their being graceful in form ; 
on closer inspection, the subordinate lines 
and forms will also be perceptible ; and on 
bringing the design still nearer to the eye, 
the minute divisions and delicate tracery 
will also be visible. 

^ Isolated patterns, or those in which the 
different parts are separated and uncon- 
nected, are generally to be avoided. On 
this account, therefore, the slipper pattern, 
the fox’s head and brush, (ante, p. 73) 
would be defective, even if it were not 
otherwise objectionable. The head is en- 
tirely unconnected with the two brushes — 
(Is it usual, it may he asked, for a fox to 
have two tails T ) — and the three masses of 
warm brown coloiir form so many spots 
upon tbe bright bine ground of the slipper. 
So also table-covers, shawls, and similar 
articles, which have a central pattern, 
sepaa-ated by a large space of plain ground 
from an ornamental border, are objection- 
able. Even the border should not be 
harsbly united with the ground, as if it had 
been made separately and sewn on, but the 
eye should be led gradually from one to the 
other. This rule also is founded upon 
^ oriental practice. In the embroidered apron 
from Cutch (ante, p. 133) the narrow border 
separated from the ground by a straight 
line, is united with it by the ornamental 
pattern of leaves and flowers with which 
the corner sprig^ is connected. A further 
illustration of this principle may be seen in 
the graceful oraament encircling the neck of 
the India bottle (ante, p. 92) fcom which 
the eye is led gradually into the plain space 
by the delicate vertical design at the termi- 
nation of the border. In the slipper engraved 
(aw?^, p.‘75), we have an instance of the 
violation of this unity of design. The three 
large spaces of light colour break harshly 
the dark ground ; a running pattern, a kind 
of cord joins, but does not unite them ; they 
are quite isolated, and by their violent 
contrast of ^ tone with the black ground, 
produce a disagreeable impression upon tbe 
eye. Let us now turn to the Indian designs 
in the ‘^Illustrated Catalogue ” of the Art- 
Journal (p. 28) and observe how the large 


central and corner flowers and pines in the 
design at the foot of the page are treated, 
so ^ to avoid abrupt contrast, and break 
up in an agreeable manner tbe large and 
somewhat formal masses, and by the same 
means secure the unity of the design. This 
is accomplished by the skilful way in which 
the eye is gmdually led from the flower to 
the ground by the vandycked or serrated 
edges of the former, and by the delicate 
tracery of small leaves and fl.owers which in 
every part break up the heavy masses of 
flowers and ground, and which, while they 
impart a richness and xmity of design, give 
it a general air of lightness. 

The only case in which isolated designs 
are^ allowed is, when small patterns or 
sprigs are repeated at regular intervals, 
and when the spaces which separate them 
are not so great as to destroy the unity 
of effect. Patterns of this description are 
analogous to diapers. As examples may 
be mentioned sprigged and spotted muslins 
or laces, and printed cottons for dresses. 
The sprig in the corner of the Turkish scarf, 
(ante, p. 134) although not springing directly 
out of the border, is placed so near it as to 
preserve the unity of the design, while that 
in the comer of the embroidery from Cutch, 
springs directly from the border. 

In tbe Batavian or Cingalese box (ante, 
p. 133) the stems of the flowers are curved 
and interlaced in such a manner as to 
suggest the idea of a diaper. “It is an 
instance of the distribution of monotonous 
ornamental form to produce an effect ana- 
logous to a methodic diaper.” * 

The next rule which I shall quote from 
Mi\ Owen Jones, is, as he remarks, founded 
upon a natural law, and is also in accordance 
with oriental praetice.t “All jgnctions of 
curved lines with cm'ved” — ^like those of 
the stems of the foliage in the embroidery 
from Cutch, for instance, — ^“or of curved 
with straight lines ” — as for instance, the 
central lines of the fine examples of Flemish 
renaissance work of the two panels engraved 
in the January number of the Art-Journal, 
for the present year, (p. 17) — should be 
tangential' to each other.” And here it may 
be right to explain to such of my readers as 
are not geometricians, the meaning of this 
em'ession, tangential. A familiar example 
will explain the meaning better than a 
learned definition. If the lady-reader will 
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design by M. Clerget, is an example of tbis 
mixed class of designs. The leading^ lines 
are geometrical in fornij while the lilliiig^in 
consists chiefly of floral ornaments. The 
l^attern is well adapt- 
ed for wool or bead 
work. Examples of 
bookbinding engra-v- 
ed in the Art- Jottrnal 
for tlieyear 1854 (pp. 

82, 84, 113, 114, 115, 

116) are apt illustra- 
tions of this class. 

Many of these are 
admirably adapted 
for wool and other 
fancy works, and, in 
fact, have ali^eady 
with much good 
taste been adopted 
for the purpose in 
the establishment of 
Mrs, Gx^owhurst, of 
East Street, Brigh- 
ton. The border of the 
design at p. 81, seems especially adapted for 
lace or muslin- work, and as such would be 
improved by omitting the hard white line 



which separates it from the plain space 
containing tlie vase. The designs at pages 
82, and 84, ax’e applicable to crochet woi’k, 
and might also be adapted to imitation of 
point-lace for collai'S 
and other pui-poses. 
The first three illus- 
trations, p. 89 of the 
present volume, are 
with slight altei*a- 
tions suitable to wool 
and bead-work. 

The next design, 
also by M. Clerget, is 
in the Persian style 
of ornamentation. 
The details, which 
have been taken from 
a Pei'sian MS,, con- 
sist chiefly of a geo- 
metrical arrangement 
of curved lines falling 
into floral designs, 
and of the ‘‘strap 
■work ” which was iii- 
ti’oduced into Europe by the Byzantines 
and which, at an* early period, was adopted 
by the ruder omamentists of the North. 



It may be necessary to remark that in 
the last two engravings, the ground tint has 
been accidentally made too light, and con- 
sequently does not harmonise with the 
black introduced in some parts of the 
design. , 

The subject of colour is one of exti'eme 
difliculty, especially when it cannot be illus- 
trated by coloured examples ; still colour is 
so intimately connected with design, and 
with a large portion of the fancy-works 
now practised, that some remarks on it 
will properly fall within, the scope of this 
article. ” 

To the theoiy of the formation of colours, 
with their harmonies and contrasts, it ■will 
be unnecessary here to advert, the subject 
having been already treated more or less 
fuUy;„in different volumes of this journal. 
I snallmiKntion only those laws of harmo- 
nious eqlo'urmg which are connected with 


ornamental design applied to flat surfaces. 
In the management of colours the orientals 
are allowed to be unrivalled, and of all 
modern nations the Indians are those whose 
decorative works are, by common consent, 
adjudged to be the richest and most: har- 
monious in colour. Throughout the penin- 
sula the same exquisite taste for colour 
prevails. It is recognised in the woven 
fabrics of Ahmedabad, Benares, and the 
cities of Bajpootana ; in the shawls of 
Cashmere ; in the embroidery of Cutcli and 
Delhi ; in the mosaics of Agra, and in the 
lacquered boxes of Lahore and Scinde. The 
readex’, who has accomjxanied me thus fax', 
will have seen that many of the leading 
principles of design ai'e derived fi’om the 
study of oxiental woi'ks ; the remainder of 
this article will show that, as regards 
colour, "we are under similar obligations to 
this source. For the first analysis and 


promulgation of the principles which govern 
the distribution and aiTaugement of colour 
in oriental decorative wox’ks we are, I 
believe, indebted to Mr. Owen Jones.* . ’ ^ 

Harmonious* and well-contrasted colouf^ 
independently of the gratification which it 
affords to the eye, assists in the development 
of foi-m, and enables us to distinguish one 
object fi'om another. Belief being excluded 
fx’om surface decoration in fancy-work, 
vainety of tone is obtained by tire proper 
nse of light and dark colours. Some coloux's 
are by nature allied to light, othel^s to 
slmcle. Light and warmth are suggested by 
yellow, orange, and I’ed ; and coolness and 
shade by green, blue, and pnrple. These 
properties are never lost sight of by the 
Indians, who use the warm coloui’s as lights 
while the cool colours stand as darks. Their 
blues, greens, and purples, ai^e, when used 
in conjunction with reds, yellows, and 
orange, invariably sombre coloux’s, such as 
woxxld be yielded by indigo alone for blue, 
with a little Indian yellow for green, and 
with lake for purple. Thus formed or com* 
billed, the colours will be found more easily 
to harmonise with the bright wai'm eoloux's, 
than when the more vivid ultramarine or 
cobalt blues are employed. 

It is not, however, sufficient to know that 
one colour haimionises or contrasts with 
auothei*, it should also be known in what 
proportions colours harmonise with each 
othei\ In the box-pattern slipper {ante, p. 
75) the spaces of equal size were intended 
to be coloured with the thi^ee pidmitives 
(blue, red, and yellow), with a black, white, 
or neutral groinid. Now, although it is 
quite right to introduce all three of the 
pidniitives in the same composition, because 
“ no composition can be perfect in which 
any one of the primitives is wanting, either 
in its natural state or in combmation,”t yet, 
if the three colours ax’e used of equal inten- 
sity on equal spaces, the result will be in- 
harmonious. To produc© a good effect^i# 
they should be used in the propoi'tion of 
tlmee yellow, ffve red, and eight blue. If, 
for instance, it wei-e I’equired to colour 
sixteen equal spaces with these colours, 
pure and of equal intensity, three of the 
spaces should be filled with yellow, five 
with red, and eight with blue. As this ar- 
rangement would destroy the plan of the box 
patteim, it will be necessary to modify the 
colours so that they may harmonise without 
enlarging the spaces. Thus the yellow may 
be pale, the I'ed of a medium coloui', and 
the blue veiy deep. Should it be wished 
to make the yellow bright, then, in order 
that it may not overpower the other colours, 
the red should incline to ciimson and the 
dark blue to purple. In all cases, to 
secui-e the fall effect of the coloui'S, the 
cubes should be outlined with black, white, 
or gold. The reason for this ' will be as- 
signed hereaftei*. Generally speaking the 
pidmitives should be employed sparingly 
for the small portions of bright colouiv atid 
the secondaides (purple, orange, and gi'een) 
and the tertiaries (olive, russet, and citrine, 
with their varieties) on the lai'ge masses.^ 
It will be fouxid that a vei’y small quantity 
of one of the piimitives is enough to balance 
a large mass of the compensating colours 
when the latter are much broken, as when 
tei'tiai'ies are employed. The coiTect ap- 
portionment of the different coloux’s will, 
howevei*, be always attended with the same 
diiBculty as the apportionment of the design 
to the ground, on account of the irregularity 

* See Mr. 0. Jones’s lecture entitled An Attempt 
to I)ofine th,e Principles wliicli should Begulate the 
Plmployment of Colour in the Becorative Arts,” read 
before the Society of Arts, April 28, 1852. 

t “Principles,” «Sic., Prop. 23. 

j “Principles,” &c., Prop. IG. 






of tlie spaces filled by tlie colour. Much 
must undoubtedly depend upon a good eye. 
Perhaps tlie* best direction that can be 
given will be to make some trials of com- 
binations of colours on different copies of 
the proposed design before commencing an 
important work. Place these different 
trials one hy one at a convenient distance^ 
and view them as one would view a picture. 
If any of them present a sort of neutralised 
bloom the effect will, in this case, be good ; 
if, on the contrary, certain colours strike 
too prominently upon the eye, they are in- 
harmonious and must be changed. This 
‘^neutralised bloom” is always a charac- 
teristic of Indian decorative works.t 


In the “vine-leaf” slipper engraved 
below, the leaves were, in the original 
pattern, crimson, and the ground a dark 



green. If both colours had been of tlie 
^same intensity the red would have over- 
powered the green, because to neutralise 
each other the colours should have been 
combined in the proportion of five of red to 
eleven of green (made of three yellow and 
eight blue) or a little more than double the 
quantity of green to red. To produce 
harmony, therefore, the green has been in- 



creased in intensity. If, on the contrary, 
the leaves had been green the ground should 
have been russet instead of crimson, to 


* These trials should be on separate papers, or if on 
one piece, it should be covered 'with a sheet of plain 
paper, in which has been cut a hole large enough to 
show only one set of colours at a time, 
t Principles, &c., Prop. 22, 
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balance the red leaves. To produce, how- 
ever, their full effect on a ground of a con- 
trasting colour, the leaves should be edged 
with a lighter tint of the same colour. This 
not only separates the design more pei'feetly 
from the ground, but it preserves the 
purity of the colours. For the eye, when 
suffered to dwell upon a colour, has a ten- 
dency to produce the compensating colour, 
as, when we look fixedly at tlie sun, on 
turning away the head, a blue or purple 
image of it dances before the organ ; this 
tendency being strongest at the edges, the 
colours would become neutralised where 
they ought to he most distinct ; the edge of 
lighter colour has the effect of confining the 
eye within the pattern, and thus of pre- 
serving distinctness. In the shaded pattern, 
which is that of the shops, there is no edge 
to the leaves, and the pattern is, in the 
darkest parts, lost in the ground. In spite 
of the absence of colour, it is hoped that the 
advantage of the light edging to the leaves, 
in the lower design, has been made 
apparent. 

Instead of a light edging round the whole 
leafl the Indians, and also the Chinese, 
frequently detached their flowers from the 
grounds by delicately . shading the colour 
off to white, as in the embroidery from 
Catch {ante^ p, 133). In this ease, however, 
the ground is not of a contrasting colour ; 
the rosettes are alternately blue and pink, 
the leaves are green, and the stalks and 
fibres red; the effect of the whole is re- 
markably rich and striking. 

In the last-mentioned design the flowers 
are detached from the black ground by 
their white edges, in the Turkish em- 
broidery p, 134) they are detached 
from the transparent white ground by the 
colour being darkest at the edges; the 
spiral is worked with gold. From these 
two examples we learn that “ornaments in 
any colour or in gold may be used on white 
or black grounds without outline or edging.”* 
If the ground had been coloured instead of 
white, the gold ornament should have been 
outlined with black.t Among the fine 
specimens of embroidery with coloured 
silks, in the Chinese exhibition, was a dress, 
of deep red, richly embroidered in colours, 
pink, blue, yellow, and green, on which 
■were gold dragons, picked out with black, 
and enlivened with red about the mouth. 
Other aiTangements were — coloured flowers, 
outlined with gold on a grouiM of white 
china crape — coloured flowers, edged with 
white, on yellow silk— coloured flowers, 
edged with gold or black, or with an edge 
of lighter colour upon a ground of red silk — 
blue and red flowers, green leaves and 
stalks, all edged with gold upon a deep 
indigo ground — ^red, blue, and pale green 
flowers, blue leaves and stalks, all edged 
with white on a very dark green ground. 
These illustrate the rule that “ ornaments 
of any colour may be separated from 
grounds of any other colour by edgings of 
white, black, or gold,” J White, black, and 
gold are always considered as neutral. 
AVliere a bright or rich effect is intended, 
a white or gold edging may be used ; where 
the effect is sombre the edging should be 
black. In the English medieval embroidery 
on velvet the edge which surrounded the 
design was raised and cast over (en guipure) 
with a gold or silver thi'ead. The mode in 
which this embroidery was executed was so 
peculiar that I must digress in order to de- 
scribe it. Instead of working directly upon 
the silk or velvet, the designs were executed 
on some other mateidal, such as linen, can- 


^ “ Principles/’ &c,, Prop. 32. 
t Prop. 30. 
i Prop. 31. 
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vas, or vellum, and theii sewn upon the 
velvet The subject having been ti^aced 
upon canvas or other suitable material, the 
edges were hound with a cord, which was 
afterwards overcast with gold or silver ; the j 
inner part was then worked with silk in | 
tapestry stitch with colours plain or shaded ; ; 

this part also was sometimes raised : veins | 
in the leaves Were executed in tambour j 
stitch; gold and silver were used in pro- 
fusion, both in thread and spangles.* I 

. Gold edging enhances greatly the rich- [ 

ness of embroidery, and it is to be hoped j 

that it wdll again become fashionable. For i 
the more elaborate kinds of work, the 
expense will probably not be an objection, 

There is one principle which, as it con- 
tributes greatly to the harmony of the Indian 
designs, especially their textile fabrics, I 
must not omit to notice. It consists in : 
the colour of the ground reappearing as a j 
hatching or small dlaiper upon the pattern. | 
Many examples of this are to be found in | 
the Museum at Marlborough House.t In j 
the majority of instances in which this | 
effect is discoverable, the colours tohich re- 
appear in the hatching are those which are 
near each other i% the prismatic scale^ such 
as yellow and gold; gold and red, or 
crimson ; gold and green. Contrasting 
colours, for instance, purple and yellow, 
red and gi-een, seem to he systematically 
avoided, as, the hatching of one contrasting 
colour upon another would, unless in 'cery 
small quantities and when mixed with 
other colours, produce a neutral instead of 
a brilliant effect. 

It was my intention to have added a few I 
observations relative to design as adapted 
to the now fashionable art — if anything so 
purely mechanical is .deserving of this 
appellation,— of |)otichomanie ; hut as this 
article has already reached its assigned 
limits, this part of the subject must for the 
present be deferred. 

In conclusion I may observe that although 
in this essay the good taste of the Indians 
in design and colour has been freqiiently 
praised, and many of the principles derived 
from their works have been proposed for 
examples, it is by no means intended to 
advocate the peculiar style of Indian deco- 
rative work for general adoption in this 
country, to the exclusion or even in pre- 
ference to other styles; The principles I 
have endeavoni'ed to inculcate and explain 
are of universal application, and are ec^ually 
well adapted to a subject designed in the 
best style of the ciuq^ue cento, as to the 
gorgeous textile fabrics or embroideries of 
the East, 

Every age and country has its peculiar 
style of decoration, it is a kind of visible 
language — if I may so term it— a form of 
expression of the sentiments, tastes, and 
manners of a people, which addresses itself 
to the eye instead of the ear, and is as 
much a parfc of their national history ; as 
the language they speak. We English 
once possessed a style in architecture, 
which had its own appropriate style of 
decoration. Of late we have had no 
national style of ornament, but have been 
content to borrow and adopt that of othezv 
countries. ‘Our national taste is motley, 

“ a thing of shreds and patches,” from which 
it is hoped we shall in due time discard all 
incongruous elements, and lay the founda- 
tion of, if not establish, a perfect style of 
decoration, which shall be as essentially 
natio-nal as were those of the Egyptians, 
the Gi'eeks, and the Indians. 

* For amove detailed description see ^' AvcHaeological 
Journal,” vol. i., p. 334, “wliere many designs of English 
medieval onihroidery are engra-ved. 

\ See Catalogue of Museum, Nos. 4, 0, 7, 8, &c. 
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CUPID AND PSYCHE. 

T. TJwins, R.A,, Painter, L, Stoclts, A.R.A., Eugraver. 

Size of the Picture^ 1 ft. &Jt in. by 1 ft. 1 in. 

The subject of this picture is derived from a 
remote source— that of “The Golden Ass” of 
Apuleius — a jnarrativo wntten in Latin early 
in the second century, and describing the ad- 
ventures of the author in the shape of an ass, 
iilito -which he was transformed by a witch. 
The tone of the whole is moral, and the incidents 
illustrate the common proverbs of human 
experience, while the spirit of the descriptions 
recals the solemn marvels of the Oriental story- 
tellers, the didactic philosopher of Lesage, and 
the licence of Bocaccio. Apuleius has had many 
commentators |.in all the literary languages of 
Europe ; our own earlier scholai’s speak of his 
narrative as a series of “most delectable 
histories.” The story of the marriage of Cupid 
and Psyche occurs in the Sixth Book, and the 
particular passage — ^whence the. subject — de- 
scribes an incident in the last of the labours 
which were imposed upon Psyche by Yonus, in 
order that she might prove herself worthy of 
Cupid. She was charged by Venus to descend 
to the regions of Pluto, and there to beg of 
Proserpine a portion of her beauty sufficient for 
ono day. Having obtained this, . she was 
conveying it to Venus, secured in a box, which 
she was tempted’to open in order to avail her- 
self of its contents, that she might appear more 
acceptable in the eyes of Cupid. “ Why,” she 
asks of herself, “ should I carry all this beauty 
to Venus, without stealing a little for myself?” 
Alas 3 instead of beauty there issues from tho 
vase a vapour, which throws poor Psyche into a 
deep sleep ; and she must have fallen from the 
rock, but that Cupid, always hovering round 
the object of his love, flies to her relief, revives 
her from her trance, and restores her to anima- 
tion and enjoyment. 

, The graceful and beautiful picture of Mr. 
TJwins was painted in 1845, for his Royal High- 
ness Prince Albert, and exhibited at the Royal 
Academy in 1846, It originated in a sketch 
made on one of tho “ evenings ” of “ Tho Sketch- 
ing Society ” 

The earlylove' of art manifested by Mr. TJwins 
induced his friends to place him with an en- 
graver ; he very soon, however, yielded to more 
ambitious promptings, and became a student of 
the Academy and a pupil in the anatomical 
class of Sir Charles Ml. At the commence- 
ment of his career, his pencil was much em- 
ployed in iihe illustrations of books— -and among 
the more exquisite productions o£ the class, 
those of this accomplished artist are pre-eminent. 
In the year 1811, Mr. /Cwins was one of the 
members of the Society of Painters in Water 
Colours, his talents having been devoted at that 
time to this branch of his profession. Several 
subsequent years were passed by him in the 
south of France and in Italy. In 1833, he was 
elected an Associate of the Boyal Academy, and 
became a Member in 1839, being the first of 
that body whose diploma was signed by Queen 
Victoria. On the death of Sir X Callcott Mr. 
TJwins became attached to the Royal Household, 
having been nominated by the Queen to the 
Survey orship of the Royal Pictures; and he 
also holds the appointment of Keeper of the 
JTational Gallery. 

The class of subject-matter" in which Mr. 
TJwins has acquired celebrity, is that of senti- 
mental and pathetic narrative. The tone of his 
works is essentially more, elevated thaii that of 
grenre, and although abounding in poetic feeling, is 
not altogether poetic. His appeals to the emotions 
are penetrating and effective ; he is eloquent in 
tl:\e language of the heart. Mr. TJwins is a close 
V ■ he 08 happily qualified to interpret 

that whiph.He sees, in language the most touch- 
. nTi« life reading and definition of character are 
kssed; and as“ a colourist, the mellow 
show all the 

II? twTOKIIlhMkdfire, and Teeling of a master, and 
’^y assisted by the breadth and 
of his usually open compositions. 
. ^ pgyohe ” is in the 


THE SOCIETY OF BRITISH ARTISTS. 

THIRTMECOJ^D EXHIBITION'— ISuG. 


The Exhibition of this society was opened i 
to the public/ on the 26th of March, with a | 
catalogue • numbering eight hundred and ' 
three works of Art, of which two hundred 
and seven are in water-colours. Upon the 
part of certain of the members, their works ' 
are distinguished by their best qualifications, 
but the contributions of these are too few, . 
On the part of others, their productions 
are unusually devoid of felicitous effort ; 
and of these the contributions are too many. 
In dealing with pictures distinguished in 
anywise by earnestness and the absence of 
affectation indiscriminate censure is to be 
deprecated; and the more so when it is 
remembered that numbers of these canvasses 
may but serve as screens to all kinds of tidals. 
How precious soever may be the most 
heautiml of those paintings which are pro- 
duced under the fostering influence of peace, 
they are entirely superseded in costliness 
by the war-paint in which the nations of 
the earth come forth to battle. The pressure 
of the time is. indicated by the falling off in 
the sales, although here there is no reason for 
complaint ; but it is curious to observe that 
at such a time, which should have called 
forth greater exertion, some of the artists 
who exhibit here are below their own 
average. The subject matter is generally 
unaspiring, the bulk of the exhibition 
being comprehended in the classes of genre 
and landscape. There are, however, some 
of another class, as Ho, 163, ^Columbus — the 
Destiny of a World Trembling in the 
Balance,* F. Y. Hurlstonb, — the subject of 
which is the mutiny of the sailors of 
Columbus in their despair of ever seeing 
laud again. They are about to rush upon 
their commander,, but he, standing calmly 
in their midst, points in the direction of the 
wished-for shore which is still invisible. 
The composition looks crowded, and the 
figures want substance from a deficiency of 
fii’mness of shade, but the quantities and 
linear diversities have been carefully studied 
—this indeed, with breadth and expression, 
constitutes the great merit of the work. The 
colours are toned down to probability/ and 
there is an entire absence of theatrical 
display. Ho. 296, ‘ Dante begging his bread,’ 
by the same artist, is a theme which we do 
not rememBer to have seen treated before. 
It is an admirable subject, and would show 
on the part of the painter— if there were no 
other evidence thereanent — thought and 
research without which no artist can be 
truly original. H o. 1 69, also by Hxtblstone, 
entitled ‘A Neapolitan Fisher Boy,’ is a 
subject of that class which he painted with 
success twenty years ago. No. 97, ‘The 
Good Samaritan,’ W. J. Montaigne, is a 
large picture the composition of which 
consists of two figures. The head of the 
Samaritan is full of expression, but it^ is 
rather that of religious zeal than of chanty 
and love. No. 49, ‘ The Repose,’ W. Saltee, 
— to this subject it is perhaps impossible^ to 
give a new version-^there is a fine feeling 
for colour in the picture— all the wealth of 
the palette has been lavished on the canvas, 
bub it is so feelingly balanced that there is 
nothing in anywise obtrusive. No. 143, ‘Bac- 
chus and Ino,’ under the same name^ is happy 
in conception, and spirited in execution ; 
the nymph tripping in iambics and the goat 
leaping after the vine-leaves form a valuable 
and striking coincidence. No. 50, ‘Family 
at Saraginesco;” R. Buckner, presents an 
Italian family consisting of a mother and 
two children, one of which, a little boy, is 
characterised as to his head by perhaps too 


much of the chemhesqtie heem ideal; ^ WQ 
have never seen, even in those parts of Italy 
celebrated for the beauty of its youth, 
anything so beautiful as this child. The 
composition reminds us of one of Del 
Sarto’s works, consisting of the Madonna, 
infant Jesus, and St. John, but of course the 
resemblance is accidental. This artist exhi- 
bits other works, and some portraits of much 
excellence. No.1'59, ‘Sunshine/ 0. Baxter, 
is a life-sized study of a nymph, tile delicacy, 
folour; movement and expression of which 
are beyond all praise. Two valuable prin- 
ciples are exemplified in this work with 
masterly effect — ^theSe are softness of line, 
and the vital intensity given to the eyes 
by their prevalence over the shades and 
markings of the face. Another work by ' 
the same is No. 254, ‘ The Bouquet,’ a small 
group of three charming figures. No. 399, 
0. Bolt, is a head of Bt. Paul, full of elevated , 
expression, and not the worse as resembling 
in some degree Raffaelle’s conception of the 
apostle. No. 370, ‘Timidity/ J. B, Powell, 
is a version of the famous bathing nymph 
from Thomson : there is good execution but 
no grace in the picture, it is like a pro- 
duction of, the French school. No. 164, 
entitled ‘An Incident in the Shepherd and 
Shepherdess time of Louis XIV/ J, Noble, 
is founded on a circumstance that occurred 
at a private theatxdcal representation in 
the house of the Countess de Lamballe. 
In this pastoral a flock of sheep which 
should only cross the stage, mingle with 
tho audience, and the rams seeing them- 
selves reflected in the mirrors, butt them to 
pieces ; the subject is at least eccentric and 
like all such themes very difficult to deal 
with. There are spirit and imagination in 
the work, but the execution loo3^ hasty ; the 
figures, especially the heads, might yet ho 
worked upon with great advantage. No. 
112, ‘The Cabin Door,’ J. J, Hill, will be 
esteemed one of the artist’s most meritorious 
productions ; it contains two figures, both of^- 
which are characteristically drawn and sub- 
stantially painted ; the subject is simple and 
is appropriately treated, its qualities rank it 
among the best works of th e exhibition. 
No. 117, a profile of a girl in a despondent 
pose, by C. Bolt, is entitled ‘ Cordelia ; ’ the 
m^rit of the woi'k is its chiar’-oseuro— it 
wants vitality of colour, and the effect had 
been better but for the pendant hair 
against which the face is relieved. No* 
21, ‘ Cymon and Iphigenia/ by A. J, 
VToolmer, is a composition of figure and 
landscape, but in the latter department 
considered apart, the essays of the painter 
are perhaps intended rather as appro- 
priately illusive than as strictly imitative 
of nature. No. 13, ‘The Den ofErrotir,’ 
from the Faerie Queene, is in like 
manner sketchy, poetical, broad even to 
vacancy, and daring beyond what is usually 
risked in composition. No. 62. ‘ The Sound 
in the Shell,’ the well known iiicident on 
the sea shore : No. 412, ‘The Listpea*/ 
with some others, are by the same painter. 
No. 420, ‘ The Brides of Yenice,’^F,"CowiE ; 
a version of this oft-painted subject, simple 
in composition but peculiar in the feeling 
of its execution. No. 22, by H. J. PidDing, 
and entitled ‘ News from the Seat of War,’ 
with many others under the same name, are 
pictures of humble life. No. 87, by B. Fox, 
is an impersonation of Lady Macbeth, but 
too coarse and superficial for the worse half 
of the fated thane ; the execution is not 
without mei’it though the. conception be 
erroneous. No. 106, ‘ A Rest by the Way/ 
J, Henzell, is a small picture containing a 
country girl attended by a dog ; it is a small 
commonplace essay, firm, brilliant, and 
effective, though crude and inharmonious in 
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1 the landscape, an observation which applies 

1 to other productions by the same hand, 

1 Ko. 201, ' The Hungarian Piper,’ J. 

Zeitter, is a plctui'esque incident of the 

1 mendicant school, worthy of finish, but 

1 executed without any allusion to imitative 

surface. In his only tenement — a ragged 

1 coat, and with his child and all his worldly , 

chattels on his back he discourseth Joyouse 
musike ” with Ms pipe, while his dog begs 
for coin. Wo, 37, ‘ Hungarians on their 
way to Presburg’ in a snow storm, and 
some other productions by the same 
painter, resemble antecedent works. H0..45, 

! ‘ Winter,’ W. Gill, is a small picture con- 

taining cliildren playing on the ice, and Ho. 
57, ^The Card Players,” another simple 
subject under the same name, are examples 
of genre carefully executed, but not equal 
to the best works of their class. Ho, 78, 
^St. Petei',’ G. P. Green, represents the saint 
as when he went out and wept bitterly ; ” 
it is a successful study, reminding the 
spectator at once of close observation of 
the best points of the Bolognese school. 
Ho. 225, ^Belinda,’ T. Roberts, embodies 
from The Rape of the Lock,” the passage 

Know tlien uuuumbered spirits round thee fly ; ” 

as a picture the work is distinguished by 
many beauties, but we should not read the 
“spirits” of the verse as the sprites or 
elves of faerie — such interpretation has 
before been given ; the spiritual agency of 
“ The Rape of the Lock ” is the weak point 
of the poem, and the realisation of that 
agency upon canvas has always been the 
weak point of every composition in which it 
has been attempted. The head of Belinda 
lies nneasily with its halo of fairies. Ho. 
281, ' The Story Book,’ G. Smith. A small 
minutely finished picture, showing a child 
intent on her story book ; it is perhaps not 
equal to other works which have preceded 
it by the same hand, though still in colour 
and substantial roundness very like the 
living reality. Ho, 404, ‘Reverie,’ E. H, 
Harden. A study of a girl’s head in pro- 
file ; the face is well painted, but the hair is 
deficient in the necessary texture. Ho. 
423, ‘ Jephthah’s Daughter,’ E. P. Holt, is 
a representation of a figure in a contem- 
plative pose ; the spectator will wish that 
the features had been characterised hy , 
more of sentiment, and will also remark 
the absence of all significant type con- 
necting the figure with the story of 
Jephthah. Ho. 455, by S. Godbold, is a 
study of the head of a , girl ; very like a 
portrait, fuE of vivacious expression ; and 
Ho. 482, J. Hallyar, entitled ‘The Tee- 
totaller and the Tippler,’ is a composition 
which commends itself by its firmness of exe- 
cution, and successful vulgarity of character. 
There are two figures, one sitting on a 
counter playing the violin, the other occu- 
pying a chair discussing his sixth bottle of 
Barclay and Perkins. There is no intelligible 
relation between the figures, and the subject 
is altogether undeserving of the execution and 
the taste evinced in the chiar’-oscuro — ^these, 
indeed, are worthy of- subject matter of a 
more dignified class : but how often do we see 
similar instances 1 Ho. 357, ‘ The Lady of 
Shalott,’ H. Darvell, is a most injudicious 
selection of a subject, as provoking an 
unfavourable comparison between^ the 
present work and an exquisite version of 
the subject exhibited elsewhere last season. 

The portraits are less numerous than 
we ever saw them on these walls. Ho. 
'118, ‘Portrait of Ms Grace the late Duke 
of Beaufort,’ J, R. Swinton, presents a 
striking resemblance of the Duke. The 
same ai’tist exhibits also Ho. 160, ‘Por- 
traits,’ and Ho, 170, a ‘Portrait of Mrs. 

Oalverly,’ presenting the lady at full length ; 
it is one of the best woi'ks we bave seen 
under this name, but there is still a de- 
ficiency of brilliant fiesh colour. A ‘ Portrait 
of the Duchess of Hamilton,’ Ho. 101, is 
exhibited by R. Buckner. It is a small full- 
length, of which the excessive height at 
once strikes the observer ; the figure is, 
however, graceful and unaffected, and the 
features are painted with much delicacy 
of execution. Ho. 67 is a ‘ Portrait of the 
Marquis of Douglas,’ and Ho. 25, a ‘Portrait 
of Lord Charles Hamilton,’ by the same 
artist, in which the heads and figures are 
well drawn and painted j but the back- 
grounds are so dark that in a few years 
there will be no relief to the figures. 

Ho. 497, ‘Haiades,’ is a poetical essay 
by G. Rolt, composed of three semi- 
nude nymphs disporting themselves in the 
sea ; the figures are well drawn, but the 
picture had been improved by a greater 
degree of tenderness and brilliancy in the 
flesh tones. Ho. 566, ‘The Bridal of 
Andalla,’ A, P. Patten, is painted from 
the well known lines in Lockhart’s Spanish 
Ballads, “ Rise up, rise up, Zarifa,” &c. ; but 
the deceived Zarifa remains seated, while her 
two companions eagerly survey the bridal 
procession from their Alhambresque bal- 
cony, the minute ornamentation of which 
being studiously brought forward super- 
sedes the figures in interest. Ho. 552, ‘The 
Keeper’s Companions,’ H. Hall, is a picture 
of great merit as to the donkey on which 
the keeper is mounted, and the dogs and the 
keeper’s hat, but the man’s extremities have 
been underrated. -Ho. 558, ‘ Too Hot,’ W, 
Hemsley, is a small picture containing a 
single figure, that of a young rustic blowing 
his hot broth — a very truthful representation. 

In the quality of its landscape the exhibi- 
tion tells more effectively than in that of 
its figure composition, for while the excel- 
lence of these depends in so great a measure 
upon a high tone of intellectual cultivation, 
many most unexceptionable works of the 
former class are produced by a purely uu- 
imaginative imitation of natm'e. Ho. 108, 

‘ Evening at Chelsea,’ by J. B. Pyne, is an 
exquisite picture, wrought out of very 
ordinary materials. We are looking up the 
river towards Battersea bridge, the lines 
of the houses and the banks of the river 
running .into the composition by a per- 
spective adjustment so nice as" to describe 
distance with a surprising reality. We had 
expected to have saluted this painter on the 
Rialto at Yenice, or to have picked him up 
somewhere in sunny Sicily — ^but lo 1 we 
find him painting Chelsea Church and 
writing “Mixed Tea” on the thresholds of 
the Chelsea grocers. The. sunny glow of this 
admirable picture is felt over the whole 
of this end of the room. It has no ex- 
aggerated colour, yet is it powerful in that 

1 quality by a treatment which raises all the 
warm and cool grays into colour at once rich 
and harmonious. It is in short a production 
embodying the rarest properties of Art. 
Ho. 213, a large picture at the opposite ead 
of the room by W. West, describes ‘ The 
Gudvangen Branch of the Sogne Eiord, 
Horway,’ principally a composition of vast 
rocks so lofty as to pierce the clouds — ^they 
enclose a little sinuous a^ of the sea 
that mocks the grandeur of the stupen- 
dous rocks by wMch it is enclosed. The 
rocks are even minutely painted, but without 
injury in anywise to that massive breadth 
in which elevation chiefly resides. Ho, 523 
is another work by the same painter ; it is 
entitled ‘Strata Rocks at Ilfracombe, Devon,’ 
and the subject seems to have been rendered 
with geoloMcal accm'aey. No. 576, ‘Bar- 
month Sands, Horth Wales,’ A lfred Clint, 

presents a passage of sea -side scenery wMeh 
this artist always realises with singular 
felicity, that is a plain of sand — the retiring 
flatness of the shore here is beyond all praise. 

In Ho. 28 he exhibits ‘Evening after a Stormy 

Day near Ilfracombe, Horth coast of Devon,’ ! 
a lax'ge picture in which is shown a tumul- ! 
tuous sea driving in against a I’ocky shore, ' 
with other interesting works. Ho. 69, ‘ St. 1 
Catherine’s, near Guildford,’ G. Cole, is one 
of the best works we have seen exhibited 
under this name, which attaches also to ' 

Ho. 91, ‘Loch Labnaig and the Braes of [ 
Balquiddar, Perthshire,” a lai*ge picture | 

describing Highland scenery with a herd 
of cattle in the foreground. There are 
many other works by the same painter, i 

all much superior to any of the series that 
have preceded’them. Ho. 130, ‘A Summer’s 
Morning on the Thames, near Sfcreatley,’ i 

by H. J. Boddington, is a large sunny \\ 
picture slightly veiled in the mist of the 1 

summer’s morning. Tlie strength of the I* 

work lies in the weedy wealth of its nearest ^ ! | 
section, in wMch are described many ^ 
varieties of luxuriant herbage, some fresh | 

on the bank, others submerged in the 
stream, a verdant confusion more beautiful 
to the eye of the painter than the many- 
hued glories of the neatest parterre. The 
artist exMbits other smallei' works all 
extremely substantial in their foregrounds, ; 
so much so indeed as here and there to 
make the foliage rather woolly. Ho. 149, 
by J. Tennant, is a ‘ Road over a Heath, i 
from Wimbledon Common.’ To the twin 
sisters, Hampstead and Highgate, and 
also to Wimbledon Common, our school of 
landscape is much indebted but very un- 
grateful, because these too domestic locales 
are neglected for sometMng positively less 
interesting. We are weary ad nauseani'of 
the Grand Canal at Yenice, of views in 
Sicily, and views of Haples, our painters 
work with gusto on the Monte Cavalio 
at Rome — we wish . they would do a 
little more on the Monte iUmo at Hamp- 
stead; this would at least be new ground 
to them and very refreshing to us. Ho. 179 
is ‘ A Composition,’ also by Tennant ; we 
wish it had been larger ; it is full of poetic 
feeling, and like medieval Italy, — the banks i 

of the Arno near Empoli. Hoa. 44, 411, and j 
413, are three small pictures of passages of | 
homely English scenery by J. Wilson, Jun., j 
a kind of subject wMch he executes ! 
with the greatest nicety. The compositions 
come so well together that we can scarcely 
think he found any thing air eady so admirably 
adjusted. They are charming in execution, 
hut certainly too cold, and their being i 
coloured almost as monochi'omes is objec- ! 
tionable — ^there is throughout little de- 
parture from green. The same artist con- 
tributes also several marine subjects, and 
by J. Wilson, Sen., there are Ho. 46, ‘On ; 
the Thames,’ ‘Ho. 89, ‘Waterfall, Perth- ' 
shire,’ <&c, &c. Ho. 174, by W. W, Gosling, 
is without a title, but the number is accom- 
panied by a snatch of an old song—* 

The wood wron sang and would not ceaso^ ' 

Sitting upon tEe spray, 

So loud, he awakened Robin Hood, i 

la the green, wood where he lay. 

Although the composition with its startled 
deer is more immediately suggestive of the ! 
soliloquy of the melancholy Jaques, yet not 
sufficiently romantic for either, it is, how- 1 
ever, a production of great excellence, and | 
apparently very carefully, as to drawing 
and detail, worked out from nature ; in 
colour, nature is warmer. It is a passage 
of forest scenery large and broad, evidently 
a close imitation from a veritable locality — 
the principal object being a 'well-grown 
beech tree, of which the arms and smaller 
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boughs are lUtade out with the utmost atten- 
tion to detail It is in a great measure 
shaded^ and had the partial light been more 
forced, the effect had been infinitely better. 
No, 234, ^Lueken Chine, Isle of Wight,’ 
J*. Danby. This is a freely painted sunny 
picture : the sun is opposed by one ^ of 
the masses of the composition •which 

breaks the sky, and the water is lusfcroTis 
with warm reflection : the picture has 
ranch merit. In fruit and still life painting 
j ! there is an admirable composition, No. 

I 447, ^An Atnerican Market Basket,’ S. 

I Anderson. The principal object is, in 

I reality, a basket filled with fruits and 

I vegetables, with an accompaniment of 

I game, fish, and other material, all painted 
with surpassing truth, Ko. 253, /Bruit, 
i Game, &c.’ by W. Dufpield, is also a 
])icture of the same class, but with more 
, elegance in its distribution : tlie fruit is 
painted with the \isual power of the artist, 
who has also contributed a figure picture, 

' Ko. 338, ‘ The Gardener’s Daughter,’ a small 
composition finished with the utmost neat- 
ness of execution ; she carries a basket of 
fruit which, of course, is represented with 
perfection of similation. There are a few 
notable examples of animal painting, as No. 
7, ^ Ponies in a Farmyard,’ A. J. Stark, an 
unassuming composi'tion which manifests 
the utmost earnestness of pxirpose. Ko. 208, 

‘ The Denizens of the River Wye,’ H, L. 

' Rolfe, a salmon and .some fine trout 
sustain the reputation of the artist as a 
painter of fish. Ko. 211, *A Morning’s 
Sport on the River Usice,’ A. F. Eolfe, 
i is another composition appropriately allu- 
I sive to the gentle art, Ko. 221, ^ Sheep — 
Early Morning,’ G. W. Horlor, is a com- 
1 position in which the animals are naturally 
described, but there are now so many high 
class compositions of this kind, that to merit 
unqualified px'aise, animal pictures must bo 
i of extraordinary merit. No. 467, * In Our 

I Pastui'e,’ W. H. Hopkins, is another animal 

I picture worthy of note. Ko. 478, In ^tlie 

! i Reapers ’ "W*. Lee, the figures are rendered 

' with masterly feeling, insomuch as to 

support the reputation of tlie artist as a 
painter of rustic and coast figures. 

The water-colour room contains a num- 
j, ber of works of various degrees of pre- 

I ten.sion, a few are of a high degree of 

I merit. Ko. 602, ^ Sunset ’ — a study in crayon, 

T. L. Rowbotham, is very skilfully handled, 

: but there is perhaps only one artist who has 

, really succeeded in this department. Ko. 

614, * The Chapel in St. dacques, Antwerp,’ 
S. Read, is a powerful drawing of a very 
difficult subject. ’ In Ko. 640, ^ The Haunted 
j House,’ by the same painter, the subject is 
carried out with a mysterious sentiment 
I which at once suggests the title. Ko. 645, 
i ^ Hydi'angea,’ V. Bartholomew, is a drawing 

i of a superb plant executed with all the 
masterly knowledge of the artist ; and in a 
similar department- by Mrs. Y. Bar- 
tholomew, the subject ‘Fruit,’ Ko. 718, is 
a representation of the most perfect natural 
truth. No. 688, ‘The Three Pets,’ Miss 0. 
E. F. Kettle, presents a miniature of a 
1 child, charming in colour and infantine 
j expression ; and by the same lady, Ko. 720, 
t ^ The Daughter of Babylon,’ also successful 
1 in expression, is an essay in another manner. 

I Of others of which we would speak we 
j cannot extend our notice beyond the 
mention of the names — as K o. 61 1, / Whitby 

I from Dpgang,’ C. P. Knight. Ko. 665, 

|i ‘Portrait of^a Child,’ J. Hatllar. Ko. 
H 668, ‘Portrait of a Lady, LomsA Roberts. 
It ‘Contemplation,’ W. Bowness. 

II Fruit,’ Mrs Withers. 

K6t '-7i^jvt!^ses, &c.’ Mrs, Dxjefield, &c. 


the 

EXHIBITION OF AMATEITE ART • 

IN AID OF THE PATRIOTIC FUND. 


This is the most popular of the exhibitions 
of the earlier season ; day after clay the 
room is thronged witli the elite of the rank 
and fiishion of the metropolis, with a pro- 
portional benefit to tlie fund for the relief 
of the widows and orphans of British officers 
who have fallen in battle. Tinder the 
immediate patronage of her Majesty and of 
his Royal Highness Prince Albert, with 
contributions from the younger membei'S 
of the Royal Family, and her Royal Highness 
the Duchess of Gloucester, — it possesses an 
interest far beyond that which has attached 
to any preceding exhibition of amateur 
art, and independently of that with which 
it is invested by tlie purpose for which 
it is instituted. To her Majesty and the 
Prince Consort, apart from the lustre 
shed upon the throne of these realms, all 
honour is due for the manner in which they 
discharge those parental and domestic duties 
among which we find the inculcation' of a 
spirit of public usefulness in the adaptation 
even of accomplishments usually considered 
only ornamental. The contributions to the 
exhibition amount in number, according 
to the catalogue, to seven hundred and 
twenty-four, and “ the committee regret the 
incompleteness of the catalogue ; the con- 
tributions are so numerous, and so many 
have not been received in time, that they 
intend without delay to add a supplement 
to this first edition, whi6h only comprises a 
portion of the collection a second there- 
fore, and perhaps a third edition of the 
catalogue will be called for. These works 
are not presented as a challenge to public 
criticism - if they were there are some of 
which we could speak in terms of unexcep- 
tionable praise as works of Art. They come 
before the public as offerings to a patriotic 
cause, and ai'e therefore all entitled to respect 
as works of benevolence. The contiibutions 
of the Royal Family, as they are numbered 
in the catalogue, stand thus — ‘ The Knight,’ 
by H.R.H. the Prince of Wales; ‘The 
Battle Field,’ H.R.H. the Princess Royal ; 

‘ The Prince of Wales, afterwards Henry 
the Fifth,’ H.R.H. Prince Alfred ; ‘Prayer,’ 
H.R.H. the Princess Alice ; ‘ Girl Asleep,’ 
H.R.H. the Princess Helena ; and con- 
tributed hj H.R.H. the Duchess of Glou- 
cester there are not less than sixteen woi'ks 
— ‘The Capuchin Friar,’ ‘Head of a Girl,’ 
‘Sketch of a Head with a Hawk,’ ‘The Game 
Keeper,’ ‘ The Way-farer,’ ‘ Peasant Girl,’ 

‘ Group of Angels,’ ‘ A Cottager’s Family,’ 

‘ Gleaners,’ ‘Apple Gathering,’ ‘The Fen-y,’ 
‘Shepherd in the Snow,’ ‘Fisherman and 
Girl,’ ‘ Yillage Scene,’ Peasants on a Bridge,’ 
‘Yirgin and Child.’ The collection com- 
prehends works in every department of art, 
and we observe pictures by painters of 
eminence contributed either by themselves, 
or by the proprietoi'S ; also a few pictures 
of the Italian schools. An assemblage so 
numerous, although a great proportion of 
the works are small, involved necessarily 
great difficulties in hanging, thus very 
many drawings and pictures are not placed 
so advantageously as could be desired ; but 
inasmuch as the contributoi’S are not ani- 
mated by any spii’it of competition, evei^y 
allowance will be niade for the size of the 
room in reference *to the nature of the 
works, which for the most part are intended 
to be placed near the eye. The work by 
the Princess Royal is placed over the fire- 
place, and those of the other members of 
the Royal Family are distributed throughout 
the room so as to divide the throng of 


visitors. Affixed to the picture by the 
Princess Royal, is a paper notifying that 
two hundred pounds are offered for the 
work. Three offers have been made, of 
which this is the last and greatest ; it is 
yet open to an advance, and it is to be 
executed in chromo-lithography, by which 
also a considerable sum will be realised, as 
the subscription list at one guinea each is 
already very numerously signed ; thus the 
amount derived from this work alone will 
be very considerable. In the early part ot 
April the sum already realised for the fund 
was four thousand pounds, at which time 
the exhibition had yet in prospect three 
weeks of duration. The receipts at the 
door for admission were daily between 
thirty and forty pounds ; on one occasion 
they rose to forty-three pounds, hence may 
be formed some idea of the amount that 
will accrue to the fund from the charge for 
admission, and from the sale of works 
already disposed of. But as in all exhi- 
bitions there will be an unsold residue, we 
know not the views of the committee on 
this subject, but they will determine what 
is best to be done with the unpurchased 
remainder, as it may be presumed that the 
entire catalogue is absolutely at the disposal 
of the committee for the benefit of the fund. 
The contribution of the Princess Royal 
is virtually submitted to auction, thei'e 
cannot therefore be any reasonable ob- 
jection raised by any contributor why 
those which remain unsold should not be 
offered for sale in the same manner as the 
, collection of a private gentleman. There is 
we think no other way of promptly and 
effectively making the most of the collection 
for the benefit of the fund. The catalogue, 
as We have already observed, is daily in- 
creasing : hence the interest of the exhi- 
bition will be fresh, even to the term of its 
brief duration, which is, we believe, limited 
to about the end of April, because at that 
time preparation must be made for the 
reception of French works for. an exhibition 
of the modern art of that school. .We have 
said that in this collection there are works 
of which we might speak in terms of un- 
qualified. piMse, but as this, like all other 
collections, is of unequal merit, a detailed 
criticism in such a case is uncalled for, and 
a criticism of a few works would be in- 
vidious. ' : 

It will be observed, that the contributions 
of the Royal Family are figure drawings — 
some only outline, but all evidently resulting 
from a system of instruction which teaches 
drawing in the proper meaning of the term. 
There is, as might have been .expected, a 
preponderance of landscape ; we wish it 
were otherwise, because essays in figure 
and form indicate the study of form, and 
must ultimately secure to, the student a 
power which can be acquired by no other 
course of study. A glance, however, at the 
works contributed sufficiently shows that 
amateurs have greatly advanced, as well in 
execution as in taste, since Harding many 
years ago published, in his work on the 
lead pencil, his examples of the style of 
drawing taught in that day. ‘ That her 
Majesty and H.R.H. Prince Albert should 
have been pleased to permit the contribu- 
tion of these drawings, has not only given to 
the exhibition a singularly attractive feature, 
but one without which neither its interest 
nor substantial results could have been 
what they already are : and we may indulge^ 
a hope that upon some future occasion we * 
shall again see the progressive works of the 
royal students in another of those acts of 
graceful condescension by which the Queen 
so much endears herself to the hearts of her 
subjects. 
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BEITISH ARTISTS: 

THEIB STYLE AND CHARACTER. 

WITH ENGBAYED ILLUSTRATIONS. 


No. V.—WILLTAAI COLLINS, R.A, 

OREMOST among the class ot artists whom we 
described last month, when writing of Frede- 
rick Goodall, as “ sunshine painters/’ for 
want of a term whereby the character of 
their works might be better expressed, 
stands William Collins. The question had 
frequently occurred to us when contem- 
plating year after year his pictures in the Royal 
Academy and the British Institution, whether the 
clouds of disappointment, neglect, and despondency 
could ever have passed across his pathway through 
life ? certainly their shadows rarely rested on his 
canvasses ; no, nor any of the clouds of heaven, 
save those which are brilliant with sunshine, or so 
light and buoyant as to tranquillise the heart rather than 
cause it apprehension. His pencil, unlike that of Constable, 
was never dipped in the colours of the thunderstorm; it 
delighted not in the warring elements : the fierce passions of 
humanity were* never perpetuated by it, nor the miseries 
to which Providence sometimes subjects the good. Collins 
must have had a tender and gentle nature if his works were 
the mirror of himself ; and such we believe them to he : one 
thing may be assumed as a fact, from his published letters, 
how, in his own dark hours of trouble, his spirit maintained its 
serenity and found comfort by loolcing upwards. 

The biography of this artist,* from the pen of his son Mr. AYilkie Collins 



— ^who has since risen into fame as the writer of some admirable works ot 
fiction, — ^leaves little unsaid which could be told of him : we shall there- 
fore refer to these volumes for the information now laid before our 
readers. 

Collins was born in Great Tifcchfield-street, London, on the 18 th of 
September, 17SS : his father, a native of Ireland, came over to England 
and settled here, supporting his family by his literary talents and by- 
dealing in pictures : the latter vocation, it seems, had no little influence 
in determining his son in following the career in which he afterwards 
became so eminent. Under the guidance of liis father and of George 
Morland — a friend of the family, the young Collins made some progress 
with his pencil: even as a child he had evinced so great an aptitude for 
Art that his father would sometimes predict he might live long enough 
to see poor Bill an R. A.” 

In 1807 lie entered as a student at the Royal Academy, and also con- 
tributed two pictures, both of them views near Millhauk, to the Exhibition; 
his biographer thus refers to this period of his life : — Mr. Collins’s 
attention, during his attendance at the Royal Academy, was devoted to 
all branches of its instruction most necessary to the School of Painting, 
towards which his ambition was now directed — ^the portrayal of landscape 
and of domestic life. As a student his conduct was ordexdy, and his 
industry untiring. Among his companions he belonged to the unassuming 
steadily labouring class — taking no care to distinguish himself personally, 
by the common insignia of the more aspiring spirits among the scholars 
of Art, He neither cultivated a moustachio, displayed his neck, or 
trained his hair over his coat-collar into the true Raphael flow. He never 
sat in judgment on the capacity of his masters, or rushed into rivalry 
with Michael Angelo, before he was quite able to draw correctly from a 
plaster cast ; but he worked on gladly and carefully, biding his time with 
patience, and digesting his instructions with care. In 1809 — two years 
after his entrance within the Academy walls — he gained the silver medal 
for a drawing from the life.” 

Collins, as we have already seen, began to exhibit early, both at the 
Academy and the British Institution ; his contributions for the first year 
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or two being small landscapes displaying the timidity and inexperience 
of a juvenile hand ; they were, however, noticed approvingly by some of 
the gentler critics of the day. In 1811, one of his exhibited works, *'The 
Young Fifer,” was purchased by the Marquis of Stafford for 80 guineas, a 
good price . for a picture by a comparatively unknown young artist; 
indeed, his receipts this year were of a most satisfactory nature, for he 
disposed altogether of seven pictures, for which he received 317 guineas ; 
but the family demands upon his resources were of -such a nature as to 
leave his purse alw'ays empty: four years from this date we, find him 
telling Sir Thomas Heathcote that “ the whole produce of a twelve- 
month’s study and its attendant expenses, has been rewarded by about 


, * “Memoirs of the Life of William CoHins, Esq,, B. A., with Selections from bis 
Jouraal and Correspondence." J3y Ms son, W. Wilkie Collins. 2 vols. Published 
by Longman & Co. 1848. 


one hundred guineas,” The death ot his kind father, however, in the 
following year, was a sad blow to his prospects of independence, 
irrespective of the sorrow occasioned by his loss : the elder Oollins had 
been for some time in considerable pecuniary difficulties, and after his 
death, the furniture and effects were sold for the benefit of his creditors, 
the young painter himself giving up some of his recently finished 
pictures, or rather sketches, to assist in the liquidation of the debts due 
from his father. “ So completely was the house now emptied, to afford 
payment to the last farthing of the debts of necessity contracted by its 
unfortunate master, that the painter, and his mother and brother, were 
fou-ad by their kind friend, the late Mrs. Hand, taking their scanty evening 
meal on an old box, — the only substitute for a table which they possessed. 
From this comfortless situation they were immediately extricated by 
Mrs. Hand, who presented them with the articles of furniture that they 
required.” 
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And yet it was in fcliis j’-oar, and during this lumily affliction, that he 
painted the picture which at once made his name famous : it is one of the 
very few compositions of a sorrowful nature with which Ins pencil is 
associated : perhaps the circumstances through which his family had so 
recently passed, may have suggested the subject to his mind : the Sale 
OP THE Pet Lamb, purchased for the sum of 140 guineas, from the 
Academy exhibition of 1813, was one of the leading stars of the gallery. 
What a touching story is told in this simple rustic scene ; how truthfully 
and naturally is it expressed ; and what ah amount of childish misery, and 
solicitude is manifested by the majority of the actors in it. First, there 
is the butcher counting into the hand of the matron the price he is to 
pay for the little favourite ; by the side of the mother is one of her 
children entreating her with tears nob to dispose of the pet; the poor 
child knows not what stern necessity compels the separation : — 

“ Oh, poverty’s a weary thing, 

’Tie full of grief and woo.” 

Foremost in the group below is a sturdy, good-natured-looking butcher- 
boy, waiting to wheel away in his barrow the victim of the slaughter- 
house; a young child is endeavouring to push aside the juvenile man of 


business : one boy is taking a ‘ last farewell of the pet, while another, 
somewhat older, appears to be suggesting the expediency of carrying it 
off and hiding it, and another of the family offex's it a parting draught ere 
they are separated for ever. Wo have seen children weep over this most 
pathetic picture, full of incidents which, when it was exhibited, ^^pos- 
sessed themselves, unresisted, of the feelings of all who beheld them, — from 
the youthful spectator's, who hated the butcher with all their souls, to the 
cultivated elders, who calmly admired the truthful ease with which the 
rustic story was told, or sympathised with the kindly moral which the 
eloquent picture conveyed.” It was engraved for one of the annuals. 

Another picture exhibited this yeaT— 1813 — is of a character in some 
degree similar to that of the “ Pet Lamb it is called, “ The Burial-Place 
of a Favourite Bird,” — a subject evidently arising from the painter’s 
recent bereavement. , A group of children stand in the foreground of the 
composition, under the spi'eading branches of a large tree, engaged in their 
melancholy task : one boy is digging the grave, while another stands by 
his side with the dead bird wrapped in a shroud of leaves ; the back- 
ground is occupied by a wood dimly fading away into the distance. The 
subject is treated with much simple practical feeling. His two Academy 
pictures of 1814, “ The Blackberry-Gatherers,” purchased by his friend. 
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Mrs. Hand, and the “ Birdcatchers,” purchased by the Marquis of Lans- 
downe, gained for the painter admission into the rank of Associate of the 
Academy, 

In 1815, Collins paid a visit with his friend Stark, the clever landscape- 
painter, who is still living and practising his art, to the family pf the latter 
in Norfolk : here, especially about the coast near Cromer, he made many 
of those sketches from which, in subsequent years, some of his best 
pictures of coast-scenery were painted. Whatever he produced at this 
time found purchasers ; but, as his son and biographer writes, “ The nation 
had not yet rallied from the exhausting effects of long and expensive wars ; 
and painting still struggled slowly onward through the political obstacles 
and social confusions of the age. The remuneration obtained for works 
of Art was often less than half that which is now realised by modern 
pictures in these peaceful times (1848) of vast and general patronage. 
Although every succeeding year gained him increased popularity, and 
although artists and amateurs gave renewed praise and frequent encourage- 
/ment to every fresh effort of his pencil, Mr. Collins remained, as regarded 
pso^fflary affairs, in anything bub affluent, or even easy circumstances.” 
Ther'e*' is' an entry in the artist’s own private diary, dated April 13th, 
which’’ shows Ms position at this time with respect to money 
moebers' Chatted with a visitor till twelve, when I posted this dreary 
ledger, on a dreary, black-looking April day, with one sixpence in my 


pocket, seven hundred pounds in debt, shabby clothes, a fine house, a 
large stock of my own handy-works, a certainty (as anything short of 
“ a bird in the hand ” can be) of about a couple of hundreds, and a deter- 
mination unshaken— and, please God, not to be shaken by anything — of 
becomingja great painter, than which I know no greater name.” 

This state of pecuniary embarrassment pressed heavily on the yOung 
artist’s mind, and, as a consequence, he began to consider whether a class 
of pictures hitherto comparatively unknown to the public might not find 
greater popularity than that he had as yet’ attempted. Two pictures he 
had painted from sketches of coast scenes made at Cromer, he had sold 
at good prices — good, that is to say, considering the sums then paid- 
one of them to Sir Thomas Heatlicote, ’who proved himself a kind and 
generous friend to Collins on more than one occasion. ; Both^ of these 
works were exhibited at the Academy, and the favourable judgment 
accorded to them determined the artist to proceed onward in the same 
direction : ' and thus began another epoch in his life. To prepare for this 
new pictorial enterprise he went dowA to Hastings, then a mere village of 
fishermen, where he continued some two or three months, making, as he 
writes to Sir Thomas, a sufficient- number of sketches and observations 
to complete the pictures I propose exhibiting in the ensuing season.” 
These pictures were entitled “Fishermen coming Ashore before Sunrise,” 
purchased by Collins’s friend, Mrs. Hand, and “ Sunrise,” bought by Sir 
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Jolin Leicester, afterwards Lord De Tabley. The latter work especially 
is one of the finest of its class be ever produced : to it, writes his 
biographer, a melancholy interest attaches. As it was the first, so it 
was among the last of the great sea-pieces he ever painted ; a repetition 
of it having been produced by him at the Exhibition of 1846, the year in 
which hi§ employments in the Art ceased for the public eye for. ever 1 ” 

A journey of relaxation he made to Paris in 1817, in company with 
two brother painters, Mr. Leslie, R,A., and Washington Allston, A.R. A, 
produced two pictures of still another class of subject, that showed the 
versatility of his powers : these were “ The Departure of the Diligence 
from Rouen,” sold to Sir George- Beaumont, and “ Scene on the Boule- 
vards,” bought by the Duke of Kewcastle. We mention the names of 
the purchasers of Collins’s pictures to show that his works fell into the 
hands of the most eminent connoisseurs of his time ; among whom 'also 
was George IV., then Prince Regent, who bought from the Academy in 
the same year (1818) his Scene on the Coast of Norfolk ; ” this picture 
is being engraved for onr series of “ Royal Pictures : ” we shall have to 
speak of it when the print comes before our readers. Like many other 
artists who have obtained renown as historical or landscape painters, 
Collins rarely passed a year of his earlier life without exhibiting one or 


two portraits, executed not so much from a love of this style pf painting, 
as to add to his income. 

In 1820 the wishes of his lamented father were realised — “poor Bill” 
was elected R.A. i a well-eaimed, tribute to his merit, yet bestowed at a 
much earlier age than artists are now, generally, accustomed to receive 
such , an honour. 

Passing by the next five or six years, during which Collins visited 
Devonshire, Edinburgh, and one, or two other places, our circumscribed 
space compels ns at , once to notice, in the order ^ of time,' his other 
pictures which are here engraved. 

The Fisherman’s Departure was painted, in 1826, for Mr. Morrison, 
a well-known collector, who paid for it 350 guineas, the largest sum, with 
four exceptions, Collins ever received for a picture. - Two years after- 
w'ards he repeated this work for Mr. Chamberlayne : it has also been 
twice engraved ; once on rather a large scale, by Phelps, and again, by 
G.i Rolls, in the “ Amulet.” This is a beautiful specimen of Collins’s 
coast-scenes: the time is evening ; the moon gradually rises behind a 
mass of dark clouds : her beams already tremble on the tranquil waters 
of the sea,, and tip with a soft light the jagged edges of a range of cliffs, 
stretching on the right of the picture from the foreground to the extreme 
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distance. The cottage of the fisherman is elevated far above the beach, 
and at its door are various members of his family, assembled to witness 
his departure : the fisherman himself is taking a farewell kiss of one of 
his young children ; his eldest hoy stands by his side, laden with boat- 
cloak, lantern, &c., for the night of toil. To the left of the picture 
stands a fine Newfoundland dog, waiting, at the top of a flight of rude 
wooden stairs that leads to the beach, his master’s departure. The 
picture is a truthful, unexaggerated bit of nature. 

Rustic Hospitality was painted in 1834, for Mr. John Marshall (of 
Leeds, we believe) ; a repetition of the picture was afterwards made for 
Mr. Hogarth, of the Haymarket ; au engraving from this was published 
by him in his “Finden’s Gallery of Modern British Art.” It may be 
affirmed without much fear of contradiction that none hut a man of 
genuine kindly heart could have entertained such a subject, or rather 
could have “thought” it. “ On the withered trunk of a felled tree,” it is 
thus described by the painter’s son, “before a cottage gate, sits the object 
of ' Rustic Hospitality.’ His coarse, dusty garments, his listless position, 
and his half-suffering expression of countenance, indicate his humble 
station in life, his weariness, and the distance he has journeyed. In the 
middle of the picture is a group of three children, in many respects the 


happiest the artist ever, painted. One. fair,' healthy little girl advances 
slowly and seriously towards the traveller, carrying a jug of beer, with a 
younger sister by her side, wlio is turning to run away at the Unusual 
sight of a stranger’s face ; while a chubby urchin, still more shy, crouches 
behind them both, taking an observation of the new guest; from the 
securest position he can. find. * * * At the opposite extremity of 
the picture is the cottage gate. The door of the principal room in the 
little abode behind it is open, and reveals the figure of the mother of the 
young cottagers, occupied in cutting bread and cheese for the traveller’s 
meal, All the accessories of the- picture suggest the primitive retirement 
and simplicity of the place, and its inhabitants. * * The breadth 

and grandeur of light and shade, and the deep richness and transparency 
of colour, discernifte in this picture, testify to the painter’s successful 
study of the theory and practice of .the old masters, and add forcibly to 
the sterling attraction of his simple and natural illustration of the 
subject.” , . , . ' 

The picture of Sunday Morning is another of those mral English 
scenes with which the. name of Collins is so closely associated. It was 
painted in 1836, for the late Mr. George Knott, and at the dispersion of 
his collection, consequent on his decease, was purchased by Mr. George 
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Bacon of Nottingham, in whose possession, we believe, it still remains : 
it has been engraved, in mezzotint, by S. W. Reynolds. There is a charm 
in this composition which at once throws back the thoughts to a past 
period of the peasant-life of England ; it is the representation of a 
passage, so to Bpe<ak, in our social condition, that has mainly contributed 
to exalt our national character, and to bring down a blessing upon our 
country : it will be a dark day for us when our '' Sunday Morning ” greets 
us with any other aspect, or with other music than 

“ The sound of the church-going hoHs.” 

From a pretty thatched cottage, around which rosos and honeysuckles, 
and many other sweetly-scented flowers grow luxuriously, a couple in 
the prime of life lead forth an aged parent for '' the worship of the 
sanctuary ; ” a pony, with pillion on its back, waits to carry the old lady 
through that shaded green lane, short though the distance be, to the 
church whoso spii’o peeps through the farthest extremity: the eldest 
boy has brought out a chair to assist his grandmother in mounting the 
animal ; a younger brother (we warrant he is a bit of a beau iu his way) 
has impressed a sister into his service to fasten his boot-lace ; and the 
youngest of the family is elevated on tiptoe to thrust an apple into the 


horse’s mouth. There is not a fragment of the' composition that does 
not exhibit a touch of genuine nature, while over each and all the same 
pure and peaceful sentiment presides. In the most trivial, as in the 
most, important objects, the resources of Art are used with equal skill 
and equal power to produce that impression of mild religious tranquillity 
which the successful treatment of the subject demands, and wbicb makes 
this picture nt once an eulogium on the humble piety of the English 
peasant, and a homily on the reverence that is due to the Christian’s 
Sunday.” 

This picture and another, “ Plappy as a King,” a duplicate of which is 
ill the Vernon Gallery and has been engraved in the Art- Journal, were 
the last works exhibited by Collins ere, with his family, he took his 
departure from England to visit Italy. He left London in September, 
1836, and remained abroad almost two years, during which time he 
visited the cities of Italy most renowned for their treasures of Art. The 
curiosity of the cognoscenti was aroused on his return to know what effect 
his continental travels might have upon his future works. Collins,” 
writes his intimate friend Wilkie to Sir W. Knighton, ^^is painting 
from Neapoli tan suhj ects— a new dress for his Art. JSe is much in request 
as a lion, and his subjects excite curiosity ,* so that we hope a line of 
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success may attend bim.” When the pictures were compietel, Wilkie 
speaks of them thus ; — ‘‘ Collins has huished three pictures, and most 
happily. I took Segnier” — -the well known picture connoisseur — to see 
them, who thought them as fine as Collins ever painted.” Of the works 
produced after his foreign sojourn, and which are the results of liis visit to 
Italy, our space only allows us to adverb to one, but that one the farthest 
removed from all previous efforts as could possibly be. It is a passage of 
sacred bistory, “ Our Saviour with the Doctors in the Temple.” ‘‘ He had 
already startled,” writes his son, “ the attention of the world of Art on 
more than one occasion, by variety in subject and treatment, but. this 
year (1806) be put the finish to the surprise of painters, patrons, and 
critics, by exhibiting an historical picture drawn from the highest of all 
sources, the history of our Saviour.” Our own comments on this work 
when it was in the Academy wmre summed up in these words ; — “ As a 
first effort iu a new path, its effect is startling : it is such a work only as 
a man of unquestionable genius could produce.” It was purchased by 
the Marquis of Lansdowne. ' ■ 

: . For. the first six years after Collins returned from Italy his pictures 
were ehiefiy from sketches made in that country ; the last three years of 
Insufe, namely from 1844 to 1846, both years inclusive, his pencil re verted 


to its earliest associations, its first loves. ’ The most remarkable of these is 
his “ Early Morning,” exhibited in 1846, and purchased by Mr. Qillott, of 
Birmingham: it is a noble picture, painted though it was under much 
bodily suffering and corresponding prostration of energy : Mr, Buskin 
says of it “ I have never seen the oppression of sunlight in a clear, 
lurid, rainy atmosphere, more perfectly or faithfully rendered, and the 
various, portions of reflected and scattered light, are all studied with 
equal truth and solemn feeling.” 

Collins died on the 17th of February, 1847 : the history of such a 
painter cannot by any possibility be compressed into bo small a compass 
as is allotted to the writer in these pages : the notice is only a brief 
epitome of a career full of well-earned honours while the subject of it 
was living, and still briefer comments upon woi'ks which will make his 
name immortal in the annals of British Art. The bright side of English 
peasant-life has never, had so able an exponent .through the medium of 
the pencil, nor so winning an illustrator: the cottage of the I’ustio and the 
fisher’s hut are abodes of happiness as Collins pictured them (and he 
threw over them ho illusory charm), and the mind becomes tranquillised 
when the eye rests’ on the quiet surface of his sunlit seas : the contem- 
plation of such Art as his is true enjoyment. 
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A NEW STYLE OF AECHITEOTUEB. 

It is not long ago tbafe tbe Royal Academy of 
Arts ” at Munich, offered a prize for the best 
plan of a building which, was to serve as a sort 
of college ; where, imder one roof as it were, 
instruction should be given to the more advanced 
scholars in the various departments of human 
knowledge. This task, ib would seem, was not 
one presenting any extraordinary difficulty in 
the execution. There was, however, a clause 
which, it appears to us, at once precluded all 
hope of success. The aim to be kept in view was, 
according to the Programme issued by the 
Academy, “ the lUnding of the elements and x^ccvr 
liarities of the various styles of architecture ; o?’, 
the developnie^it of each of these in such a manned' 
as to produce one not hitherto in existence, so that 
the style chosen he onginal, and not specially 
helo'iiging to any already hiown, or at least not to 
any as at present developed” 

The reasons why such conditions must pre- 
clude aU hope of success in the attempt, are so 
admu’ably set forth in the following observations 
made by a friend of oui’s in answer to- the 

1 Academy^ that we unhesitatingly offer them to 

J the EngUsh reader for his attentive perusal, 

/ The “ Common Sense Remarks ” with regard to 
the end and aim of a building, the formation of 
style in architecture, the sources and growth of 
ornament, are all so apposite that they must 
be apparent to every one ; and nowhere might 
such plain, natural reasoning be more generally 
useful than in this country, where conventional 
forms have, become the standard, and where 
custom, fashion, and precedent are acknowledged 
authorities. 

If we are to judge by the specimens every- 
where to be seen around us, — club - houses, 
dwelling-houses, gin-shops, shop-fronts, villas, 
chapels, railway-stations, public galleries, — it 
would appear that such ^‘Common Sense*' obser- 
vations may be disseminated, without any fear 
of their being found superfluous. 

I b is to the unfortunate circumstance that, at 
startuig, the architect generally puts “ Common 
Sense ” aside, all the mis-appropriateness which 
shows itself later, as- well as many a mad vagary 
as to ornament, is owing. The first step being 
in a wrong direction, all the succeeding ones 
naturally lead further and further from the 
right path. hTow we are of opinion that, if Mr. 
Ruskin were to insist and repeat again and again 
such “ truths ” as make up the first paragraphs 
of the subjoined remarks, he would be doing 
more real good than his lectures in favour of 
bow- windows and shop-front decoration. — ^Mr. 
Ruskin’s lectures may be as true as "they are 
eloquent, but we think the instruction he gives, 
and which he wishes to be popular, will fail in 
its purpose, because it is unadapted to the 
minds of those intended to receive it; minds 
which, being in no wise prepared — ^by nature or 
otherwise,— r for such communications, do not 
know what to make of the information when 
they have got it. It is like placing Moore's “ Melo- 
dies " in the hands of an Irish peasant to whom 
. the mysteries of A. B. C. are as yet unknown. 
On those subjects dearest to Mr. Ruskin the 
popular mind in this country is in a state of 
utter ignorance. And he it well understood 
that by the words “popular mind” it is not 
intended to confine our assertion to the handi- 
craft class, or those whose worldly means are 
narrow ; the assertion, on the contrary, is meant 
to extend to those whose opportunities make 
their want of such knowledge quite astounding 
and inconceivable. 

■Worse, far worse, and more difficult to contend 
with than absolute know-nothingism, there are 
false notions, perverse wrong-headedness, and an 
awful reverence for the Conventional to be 
battled with. Thus the good seed which Mr. 
Ruskin is desirous to scatter abroad, falls not on 
waste land — where there might be a chance of 
some, at least, springing up— hub on a soil 
already over-run with such a dense, rank under- ; 
growth, that it is scarcely possible for a new and 
more useful vegetation to take x’oot. 

The most desirable of all, if attainable, would 
be to cause the popular mind — the Public — to 
unlearn all that has been hitherto taught re- 

specting architectm-e. Or rather, — to speak 
more correctly, for in reality it has been taught 
nothing, — the chief endeavour should he to get 
rid of those conventional views as to the 
“ classic,” the befitting, and the “ genteel,” which 
we seem to have inherited we know not how, 
and still to go on following we know not why. 
Such notions are detrimental to progress in Art, 
as “ redtapery ” is hiudersome to the furtherance 
of what is necessary in public business. Both 
induce, if they do not arise from, common-place 
and narrow-mindedness, two qualities which 
never yet Were known to recognise what was 
original, and which are still less able to 
produce it. 

Architecture iu England is far more in need 
of a “ Pre-Raphaelism ” than its sister art. In the 
one it might, and probably would, do good thus 
to go back to an “anti-affectation” age, when 
the art was still struggling with the natural ges- 
tures of an infant ; natural though infantine. In 
painting however, this “movement” was uncalled 
for : ib has a more monstrous affectation, and, as 
such, with a pride-aping humility, pretended to 
he able to find nowhere what it sought save in 
a remote anti-affectation and anti-conventional 
period. It is nob the only imi that has taken 
this direction. 

We have still much to leam in painting — to 
un-learn however, comparatively little. In archi- 
tecture it is the reverse — we have a great deril 
to unlearn before setting about learning what 
we do not yet know. Such are the premises 
which afford scope for a pre-Raphaelite system, 
be the department of knowledge what it may to 
which it is applied. Were such an one brought 
to bear for the improvement of our domestic 
architecture, ib would at least have the merit of 
being logically consistent, as far as the laws of 
cause and effect are concerned. Bub with pre- 
Raphaelism' properly so called, it was no pres- 
sure from “without” that called forth its peculiar 
endeavoui’s: it was not an emanation arising 
from the special emergency of the art : it was 
nothing but a personal whim which showed 
itself in this particular fashion ; unresponded to 
because not wanted. 

Though a movement iu Art, it was not in Art 
alone that the motive powers which produced it 
are to be sought J there were other influences, 
certain is^ms, also, extraneous and only bearing 
on Ai't by a side wind, which aU worked toge- 
ther to set the new wonder a-going. The whole 
thing wanted, in a word, one necessary iDgredient 
of success— -it was not genuine. 

But to return to architecture, and our friend’s 
reply to the Academic Programme. It does not 
contain any theory, but sets forth merely some 
plain first principles, irreversible, as we conceive 
them to be, on account of the broad, sound-sense 
basis on which they rest. After allu^hig to the 
conditions contained in the clause above given, 
he proceeds as follows ; — 

“ For on able architect it would not be diffi- 
cult to prove that a blending of the various 
styles is in itself, on accouni, of the impossibility 
of making the elements of each harmonise for 
constructive purposes, a thing quite unattainable. 
Moreover, decoration, as such, blossoms and 
grows up with the particular style to which it 
belongs, and is not to be changed and applied 
here or there according to whim or fancy. 

“ But to proceed logically, as is the case with 
the explanatory remarks in the Programme, I 
must also iu a few words hint at the chief mo- 
ments in the existence of a style, and which give 
rise to it. A man builds a house because he 
wants it, and as he wants it. According to what 
he intends to do in it, — to dwell there, to pray, 
teach, judge, to produce, or to store ; according, 
on the other hand, to what it is against which 
he will form a protection — from heat or cold, 
rain or sunshine, snow, wind, water, balls or 
bombs, will he build ib in this way or in that ; 
and in every counti’y, moreover, according to its 
climate, soil, customs, disposition, chief occupa- 
tions, and the materials that are to be found 
there, and which it is usual to employ. Bub 
man is never contented with a thing that is 
merely just fit for the intended service, and 
nothing more, and be it never so perfect, he 
desii'es also to have it beautiful. The veriest 
shepherd boy adorns his stick with rings and 

carving as well as he is able, and the poorest 
wretch sticks a feather or a flower in his old 
worn-out hat. How, then, should man not think 
of adorning the house wherein he dwells or 
woi*ships the Deity] This decoration will of 
course form itself according to the mind and 
nature of the people and the land, according to 
their notions of the Supreme Being, according 
also to what surrounds them, and conformably t 

to the animals, plants, and stones whence the 
individual takes his ideas, and in accordance, 
too, with the stuff or material which he has to 
employ, 

“ How from out all these circumstances and 
influences a certain mode of building will be 
formed which must developo itself, grow, and 
change with the people among whom it has 
become indigenous; with that peoples power, 
necessities, experience, and mannal dexterity; 
with its faith, manners, and social arrangements. 

With the people it will flourish and morally 
decay, like the language. 

“ This it is which is termed Style. All these, 
indeed, are mere old truths, often heard and 
often repeated, and all the world knows them : 

— of course the authors of the Programme too. 

But I repeat them here to account for my 
astonishment that they therefore did not deter- 
mine to leave every style where it arose and had 
developed itself, and did not come to the con- 
clusion that a style can neither be invented or i 
developed by a single individual, but only bV 

THE sum: total op all the life op a long 

PERIOD AND OP A WHOLE PEOPLE. 

“ This is plainly seen in the circumstance that 
when a certain style fl.ourishes, everywhere in 
daily life forms are to be met with wonderfully 
harmonising with it : in writing, dress, arms, 
ornaments, and every implement, from the im- 
perial crown to the housewife’s thimble : in the 
cut of the hair even, in the beard, attitude, gait, 
and games. This is distinctly perceptible in every 
age : to us perhaps ib is most striHug in that 
which is nearest us, the Rococo period. Certain 
it is that for the perfect success of a national 
building all those occupied with ib must aid, nob 
with hand and arm only, but with national wife 
and feeling, and national joy also.” 

After combating the notion that at any period 
whatever an Art which, like architecture, stands 
so in need of the aid of science — and especially 
that exactest of sciences, mathematics — could 
possibly have produced any work unconsciously, 
as it were, or without reflection, he adds that 
just this very circumstance must ensure the con- 
demnation of an intermixture of styles; each 
one foreign to the other, each, tod, having arisen 
under quite different conditions and necessities. 

As little, also, can ib be conceded that a single 
brain is able to improvise what was hitherto only 
the work of the similarly-feeling and similarly- 
thinking heads and hearts of a whole land dm'ing 
a long period of time. He then proceeds — 

“ Ib will naturally be true, that a single gifted 
individual once invented the arch, another the 
pointed arch, a third this, and a fourth that, 
vaulting, as one or other person may have dis- 
covered this or that decoration; and that we . 
owe the production, application, and employment 
of many a material to the pondering and happy 
thought of certain individual persons. And of 
com’se this is of the greatest influence on the 
mode of building. All this, however, did not arise 
suddenly and at once ; nor does this constitute 
‘ style.’ Style is, as the Programme itself ob- 
serves, ^ a result and a manifestation of the time, 
and its strivings,' and cannot therefore be invented 
any more than the Period itself which gave ib 
birth, or the Civilisation which has fostered ib 
like hev other children. 

“ The cause of the strange demand, that the 
competitors for the prize shall embody the ideas 
and strivings of the present time in a new style, 
is clearly to be found in a misconception of the 
sense in which architectural style can be said to 
be a mirror of n^ional character, and an embodi- 
ment of the feelings of the age. 

“ A style in architecture is nob a personifica- 
tion of the people, as for example John Bull or 
Brother Jonathan ; nor is it a picture, a por- 
traiture of the type of a particular period, as a 
good novel or good drama may be. The people 
of the country is not allegorised in it, as for ex- 
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ample, the Emperor Maximilian in the old poem 
^ Theiierdanl?.’ The character of a people is not 
to be recognised in its buildings, as we recognise 
in a satiiW in the invented personification, tho 
real person intended ; but rather in tlio sense in 
which tho true Gotz: of Berlichingen may be 
termed a mirror of bis age, and bis autobiography 
a mirror of hia whole being, Eor tho^ style of , 
building of a nation is not its portrait, its conn- ■ 
terfoit, neither is it an allegory; but it is its 
child, its fruit, one of its deeds, call it what you 
will; it is its counterfeit only in that sense when 
wo speak of a daughter as the counterfeit of her 
mother, In a word ; a building is not made in 
this way or that in obpeh that the period of its 
origin and tho nature of tho people may be 
recognised in it ; but wo recognise both in it 
nECATJSK it is made as it is. This harmonising 
witli the age and the people is not aim bnt result, 

“ To demand of an architect ^to invent a new 
style, to form a now ono by an amalgamation of 
tljoso stylos at jmesent existing, or from one of 
these to develops totally new forms,’ is the very 
same thing as to require of a philologist to miJee 
as quicMj/ (t 3 possible either a bran neto lawjxmge 
02U of Greelct German^ and Latm ; to concoct a 
plffwng dialect ; or to develope any one of these in 
hilherto unheard-of forms. 

Tho Benaissance stylo, which I will bore take 
as an example, is neither a compound of all exist- 
ing stylos, nor a now one with forms not hitherto 
known, but is mkreuy the antique with a 
MODERN ACCENT ; thc transition of an old lan- 
guage to a new one, but no VinQua franca. 

hTor did it spring into existence over-night, 
and to order, any more than in the week after 
tho overthrow of the western Komau empire 
Italian was spoken instead of the Latin tongue. 

The spread of tho Gothic over nearly tho 
whole of Europe, and the somewhat changed 
physiognomy which it assumed in foreign lands, 
is no proof that every other style is also able 
thus to naturalise itself, or is capable of deve^ 
lopment in quite new, undiscovered forms, Tho 
latter circumstance, moreover, has not occurred. 
The former, however, may bo explained quite 
naturally by tho power of tho German mind, 
everywhere victorious, and by the Christian doc- 
trine and medieval chivalry and romance which, 
at the same time and in the same manner, spread 
over nearly all Europe, bo that in each land, Avith 
but trifling alterations, mode and taste were 
satisfied, 

“ It is also to bo remembered that many a 
thing will allow of being transplanted from the 
north to the south, but not vice versd; much so 
as thc German apple-tree, Avhich will bear re- 
inoval to Italy, but not the olive to Germany. 

* 


But nothing can show more clearly tho im- 
pmcticability of tho fundamental idea hero sot 
forth, than the contmdiotions in which tho Fro- 
gramme gets entangled by its endenvom's to de- 
fend and to explain it. 

“ Climate and material, for example, are given 
as important moments in tho formation of stylo, 
and yet forms are to be employed, fitted for quite 
another climate and quite another material. Wq 
are desired to remember tliab it is in Germany 
that the building is to be erected, and hence old 
German architecture dare not be lost sight of, 
and yet it is required that Greek breadth and 
Gothic height bo also turned to account, 

‘^The assigned task will be considered as 
fulfilled, ‘ if, the building, thoroughly answering 
the purposes for which it is intended, be an 
intelligible expression of the chameter of the 
period, and an embodiment of the ideas of the 
time, all technical improvements and discoveries 
being also therein employed i ’—which certainly 
is thoroughly correct, 

But in the Programme the character of the 
period is pourtrayed as ' a striving to cultivate 
nationality and to give to it a shape.’ This 
striving surely cannot find an intelligible expres- 
Sion in begging and borrowing the architectural 
ideas of all countries and peoples— which were 
quite conformable to the democratic doatrine of 
WpoUdariby of the nations— but rather in the 
the return to purely native 
unconspmnsly, hojg of 


“ Were individuals to endeavour on their own ' 
account to invent a stylo in such architecture, 
no doubt, 'tho spirit of the time’ would bo 
plainly expressed, which with contemptuous 
self-conceit looks down on tho manners and 
wisdom of our ancestors ; and, tho foes of order 
and rule, would from out tboir remains, only 
pile up worthless castles, In such buildings 
the spirit of fair freedom would not be found ; 
of freedom that listens attentively to the lessons 
of history, that works in quiet and powerfully 
like nature, and which above all loves and 
cherishes what its native land has produced, 
and wlmtever tends to its honour, profit, or its 
good. 

■It * * * 

“ If indeed, as tho Programme asserts, there 
really does exist 'a striving to give architecture 
a now national form,’ it is only in n national 
manner that anything is to he attained, and not 
by going to beg in foreign lands. My firm opinion 
is that tlio surest way to obtain something 
worth having would be to say to an able archi- 
tect: ‘I Avant a building for such and such a 
purpose ; there is the site I’ ” C. B, 

— — -4 

bbitish: industbies. 

NO. rr — CLAYS AND STONES EMPLOYED FOR 
USEFUL OR ornamental PURPOBEB. 

The skelcbes which have been given of the 
various raw materials gathered from the 
mineral kingdom wonhl be incomplete, if 
the earthy minerals were not included. 
The manufacture of pottery and of glass in 
all their varieties, depends entirely upon 
this class of mineral ])roduci ; and the 
value of our building, and even paving- 
stones is so great, that they demand especial 
attention. Beyond this, it is important 
that such stones as admit of being carved, 
or wrought into objects of ornament, should 
be noticed. It is certain that Great Britain 
and Ireland px’oduce a far larger variety of 
beautiful rocks than any other locality of a 
similar area in the world ; and it is equally 
certain, that siifificient attention has not been 
directed to our stores in this direction, 

Tho claj^s claim our hrst attention. Clay 
is a mixture of alumina and silica, coloured 
more or less with iron. Lime and mag- 
ijcflia very commonly are found combined 
ill our clays, altering their character. 

The common clay, or loam, is w’ell repre- 
sented by the clay of the London basin, 
whicii is employed in the manufacture of 
bricks, tiles, drain-pipes, aud some varieties 
of coarse earthenware. 

Clays of a character analogous to this, 
varvdng much in colour, aud in physical as 
well as chemical character, are spread over 
every part of the kingdom, aud give rise to 
an immense amount of labour. It is not 
necessary to give any description of thc 
processes by which bricks are made ; or, at 
present, to detail the mode of forming drain- 
pipes or tiles. Tliere is one brancli of 
industry, however, connecting itself with 
our clay formations, which, from its in- 
teresting character, cannot be omitted, 
That is the conversion of clay anti clay- 
slafce, or shale, into alum, ^ 

It need scarcely be said, that the pure 
earth of clay is called alumina ; aud this 
I earth, combined with sulphuric acid, forms 
^ the sulphate of alumina---the alum of 
commeree. 

Some alum ie mauufaetured fi^om a clay- 
slate formation known as alum- schist : this 
slate contains iron pyrites, and is usually 
mixed with more or less bituminous matter, 
When these schists are exposed to heat in 
the * open aii', they undergo a chemical 
change, and the iron pyrites is converted 
into sulphate of iron. The sulphnnc acid 


of the iron’ is gradually transferred to the 
clay, and sulphate of alumina is formed. I 
Some alum slates, upon being piled in the I 
open air, and moistened, become sponta- | 
neously hot, during the process of oxidation 
which is going on ; and, by degrees, they 
fall into powdei', out of which the alum is 
dissolvecb The manufacture of alum is 
carried on to a large extent at Whitby, 
where the alum-shale is placed on a hori- 
;3ontal bed of fuel composed of wood. This 
is set on fire ; and, as the shale is ignited, 
more and more shale is piled on the mass, 
lyiUl the change is completed through a 
vei'y large mass of the- material. About 
one liundred aud twenty tons of calcined 
schist produces one ton of alum. The 
uatuktion of the alum-shale being complete, 
the alum is dissolved by washing. Usnalljq 
a system of clsteims, one below the other, 
are employed for this purpose. In the 
uppermost of these the calcined material is 
put, and water is run in upon it j after 
resting for some time, the liquid is drawn 
off into a cistern on a lower level, Fresh- 
water is added, and the operation repeated ( 
until all the alum is dissolved out. As the \ 
solution usually contains some sulphate of 
iron, it is exposed to the air, by which it is 
converted into oxide of iron, and falls as a 
red powder. The solution is next evaporated 
in stone or lead cisterns. As by this pro- 
cess the alum which is obtained usually 
contains some adventitious mattei’s, it is 
advantageous to separate the pure alum in 
the state of powder, or small crystals, by the 
use of an alkali. Tho clear liquor is there- 
fore run off' after boiling into the precipi- 
tating cistern, aud tho proper quantity of 
the sulphate or muriate of potash, or im- 
Yjure carbonate of ammonia, is added to it. 

Tile snlpiiate of potash, Avhioli is usnally 
considered as the best precipitant, forms 
18 parts out of 100 of crystallised alum. 
The pure alum thus obtained is dissolved in 
boiling water, and the solution brought to 
a state of extreme concentration. This is 
run intocrystallising vessels, which are called 
rooJcmg casks ^ These are about 8 or 10 feet 
high, and are made of very strong staves, 
nicely fitted to each other, and held together 
by strong iron hoops ; which are driven on 
before tho solution is poured in, and taken 
off again when tho crystalHsation is com- 
plete. When at the end of about eight days 
the staves ai*e removed, a perfectly solid 
cask of alum presents itself. The solidi- 
ffcation commencing at the sides of the 
vessel and ex ten ding ijiward. 

Common clay is sometimes taken and 
treated directly with sulphuric acid. The solu- 
tion of the alum salt thus obtained is treated 
with some potash or ammoniaciil salt. 

Before quitting the subject of alumina it j 
is proper to notice the metal Aluminum. ! 
which is now obtaiiiod from the pure base i 
of clay. Sir Humphry Davy, reduced ' 
alumina by the voltaic current of the great I 
battery of tlie Philosophical Institution, and j 
also by the action of potassium in vapour 
upon alumina heated to i'eduess. Wohler 
in 1827, Avas the first to obtain tins metal 
in a perfectly separate state, by the action 
of heat and potassium upon pure alumina. 
Within the last year, M. Deviile of Paris 
has succeeded in producing it in large quan- 
tities, by a comparatively easy process. 
Medals have been struck in this metal, and 
it has * been used to plate other metals. 
This metal resembles silver in appearance, 
but when burnished it has a very high 
lustre. Its specific gravity is not greater 
than flint glass ; it does not fuse at the 
temperature of melting oast-iron, and it 
tarnishes slowlyand with difficulty. When 
exposed to the same circumstances with 
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ail vex* and tin, these metals have lost their 
lustre, while Aluminum has remained 
bi*ight. It is, therefore, proposed to employ 
this metal for the pui'pose of plating those 
which are more liable to oxidation. 

Wq learn that this metal has been ob- 
tained in a fine state by electrical agency, 
by a manufacturer in Brnmingham, so that 
we may expect shortly to see this novel 
substance taking its place amongst the 
useful metals. Alumina is composed of 53*3 
of Aluminum and 46’7 of oxygen; but, 
if we are correctly informed, not more than 
25 per cent, of the coherent metal has yet, 
been obtained by the processes employed, 

A vei*y valuable clay, from being shipped 
at Pool in Dorsetshire, is usually called 
Pool clay^ but it is known in the Pottei'ies 
as blue day. This clay is chiefly raised in 
the neighbourhood of Wareham, and is re- 
mai'kabiy pirne, containing a large proportion 
of silicate of alumina and free silica. This 
clay has cex-tainly been worked since 1666, 
^ and probably it was xised much earlier. 
\ In Hutching’s History of Dorset in 1706, 
\ it is stated ; “ Good tobacco-pipe clay is 
f dug round this town, Wareham, at Arne 
' Hill, Henegar Hill, Norden, &c., It foi*- 
merly sold at 50s. a ton, but now at 14s. or 
15s. Nearly 10,000 tons are annually ex- 
ported to London, Hull, Liverpool, and 
(1-hxsgow, but the most considerable part to 
Liverpool, for the supply of the Staffordshire 
potteries, and to Selby, for the use of the 
Leeds potteries.*^ The principal pits are on 
Norden, and Witel farms, the foz*mer be- 
longing to William Moreton Pitt, and the 
latter to John Calcraft, Esq., and the clay 
taken from the same is in great repute 
with the Staffordshire and Yorkshire pot- 
teries, from its peculiar excellencies, and 
being the chief ingredient in the ware com- 
monly called Staffox'd shire ware, -so uni- 
versally in use in this kingdom, as well as 
in many parts of Eui'ope.” 

In 1851, the export of this clay from Pool 
was 62,286 tons ; about 62,268 tons were 
employed in the manufacture of the finer 
kinds of earthenware in the Staffordshire 
potteries, and 16,018 tons for ordinaxy stone- 
ware, tobacco-pipes &c. 

Kaolin, or China clay was discovered in 
Coimwall in 1755, by William Cookworthy 
of Plymouth. In connexion with Lord 
Camelford, Cookworthy commenced woi'king 
this clay, and made porcelain from it, fii'st 
at Plymouth and subsequently at Bristol. 
This clay is chiefly prepared in Coimwall, 
from Hensborough in the neighbourhood of 
St. Austell, from hills in the vicinity of 
Breague. In Devonshfre some is obtained 
on Dax’tmoor, near Shaugb, and. no doubt 
a much larger portion might he worked 
upon this extensive gx*anite I’ange if.pi’operly 
sought for. 

In these and other localities, it is formed 
by the decomposition of the felspathic por- 
tion of the granite rocks. Cornish clay may 
be considered as an artificial production j 
its mode of prepai*ation is as follows : — 

The places are selected whei’e water can 
be readily procured, and where the rock is 
in a very friable state, from the decom* 
position of the felspai*. The less of othex* 
mineralthe i*ockraay contain, and the hardei’, 
the heaviei*, and less decomposed these may 
be, the better. The decomposed i*ock, usually 
containing much quartz, is commonly ex- 


** The Leeds Pottery, at one time very celebrated, 
has long ceased. It was extensive in its oporatiouB ; 
the remains of an old mill for grinding bones and flint 
still remains, and its site is still marked by the name. 
Ill ITTO, Messrs. Green, the proprietors, published a 
pattern book, which is in the Brjoish Museum, and in 
the Library of the Museum of Practical Geology is 
another, published inl7S6, printed in EJnglish, French, 
and German, thus proving the importamw of the trade. 


posed on an inclined plane to a fall of a 
few feet of water ; which washe.9 it down 
to a trench, whence it is conducted to 
catch-pits, The quai’tz, and the schorl, 
mica, or other minerals which may be pre- 
sent, are izx a great measui'e retained iix 
the fii’st catch-pit ; but there is xisually a 
second or even a third pit in which the 
gx’oaser portions are collected, befoi*e the 
water charged with the finer particles of 
the decomposed felspar in mechanical sus- 
pension, is allowed to come to rest in tanks 
or ponds prepared for the purpose. In 
these the matter of the kaoliu is permitted 
to settle — the water being withdx’awn. by 
means of holes in the sides of the tanks, 
from which plugs are removed as it gradu- 
ally parts with the matter in mechanical 
suspension. By repeating this process the 
tanks become ixeaidy full of kaolin in a state 
of soft clay. This v.y exposure to the air is 
allowed to dry suflieieiitly to be cut into 
cubical pieces of about nine or twelve inches 
iix the sides, which are then carried to a 
roofed building, through which the air can 

ass freely, and are so aiTiinged that they 

ecome properly dried for sale. When 
considered sufficiently dry, the outsides of 
the lumps are carefully sci’aped, and the 
pieces of kaolin ai'e sent to the potteiies in 
bulk or packed in casks as may be thought 
desirable.”— (;8zV Henry Be la Beclie) In 
addition to the China clay — in the prepa- 
ration of which 250,000?. is annually 
expended in Cornwall — China stone is 
extensively exported to the potteiias. This 
is a granitic rock in a minor state of 
decomposition ; the felspar of the I’ock still 
containing much of its silicate of potash or 
soda. It may be regai'ded as a mixture of 
quartz, felspar partially decomposed, and of 
scales of a greenish yellow talcose substance, 
requii'ing merely to be broken into convenient 
pieces for caxu'iage. Of tliis there is annually 
exported from 18,000 to 20,000 tons. 

This China stone is one of the pinncipal 
ingi'edients in the porcelain glaze which 
is now employed. The clays of the coal 
formation, and many other vaideties scat- 
tered over our islands, are now extensively 
employed in the manufacture of earthen- 
ware or stoneware pipes. Many of these 
are remarkable for their hrnge size, and are 
employed for forming the channels through 
which the sewage of some large towns flows. 
In Leeds, wliei’e a very complete system of 
sewerage appears to be carrying, out — ex- 
cept that householdei’s ai*e not compelled to 
conneot thefr houses with the main sewers 
— ^these lai'ge stonewai'e pipes are entirely 
used, and apparently with tlie beat effect. 

Elint and lime, rendered vei’y coherent 
by some binding material, are now intro- 
duced under the genei-al name of ai'tificial 
stone. 

The building stones of this kingdom are 
of the most varied description. In con- 
tinuation of this, two or more papers may 
be profitably devoted to a consideration of 
all their respective qualities. At present, 
thei*efoi*e, it wilt be sufficient to enumei'ate 
their more striking varieties. In passing 
throxzgh the chief towns of Great Britain it 
will be easily seen, that if moi'e attention 
wex*e paid to the mineralogical character of 
the stone employed in the construction of 
the buildings, that frequent decay or de- 
composition, even in those expected within a 
few years, which we so often observe, would 
be avoided, at comparatively small cost, and 
we should find fewer of our public edifices 
losing all traces of the finer work of their 
oiigiiial structure. The nixmber of cathe- 
drals and other public buildings mouldering 
away externally, from inattention to the 
quality of the stone employed in them, is 


far greater than might be anticipated by 
those who have not directed their attention 
to the subject. Building materials for 
cathedrals, ehui'ches, abbeys, castles, and 
the pxxblic edifices in towns, can scarcely, 
in geiieiul, be said to have been selected, 
except probably by the Normans, stone 
having been xisually taken from, the nearest 
quai'ry, provided it had a tolerable appear- 
ance, and was I’eadily worked, it being left 
to accident whether tlie raatei'ial so obtained 
were dux'able or not. There was much ex- 
cuse for this accidental durability of the 
stones employed in public or large private 
edifices in foi-nier day.s, when the mineralo- 
gical structui*e of building matexdals was so 
little understood ; and the architects of 
those times could not always have churches 
or castles before them from which they 
might judge of the relative durability of 
any stone they were about to employ, the 
quarries opened by them being then often 
first worked to any considerable extent. 
Tlxe architects and engineers of the present 
day cannot, ho we vex*, avail themselves of 
these excuses, for the necessary chemical 
and mineralogical knowledge is readily ac- 
quired, and the number of public and pii- 
vate edifices, of various dates, scattered 
over the country, is so great, that the rela- 
tive durability of the materials employed in 
their construction can easily be seen. It is, 
nevertheless, well known that, with some 
few exceptions, the minei’alogical chai'acter 
of the stone employed in public woi’ks and 
buildings has hitherto received little atten- 
tion from either architects or civil engineei’S 
in this counti*y, more especially from the 
formei’, whose value of a material seems 
commonly to have been guided by the 
opinion of the mason. Now the mason 
seems almost always guided in his opiaioix 
by the fi’eedom with which a stone works, 
no doubt an important element in the cost 
of a building, but certainly one which should 
not be permitted to weigh heavier in the 
scale than durability j and hence many a 
fine public or lai'ge pidvate bixilding is 
doomed to decay, even, in some cases, 
withixx a few yeai’s. 

“ In estimating,” — says Six* Henry de la 
Beche, a very competent authority on these 
points, — ^Hhe relative durability of any 
given stone to resist decomposition from 
atmospheric influences in the country, no 
doubt due allowance ahouhl be made for 
the power of lichens to protect the external 
parts of bxxlldings. These are not usually 
frund in large towns, particularly those 
in which there is much coal-smoke, such 
as Birmingham, Maixchester, Bristol, and 
London, which appears unfavourable to 
their growth. Still, howevei’, the value of 
relative mineral structui’e remains the same, 
and we should not expect a sandstone, 
formed of quartz grains, loosely cemented 
by calcax*eou3 or ai*gillaceous matter, to last 
so long, exposed to the weathei*, as one in 
which quartz gi’ains were firmly bound 
together by a compact argillaceous or 
siliceous substance. Accojffiing to the textxxx'e 
and variable composition of the different 
caleaieoixs and ealeifex’ous rocks might a 
judgment be formed of their relative dixi'a’^ 
bility, and pauites, in which decomposition 
has already commenced in the felspar, 
cannot be expected to remain firm under 
atmospheric infiuences.” 

Our building stones may be grouped 
under the heads of crystalline rocks, truly 
igneous I’ocks, the slate fm*mations and 
sedimentax*y rocks, and those of sandstone 
Btriictixi’e. The principal varieties ai»o, — 

Granite, produced and worked exten- 
sively in Devonshire and Cornwall ; near 
Aberdeen, and at Befcerhead, in Scotland, 





PoRPHYETES; many of them of exceeding 
beauty, which are widely scattered over the 
TTnited Kingdom. 

Slates, tlie linest varieties of which are 
found in North Wales, Cumberland, and 
Cornwall. 

Limestones. These include all the varieties 
of marbles ; many interesting examples 
exist in Derbyshire, and some in Devon- 
shire. This series is very extensive, and as 
varied as it is widely spread. 

Sandstones. Although not exacfcl}" com- 
formable to geological arrangement, or strict: 
scientific nomenclatui'e, we would group 
under this head the true sandstones of the 
old and new red sandstone formations, and 
those of more recent date, together with the 
oolitic formations. The capability of many 
of these to receive the finest work, is shown 
by some statues, &c., executed in them, and 
exhibited in the hall of the Museum of 
Practical Geology. 

Each of these groxips, and their several 
subdivisions, will form the subject of separate 
and careful consideratioai B. Hunt. 


COBBESPONDENCE. 


ENCAUSTIC TILES. 

Sir, — Y our desire to promote what is correct in 
Ai’t-manufiieture mducea mo to hope that you mil 
permit mo to quostion in your jounml tho unquali- 
fied approval with which you notice the patterns 
of eneaustie tiles, inserted in your two last numbers. 
I do not, I assure you, wish nor intend, in the 
smallest dtigreo, to detract from the iinqiicationahlo 
merit, and great aueeess of tho inanuiacturcrs in 
restoring a beautiful, and most useful and ceono- 
mieal manufacture . 13 ut they are as much iiitorcsted 
as any ono in the inquiry, whether they are 
proceeding in the right track. To a certain extent, 
it linmhly appears to mo that they are in danger 
of being led, by their eagerness to attain the hcau~ 
tiful ,to overlook the primary quality of stiitable7tess 
—the first and truest oenuty. 

1, As to colour, the tiles ai*e appropriate to lobbies 
and vestibules, in which places it is admitted that 
tho colours ought to ho sober and solid, leaving 
positive beauty of colour for the drawing room, and 
other more decorated parts of the mansion. On 
this sound principle, the bright blues and greens 
shown in the tiles you engrave ciro scarcely 
uppropriato, mid (tis they would first meet the eyo 
on entering a house) they would nmko every other 
part look fiat and dull after thorn. Neither do I 
tliink thcBO bright colours, as shown in your 
diagrams, in harmony with the sober yellows, hufib, 
and blacks, in the rest of tho patterns, being too 
pure for these last, and startling to the eyo. It 
humbly^ appears to me that tho blue colours, in 
lobby tiles, ought not to exceed the brightness of 
wairm grays, and that the greens, whether warm or 
cool in tone, requii'c to he very much subdued into 
tho sage tint. Accordingly, the lobbies winch I 
have soon with hiight blues introduced, such as 
those shown m your diagrams, have been made 
positively distasteful by them ; and, though waiting 
to employ tiles myself, I havo not yet been able to 
do so from the disinclination thereby caused, and 
from not haying yet seen patterns on a more suitable 
and harmonious principle, according to my ideas of 
what that ought to bo. 

2, Further^ it docs not seem to me that the 
manufacture is proceeding in the right direction in 
regard to the ornamental patterns on tho surface of 
the tiles ; at least it is by no means clear that it is 
BO. ^ The small sprig work, and flo^villg tracery of 
wMch^the pattems ai’e composed, give one the idea 
of an imitation of a eai-pet, or other textile fabric : 
but has tliis really important manufacture no 
character and department of its o^v^l ? it sm'ely has ; 
and that a ve^ clear and distinct ono . Its character 
is that of a Jravement ; and this character afibrds a 
wide range of variety, wliich runs no risk of being 
exhausted, and, in talented hands, need ti’espass on 
no other departraent for many a day. It admits 
every possible variety in the shape, size, and colour 
of the pieces of whicli tessellated pavement is 
capable^ ind if seven notes in music have hcen, 
anting qE time past, and still continue to be, vaiied 

quantity so as to be fitUl producing 


in number than the sounds that are the moans of 
producing so many oftbets. Pavement admits of 
every imaginable combination of mosaic work, oven 
to kaleidoscopic riohnes^ sobriety of colour being 
ahvays held in view, and I do not see why the marbles 
themselves, and all porphyritic stones may not 
be imitated in all their variety and richness. 
'WIion greater sobriety and uniformity of tone 
aro required, and when it is deshed, therefore, to 
preserve what may ho called the natural fawn 
colour of tho tile, or gray as the case may ho, and to 
relievo those only by a superficial pattern, then tho 
whole range of trigononiotiical figures is open to 
the artist; squares, cubes, curves, cheles, angles, 
in endless vanety. In this view also it appears to 
mo that a great deal of what is called strap -work 
may bo made available, and interlaciiigs of all 
kinds ; many of the patterns of tliis land seen on 
iron work and on china ; and especially those found 
on Italian marble and Mosaic tables ; and often such 
as are seen on table covers in tliis comitrv- * These 
last aro sometimes peculiarly suited for bibhios of a 
square or other regular form, which admit of being 
laid down with ono extended pattern embracing tho 
whole ai'ca. An excellent example of snob strap- 
worlc and intorlacings as I have in view, may ho 
seen in your March number, p. 89. (No. III.) and 
many hints might be taken from the A^'t- Joimial 
“ Illustrated Catalogue of the Great Exhibition.'" 
Yidc pp. 4, 6, 18, 29, 49, 53, 61, et pasahn. It 
being always necessary to keep in mind the dis- 
tinctive feature in this manufacture, that the pattern 
is to ho used as inlaid solid work, and not to he 
relieved, or treated mth light and shade. 

3. A word as to borders. The patterns adopted 
by the maiiufactiu’em where they have adopted a 
pattern at all, are most unexceptionable, consisting 
of tho established Greek foirnis, the egg and dart, 
rope pattern, &c., than which no better could ho de- 
vised, together with some original patterns of their 
oivn, of great neatness and appropriateness. But I 
must take exception to the plain borders without 
lino or pattern at all, ■\vhich I consider wholly in- 
admissible. A border ought assuredly to give a 
boundary lino to a pattern, whore there is one in the 
body of the Avork, as there is in all the examples 


given. Eor tliis purpose it ought to bo richer, not 
oriffhtcr^ in colour, and firmer and more distinct in 
its linos, than the intciior pattern — at least in its 
outlines^ Avhatevor its filling up may he. At the 
saniG tiine I tliink it admits of much greater lati- 
tude ill its ti’oatment than the body of the pavement. 
For tho border, all sorts of head-Avork seem appro- 
priate — shell-work, mosaic, compartments plain or 
Avith centre figures, corners, warlike Aveapons, 
^«7/ffj?scveii trellis- Avork; fruit, fish, and ornaments 
of all sorts, if there be in the place or building any 
appropriateness that may suggest them. I trust 
that in the foregoing remarks there is nothing that 
can offend or that can tend to dcpreciato the 
talented and spiiited endeavours of the manufac- 
turers of tUes, avLlo have in reality been so very 
successful in Avhat they have done. Though 
desirous to contribute, so fnv as I can to the deve- 
lopment of so beautiful an art, yet I do not 
attach any gi'eater Aveight to niy judgment than 
that of an individual opinion, and Avoiiid therefore 
have preferred Avithholding my name, Avere it 
not incompatihle both Anth your rules and my 0 A\m 
to AviitG anonymously, Egbert ‘White, 

Kippbjcan Ho'ctsb, Melrose, March 20e7u 



IN THE MANNER OF THE ENOLTSII DEVOTIONAI. POETRT OF THE SEVENTEENTH CENTURY, 

ON THE MONUMENTAL EEEIGT OE ALICE-EVELTN, 

TUB INFANT DAUGHTER OF MARTIN P. TUPPER, 

SCUbPTUEED AS A BLEEPING CHILD, BY I. DURHAM, ESQ, 

WBITTEN BY R, T. FOR W. H. 


anapes and ooloure, not nioi’e oircumscri'bed 


It is an Early Houro 
Sweete Childo, to falle Aslcepe ! 

Ere yet thy Bud had shoAvno its FloAv’ro, 

Or Morning-dcAVs had ceased to show’ re ; 

But in Repose Iioav doepe 
Thou calmly best on thy Infant-Bed ! 

Wore all the Deado like Tlice, how LoAxdy Avero tho Bciulo ! 

Ere Day was well hegun,^ 

In AV'hat hriefe Span of Time 
Thy Living Course and Worke AA'ere done ! 

Thou saw’st no Nighte. nor even Noono, 

But only Morning’s Prime. 

Smiling thou Slecpest noAV, but liadst thou foundo 
A longer Life, Teares might those Smiles liave droAvndo ! 

Tliine Avas a blessed FliglitCj 
Ere SorroAV clouded, and ere Sin could slay : 

No weario Ooui*so Avas thine, no arduous Fighto ; 

And but an Houre on Eai’the of Labour lighte, — 

With Hire for all the Day t 

Can aughte he More than TMs ? 

Yes, Clu’istian, Yes ! 

It is Much More to Live, 

And a Long Life to ‘‘ the Goode Fighto" to give : 

To ‘^Keepe the Faithe," the appointed Race to riui ; 

And then to Win tliis Praise— Servante op Gob, Well bone ! 


ORIGINALS AND COPIES. I 

Sir. — In the Art- Journal of last month I find a ( 
notice of a sale of pictures about to take place at i 
Messrs. Fosters, in Avhich it is stated that amongst 
other pictures of importance is the original picture ^ 
of “ Tho Brides of A^cnice," painted by Mr. 
Herbert. 

I write to inform you that I piu’chased from Mr. 
Herbert’s brother (of Livei-pool) a picture professing 
to ho the original, and for which i paid a large sum 
of money. I think in justice to all parties that tliis 
should appear as prominently in your journal (to 
Avliich I am a subscriber) as the paragraph to Avhieh 
my attention has hcen already draAvn, and if you 
can give me any information on the subject I shall 
feel greatly obliged. Arthur Potts, 

Dee Bank, Broughton, Ajml Otiu 
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ttG landlord’s next tenant miglit very proTiably 
prefer the garden free to grow Ins flowers in, to a 
brick building which would be of no use to him. 

Those and other difficulties, which I will not 
occupy your time by particularising, in great mea- 
B\u'C disappear in the use of iron structures. In 
the first place, they are removable, which is a gi-eat 
advantage. Few landlords could object to the erec- 
tion of a temporary building for a quiet art. A 
brick building once raised is a fixture, which is not 
the case witli one of other materials, easily packed 
up and taken away. The only other lilcely mateiial 
for such a structure, to be temporary, would bo 
wood, which, besides its disadvantage of not being 
lasting, and not being so convenient to take to 
pieces and remove as iron, might be objected to on 
tlie score of fire, in which last point an iron huildirig 
is especially Bocure. 

An artist thus requiring generally especial ac- 
commodation for the exercise of his profession has 
more difficulties in obtaining a suitable residence 
than other persons, but the available nature of iron 
structiu’es would go far towards doing away with 
this in all cases where there is a garden or a little 
adjoining plot of ground unoccupied. On tliis he 
could erect his building, and from this he could 
remove it on the expiration of his tenancy. Ho 
might thus travel about mth his house like a snail 
upon his back ! Ho could even if he was going to 
stay some time in the provinces, either in to^vn or 
country, pack it up and send it down by rail, and 
erect his tent in his new locality ! On the most 
romantic spot of a romantic coimtry tlie landscape 
painter might find it very pleasant to have around 
him all the conveniences of his town atelier, and 
his iron tent might be no blot on the scene, for it 
will be found that iron is capable of the most 
picturesque and simple elegant fonns. It would 
indeed be in evil taste that a temple erected for the 
service of the muse sho^uld ho against all principles 
of the art oyer which she pi*esides ! 

A portrait painter may have several pictures to 
point in one locality in the country at a distance 
from his own residence; might it not be worth 
while for him to take his own especial light with 
him, on which the beauty of Ins work may so 
much depend ? A sculptor may be similarly situ- 
ated; he has several busts to do in some distant 
spot, a ground-floor is best adapted to his work, clay 
and plaster when used in a house, are trodden in and 
opt of a house, and make a dreadful mess I and 
blocks of marble even of the size for busts were 
never meant to be carried up carpeted stairs.^ In- 
deed sculpture is an art not fitted to be carried on. 
in a house. It should have a special accommodation 
for itself and that should be on the ground-floor. 
In his travels how is the sculptor to obtain 
such ? Maybe by an ii-on building which he could 
pack up and send by railway. The cost of a small 
iron building for woiidng busts, containing a 
modelling room, a pointing room, and a carving 
room would not exceed 100?., and this, at 6 per 
cent, say, entails on the sculptor but 6?. a year for 
his studio ; this being a material the most econo- 
mical for room, the walls and roof being so thin, 
being also fire-proof, and thus to be erected any- 
where, not a fixture, and removable at once to any 
new residence whither professional aiTangements, 
health, or taste may lead the artist. Similar ad- 
vantages os to hnildmgs of a much larger scale are 
evidently available, by proportionate outlay, to the 
painter, engraver, or architect. I have said quite 
enough to point out my view of the Art-advantages 
of iron and removable structui'e. If you consider 
the subject of sufficient interest I shall have great 
pleasuro in forwai*ding to you next month, some 
dra^vlng8 and estimates which I have found an 
eminent manufacturer ready to fumish mo with, 
ranging from 100?. to 400?. 


THE BERNAL SALE, 


We have already commented on a few of the 
remarkable features of this sale, but there are 
still salient points for further consideration ; 
and one of the most striking is the want of 
general unanimity of purpose displayed by the 
cumtors of our national collections. When wo 
find the Museum and Marlborough House both 
running together in the same race, and the 
latter establishment outbidding the Tower for 
arms and armour which more properly belong 
to it, we feel that want of a good geiiei-al director 
which is felt in England generally as regards 
most of our national establishments. Niggardly 
and tasteless parsimony precedes and succeeds 
extravagant and silly libemlity in the collecting 


of specimens for our museums. While good 
things are slighted and contemned if offered 
privately to their curators, these very men will 
pay in a sale treble the value for similar articles, 
and prove thereby theh own want of tact in 
doing what such collectors as Mr. Bernal have 
done. He was a gentleman fully occupied, and 
only having the chances of a little leisure. Why 
have we not got men like him in our public 
museums ? They by courtesy are considered to 
know more than other students, and are often 
highly salaried to devote themselves to a similar 
labour ; yet we do not find they gather so 
abundant a stock of good things. It would 
be a curious calculation, the cost to this 
nation of museum officials, and a still more 
curious one to test whether their money value 
was at all equal to the money paid for securing 
their so-called “ services.” Take a solitary 
instance or two. Mr. Bernal buys a painted 
plate of Majolica— not privately — but with the 
fullest knowledge of all, at a sale where it might 
be supposed no “bargain” could be found — we 
mean the great dispersal of the Duke of Bucking- 
ham’s collection at Stowe. Here for four or five 
pounds he obtains a dish which afterwards realises 
more than two hundred; the purchasers being the 
officials of the Museum. Now, why could they 
not look abroad and do as he did? We allow 
that we may be met by the answer — “they have 
not the power, they must purchase solely 
ttu'ough their trustees” — then we reply that 
such rule nullifies the growth and value of the 
entire establishment. It is a well-known fact 
that few dealers will trouble themselves to 
exhibit anything at these places, because what 
they bring is slighted, or, if accepted, is taken on 
the lowest terms. 

The grant at present awarded them has been 
conceded with that ignorant narrow-mindedness, 
the usual characteristic of most peculiar grants 
given by our government for that which they 
do not understand. It is given strictly for pur- 
chases at this sale only. So that, if articles are 
at this moment in the hands of dealers, and 
known to any of our officials, they must not 
buy them ; but may buy similar, or even in- 
ferior things, at treble the price, in Christie’s 
sale-room. Such is the working of official 
routine. That as good things might be purchased 
in the fair way of dealing cannot be gainsaid, 
because these very articles were so obtained. - 
The high prices realised have in a great degree 
been created by the gmut itself. The Mari- 
borough-house collectors have been paying for 
old locks and keys prices completely fabulous, 
when they might, by walking down Bond-street 
or Wardour-street, secure treble as many equally 
good, and for the same money. The same body 
gave for a salt-cellar 80?., which the chief 
manager of one of our greatest gilversmiths 
calculated on securing for about 20?. as an 
outside piiee. They have, however, not been 
guilty of all the eccentricities which this sale 
has exhibited. They did not give 210 guineas 
for a small pair of copper candlesticks, said to 
have been Sir Thomas More’s, and which Mr. 
Bernal bought of a dealer for 12?., — ^but they 
have aided in bringing up such prices by their 
own biddings. We have little hesitation in 
saying that, but for this government grant, the 
general prices would have been very much 
lower, and we feel that great want of judgment 
has been shown in the entire transaction. Why 
should heavy prices and heavy commissions be 
paid for articles which ought to 'have been 
obtained as Mr. Bernal obtained them? or, to 
put the question clearer, why have we not got 
such men as he in our official positions ? What 
he could do so well amid many labours of a 
totally adverse character, might surely he done 
as well or better by those whose time is entirely 
paid for by the country. It is a well-known 
fact in Paris that no good thing is offered to the 
curatoi’s of their museums that is ever allowed 
to escape them, provided its price is reasonable. 
Why should our arrangements differ ? In a word, 
we are in this, as in many other of our public 
departments, behind the age : and unless we 
change our tactics a little, we shall find the 
piivate, and not the public museums of England, 
the really good and instructive repositories of 
our best historic monuments. 


THE EXHIBITION OF 
THE ROYAL SCOTTISH ACADEMY. 


The present exhibition of the Royal Scottish 
Academy inaugurates the National Gallery 
recently erected in Edinburgh. The now build- 
ing, only the eastern portion of which is 
finished, comprises two suites of rooms, one of 
which, consisting of six octagons, has been 
placed at the disposal of the Academy for the 
annual exhibitions. Although none of these 
rooms equal the principal octagon of the Royal 
Institution, in which the exhibitions have for 
some years past been held, they are admirably 
adapted to the purpose for which they were 
designed. , Five of them, connected by spacious 
archways, present a very fine vista, while the 
sixth, or side room, which is smaller than the 
others, may be said to constitute the additional 
accommodation. The five octagons from their 
construction have more the appearance of a 
gallery than of a series of rooms ; and so far as 
light is concerned they could not possibly have 
been better suited for exhibition purposes. 

Great exertions were made to have these rooms 
finished in time foi* the exhibition of this season, 
but although all was done that could be done, 
the opening was delayed a month beyond the 
usual date. This was however, a matter of very 
little regret, if it was not a positive advantage, 
for it enabled the Scottish artists to fulfil the 
general desire of making their twenty-ninth ex- 
hibition one of a more than usually attractive 
chameter. It was supposed by some that the 
Academy would not be able to avail itself of the 
increased accommodation afforded in the new 
building, and a more advantageous mode of 
hanging the pictures was at one time talked of ; 
but this idea was very speedily abandoned, for 
the number of works sent in for exhibition was 
much greater than usual, and they are there- 
fore placed as high and as low upon the wails 
as before. 

The exhibition is beyond a doubt the finest 
that Edinburgh has witnessed. It is not only 
more extended, but there are comparatively few 
pictures in the collection, beneath mediocrity, 
while it depends even less than usual on extra- 
neous contiibutions. There are several English 
and foreign pictures, however, which claim 
a passing notice. Stanitelb is represented by 
a noble view of * Portsmouth Harbour,’ which, 
though, slightly changed in colour, has all that 
vigour of drawing and all that fine free tumble 
of the waves which marks bis works. Ltnnell 
has contributed several landscapes, the most 
important of which is ‘ A Thunder Storm,’ won- 
derful for the hold painting of the leaden clouds 
which form an arch in the zenith towards which 
masses of sultry vapour roll up from the horizon. 
A smaller picture, * Under the Shadow,’ is of a 
quieter cbaracter, but equally fine ; the distance 
and the feeling of the foreground being highly 
suggestive. In * The Old Path,’ Cheswick has 
contributed one of the gems of the collection, 
remarkable for its chiaroscuro, and the beauty 
of sentiment expressed in it. Landseer’s ‘ Stag 
at Bay,’ with its concentration of interest in the 
power of the animals, and the fine rainy effect 
in the clouds and on the water, constitutes one 
of the chief attractions. Cooke has two de- 
lightful little landscapes, ‘ Fishing Craft off tlm 
Giardino Publico, Yenice,’ and ‘ A^Calm on the 
Zuyder Zee,’ both fine in colour, although the 
latter is somewhat hard. J. B. Pynb s ' Staithes, 
Yorkshire Coast,’ with its exquisite effect of hazy 
sunlight ; — PooiiE's ' Conspiracy of Antonio and 
Sebastian, from the Tempest,’ brilliant in colour, 
though peculiar in composition ; and his ' Moun- 
tain Maid,’ a pleasing little rustic figure in which 
all the charm of his warm tints appears ; and 
Philip’s 'Spanish Gypsies in Seville’ — a large 
canvas full of characteriatlc and effectively 
grouped figures; are, as might be expected, 
notable features of the exhibition. In addition 
to these there are two or three small works 
by Millais : ' The Wedding Cards,’ a highly 
finished head of a girl with an intense expres- 
sion of sadness in the face ; the finished sketch 
for his ^ Order of Release,’ and a small landscape 
with figures noticeable above the others for the 
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peculiarities of the artist’s style, and obviously 
too minutely painted in the iniddlo distance. 
The most important of tbo contributions by 
foreign artists arOj * An Incident iii.tho Retroab 
from Moscow/ by Vcrlot— two wolves snarling 
over a dead horse— a powerful picture of animal 
life; and two by Eosa Bonhcur, ‘Cbnlk Wag- 
gons in the Limoiiaiu’ and ‘ A Dog of La Vendee/ 
the latter very spirited and exproasivo. 

But, turning to the Scottish artists, we find 
almost every member of the Academy re pre- 
sented by a work worthy of bis artistic position, 
and equal at least to bis previous efforts, while 
nearly all tbo regular exhibitors are in full 
force. Of historical and genre subjects tbero 
are comparatively few ; as usual there are a groat 
mimy portraits; but the landscapes are by far 
the most numerous. Tho most important 
pictures of tho latter class are Hho Frith of 
Forth, and Edinburgh from Dalmeny Park/ 
No 272, and * Knock Castle, Sound of Slcat, Islo 
of Skye/ by Hoeatio MACOULLOcn, E.S.A. The 
first of these is a large picture, and a noble 
example of tho artist’s manner. Tlio point of 
sight is taken from an upland in the domesno 
of tho Earl of Eosoberry, tbe middle distance 
is finely wooded; Edinburgh with its more 
prominent features occupies the distance to tlio 
left, while to the idght, the Frith of Forth, witli 
its islands and shores, stretches away towards 
the horizon. The subject is an attractive one, 
and it has been most effectively treated. The 
foreground, rich in wildfi.owers, weeds and under- 
wood clustering round tho trunks of stately trees, 
evinces the careful study of nature, upon which 
tho merit of the work is based ; but its finest 
feature is the wooded middle distance, with the 
sunlight breaking upon it, and the full free air 
which surrounds its clumps of trees. Mr. 
Macculloch’s other picture bears a closer resem- 
blaucG to the subjects he has most frequently 
painted of late than tho one we have noticed, 
and it is perhaps the most effective of all liis 
illustrations of Highland sconcry. There is 
nobbing in tbo exhibition equal to the feeling 
and truth of the foreground, a sandy beach, with 
stones and oozy seaweed about it, strotchiug 
into tho middle distance, where tho waves 
sparkle over a little ridge of rock with delightful 
froshnoBS, Tho whole picture is suffused with 
tbo clear cold breezy air of a norbbera shore. 
Mr. Macculloch exhibits two or three smaller 
pictures; one of which 'A Sunset,’ with an old 
mansion house in tho middle distance, and a 
pool with cattle in tho foreground, is luminous 
in colour and fine in feeling. Tho others are 
all more or less marked by tho qualities of his 
larger works. 

Mr. E. T. CeaWFoeu, who also occupies a high 
rank among tho Scottish landscape painters, 
exhibits no fewer than fourteen pictures, a mani- 
fest proof of his industry, while some of thorn 
afford nob less manifest evidence of his ability. 
No 131, ‘ Harbour Scene, Kotterdam,’ is his most 
important, and in all respects his most successful 
work, although moat of tho others possess high 
qualities. Nearly every one of Mr. Crawforu’s 
pictures is remarkable for the lustrous transpa- 
rency of the water, a clear limpid look in which 
motion and reflected light are both most ad- 
mirably conveyed. A knowledge of his success 
in this efifeob seems to havo led him to paint 
subjects of wliich water, in stillness or gentle 
ripple under a strong sunlight, forms the chief 
feature. The piiobure we have named, as well 
as No 87, ' Market Boats — Scene on the Meuse 
near Dort,’ and No 433, ‘ Twilight Scene on the 
Thames,’ are the beautiful results of this choice, 
and of a quality in which he is not equalled by 
any of hia brother artists. In some of his other 
piotui'es the hard opaque look of the clouds, 
and a dryness in the greens, detract considerably 
from the effect of their merit as truthful studios 
from nature. 

The influence of English landscape Art is 
more or less apparent in the works of several 
of the younger landscape painters. For some 
seasons past two or three of them seemed to bo 
powerhilly affected by Linuell’s manner; this 
mote minute painting of forms, and an 
detml§ betray tho influence of 
™ This is most apparent in 

two landscape's exhibited by Mr. Waller H. 


Paton, an artist of considerable promise, whose 
pictures this year, though rather too indicative 
of a merely imitative tendency, evince progress 
to what wo think may be a successful result. 
In No. 18, ‘ Tho Slochd-a-Chrommain — (Eaven’a 
Hollow,) Arrnii,’ ovoi’y object is painted with 
a precision which seems to evince a preference 
for the anatomical fact, so to speak, over tho 
effect of artistic perception. It is a work of 
great labour, of thorough study, but study 
pursued on principles wliich will never, wo 
fear, lead tb e painter to his true aim. There 
are many good parts- about it, bub tho attempt 
at literality has led to a want of unity. The 
same romarks hold good, though not quite to 
the same extent, in the caso of No. 67, ‘ Tho 
Back Brae, Wooer’s Alley, Dunfermline’ in 
which similar tendencies are evinced, modified, 
however, by the subject, and by a very fine 
distribution of light about the trunks of the 
trees and tho vegetation of ” the brae ” generally. 
In another of Mr. Waller Patou’s pictures, No. 
295, ‘In the East of Fife,’ there is greater 
breadth, and more originality ; it is unques- 
tionably liis best landscape. 

Mr, William Douglas, E.S.A., also manifests 
a disposition to follow what may be callod the 
realistic stylo, especially in No. 520, * Among 
tho Brambles/ a delightful nook overhung by 
bramble bushes, in which stands a little vagrant 
girl, most admirable in character, looking at a 
robin, which is about to flit out from among the 
leaves. The feeling of this littlo work is fine, 
but leaves, bird, stones, and paling have an 
obtrusive appearance of elaboration about them, 
which detracts in some degree from the interest 
of tho figure. There is, moreover, a want of 
atmosphore about the objects, and some of 
them are out of all proportion. Mr. Douglas 
seems inclined to subordinate his figures to his 
accessories. He does so, at least, in No. 350, 
‘ Monkish Transcribers ’ where tho furniture, 
books, and manuscripts are much moro elabo- 
rate and prominent than the figures, yet No. 
83, ‘ The Guard-House Chorus,’ which is by /ar 
his best picture, full of character, energetic' in 
stylo, and fine in colour, shows that as a painter 
of figures ho might outstrip many of his con- 
temporaries. 

Fowof the younger Scottish landscape-painters 
appear to have a truer perception of, or a finer 
feeling for nature than Mr. Alexander Fearee, 
whoso small pictures this year. No. 380, ‘ Glen 
Messnn, Argyleshire,’ No. 42, ‘ Dunderaw Castle, 
Loch Fyue,’ and No. 17, ^Fisherman’s Cottage 
on jLoch Fyno ’ have all the true character of 
Scottish scenery, the sharpness and coldness of 
a Scottish atmosphere about thorn. No. 45, 
^Tho Swallow’s Haunt” is perhaps tho best of 
the eight landscapes which Mr. J. C. Wintour 
exhibits. Hs colour is rich and luminous, and 
its sentiment suggestive. Mr. Wintour’s hand- 
ling is seen to 1g.ss advantage in some of his 
other pictures, where a predilection for broad 
sunny effects seems to have contributed to 
produce a want of sharpuess in the foliage. The 
colour in all of them however is of a high 
quality. 

We have given some prominence to the works 
of those young artists, for all of them evince 
great promise, and a few additional years of 
study will, in all probability, place them high 
among the landscape-painters of Scotland. To 
those wo have noticed may be added the 
pictures of Mr. Edward Hargitt, several of 
which, such as No. 105, 'Spring/ and No. 156, 
'On the Whittader,’ are notable for the results 
of careful study, and a fine feeling for nature. 
Wo may also mention Mr. Milne Donald 
who exhibits a large landscape of many good 
qualities, No. 489, ' Glen Nevis Mr. S, Bough, 
whose 'Gabberts and Iron-ship-yard, Dumbar- 
ton/ No. 244, is a most effective treatment of a 
difficult subject ; Mr. T. Clark, an artist whose 
habits of study are displayed most favourably in 
No. 366, 'The Common Gate, Kirkcudbright/ a 
true transcript of a familiar scene, with a clear 
day-light effect; and Mr, William Proudpoot 
in whoso 'Sheepfold,’ No. 221, the loneliness of 
character is finely suggested, and all the details 
of the scene faithfully painted. 

To complete our survey of the landscapes 
in the Exliibition— and these, if not its most 


attractive are certainly among its most pro- 
mising features — we have but room to notice 
those of Mr. D. 0. Hill, tho Secretai’y to the 
Academy, only two of which are of any im- 
portance, the others being more sketches. 
No. 164, 'View from the Bridge of the North 
Inch, and part of the Fair City of Perth’ is a 
successful example of Mr. HUTg broad gene- 
ralising style, full of clear light, and with a fine 
aerial 13 erspcctive. No. 364, 'Dunsinane, Sunset’ 
is, as a whole, less effective from its being out 
of tone, although some parts of it, the hill in 
the foreground for example, evince that appre- 
ciation of the sentiment of hia subject which is 
always tho chief merit in the artist’s pictures. 

Of the seven hundred and forty-six pictures 
exhibited, there are only three or four impor- 
tant specimens of historical painting, strictly so 
called. One of these, No. 113, 'Dawn Eevealing 
the New World to Columbus,’ by George 
Harvey, E.S.A., has been purchased by the 
Eoyal Association for the promotion of the Fine 
Arts, and is designed for the Scottish National 
Gallery. The subject is one which Mr. Harvey 
might have been expected to treat more 
impressively, and he would certainly have made 
his picture much more effective had he not 
crowded his figures into a narrow space. This 
error, as wo conceive it to be, has so affected his 
composition that the figures seem out of pro- 
portion to tbe vessel, on the deck of which they 
stand, Columbus is gazing abstractedly towards 
the land, one of the mutineers kneels abjectly 
at his feet, and three or four of the crow are 
manifesting by violent gestures their joy at tho 
discovery of the New World. The principal 
figure is not among the most successful of Mr, 
Harvey’s representations of historical characters. 
It has a dwarfed and stunted appearance, and 
the drawing in some of tho others is not vciy 
correct. Here, however, objection ceases, for 
the feeling of the picture is most beautiful, and 
the sea, with tho light of the dawn tinging its 
rising waves, is painted with marvellous effect. 
The colour, though rather too much loaded in 
some parts, is brilliant, particularly in the sea and 
sky. Mr. Harvey exhibits two landscapes which 
are more successful as a whole, though of 
course much loss difficult in point of subject, 
than the work we have noticed. One of thorn. 
No. 199, ' Tho Night Mail,’ represents a railway 
train flitting across a moonlit landscape, beautiful 
for its quiet feeling, and its fine chiar-oscuro ; 
the other. No.. 881, 'Pompeii/ displays a row of 
columns in strong light against a heavy back- 
ground, and effectively suggests the desolate and 
lonely grandeur of the scene. 

Mr. W. B. J OHNSTONE, E.S. A., treasui’er to 
the Academy, exhibits two historical pictures of 
marked excellence, and evincing a great advance 
in the right direction. No, 183,' 'A Scene in 
Holy rood, 1566,’ is one of the finest specimens 
of colour in tho whole exhibition. The scone 
is the presence chamber of Holyrood, imme- 
diately after the murder of David Eizzto, and 
the mode of treatment is striking and original. 
In the right of tho picture which is in strong 
light, Queen Mary is struggling to rise from her 
chair, in wliich she is held by Darnley, wliile two 
or three of her attendants stand behind. A 
curtain separates this room from the larger one, 
or gallery, into which tho hapless minstrel has 
boon dragged by the conspirators. A chair "with 
a richly painted crimson velvet cushion has been 
overturned in the struggle, and Eizzlo’s body 
lies pi’ostrate among the rushes whicli strew the 
ground. The chief conspirators, Morton and 
Euthven, are towards the right, the one raising 
the curtain to watch the movements of the 
Queen and Darnley, and tho other drjawiug or 
sheathing his poignard. The other conspirators 
are represented standing around the body of the 
murdered man whose feet are being bound with 
cords, while their retainers are quitting tbe 
apartment by a stair to the extreme left. Tho 
composition of the picture is excellent, and the 
grim malice expressed in some of the faces very 
striking. The figures of Darnley and Mary are 
scarcely equal to the others, the painter having 
obviously discarded the conventional and suppo- 
sitious portraits of. the latter, and having failed 
to impart grace to the - former. Tho distin- 
guishing merits of the work, however, are its 
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rich finely-balanced colour, and the masterly 
management of difficult effects of light. The 
right is somewhat flat from the strong light 
thrown upon it, but the deep broad shadows 
of the torchlight over the left and larger por- 
tion of the picture are eminently successful. 
The figures are wliolly free from the theatrical 
air into which artists are not unfreqnently be- 
trayed by such subjects. They have a strikingly 
real life look, and are highly characteristic. 
Wo. 279, ^ Louis XL attended by his favourite 
minister, Oliver le Lain,’ a smaller picture, ia 
equally brilliant in colour, and finished to even a 
higher pitch than the other. 

In Wo. 313, ^The Porteous Mob,’ Mr. James 
Drummond, RS.A. has had ample scope for the 
display of abilities which have already secured 
for him a high place among the artists of Scot- 
land. The composition of his picture shows 
that he has successfully studied the difficulties 
involved in a subject which could not be fitly 
illustrated but by great variety of incident and 
character. The chief incident, viz., the i^re- 
parations for the execution of Porteous, the 
captain of the city guard, who is borne on the 
I shoulders of the mob towards a dyer’s pole, is 
i, I thrown into the middle distance, while in the 
foreground— flanked as it were by the old houses 
/ of the streets running into the Grass-market — 
several humorous, or otherwise interesting epi- 
sodes are effectively introduced. The town 
drummer is being gagged, a tipsy serving-man 
reels out from the entrance to a tavern and 
practical jokes are being played upon him, while 
in the centre a lady in fashionable costume is 
assisted from her sedan chair by one of the 
rioters. All these incidents are made to tell 
more or less directly on the principal one, and 
although imperfections in drawing are here and 
there observable, particularly in the groups 
occupying the outside stairs to the right and 
left of the foreground, the picture is one of a 
high order of excellence. The light’ is effec- 
tively distributed, and contributes to a purity of 
tone throughout, as well as to the impressiveness 
of the principal groups. 

Wo. 383, ^ James Watt and the Steam Engine — 
the Dawn of the Wineteeiith Centui’y,’ by James 
Eokpord Lauder, R.S.A., is a large picture 
powerful in expression and firm in drawing, but 
rather flat and opaque in colour. The subject 
is not one which affords much scope, but Mr. 
Lauder has been eminently successful in con- 
centrating the interest in the expression of the 
single figure. ^ The Parable of the Ten Virgins,’ 
Wo. 118, by the same artist, has a richness of 
colour and a simplicity about the composition 
which almost atone for several serious errors in 
drawing; errors such as Mr. Lauder seldom 
commits. 

Mr. Robert Lauder’s most important picture, 
Wo. 223, * Olivia and Viola’— a scene from 
“ Twelfth Wight ” — ^is one of the finest examples 
of brilliant colour which he has ever exhibited, 
lu the figure of Viola, unquestionably the finer 
of the two, the retention of feminine character 
in the masculine disguise is very pleasing, while 
the drapery is richer and much more true iu 
texture than Mr. Lauder's draperies generally 
are. 

Wo. 294, ‘The Pursuit of Pleasure — a Vision 
of Human Life,’ by J. Woed Paton, RS.A., has 
hitherto attracted greater attention, than any 
other picture in the rooms ; as much, perhaps, 
from the nature of the subject, as from the 
artist’s manner of treating it. In composition, 
it is scarcely so simple as an allegory should be ; 
but it has many high excellences. Mr. Paton’s 
idea has been to represent Pleasure in the 
abstract, as the all-absorbing pursuit of humanity ; 
and he has, therefore, personified it in a beautiful 
nude female, who floats on moth wings, towards 
the shore of a dark and troubled sea. On her 
head she wears a garland of poppies ; sbe holds 
her long sunny hair back from her brow, and 
bends upon her votaries her large voluptuous 
eyes. Two Amorini precede her, the one 
blowing bubbles, and the other trailing after 
him a broken wreath. Her face is in shadow, 
indicating, we suppose, the shadowy nature of 
her smiles. Groups of followers represent the 
various ways in which Pleasure is pursued. An 
ecclesiastical dignitary, a prince, a poet, a war- 


rior, a bacchanal, a mtsei’, and other figures, 
conveying more or less distinctly the piu’pose of 
tbe artist, press after the elusive but beautiful 
phantom. Female innocence, the mother and 
the child, are trampled under foot ; while in the 
centre of the picture a dark-eyed damsel, borne 
on the shoulders of a fool and a gallant, and 
preceded by a girl with castanets, is beckoning 
on the multitudes who are supposed to follow. 
The composition is fancifully designed to convey 
the effect of waves I'olling onwards to the Sea 
of Death ; the Book of Life is trampled under 
foot ; while in tbe wild, dream-like sky, looms 
out the shadowy form of the Destroying Angel, 
with one hand on the Record of Doom, aud the 
other unsheathing tbe Sword of Destruction. 
Thera is a good deal of complication in the 
design ; and the figure of Pleasure, which is ex- 
quisitely modelled, and beautiful in coloui’, gives 
a somewhat sensual effect to the artist’s idea, — 
au effect not in any degree modified by the 
expression in the others. There is, generally 
speaking, a want of severity in the drawing ; the 
draperies and attitudes being employed to con- 
vey what ought to have been conveyed by 
greater intellectual force, or a higher sentiment 
in the expression. In spite of these objections, 
however, the picture must be regarded as a re- 
markable one, — remarkable for richness of 
fancy, perhaps, rather than for power of penetra- 
tive imagination. Every figure and all the 
accessories are highly finished ; indeed, there is 
a nicety of finish in some parts, which is not 
quite consistent with the idea of rapid motion 
designed to be conveyed, nor with the purely 
allegorical chameter of the subject. 

Ho. 485, ‘Christian and Pilgrim at Vanity 
Pair,’ by Alexander Green, is another aUego- 
rical subject, laboriously treated, but with no 
concentration of interest. A great many figures 
are placed upon a compaiRtively small canvas; 
and, although some of the groups are very 
spirited, the general effect is confused. 

In 401, ‘ Reason and Faith,’ Mr. J ohn Faed, 
RS.A., has treated allegory in a very simple 
style ; so simply, in fact, as almost to divest it 
of meaning. Two figures — a gallant, bright- 
eyed youth, Reason, leading a blind girl, his twin- 
sister, Faith — might represent any other idea 
than the one intended to be conveyed. What 
the picture wants iu force, however, it possesses 
in beauty of finish, and in the quality of the 
colour. Still finer in these respects are two 
smaller works by the same artist, Ho. 408, ‘The 
Philosopher,’ an exquisite bit of colour ; and 
Ho. 422, ‘ Hewton Searching after the Principles 
of Light.’ 

Three small pictures by Mr. TsoiiL\s Faed. 
Ho. 266, ‘Peggy,’ from the “ Gentle Shepherd,” 
Ho. 278, ‘ The Glee Maiden,’ and t^e finished 
sketch for his picture of ‘ Sophia and Olivia,’ 
from the “ Vicar of Wakefield,” Ho. 666, show a 
freer and finer manipulation than is evinced in 
any of the works of Mr. John Faed, while the 
colour is equally pure in quality. 

Of genre painting there are several good ex- 
i amples. Mr. Charles Lees, R.S.A., exhibits 
two spirited pictures. Ho. 212, ‘The Inter- I 
cepfced Letter,’ two females smuggling for the j 
possession of a billet-doux, in which there is a 
rich and beautifully-painted draperj^, and a 
finely-toned back-ground; and Ho. 306, ‘Scene 
on Bruntsfield Links, Golfers,’ &c., a subject of 
a class in which the artist excels, treated with a 
good deal of energy and expression in the figures. 

Three large pictures by Mr. MTan, each com- 
posed of groups from the 79th Regiment, or 
Cameron Highlanders, may be classed among 
the genre subjects, although the heads seem to 
be all portraits. The pictures were painted for 
the late Colonel Maule, and they are now the pro- 
perty of his brother, Lord Panmure. Of the three. 
Ho. 50, and Ho. 347, ‘ Heavy Marching Order,’ 
are the most spirited ; the former is superior iu 
almost all respects, indeed, to the other two. 
The figures are finely drawn,’ the positions easy 
and nannral, and some of the heads fall of 
character. 

Of the other genre subjects we can only refer 
to Mr. Houston’s ‘ Incident in the Desert,’ 
Ho. 447, a powerfiilly painted figure of an Arab 
standing beside a dead horse, admirably fore- 
shortened, and brought out with great effect 


against a warm luminous sky ; to Mr. Robert ( 
Gavin’s sweet bit of colour, ‘ The Letter,* Ho. | 
235, beautiful for the pearly delicacy of the flesh , 
tints, and his ‘ Going to School,’ Ho. 207, equally 
fine, though somewhat warmer in colour, and I 
more interesting in point of subject ; to Ho. SS6, f 
* Reading the War Telegraph,’ by W. S. Watson, 
R.S.A., an expressive figure of a sailor, firmly 
drawn ; to a clear and, finely-toned little picture, 

‘The Poultry Girl,’ Ho. 496, by H. Roberts, 
the details of which are exquisitely finished ; 
and to Mr. R. Herdman’s ‘Primrose Time,’ 

Ho. 434, two sweetly-painted heads— simple in 
design, aud pleasing in expression. 

Although there are, as usual, a great many 
portraits exhibited, the excellence of some of 
them more than compensates for the mediocre 
character of the others. Mr. Graham Gilbert, 
RS.A., stands pre-eminent in this department. 

His portrait of Sir John Watson Gordon, the 
President of the Academy, Ho. 293, is by far the 
finest portrait in the rooms, and surpasses any- 
thing of its class recently exhibited in Edinburgh. 
Although the Court dress is not veiy well suited 
to the subject, the colour is marvellously fine, 
and the expression thoughtful and dignified. 

Mr. Gilbert is, beyond all doubt, the best 
colorist iu tbe Scottish Academy, as is evinced 
not only in this work, but in his female heads, 

Ho. 477, ‘A Beggar Girl,’ for example, and 
' Ho. 49, ‘ The Young Mother,’ the one quite 
! as true in character as it is rich, yet delicate 
I in the flesh tints, and the other masterly in 
^ touch, brilliant and beautiful in sentiment. 

' Sir John Watson^ Gordon exhibits several 
portraits, tbe best of which are Ho. 360, ‘Por- 
trait of J. F. Lewis, Esq.,’ a head full of intellec- 
tual force ; Ho. 468, ‘Portrait of David Roberts, 

Esq., R, A.,’ a most characteristic likeness painted ‘ 
in the President’s most effective manner ; aud 
Ho. 217, ‘Portrait of Robert Paul, Esq.,’ the 
finest of his full lengths, also a thoughtful and 
impressive picture. Mr, D. Macnee, R.S.A. is a 
conspicuous exhibitor, and his ‘ Portrait of Mr. 

John Pollock, ’’ Ho. 12, a full length of a shrewd, 
sagacious Scotsman, may be classed among the 
best works of its class both for colour and cha- 
racteristic expression; Ho. 314, ‘Portrait oi 
Mrs. Mackenzie, of Craig Park,’ another full 
length, is equally admirable, tbe posture being 
unconstrained and pleasing, while every part of 
it is marked by the firmness of touch which 
belongs to all Mr. Macnee’s pictures. Mr. Col- 
vin Smith’s portraits, though rather cold and 
hard, are generally full of character ; Ho. 273, 

‘ Portrait of ^neas Macbean, Esq.,’ is the best 
example of his style this year — firm in drawing, 
and unmistakeably true. Mr. John Faed has 
several cabinet portraits highly finished, and 
remarkable for the textural truth of the dra- 
peries. Ho. 82, ‘ Portrait of Donald Ross,’ by 
William Smellie Watson ; Ho. 124, ‘ Portrait of 
the late John Boyd, Esq.,’ by Charles Lees ; 

I and Ho. 1 35, by J ohn J. H apier, to which there is 
' no name given iu the catalogue, are also among 
I the notable examples of portraiture. The 
Scottish artists seem to have a peculiar apti- 
tude for this department of art — -almost all the 
most distinguished portrait-painters at present 
are Scotsmen. Hor must we omit to mention 
the miniatures of Mr. Kenneth Macleay, an 
artist who stands at the head of this particular 
department of art in Scotland at present, and 
who has besides contributed two very successful 
landscapes, which our limited i^pace does not 
aRow us to notice more distinctly. Mr. Macleay’s 
miniatures and water-colour studies this year 
liave all that sweetness of colour and delicacy of 
expression for which his works have long been 
noticeable. Among the animal painters, Mr, 
Giles, R.S.A., Mr, Gourlet Steele, Mr. John 
Glass, and Mr. J ohn Maoleod, are the more 
prominent exhibitors, and each of them is repre- 
sented by pictures of decided excellence. 

The Southern Octagon of the new Hational 
Gallery has been reserved for Sculptoe, and ' 
although the works exhibited are fewer in 
number than was expected, considering the 
advantages afforded by the increased accommo- 
dation this year over that of many previous ones, 
some of them are very striking. In the centre 
of the room is placed a powerfully modelled 
figure by W. Calder Marshall, RA., ‘ Ajax 
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Praying for Light/ Ko. 784 ; the face is heroic 
in expression, and eyery part of the form fully 
consistent with the gnmdeur of the subject. 
No. 786, * First Whisper of Love/ is auother 
very striking work by tho same artist : beauti- 
fully conceived, and both figures modelled with 
exquisite delicacy. Next in interest and merit 
is a marble statue of ' Corinna,’ the young Greek 
poetess, by William Biiodie, a rapidly rising 
Scottish sculptor. This is a work of great 
beauty; the expression calm and spiritual, and 
tiio semi-nude figure simple, softly rounded, and 
full of grace. No. 787, marble statue of 
^ Telomachus,' by Alex. H. RiToniis, is spirited 
and firm, hut the artist has scarcely done 
himself justice in tho pose of the figure ; there is 
more merit we think in his smaller works, — one 
of ^ A Muse/ for example, which is graceful, and 
finely chiselled, Patrig Park, P,S.A., stands 
at tho head of all tho portrait-sculptors ; 
his bust of ^Vice-Admiral the Earl of Duu- 
douald/ No. 752, that of ‘William Fairbairn, 
Esq., C.E./ No. 766, and a marble one of 
‘Mrs. Houldswortb, of Colbncss, Lauarkaliire/ 
being immeasurably superior to all the others in 
delicacy, sphit, and force of expression. The 
first of those is one of the finest busts Mr. 
Park over exhibited, — thoughtful, dignified, and 
of a noble contour. Mr. Park also contributes 
the original model for his bust of the Emperor 
of the French, which is little, if at all, inferior 
to those Ave have named. Mr. George liloss- 
man’s ‘Bust of a Lady,^ No. 753, is next in 
merit to those of Mr. Park ; and among the 
more noticeable of the othei's are a ‘Bust of Sir 
K. Keith Arbuthnot/ by Lawrence Macdonald, 
R.S.A., and a ‘ Bust in marble of tho late Lord 
Cockbm-n/ by AYilliam Brodie. 

Wo can only add to this rapid review of tho 
collection a reiteration of tho opinion Ave 
expressed at tho outset as to its liigU character 
as an exhibition of Scottish Art, and an expres- 
sion of our belief that the favouiuble circum- 
stances in whicli tho Academy is now placed 
cannot fail to have a most important infiuenco 
on its progress. Hitherto attempts have been 
made to Avlthdiw a certain portion of the 
interest Avliich properly attaches to tho annual 
exhibitions in Edinburgh, but the present one 
is of a thoroughly national character, and avg 
may noAV expect that all the Scottish artists will 
combine to maintain that character in full vigour 
ill those of future yeaiu 


OBITXJAEV. 


SIR UENllY DE LA BECIIE, O.R.j P.R.S., &0. &C. 

On Friday, tho 13tli of April, at ten o’ (dock in the 
morning, the earthly labours of Sir Henry dc la 
Bcclie wero ended. Long before tho period Avlien 
the edneation of tho people hoeainetlie subject of 
serious couaidcratiou, and the fasMonablc thonio of 
young politicians, ho commenced a work in Avliich 
to the day of his death he Avas engaged,— the Avork 
of reudormg science availahlo in its practical appli- 
cations to tho people. Sii’ Henry de la Boche stands, 
tlioroforo, pro-emmontly, one of tho useful men of 
his ago, and his name is nraong those Avhich the 
Av oriel Avill not Avilliugly alloAv to die. 

Henry Thomas de la Bcehc, the descendant from 
an old Noi’inan stock, was bora in 1795. He 
finished liis education in a military college, it being 
the intention of liis friends, and indeed his ovm, 
that his life should be dcAnited to the profession of 
arms. Cii'cumstancos leading to the abandonment 
of this design, science became the business of his 
life, at a time when it was quite a phenomenon to 
find a man of wealth resigning himself to its pursuit. 
It Avas no leas curious, that a branch of science thoii 
regarded os of doubtful value, and in disfavour Avith 
most men, should have attracted Ms attention. 
Geology Avaa regarded by the public as an iiigeuious 
oxereiso for speculative minds, having, however, 
soou? dangerous tendencies. Ho la Becho saw its 
importance, and by his earnestness and his exauiplo 
H •he may be said to luivo opened for the science a 
■ ■ usefulness. About tMs period, 

lmd,_ after many years of careful 

S 3iiay bo traced i)e la 
doAvn from actual 
formations of tho Hnited 


Kingdom, His position in society cnahl,cd Mr. Dc la 
Becho to interest some members of the govorimiont 
ill his design, and ho avoh allowed, us an experiment, 
to conimencG his operations in connection Avith the 
Ordnance Trigonomotrical Survey. This AVork Avas 
commenced at the Ltuid’s End, and in a few years, 
Avith the assistance of two of the gentlemen coii- 
ncctod Avith tho Ordnance Survey, Dc la Becho 
completed his maps of tho Avestora counties, in wliicli 
not only was every rock laid down Avith the utmost 
accuracy, but every mineral lode Avhich Iiad been 
discovered Avas faithfully dclinoatod. These maps 
Averc published by tho government, and in 1839 
Mr. De la Becho gaAm the Avorld his valuable 
“Itcport oil tho Geology of Cornwall, Devon, and 
AYost Horaersot,” Eventually, tho evident im- 
portance of tho Geological Survey led to its being 
separated from the Ordnance )Survey, and placed 
under the directorship of its origiuutor. During 
tlic progress of the geological survey in Cornwall, 
many specimens, valuable in a practical point of 
Anew, wore collected, and Mr, Do la Bcclie obtained 
from the government a room in Avhich to deposit 
them. He shortly required another, and before 
long he filled a house ni Craig’s Court Avith speoi- 
mous and models, that formed the nucleus around 
Avhich the magninceiit collection now found in the 
Ikluscum of Practical Geology Avas gathered. The 
small collection in Craig’s Court Avas tlmoAvn open to 
the public ; it occupied iu a short time two houses ; 
and haAaug overrun those, its' indefatigable di- 
rector succeeded in persuading ^ the govornment 
to build tho fine edifice in Ariiicli the Museum 
is noAV arranged in Jennyn Street, Piccadilly. 
'While this Avas in progress, ^Mr. Dc la Beche suc- 
ceeded iu gathering around him a staft' of young 
and rising meu of science, having from the first liis 
groat object in view of organising the Musouin 
of Practical Geology into a great educational ostah- 
lishmont. Tlie honour of knighthood Avas subse- 
quently hestoAved upon the Director of the Geologi- 
cal Sm-voy and of the Museum of Practical Geology 
— both Avorks of his oAvn creation. Previously to this 
time many A^cry valuable geological AVorks Avero 
published by liim, and in 1851 ho completed Ms 
last great Avork “ The Geological Observer,” On 
the 6th of November, 1851, Sir Henry Da la Beche 
delivered the inaugural address at the opening of 
the School of IMiiies, thus completiug his original 
idea of rearing up in England a mining school, 
Avhioh, notwithstanding the oiioraioiis value of our 
mineral treasures, had hitherto been committed to 
the blind guidance of experience ; up to this period 
Sir Henry de la Beche had continued Avith unabated 
;jeal his labours. To giA'O geology the most 
practical interpretation — to aid mineralogy and 
metallurgy iu its progress— Avas the aim of his busy 
life. With a Avell- defined idea, an admirable 
scheme Avas Avorked out, which must prove .liighly 
heiiolicial to this country. Out of tho excitement 
of the Groat E.xliihition, however, some elements 
of trouble arose, which not only impeded the 
progress of the School of Mines, hut wMch caused 
much anxiety to its founder. It AA^as, at one time ' 
contemplated to sacrifice the School of Mines — as 
a speciality — to a general School of Science, which 
no one so^v hotter than Sii’ Henry de la Beche. 
could not possibly he carried out in the existing 
establishment — and would, if attempted, prove fatal 
to its beat interests. TMs intention, hoAvever, Avas 
sot aside, but Htill, unfortunately, the new name of 
“ Metropolitan School of Science applied to Mining 
and tho Arts” Avas adopted. This involves pre- 
tensions Avhich have not, and cannot he, realised, 
and Avithout doubt, it has acted injuriously to the 
seliool. HoAvcATr, all Avho have entered as stu- 
dents, have lielonged to or have been intended for 
some branch of mineral industry, and many Avho 
have been educated in tho School of Mines are noAv 
engaged in tho inanagemoiit of mines or of metal- 
lurgical Avorks. We hope tins may be sufficient to 
iudiuie the govornment to devote the school in 
Jennyn Street to the original idea of its founder, 

1 and to try any experiments avMcIi may be made on 
the extension of scientific education olsAAfficre. i 
>Sir Henry de la Beche, in the Geological Suiwoy 
and the J>hiscum of Practical Geology, has raised 
for himself an imperishable, nionumdnt. On the , 
morning of tho 13th ho died! up to the evening of 
the 11th ho AVtis engaged in directing tho business 
of the Survey and Museum in the temple of Ms 
oAARi creation. Tliough rendered poAA^crloss by the 
paralysis AvMch had gradually crept over Ms frame, 
his mind remained singularly acute to the last. 
We have lost an earnest man: there'aro many men 
of greater mental power, and of higher scientific 
attainments than Sir Henry de la Beche, but very 
few who united tho power of reducing science to 
practical utility in the manner AvMoh l)as been ho 
eminently displayed in him avo have lost. His 
decease Avill be long and deeply felt by a large 
circle of personal friends and men of science*, 


THE TEMPTATION. 

EROM THE SCULPTURE BY YANDE VBNNE. 


It is a matter of speculative enquiry how far 
sculptors and painters are right in giving to the 
tempter of Eve the ordinary form of a serpent : 
it is time that in thus representing the creature 
they only follow general interpretation, but such 
interpretation may be altogether wrong, and 
indeed is so considered by many students of the 
Bible and Hebrew literature. . Milton, unless he 
expressed himself with a poet’s licence, certainly 
did not regal’d the serpent of Paradise as similar 
in appearance to any reptile with which modern 
naturalists are acquainted : — 

*' So spake tho enemy of mankind, enclosed 
In serpent, innate bad, and toward Eve 
Address’d his way, not with indented wave 
Prone on tlio ground, as sinco ; but on his roar, 
Circular base of rising folds, that tower’d 
Fold above fold, a surging mazo, his head 
Crested aloft, and carbunclo his eyes ; 

With burnish'd neck of verdant gold, erect 
Amidst hifl circling spires, that on the gross 
Floated redundant : pleasing was his shape 
And lovely;” — 

This subject is treated at some length in an 
admirable work, “Echoes of the Universe,” by 
the Rev. H. Christmas. From his remarks Ave 
learn that the Hebrew Avord Nachasch, used by 
Moses in the book of Genesis, and which in our 
Bible is translated “serpent,” is not tbe term 
usually so rendered, but one of a peculiar 
character^ and concerning the interpretation of 
which no divines have ever been perfectly 
satisfied. There are certain terms in tbe Hebrew 
which are sometimes applied to evil spirits; 
such are “Nachasch,” “ Leviathan,” “Behemoth,” 
tliough by tbe two latter we understand 
respectively the crocodile and the hippopotamus. 
Dr. Adam Clarke, the able commentator, has 
taken much trouble to prove that the Nachasch, 
so far from being a serpent at all, was rather 
an animal of tho monkey kind ; and he thinks it 
probable that it may have been that wbioh wo 
call an ourang-outang, oi”, perhaps, the chim- 
panzee : such a theory only shows what 
extraordinary notions are sometimes entertained 
by men of learning and much study. The 
Rabbinical writers have promulgated some 
strange stories respecting the Temptation in 
Eden : one of tho most absurd ie, that tlio 
Nachasch of Paradise had the form of a camel 
and was transformed into a Serpent afterwards ; 
that Sammael, the Tempter, whom we may 
presume to bo Satan, came to Eve riding upon the 
back of the camel, and on her remarking to 
him that God had forbidden them to touch tho 
tree, which was not tho truth, he obtained 
power over her through the falsehood, and 
pushing , her against the tree, said, “ thou hast 
touched the tree and art not dead, neither shalb 
thou die if thou eat the fruit.” 

It must however be admitted that the highest 
authorities who in modem times have written 
upon this'subject, agree that tbe agent by whom 
the fall of our first parents w'as consummated 
took absolutely the form of a serpent, but of 
one gifted with intelligence of a high order. 

The question after all being speculative, and 
incapable of any satisfactory or certain solution, 
it may perhaps be asked Avhy it is noticed here at 
all ; our reply is, first that the sculpture of M. 
Vande Yonne naturally suggests such a reference ; 
and secondly, that the remarks we have made 
might be the means of inducing a departure 
from the general conventional treatment artists 
give to a subject which admits of change Avitliout 
a compromise of truth, inasmuch as tho tmth 
can never really be ascertained. 

This group, which is in niarblo, was in tho 
Great , Exhibition of 1851: tho name of tho 
sculptor is noAV to us, nor are we acquainted 
with any other of his works. M. Yande Yenne, 
as wo have ascertained, is a native of Bois le Due, 
in Holland, and was a pupil of the Royal 
Academy of Antwerp ; but ho resides in Rome, 
where this figure was executed in 1840. The 
modelling of Eve inclines rather too much to the 
masculine iu tho fullness of her lower limbs, 
but the upper portion of the figure is good, and 
the expression, of the face — pleasure mingled 
with apprehension— is happily rendered* 
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THE TEIAL EOE LIBEL 

AGAINST THE EDITOR OP THE « ART-JOURNAL” 

[Tt will no doubt be expected by our subscribers 
and the public that we give a full report of 
this trial : tbe first, we believe, of tbe kind on 
record. We shall do so — copying the details 
from the sevei’al newspapers of Warwickshire — 
the Bmnin^/ham Jouo'nal, the Birmingham Qa- 
the Birmingham Mercury, the Learning- 
ton Conner, the Wai'wicl^shire Advertiser, &c. : 
and at the close we shall offer such remarks 
as we consider demanded by the occasion — 
such as we believe will justify us in public 
estimation in reference to the course we have 
taken,] • 

WAEWICK ASSIZES. 

HART V. HALL. 

March 28, — Before Baron Alderson and a 
Special Jury. 

The plaintiff laid the venue in Warwickshire ; 
a privilege to which he was entitled. 

Mr. Macaulay (Q,C.) and Mr. Hayes were 
counsel for the plaintiff, Mr. John Smith, 
of Birmingham, was his attorney. For the 
defendant, Mr. Mellor (Q.O.) and Mr, Field 
were counsel, and his attornies were Messrs. 
Baxter, Eose, & Norton, of Loudon. 

The damages were laid at one thousand 
pounds. 

The declaration states : — 

1st. That the plaintiff before and at the 
time of committing the several grievances 
hereinafter mentioned carried on the trade 
and business of a pictoe-dealer, and 
thereby made profits and earned his living ; 
yet the defendant, well knowing the pre- 
mises, falsely and maliciously printed and 
published in a periodical publication called 
tbe Art-Journal of and concerning the 
plaintiff and of and concerning him in the 
way of his trade and business the words 
following, that is to say — “ Picture Dealing 
— a ‘ Sale ’ at Birmingham ” (meaning that 
the plaintiff had had a sale of pictures at 
Birmingham which was a fraudulent and 
dishonest transaction on the part of the 
plaintiff), &c, &c. 

The deelai'ation then sets forth the libel 
as published in the Art- Journal for October. 

2nd. — ^And also that the defendant, well 
knowing the premises, falsely and mali- 
ciously again printed and published in 
another and subsequent number of the said 
publication, called the Art-Journal, of and 
eoncernine: the plaintiff and of and con- 
cerning him in the way of his said trade 
and business, and of and concerning the 
libel in the first count set forth, the words 
following (that is to say), ^‘^The Picture 
Sale at Birmingham,” &c. 

The declaration then sets forth the libel, as 
published in the Art-Journal for November. 

3rd. By means of the committing of the said 
several grievances, the plaintiff was greatly 
injured in his said trade and business of a 
picture dealer, and divers persons whose 
* names are to the plaintiff unknown refused 

to buy pictures of the plaintiff, and divers 
pictures of the plaintiff which he had for 
sale remained unsold, and divers others sold 
for less prices than they otherwise would 
have done, and his said trade and business, 
and the profits made by him therein' fell, 
and he was, and is otherwise injured. 

And the plaintiff claims one thousand 
pounds. 

The defendant justified : and put in the 
several pleas here following in justification : 

1. The defendant, for a first plea, says 
that he is not guilty.* 

2. And for a second plea as to so much 
of the said alleged libels as alleges or 
imputes that the plaintiff knowingly and 
deceitfully advertised for sale, and sold at 
the said sale of pictures at Birmingham, 
divers pictures, as and for the production 
of some of the most renowned artists of 
England, well knowing that the same were 
not the productions of such artists, the 
defendant says that the said allegations 
were and ate true. And that the said 
pictures in this plea above mentioned were 
not the productions, as the plaintiff well 
knew, of the artists whose names were 
mentioned in the catalogue put forward by 
the plaintiff at the said sale as the painters 
thereof, but were the works of other and very 
inferior artists as the plaintiff well knew, 
and were of much less value as the plaintiff 
well knew, than the same would have been 
had they been the genuine productions of 
the artists mentioned in the said catalogue 
as the painters thereof ; and the defendant 
says that by means of the premises in the 
plea, many persons who were ignorant 
thereof became purchasers of such pictures 
as aforesaid at the said sale, and were 
thereby deceived as to the true character of 
the pictures which were so produced. 

3. And for a third plea as to so much of 
the said alleged libel in the first count as 
alleges the defendant was a notorious dealer 
in pictures. And that his name was suffi- 
ciently well known eveiywhere to put 
people on their guard. And that the said 
sale at Birmingham proceeded from a very 
suspicious source. And as to so much of 
the libel in the second count, as refers to 
the character of the said pai*ty, (meaning 
the plaintiff) who commissioned the said 
auctioneers to sell, and whose former sales 
had been so notorious, the defendant says, 
that the character of the plaintiff’ as a dealer 
in pictures had been long before the said 
sale at Birmingham, and then was disre- 
putable, and that the plaintiff was generally 
known and considered amongst persons 
dealing in pictures as a person of had repu- 
tation as a dealer therein. To wit that 
the plaintiff had before then long been a 
dealer in pictures, and repeatedly offered 
for sale and sold as such dealer pictures as 
and for the productions of some of the most 
renowned artists, well knowing that the 
same were not. And whichm had been 
subsequently and before the alleged publi- 
cation discovered not to be the productions 
of such artist. But productions of other 
and very inferior artists, and of much less 
value than the same would have been had 
the same been the genuine productions of 
renowned artists as before mentioned. And 
thereby many persons had. been deceived 
in their purchases of such inferior produc- 
tions. And had been defrauded of the 
money paid by them for the purchase 
thereof. And which sales and the value 
thereof had before the alleged publication 
become publicly known, ^d also in this 
count that the plaintiff had at various, and 
many times and places, to wit at Bir- 
mingham and Preston, and elsewhere in 
England, publicly sold pictures as aforesaid, 
and at such sales, or some or one of them, 
had suppressed his true name on the occa- 
sion of offering pictures for public sale. And 
had given to the auctioneers commissioned by 
him publicly to sell pictures at such sale or 
sales a suimame which was afterwards dis- 

covered to be a false and untrue surname. 

And fraudulently suppressed his true name 
at such sale with a view to deceive the said 
auctioneers, and the public attending such 
sale. 

4. And for a fourth plea being to so much 
of the second count as alleges or impntes that 
the plaintiff before the said sale at Bir- 
mingham had been guilty of knowingly and 
deceitfully selling as genuine productions of 
artists of celebrity, pictures which as he 
then well knew were not the productions of 
such artists ; the defendant says that the 
said allegations were and are true, and that 
the said plaintiff was thereby guilty of fraud 
and dishonesty as a picture dealer. 

Mr. Macaulay, in opening; the plaintill’^g case, 
spoke at considerable length. He said that his 
client, who was a picture-dealer, having very nu- 
merous and extensive transactions in various pai'ta 
of England, in ancient and modem pictures, had 
come forward to vifk redress against Samuel Garter 

Hall, who was editor of tho Ajrt- Journal, for one 
of the most deliberate, as well as one of the most 
scandalous and audacious, libels that it had ever 
fallen to his (Mr. Macaulay’s) lot to bring before 
a jury. Mr. Hart complained that he had been 
libelled in the way of Ms trade as a picture-dealer : 
and in the articles to which he (Mr. M.) would 
draw theii’ attention I^Ii’, Hall had avowed his 
iutention of ruining the business carried on by 
the plaintiff. Tho immediate provocaiion for 
this appeared to have taken place in the early 
part of the autumn of 1854, in a sole of pictures 
conducted for the plaintiff by Messrs. Ludlow & 
Robinson, at Birmingham. Mr. Hart was possessed 
of a large stock of pictui*es, and, like other dealers, 
had them in all parts of the country ; for instance, 
he had no particiilar warehouse in which they were 
placed in Manchester, Birmmgham, Exeter, &c., 
but he was accustomed to receive advances from 
auctioneers, who afterwards offered the pictures 
for sale by auction, and whenever it was necessary 
for Mm to realise a portion of his stock he brought 
together particular pictures in a partiouloi* loca- 
lity, and there offered them for sale. In this in- 
stance Mr. Hart, through the agency of Messrs. 

Ludlow & Sobiason, adveifised the salo of “a 
collection of .splendid and authentic pamtmgs by 
tbe great masters of the modem British School.^" 

The sale had taken place on Thursday, the 31st 
of August, and Friday, the 1st of Septemuer, and it 
was to be conducted on certain published conditions, 
and on a certain guai'antee of autlienticity. The 
learned counsel proceeded to read the conditions of 
sale, wMch were of the usual character in such 
cases, Messrs. Ludlow & Eobiuson had prefixed 
to the catalogue a note to the following effect : — 

“ That in the event of a doubt arising as to tho 
genuineness of the pictimes of any living artist, 
purchased and guaranteed at the time of offering, 
the purohasGi*s might, previous to pa'^nnent, submit 
them to the artists themselves — the expense of 
doing so, should the pictures be repudiated, to be 
borne by the vendor, and the sale annulled ; hut in 
case of their verification the expense to he borne by 
the purchaser.” The catalogue had been pre- 
viously extensively distributed, and ample oppor- 
tunity had thus been offered for testing the 
genuineness of tho works which were to be brought 
to sale. Although provision had been made for a 
reference to the artists, and although nearly the 
whole of the pictures had been sold, there had not 
been a reference to any artist, and no purchaser, 
even after the articles in the. Art- Journal, had 
come forwai'd to express a doubt as to the genuine- 
ness of any of the pictures. Turning to the articlo 
in the Ari-Joiirnal of the 1st of October, 'the 
learned counsel said the jury would discover in the 
construction of its wording a sneer at Mr. Hart, 
assuming that his name was “ Moses,” wMch it 
was not. Mr. Hart’s name happening to be Louis , 
Joseph.” 'Whatever the motive, they would find 
that this article Avas inspired by the deepest per- 
sonal maUguiW, and was, in all respects, one of 
the worst libels he had seen. It might he that 

Mr. Hall’s own collection of pictures had not been 
garnished with the amplitude he deshed from bir. 

Hart’s stock, or it might bo that tho iutercoiu’so 
between the picture-dc^ei* and the editor had not 
been of the most polite description; whether that 
were so or not, the malignity by which tho libels 
, were dictated could not be a matter of doubt. Tho 
article of the 1st of October, wMch the leaimed 
counsel read and commented on at length, drew 
^ attention to the fact of the editor having treated on 

J the subject of pictui'e-dealing, and instanced deal- 
, ings of Mshonest practices in. “ the xu'oductions of 
famous masters of the ancient school,” 

* Our readers are no doubt aware tliat this general 
plea of * ‘ not guilty ” is merely a form of law : the author 
^ ship of the articles was from the first admitted by tlic 
' defendant : but it did not follow that they wen 
1 libels " until so pronounced by a jury. 


2 Or 
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Mr. Macaulay hero read the libel, as de- 
tailed iu the pleadings, and continued— 

Tho import of tlie above article w<as obvious. It 
charged Mr. Hart witli a distinct fraud, and upon 
no better knowledge than a priced catalogue and 
mere surmises. — IVIr. Macttulay then read a corres- 
pondencu Avhicli had taken place hetweeu the legal 
adviser of the plaiiitift’ and Mr. Yirtue, publisher 
of the AH- Journal^ Mr. Ilallj tho defendant, and 
his agents. Mr. Hall had written acknowledging 
himself the author of tho article of tho 1st of 
October, and iu answer to a second letter from Mr. 
Smith (the plaiutiil“*s attorney), Mr. Hall had 
referred him to liis solicitors. Mr. Smith had 
written to iicssrs. Baxter & Co., on tho 13th of 
October, asking Mr. Hall to apologise, but to tliis an 
answer hud been returned stating that Mr. Hall 
saw no course open to him than that of defendmg 
any action which might bo brought and adding 
that he (Mr, Hall) had no other feeling or motive 
in tliG matter than tho discharge of his duty as 
editor of the Art-Joimial. It had not (continued 
the learned couusol) occurred to Mr, Hall that he 
had anoUier duty to perform — Ma duty to society. 
It was a, mistake in Mm to suppose that he was 
perfonning his duty by writing such artidcs as 
might appear to him to make the Art- Journal a 

E rolitiible investment. The sense of duty by wliich 
.e seemed to be actuated was to make tho best of a 
commercial tmderfaldng. One would have supposed 
that after an action had boon threatened Mr. Htill 
would not again have -wiittcn upon the subject 
until tho iasuo had been decided. He appeared, 
however, in tho interval before his next publication 
to have been endeavouring to got up a ease, and 
although they had not boon so fortunate as to got hold 
of all his correfipondcncc, they had a letter which 
ho had written to Mr. Walker, who ivus an artist in 
Biraiingham, and Secretary to tho Society of Artists 
there. [The letter from Mr. Hall to itr. Walker 
was hero read. It was dated the 20th of October, 
and in it Mr. Hall asked for inforniatioiij stating 
tliat ho was fighting the battle of tho artist. lie 
appealed to Mr, Walker, as an artist, for any aid 
ho could give liiin. He understood that Mr. Walker 
had purchased a picture at tho sale and asked for 
particular, The attempt to iish up a case against 
tlie dealer, tickling ns that might bo to the vanity 
of a local artist, was defeated by Mr. Walker’s can- 
dour. Mr. Walker had replied, stating that, as far 
as he could judge, he had never a(‘eii a more genuine 
collection of pictures. Tho sale, in his opinion, had 
been most honourably conducted, and he thought 
that Messrs. Ludlow Eobinson would not connect 
themselves with any nuestionable transactions. lie 
therefore advised the dofondant to settle the matter 
as quickly as possible. TIio next number of the 
Art-Journal (continued Mr. Jilacaulay) had ap- 
peared on the ist of Kovember, and, although ]\lr. 
Hall had received this letter from Mr, Walker, ho 
deliberately printed another article. In that article 
strictures in the previous libel upon tho auctioneers, 
relative to the conditions of the sale, w'cro with- 
drawn, and their high respectability admitted. 

Mi\ Macaulay here read the article of 
Kovemher 1, 


After the defendant had refused tho fair offer of 
testing the genuineness of tho pictures, his at- 
torneys wrote to Mr. Smith, the plaintiff's solicitor, 
ns it was supposed to renew tho offer, and naming 
certain pictures, the genuineness of which was to 
be ascertained. Mr. Smith wrote a reply, expreis- 
sing Ms willingness to do so; but, before doing 
that, required to know what course tho defendant 
meant to_ take if the enquiries established tho 
authenticity of the works. IMessrs. Baxter & Gh. 
answered that then the defendant would admit that 
ho had written imder a mistaken impres-sion, and, 
in apologising, express regret for the reflections he 
had made on the Birmingham sale. Mr. Smith, on 
the part of tho plaintiff, said ho could not accept such 
an apology ; that for a series of years the defendant 
. had^ persecuted tho plaintiff, and deskoyed Ms 
business ; but that, as the plaintiff did not require 
mere money compensation, he wished for a detailed 
statement of tlio facts on which the defendant 
relied, and the names of the parties from whom ho 
had received his infonnation—a retraction as full 
and ample as the libel — an apology, the foim and 
substance of wMch were to be settled by some 
^tleman to be named, and inserted in the Art^ 
Jomnatf the Thrtes^ and the Birmingham papers, 
am the costs to be settled. In reply to that the 
^fendanf spttomey repudiated the no^n of terms 
compromise, amd the action went on, The de- 



woro practised ; that tho plaintiff was kno"\vn as a 
person of bad reputation as a dealer in pictures, 
who had long been in the habit of deceiving and 
defrauding persons by pictine sales, and for that 
purpose had suppressed Iiis tme name. Tliis plea 
(said tho learned counsel) was to enable tho cle- 
lendaut to enter upon some circumstances in con- 
nection with a forty or fifty years’ life, duiing 
wliich Mr. Hart had been before the public ; but 
in support of this general imputation upon the 
plaintiff’s mode of dealing, only a few pictures had 
Ijeen named by tho defendant. Tho learned counsel 
then staled the nature of the ovidence which ho 
should call in support of Ms case, and said that in 
tho meantime ho would call upon the jury to bo 
careful to do justice iu behalf of liis client in regard 
to tho scandalous, unjust, and audacious libel wMch 
tho defendant had published against Mm, 

Evidence was then taken on behalf of 
the plaintiff : 

Mr. Joseph Ludlow, examined by Mr. Hayes, 
said he was tui auctioneer in Binningham, and Jitid 
been so for many years. In September la.st he was 
instructed by Mr. Hart to offer some pictures for 
sale, and issued a catalogue (a copy of wliich was 
handed to the witness,) Tho catalogue was pub- 
lished about a weeic before the sale, which had been 
extensively advertised for two months. The pic- 
tures were on view the day before tho first day’s 
sale, and on tho morning of the second day. The 
catalogues were extensively cLrculated by Ms own 
instructions. Nearly all tho pictures were de- 
scribed as tho works of Imng artists, and ho 
believed copies of the catalogues were sent to 
artists, but not to those whoso names were men- 
tioned in it. As to tho guarantee, Mr. Hart 
desired to guarantee every pictine, and wished, if 
they were not proved to be genuine, they should 
be forfeited to the purchasers without payment; 
but witness altered the guarantee to the foim in 
which it was printed. There were in Birmiughjim 
many collectors of picture.^, and a number of 
artists and picture -dealers, many of whom attended 
the sale. Tliero was no trap or tiick intended in 
the conditions of sale. Nearly the whole of tho 
pictures were sold. The sale was to a certain 
extent compulsory, as witness had advanced money 
on tho pictures, and required repayment. He hall 
not had any complaints made that the picture's 
were not genuine ; but he had an application from 
a gentleman for tlic acldros.s of Jlr. Ivonnedy, one 
of tho artists named ; ho gave tho addi’esis, but 
heard uotliing more from the gentlemmu Witness 
Mtorwarcls instructed Ms own solicitor to com- 
mence uu action for libel against Mr. Hall, who 
made an apology and paid costs. — In cross-exami- 
nation tho witness said that this was his first 
transaction with Mr. Hart. He did not Imow that 
it was the practice of auctioneers to advanco 
money to dealers before a sale took place. Hiirt 
had proposed to hbn at the same time to make an 
advanco upon the pictures and to sell. He did 
not learn from Hart that Mr. Chesshire had refused 
to make an advance. Mr. Hart prepared the cata- 
logue, wMch witness revised. The description of 
Sir Peter Lely’s picture (No. 29) was supplied by 
;Mr. Hart, The picture was described as “shoArfug 
tho germ of Lely’s beauty.” It sold for throe 
guineas — (loud laughter). Ho had seen several 
printed catalogues, but not those of sales at Nor- 
wich, Leeds, or Preston. The sale included a 
picture by Mr, Fiuricr, called ‘‘Putting Salt on 
Ilia Tail;” but witness did not remember the 
picture, nor did he kiioAv Avhothcr it Avas like an 
ongruA'ing which was handed up to him. The 
picture was not sold. There Avere also two pictures, 

VicAvs in Itai}’ by Do Hiiesch, avMcIi the cata- 
logue described us being Avortliy of being examined 
Avitli a microscope ; but they Avero not sold. He 
had a mai’ked catalogue of tlio reserved value of 
the pictures, and was to use Ms oAvn discretion. 
The reserved bid for Do Hueach’s pictures was 5 
guineas each, hut the last bidding Avas 6 guineas for 
the pah. — ^Mr. lilollor then read from the catalogue 
a description of a picture called “Mnsidora,” 
wliich AAT-tness said Avas not sold, though 23 guineas 
were bid, tho reserve being 25 guineas. No. 84, 
“The Disconsolate,” Avas likoAvise unsold, the 
reserve price being 20 guineas, and tho highest bid 
being 154 guineas. These pictiu’es wore by Frost. 
A Stanfield, described as being “scientific and 
rich,” Avas sold for 27 guineas. Tlie “ Falls of 
Tivoli/’ by Tinner, sold for 13 guineas; and a 
“Study of Eocks,” by Muller, framed, sold for 
I 3 guineas, hut it was a mere sketch. No. 50, “A 
Brees^ day off Kent,” by Muller, sold for 
11. Vfs. (lit) No. 62, “ Soutney’s House on the 
; Thames,” by Muller, sold for 5| guineas ; No. 38, 
“A Bacchante,” by Etfy, sold for 5k guineas; 

I No. 5, “ Tho Homeless Hindoo,” by Poole, framed. 

I sold for \h 16s. ; and No. 98, ‘♦A Kiver Scene,” 


by W. Collins, E.A., was unsold, the Mghest bid 
being 12 guineas ; No. 91, five vieAvs by Turner, 
E.A., Avas sold for 8 guineas ; thoy were 3 niniaturo 
vicAVS. — On rc-exaraination the Avitness said that 
Sir Peter Lely and Mr. Turner were not hving at 
tho time of tho .sale ; and he did not guarantee any 
pictures except those by living artists, but believed 
he told the bidders that he should not settle Avitli 
his employer until tho purchasers Avero satisfied. 

Mr. Charles Bhcli, examined by Mr. Macaulay, 
stated that ho resided at Edgbaston. Ho examined 
the pictures at the sale. Ho had been a purchaser 
of pictures, and had very largely both bought and 
sold ; indeed, he had recently sold many thousand 
ounds’ Avoi'th of modern pictures. It Avas M.s 
elief that the pictures sold by LucUoav & Eobinson 
AA^ero genuine ; some of the pictures he knew avoII, 
as they had belonged to himself, and he had sold 
them to or exchanged them with Mr. Hart. Wit- 
ness bought tho Stanfield, and had since sold it to 
Mr. Foster, of Stourton Castle. Ho knew Muller’s 
picture, “ William of Deloraino,” Avhich ho had 
sold to Hart, having himself pmohased it at 
Muller’s .sale. Ho believed it to he genuine. At 
this particular sale he bought ten or a do;!5cn 
pictures — three or four pictures by Cox, and some 
diUAvings by Cox, a Stanfield, a Kennedy, and a 
Muller. He was perfectly satisfied Avith their 
genuineness— never more so. He had loiown Mr. 
Hart for sixteen years, ^ and had bought very im- 
ortant pictures from him, Hia transactions Avitli 
im might bo counted by many thousands of 
pounds. Hart had ahvays acted in those transac- 
tions as a atraightfoi’Avard honourable dealer. — On 
cross-examination by Mr.^ Mellor, Avitiiess said he 
did not rember Farrier’s picture. A small Stanfield 
Avas handed up to mtness, Avho said it was tho one 
he bought. He thought it Avas by Stanfield Avhen 
he bought it, but a doubt haA'ing arisen he took it 
to London, and put it into tlie hands of Mr. 
Gambart to bo submitted to Mr. Stanfield, but did 
not knoAV tlie result. Four or five of the pictures 
at the sale had belonged to AvitncRS, three or four 
being Cox’s pictures, AAhich he Avas very glad to 
buy back again. Witness last saw Hart a fortnight 
ago in Binningham. Ho had not seen Mm tliat 
day. 

Mr, John Eaton Walker, exammed by Mr. Hayes, 
said ho was an artist residing at Birmingham, and 
had for twelve months past been Secretary of tho 
Society of Artists there. Ho inspected the pictures 
at Messrs. Ludlow’s sale in September, and being 
acquainted Avith tho style of tho artists, Ms opinion 
Avas that the pictures generally Averc genuine. 
Ho recGiA’’cd a letter, dated October 20, from Mr. 
Hall, in reference to the sale ; it was tho same 
letter wMeh had been read, and on the 30tli of that 
month he Avinte tho answer which had been read. 
Ho afterwards received a letter from Mr. Hall, 
dated November 1, stating that the defendant had 
better evidence as to the genuineness than mtness 
could give, and adding that if he knew much of 
the career of Mr. Hart ho Avould have suspicions 
also.* Witness bought a chaAving attributed to 


^ Tho folloAving is the con*osponcTcneo between Mr. 
Walker and the defendant. Mr. Walker did not explain 
Ainder wbat circnmatancoa he handed over to the plain- 
tiff’s attorney two letters written to him hy Mr, Hall, in 
stnet and honourable conjldence 

‘*4, Lancaster Place, London, October 20. 

Boar Sir — ^You ai’e probably aware that actions have 
been brought against mo for an article in tho Art- 
Journal, entitled ‘A Picture Sale at Birmingham.’ I 
am fighting tho battle of the artist, and as an artist I 
apply to you for any aid you can give. I understand 
you purchased a picture at that sale. May I ask you 
for particulars concerning it, and any other information 
you may consider to bo useful that I should know. I 
am sure I may reckon on the co-operation of all who, 
like you, are engaged in Art, and I shall greatly thank 
you for the information for which I ask, &c. 

“S. 0. Hall.” 

Mr. WaMer replied in tho following terms 

'•16, Crescent, Birmingham, October 30, 1804, 
‘'Dear Sir — I am in receipt of yours of the 20th, 
Asdiich I should have answered earlier, but have been 
from home. With respect to the sale in question, I can 
only say that Jis far as I am able to judge, a more 
genuine collection of pictures I certainly never saw 
offered for public competition. I am also most perfectly 
satisfied in my otvn mind that it was most honourably 
conducted, the auctioneem, Messrs, Ludlow & Robin- 
son, being incapable of acting otherwise. I was there- 
fore much surprised when I read the article in the AH- 
Jonmal, The chief buyei-s were gentlemen of acknow- 
ledged taste, and to whom a large number of the 
pictures Avere ‘old friends.’ Tho sale, moreover, I 
have reason to believe, Avas unreserved m tho strictest 
sense of the word, and gave the most unqualified satis- 
faction to all present, I cannot, therefore, but think 
that you were misinformed from beginning to end on 
the matter, wliich is to he regretted, as from all that I 
con loam the feeling here in favour ot the auctioneei-s 
is very strong indeed ; and really, if I may venture to 
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HacHse, with, which he was perfectly satisfied, and 
afterwards was offered by Mr. Hart an advance on 
the price he had given. ‘Witness gave seven 
guineas for the drawing, and Mr. Hart gave liiin 
ten pounds afterwards. 

Mr. Wm. Hohnes said he w'as an auctioneer and 
picture-dealer at Birmingham, and in the latter 
capacity he attended the sale and bought there. 
The coueetion seemed to him to be genuine. He 
had resold the pictures he bought, and had had no 
complaints about them. 

Ml*. Charles Hawker said he was a picture-dealer 
at Manchester. He Imew the plaintiff', and had sold 
him thi*ee or four of the pictures which were genuine . 
He had dealt wdth Hai-t for seventeen years, pro- 
bably to the extent of 700^. or 800^. a year. Ho 
had never had occasion to find fault mth him. — 
Cross-examined. He had recently bought a “ Cot- 
tage Interior” by Frederick Goodall, but was not 
aware that it was not by Frederick Goodall. He 
did not know that the word Frederick” was 
vTitten over an erasure. 

Mr. Macaulay objected to these questions, and 
the Judge ruled that they could not be put. His 
lordship also expressed liis dislilce to pleading that 
two hundred pictures were not genuine because 
tln*ee or four of them might not be so. 

Mr, W. H. Kennedy said he was an artist in 
London, and had painted the Academy gold medal 
pictirre of 1835. The pictmes attributed to him in 
the catalogue were painted by bim ; in tbe instance 
of the “ Musidora,” he painted the landscape and 
Mr. Frost painted the figure. He had knoivn Mr. 
Hart for seven or eight years, and had always found 
him honourable in his dealings. — Cross-examined. 
Witness had painted the back-ground of the “ Mu- 
sidora” after the figm’e had been painted, the 
picture being brought to him for that pui’pose by 
Mr. Hart. He did not ask Mr. FrosFs permission 
before painting on the pictures.* 

express an opinion, I should aay by all means settle tho 
matter as soon and as quietly as possible. — Tours, &c. 

“ J. B, Wapkeb.’' 

To this letter Mr. Hall replied 

“Dear Sir— -I thank you for the courtesy of your 
reply. Although I entirely exonerate the auctioneers 
from all wilM blame in reference to the sale of pictures 
in Birmingham, and as I think you will say, have made 
them ample amends, you are greatly mistaken In con- 
sidering the pictures sold to he, all of them, the pro- 
ductions of the artists to whom they are attributed, I, 
who did not see them, would not presume to differ 
from you, who did, but that I have evidoiice better even 
than yours. You have not answered my question as 
to whether you bought a picture at that sale ; what 
you gave for it ; aud by whom it was purported to be 
painted. Will you do me the courtesy of answering 
these questions? I am fighting no battle of my own, 
but I am fighting that of the artists, and T humbly 
think that I have a right to ask for their aid. To me 
such a contest can bring only vexation aud labour at 
tho best, save and except that recompense which at- 
tends every man who has the couscioiisuesa of having 
done his duty and been useful. If you knew as much 
as I do of the career of Mr. Lewis (not Louis) Hart, you 
would readily have ‘ suspicions,' as I have had. And I 
as fully believe that it would have been just tbe same 
with Messrs, Ludlow & Eobiusou,— Yours, <fec. 

“S. C. Hall." 

* The following two letters were written by Mr. Hall 
to Air, Kennedy ; that gentleman having, in an answer 
to the first letter, replied in the affirmative 

“October, 13, 1854. 

“Dear Sir — It is right that I should apologise for the 
question I am about to put to you. It is simply this : 
Did you ever paint a picture hi conjunction with Mr. 
Frost? or have you ever painted any part of a picture 
of which part has been painted by Wm ? I find in a 
catalogue of pictui'es sold m September last at Birming- 
ham, a picture to which are appended the names of 
‘Kennedy and Frost,’ it is entitled ‘ Musidora,' and is 
described in tho catalogue as ‘in the very finest manner 
of these favourite painters.' I find also in the same 
catalogue a picture (entitled ‘ After the Bath ') named 
as described by Frost, of which it is said ‘ the rich land- 
scape hachgroiind U hy Kennedy.' It would be an insult 
to you to imagine you to have painted parts of these 
two pictures, unless in conjunction with Mr. Frost ; and 
therefore the first part of my question might suffice 
without tho latter. For especial reasons, however, it is 
essential that I put both ; and I tmst you will not con- 
sider me rude in doing so, or in asking you to oblige me 
with your answers as soon as possible. 

“ Your’s very -truly, 

“ — Kennedy, Esq. S. C. Hall." 

“October 17. 

“Dear Sir — If I understand you rightly, it is too true 
that you have been guilty of working upon and adding 
to the picture of a brother artist— that artist being 
alive, living a very short distance from yon, witn whom 
you are acquainted, and who enjoys a high and honoui- 
able reputation. And that yon have done this without 
the knowledge of such brother artist. It is nob for mo 
here to comment on such a procedure, although it will 
imquestionably be my duty to do so elsewhere. Two 
actions for libel have been brought against me for having 


Ml*. George Henry Phillips^ an auctioneer, of 
Bond-street, London, said be sold pictures exten- 
sively, and nad sold to Mr. Hart the small Stanfield 
referred to in the trial, but be did not ^larantee it, 
tbougb tbe person for "wboin be sold it called it a 
Stanfield. Mr. Hart seemed to doubt tbe originality 
of tbe pictme, and proposed to return it witbin a 
month on proof that it was not genuine. TYitness 
assented to this, and tbe picture was not returned. 
— Cross-examined. It was sold either for 15^. or 
ISl, If guaranteed it wonld not have been worth 
much more. If an early work it would not, 

Mr. Kobert TYinstanley said be was an auctioneer 
at Liverpool, and bad twice sold pictures for Mr. 
Hart ; in both instances be believed the piotui-es to 
be genuine. 

Mr. Frederick "W. Hooper, picture-dealer, of 
London, said be was acquainted with tbe works of 
modern artists. He attended tbe sales at Buining- 
bam, and recognised pictm*es by Baxter, Collins, 
Lee, Cooper, and Lingelbacb, as pictm*es be bad 
himself sold to Mr. Hai’t. Those were genuine pic- 
tures, and this opinion applied to the general 
collection. He bought back for 8^. tbe Lingelbacb 
be bad sold to Hart. He sold it to Hart for con- I 
siderably more than that sum. — Cross-examined. 
'Witness sold tbe Colbns, a marine view, to Hart 
for 30/. be thought ; tbe Lee for 501. or 60/. ; and 
tbe Cooper for 100/. or more. They were not large 
pictures. He bought all tbe pictures be had men- 
tioned privately, but not from the mtiats. 

Mr. Joseph Gillott, merchant, of Bumingbam, 
said be bad bought a great maiw modern pictures, 
and knew tbe artists’ styles. He bad dealt vdtli 
Hai’t to tbe extent of some thousands. He did not 
see tbe collection which was sold W Messrs. 
Ludlow & Eobinson. An Etty, a Bacchante, 
was shown to witness, which be iDelieved be bad 
sold to Hart, having himself bought it from Mr. 
Etty. — Cross-examined. He believed be purchased 
the pictiue from Etty, but did not recollect tbe 
date, nor tbe price be gave for it. He beKeved tbe 
whole figure to have been painted by Etty. It was 
about five or six years since be sold it to Hart. A 
gi'eat many years ago Hart used to take pens of wit- 
ness for pictures, but not lately, 

Mr. Macaulay said that this tvas the 
plaintiff’s case. He could not ask the 
learned Judge to wait until tbe plaintiff 
himself arrived to he examined, as he 
would not reach Warwick before half-past 
two o’clock. At that time he would tender 
the plaintiff for examination. 

His lordship said he should not permit 
that, but he would leave it to Mr. Mellor 
to call him if he chose. 

Mr. Mellor said the defendant had made 
every effort to find the plaintiff, hut could 
not. The learned gentleman added that be 
perfectly understood the present trick i that 
there was no intention to let Mr. Hart ap- 
pear : that, in fact, they dared not call him. 

Mr. Mellor, Q.C., for tbe defendant, addi’essed 
tbe jury at great length, describing tiie defendant 
as a gentleman well Icnown in tbe literary world, 
as tbe husband of a lady of great celebnty, and 
who, although nominally a barrister- at-law, bad, 
for many years, devoted himself to literature and 
the fine arts, and as Editor of tbe Art- Journal bad 
sought to promote a better taste, and a truer appre- 
ciation of works of Art, and to purge tbe trade of 
ictm’e- dealing of tbe frauds by which it bad long 
een distinguished. Those frauds were most 
notorious, and did infinite mischief to Ai’t in this 
country, and tbe Journal bad done much to im- 
prove the taste, so perverted. Tbe attention of tbe 
Editor bad, some years ago, been called to tbe 
subject of pictures by old masters, tbe manufacture 
of wbicb bad gone to snob an extent that it was 
said there were sold in England, every year, more 
of the ancient schools than could be found in all 
Europe together. This was tbe first time that even 
a threat bad been held out against tbe defendant, 
of legal proceedings, and so distinguished was tbe 
approbation be bad received that be was permitted 

written and printed in tlia AH-Jow'nal tbe article en- 
titled ‘ A Picture Sale at Birmingham. ’ It is my duty 
not only to defend myself, but to expose a system which 
is subversive of all professional honour, aud I give you 
timely notice that I shall subpoena you at the trials 
which aro to ensue. — Your faithful servant, 

“S. 0. Hall.” 

It is worthy of remark that when Mr. Hall commu- 
nicated to Mr. Frost his apprehension that Mr. Kennedy 
had been guilty of this act, Mr, Frost in the strongest 
possible terms expressed Uis hehef that Mr, Kennedy 
could not have so acted — adding “he would no more 
have done so to tno than I should have done so to him." 


access to tbe private collections of tbe most illus- 
trious personages in tbe realm, to illustrate tbe 
pages of bis publications. Upon the publisher of tbe 
Art-Joiirntu being widtten to, Mi*. Hall did not hesi- 
tate to avow himself tbe author of tbe article ; and no 
doubt that be was induced to write it upon tbe faith 
of infomation applied to him. Upon the question 
is Mr. ETart?” tbe learned counsel com- 
mented severely upon tbe fact that Mr. Hart was 
not put into the witness-box ; although every 
efibrt bad been made by tbe defendant to discover 
bis whereabouts, and bring bim face to face with 
tbe jury, who wonld see, in tbe coiurse of tbe case, 
why the plaintiff should keep out of tho way. As 
fai’ back as 1842, the plaintiff, Hart, bad called 
upon Mr. Farnell of Horwicb, and oft'ered him fom* 
pictures (which tbe leaimed counsel specified) as 
forming part of a nobleman’s collection of the old 
masters, one of wliicb was bought by Mr. FameU 
at an exorbitant price, and tbe others, on being 
sold by auction, did not realise more than 561, or 
27/. each, although offered to bim origbiaUy for 
400/. or 200/. If those bad been genuine pictures, 
it would have been easy for tbe plaintiff' to have 
gone to London, and in quarters, of whose respecta- 
bility and solvency there could have been no 
question, obtaiaed tbe prices be demanded. Tbe 
one pm-ebased by Mr. Farnell bad tmned out 
of very inferior character, Tbe plaintiff' was, 
what is teebuically called, a “ picture-piekler” — 
j one who got inferior artists to imitate particular 
slides, aud sell them as genuine pictui’es. ‘‘ Picture 
pickling ” was a process of getting pictures dressed 
up in some particular style, so that they may pass 
as genuine pictures. In 1846, Hart had gone to a 
person in London mth a collection of pickled pic- 
tures. This gentleman was more skilful than the 
plaintiff in tbe history of the various styles of art, 
and be got bim to make up a most taking catalogue 
for a sale at Leeds. Mr. AleUor read a number of 
extracts frrom tbe catalogue, amid tbe most up- 
roarious laughter, Tbe language employed was in 
! tbe highest style of bombast, and abounded in tbe 
' most glowing descriptions of tbe pictures which 
were to be offered for sale. 

Tbe Judge asked what object tbe reference to tbe 
catalogue was to seiwe — m*. Mellor : To establish 
tbe identity of Mr. Hart by showing that tbe same 
descriptions bad been used in various catalogues by 
a person known as “Louis Hart.” Tbe absence 
of tbe plaintiff compelled him to take this course 
to estahlisb tbe point of identity. — Mr. Baron Al- 
derson: But, supposing I were to quote Homer, 
that would not make me Homer (laughter). — 
Mr. Mellor thought that if be showed^ that tbe 
same descriptions bad been used at vaiious sales 
by a person under tbe name of Hart, that 
would go some length in proving tbe identity. — 
Mr. Bai’on Alderson— Let some person be called 
that has seen him. — Mr. Mellor was in this diffi- 
culty, that Mr. Hart was not to be found. Tbe 
learned counsel went on with tbe reading of tbe 
catalogue. The eom’t was convulsed with laughter 
as be repeated such phrases, as “ showing tbe vm’’ 
germ of Lely’s beauty, tbe languid eye,’’ &:o. He 
was procee&g to snow that tbe some pictures, 
with tbe same descriptive matter attached, baa 
at different sales been attributed to different 
masters, when be was interrupted by Mr. Bai*on 
Alderson, who asked if bis brother in tbe C^o^vn 
Court would convict a thief in that way ? — Mr. 
Mellor said it wonld go a certain length. — Mi*. 
Baron Alderson remarked that be thought, although 
: they could make out that tbi’oe, or fom*, or even 
' twenty, out of tbe 200 pictui'es wore not genuine, 
they were not entitled to accuse a man of fr*aud. — 
Mr. Mellor was about to show tbe circumstances, 
and tbe state of information under wbicb hH. 
Hall bad m’itten these aiHcles. — Mr, Baron Aider- 
son : In taking that coui'se, you may show some- 
thing in mitigation ; but ii you take a particular 
sale, and say that tbe pictures at that sale were not 
genuine, you must prove it. It will not do to aay 
that fifteen yeai’s ago some sales took place of pic- 
tures which were not geuuine, 

The learned counsel was again proceeding to read 
extracts from a catalogue of a sale of pictures at Leeds 
ia 1846, with a view of connecting several works 
therein described with tbe catalogue, and pictui'es, at 
Birmingham ; buttbe leamedjudge again interposed, 
and expressed Ms intention of telling the jury that 
that was no evidence at all. He admitted tbht the 
absence of the plcdntiff was a strong chcumstance ; 
but if be were present, be might say he bad made a 
copy from the catalogue of “that scouncb*el at 
Leeds.” Here there were about two hundred pic- 
tui'es, and because some five or six, or even twenty 
were of doubtful character, was it to be said that 
tbe plauitiff knew all the rest were not genuine ? — 
Mr. Mellor did not pretend that ; but be was going 
to show bis lordship under what circumstances tbe 
defendant wrote. — Tbe judge: That might be 
urged in mitigation ; but if the plaintiff could not 
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justify tlio wliolo, lie (tho judge) should tell the 
jury that they might hnd a verdict for those parts 
which were not justhiod. — Mr. Mellor explained 
timt Jlr. 'VTalkor’s letter was dated the 30th of Oc- 
tober, and, therefore, it was impossiblo to receive 
it before tho second article appeared. — The judge : 
That might remove tlio objection to tho soeoud 
article, \7hat was s.aid to the first? — Mr. Mellor 
pi’oposed to trace the plaintiff to Birmingham 
111 1851, where a gentleman purchased a Tyne, 
which turned out to be a copy. Other instances of 
that sort, ho should be in a condition to prove. No 
doubt the previous articles hi tho Journal had pre- 
vented tho sale of many alleged copies of old 
inaKtora, and tho defendant seeing one m the Bir- 
mingliani catalogue that horo groat similarity to 
one at Leeds, hud written luuler tho impression that 
it was part of the systom by which iinauthenticatcd 
Turners. Pickersgills, Ettys, and Stanfields, liad 
been nofariously put upon tho public. — ^I'he judge 
asked why should transactions of thh-teen years ago, 
be raked up then ? Lot lilr. Mellor say Bomothing 
about Bhauiiigham. — Mr. Mellor was bound to 
admit that, with regard to tho Birmingham sale, 
the defendant had niado a inistako; iiltliongh, in 
truth, honour, and justice, he could say notlmig of 
the sort about Mr, Hart prior to that' time. — The 
judge said there could be no doubt that it was a 
libel. The original offer made by Mr. Smith was a 
vei'y fair ono; and ho (the judge) wished the case 
liud stopped there. PersoiLS were liablo to malce 
mistakes; and, no doubt, Mr. Hall had used too 
strong language. 

Mr. Mellor said that his lordsliip ha\ing ruled 
that he could not oftbr the evidence, he should 
abstain from reading further extracts from the 
Leeds catulogaio ; but should identify Hart at 
Preston, and in other respects whore his identity 
was material, together with liis connexion with tho 
doctoring up of pictures. Although ho (JCr. JMollor) 
could not justify' the character given to the sale at 
Birmingham, yet, on the question of dfimagos tho 
jury would consider what a person was entitled to 
who durst not put himself into the box in an aetif)n 
whore he complained of a Hcandiilous and unjustifi- 
ablo libol. He tlion coinmontod with great severity 
on the absence of the plaintiff, and on the evasions 
and difficulties tlic defendant had encountered in 
his efforts to subpa-nahim ; and after characterising 
tho doclurntioii that Hart was oxpc(jtcd to arrive in 
Warwiclc that afternoon a.s fi trick, a mockery, a 
delusion, and a snare, Hie learned gontlenuiii coii- 
(duded an able addre.ss by asking tho jury to give a 
farthing damages, ns tliat .sum would he ample for 
any man who did not dan^ come into court to pro- 
tect his own i-haracter. 

Witnesses were then called for tlie de- 
fence : — 

Mr. Faniell, n .sidioolmnster, of Norwich, said 
that in November, 1842, Mr. Hart called, upon liiui 
stating that his father was about to buy him a 
(‘ommiasiou in the army, that he had bought some 
pictures of a nobleman, that his father would dis- 
inherit him if lie did not sell them, and that 
although he had advertised them for sale by auetion 
he would sell witness all the gems at ** a very low 
figure."’^ Ho camo in his brougham accompanied 
by a “ tiger,” aiid the horse and brougham ■were 
sold on the day after the auction of pictures. Wit- 
ness went to Hart's lodgings ami saw a picture 
alleged to be by Erancia, and another alleged to be 
by Torburg, a picture of a lady sitting by a cradle. 
For the Francia, Hart asked 400 guineas ; and 300 
or 350 for the Torburg. Ho also saw another 
picture, “Martha and Mary,” said to bo by 
Leonardo da Vinci, at 250 guineas; and a Hob- 
bema at 200 guineas — “Elisha mocked by the 
Children.” — The judge: He thought I suppose, 
that was appropriate to you as a schoolmaster. — 
Witness bought the Francia for 25L in money, and 
what Hart called the weeds of his collection, namelj'', 
a very fine Old Crome; four pictures by Stark ; and 
apicture of Cauova Crowned, he thought by Briggs. 
He also took a Jordaens, a very fine picture. 
Altogetbor they would have brought 200/. The 
other picturos belonging to Hart were afterwards 
sold by auction, and witness then bought the 
Hobbema for 27^., the Leonardo for 35^., and the 
Torburg for 55L He also bought a Van Tol at tho 
sale. When witness examined tho Francia closely 
he found it to bo an old German picture by 
Schwartz, which had been “ painted up.” In 
July, 1843, witness showed tho pictures to a dealer 
named Radchfib. He then sold them by auction 
and got lOL for the Leonardo, \^l. for the Teiburg, 
127. for the Hobbema, and 307. for tho Francia. 
^ 1847 a sale of pictures was hold at tho Swan, at 
Nowieh; he went to the sale, but had no money 
“oleanod out” before. 
It wto'MVr Hart’s sole, and the catalogue now pro- 
auceo. ww4hat of the pictures offered for sale then. 


Li answer to the learned judge, the witness said 
ho saw Mr. Hart for the last time in 1847. — ^Tho 
judge . Then how do you know he is the present 
plaintiff.^ — The Mr. Hai’fc I saw in 1842 was tho 
saniG Mr. Hai-t I saw in 1847. — ^The judgo did not 
think that reasoiiablo evidence of identity as re- 
garded tho plaintift' in the present case. It was 
only an identity as to name. — Witness : I am 
jirotty^ sure that it is the same Hart who is tho 
plaintilf in the present caso. — Mr. Baron Alderson : 
Suppose you had boon robbed eight years ago by a 
person of the name of Louis Hai’t, and you were 
told there was a person of that name in the other 
court, would you have said that it Avas tho same 
Louis Hart Avithout seeing him ? — Mr. Mellor : It 
is some evidence of identity : but all our efforts 
cannot bring the plaintilt’hero. 

I\rr. Edward Radclili’e, a picture-dealer in Hol- 
boni, said ho saAV tbo pictures Mr. Faniell bought 
of Hart, and did not believe them to be genuine. 

Mr. John Gilhnan, a print-seller, of Norwich, 
had seen Hart in that toAvn in 1842 and 1847, im- 
mediately after the sale. At the sale in 1847 thoro 
Avas “ A Shrimper,” by Collins, 11.A., bnt certainly 
not painted by him. There avos a Holy Family, 
falsely ascribed to Murillo ; a false Rubens, and 
tAvo pictures attributed to Sir A. Callcott, one of 
which sold for 205., and tho other for 305. The 
Collins sold for eight guineas. As a genuine pic- 
tuYo it Avould then have been Avorth about seventy 
or eighty guineas^ and noAV considerably more. If 
he liad thought it Avas a Collins ho should have 
bought it. Ho had seen a catalogue of a sale at 
Leeds containing some of the pictures offered at 
Norwieli. 

Mr. Louis Hcriiiaiiu, picturo-dealer, of London, 
Avas next ctilled, and slioAvii a catalogue of tho 
Noi-Avich sale, but could not recognise any of hi.s 
oAvii uomposition 'in it, lie kncAV Hart, and hud 
drawn up a catalogue for tbt) Leeds sale for him, 
from dovseviptions of pictures fumiahod him by 
Hart. That was in 1846. Somo extracts from the 
catalogue having been read by tho learned judge, 
the AvitiiGSS explained that ho Avroto none of tho 
bonihastio de.scriptioii8. He merely compiled Avhat 
Hart furnished to liim. After compiling the cata- 
logue he saAV the pictures. He knew the tricks 
practised in “piclding” pictures; he had been 
bred to the trade. — Mr. Mellor hero read from the 
Leeds catalogue the name of a picture called “ Tho 
KingsdoAvn Shrimper,” attributed to Clater, hut 
Avliicli it Avould bo soon aftenvards became a Collins ; 
on Avhich tho Avitness said he did not examine the 
pictures with suffieient interest to rccollcfit any of 
them. IIo Avi'ote soAmral descriptions for Hart, hut 
Hart Avruiig and strung a lot of soribhling and 
newspaper scraps together, luid so made up the 
documents. — Mr. iMellor then took up the Leeds 
catalogue, and the learned judge that fbr Noi’Avich, 
and compared scA^cral of the titles of tho pictures 
whieli, together Avith tho appended descriptions, 
eoiueidod exactly, except that at Norwich seArnnu 
of the picturos Avero stated to haA'^c boon derived 
from tho collections of the Liichcas do Berri and 
other distinguishod persons. Ono of the pictures 
ill a Preston catalogue, that by Sir Peter Lely, 
figured Avith a similar hut not identical description 
in tho Birmingham catalogue. — Mr. Hermann Avas 
then furtlier examined. He said that ho had not 
seen Hart for a long time, having taken out a Avrit 
against him, AAdiich ho had ineffectually attempted 
to servo. — Oil cross-examination the AAutne.ss said he 
had not the Avrit A\ith him, but Ms soheitor had 
promised to send it, and he should have served it 
at W avAvick if p ossible 

]\£r. Thomas Wren, formerly an auctioneer at 
Preston, identified a catalogue handed to him as one 
from Avliich he sold picturos in Preston in Septem- 
ber, 1846, on the insti'uciions of Louis Hart. When 
Hart called upon liim he called liimsolf ^Ir. Lgavis, 
but a day or tAVO afterwards told Avitnoss liis real 
name. — Gross-examined. Ho had ad\'anced money 
before the sale to Hart ; bnt the sale Avas too bad 
to repay the advances, and therefore Hart gavo 
him two bills, di'aAvn by himself as Louis Hart upon 
Mr. Bu'ch. 

’The leoimed judge, looldng oA^cr tho Preston 
catalogue, obseiwed, “Why, thcyhaAm put in the 
‘ Three Marys,’ by Ludovico 01111 x 1001 , which is at 
Lord CarUslo’s ! ” 

Mr. John Goppock, an ironmonger, of Bhining- 
hani, said he ImoAV Hart, and had attended Hart’s 
sale, and also ono in 1851, held by Chesshu’o and 
Gibson, Avheii ho bought two pictures; one a 
“Heath Scene,” alleged to be by Pync. (Tlie 
picture Avas hero produced, and recognised by Avit- 
ncss.) The sale Avas Hart’s, for he told Avitness so 
himself, Hart told him he had an excellent bar- 

* Mr. Hermann forgot to state that the transaction out 
of which this m4t arose was of long standing; that in 
faot ho had been endeavouring to serve it during the 
last three years. 


gain, as he had bought the Pyne for seven guineas. 
He bought another pictui-e for twenty and sold it 
for twenty-five guineas. Ho discovered Avhen he 
went to pay for the first picture that it was not a 
I’yne ; Avnich ho could not do before, because it Avas 
ten yards off* him Avhen sold. — On cross-examination 
the Avitness said ho did not remembor that the pur- 
chasers at Messrs. Chesshho’s sale had foui'toen 
days to communicate Avith the painters. He changed 
the Pyne and some money for other pictures. He 
Avaa introduced to Mr. Hall about two montlis ago 
in Messrs. Mapplebeclc & Loavg’s shop, at Bhming- 
ham, Avhore he Avas employed, and then ho men- 
tioned the purchase of the Pyne. 

Mr. James Baker Pyne, the well-lmoAvn artist, 
was next called, and the picture alleged to ho 

E ainted by him was submitted to, and disclaimed 
y Mm AVith such a gesture of disgust as provoked 
a laugh. He said tho picturo Avas not even an 
imitation of his Avorks. 

Mr. Richard Mould, of Everton, produced a pic- 
tm*e by Farrier, “ Putting Salt on Ins Tail,” which 
had been in Ms possession since 1846. He had sent 
it to Ml*. Farrier, Avho said it was the original pic- 
tiu'o, but had been often copied. In cross-examin- 
ing tho Avitness, Mr. Macaulay asked Mm Iioav long 
Mr. Fimier had been dead, Avhen he replied that he 
Avas then in court; in fact, Mr. Famcr Avas the next 
Avitness called, and he stated that the picture pro- 
duced was the original ono. He had never copied 
it, but it had been copied, and in somo instances so 
Avoll that tho imitations Avere likely to deceive piu*- 
chasers. 

Mr. Sidney Isaac Sidney, solicitor of Old JcAvry, 
London, said : I have knoAvn the plaintiff’ all Ms 
life. He is about 40 years of ago. Somo years ngo 
he IHed in tho same house Avith me for about three 
months. That Avas from twelve to fifteen years ago, 
I have not seen him since. 

His lordship did not think it at all relevant that 
Avhat took place as to “pickling” pictures so many 
years since should bo given in evidence. He had 
no notion of going back perhaps tMrty years of a 
man’s life ; or, if in tho case of Methuselah, nine 
lumdrod and sixty years it might ho. 

Mr. Sidney, cross-examined by Mr. iMacaulay: 
Tho solicitor to the defendant, called on me about 
ten days ago to enquire as to Mr. Hart’s cliai’aetc'r. 

lilr. Samuel Carter Hall, the defendant, said ho 
Avas the Editor of the Art^Journal^ and had con- 
ducted it for sixteen years, that Avas from the com- 
mencement. Ho had received catalogues of Mr. 
Hart’s sales then produced, and many others, 
before he Avvoto the alleged libel. He had also 
received from tho country many letters and com- 
munications conceraiug Mm. He Avas not poi-so- 
nally acquainted with Mr. Hart, and in using the 
name “ Moses Hart ” he then believed Moses to be 
Ms real name, and certainly did not intend it as a 
reflection. The November number of the ArU 
Journal Avas published on the last day of October, 
but the article was Avritten and printed ten days 
before. — On cross-examination the Avitness said 
that had ho received Mr. Walker’s letter earlier, 
probably ho should not have published the Novem- 
ber article, for he should have made furiher en- 
quh’ies, and had ho found its statements coiToho- 
rated ho should have been Avilling to apologise as 
to the Binningham sale, but he Avould not have 
retracted Ms statements as to Hart’s general cha- 
racter. Ho had informed Mr. Walker that lie liad 
evidence about the pictures at Birmingham better 
than that gentleman could gh^c, because he had 
received letters in reference to thorn, and had also 
information communicated by Avord of month. 

Mr, Mellor Avas about to call Avitnessos to show 
that the defendant hud used CA'cry exertion to find 
Mr. Hart, but had failed ; Avlien his lordship inter- 
fered, not thinking that it Avould at all aflbot tho 
particular matter before them. 

Mi\ Mellor then summed up tlie evidence 
for the defence, and again strongly remarked 
on the absence of Mr. Hart, which had pro- 
duced so much difficulty to the defence that 
day. He then animadverted on the 
technical objections which had been inter- 
posed so frequently during the trial, and 
urged that Mr. HalTs object was solely to 
protect artists and purchasers of pictures, 
that he had no personal animus against Mr. 
Hart, hut wrote simply on a knowledge of 
his previous character and transactions. 
The learned gentleman concluded by asking 
the jury to consider the information Mr. 
Hall had when he wrote the first article, 
and that it was not until after the second 
article was published that he received Mr. 
Walkei^’s letter. Let them also ask them- 
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selves v^hetiier Mr. Hart was not keeping ' 
out of the way because it would be in- i 
convenient to appear, and because he was | 
afraid that if he did enter the witness box 
he would have to reveal such things as : 
would prevent him ever showing his face . 
in a court of justice to ask for damages for 
a libel on his character. 

Mr. Macaulay then replied upon the whole 
case. He argued that although a general 
career of cheating had been alleged in the 
libel, not one instance of a sale by fraudulent 
misrepresentation had been proved. As to 
the declaration that Mr. Hall would have 
withdrawn his statement in reference to 
the Birmingham sale if he had received Mr. 
Walker’s letter eaidier, that was disproved 
by the fact that the plea which was dated 
on the 3d of March, actually alleged that 
the sale in question was fraudulent. Mr. 
Hart was absent because he feared to be 
arrested on wi'its which were issued against 
him. The libels had been the means of 
ruining Mr. Hart, and there really seemed 
to be in Mr. Hall’s mind some strong per- 
sonal feeling against the plaintiff. The 
learned gentleman concluded an able ad- 
dress by asking for substantial damages. 

The judge then proceeded to charge the 
jury ; respectiug this charge, we deem it 
our wisest course merely to extract from the 
several newspapers in which it was reported. 

" The learned judge, in summing up, spoke 
with severity of the offence of publishing 
in newspapers imputations upon the cha- 
racters of individuals without amply suffi- 
cient grounds, and expressed his opinion 
that, if people would assume to themselves 
functions which nobody expected them to 
discharge, and, under a sense of what they 
chose to call duty, inflict serious injury upon 
others, they ought to be compelled to make 
a full compensation for the wrong so in- 
flicted.” — The Times* 

The learned judge in summing up the 
evidence explained the law of libel, and 
directed the jury that on the first plea a 
verdict must be returned against the de- 
fendant, even on his own admission, and 
persons who set themselves up as judges of 
other men without being authorised to do 
so, must suffer any inconvenience they might 
bring upon themselves. His Lordship then 
commented severely on the publication of 
the second article while the action was 
pending, and repudiated what he called the 
constant practice of newspapers, namely, 
that of continually bullying and intimidating 
persons who dared to bring actions against 
them. His Lordship, while commenting on 
a letter in the Art- Journal, signed A lover 
of Justice,” published by the Editor as ex- 


* The defendant considered it right to address the 
following letter to The Times, which was printed in 
that journal on the 30th. March 

TdtheMitor of the Times. 

Sir.— M ay I take the liberty to ask your attention 
to the report of the trial at Warwick, for libel, in 
which I was defendant, on Wednesday? 

As far as I am privately concerned, I should not think 
of taking such aHberty ; but it seems to me that a great 
public object is involved in the dictum of tho judge, 
Baron Alderson, from which, happily for me, the jury 
entirely dissented. 

It is no less than this — ^that any conductor of the pub- 
lic press who exposes an abuse of any kind, not being 
legally qualified and authorised to do so, ought to bo 
punished for so doing. 

Now, the world has reason to thank God that this 
principle is not the principle on which TJit Times is con- 
ducted; nor ought it to be that on which any follower 
of The Times, however humble, ought to act. 

Baron Alderson was resolved, from the opening of tho 
case, to take as his view that a public journalist must 
not dare to expose or condemn any grievance, evil, or 
abuse, by \ybich the public must or might suffer ; and 
in the ’coui^ there was but one feeling — that of utter 
astonishment. 

I pray your pardon for directing your attention to 
tliis matter, and have the honour to be, 

Tour faithful servant, 

March 30. S. 0. Hall. 


CTilpatory of Messrs. Ludlow and Bobinson, 
intimated that it might have been written 
by the defendant to himself, and then pro- 
ceeded to explain to the jury a process 
which he appeared to believe was the or- 
dinary course adopted by newspapers, 
namely, that in the event of any quarrel the 
editors wrote letters to themselves signed 
“Junius Brutus,” such letters always at- 
tacking the opposite party and compli- 
menting the newspapers which published 
them.” * — Birminfjkam Gazette. 

“ The judge, in summing up, said that upon 
the question of libel, the vei'dict must be 
for the plaintiff. He must say that an action 
having been commenced, it would have been 
more decorous on the part of the defendant, 
to have abstained from publishing the second 
article. When that course was resorted to, 
whilst actions were pending, by proprietors 
of large newspapers, it had the appearance 
of newspaper editors writing down men in 
a way which looked like bullying them not 
to sue at all, and of attacking, to ruin them, 
under such circumstances. Ho man dare 
stand a contested election who doubted the 
chastity of his wife ; or feared the raking 
up of something which reflected upou the 
memory of his grandfather. He thought 
that juries should set their faces against this, 
which was too much the practice of the 
press in the present day. The question of 
damages was one which it was altogether 
for the jury to decide ; and they would 
have no difficulty in determining whether 
the plea of justification was made out. 
The plaintiff complained that he had been 
injui'ed by these articles, in his dealings as 
a picture dealer. He (the judge) did not 
exonerate him for what he had done at 
Leeds, Horwicb, or elsewhere, by puffing 
his goods imprudently and unwisely, and 
probably the defendant had been misled by 
that ; but it was not for Mr. Hall to take 
upon himself, most dictatorially, the office 
of judge at a self-constituted tribunal, and 
make attacks upon character, under cir- 
cumstances which were assumed for the 
purpose.” — Warwickshire Advertiser. 

“ Baron Alderson then put the case before 
the jury, going at considerable length into 
the whole of the particulars. The plea of 
not guilty by the defendant had not been 
maintained. He expressed his I'egret that 
the second article had been published. He 
always thought it indecorous in newspapers 
to allude to actions while pending between 
them and others, because it looked like 
bullying the man that dared to differ with 
them. It was dangerous in the hands of 
large newspapers, who could run down a 
man until no man dared to proceed against 
them any more than he would undertake a 
contested election, where all sorts of ac- 
cusations were common, where, if one 
wasn’t bad himself, Ms wife was no better 
then she should be, or his uncles or aunts 
were very disreputable persons. He did 
I not say that the press should not comment 
' on proceedings when the thing was decided 
one way or another. , The defendant, whose 
work was a really excellent one, said it was 
his duty to write the second libel ; but he 
(the learned Judge,) could not lee that it 
was. Hobody called on him to undertake 
the duty, and he had no business to con- 
stitute himself a tribunal. Of course, 
according to the ordmary practice of news- 
papers after libelling one, the editor wrote 
a letter to himself commencing compli- 
mentarily to the paper, repeating the libel, 
and ending “ Junius Brutus,” or something 


* It is scarcely accessary to say tlrnt before liis lord- 
ship made this gratuitous assumption, it was easy for 
Mm to have determined the point while the defendant 
was xmder examination. 


of that sorb. Why, when a man said in 
tMs way it was his duty to do this or that, 
it was the old story of the woman who 
always considered it her duty when she 
intended to do something atrociously bad. 
In conclusion, his Lordship, after going 
through the case, said that there could be no 
doubt the plaintiff was entitled to damages 
—the amount of which it would be for the 
jury to determine.” — Birmingham Journal. 

The jury retired to consider their verdict. 
— After an absence of ten minutes, the juiy 
returned into court, and found a verdict for 
the plaintiff, damages /or^?/ diillings. 

We have thus fully reported the trial: 
the first, we believe, that has ever brought 
the subject of picture-dealing before the 
public ; and it will naturally be expected 
that we accompany it with some observa- 
tions that may explain the chcumstances in 
which this libel originated, with such also 
as induced us to pub in our pleas of 
justification. 

We say at once that with the verdict we 
were entirely satisfied. The jury could have 
given no other. Eor it is undoubted that 
we failed to make good our plea of justifica- 
tion in reference to the sale at Birmingham 
on the 31st of August and the 1st of Sep- 
tember last. The amount of damages is the 
smallest amount that carries costs. 

It will be obvious to all who read the 
judge’s chai’ge that the jury were not 
influenced by it ; that they considered the 
ease in all its beailngs, and believed, as no 
doubt, the public will, that in the discMirge 
of a sacred and bounden duty, and from no 
private influence or malice, this libel had 
been written; and we cannot doubt their 
I conviction that out of such exposures great 
public bei.efit and very general good have 
arisen. 

Eirst, with reference to the sale at Bir- 
mingham ; if the plaintiff’s attorney had 
demanded no retractation, except that which 
had reference to this sale, we should have 
unhesitatingly made it — ^with some quali- 
fication, however ; for it now appears cer- 
tain that a large proportion of the pictures 
there sold were original productions of the 
artists — ^generally poor specimens, early pro- 
ductions, or slight and unimportant sketches; 
but not such as could have been properly 
characterised as fraudulent imitations. But 
the plaintiff’s attorney required that which 
it was impossible to give him — ^that which 
was tantamount to an admission of our belief 
in the integrity of his client, and the bond 
fides of his previous sales, which formed the 
ground of our suspicions as regarded Bir- 
mingham, and our belief that the sale there 
was to resemble, in character and in value, 
the sales that had preceded it. The judge 
stated the proposition of the plaintiffis 
attorney to he “ a fair one : ” but his lord- 
ship could not have given the subject 
consideration. With all deference to his 
lordship, to have done what the attorney 
required would have been simply to save 
our money at the expense of our character. 

Erom the evidence adduced at the trial, 
we cannot doubt that Mr. Hart had not 
sought to impose a collection of forged 
works ou the people of Birmingham. Our 
enquiries failed to obtain proofs to sustain - 
our views, except in a few instances. These 
few it is permitted us to explain : — 

1, Concerning the “Escape from the 
Wreck,” attributed to “ G. Stanfield.” The 
lettei’s “B.A.” do not accompany the name 
in the catalogue, although it was admitted 
to have been both bought and sold as a pro- 
duction of the Stanfield. Mr. Stanfield 
wrote to us, stating that he had never 
painted a picture under that title — and 
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did not believe the picture was his. On 
its being subsequently shown to him, he 
stated it not to be painted by him. This 
was one of the proofs upon which we 
relied at the trial ; he was subpoenaed ; but 
unhappily the illness and consequent absence 
of Mr, Stanfield, rendered it unavailable, 
and it was not in evidence. 

2. In I’eferejice to a picture called The 
Homeless Hindoo,” by Poole, as in the case 
of Stanfield, the letters A.Tt.A, were not 
appended to the name. Mr. Poole wrote 
us to say he never painted a picture under 
that title, and b?lieved it not to be hia. On 
subsequently s 'eing it, he said he never 
painted it ; he also was subpamaed ; but, 
111 his case also, illness deinived us of his 
attendance at the trial, and the picture w^as 
not in evidence/ [It was said that some 
other artist named "Poole,” was to have 
been brought forward to say he painted it. 
Portunately, perhaps, for him, if there be 
such a person, his testimony was not 


3. In the catalogue there were two pic- 
tiires marked by " Holland,” entitled, "Dover 
Harboui%” and " Peasant Woman Bathing.” 
Mr, Holland informed us he never painted 
a picture of Dover Harbour ; and that, al- 
though he once painted a picture of women 
bathing, tiie scene was in Portugal, and this 
was not likely to be that work. They sold 
for .£3 16a, Od. each, and all our efforts were 
fruitless to obtain them, with a view to put- 
ting them in as proofs. 

4. A picture called " Putting salt on his 

Tail,” attributed to "Barrier” was in 
the catalogue. Mr. Farrier infoi^med us 
tliat he had painted but one picture 
of this subject ; that picture we ascer- 
tained to have been for many years in the 
po.s9ession of Mr. Mould of Liverpool, con- 
sequently we concluded that the one sold at 
Birmingham must be a copy. Mr. Mould 
brouglit the original into court. Mr. Far- 
rier deposed to its being tho only one he 
had painted of the subject. But as all 
our elfox'ts failed to obtain the copy sold 
at Birmingham, these proofs were not 
"evidence,” aUhongh, no doubt, the facts 
weighed with the jury. i 

6. In the sale there were two pictures — 
represented, the one to be by " Collins and | 
Linnell,” and the other by " Muller and i 
Linnell,” We wrote to Mr. Linnell to ask 
if he had ever painted a picture in associa- 
tion with Muller. In reply, he stated that 
he never had, but that he had lately 
painted on a sketch by Muller. We put 
the same question to him as regarded Collins, 
but to that question he declined a reply. 

7. Of the pictures advertised as by 
" Frost and Kennedy,” tliez'e are full particu- 
lars in the evidence. The reader — ^the artist 
render, in particular — will form his own 
conclusious on this subject. All we need 
say here is that Mr, Frost expressed a 
strong opinion that the pictui’es in question 
were not by him, although it was impos- 
sible for him to say positively. That 
opinion was based on the belief that Mr. 
Kennedy, if he had thought them to be his, 
would not have done that which we abstain 
from charcterising. Mr. Frost, at great 
personal inconvenience, attended the trial, 
and on seeing the pictures considered they 
might be early academic studies of his, of 
which he "certainly never intended to make 
pictures.” 

^ These were perhaps the only pictures by 
living artists the truth of which we were 

* ^hig^lotwe was bought for SSs. at tbo snlo by Mr. 
rtwbwom, ail attorney at Birmingham ; be decUuod 
^ ^ a view to evidence, but subsoquoutly 

sold WisW 61 . ; we have eince offered it back to him 

for-tbe Bumbfi originally ptdd— on offer be baa dooltned. 


enabled to question ; and, as wilD be seen, 
the illness of Mr. Stanfield and Mr. Poole 
left UB without proofs ; to their absence we 
mainly attribute the verdict j for we can- 
not doubt that the jury would have been 
well pleased to have given the plaintiff a 
farthing instead of forty shillings. 

The catalogue consisted of 143 paintings 
and 49 water-colour drawings. Of these, 
50 were by deceased masters, 29 by D. 
Cox, and 10 by Kennedy, The two latter 
we never intended to question, for we were 
aware they had been purchased by Mr. 
Hart of the artists " in a lump.” Of the 
remaining 100, many were by artists " un- 
known to fame ; ” and these we considered 
might be " originals 5 ” of the 50 which bore 
the Jmioured names of deceased 'painters we 
can here say nothing. 

But all wholesome deductions notwith- 
standing, enough remained of suspicion to 
lead us to place on recoi’d the plea of 
justification, especially as in our marked 
catalogue (vide the evidence of the auc- 
tioneer) we found the very low prices 
affixed to some of the works, of the greatest 
modern artists, living and dead. 

We readily admit, however, as we have 
said, that the larger proportion of tho pic- 
tures offered at Birmingham were true works 
of the artists. The Birmingham manufac- 
turers are liberal patrons of Art, and good 
judges; and to have offered them a collec- 
tion similar to that which had visited Leeds, 
Preston, Norwich, and other places, would 
have been worse than folly. The knowledge 
of this ought to have made us more cautious, 
and would have done so but for the very 
small prices the collection brought, which 
confirmed our suspicions — prices, small as 
they were, which they would not have 
brought had not Mr, Birch stamped them 
with his sanction and approval previous to 
the sale and at the sale, by bidding for a 
large number of them, some of which wex’e 
actually knocked down to him, and became 
his property thenceforwai'd. 

Enough of this sale at Birmingham. It 
was not Avhat we believed it and described 
it to be ; and but for that fact Mi\ Hart 
would not have obtained a verdict— nay, 
we do not imagine he would have sought 
one in a court of justice. 

The libel complained of, howevei', did not 
regard this sale merely — it changed Mr. 
Hart with being a fi-audnlent and dishonest 
dealer in pbtures, pi’cceding this sale ; and 
to this we pleaded a justification. 

Now, whei’e Avere we to look for evidence 1 
The only witnesses who could support our 
case wei*e — Isb, those Avho had been guilty 
of selling pictui'es under names of great 
ai'tists — knowing such artists not to be the 
producers thereof ; 2ndly, those who were 
in a degree allied with such picture-dealers 
by having sold for them ; and 3rdly, those 
who had purchased at their sales. There 
is, indeed, a fourth class — ^the ai’tista, whose 
" battles AV0 have been fighting,” under cii’- 
cumstances of much difficulty, and, we I'egret 
to say, of some discouragement. The first i 
j named obviously would be very reluctant to ^ 
come forward. Several of this class declined , 
to give us any assistance, distinctly ex- | 
pressing their apprehensions of being asked | 
questions concerning their own doings, ^ 
which it would be extremely inconvenient 
to answei*. One of them said — "It could 
hardly be expected that those who lived in 
houses of glass were to throw stones.” In 
reference to the second class, we received 
two 01’ three answers to the effect that we 
.might thank our stars they had not them- 
selves prosecuted us for libels j while, in 
the third class, there was more than the ex- 
treme of reluctance to expose in a public 


court their ignox’anee or folly. Of the many 
cases of this order that were brought to 
our knowledge, the only one available was 
that of Mi\ Farnell,' of Norwich (to whose 
evidence we I’efer the reader), who although 
in very bad health — so had that we were 
under the necessity of placing him under 
medical care at Warwick — had the moral 
courage to come forward, declaring that if 
he were compelled to go from Norwich to 
Warwick on men’s shoulders he would be 
there to aid us, and discharge, as we had 
done, a public duty. 

Some id§a may be foi'med of the exceeding 
difficulties in our way in prepai'iiig a defence, 
and technically maintaining such a plea. We 
can here do no more than allude to them, 
and refex’ to the evidence given at the trial, 
leaving the imagination of the I’eader to 
act for us as our advocate in 'this part of 
our ease. 

But to the catalogues of sales by Mi\ 
Hart, at Leeds, Preston, and Norwich, we 
may make more distinct reference, inas- 
much as, notwithstanding the doubts of the 
judge, they were admitted as evidence. We 
shall, however, only refer to two or three 
cases. 

The sale at Leeds took place in 1846 ; it 
consisted of 146 pictures, by Ostade, Ruys- 
dael, Cuyp, Coi’eggio, Canaletti, Claude, 
Salvator, P. Yeronese, Ouido, Yaiidervelde, 
Lely, Titian, Murillo, Vandyke, Gi'euze, 
Parmegiano, Breugel, Spaguoletto, Pubens, 
B. Wilson, Eeynolds, Gainsborough, Con- 
stable, Morland, ^Webstei', Dauby, MUllex^, 
Ores wick, Crome, &c. &;c. 

In the Leeds catalogue there occurs a 
picture, with this description 

48. The ICingsDown Shrimeeu. Qlater, 
Wq have reason to bo proud that modern art, 
and especially the English school, should give 
birth to such exuberance of talent as that which 
has produced this picture. Ko one who is 
conversant with such views and subjects, can 
fail to be struck with tho charming fidelity of 
the representation. The figure is no less pleasing 
than natural. Even if it were not taken from 
an individual model, it serves so completely as 
a type for the class, that we are impressed with 
the notion, the best criterion of merit, that wo 
have seen this identical shrimper a hundred 
times before, in our rambles on the sea shore. 

The objects around have evidently been 
observed with the same nice discrimination, and 
executed with the same ability. The atmospheric 
efiect is excellent, the brilliancy, clearness, and 
transparency, which are familiar to us in such 
situations, are reproduced with a precision 
which is as satisfactory to tho critic, as it is 
pleasing to the lover of nature. 

Mr. Clater weut down to the spot purposely to 
transfer this sceno to canvass, which he did in the 
open air — such freshness, brilliancy, and boauLy 
could hardly have been otherwise attained. 

Ill the sale at Preston, a few months 
afterwards, a picture is also hi'ought 
forward, with exactly the same title and 
description, being No. 23 in that catalogue. 

In the sale at Norwich, which soon after- 
wards followed, a picture appears ] the 
following is the description 

22. The Shrimeeb. Collins, U.A. 

We have reason to be proud that modern art, 
and especially the Engnsh school, should give 
birth to such exuberance of talent as that which 
has produced this picture. No one who is 
convei’sant with such views and subjects, can 
fail to be struck -with the charming fidelity of 
the representation. The figure is no less 
pleasing than natural. Even if it were not 
taken from an individual model, it serves so 
completely as a type for the class, that we are 
impressed with the notion, the best criteri n of 
merit, that we have seen this identical Shrimper 
a hundred times before, in our rambles on the 
seashore. 


The objects around bare evidently been 
observed witb the same nice discrimination, and 
executed witli the same ability. The atmos- 
pheric effect is excellent, the brilliancy, clearness, 
and transparency, 'which are familiar to us in 
such situations, are reproduced with a precision 
which is as satisfactory to the critic, as it is 
pleasmg to the lover of nature. 

It will be observed that the description 
is precisely the same, save and except 
that as this picture is attributed to CoUins, 
R.A., and the pictures in the catalogues of 
Leeds and Preston, to Clater, the conclud- 
ing pai-agraph respecting Mr. Clater going 
down to the spot/’ is omitted in the 
Norwich catalogue. 

Again, in the Leeds catalogue we find ; — 
106. The Cabd Party. Lancvet. 

This picture is engraved, and will be found in 
design and colouring equal to Watteau ; it is 
finished with the utmost truth and nature, the 
figures beptifully composed,; and the whole 
handled with a most vivacious pencil. Lanoret 
is one of the ornaments to French art — ^he was 
engaged principally in showing the elegancies 
of French life, wMch he pourtrayed with the 
utmost finish and beauty ; the broad and elegant 
folds vdth which he has robed the group in this 
picture, will meet with the utmost admiration, 
the stirring movement of the scene is shown 
with charming truth and variety. 

In the Norwich catalogue we find as 
follows ; — 

50. The Card Party. Watteau. 

This picture is engraved ; it is finished with the 
utmost truth and nature 5 the figures beautifoUy 
composed, and the whole handled with a most 
vivacious pencil. Watteau is one of the orna- 
ments of French art- — ^he was engaged principally 
in showing the elegancies of French life, which 
he portrayed with the utmost finish and beauty ; 
the broad^ and elegant folds with which he has 
robed the"group in this picture will meet with the 
utmost admiration, the stin’ing movement of the 
scene is shown with charming truth and vaidety. 
From the Collection of the Duchesse de Berri. 

Again, we find in the Leeds catalogue 
the following ; — - 

84. Nell Gwynne. Bir Beto' Lely. 

An exquisite little gem, beautiful from its har- 
monious sweetness — showing the very germ of 
Lely’s beauty, the languid eye, the sound and 
glowing flesh, the luxuriant freshness which 
^aces thjs, portrait, claim for it the most exalted 
situation. No artist did more for English fidelity 
and female loveliness than Lely, and no one so 
well deserves the name — exquisite. 

A picture with precisely the same des- 
cription appears at the Norwich sale ; and 
at the sale at Birmingham, on the 31st of 
August, 1854, there appears in the cata- 
logue the following : — > 

Lot 29. Nell Gwynee. Sir Peter Lely. 

An excellent porbi’ait, excellent from its hai*- 
monious sweetness, showing the very germ of 
Lely’s beauty. The languid eye, the round and 
glowing flesh, the luxuriant freshness which 
graces the portrait, claim for it the most 
exalted situation. 

The reader will observe that in the latter 
occurs the word round,” in the former it 
is “ sound.” ! 

Like the Leeds catalogue that of Preston , 
contained works by many of "the great early 
masters ” and also of the " modern schools.” 
It may interest our readers to peruse the 
introductory address to this catalogue i 

INTRODUCTORt ADDRESS. 

" A fall and complete description of the sub- 
jects, style, and numerous excellencies of these rare 
and magnificent works is precluded by the limits 
of an ordinary public announcement j the prin- 
cipal heads only can be touched upon in order 
to convey, at least, a faint idea of the magical i 
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effect which a personal visit and a minute study 
alone can adequately afford. Some few remarks 
of a distinguished scholar and divine at a private 
inspection, elicited from profound admiration 
of these triumphs of art,' have been most cour- 
teously permitted to appear in the following 
enumeration, and will illustrate with gi'eater 
force fidelity the sacred subjects. 

It is not merely to the student, the con- 
noisseur, the clergy, and the commercial public, 
that this announcement is addressed. Fathers 
of families, the guardians of youth, the principals 
of schools, and trustees and directors of public 
institutions, are appealed to, with their families 
and the youth under their charge, to inspect this 
collection. "When we see the private coUeotor 
engaged in spirited rivalry with the official pat- 
rons of art, appointed by the nation; when 
adffitional zest and impetus is given by minis- 
terial patronage ; when schools are being insti- 
tuted throughout the kingdom for imparting 
knowledge and cultivating taste, it seems a work 
. of supererogation to insist on the importance of 
promoting arts in connexion with the progress 
of a liberal education. It is now on all hands 
admitted that no greater error can be adopted 
than the placing of mean or inferior subjects 
under the observation of youth. In this and 
every requisite for increasing the knowledge, 
improving the [taste, and elevating the moral 
sentiment of the rising generation, these 
paintings are fitted in a peculiar and eminent 
degree; while, for the true gusto of the cog- 
noscenti, the enjoyment of the man of taste, or 
the pleasure and improvement of the public 
generally, it would be impossible to adopt more 
appropriate selections,” 

A small example of the picture criticism 
of this catalogue will suffice ; the writer is 
speaking of the Holy Family of Barocoio. 

N.B. The character here given of this 
painting equally describes one by the same 
master , in the National Gallery. Baroccio 
repeated this treatment of the subject more 
than once ; of the respective merits of this and 
the nation’s picture to speak candidly might 
appear to be speaking invidiously. It will 
suffice to say that a slight inspection will prove 
that the one selected by the deceased clergyman 
will fully bear the comparison. 

This being smaller than the same subject by 
Baroccio in the National Gallery was most 
probably the first thought of the master. From 
the celebrated gallery of the Bishop Of Meath. 

A work thus described appears in each of 
the three catalogues.* 

Perhaps we have given enough of the 
catalogues ; we cannot however resist 
extracting the introductory addrj^ss of the 
Norwich catalogue. 

INTRODDCTORT ADDRESS. 

"The liberal Arts appeal directly to the 
broadest, and most intense and generous 
feelings of our nature." It is deemed fitting to 
offer a few general remarks, which may serve as 
introductory to some particular descriptions. 
The eminent names, quality and excellent con- 
dition, pre-eminently distinguish these pictures ; 
and the exquisitely pure and refined taste, which 
presided over their selection, will be sufficiently 
xmderstood by every connoisseur, after a 
personal examination and comparison of the 
statement and commentaries of the catalogue, 
with the property itself, to render further 
remark to him superfluous. 

To such these pictures will speak for them- 
selves, and in terms stronger and more impressive 
than any which the pen alone can command. 

The man of liberal education and enlightened 


In the Leeds catalogue (1S4 6) there was a picture 
“ Ro. 66. The Rescue of Madame Dunoyer — Dauby.” 
This picture, styled *‘a ^eat work of Art,” a 
superb work ” that ” will raiso the renown obtained by 
tills great disciple of modem Art and illustrator of 
modem life,” that will “he hailed with ah the enthu- 
siasm with which Daub Vs giants of invention are ro- 
ceived,” which “tolls the coujitry we have still the 
poet and the painter among us,” &c, &o. , was painted 
by Thomas Danby, the son of the “ great disciple,” (fee. 
—then young in Art, commencing his profession, and 
by no means the excellent artist he has since become. 
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taste, will feel it incumbent on him at least ia 
visit this Collection; and without mffeHng his 
“better judgment to be warped or vitiated by pre- 
tenders to Art or interested deceivers ; to give fem^ 
play to Ms oimi unfettered and independent judp^ 
merit, cmfident that its dictates will direct him 
lightly, when the sordid interests of mercenary 
traders would infallibly led him astray!* 

The latter passages are in italics in the 
catalogue. 

These then were the catalogues on which, 
we relied in support of our plea of justi- 
fication : with great difficulty our counsel 
succeeded in putting them in : fortunately 
the evidence of Mr. Hermann connected 
that of Leeds with the plaintiff ; and as that 
was the first and the root of the others, 
as Mr. Wren, the auctioneer of Preston, 
proved another, and Mr. Gillman and Mr. 
Farnell the third, — the proofs went for 
something. These are the only catalogues 
of Mr. Hart’s sales we could obtain ; they 
had been in our keeping ever since the sales : 
how many more we have Lad and have not 
kept, we cannot say. Mr. Ludlow stated in 
evidence that " he had seen many catalogues, 
but not those at Preston, Leeds, and 
Norwich.” 

We imagine we have quoted enough from 
these catalogues, to show that when we 
examined the catalogue of the sale at 
Birmingham, our suspicions were natural-^ 
were justifiable — and such as we were 
bound to express for the guidance of our 
subscribers and the puMic. 

Upon this ground we have now to 
take our stand, and may commence our 
comments by a quotation from onr letter to 
Mr. Walker (an ai1;ist and secretary to the 
Birmingham society of artists) which we 
wrote little imagining that gentleman would 
hand it over to the jjlaintifiTs attorney, 
or i that it would be produced as evidence 
against us. Mr. Macaulay complimented 
Mr. Walker on his " candour” as concerns 
this act : perhaps his conscience may give it 
another name. 

"/ arn fighting no battle of my own, hut I 
am fighting that of the artists^ and I humhly 
think I hme a right to ash for their aid. To 
me such a course can bring only vexation and 
labour at the best, — save and except that 
recompence which attends every man who has 
the consciousness of having done his duty and 
been useful f 

Our readers will We trust have patience 
with us while we go back a little in reference 
to the course we have pursued relative 
to picture dealing, for some years. 

It was so long ago as 1846, that we com- 
menced what has been termed " a crusade ” 
against picture dealers : not surely against 
those who practice honestly a legitimate 
branch of British commerce, but against 
those who conduct it upon principles dis- 
astrous to Art, vefyprejudicialtothe artist, 
and dishonest as regards the public.* 

The " trade ” was then almost confined to 
dealings in "old masters the buyers for 
the most part were wealthy manufacturers 
and merchants feW of them were then at 
all conversant with Art : they bought the 
great names, and thought they had made 
good investments. It was our duty to show 
that this was a mistake, and for many 
months we printed reports of "sales,” 


It will, of course, be understood that Mr, Sart was 
by no means the only dealer in pictures, or seller of 
pictures at public axictiona, who was subjected to our 
strictiiree ; of Mr. Hart, at the time of writing the 
libels in question, we know nothing — apart from his 
dealings in, and sales ot pictures ; we never had any 
communication with him, or from him, direct or indi- 
rect; but certainly diulng several years we had re- 
peatedly commented upon his sales and his proceedings. 
We had done precisely the same with other dealers of 
like desciiption. 
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showing that when old masters,” acquired 
through bad sources, were brought to the 
hammer, things sold for pounds for which 
hundreds had been paid, while the pro- 
ductions of modern art when resold, 
realised large profits — generally a hundred, 
sometimes five hundred per cent. We more- 
over exposed the evils of certain picture auc- 
tions, and the true nature of the pictures 
usually sold at such auctions — giving oc- 
casionally the actual histories of ‘‘ rare 
originals,” where they were manufactured, 
what they really cost, and the several pro- 
cesses through which they had passed to 
make them old,” W e gave also, annually, 
the Custom House Beturns, showing that 
from ten to twelve thousand old masters ” 
were every year imported into England from 
the continent. 

The result was to create a very general 
suspicion and consequent apprehension 
among manufacturers, &c., that if they 
bought “old masters ” they were more than 
likely to be taken in ; while if they purchased 
“modern works,” the probabilities were that 
they had expended money to advantage. 
This course of exposure, explanation and 
history, sustained by facts and proofs — we 
continued month after month, for years : 
and latterly there has been hardly such an 
occurrence as an “ old master ” being bought 
as a valuable work in any of the provincial 
districts : while very large prices are there 
given for productions of British painters. 
And we speak with certainty, when we 
say that fifty thousand pounds annually 
have been paid for the works of British 
painters, of late years, in the districts where 
seven years ago very few British pictures 
were bought, but where the dealers in “ old 
mastei’s ” iiad their productive markets,* 

We desire to avoid the seinblance of 
arrogance : but circumstances compel us to 
“justify:” and we appeal to the manufac- 
turers and merchants throughout Great 
Britain to sustain our assertion that much 
of this most salutary change resulted from 
their reflections arising out of the publi- 
cation ill the Aft-Joiirnal of the articles to 
which we are referring. 

Well, although called upon to pay a heavy 
penalty : for it need scarcely be said that 
the costs on both sides are to be met 
by the Editor of this Journal, — and that 
they are from many circumstances very con- 
siderable, — it is no small consolation to 
him to Isnow that the cause has been 
a high and a right one : that his ob- 
ject lias been, In a great measure, at- 
tained: and that, although convicted of a 
libel, the circumstances inducing it, coupled 
with the amount at which the jury have esti- 
mated the damages, justify him in feeling 
that the course he has taken as a public 
journalist, reflects upon him neither dis- 
credit nor dishonour. 

We hope we shall not be accused of 
presumption if we say that — reviewing as 
we now can do, coolly and delibei'ately, the 
whole of our course oi some years iji refer- 
ence to picture making and picture dealing, 
notwithstanding the anxiety we have en- 
dured and the loss we have suffered — we 
would do again precisely as we have done. 

Will any rational man in England — ex- 
cepting Baron Alderson— assert that it is 


* A catalogue of one of the saloa such as wo speak of 
is U.OW before us ; it contains lOV pict\u*es, all inirport- 
iug to bo by gi-eat paintex's of the gx'eat achools : wo 
Yenture to affirm that of the whole 107 pictures, there 
was not a, sinffle pictU7'e reoXly tin production of ihc ariUt 
to -wTiom it teat atiiHhuted, We have also before ns the 
^talogue of a sale in London, which contains more 
than one hundred pictures, purporting to be produc' 
tiona of many great masters, ancient and modem : our 
V ■ is “priced," and we find the whole of the 
brought by publio auction a sum 
tbee whole of the pictures being framed. 


not the duty of the conductor of a public 
journal to expose a system of fraud largely 
and undoubtedly injurious to the parties 
whose interests he is bound to represent and 
to protect ? It is a mistake to say he is a 
self-constitnted judge : he is constituted by 
the subscribers who sustain his work : it is 
worse than a mistake to say that in snch 
exposures an editor “assumes functions 
which nobody expects him to discharge.” 

We shall still do what “ we chose to call 
a duty,” so long as the fraudulent imitations 
of pictures, and fraudulent sales of such 
pictures continue in the metropolis and the 
provinces ; and perhaps the learned baron, 
if he were aware of the enormous extent of 
such imitations and such frauds, would 
recall and revise his opinion, that “ it is not 
for the conductor of a public journal to take 
upon himself most dictatorialiy the office of 
judge at a self-constituted tribunal, and 
make attacks upon character, under circum- 
stances that were assumed for the purpose.” 

If the judge had generously considered 
the immense debt of obligation which the 
public owes to the Press of this country, 
he would have dealt to us his censure less 
lavishly. No doubt his lordship reads the 
Times newspaper : and must have seen, day 
after day, that it is a protector more 
effectual against the wrong-doer even than 
the Bench itself : the “ law’s delays ” do not 
operate there to postpone redress, or to retai’d 
amendment : at once the remedy is applied : 
it is applied by exposure — ^in the case of 
public grievance, public abuse, or public 
injury ; and that, whether it concern the 
torturer of a dumb animal, or the culpable 
heedlessness of a railway director ; whether 
it exhibit the brutality of a parish beadle, 
or the wickedness of a peer of the realm. 
The example thus set ought to be followed 
— and almost universally is followed — by all 
other public journals, who thus obtain re- 
spect and beneficial power ; which, if an op- 
posite course were taken, would soon become 
contempt, and its natural successor — ruin. 

His lordship is perhaps aware that in 
three several places of the city of London 
there are three stone tablets, which record 
the services rendered by the Times news- 
paper to the public by the exposure of a 
series of commercial frauds by a set of 
commercial swindlers. These tablets were 
erected by the subscriptions of a large 
number of British merchants, who valued 
such servilces not alone for themselves, 
but for the community : to gain this honour 
—the greatest, perhaps, that ever recom- 
pensed the conductors of a newspaper — the 
Twies had to bear the costs of an action for 
libel. Happily, for the Twies, neither the 
merchants of England, nor tlie jury who 
tried the case, thought with Bai'on Aider- 
son that its conductors had “ assumed 
to themselves functions which nobody ex- 
pected them to discharge, and undei' a 
sense of what they chose to call duty, in- 
flicted serious injury upon others.” 

We are able to form some estimate of the 
amount of abuse and delinquency that is 
exposed, but we can only imagine the 
immense extent of evil that is prcMnted 
by the salutary dread of exposui*e which 
prevails under the present system. Let the 
learned Baron of the Exchequer have his 
way, and what a jubilee there will be 
among delinquents, great and little ! 

The entire value of the Pi’ess, for any 
high or beneficial purpose, is ignored by a 
dogma so opposed to every principle of 
reason ; it would be difficult to over-calcu- 
late the evils that must inevitably ensue 
were such a doctrine to be inculcated by the 
twelve judges — and if juries were found to 
j adopt it as the basis of their verdicts. 


The case on which we are now commenting 
has no doubt been noticed at greater or less 
length in every newspaper of the kingdom : 
and those who buy pictures will hence have 
received far more emphatic warnings than 
could have been given in a hundred monthly 
parts of the Art- Journal. It will surely 
put people on their guard : and it is not 
probable that henceforward pictures will be 
often bought — professing to be either by 
ancient or modern masters — without guaran- 
tees of authenticity, or at all events without 
the security obtained by transacting with a 
solvent and reputable dealer. 

Hereafter many branches of this subject 
will be considered and discussed in this 
journal. We find already other publications 
treating upon it — arising out of the 
fraudulent copy of Mr. Ward’s picture : on 
which the fraudulent copyist had painted 
Mr. Wai'd’s name so accurately that Mr. 
Ward himself states he could not have 
pronounced it a forgery, had he been shown 
it apart from the picture. 

To forge a bill of exchange is felony, and 
subjects the forger to transportation : to 
forge a copy of a picture, and to forge the 
artist’s name upon it, is at present no 
offence in the eye of the law. Hence the 
stronger motive to prompt the conductor 
of a journal to Interfere for the protection 
of the artist and the guidance of the public. 

Certain it seems to us that this abominable 
system can never be put a stop to until an 
artist, when he paints a picture or makes a 
drawing, affixes his name to it, and the 
legislature has enacted that to forge such 
signature shall be felony — liable to the 
same penalty as is now ])rovided in the case 
of forging a name to a bill of exchange.* 

The idea of forming a system of “ regis- 
tration,” and requiring an artist to register, 
is, in our opinion, a fallacy — impracticable : 
while an act of the legislature would be at 
once simple, easy, and thoroughly effective. 
England is the only country of the world 
where such an anomalous state of things 
exists : and in England this is now almost 
the only offence for which the law exacts no 
penalty. We repeat what we said some 
months ago : sui'ely some patriotic member 
of Parliament will bring this matter before 
the house. It is a subject which ought to 
be taken up, and at once, by the Eoyal 
Academy : as a duty they owe to them- 
selves, to their profession, to the arts of 
their country, and to the public, not to let 
this monstrous evil any longer endure, but 
to obtain an Act of Parliament to suppress 
it — at once and for ever. 

In closing our remarks, we have merely 
to repeat that we have done our duty : — 
we confidently hope and believe that such 
will be the opinion of our friends, our sub- 
scribers, and the public. 

* "Few porsona have tbo least idea of the enormous 
exteixt to which the trade in imitations of modem 
artists is now carried. There is scarcely a popxxlar 
artist of whoso woi'ks, either copies or imitations, there 
ai’o not from fifty to a himdrod sold in the year, Tliey aro 
sometimes so well done, as to deceive good judges : woe 
bo to the men who paint thoso copies or hxiitatioua, 
kntnomg they are to be sold aa originals : and they do 
know it well— from the notorious characters of the 
parties who give the ordoiu Wlioncvor wo can mark 
the culprits in this way wo shall certainly do so. 
Things arc indeed grown to such a pass, that buyers 
are frotiuently puazled to know what to do — uncertain 
often whether their valued gems are gold or tinsel. 
Not many months ago an artist, Mr. N — , was applied 
to by a respectable-looking person, to know if a picture 
ho caxTied with him was painted by him, Mr. N — . The 
answer was “Yes." A latter of guarantee was then 
asked fox*, and courteously givoxi. The next day tiio 
letter was sold with a picture —not with tJie pictxxre 
shown to Mr. N — , axxd which he gxxaraxxteed ,— with 
a, copy qf that picture, which copy the “respectable-look- 
ing person " had “ all ready " to soil as soon as the letter 
was obtained. This is but one of a hundred cases of 
iniqxxitous fraud of which pictiii'c bxiyers aro the victims 
that have come within our own knowledge, and of 
which wo are preparing a " history," 



THE AET-JOHRNAL. ! 

PEOGEESS 

OP THE PAEIS ESHIBITIOH. 

This exhibition cannot be open, complete in its 
arrangements, until the authorities have deter- 
mined how large it is to be, and what and who 
are to be admitted : and these are questions which 
were nob settled in the middle of last month. 
Even the essential point of extent, which was 
arranged for the Loudon Exhibition a full year 
before the opening, is not yet determined for the 
French exhibition of this year. Within a fort- 
night of the 1st of May, the imperial commission 
made great extensions of the space. Instead of 
three separate buildings, there will now certainly 
be six. All the French furniture ha? just been 
turned out of the Palais de Tlndustrie, to be 
placed in a pavilion midway between the Palais 
and the machinery building. The carriages and 
saddlery are to be removed from the machinery 
building into a temporary building, yet to be 
erected, which will probably adjoin the Furniture 
Pavilion. The refreshments will be served in 
tlie same pavilion. It is now settled that the 
Gobelins tapestry is to he hung in the Pavilion 
du Panorama. Such a mode of working is the 
opposite of that adopted in 1851. The space 
was decided as a preliminary step, and allotted 
to nations or committees. Now the plan has 
been to create space even within the last ten 
days of professed opening, to meet the urgent 
demands for it on the part of the French exhi- 
bitors. Acting on this latter plan, it is obvious 
that a completion of the exhibition at any given 
time is impossible, and cannot be reasonably- 
expected, Our readers, therefore, who visit 
Paris on the 1st of May, must not expect to find 
the arrangement finished. In fact nothing will 
be finished. If we may venture to be prophets, 
we expect that the following will be something 
like the state of matters on the Ist of May, 
which the authorities continue to declare most 
positively will be the day for opening the doors. 

First as respects the Palais de ITndustrie : the 
ariimgeuients in this, the principal building, will 
be sufificienbly advanced to present a tolerable 
appearance of order if great efforts are made. 
It may be expected that the French will have 
done about half their own work in the P^dais 
de rindustrie ; and considering that they have 
great capacity for making an effort at last, even 
more than half may be done. But judging from 
the state on tlio 20 bh of April, this progress is a 
matter of faith. The exhibitors and agents for 
the ZoUverein, Austria, Belgium, and Tuscany, 
are beginning to make some show of progress. 
But they are nob so far advanced as they were 
in March 1851. The same may be said almost 
of the British arrangements. They are by far i 
the most advanced of all, and will he decently 
complete at the 1st May,- but absolute com- 
pletion cannot be expected. First, it is a fact 
that, notwithstanding all the urging which the 
Board of Trade made, scarcely half the exhibitors 
hfid delivered their goods in London on the 
lObh April, Of coui*se the pressure has been 
immense at the wharf and with the shipping 
agents. On one day we are told that Irongate 
Wharf was so full that upwards of ten waggon 
loads were sent back to the stations unloaded. 
Delay at this point is therefore wholly the fault 
of the British exhibitors, and if their goods do 
not arrive before the Ist May, they have only 
themselves to blame. Next, further delay has 
occurred at Dunkirk. The Chemin-de-fer du Nord 
being used also by the German and Belgian ex- 
hibitors, to a great extent is worked beyond its 
powers. It has been proved that upwards of ten 
or even twelve days have elapse'd between the 
departure from London and the arrival of the 
goods in Paris. Consequently we may venture 
to predict that some part of the British goods 
will not have reached Paris^on the Ist May. 
This also will be the case with a large portion 
of the productions of the British colonies. 
Another source of delay which has stopped the 
arrangements of the British exhibitors has 
been the relaying of the floor, not done on the 
20th April, and the construction of an enormous 
tunnel for ventilation thi’ough the building, 
which re-opened the floor in its passage, and 

stopped for some days the works of the Sheffield 
and potteries exhibitors. Moreover, the arrange- 
ments for the nave were not absolutely de- 
termined even up to the 1st of May. And in 
the case of the “transit circle” sent by the 
astronomer royal, its place was nob fixed as late 
as the 16th of April, and it required a fortnight 
to erect it. Five persons were delayed several 
days in Paris before tlxey were enabled to com- 
mence. These are circumstances which should 
be known in palliation of any im punctuality in 
the British arraugementa. The imperial com- 
mission having once re-opeued the allotment of 
space, and at so late a period, impnnctuality * 
everywhere has been the necessary consequence. 
Instead of fixing the Isb of May as the opening, 
no period should have been fixed. However, 
in all respects the French authorities have 
shown every desire to make the working as easy 
as possible, and patting aside the very different 
modes of getting to the same result which may 
be seen in the two nations, it is impossible 
that the working between the respective 
authorities could have been more harmonious 
thau it has been. 

In the Machinery Department it can hardly 
be expected that the arrangements will be m 
working order till J une ; perhaps, even late in 
that month. 

The Furniture Pavilion and the carriage 
buildings, and the refreshment-rooms, will be 
all progressimr ; but very far from completion 
on the 1st of May. 

Probably, the arrangements will be most com- 
plete in the Palais des Beaux Arts. Here it may 
be expected that works will be fairly arranged, 
and justify the opening. The French paintings 
will certainly be hung, and so will the British, 
unless any unforeseen delay occurs in the trans- 
port. Indeed, the water-colours, the architecture, 
and the engravings, were almost completed on 
16th April, and the hanging of the oil-paintings 
commenced. Thus far, ttie show of Fine Arts 
on the part of the United Kingdom, promises to 
be highly creditable. In the department of 
■water-colours the United Kingdom will certainly 
stand highest among all the European com- 
petitor?. The artists commissioned by the 
Board of Trade to superintend this work have 
been aU hard at their labours during the past 
mouth. The pressing wishes of the Imperial 
Commission have compelled them to hang the 
works higher than it was at first arranged with 
the Commission itself that they should be ; but 
the space required by French artists has been 
very great, even to the extent of g viug a whole 

1 salon to the works of one artist, which has been 
done in two cases — Ingres, and Homes Vernet. 
Perhaps the adjacent hall for Gobelin tapestry 
will be also ready for the opening. Such are the 
prospects for May 1st. 

It is believed that the imperial commission 
intend to give a ticket of admission to every 
exhibitor. At the time of our going to prtss 
the arrangements for any inaugui’al ceremony 
had not been announced. 

The number of jurnrs assigned to the United 
Kingdom has been 40, with ten deputy jurors. 
We believe that the Board of Trade nas requested 
the commissioners for the Exhibition of 1851 
to name them. Among the names of persons we 
have heard mentioned as having accepted the 
office are — Sir Charles Lyell, Sir W. Hooker, 
the Master of the Mint, Professor Owen, R. 
Stephenson, the Marquis of Hertford, Thomas 
Bazley, and Lord Ashburton. 

Before concluding these notes, there is one 
point connected with the exhibition, to which 
we think it right to draw the attention of the 
municipal corporations of the United Kingdom. 
By Ewart’s new Act, corporations are invested 
wdth power to purchase objects of Science and 
Art, for local museums. The Paris Exhibition 
will obviously afford a great opportunity for 
making purchases in many developments of 
Science and Art. 

It has been determined that the prices of ad- 
mission are to vary' from 5 francs to 25 centimes 
{2\d ) ; season tickets will be 60 francs each 
Arraugementa are making for a short ceremony 
on the 1st of May, when the president of the 
imperial commission will i*ead an address to the 
Emperor. 

ART m THE PHOrmCES. 

Gt AS G 0 w . — AroM teetural KsMMiton. — ^Amongst 
the interesting contents of this beautiful exhibition, 
the collection of drawings lent to the Council by 

Dr. Pnttrich of Leipsic is especially worthy of 
notice. Generously placed at the disposal of the 

Council by a foreign gentleman wholly unconnected 
with this eounti*y, the act merits our admiration 
and gratitude ; he intrustedhis valuable collection, 
gathered during so many 3''ear3 and at so great 
an expense, to strangers, for exhibition in a city 
fax removed &om his own, trusting to their 
lionoin* alone, requiring no other guarantee for 
the safe custody and return of his invaluable 
series of Architectural drawings. The remark- 
able collection of Dr. Puttrich illustrates the 
medieval architecture of Italy and Germany. The 
drawings were executed principally by eminent 

German artists and are characterised by that care, 
fidelity, and conscientious rendering of details for 
which German artists are remarkable, the general 
eft'ect of the drawings is at the same time excellent. 

It would he very desirable to secure this collection 
for one of our architectural societies; i^ is not 
probable that such ti collection will ever he formed 
again : enthusiasm for architectural study, learn- 
ing, the patient labour of forty years, and unsparing 
expense have been united in its formation, and the 
service thus rendered to Art has been crowned by 
an act of generous confidence worthy of all praise 
and imitation. It is the intention of the Committee 
of the Glasgow Exliibition to present Dr. Puttrieh 
with a gold medal in token of their admiration for 
his services to Ai't, and of their respect and 
grat'tudo, but we would urge that more than this 
be done : let the Council bring Dr. Puttrich’s 
collection imder the notice of our architectural 
societies, -if they are imable to purchase it 
themselves, (always supposing Dr. Puttrich willing 
to part with it) ; let them add his magnificent and 
instructive work to their library, for although 
unknown in this country, there is a worlc by Dr. 
Pnttrich on Medieval Arenitectiire, in four volumes, 
which is of equal interest and inipartaiice. 

Dublin. — T/ie J^atnotic Iwid Exhihition . — 

During the lust month of the Industrial Ex- 
hibition of 1853, tardy and appai’ontly reluctant ; 

permission was accorded for the purpose of cop 3 '-ing i 

the paintings in the haR of ancient masters. Of | 

this oi^portunity a few amateurs mtide consulorable 
profit. Succeeding the close of the Industrial 

Palace, -were the first eflbrts for establishing a 
national gallery in Ireland. Pictures were borrowed 
on the responsibilit}' of a committee, and placed in 
the custody of the council of the Pioyal Hibernian 
Academy. In addition to several works of the old i 

masters, Dent for a time, some donations of pictures 
were received. Lord ITard’s collection remained, 
like^vise that of King Leopold, and those of the 

King and Prince of Prussia, Generous regulations 
obtained from the comniencerneut enabled private 
galleries of copies to be formed, and the result of a 
winter’s industry ia displayed in the amateur collec- 
tion in the Irish Institution building, where they 
are exhibited in aid of the Patriotic Fund. Under 
the successful inunagementof Mr. Stewart Blaclcer, 
it is popular with the public, while it gratifies the 
dilettanti. Turner, Claude, and AVilson are faith- 
fully copied in aquarelle, and on the screens are In- 
dian ink copies from engravings, and some original 
coloured sketches. Landseer’s “ Shepherd's Chief 
Mourner,” and “Friend be 3 miicl the Grave,” are 
executed with extreme skill by the drawing pen. 

A Guido “Mailouna” is cleverly reproduced by Mr. 
Blacker. The leading artiste has occasionally been 
an exhibitor at the lloyal Academy ; her original 
sketches of Irish genre possess truth and humoui' 
mthout broad caiicaturo. In addition to these, 
and her distinguished ra-nk as ‘a copjist, Mrs. 
Brudenell Smith gives evideuce of her courageous 
enthusiasm as an Ai*t-stuclent ; the canvas of her 
copy of Ary Scliefibr’s “Arrest of Charlotte Cor- 
day ” is pierced by a revolutionary bayonet thrust 
received in its transmit fntm the Luxembourg. Sir 

G. Hodson and Miss S. "Whilton are prominent for 
diligent capability. Yery clever and sweetly 
coloured are two copies after Iluphael, they are 
from his “St, Margaret,” and the “Madonna di 

San Sisto.” A few interesting Bussian trophies, 
catalogued as Crimean curiosities, have^ also no 
little share in the popularity of the collection. 1 

The Irish National Gallery. — The opening on 
the 31st of March, of the second exhibition of the 
National Gallery for Ii-elaud renews the occasion to 
students. Such works of the old imisters as have 
been lent, though necessarily inferior in beauty 
and worth to those brought together last year from 
royal and noble galleries, afford good examples of 
all the schools named. Eleven pictures already 
have been preaented to the Institution. 
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THE ARTJOUENAL. 


ART IN CONTINENTAL STATES. 


Parts. — The artistic news in Paris is concen- 
trated in tlie grand displaj^in the Champs Ulysees : 
the Prench Jury have shown an unexampled 
jiartieularity in the reception of the different works 
of Art, and complaints are universal ; pictures by 
several first-rate artists have been refused ; wo shall 
in future numbers consider how far they have been 
justified in so doing, and for tho present dismiss 
the subject. — The Minister of State has addressed 
to the Emperor a report on the progress of the 
Louvre, the result of whi(;li is that before the end of 
tho Exhibition tho ensemble vfWl be seen cfiectively. i 
^On the 29th of March was sold the collection 
of M, CoUot: “Salome receiving the Head of St. 
John the Baptist/’ by Leonardo da Vinci, 16,500f., 
it is said M. Collot refused 100,000f. for tliis 
planting; “Holy Family.” by Andrea del Sarto, 
l,500f. ; “ St. Margaret,” Guido Eeni, 3,950f. ; 
“Alexander Farini and Family,” Paul Veronese, 
CdOf. ; Titian, his “Portrait,” 1,6001, “Young 
Woman at her Toilet,” 9001 ; “ Holy Family,” 
Barocehio, 7001 ; “ Education of Cupid,” A. 
Caracei, 450f. ; “ Guardian Angel,” Domenichino, 
800f, ; “St. Cecilia,” F. Vanid, 4101; “Virgin 
and Child,” Andrea Sohirio, 6001; “TheLveian 
I*easants changed into Frogs,” 9001, and “Satyr 
aud Countryman,” 7501, Salvator Eos a; “Game at 
Cai'ds,” Murillo, 1,3001; “ St. Joachim and Mary,” 
Zurbaran, 7801 ; “ Martyrdom of St, Agatha,” 

Velasques, 1,0001 ; “ Seven Sltetchcs representing 
the Life of Achilles,” Bubens, sold for 10,2251, 
although the authorship was much doubted by 
many amateurs; “Portrait of Philip IV, King of 
Spain,” Velasquez, 1,7501 ; “Portrait of Nicolas 
Tulp,” Bcmbrandt, 16,5001 ; “Halt of Hunters,” 
Stoop, 8601 ; “ Massacre of the Innocents,” N. 
Poussin, 10,0001 ; — “ Moses Saved,” 5701 ; “ De- 
scent from the Cro.ss,” Jouvenet, 1,1001; “View 
of Tivoli,” 3,0001, “Marine,” 23251, Ditto, 9201, 
J. Veruet; “Attention,” 1,3501, “Young Gn-l 
and Dog,” 1,5001, Greuze ; tliis sale produced 
89,0001 — Horace Veniet has received the order 
to paint fur one of the rooms in tho Tuileries, 
a vast composition roprosentiug Napoleon I. sur- 
rounded by all tho Marshals and Gonei'als of the 
Empire. 

Lille. — ^Tlie corporation of this city have doter- 
mini'd to build a cathedral upon that space called 
tho Old Circus. With tliis view a competiluju, open 
as well to foreign as to native artists is proposed, 
through the distribution of a printed circular. It 
is intended that the design shall he in the style of 
the cathedral architecture of the thirteenth century. 
The length of the cdilice is to be from throe hun- 
dred to three hundred and thizdy feet, and for the 
expense of its erection, exclusive of the purchase of 
the ground, and that of the painted glass windows, 
tho sum of three millions of francs is voted. F or 
the three best designs the three sums respectively 
of ten thousand, four thousand, and three tliousimd 
francs are .set apart, and tho competitor to whom shall 
he awarded tho first prize shall also bo charged 
with the execution of hia design. The (.lelLvery of 
the T)lans will take place before the 1st of Doeenilzer, 
1855, at the office of the committee, at Lille. The 
jury consists of six members, of whom live aji'e 
Frenchmen, and the sixth is a German. 

Berlin, — More than lifty pictures have been 
executed hero for the Paris Exhibition. Alagiius 
sends portraits of the Countess Bossi, of lifadam 
Lind Goldschmidt, and of l^tendelssohn ; Bartholdy 
Meyerhein contribute.s “ The Grandfather,” and tho 
much-admired picture, “ Going to Church ; ” 
Menzel sends “The Great Frederick with his 
Friends at Table at Sans Souci ; ” Schrada, “ The 
Death of Leonardo,” and a picture just linished, 

“ Jiilton ; ” Gustavus Kichtor, the portrait of his 
sister; Kruger' oxliibits liis portrait of Prince 
Adalljcrt, and some of hia most recent hunting pic- 
tures ; Stoffeclc will contribute some of his most 
successful animal pictures, and Ms AVallensteiu 
picture; Hosemann, some of his mo.st successful 
works ; KTcbsehncr, his “ Desert )Seeno ; ” Meyer, of 
Bremen, sends one of his infant groups ; Kasolowski 
temporarily quits his religious subjects for land- 
scape ; and, besides these, Pape, Schinner, Herreii- 
biirger, Eachke,.&c., <&c., ai’e contributors in their 
re^cctive genres. 

DussELBoiiR, — ^Lessing is busied with a subject 
from the life of Pope Pasdmli, by command of the 
. Bing of Prussia, the figures are of the size of life. 
Karl Hhhnor has painted a powerful work for Paris 
^titled, “ Emigrants,” and Julius Hubner, of 
Dresden, has completed a work entitled “ Charles 
V. m cell at St. Just.” C. Hasenpflng has 
^ picture which far excels evendhing 
Mtherto done. It is one of those 
aremlMiM^aubiects in which this artist is unique, 
being the « Cloister of Walkendiled.” 


MINOR TOPICS OP THE MONTH. 


The Royal Academy Exhibition will, of 
course, open as usual on the first Monday of 
May. Unfortunately, this year, a very large 
number of “ notabilities ” will be in Paris ; never- 
theless, there con be little fear that the interest 
of the opening will lessen. We do not seem to 
have heard so much this year as heretofore of 
the preparations that have been made by our 
loading artists ; yet we may of a surety anticipate 
an exhibition that will be honourable to the arts 
aud the country. 

The National Gallery. — It is ai'ranged that 
Sir Charles Eastlake, P.B,A., is to be appointed 
director of the National Gallery, and B. N, 
Wornum, Esq., the secretary; both officers to be 
remunerated by the Nation, and of course to the 
Nation to be responsible. These appointments 
cannot be otherwise than satisfactory to the 
country. Sir Charles Eastlake holds the highest 
position which Art offers to its votaries in Great 
Bi'iuin, and ho is indebted for it to no acci- 
dent ; as an artist, a scholar, and a gentle- 
man, he is un.sui pas.sed by any of his compeers, 
not alone in England but in Europe. His name 
is everywhere received with honour and respect. 
But what is of infinitely higher importance, in 
reference to this immediate topic, his Art- 
learning has been acquired by frequent residence 
in Italy, and in other countries of tlie continent; 
few living men have more intimate acquaintance 
with the great masters of all epochs : his know- 
ledge is with the practice as well as the theory 
of Art ; his published works are authorities. 
How far the cumbrous machinery of “ trustee- 
ship ” is to be re-modelled, or if it be abrogated 
altogether, we cannot at present say, bub we are 
quite sure that Sir Charles Eastlake wmuld not 
have accepted the appointment if ho were to 
move in fettera, crippled as to resources, and 
trammelled by system and routine. There can 
be as little doubt that in Mr. Wornum the 
public will have an efficient secretary ; he has 
supplied ample evidence of his singular fitness 
for tho office. Acting together, these gentlemen 
cannot fail to place our “National Gkilloi’y” in 
a condition that will do ample honour to, and 
confer large benefit on, the country. The state 
of health of Mr. Uwins — which, however, wo 
cordially rejoice to know is improving — placed 
his claims out of the question. 

French School oe Painting. — The Second 
Annual Exhibition of the French School of 
tho Fine Arts wall be opened to the public on 
the 5th inst, in the gallery, 121, Pall-Mall. 

Mr. E. M. Ward, B.A., has written a letter to 
the Atliencmm in reference to the fraudulent 
copy of his picture. In that letter he says — 
“The copy ^ a very indifferent affair. On tho 
whole, some of the subordinate parts are tolerably 
well imitated ; bub the principal heads are very 
poor indeed. I cannot imagine a competent 
judge being deceived by any part of it, eeccept 
the signature, which is adniiraUy forged, and 
would, indeed, have deceived myself. * * * * 
I feel convinced that the vciy existence of a law 
making the forgery felonious would Ijg the only 
one to affect the fears of such as unfortunately 
carry on their nefarious transactions with com- 
parative impunity at present. The price paid 
for the copy Avas 200^. ; and I have every reason 
to believe that it must eventually have fetched 
between three and four hundred pounds. It is 
really not worth five pounds." We have long 
considered this subject in all its bearings, and 
our conviction is that there is no other way of 
correcting tho evil except an act of parliament 
which shall make it as much a felony to forge 
an artii^t’s name to a picture as it now is to forge 
his name to a bill of exchange. Our readers will 
recollect tlmt some months ago w© went at 
some length into this subject, showing how 
entirely the forger of pictures might cheat and 
rob with impunity. This cannot be done in any 
other country but England, aud in England it is 
now almost the only offence to which no penalty 
or punishment is attached. Mr. Ward has done 
good service to his profession and to the public 
by the manner in which he has exposed this 
nefarious transaetion. We believe he knows tlie 
person who copied the picture, the person for 


whom it was copied, and how many copies of it 
were made : bub with a natural dread of the 
“ costs " of libel before him, he and we abstain 
from further remarks until the proofs are clear 
and undoubted. 

Artists’ General Benevolent Institution. 
— The fortieth anniversary dinner of this so- 
ciety was held, as usual, at the Freemasons’ 
Tavern, on the 24th of March ; the Lord Mayor 
occupied the chair, supported by the sheriffs and 
a goodly number of Royal Academicians, Asso- 
ciates, artists, and gentlemen interested in, or 
connected with, Art. The Rev. Dr. Croly, on 
proposing the toast of “ The Royal Academy,” 
with which he associated the name of its Presi- 
dent, Sir C. L. Eastlake, made a most eloquent 
speech, while descanting upon the benefits 
arising to a nation from the success of the Fine 
Arts. He alluded in strong and emphatic lan- 
guage to the almost entire absence of national 
patronage in the country, and contrasted the 
scant and measured doings of our own govern- 
ment with the profuse liberality of the Napo- 
leon III. of France. “How long,” he asked, 
“ shall it be said that the richest country of the 
globe gives nothing, or next to nothing, to the 
Fine Arts ; that the country, proudest of her 
intellectual superiority, stops short on the very 
highroad to all intellectual influence ; that her 
history, crowded with the recollections of heroic 
names in all the achievements of human noble- 
ness— martyrs, and patriots, and philosophers — 
has Bcarely a solitary reflection in the national 
arts 1 Why should not a parliamentary grant, 
year by year, summon the artist to cover the 
corporation halls of the counties with the national 
history, endowed with a new life by the pencil 1 
Why should not all orders of men by these be 
taught that they have an ancestry more exalted 
by public virtue than the chances of fortune ] 
Why should not the love of distinction, so 
natural to man, be purified by the prospect of 
living in the memory of ages, and be instructed 
in the tnie purchase of the honours of posterity? 
Yet, what could be a smaller demand on the 
national finances 1 'I'he tenth part of the cost 
of a workhouse, the tenth part of the price of a 
steam-boat, the tenth part of a mile of railway, 
would discharge the national obligation. Five 
thousand pounds a year was the estimate of the 
late lamented President of the Royal Academy ; 
and administered by the Institution, would 
revive the drooping spirit of the pencil, and, 
through all difficulties, give British talent a 
field in which it could fear no competitors in 
the world.” Unfortunately, Dr. Croly ’s forcible 
appeal comes at a time when the thoughts of our 
government are absorbed by lens peaceful topics ; 
and we are not quite sure ii would prove effec- 
tive, reasoning from past experiences, had the 
din of war ceased. We were happy to find that 
the state of the political world did not affect the 
subscriptions of the evening, which amounted to 
about 620^. ; considerably more than tliey reached 
on the last anniversary. 

Art- Contributions to the Patriotic Fund. — 
This exhibition, which vacates, of necessity, the 
Gitllery in Pall Mall, for the second annual dis- 
play of modern French Art, will re-open to the 
public early in the present month. The nu- 
merous additional contributions by distinguished 
amateurs will be better appreciated in their new 
locality, which will take place in a celebrated 
architectural mansion almost unknown to the 
public, although one of the most distinguished 
ornaments of the metropolis. 

Yan Lerius’s “Adam and Eve.” — This picture 
is exhibited at 57, Pall-Mall, by gaslight. It is a 
life-sized composition, showing our first parents 
sleeping in the garden. The tempter forma the 
third member of the agroupment, being placed 
beyond Adam and Eve, and supporting before 
him tho serpent. The figure of Adam traverses 
the composition, and Eve sleeps upon his bosom ; 
a forosliortened figure, and, with that of Adam, 
affording a well conceived diversity of line. By 
gaslight the colour is warm and glowing, we had 
rather have seen the work by daylight. The 
heads are after the Greek mould ; the female of 
the Niobe cast, modified into exquisite loveliness. 
The composition had been better without the 
fiend; in the impersonation of Satan, it is, perhaps, 
difficult to escape vulgarity. The face of the 
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tempter wauts dlgaity, depth — an'v^refefn&^e, and 
ifc would have been well to omit the cloven foot. 
Of all those who have painted the Evil One, 
whether in poetry or painting, we had rather 
approach Milton than Boms. The picture is, 
however, in everything careful, well drawn, and 
well painted, and, as far as can be seen by gas- 
light, coloured with breadth and brilliancy : in 
short, in most of the best qualities of Art, it is 
one of the best works of its class we have seen. 

Sale op Deawinqs by Bbitish Artists. — One 
of the more important collection of drawings 
by our native artists in this delightful branch of 
the Fine Arts, is announced to be sold on the 
8bh of the present month : the sale takes place in 
Messrs, Christie & Manaon’s auction-rooms : the 
catalogue contains 107 numbers, almost entirely 
of the choicest works of artists of renown. The 
public view on the prviceding day wUl offer 
a re-union of names never met together for 
exhibition in any of our annual exhibitions. 
Among the drawings are some of the choicest 
worts, selected from the collection of the 
late !^lph Bernal, Esq., comprising the two 
remarkable chefs d^oemre of W. Hunt, ** The 
Attack,” and “ The Defeat,” universally known by 
the engravings of these subjects ; and by the 
same artist, "The Casket-Bearer of Constanti- 
nople : ” also from the same collection, by G. 
Barrett, "Summer,” an elegant composition, and 
a Elver Scene, De Wint. The drawings by 
Turner, are of the highest quality of this great 
master, and consist of “Mountain Scenery,” 

“ Prudhoe Castle,” " Dilsbon Castle, Northumber- 
land,” “ Bow and Arrow Castle, in the Isle of 
Portland,” engraved in the “Southern Coast,” 

“ Eivaulx Abbey,” “ Combe Martin,” engraved 
in the “Southern- Coast,” “Larne Castle, 
Carmarthenshire,” engraved in the “England 
and Wales,” and “Conway Castle,” making 
together twelve of Turner’s most admirable 
works. By S'.anfield, E.A., there are “ The 
Pirate,” engraved; “M3onUght,” engraved in 
ScanhebPs “Ooast Yiews,” “Portsmouth,” and 
“ The Sands.” Other fine and important works, 
are comprised in the sale, by T. Gres wick, E.A., 
D. Roberts, R.A, T. Uwias, R.A, J. R. Herbert, 
R A., F. Pickersgill, AR. A., T. S. Cooper, A.R. A., 
P. F. Poole, AR.A, F. Stone, A.R.A, with 
drawings of some of our well-known contri- 
butors to the Water-Cdour Exhibitions, Catter- 
mole, J. Lewis, Copley Fielding, Louis Haghe, 
&c. So fine a collection, and a genuine one, 
too, has rarely been offered to the notice of 
collectors. 

Mr. Dajrby, A.R,A. informs us that the en- 
graving of The Enchanted Island,” which 
appeared in our number for March, is nob the 
actual subject he painted under that title : 
he adds, “ The possessor of the original picture 
is very indignant at this, and I am also 
much hurt at being so misrepresented to the 
public. It is quite evident to me that the little 
print in question has been taken from a small 
composition of a pupil of mine, which I well 
recollect being done by him at my cottage ; this 
was about eighteen inches or two feet in size, 
and done by him with a feeling acquired from 
the picture of / The Enchanted Island,’ which is 
five feet in size, but of which I would not allow 
a copy to be made; the thing in reality is totally 
different. It will t)e found that my name is not 
on the picture, but if it is, it is a forgenj” Our 
explanation of the engraving in question is this. 
Prior to the sale by Messrs. Christie & Manson, 
last year, of the collection of the late Mr. James 
Wadmore, we obtained permission from his son 
and executor, to copy some few of the pictures 
therein, for the purpose of having them engraved 
on wood : this was among the number, and it 
was entitled and described in the auctioneers’ 
catalogue as “ The Enchanted Island : the vei'y 
javQwrite composition it is a small work and 
was knocked down for 46 guineas. We were 
perfectly aware at the time that the picture we 
had copied was nob the large work by Mr. 
Danby, but presumed it to be the original 
sketch for the other, and that the painter had 
deviated somewhat from his first design, a very 
common case with artists. Under this impres- 
sion we bad no hesitation in introducing it as 
the composition of Mr. Danby : nor do we 
believe that the Messrs. Wadmore were aware 

of the “mistake.” It is quite reasonable that 
collectors should feel “ indignant," and painters 
“hurt,” at the injustice done to them. But let 
us ask them, generally, whether both, or either, 
adopt the right measures for preventing imposi- 
tion and injury! and we will also take the liberty 
of suggesting how this may best be done. Let 
the artists watch the public sales of pictures, 
attend any place where a work is advertised for 
sale, and if a spurious picture is offered, let him 
at ouce denounce it before the assembled com- 
pany, If artists were bold enough to do this 
half a dozen times it would do more to stop the 
trade in spurious pictures than any other course 
they or any one else could employ. The case 
to which Mr. Danby refers is only part of the 
system we have for years past been denouncing, 
and for the exposure of which we have just 
been called upon to pay a heavy penalty in the 
shape of legal expenses, in our endeavours to 
protect the artist and to ward off imposition 
from the Art-patron. It is the duty of both to 
use the utmost efforts to prevent fraud : a man 
who believes that a deceit is about to be per- 
petrated in his name, or one which he could 
expose, and takes no steps to arrest it, ’is him- 
self an indirect participator in the cheat : com- 
mon honesty should impel him to come forward, 
at any inconvenience, and publicly denounce it, 
as Mr. E. M. Ward, R.A has recently done : we 
venture to assert it will be a long time ere a 
“James 11.” is again offered for sale, as his 
work. 

The Medal of the Amerioak Industrial 
Exhibition, one of which we have seen, that 
presented to Mr. W. G. Rogers for his wood- 
carvings, does not give us a very favourable idea 
of the art of die-sinking in America, nor does 
the design seem altogether suited to the object 
of the exliibition : it may thus be described : 
— A female figure, — “ Fame,” we presume, — ^is in 
the act of placing a chaplet on the head of a 
young female, who is probably intended for 
“ Science : ” she seems to be presented by a 
standing winged male figure, holding an “ orb ” 
in his hand ; the allegory is not quite clear, and 
the latter mentioned figure is much too melo- 
dramatic in its character. 

Mr. Matall, the well-known photographer, 
has recently made a novel and interesting 
addition to his various methods of producing 
likenesses, by transferring to paper what has 
been taken by the daguerreotype. His mode of 
operation as described to us, is exceedingly 
simple, and the result is most effective. He 
takes an enlarged negative copy, which, after 
undergoing soma slight preparations to briug 
out any of the details that are faintly delineated, 
will yield any number of positives. If the copy 
is to remain black and white, but few touches 
by the artist will be req’iired ; buttif colour be 
desired, the paper surface may be worked upon 
to the finish of the most delicate miniature. 
Soma of the examples submitted to us could 
not be distinguished from the work of the most 
skilful miniature painter. The result is obtained 
by a peculiar applicatiou of the collodion 
process to photography. 

Exhibition of Art at Antwerp. — ^W e see by 
a notice in our advertising columns, that the 
Exhibition of Fine Arts will be opened shortly at 
Antwerp : artists of all nations are invited to 
contribute. The advantages to English as well 
as to foreign painters who exhibit there, are 
greater than those offered by any other con- 
tinental exhibition : these advantages are — 1. The 
numerous purchases made by visitors; those 
purchases have always been more important than 
in Bmssels itself. When the society buys a picture 
(already a mark of the merit of the work) it does 
all in its power to procure a higher price for it, 
and gives the full benefit to the artist. 2. The 
Belgian government has granted a decree by 
which Antwerp shall receive for this exhibition 
the same advantages bestowed formerly on 
Brussels only : viz., that rewards — gold, silver, 
and brass medals — shall be given to such artists 
as the king himself, who always honours the 
exhibition of Antwerp with his visits, may 
consider worthy of the distinotion. The Art- 
i fame of Antwerp is another point not to be 
> overlooked : it is the centre of the old Flemish 
1 school, and the best artists of England, France, 

Germany, Holland, &c, are frequent contributors 
to its exhibitions. 

Forgeries of “Artists’ Proofs,’^ — We have 
received several com nunicationa on this aubjacb, 
ind are fully aware that impressions from worn 
plates, under the pretence that they are first 

Droofs — artists’ proofs — or proofs before letters 
— are selling largely, especially in the mauufac- 
iuring distriobs. Tne mode is very simple : 
from the old copper or steel the lettering is 
erased; impressions are then taken; and the 
lettering is afterwards restored. Shame be to 
the printers who lend themselves to this fraud. 

At present, we can do no more than, warn the 
public agiinst this abominable system: when 
we are safely in possession of the “ facts ” we 
are striving to obtain, we shall certainly publish 
them. 

Improved Stereosoope. — Wehad the pleasure 
of examining, a short time since, at the Reposi- 
tory of Art, 313, Oxford Street, some improve- 
ments which have recently been made in these 
instruments. The great defect hitherto existing 
has been in their not being adapted to varied 
sights. This is now overcome by a simple con- 
trivance, which consists of a central screw which 
heightens or depresses the eye-pieces to suit the 
sight of every observer. Tnis improvement 
readers Sir David Brewster’s invention perfect. 

Some views taken by the artists of the company 
were the finesc in tone and sharpness that we 
ever saw. 

New Substitutes for Rags, &a, in the 
Manufacture op Paper.— Ab the Annual Con- 
versazione of the Leeds Philosophical Institution, 

Mr. E. H. Durden exhibited a great variety of 
specimens of paper mado from sundry new 
materials. One of these specimens was composed 
of 75 per cent, of peat, and 25 per cent, of rags. 

It was manufanbured ab Turin. M. Lallemand 
of Besanfon, has patented the process in England. 

Mr. Clarke has also patented a process for the 
manufacture of paper, papier mach^, car (ion pierre, 

&c., and he is now engaged in erecting in Ireland 
the requisite machinery for carrying out his in- 
vention. Another specimen of paper exhibited 
was manufactured from hop-bine, a material 
likely to be extensively used for this purpose. 
Couch-grass, or twitch, formed the material of 
another paper and pasteboard of good qualities. 

Paper made from sugar-cane, refuse straw, Spanish 
espato, manilla hemp, ko,, &c., were also shown. 

The Pioture Auctions in Leicester Square. 

— We perceive that Messrs. Jones & Bonham 
have had the good sense to print their more 
recent catalogues of sales, giving the names of 
pictures, but leaving blanks where heretofore 
the names of artists have been introduced. This 
is not the case throughout, but the plan has 
been,, to a considerable, extent adopted, and wa 
trust will in time be a general rule. It is one 
of policy as well as of honesty, and they will, 
no doubt, find their accouut in sales conducted 
upon the fair principle of letting a lot speak for 
itself, neither insulting the purchaser, nor in- 
juring the artist, by descriptions concerning the 
falsehood of which no second opinion can exist. 

A Correspondent has offered us some 
information respecting the locality from which 
Turner sketched his picture engraved in the 

Art- Journal for November last, under the tibia 
of “ On the Thames.” We are told that “ the 
house in question was Lady Place, at Hurley, 

Berks, the view being of a portion of the back 
of the house, which possessed great historical 
interest, and was pulled down a few years since. 

The mansion was erected, about 1600,. by Sir 
Richard Lovelace, on the site of a Benedictine 
priory, dedicated to the Virgin Mary. The crypt 
of the priory remained under the mansion, and, 

I believe, still exists, in which meetings were 
held for promoting the Revolution of 1688, the 
estate being then the property of John, Lord 
Lovelace, who was afterwards Captain of the 

Band of Gentlemen Pensioners to William III. 

The hall and staircase of the mansion were very 
magnificent, and on the principal story was a 
large saloon, the ceiling of which was enriched 
vrith paintings of figures, and the panels with 
landscapes, the whole of which were sold as 
'building materials’ when the mansion was 
demolished.” 

- — — 
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IIandhook of Painting : The Italian Schools, 
Translated from the Gennan of TCitoltir, by a 
Laly. Edited, with Notes, by Siii C. L. 
Eastlakb, E.K.S., President of the Eoyal 
Academy. Third Edition. With more than 
One Hnndred Illustrations from the Works of 
Old Masters. Brawn on AYood, by G-. SciiAitP, 
Junior. In Two Parts. I’ublialiGd by J. 
Mi/KiiAy, London. , 

TIio annoimoement of a “ third edition’^ shows that ' 
this work is not now to the public ; four years ug:o ' 
wo noticed it at some length ; so much so, as to render 
any farther remarks siipertluoiis ; especially, as we 
do not por(?eivc in this edition, anything different 
from that which immediately preceded it, except the 
addition of some <?harming woodcuts by Mr. Schavf. 
The re-appearanco of those volumes may, however, 
ho accepted us eviden(je of the interest which still 
uttaidies to Italian Art, and of the desire to make 
ac(piainttinco with its history and its followers. It 
must not he supposed by any who have not read 
thiMii, that th(3 subject is treated in n dry, niocha- 
nietil manner, suited only to the learned student of 
Art ; on the contrriry, here is pleasant as well as 
instructive reading ; a history that ti-aces the pro- 
gress of the Ifc.ilian schools from the relics of ancient 
Iloinan Art upwards, to its highest development in 
the sixteenth century, and downwards, to its decline 
at the end of the seventeenth century. Three hun- 
dred yeai's may be considered as the term of its actual 
life ; but what a glorious existence it had ; what 
miglity deeds it accomplished ; and how rich a 
legacy it left behind for the use and enjoyment of 
the whole civilised world. Though dead, its spirit 
yet hovers around ns, awakening the hearts of the 
living to a recognition of its divine influences, and 
animating the painters of succeeding time to 
emulate its lofty aspirations. 


The Water Party. Engraved by J. T. Will- 
more, A.ll.xV,, from the Pieture by J. J. Cua- 
LON, E.xV. Tteirty Illustrations of Ciiilde 
Harold, rublished by The Art-Union of 
Lond(jn. 

Tlie.so two publications are, duo to the subscribers 
to the London Art-Union for the current year, and 
^ve think they will have no just reason to regret 
the expondituro of their guinea, even if no prize 
])i«ture falls to their lot. The picture, engraved in 
the line manner by j^tr. Willmore, is of tho Turner, 
or rather of tho Linton, school of ideal compositions ; 
a mansion of the riehly-deconited (Joriiithian order, 
terraces, temples, gay harge.s flllod with gayer com- 
pany, and graceful trees, are the principal materials 
of tlie work, and they convey a pleasing though 
romantic idea of tln3 magnitieenco of Italian society 
during the middle ages. The ongraviiig is efibetive, 
but it wants the reflnement that seems indispensahlo 
to sneh a subject. Of tho thirty wood-engruvinga 
illustrative of ‘‘Childe Harold,” all are of more 
or loss merit; whore a scoi'e of artists have h(!en 
engaged on the designs, and a dozen of wood- 
engravers, a nnifox’mity of excellence ought hot to 
bo expected. We arc best pleased with No. 1, a 
moonlight scene, ‘‘The Childe departed from his 
Father’s Hall,” engraved by J. L. Williams after 
E. ITulme; No, 2, a group of figures prettily 
arranged, hut with a little afibetation, “Maidens, 
like Moths, are over caught by Glare,” engraved 
])y Dulziel after J. Godwin ; No. 4, a group of 
rustics, by T, Facd, an admirable compo-sition, 
delicately engraved by W. J. Linton, who would 
have improved tho engraving by a little holder 
(uitting in some of the principal parts; No. 6, 
“ Pilgrims at ‘ Our Lady’s House of Woe,’ ” en- 
graved by H. I). Linton, after J. Gilbert, well 
sustains th.at artist’s reputation for drawing on 
wood, and lie has been ably seconded in tliis sub- 
ject by the engraver; No. 10, “A Bull Eight in 
Spain,'” engraved by W. Measom, after Lake Price, 
is very spirited; No. 11, a composition of a dead 
horse, over ’svhich vultui’os are hovering, while a 
dog is endeavouring to scare them away, is most 
touchingly and poetically expressed ; it is engraved 
by Dalzicl after Aiisdel’l; No. 12, a sea view by 
Duncan, engraved by H. J. Linton, will bear com- 
parison with tliG best pictures of the best marine- 
painters ; the effect of emdy sunrise is beautiful ; 
Ko, L4, E. Goodall’s “Shepherd in his White 
Capote,” engraved by W. T. Green, has an air of 
genuine rustic abandon in it wcU suited to the 
subject; No. 21, “Peasant Girls of the Uliine,” 
by Dalziel, after E. H. Corbould, is one 
m the most graceful compositions in the hook ; we 
have rarely aeon a woodcut that bo emphatically 
colow as to this ; No. 22, “ A Thunder- 
Eegion,’ ’ by Lcltch, skil- 
My'm^w^hyW, Keasom, exhibits a grandeur 
of canceptb4^wor%.o| Martin; No. 23, 


“ The Bridge of Sighs. Ycnice,” a moonlight scene, 
engraved by J. L. Williams, after Lake Price, was 
never more poetically treated by any artist, while 
the print immediately following, “ The Itialto,” by 
Jlolland, engraved by W. Measom, glitters in sun- 
shine, and is active with busy life ; No. 26, “ TaBso 
in hia Cell,” engraved by W. J. Linton, belongs to 
a class of compositions with which the name of 
E. H. Wehnert is most reputably allied; No. 27, 
“ The Church of Santa Croce,” by S. A. Hurt, E.A., 
engraved by H. D. Linton, 

“ horo reposo 
Angelo’s, Alfiori’a bones, and bis, 

Tfio atairy Galileo, with his woes ; 

Hero Machiavellia earth returned to whence it rose.” 

is treated with a solemnity which the dust it en- 
closes demands; No. 29, “Egeria,” engraved by 
W. J. Linton, after T. Eaed, is a deUcato and 
original comieption, somewhat maiTed, however, by 
the awkward drawing of the right ai'in of the figure. 
The last subject, “Tho Drowned Manner,” also 
engi'aved by W. J. Linton, after Duncan, is a 
worthy Ji7iale to tho volume, by far the best issued 
by the society, and most liononrahlo to the artists 
of both kinds, who have been engaged to produce 
it. We only regret that it reached ns too late to 
render our commendations of any service to the 
Art-Union of London, whose ohje 4 we have always 
felt pleasure in advocating, from a conscientious 
conviction that it was serving the interests of Ai't. 


St. John and the Lamb. Engraved by E. Bacon, 
from the Picture by Murillo. Published by 
T. Boys, London. 

Murillo’s picture in tho National Gallery has ever 
been a favourite both with the public and con- 
noisseum, and has already been engraved more than 
once or twice ; the best plate, we believe, is that 
executed by Valentine Green. Mr. Boys has, 
however, done well in reproducing tho subject, 
though we wish Mr. Bacon’s transcript were more 
worthy of tho original ; there is ^ good, solid work 
in his plate, but the general efl'cet is heavy and 
sooty : there is no luminous quality in it, while 
the expression of the face of the youthful “ Baptist” 
is not happilv rendered : there is a degree of arch- 
ness in it which we do not find in Murillo’s fine 
work, and which is not in hannony with the 
subject. Still we are glad to see Mr. Boys issuing 
a print of so elevated a theme : there is a rapidly 
ipcrcasing demand for this class of works. 


Theory and Practice of Landscape Painting 

IN Water-Colours. By CL Barnard. 

Puhlislied by Orr & Co., London. 

There is a large amount of theoretical information 
in this work, of which we noticed one or two 
numbers last year ; it is now issued in a complete 
form, making a handsome hook, with a number 
of “ studios ” of variims kinds to illustrate tho 
author’s remarks ; so far the task undertaken has 
been satisfactorily performed. But we presume to 
question the real utility of such publications as 
these, if they are intended to form tho artist ; Art, 
uniik(i Bcience or mechanics, is not to he learned by 
any ahstraciferules ; it bids defiance to such ; and 
we have evidence of this in the fact that you 
rarely find two painters who adopt the same system 
of working, or whose lists of colours are alike: each 
1ms his ovni theory, and his own hihoriitory, so to 
speak. Writers who attempt to teach painting 
through the medium of btmks are, as it were, 
negative teachers; they may tell you what to avoid 
far better than they can what, or rather hotVy to 
])crform. Wc do not mean to assert tlierc is no 
advantage to be derived from theories ; they arc of 
a certain use up to a given point; they may lay a 
foundation fur the superstructure wlum the mind 
is able to grapple with their difficulties, for diffi- 
culties there will always be even to minds most 
quick of comprehension. But the student wlio 
stands at the elbow of a clever and intelligent 
painter, through a dozen lessons of an hour each, 
will Jicqnire a better practical — ay, and a better 
theoretical— knowledge of his art, than lie would 
by reading the most ably-written work on painting, 
or all tho books, one ' f)y one, which were ever 
printed. We repeat that Mr. Barnard has brought 
long experience and much study to bear upon hia 
subject, and so far as rules cau ofteet the object of 
artistic education, his hook will render service. 


The Eerns op Great Britain and Ireland. 
By Thomas Moore, P.L.S. Edited by John 
Lindlet, Ph.l)., E.Il.G. Part I. Nature- 
Printed by Henry Bradbury. Published by 
Bradbury & Evans, London. 

We have on more than one occasion brought before 
our readers the method of “ Nature-Printing,” 
adopted by Messrs. Bradbury & Evans, to which 
Mr. Henry Bradbury has for some time past devoted 


his attention, and which he has at length succeeded 
in bringing to the mo&t satisfactory results. The 
prints liitherto produced and published liai e been 
more of an experimental nature, to shoiv the capa- 
bilities of this mode of printing, than with any 
other view ; hut in the work before us it assumes a 
tangible form, in its application to British Perns. 
Part 1. contains four specimens, life-sized, of these 
beautiful plants; leaves and roots, to the minu- 
test fibre, being reproduced with the most scru- 
pulous exactness tmd delicacy; while the various 
tints are faitlifully preserved : surely the force of 
imitation can no further go. Wo appear to ho 
living in an age when science leaves the ai-tist little 
to accomplish, save that which is beyond tho reach 
of any mechanical power, the embodied dreams of 
Ms fancy : science, as yet, oaimot invest the land- 
scape with its thousand glorious hues, nor trace on 
the blank canvas pictorial records of history, or the 
conceptions of poetic art : there is, therefore, much 
left for the uiiinter to do yet. The description and 
liistory of the Eerns in this important publication 
ai’e ample and lucid. 


Spanish Peasants Going to Market. Executed 
in Chromo-lithography, from the Picture by 
J. Gilbert, by Vincent Brooks, for 4>ho Art- 
Union of Glasgow. 

If we were required to adduce an incontrovcrtihle 
proof of what we have frequently asserted, that 
mechanical art is boldly entering into competition 
with the legitimate work of the painter, wo should 
at once direct attention to this extraordinary print, 
about to he issued as prizes to the subscribers of 
the Art-Union of Glasgow for tho current year. 
Tho original picture is a fine specimen of Mr. 
Gilbert’s rich and dashing style of colouring, and 
as a composition is entitled to great praise, for the 
admhable disposition and general treatment of the 
group of picturesque figures; and when we say 
that Mr. Brooks’s reproduction is scarcely distin- 
guishable from the oil painting, wo award it the 
Mghest oulogium that can be given. So skilfully 
is the imitation of the artist’s pencilling in its 
crispness and fullness, and such depth of colour Inis 
been attained, that the print, when varnished and 
framed, would deceive a well-practised eye. The 
merit of lithographing tliis woik must bo given to 
Mr. llisdon, tho artist employed by Mr. Brooks ; 
and to tho latter is duo the credit of tho printing ; 
we understand that Ihiidy different stones have been 
used in this process — evidence this of the labour 
and skill expended on the work. 


The British Workman, and Eriend of the 
Sons of Toil. No 1. Published by Part- 
ridge, Oakey & Co. ; W. & E. G. Cash, &c., 
&c., London. 

It is rarely wc take cognisance of the cheap periodi- 
cals which are constantly flowing* from the London 
presses ; but this seems to make a special demand 
upon all who have the moans of aiding a worlc, tho 
object of -wMch is to instil into the minds of tho 
himihlor classes, good morals and healthy feelings. 
The “British Workman” is a penny illustrated 

E aper, filled with much of the right stiitf to form 
onest and industrious artisans, good fathers, good 
subjects, and good Christians. Paper, typo, and 
cuts are of a Mr better order than ai’O usual in such 
low-priced publications. 


A Description op some Important Theatres 
and other Eemains in Ciii'VrE. From a MS. 
“History of Candia,” by Onorio Belli, in 
1586; being a Supplement to “'J'ho I^hiscumof 
Classii'al Antiquities,” by Edward Eal- 
KENER. Published by Tkubner & Co., 
Londoii. 

This work contributes some important ixarticiilars to 
our Imowledgo of tho aiTongement of the svi‘?ie and 
other parts of the anoient tlieutro, about which 
diflioulty had been experienced. The erudition of 
the editor of “'The Museum of Classioal Antiqui- 
ties” — itself a valuable collection of papers — has 
seldom been devoted to a more interesting subject. 
With much assiduity ho has eolleeied from scattered 
Italian sources all that could he found in the way of 
authentic description and illustration, adding notes 
on matters of detail peculiar to the Gr('tan remains, 
or on such as were found to clear up diflienltics in 
the writings of Vitruvius. Of the value, in tMs 
respect, of Mr. Falkoner’s contiibiitions to tho now 
somewdiat neglected field of classical antiquities, wo 
might iTistancG tho clearing of the difiieiilty as to 
t\io echeia. or vases, which Vitruvius had described as 
placed below the scats for acoustic purposes, but of 
Avliich the existence Lad long been questioned. 
The woi’k is illustrated with fae-’simile plans from 
Onorio Belli’ a letters, in the Ambrosian library at 
Milan, and with careful restorations of them by the 
present editor. 
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London, Jdnn 1, 1S65. 


THE EOYAL ACADEMY, 

THE EIGHTY-SEVENTH EXHIBITION, 18D5. 


■ PRiYATE view of tlie 
Exhibition was af- 
forded on Friday, 
the 4th of May, and 
on the following 
Monday the rooms 
were opened to the 
public.* The number 
of works constituting 
the collection is up- 
0, some of which ai’e 
I by the highest quali- 
Many artists of 
wever, have not con- 
?ortraiture, as usual, 
honoured preponder- 
ance in the best places. In the absence of 
historical compositions it is argued that life- 
sized figures of any kind are better than 
small pictures above the line ; be it so, but 
small pictures are placed next the ceiling, 
and these, we are told, would do no honour 
to the reputation of the painter if they were 
seen nearer : but this is not the fact ; for 
unquestionably there are works ^‘out of 
sight” that have merit superior to very 
many that have advantageous places. 
The' number of pictures rejected last 
year was, we believe, about 1700, and if 
any estimate may be formed from the 
way in which the rooms were this year 
packed with rejected works, the number 
in 1855 must have been much greater; 
Out of this vast spread of canvas it is 
difficult to induce belief that better ex- 
amples could not have been selected than 
many of those that are hung. Every dis- 
posable inch of space is covered, but when 
2000 pictures or more are rejected, it can 
never be maintained that the available : 
space is at all equal to the exigencies of a 
time — the termination of a pei'iod of twenty , 
years — during which Art has advanced ' 


* Tlie dinner, as usual, took place on ike Saturday, 
and full particulars appeai’ed m the Monday’s news- 
papers; we presume, therefore, that invitations had 
been issued to conductors of the public press, — another 
departui-e from old and unhealthy custom. The guests 
were as heretofore : precedent and mutine rule at the 
Royal Academy as they do in other state departments. 
The list is “ as usual ; ” the secretary having his instruc- 
tions to do to-day precisely what was done yesterday. 
But if any man of genius, unaristocratic — any liberal 
patron of Art, without a title— any man who has been 
useful in his generation, either to the Arts,* or to the 
artists, or to aught else— may have been thought of as 
a fit recipient of the hospitality of the Academy, his 
claims have but little chance of being registered by the 
Council. Inquiry as to the fitness of guests is merely 
as to who they are, and not what they have done. The 
dinner, therefore^ seldom or never supplies a sentence 
worth recording : compliments are, of course, paid and 
received; and the toast-master, with due solemnity, 
commands “silence for the right honourable ” So-and- 
so, while the President congratulates the artist-givers of 
the feast upon the grand company assembled tq parteke 
of it ; but we have very rarely had occasion to believe 
that a solitary benefit to Art or artists has arisen out Of 
“ the annual dinner.” The Report, although this yea^. 
extensive, does not fiimish us with a sentence worth 
of transfer to our columns ; it may pass into oblivion, 7 


more in tbia conntry than it did during the 
half century preceding. 

The old complaint of hanging ” must be 
I'eiterated this year. There are more than 
the usual quantum of “mistakes,” The 
hangers have, in several cases, failed to 
estimate the value of works which all other 
persons will consider to possess the best 
qualities of art, and not unfrequently pic- 
tures of artists of high eminence are so 
unfortunately situated as to lead to the 
iuevitable inference, either that they had 
purposely selected their inferior produc- 
tions for the Exhibition, or that their des- 
tinies were at the mercy of parties by whom 
it was impossible they could have been ap- 
preciated. There will probably be a large 
majority of visitors who will believe the 
latter rather than the foi'mer.* We are 
well aware of the difficulties that will be 
always in the way of this very embarrassing 
task ; but, these considered, there are in 
the present Exhibition, cases of error so 
apparent — so flagrant, indeed — as to induce 
a very general conviction that prejudice has 
been paramount with the judges, whose 
duty it has been to award honour or degra- 
dation to the unprivileged many. We should 
do more evil than good by pointing them 
out, and must leave the visitor to his own 
guidance, only entreating him not to be con- 
tent with merely an examination of “the 
line.”f A long list of “ iniquities ” in this way 
might be given : they are perpetrated not 
only against artists who are mere contri- 
butors to the exhibition, but even against 
the membera thereof — several of whom have 
good ground of complaint as to the manner 
in which their pictures have been treated. 
“ TTp high ” and “ down low ” visitors must 
look to be able to judge fairly of the merits 
of the collection : if they form opinions only 
from “ the line,” they will consider the pre- 
sent exhibition the worst they have seen 
for years. It is really not so, although the 
“ hangers ” have made it seem so. The evil 
of this is not so much that it injures, if it 
do not ruin, individual artists, but that it is 
disastrous to Art, and most prejudicial to 
the true interests of the Eoyal Academy. 

We remember the good old days of 
Somerset House, when the rule was free- 
dom of handling, and what was called a 
“spirited touch;” anything approaching to 
“aesthetic” Art 

(“We thank thee, Jew, for teaching us that word”) 

was regarded as the essence of imbecility. 
The rule now is, the finest microscopic mani- 
pulation ; therefore, in the race we are now 
running, he who is most painfully minute 
in his descriptions is the winner. Great 
revolutions are effected in our time. The 
free-and-easy republicanism of Art has de- 
parted, and we may soon live under an iron 
technocracy, destructive alike both of eye- 
sight and nerves. But speaking more im- 
mediately “anent” these fifteen hundred 
works, we do not find the mass relieved by 
the same standard of quality which was 
here and there distributed on the walls last 
year. But not even is poetry so unequal as 
Art ; it is not, therefore, to be expected 
that painters can sustain themselves at the 


* The hangers were Mr. Abraham Cooper, Mr. J. E. 
Herbert, and Mr. P. E. Lee. 

t For example, it is just possible that two of tb© best 
landscapes by two of the best landscape-painters of any 
age or country — Mr. J. D. Harding and Mr. J. B. Pyne 
—which we find in the Architectural Room— and even 
there not advantageous placed — may be consi- 
dered by Messrs. Cooper, Herbert, and I^ee to be very 
inferior productions, from the exhibition of which 
neither the artists nor the Academy can derive any 
credit whatever : but it will be difficult to induce a like 
opinion on the part of any of the visitors — artists or the 
public. It should be stated, moreover, that these two 
pictures are the only pictures the artists— Mr. Harding 
and Mr. Pyne — sent to the exhibition. 


highest level which they may on a few occa- 
sions during their lives have reached. Many 
for whose works the public always look are 
below their own average ; but there are 
others whose names have been compara- 
tively unknown, who win a substantial re- 
putation. It is true — among those who 
enjoy prominent places — ^if they have not 
equalled tliemselves, they can paint nothing 
positively bad ; but again, there are those 
equally prominent, who can paint nothing 
really good. Mulready, whose works used 
to he eagerly sought for, exhibits nothing ; 
indeed, we have seen nothing of any import- 
ance from him for some years. Sir Edwin 
Landseer, whose works also attract so much 
attention, contributes nothing. Linnell ex- 
hibits only one ; apro]!)Os of the landscape, 
there is but little of aspiration in it ; that 
which was, last year and the year before, is 
now ; while much of that which has been of 
late years is infinitely inferior to that which 
we remember in years gone by. While the 
figure-painting of the Academy has been 
rapidly advancing, the quality of its land- 
scape has deteriorated ; in landscape the 
Academy is far behind those who are called 
I outsiders. We find certainly everywhere 
: the closest imitation of nature, but this is 
I not all that is desired. 

There is, however, one picture in the 
collection that will mark this year — 1855 — 
as an epoch in British Art. The truly great 
work which bears the name of “ Leighton ” 
cannot fail to attract the attention of all 
visitors to the Eoyal Academy ; and it is 
not the least of the gratifying circumstances 
connected with it, that Her Majesty and 
His Eoyal Highness Prince Albert became 
its purchasers, having evidently been the 
first to perceive and estimate its value. 
The artist is, we are told, a young man — 
not more than twenty-four years old ; he 
has been studying for a long period in 
Eome. Industry and originality of thought, 
as well as genius of the very highest order, 
are manifest in the first production he has 
submitted to public gaze. It is a rare event 
to find the painter of any country making a 
position at once, —taking foremost pro- 
fessional rank without having previously 
“ felt his way,” and creating astonishment 
as well as admiration universally. There 
has been no production of modern times 
more entirely excellent than this. It is of 
the truest order of worth : no “ slap-dash” 
for effect, no “niggling” labour in vain; 
it is faithful to a high purpose : the con- 
ception is worthy of the theme, and that 
theme is of the loftiest, for it elevates and 
honours and perpetuates the glory of the 
artist and the Art. It is easy to pre- 
dict that, out of this triumphant achieve- 
ment, and the fame it must undoubtedly 
secure for its producer, a more wholesome 
style will prevail, and influence our 
“school:” avoiding, as it does so thoroughly, 
the errors of a past, and the evils of a 
present, “ mode ” of painting, both of 
which have been the curses of our age. 
It is on this account, chiefly, that we 
hail the advent of the “ new artist ” — 
his picture is a large enjoyment, a 
positive refreshment to the critic wearied 
with perpetual repetitions of accustomed 
things : and the more so because we 
may believe it prophetic of a future : we 
date hence a higher, healthier, and more 
national aim at excellence — a resort to 
worthier sources — a more cai'efal study of 
authorities — ^more self-thinking — a far leas 
slavish subservience to meannesses miscalled 
nature — and a bolder and better inspiration 
for guidance throughout all — as the leading 
characteristics of British Art : and while we 
heartily and cordially congratulate this 
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young painter on hia triumph we already 
acknowledge him as one whose destiny it is 
yery largely, and beneficially, to infiaence Art. 

Proceed we now to examine individually 
the several leading works’of the exliibitiou 
of 1865. 

No. 9. ^ Market Morning/ J . C. Hook, A. 
This is essentially a study of an upland 
approach to a cottage, thus described in a 
quotation : — 

“ Thero’s a singlo email cottage, a nest like a dove’s, 

Tho only one dwelling on eartli that slio loves.” 

The cottage is seen at th’e top of the hill, 
and from it, going to market, is a girl on 
a pony ; but the picture is the locale, 
which is drawn and painted with marvellous 
fidelity. The associations are not suffi- 
ciently sentimental for the poetry — eggs, 
butter, chickens, and a stout homely rustic 
scarcely afford a theme for a touching strain. 

No. 10. ^ In the Wood,’ T. Uwins, E.A. 
The subject is from the G-erman of Ferdi- 
nand Freiligrath. A lady is seen amid the 
leafage of a glade apparently impervious. 
She is altogether in white ; nothing can be 
more simple than the manner in which the 
picture is realised, the white figure being 
relieved by the foliage behind. 

No. 12. ‘ The Market Square at Como, 
North Italy,’ G. C. Stanfield. In its 
light and dark arrangement, this view 
consists of only two parts, a breadth of 
middle tones, that is, the square and its 
architecture, and the bright sky : and, after 
all, in what shape soever we find it, sim- 
plicity is ever more captivating than osten- 
tatious display. The solidity of manner in 
which the tower on the right is painted is 
deserving of all praise. 

No. 15. ^ Oil the Llugwy,’ 0. IMarsiiall. 
A small picture, of which the subject is a 
portion of the rocky bed of the river, beyond 
which is seen a mountain horizon. The 
little picture is low in tone, but it is har- 
monious and effective. 

No. 16. ^Britomart Disarming,’ F. B. 
Pickehsoill, A. 

“ With that hei* gliatoriug lielinofc elio unlacetl, 

WliicU doTt, her golden iockes, that were npboimd 
Still in a knot, iiuto her hcclos downo traced ; 
ic « 

Such when those knights and ladios all about 
Beheld her, all woro with ainazoment smit.” 

The subject is from the fourth book of the 
Faerie Queene, the most difficult poem in 
our classics that a jiainter can work from, 
It is more easy to paint from Shakespeare 
or Milton, or indeed any of our poets, than 
it is to work from Spenser — that is, if we 
may judge from the few satisfactory pictinv s 
we see from Spenser. In this composition the 
artist works closely from his text— the act 
of Britomart disarming, and the admiration 
of the bystanders, constitute the theme. It 
is difficult to paint a woman in armour, and 
yet maintain the feminine character ; this, 
however, is most successfully effected here. 
The armour is admirably painted. 

No. 17. ‘ The Bight Hon. W. E. Gladstone, 
M.P.,* P. Westcott. The subject is pre- 
sented standing, wearing his official robes, 
beneath which is seen an ordinary evening- 
dress ; the figure is relieved by a plain back- 
ground. The resemblance is at once 
I'ecogniaable. 

No, 23. ‘ Btratford-upon-Avon — the close 
of an Autumnal day,’ M. Anthony. A 
verse of Tennyson’s is given as describing 
the point of the picture ; 

- SwoQt after abowors, ambrosial air 
That rollest from the gorgeous gloom 
Of evemug, over brake and bloom, 

And meadow,” &c, 

but little of Stratford seen, only 

ef the church which rises over the 
afehes of AheiSwanof Avon. The picture 



consists principally of a foreground compo- 
sition, showing a canal lock, beyond which 
lies a screen of trees. It is an elegant 
thought, that of showing only the spire of 
the church — it is suggestive of everything 
— a vulgarised view of the town itself had 
been of no value. The broken foreground 
with every immediate incident is rendered 
with masterly feeling. 

No. 25. ‘My Cottage-door,’ E. Osborn. 
A small picture — the subject a girl entering 
her cottage-door, round which are trained a 
luxuriant multitude of summer creepers. 
It is a gi’aceful study. 

No. 27. ‘ The Silent Mole,’ W. F. Wither- 
ing-ton, BA. A lai’ge and carefully- 
wrought picture, presenting a view of this 
little river and a section of the richest of 
the meadows through which it flows. In the 
nearest site of the composition, a man in a 
boat is raising some eel-bucks from the 
river. It is a purely English landscape, 
remarkable for many excellent qualities. 

No. 28. ‘ A Forest Brook,’ J. Stark. It 
may be considered an equivocal compliment 
to an artist who has so long enjoyed the 
reputation which this artist has won, to say 
that he improves ; bp.t it can be instanced 
that painters may improve if they continue 
students, even to the end of a long life. 
The subject seems to be some outlying glade 
of Windsor Forest ; infinitely better in 
colour and effect than very many prior 
works. The treatment of the subject evi- 
dences very extensive knowledge of this 
kind of material. 

No. 29. ‘ Anxiety,’ B. Carrtck. We do 
not remember this name in the class of art 
to which it is now attached. The picture 
describes the anxiety of a wife waiting for 
the return of her husband. She stands at 
the window holding her sleeping child, and 
drawing aside the curtain. The clock dial 
marks half-past one. There is little of acces- 
sory in the composition, but the story is most 
impressively told. The figure is well drawn, 
and painted with much firmness ; in short, 
it is a production of very high merit. 

No. 30. ‘ Spaniel and Woodcock,’ A. 
Cooper, B.A. A very small picture, simply 
according to the title — a spaniel starting a 
woodcock. Pictures so small, unless very 
highly finished, do not support the reputa- 
tion of an artist. 

No. 31. ^ A Fracture,’ J. C. Hook, A. A 
portrait of a little boy who has broken his 
toy. It is*h front face, small and sketchy ; 
but gracefully and effectively wrought. 

No. 35. ‘Azaleas,’ Miss A. J. Mutrie. A 
small composition, in which the flowers are 
painted with infinite delicacy and truth. 

No. 44. ‘View of Heligoland, where the 
Foreign Legion will Embark,’ J. W. Car- 

, MICHAEL. 

Tho meteor flag of England 
i Must yet terrific burn. 

Till Danger’s troubled niglit depart, 

And tho Star of Peace return.” 

This verse supposes the presence of a man- 
of-war. She is a line-ot^battle-ship, and is 
signalling the island, as lying to. The sea, 
the drifting clouds, and, above all, the move- 
ment of the smaller crafe describe a stiff 
breeze ; and this language of the elements we 
have never seen more powerfully eloquent 
than in this picture. It seems to be full of 
the most minute and technical drawing. It 
is, therefore, to be regretted that such a 
wox’k should have been placed so high, for 
in painting a ship this artist is unrivalled. 

No. 46. ‘ A Party of Pleasure on the Lake 
of Wallenstadt, in Switzerland,’ F. Danby, 

i A. This is a large picture, and like those 
generally exhibited by this artist. It is an 
evening effect ; but on this occasion the time 
is nearer twilight than usual. There is con- 


sequently a more subdued light in the pic- 
ture, and the composition*as to its distances 
is clad less thinly than in the accustomed 
drapery of evening mist. On the right rises 
a screen of trees ; the rest of the picture 
opens over the lake to distant mountains. 
The company of revellers occupy two barge- 
like boats, surmounted by sluggish sails. At 
a little distance the picture has a certain 
jDoetical charm acting impressively on the 
sense, and we might fancy that here we 
were about to join a revel of 

“ Tbe Graces and tbe rosy-bosom’d Hours,” 

but a nearer examination dispels the illu- 
sion. It is broken by a floating beer-bottle, 
which drifts towards us, and we discover 
that the party wear coats and waistcoats 
made by Sclmitzler of Luzern, and eat sau- 
sages and dandelion salad. Yet although 
not so brilliant as we have been accustomed 
to see from the hands of this artist, it is a 
production of a high order of merit. 

No. 51. ‘ Child at Play,’ E. J. Cobbett. 
She is seated on a basket reversed, and is 
amusing herself with her doll. The figure 
is painted with great firmness, and relieved 
by a plain background. The expression 
and colour of the features are worthy of all 
praise. 

No. 63. ‘The See-Saw,’ H. Le Jehnb. 
How captivating soever may be some of the 
larger pictures of this always excellent artist, 
in brilliancy, sweetness, and harmony, they 
are surpassed by his smaller and simpler sub- 
j ects. On one end of the see-saw a girl holds 
a child, while at the other end a boy carefully 
acts as a counterpoise. The picture contains 
little of what is significantly called colour, 
but what there is, is singularly effective by 
the aid of the warm aud mellow greys which 
prevail in the work. 

No. 64. ‘ Don Quixote’s first Impulse to 
lead the Life of a Knight-Errant,’ A. J, 
Herbert, junr. “Now he thought it con- 
venient and necessary, as well for the in- 
crease of his own honour as the service of 
the public, to turn knight-errant.” This is 
i a very original conception of Don Quixote. 
He is seated in a thoughtful attitude, with 
a book on his knee, from which he has just 
raised his head. The figure declares itself 
at once a study from the life — from Spanish 
life — ^for so successful are the brown com- 
plexion and the adust features, that they 
never could be improvised. 

No. 65. ‘ Morning : the Mouth of an 
Euglish Biver,’ T. Crbswick, BA. The 
composition of this work is in some degree 
like that of a recent production by the 
same painter. On the left is a knoll 
whereon is placed a windmill raised in oppo- 
sition to the sky ; the right opens an exten- 
sive view of the river towards the sea. 
A road passes near the windmill, and a 
wayfarer is seen approaching — the first that 
has passed that way, for the rabbits are not 
yet scared from their feed. The thin cres- 
cent of the new moon is still in the sky 
unextinguished by the subdued light of 
the rising sun. The whole of the near 
section of the work is executed with that 
perfect representation of grass, weeds, and 
broken ground which eminently distin- 
guishes the works of the artist. 

No. 68. ‘ El Pasco,’ J. Philip. The sub- 
ject of this picture, which is the property 
of Her Majesty, is a group of two Spanish 
ladies, wearing the full national costume. 
The coquetry of these impersonations is most 
felicitously expressed ; the faces are Spanish 
in contour, complexion, and feature ; the 
artist has had ample opportunities of descri- 
bing accurately the costume which is shown. 

No. 69. ‘ Consolation,’ G. W. Cope, B-A. 
The consolation is administered by a child 
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to its motlier ; he wipes the tears from her 
eyes as she, a soldier’s wife, sits over- 
whelmed with anguish at the receipt of the 
news from Sebastopol of the death of her 
husband. The narrative is very perspicuous, 
all the circumstances are set forth in terms 
extremely touching. 

No, 70. ‘The Yiscounteas Glamis,’ L. W. 
Desaitues. This portrait presents the lady 
seated, and of the size of life ; she wears 
black velvet, over which is thrown a white 
lace mantle. The features are agreeable 
and animated, and the treatment of the 
work is more simple than we usually find 
the portraits of this painter. 

No. 74. ‘ The Eight Hon. Lord Bumferm- 
line,’ Sir W. J. Gordon, E.A. This is an 
admirable portrait. Of the pictorial brown 
coat and browner waistcoat (of the homely 
cut now called morning-dress) a column 
might be written, and of the head and the 
features a page ; but we can only say that 
the best principles of portrait-painting were 
never better illustrated than here. 

No. 75. ‘ Cooling the Hoof,’ T. S. Cooper, A. 
A group of cows in a meadow on the banks 
of a stream in which some of the animals 
are standing j the country is perfectly flat, 
and the scene therefore is open, and such as 
this artist so frequently paints. The cows, 
we think, are loosely drawn, and we have 
heard the lowing of many of them befox^e. 
'W’e begin to fear that this artist, once a 
tacteum sidus^ will be outshone by other 
stars in the milky way. 

No. 76. ‘Mrs. Coleridge,’ W. Bosall, A. 
A small half-length figui'e, seated. The 
head is a charming study ; sweet to a 
degree in colour and expression. The artist 
does not, it seems, desire his works “to I’ustle 
in French silks he paints nothing but 
white, and that in the licence of our old 
school : this is a disappointment to ladies, 
who like to see the quality of the lace, and 
above all the fashion of the “robe.” 

No. 77. * * * J. C. Hook, A. An 
apology for a title appears here in the shape 
of a line from Spensei' — 

** Colin, tlion ken'st tlie soutHeriie sbepTieard's Ijoye,” 

presuming it to be what is pleasantly called 
in ancient catalogues “ a conversation ; ” 
but the virtue of the work lies in the land- 
scape, the local truth of which is really 
marvellous. We are upon a hill side — one 
of those hills that occur passim in Surrey ; 
and we might listen to the chat of a hoy 
herding sheep, and a girl knitting stockings, 
but these breezy downs are much too tempt- 
ing. The right-hand .section is beautifully 
diversified with the sheep and variously 
hued herbage, but on the left there is green 
pasturage which should have been broken. 
The distance closes with trees ; it is alto- 
gether a most scrupulous imitation of nature. 

No. 78. ‘ Scene — ^Lawn before the Duke’s 
Palace. Orlando about to Engage with 
Charles the Duke’s Wrestler,’ D. Maclise, 
E.A. The subject of this work is a passage 
from the second scene of the fii'st act of “ As 
you Like It,” which we quote, in order to 
show the spirit which animates Orlando in 
opposition to that of Charles. 

“ Orlando, I beseech, you, punish me not with your 
hal'd thoughts, wherein I confess me much guilty to 
deny so fair and excellent ladies anything. But let 
your fair eyes and gentle wishes go with me to my trial, 
wherein, if I be foiled, there is but one shamed that was 
never gracious; if killed, but one dead that is willing 
to bo so. I shall do myself no wrong, for I have none 
to lament me ; the world no injury, for in it I have 
nothing ; only in the world I fill up a place which may 
be bettor supplied when I have made it empty. 

“ Rosalind. The little strength I have I would it 
were with you. 

“ Cdia, And mine to eke out hers.” 

Orlando addresses Eosalind and Celia, 
who attempt to dissuade him from wrest- 
ling with Charles, and the Duke turns aside 


to disembarrass the parties. But in the 
picture we find, by a licence of the painter, 
the Duke present while Orlando addresses 
the ladies. The representation, therefore, 
is rather that immediately preceding the 
commencement of the trial. The Duke is 
seated in the centre, and the principal per- 
sons present range nearly on a plane across 
the composition. On the right of the Duke 
are Dennis (a servant), Oliver, the wrestler 
Charles, and Le Beau ; and on his left Celia, 
Eosalind, Touchstone seated on the gi'ound, 
Orlando, Adam, and lords and attendants. 
The figure of Charles is that of a Scythian 
Hercules, to whom, according to appearance, 
the slender form of Orlando should have 
yielded as a sapling. The tone of the work 
is not historicid ; it is as it should be — dra- 
matic. The costumes, dispositions of light 
and shade, are as usual unexceptionable. As 
a painter of draperies, this artist is one of a 
few who excel ; and the eloquence of his 
expression is always full of point. The 
group of the picture is that of Celia and 
Eosalind, notwithstanding the defects of 
these figures, and they are not faultless. 
We recognise in them the same type as that 
of Hamlet’s mothex', as Strongbow’s Eva ; 
nay, even as Ophelia ; and all these ladies 
are in some degree embonpointdes. We 
would that this well known face and figure 
could be changed. The work is, however, 
in all respects, one of the highest excellence. 
The stoi’y is told with singular power: 
each individual of the group contidbutes 
largely to the effect of the whole ; the read- 
ing of the sevei'al charactei's is unexcep- 
tionable. Moi-eover, it exhibits careful 
finish in all its parts. The accessoi'ies are 
elaboi’ately wrought : and, undoubtedly, 
the picture is one of the best achievements 
of our school. 

No. 79. ‘ Capt. Emmat, Adjutant of the 
Worcestei'shire YeomaDry,’ — Painted for 
Lord Ward, Colonel of the regiment, F. 
Grant, E.A. A life-sized portrait, presen t- 
iug the officer mounted. The hoi’se is care- 
fully drawn ; but the “ big ” work occupies 
a space of which it is not woi'thy. 

No. 85. ‘ Mrs. John Stuart,’ D. Macnee. 
The lady is seated. She weax’S a gi’ey silk 
di'ess. The figure is relieved in the simplest 
manner by an open background. The ex- 
pression is life-like. 

No. 86. ‘Six' James Emerson Tennent,’ 
H. W. PiCKERSOiLL, E.A. An^ excellent 
portrait, and a striking likeness of the ac- 
complished gentleman who, having filled 
several diplomatic posts, is now Secretaiy 
to the Board of Trade. 

No. 87. ‘ Ilfi’acombe, Noi’th Devon,’ C. 
Stanfield, E.A A small picture, affording 
' a view of a harbour closed on each side by a 
I'ocky eminence. In the neax'est site, which 
is the sand at low watei', there are numerous 
figures engaged in unloading^ a brig that 
is laid upon the sand. The jxicture has all 
the fii’mness which this artist impax'ts to his 
works; but there is less of colour than is 
usually found in them. 

No. 88. ‘The Sylvan Spi'ing,’ E. Ebd- 
GRAVE, E.A. 

" Beep and still that g-liding’ stream, 

Beautiful to me doth seem 
As the river of a dream.” 

The subject is closed by an abrupt bank 
with ti'ees, at the foot of which is a pool 
with a flow over the near bank. Life is 
communicated to the passage by some sheep 
and a gii’l with a pitcher at the stream. 
This kind of subject is painted by the artist 
with exti'aoi'dinary truth. 

No. 90. ‘An Armenian Lady, Caix'o ; the 
Love Missive,’ J.F. Lewis. 

The token flowers that tell 

What words can never speak so well.” 


This is the first painting we remember to 
have seen exhibited under this name. We 
have elsewhere spoken as they merit of 
his dx'awings in the Old Water-Colour 
Exhibition, and this picture we cannot 
describe in terms less laudatory. It is 
small, and has all the finish of his water- 
colour woi'ks, but with more softness. The 
lady is seated according to the manner 
of her country, and her head is seen in 
profile ; the di'aperies, flowers, shrubs, and 
accessorie.s are painted with painful mi- 
nuteness, and yet, with the softness which 
we have mentioned, there is no lack of 
breadth. The face looks as if it had been 
stippled with a single hair. 

No. 92, ‘All Irish Cabin,’ T. Earl. A 
picture of much merit, but we think it 
excelled by No. 93. ‘Minding the House,’ 
a cottage interior, in which are seen the 
guardians — a little girl and a dog. The 
subject is well lighted ^ — good in coloui*, 
and in every respect a successful production. 

No. 94. ‘ Afternoon : the Elver’s Bank,’ 

T. Creswick, E.A. This seems to be a 
pendant to a picture akeady noticed. In all 
the pictures recently exhibited by this 
painter, he seems to have subsided into 
low tone. This looks like a composition; 
at least it diffei's from eaiEer works, inas- 
much as it may be that he does not consult 
natui'e so much as formei’ly. The left is 
closed by a group of trees, while on the 
right the course of the river is open, 
crossed near the foreground by a foot- 
bridge. The gi'assy bank is painted with 
palpable reality, but the trees are not 
graduated into masses and depth as others 
we have seen of the same series. The 
n iiole is laid in with low and middle tones, 
t e highest lights being spaidngly gathered 
up in two or three patches, in one of the 
cows, and their guiding and guardian cherub 
— a rustic child. 

No. 95. ‘Sancho Pauza, and Dr. Pedro 
Eezio,’ C. E. Leslie, E.A, The subject is 
taken from the second part of Don Quixote. 
The Sancho that is hex'e again presented to 
ns is the same corpulent, bustling, bimdle 
of proverbs, to whom we have ali’eady been 
introduced in others of Mr. Leslie’s works, 
but not the same quaint sententious indi- 
vidual who holds convei'se with the Duchess 
in the Yeimon picture. Of the latter short 
dark man we see only a little at a time, and 
much more remains behind, but the pre- 
sent Sancho is a full blown character. He 
is spread out before ns, and means no more 
than he says. He is seated at table facing 
us, attended by lacqueys, who place before 
him the smoking viands which the doctor 
prohibits, in favour of wafers and quince 
marmalade. The doctor stands with his 
back to us (we wish his dead black cloak 
had been I'elieved a little by some reflected 
light), and Sancho and the lacqueys^ listen 
attentively to his commendation of simples. 
The picture is hei'e and there slight in 
manner', but it has otherwise all the pre- 
cision and clearness of the best of the' 
paintex-’s works. 

No. 100. ‘Nassau W. Senioi',’ H. W. 
Phillips. A head and bust portrait of a 
gentleman in the act of writing ; the 
features are endowed with thoughtful ex- 
pression ; too highly coloured, perhaps : but 
the work altogether is one of considerable 
excellence. 

No. 103. ‘ Spi'ing — ^the First of a Series of 
the Seasons,’ T. Webster, E.A. A small 
picture, containing a group of children 
playing on a foreground section of green- 
sward, closed in by trees. We have not 
before observed this artist so excursive in 
landscape. The grass and trees are rendered 
with the utmost delicacy, yet without the 
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loss of depth and ronndness ; but, above 
all, the children are the substance of the 
composition. Ko painter that has ever 
professed delineation of youth has succeeded 
so well in seizing youthful cliaracfceristic, 
unqualified and unexaggerated. 

No. 107. ‘ Scottish Interior — Old Woman 
at the Shank,’ J. Cassie, The old woman 
is not so carefully drawn as might be ; but 
the simple dispositions in this interior are 
very like a reality, and the manner in 
which the room is lighted is very effective. 
What the " shank ” is does not very clearly 
appear ; it may be something technical — 
teehmcalifcy and affectation are always 
offensive in the titles of pictures. 

No. 108. ^ Maria Tricks Malvolio,’ W. P. 
Frith, RA. The exact passage supplying 
the subject are lier words on depositing the 
letter, — Lie thou there, for here comes the 
trout that must be caught with tickling.” 
It is a small picture, presenting Maria in 
the act of laying down the letter among the 
very densest of the garden shrubs. The 
foliage and branches, something like those 
of the ilex, traverse and come before tbe 
figure ; but yet a more perilous arrange- 
ment is that of the light ; for these leafy 
passages are lighted^ up so as to compete 
with the figure in importance ; yet they 
are, nevertheless, superseded by the light 
on the figure. A vivacious and significant 
expression is most successfully given to 
Mai'ia ; and the whole is executed with the 
artist’s usual grace. 

No. 109. ‘The New Number,’ J. A. 
Yinter. a girl reading the new number,” 
which, by-tlie-by, to the unassisted ima- 
gination, is an unintelligible title. The 
picture is small, bub it displays taste and 
knowledge. 

No. 111. ‘II Penseroso,’ W. E. Frost, A. 
Eather “ La Penserosa,” being a study of a 
girl in deep thought : it is a small picture, 
iind, perhaps, less attractive than others of 
a similar standard by the same painter. 

No. 112. ‘The Gillie,’ A. Cooper, E.A. 
The gillie plays but a secondary part in the 
picture ; the principal being a shooting 
])ony, which is most skilfully pourfcrayed. 
It frequently occurs in the works of this 
artist that the horses, being drawn with 
taste and skill, extinguish the pretensions 
of the human figures with which they are 
associated. 

No, 119. “The Loi’d Almaric Athelstaue 
Spencer Cluirehill, and the Lady Clementine 
Spencer Churchill, the Infant Children of 
Charlotte Augusta, Duchess of Marl- 
borough,’ J. Sant. So stands the title ; 
yet the picture does not represent infants, 
but a boy and a gild already well grown, 
and very busily feeding their bird. The 
attention of both children is fixed upon 
some object, which the spectator discovers 
by the shadow on the window-shutter to be 
a bird, that does not appear in the picture. 
The incident is very circumstantially made 
out, constituting the work rather a picture 
than a portrait. 

No. 120. ‘Beatrice,’ Sir C. L. Eastlake, 
P.B.A. The picture is a life-sized head and 
bust ; but we scarcely know which Beatrice 
to take it for. There is something in it that 
might point bo Dante’s “ Theology,” — for 

La udnUe virtti Beatrice intondo. 

Per lo libero arbitrio, e perb giiarda, 

Oil© I'abbl a meat© s’a parlar ton preudo,” 

If she be the Beatrice of Benedict, she is 
much subdued since we knew her of yore, — 

” nature never framed a ■womairs bcart 
’ Of prouder stuff than tbat of Beatrice. '* 

incline to the allegory, or 
to .that kind of impersonation, 
UMl^vpositively real nor allegoiical, by 
wmea this artist, as we suppose, typifies 
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certain human perfections. The head and 
the entire composition are painted with the 
nicest care. 

No. 121, ‘Flitting Shadows,’ H. Tutsum. 
This is a highland landscape — it may be a 
ridgy passage in the wilds of Arran. It is 
charmingly harmonious in colour, and beat's 
everywhere, not only in its black sheep, but 
in its herbage and geological features, a 
lively impress of the land of heather. The 
title is most satisfactorily realised : a large 
expanse of country is spread before us, over 
which the shadows of the driving clouds are 
described as rapidly passing. 

No. 122. ‘Church of Notre Dame at Caen, 
Normandy,’ L. J. Wood. Apiece of ancient 
and weather-worn architecture, whereof the 
details are rendered with great fidelity of 
drawing and solidity of i^ainting.' 

No. 124, ‘The Birthplace of the Streamlet,’ 
J. C. Hook, A. A small upright picture, the 
subject of which is closed in by a weedy 
bank, on which trees are growing, though 
little else than their roots are visible. It 
seems to have been very closely studied 
from nature, and with a success which 
communicates to it much interest. 

No. 12G. ‘Lovers,’ W. P. Frith, R.A. 
They are seated, and wear modern costume. 
It is agreeably painted : the point of the 
story is at once seen. 

No. 127. ‘Through the Gi'een Shade 
Wandering,’ A. Egg-, A. A small half- 
length study of a lady ; very like a portrait, 
though wearing the costume of the time of 
Charles I. Of the movement of the lady’s 
head, it may be remarked that it is not very 
graceful. No. 136 is a work also by the 
same painter, but very different in subject : 
it has no title, but, in the place of that, 
there is a jmssage of poetry, rather hack- 
neyed, but we like hackneyed verse, — • 

“ Oh, what w.as lovo made for, if *tis not the same 

Tin-ough joy and through torment, through gloiy 
and shame, 

I know not, I ask not, if guilt's in that heart, 

I but know that I lovo thco, whatovor thou art.’* 

There is more of it, but we content our- 
selves "with this, to show, in default of a 
title, the nature of the scene. The subject 
seems to be a story of an Irish gentleman, 
imprisoned, perhaps, for having taken some 
part in the Irish msuiTections afc the end 
of the last century. He is visited by his 
wife ; and in his agony he throws himself 
into her arms : there is nothing in the pic- 
ture beyo»d the figures, but in them ulone 
is set forth a long and sad story. 

No. 137. ‘ Lieutenant-General Hearsay in 
the Dress of the Irregular Native Cavalry 
of the E.I.C.S.,’ E. M. Ward, R.A. Elect. 
This is a small full-length portrait, in the 
very picturesque dress mentioned in the 
title. The officer holds a scimitar in his 
right hand, and I'ests his left on a brass 
gun. is in all respects a very striking 
work, being excellent as a portrait and 
valuable as a picture. 

No. 141. ‘The Mitherless Bairn,’ T. Eaed. 
The subject is from the poetry of Thom ; — 

“ Her spirit that passed in yon hour of his birth, 

Btill watches his love-lorn waud’rings on earth, 

Recording in Heaven the hleasings they earn, 

AVho couthily deal with the mitherless bairn.” 

The subject is of a homely kind, but the 
picture is of a rare and high quality. The 
scene is the home of a family of cottagers, 
at whose door the “ mitherless bairn ” — a 
poor destitute child in sordid rags — has pre- 
sented himself. The rude comforts of the 
interior, and the ruddy health of the younger 
members of the family, form a strong con- 
trast to him in his destitute condition. The 
right-hand portion of the work, with the 
figures which are grouped there, are equal 
to the very best productions of this class : 
on the left sits the mother of the family, 


admirably painted ; but we think the effect of 
this figure injured by the light on the left. 

No. 142. ‘ Dutch Boats Entering Harbour 
— Zuider Zee,’ C. Stanfield, R.A. A small 
picture, showing only a dogger with a large 
merchantman in the distance : the compo- 
sition is assisted by the end of the jetty. 
The colour of the water, whioh is somewhat 
muddy, indicates the proximity of the shore ; 
and the indications of wind are sufficiently 
felt. Yery similar subjects have been 
painted before by this artist, all distinguished 
by great originality and power. 

No. 143. ‘ Portrait of an Old Scotch Lady,’ 
J. Robertson. She is seated, and wears 
widow’s weeds. There are no accessorie.s, 
the figure being relieved by a plain back- 
ground. This is one of the best portraits 
we have for some time seen. The face is 
well lighted, so as to define all tbe markings 
with spirit, without cutting up the features. 
It is, indeed, a production of the very highest 
promise ; and qualifies the artist even now 
to take high rank as a portrait-painter. 

No. 148, ‘Joseph Robinson Pease, Esq., 
of Hesslewood, East Yorkshire. Presented 
to Him by his Friends and Neighbours,’ 
Sir j. Watson Gordon, R.A. Tliefigureis 
seated, and holds a book : like all the works 
of the artist, the head is painted with 
masterly power. 

No. 149, ‘ Lear recovering his Senses at 
the Sight of Cordelia,’ J. R. Herbert, E-.A. 

“ Lear. Pray do not mock me : 

I am a very fooliali fond old man. 

Fourscore and upward ; and, to deal plainly, 

I fear, I am not in my perfect mind. 

Metliinks I should know you. 

Yet I am doubtful. * « ^ 

* * * Do not laugh at mo ; 

For, as I am a man, I think tins lady 
To be my child Cordelia. 

“ Coi'ddicu And so I am — I am.” 

Lear is yet iq^on the coucli whereon he 
has been extended in sickness : he rises as 
addressing his daughter, whom we see in 
profile. The features of Lear are fully ex- 
pressive of his doubt and embarrassment, 
and those of Cordelia are eloquent in the 
language of affection. The physician is seen 
at the entrance to the tent, beyond which 
lies the sea. The composition contains as 
little of accessory as possible : the story is 
entirely confided to the features and personal 
expression, deriving great assistance from 
the hands. In execution the work is distin- 
guished by elaborate finish, but without 
any approach to hardness; and nowhere 
do we find any incident that can derogate 
from the earnestness of the subject. 

No. 150, ‘ Near Manchester,’ E. Hargttt, 
A small picture, abounding in originality, 
and very like the work of an artist much 
accustomed to work from nature. 

No. 151, ‘ A Breton Girl selling her Hair,’ 
A. pROvis. This is a French provincial 
interior, rich in the carved armoires that 
we see in Normandy and Brittany. There 
are several figures, and among them the 
girl displaying her long and ample tresses. 
The composition is full of material, the 
whole of which is executed with the scru* 
pulous elaboration which characterise the 
productions of the painter. 

No. 152, ‘From Our Special Correspondent,’ 
T. Faed. This is a small cottage interiox’, 
with an old woman very intently reading 
the Times. The figure is most effectively 
liglited ; and the general treatment, espe- 
cially in the left section, is most judicious ; 
this, in short, is the picture. The right 
section is de 

No. 153, ‘The Little Stranger,’ D. 0. 
Gibson. The scene is the cottage of a 
gamekeeper, or farmer; and the “little 
stranger ” is nursed by the grandmother i 
the composition is too much dislocated, but 
the execution is generally very careful : no 
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proportion of this can be dispensed with, 
and yet there is a deficiency of spiidt. 

No. 154. ‘ A Devonshire Mill/ F. E. Lee, 
E.A. Not a very attractive subject for 
an oil picture. The mill is a small 
thatched building, vrorkiug with an under- 
shot wheel. 

No. 156. ^Portrait of a Gentleman/ J. 
Eobertson. He is presented seated and 
reading, the head is in profile. Although a 
good work, it does not approach in excel- 
lence the portrait of the old Scotch lady 
by the same artist, already noticed. 

No. 159. ‘The Eight Hon, Sir Eobert 
Harry Inglis, Bart., JD.C.L., (See., late one of 
the Burgesses of the University of Oxford/ 
G. Eichmond. This portrait, we are told, 
has been painted by subscription of friends 
and former constituents for the picture 
gallery of the University. It is a fuJl- 
length portrait of the size of life, we think 
taller than the late baronet — the figure is 
attired in the robes of his dignity. It is a 
striking resemblance, and the first essay in 
this department of art we have seen by the 
artist. Pew portraits in the collection will 
be more generally interesting as calling to 
remembrance the venerable and estimable 
gentleman so largely known and as largely 
beloved. 

No. 161. We read in the catalogue ‘Eoyal 
Pensioners at Carisbrook Castle, 1650,’ 
C. W, Cope, E.A. Por “pensioners” we 
think the word prisoners should be sub- 
stituted ; if this be not an error there 
are many errors in the catalogue, inso- 
much as to constitute that of the Eoyal 
Academy the most incorrect of the cata- 
logues of the season. This is the story 
of the death of the Princess Elizabeth, 
second daughter of Charles I., a prin- 
cess of great abilities and rare virtue. 
She, with her brother Prince Henry, was 
sent a prisoner to Carisbrook Castle, and 
there died of grief in 1650, She was found 
dead, with her cheek resting on her bible, 
the last gift of her father. We have seen 
the subject variously painted, but it is 
scarcely consistent with the facts to place 
the deceased on a stone window bench, 
as we find her here. The subject is 
treated as an effect ; the light from the 
window falls full upou the lifeless figure, 
and strongly opposed to it are those of the 
prince and one of the guards. 

No. 162. ‘The Coast at Pairlight,’ J. 
Thorpe. An expanse of the sea-sliore at 
low water. We have not seen at Pairlight 
so much of the shore dry as is here shown ; 
the subject is, however, well managed, and 
thus becomes interesting. 

No. 167. ‘The Trnant,’ G, Smith. He is 
being conducted by his mother to school, 
and a party of boys are lying in wait to 
snowball him as he passes, for the snow lies 
deep upon the ground. The determination 
of the matron, and the sullen grief of the 
truant, with other circumstances, detail the 
narrative with sufficient precision j such 
figures are those in which this artist excels. 

No. 168. ‘Balaklava, 1854 — Conflict at the 
Guns,’ G. Jones, E.A. The Eusaian gun- 
carriages are generally painted green, here 
they are represented as black. The more 
we see of battle pictures, the more are we 
persuaded of the difficulty of painting them 
with the necessary degree of truth. The 
sketch presents a mel5e, in which our 
hussars are cutting down the gunners. 

No. 170. ‘Wood Nymphs,’ W. E. Prost, A. 
A small picture — in short a miniature — in 
oil, containing three of those— 

Centum qu£B sylvas, centum quse flumina servant," 

for these are equally wood or water nymphs. 
One turns her back to the spectator ; she is 

elegantly drawn, and most delicately painted, 
and throughout the little picture is worked 
with the most minute finish. 

No. 171. ‘John G. Lockhart, Esq.,’ P. 
Grant, E.A. This is a small half-length, 
presenting the subject standing. The head 
is endowed with a thoughtful, student-like 
character, but the sketchy manner of the 
hands gives them the appearance of the bauds 
of a man much older than Mr. Lockhart. 

No. 172. ‘A Group in an Interior/ T. S. 
Cooper, E.A. These are now the most 
agreeable pictures the artist paints : his 
open groups and compositions want some 
refreshing variety. We have here a few 
sheep and a calf lying in a shed. The latter 
is much the most interesting animal ; he is 
rough and natural, but the sheep look too 
ladylike, they ought never to become mutton. 

No. 175. ‘ The Young Waltonians,’ J. A. 
Y INTER. These are a boy and a girl, angling 
for tittlebats. There is a great difiference 
in the treatment of these two figures ; the 
boy being brought forward in a manner 
which communicates weight and substance 
to the figure, while, on the contrary, the 
girl is altogether ineffective. The rest of 
the composition has been executed with 
much precision. 

No. 179. ‘The Old Porge/ W. Huggins. 
The principal in this picture is a group of 
donkeys, mother and foal, with an accom- 
paniment of goats and other objects. The 
donkeys are well drawn and painted, hut 
from the manner in which they are relieved, 
the merit of the work is not seen. 

No. 180. ‘ Sir Samuel Martin, Baron of 
the Exchequer,’ F. Grant, E.A. This is, 
perhaps, the best masculine portrait ever 
executed by this artist. The subject is pre- 
sented standing wearing his robes, black, 
trimmed with ermine, relieved by a per- 
fectly plain background. The features are 
vivacious and spirited to a degree. 

No, 181. ‘ Christabelj’ W. Dycb, E.A. 

" It was a lovely sight to see, 

1 The Lady Ghristabel when she 

Was praying at the old oak tree, 

* it * 

'' Her slender palms together prest, 

Heaving sometimes on her hi east ; 

Her face resigned to bliss or hale — 

Her face, oh I call it fuii', not pale." 

In this impersonation of the Lady Christabel 
the artist seems rather to have inclined to 
the Madonnas of Nuremberg, or those of the 
early Italian school, than to the mystic con- 
ception of Coleridge. She is '‘represented 
with her palms joined, and a portion of the 
gnarled truuk is seen on her right. The 
face is moulded in such amanner as studiously 
to avoid allusion to the Greek remains from 
which the Italian painters latterly worked, 
and still, coinciding with the early masters, 
it is without shade. The face is modelled 
for character, not beauty, but it is scarcely 
judicious to draw such a line between the 
two as to separate them so entirely as we 
see here. The draperies and the old tree 
show the closest observance of textures and 
surface. 

No. 182. ‘A Eace,’ T. Webster, E.A. 
The race is between two little boys mounted 
on the backs of their elder brothers, who 
are careering on the grass on all fours. One 
of the riders, in falling off, has seized the 
mane of his horse, that is, his brother’s hair, 
who naturally throws his head back with 
precisely ’the distortion of feature that is 
always seen when the hah is pulled. The 
others therefore may be considered the 
winners. The countenance of the success- 
ful rider is eager and earnest to a 
degree. The scene is an open field, 
where, in the backgi’ound, a game of cricket 
is going on. 

No. ' 184. ‘ On the French Coast, near 

Portel,’ W. E. Bates. Very spirited and 
true : evidently an accurate copy of the 
scene, made “ on the spot.” 

No. 186. ‘ Sketch from Cliefden, looking 
towards Maidenhead, on the Thames,’ P, E. 

Lee, E.A. The nearest section of this view 
is occupied, especially on the left, by the 
tops of trees, while the right exhibits a 
plain of meadows extending to remote dis- 
tance, studded here and there by cattle and 
a variety of objective. It is light and 
sparkling, and one of the best works we 
have seen from the hand of this painter. 

No. 187. ‘ Repulse of the Cossacks by the 

93rd/ A. Cooper, E.A. It is notorious that 
the horses ridden by the Cossacks are small 
wiry animals, but these which mount the 
soldiers before us are chai'gers well suited 
for our heaviest regiments. In No. 200, 

‘ Snipe, Lapwing, and Hingfishers,’ this 
artist is more fortunate. The birds are 
admirably described, but the shred of land- 
scape by which they are accompanied is not 
so happy. 

No. 199. ‘ A Church Door/ J. D. Luard. 

The door is opened by a charity boy to an 
applicant, a village girl ; but the point of the 
picture is its light, shade, and manipulation. 1 

No. 201. ‘ Benserosa,’ C. W. Cope, R.A. 

This is a study of a female figure in a 
monastic habit. She stands under an arch 
reading a book. It looks so much like an 
essay in religious Art that we think a title • 

from profane poetry misapplied. ! 

No. 203. ‘ Flora, a Study,’ H. H. Emimer- j 
SON. A small work, presenting a child j 

asleep ; the face and head are charmingly j 

painted, but the former is too uniformLy ! 

red in colour. i 

No. 205. ‘An Italian Mother praying for i 
her Sick Child,’ H. Pickersgill. j 

“ Mary, Mothei\ Virgin mild, 

Havo pity on my sickening cHild." 

An incident commonly seen in Italy, that 
of a sick child being brought to an image or 
a picture of the Virgin, to be cured through 
the supplications of the mothei\ The mother 
is attired in her holiday gear, and kneels 
earnestly before the altar, over which is the ; ! 
picture, and near which the child lies in a | 
wicker cradle. The principal figure is well 
drawn and powerfully lighted. ! 

No. 206. ‘The Recruit/ W, W. Nicol. | 
This composition contains numerous figures, 
all of which contribute their quota to the | 

story. A country lad has enlisted, much to i 

the grief of his relations, and especially of a j 

maiden, who hangs over Inm in deep grief. } 

The recruiting sergeant stands in silent j 

determination, deaf to every entreaty to 1 

release the recruit. Every character in the i 

scene contributes to the story ; the compo- | 

sition is too much distributed, but this is in 
some degree compensated by the nicety of 
the execution. 

No, 208. ‘Lady Grey,’ W. Gush. A 
three-quarter length figure, of the size, of 
life, and relieved by an open landscape. 

The lady wears white satin. It is the best 
work we have ever seen by this artist, and 
in all points a portrait of a gentlewoman. 

No. 209. ‘The Marquis of Blandford,’ 

J. G. Miduleton. Also a three-quarter life- 
sized figure, wearing ordinary morning 
costume. The features are agreeable in 
expression, and at once engage the spectator. [ 

No. 211, ‘A Morning Reverie/ E. F. ' 
Holt. This is placed next the ceiling, | 
where, of course, some pictures must be if j 
the walls are covered ; it has attracted our 
notice from its apparent firmness of manner. 

No. 213. ‘MissThorald/L.W. Desanges, 

A portrait Of a lady in a black dress ; tbo 
figure is presented sitting, and is distin- 
guished by much feminine grace. 
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Ho. 214. ‘ The Very Bev. Llewelyn Lle- 
wellyn ; a Testimonial j^i'esented to him by 
his Pupils/ H. W. PICKERSGILL, B.A. A 
poi'trait possessing the usaal excellences of 
this artist : with evident truth forcibly and 
gi’acefully transferred to canvas. 

Ho. 215. ‘ Tlio Bev. Thomas Carter, M. A., 
Fellow of Eton College/ J. P. Knioiit, B.A. 
Tliis half-length is seated, and characterised 
by that roundness and firmness of manner 
which distinguish all the works of the 
painter. It is in colour, perhaps, too 
uniformly ruddy. 

Ho. 216. ‘The Grande Place at Arras — 
France,’ L. J. Wood. Very successful as 
a representation of locality. The colour is 
not that which is peculiar to the place, but 
the drawing and painting are highly meri- 
torious, The square is covered with figures 
and carts as if it were market-day, and 
these are made out with great accuracy. 

Ho. 217. ‘Temptation/ J. Collinson. 
The story seems to be of two Eton boys, of 
whom one is just returaed to school, and 
1 holds in his hand a piece of money, for 

! which the other offers him some article of 

hardware ; at least, so we read the story, 
for it is not very clear. The scene is the bed- 
room of him who is just arrived, and every 
object in it is most carefully made out. 

Ho. 218. ‘Hotspur Dreaming,’ W. J. 
Grant. The subject from Henry IV. is 
found in the following passage, — 

Lady Pct^cy. lu thy faint slumhors I by thoo have 
watched, 

And heard thee murmur talcB of iron wars, 

Speak terras of manege to tliy bounding steed, 

Cry Courage ! ’ to the field.’' 

We see, according!}", Hotspur sleeping on a 
couch ; he wears a yellow robe ; but be- 
neath it appears a suit of mail — not a very 
comfortable sleeping dress. By him sits 
Lady Percy, who supports their child — a 

— on the back of a rough deer-hound. 
The figure of Hotspur is in shade, but the 
light falls full upon Lady Percy, an imper- 
sonation painted up to a tone of prominent 
hrilliancy. The incident of the child with 
the dog is very \vell managed. The com- 
position is altogether well conceived and 
appropriately realised. 

No, 219. ‘ Trees on the Banks of the Biver 
Taw, Horth Devon,’ F. B. Lee, BA. This 
I work is infinitely more careful than others 
I which the painter has exhibited lately. The 
I water flows in the centre of the composition, 

; and on each side is a group of large trees, 
the branches and foliage of which are drawn 
and painted with taste and discrimination. 
Beyond these trees we catch glimpses of 
the near and distant country. This work 
appeal’s to be more judiciously elaborated 
than any which the artist has of late 
executed. 

Ho. 221. ‘The Bight Honourable Lord 
Brougham and Vaux/ J. Wilson, It is at 
once recognisable ; but the markings of the 
face are too strong. The subject is seated, 
and reading a blue-book. 

Ho. 223. ‘ From the Book of Job/ C. Bolt. 
This is the story of Job’s comforters : — “So : 
they sat do^Y^l with him upon the ground ! 
seven days and seven nights, and none spake 
a word unto him, for they saw that his 
grief was very great,” Job himself is a 
good conception, but the others are too 
much dressed. The artist here follows the 
authority of the Nineveh antiquities : he is 
right to do BO : but it should not be felt that 
the exact forms have been copied. Costume 
and characteristic thus transferred, should 
be treated according to the condition of the 
Art of our own time. 

Ho. 224, ‘Portrait of the late Colonel 
^Idyaxd/ Siu J. Watson Gordon, B.A. 

1 inis portrait is to be placed in the Town 


Hall, erected by the Colonel at the expense 
of four thousand pounds, for the accommo- 
dation of the public of Stokesley. In all 
valuable qualities this is an admirable por- 
trait, but the figure looks too tall. 

Ho. 225, ‘ The Captivity of Eccelino the 
Tyrant of Padua,’ S. A. Hart, BA. The 
subject is found in Sismondi’s ‘’History of 
the Italian Republics,” — “Eccelino, repulsed 
and pursued as far as Yimercato, and at last 
wounded in the foot, was made prisoner, and 
taken to Soncino ; there he refused to speak, 
rejected all medical and spiritual aid, tore 
off all the bandages from his wounds, refused 
food, and, finally, expired on the eleventh 
day of his captivity.” We find him, there- 
fore, on a couch, at the foot of which a 
woman kneels offering him fruit, which he 
rejects with an impatient gestoe. Tlie left 
of the picture is occupied by knights and 
soldiers in mail armour ; and one figure 
especially, very sti’ongly opposed to the 
light, is remarkable for the attention given 
to the drawing and painting of the armour, 
lu tins figure there is substance enough, but 
those in the light are somewhat deficient in 
roundness. 

Ho, 226. ‘The Choir of the Church of 
Santa Maria di Hovello, Florence,’ W. D. 
West. Very like this famous and ancient 
interior, only looking too fresh : the stalls 
and all the carving are most faithfully 
imitated, and the depth of the choir is most 
perfectly described. It is one of the. best 
pictures of its class. 

Ho. 227. ‘ Late at School,’ W. Bromley. 
The self-accusing delinquent, a rustic stu- 
dent, is opening the school door, against 
which his figure tells powerfully, in contrast 
to what we see within — the pedagogue and a 
group of his pupils. As an effect it is well 
managed ; but the story of “ Late at School,” 
is not very clear. 

No. 230. ‘Sir John Jervis Knight, Lord 
I Chief Justice of the Court of Common 
Pleas,’ H. Wetoall, Jun. The subject is 
seated, and wears the judicial robes, as if in 
court. The resemblance is so accurate as 
at once to declare the sitter. 

No. 235. ‘The Lady Constance Maid- 
stone,’ H. Graves. The lady appears to be 
seated on a piece of rock, and holds a large 
brown water-jar (proposing an allusion to 
Rebecca ?). The dress too is severely plain 
both in cut and in colour. It is proposed 
that the sentiment of the work should be 
more profou^id than that of portraits gene- 
rally ; but we think that a sine qud nohi in 
all portraits is the representation of the 
sitter in a costume and style in which he or 
she either commonly appears, or may have 
worn at some time. 

No. 236. ‘Captain M’Clure, B.N., H,M. 
Discovery-ship, “ Investigator” (who, while 
employed upon the search for Sir John 
Franklin, boldly penetrated through an 
unknown ice-encumbered sea, and dis- 
' covered the North-West Passage, which 
had baflled the efforts of Arctic navigators 
for three centuries,) ’ S. Pearce. This 
officer is introduced weai’ing a kind of light 
macintosh, the figure beiiigjof the size of 
life, and shown at half-length. He carries 
a rifle slung at his back, and his spy-glass 
in his left hand. It is an admirable figure, 
so well relieved, that it seems advancing 
from the frame. 

No. 238. ‘The Morning Grey, with Cattle 
of Different Breeds/ J, Ward, B.A. We 
distinguish a difference of form in the 
various oxen introduced here ; but animals 
are now so accurately painted that nothing 
in the bygone school of cattle-painting is in 
anywise acceptable. 

Ho. 239. ‘The Bx’oken Window, — ^Who 
Threw the Stone?’ W. H. Knioht. The 


broken window is that of a village shoe- 
maker, who is prosecuting his inquiry 
among the idlers of the village. He has 
seized two, one of whom is pointed out as 
the delinquent. The work abounds with • 
appropriate expression, and to the realisation 
of the proposition in the title, nothing is 
wanting. 

Ho. 240. ‘The Bird Keeper,’ B. Redgrave, 
B.A. This artist was formerly a painter of 
incident in the every-day drama of life, 
essayist, and moralist, but now he has re- i 
tired to the shady bank near the limpid 
pool. The subject, like all those he prefers, 
is a weedy bank, shaded by trees, with a rill 
or pool at the foot. The bird-keeper is a 
boy seated on the bank, watching to scare 
the birds from the crops. It is worked out 
with all the zest and patience which the 
artist displays in these simple but difficult 
subjects. 

Ho. 245. ‘ View of the Great Matterhorn, 

— Valley of Zermatt, Canton V alais. Taken 
from the Foot of the Biffelhorn, at an 
Elevation of .0000 feet, in 1854,’ H. C. 
Selous. So we read the title, but we pi'e- 
sume to I’ead “ Wetterhorn” for Matterhorn. 
The picture is placed near the ceiling, but 
it seems to us that there is material in it 
which ought to have secured it a better 
place. 

Ho. 248. ‘Field Flowers/ J. T. Peele. 
The subject is a little girl, busily engaged 
in gathering flowers. The draperies of the 
figure are painted with good feeling : indeed 
so much so as to make the head appear 
feeble. 

No. 249. ‘The Battle of the Alma/ G. 
Jones, B.A. This is intended as a prepara- 
tory sketch for a large picture. The view 
shows the whole of the positions, and the 
nature of the ground. A general view of 
an engagement, with the disposition of the 
troops at a particular time, can very well be 
painted : whereas, it would be impossible to 
paint an episode, describing all that took 
place upon a given spot at a particular 
time. The army has passed the Alma,. and 
is ascending the hill, and the battery is 
attacked by the Light Division, supported 
by the Fii'st Division and Highlaudei’s. 
We doubt not the artist has consulted the 
best authorities for his composition. 

Ho 250. ‘ A Scene from Scutari Hospital/ 

D. Y. Blackiston. The scene is one of the 
nurses ministering to a wounded sergeant 
of the Guards. The wounded man is ex- 
tended on a pallet, and has the appearance 
of having suffered long and acutely. The 
nurse is a substantially painted figure, and 
the conception generally is carried out with 
great power. 

Ho. 252. ‘ Mrs. Henry Guise,’ H. Graves. 
This is a small full-length portrait of a lady 
wearing white satin. It is a sparkling and 
elegant production. 

Ho. 267. ‘The Wedding Morning/ J. H. 

S. Mann. The composition contains two 
figures, that of the fiancee and her little 
sistei’, who is embracing her. It is a bright 
and agreeable picture. 

Ho. 268. ‘ Haymaking/ G. E. Hicks. A 
small picture, in which a young lady is seen 
in the hayfield as an amateur. The hayfield 
is very well described, and the effect of sun- 
shine has been communicated to it with but 
little effort. Any strong dark would be a 
spot in the picture, but we tbink that a 
little more of shade had been advantageous. 

No. 269. ‘A Horth Sea Breeze on the 
Dutch Coast — Scheveling Fishermen hauling 
the Pinck out of the Surf/ E. W. Cooke, A. 
This is a large composition, which excites 
our sympathy, seeing, as we do, the brave 
bark “ Van Kook ” in difficulty here. ^ The 
wind is off the sea, and the surf is making a 



breacL. over the boat forward. It is not 
very clear that the stout skipper and his 
good crew will get theii' vessel off. As is 
usual in the works of this painter, the boat 
and all her gear are painted with an intense 
accuracy. Scheveiing appears on the left, 
and on the sand are many groups of the 
townspeople. Scheveiing, since the days of 
"Vandervelde, has been a prolific source of 
subject-matter. Every season produces 
more than one Scheveiing picture. We 
have not for many years seen a sea-piece” 
so entirely satisfactory as this ; it blends 
the earlier freshness of style of the artist 
with his more matui'ed experience ; it 
wonld do honour to any painter of any 
age. 

ISTo. 274. ^The Miniature,’ G. Wells. A 
single figure, that of a girl, who holds a 
miniature before her, upon which her eyes 
are intently fixed. The drawing is faultless, 
and the manipulation spirited, but the 
colour of the neck is cold, 

MIDDLE BOOM. 

ITo. 281, ‘The Bight Hon. Sir W. Moles- 
worth, Bart., M.P,,’ Sib J. Watson Gordon, 
B.A. The subject is. seated, and wears an 
ordinary morning dress. The identity is 
sufficiently pronounced, but the work is 
perhaps the least successful of those exhi- 
bited by the painter. 

Ho. 282. ‘The Eescue,’ J. E. Millais, 
B.A. In this work, the purpose of the 
artist has been to paint a strong reflection 
from a body of flame. In this he has 
succeeded ; perhaps such an effect has never 
been described with more impressive truth, i 
but there are some discrepancies in the 
narrative which we shall notice. The 
“ rescue ” is that of three children from fire, 
by a fireman who is descending the staii’s 
of a burning house, holding a child under 
each arm, and supporting the eldest, clinging 
to his back : and they are received by the 
mother, who, in her night-dress, is kneeling 
on the stairs. The mass of fire is in the 
npper part of the house, and the reflection 
only is cast upon the figures, and it falls 
most powerfully, as a terrific red glare 
upon the faces of the children, their dresses, 
and even partially on the dress of the 
mother, but we know not why the dress of 
the fireman is not at all lighted. It is of 
dark cloth, a material strongly susceptible 
of light and shade ; this cannot have been 
overlooked, but the rationale of such treat 
ment is not intelligible. The drawing of 
the fireman is faulty, the head is too large, 
— it is true the figure is stooping, bub yet 
the head is too large, and the impassive 
expression of the man is by no means con- 
sistent with such a scene. He does not look 
even warm ; a fire-eater, or even a sala- 
mander, would look a little excited, but he 
is as insensible to emotion as marble, and 
less yielding to fire. In the figure of the 
mother there is too much of the meagre 
devotees of the Giotteschi, the figure wants 
substance ; such drawing in the early 
mastei's was weakness, in modern painters 
it is pedantry. The head of the mother is 
the same which ‘this artist always paints,^ 
and the drawing of the hands and feet of 
the children is a profession of eschewing 
prevalent mannerism, by an imitation of the 
infancy of Art. Again, the utmost accuracy 
in all the circumstances is proposed, but 
there never was a party I'escued from fire 
under the conditions represented here ; 
there is no smoke, — ^it is impossible that the 
staircase could be otherwise than filled with 
smoke. As a mere effect, the picture is 
triumphant, but the truth of the conditions 
must not be canvassed. It is certainly not 
an advance on previous woi^ks, and, we 
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imagine, will give satisfaction to very few 
of the many who will examine it. 

Ho. 285. ‘Lago di Garda — from above 
Dezenzano,’ Y. De Eleuby. AYe see the 
town at a little distance extending along 
the brink of the lake, and beyond it the 
lake, encompassed in the distance by lofty 
mountains. The picture is characterised 
by much sweetness of colour and execution. 

Ho. 286. ‘ On Wimbledon Common — 
Mid-day,’ A. W. Williams. The sun is not 
in the picture, but the sunlight is shown 
negatively, that is, by the shadows. The 
subject is only a piece of rough ground ; a 
representation deriving value from its close 
interpretation of nature. 

Ho. 287. ‘Evening.’ E.Danbt, A. A large 
composition, suggested by an old song : we 
may presume, from the words, “ in the rosy 
time of the year,” accompanying the title ; 
but the picture pursues in some degree the 
spirit of the ballad, as we find the subject 
incident principally connected with hay- 
making. The ballad may have suggested 
the composition, but the picture does not 
suggest the ballad. It is uniformly low in 
tone, and, although one of those phases of 
nature which this painter describes with 
such enthusiasm, there is by no means that 
spirit and sparkle about the work that we 
have hitherto seen in his treatment of sun- 
set and twilight scenes. On the left the 
composition is closed by trees and rising 
ground, the right opening into distance over 
the hayfield ; when, directly in our path, 
we see a load of hay, and a little farther two 
figures, representing, it may be supposed, 
the “Jockie” and the “Jennie” of the 
ballad. It has been most industriously 
manipulated, and is evidently the work of a 
master ; but nothing is so unequal as genius. 

Ho. 288. ‘ Columbus in Chains,’ C. A. 
Duval. This incident is the seizure of 
Columbus at Hispaniola by order of Fer- 
dinand and Isabella. The figui’es, of which 
Columbus is the principal, are grouped on 
the sea-shore, Hobody could be found to 
rivet the fetters, but a servant of Columbus 
was base enough to load his master with 
irons. The subject is judiciously selected, 
but the figures are ali over- dressed. 

Ho. 294. ‘ The Pet Swan,’ H. C. Selous. 
A small picture placed near the ceiling, but 
apparently painted with firmness and well 
coloured. 

Ho. 298. ‘Collecting the Ofijering in a 
Scotch Kirk,’ J. Phillip. Although serious, 
the theme is prolific of a variety of grotesque 
expressions : a tall elder presents a long- 
handled box to tbe tenants of a pew, some 
of whom contribute, others decline to give, 
especially one of the party, who resolutely 
keeps his attention fixed upon his psalm- 
book. A penny has been given to a little 
girl to pass into the box, but she clutches 
the penny, and would rather retain it. The 
variety of character and expression is admi- 
rable, the firmness of the execution is well 
suited to the subject, and the severity of 
the colour not less appropriate. 

Ho. 299. ‘Hear Borne — Landscape with 
Buffaloes,’ S. Zahner. This Is a production 
in the taste and feeling of a foreign school. 
The locale is a piece of rough and broken 
country, intersected by a sluggish stream, 
which a herd of buffalo is passing. The 
landscape is low in tone, and has but little 
variety of colour ; it is generally sketchy in 
execution, and worked upon principles few 
and simple. It consists of only two breadths, 
but little broken, ground and sky ; and 
these in opposition, if painted without 
affectation, are certain to produce good 
effects. 

Ho. 301. ‘Just Shot,’ Miss E. Walter. 
A poor chaffinch is here seen dying on the 
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snow, near a tuft of holly and weeds. 
Nothing can exceed the accui'acj with, which 
the leaves and grass are represented, but 
tbe subject is scarcely suitable for a lady. 

Ho. 302. ‘ Common Scene, in Surrey,’ 
T, Creswick:, B.A, A very small landscape, 
traversed in the nearest section by a road, a 
prominent feature in most of the works of 
tliis artist. It rises here to the right, and 
beyond it the eye is led to a passage 
of country richly wooded. The picture 
throughout shows extraordinary care and 
neatness of execution ; and is qualified with 
more of the I’eality of nature than the other 
exhibited works by the painter. 

Ho. 304. ‘Primula and Bhododendron,’ 
Miss Mutrib. Simple and beautiful — the 
character and freshness of the flowers are 
perfectly preserved. Of Ho, 306, ‘ Orchids,’ 
by Miss A. J. Mutrie, the like may be 
said, but for exotics there is not with us the 
same feeling as there is for indigenous 
flowers, with which so much poetry is 
associated. 

Ho. 305. ‘At the Opera,’ W. P. Frith, 
B.A. A single small figure, that of a lady 
seated in a box, her attention fixed upon 
what is passing on the stage. It is a suc- 
cessful study, very much Uke a portrait ; 
but a charming example of the accomplished 
artist. 

Ho. 309. ‘A Hearty Welcome/ G. B. 
O’Heill, He who is so received has the 
appearance of a “small” farmer,* he is 
welcomed by the inmates of the cottage as 
if he had travelled far, and been long absent. 
There are character and patient elaboration, 
but little point in the work. 

Ho. 310. ‘Autumn Showers,’ T, S. 
Cooper, A. This is the title of a gi'oup of 
sheep, in an open' pasture ^ they have re- 
ceived a greater amount of care than any 
recent similar production of the painter, 
but the heads of the animals are very much 
like those of others in similar compositions. 
We have known these sheep for many years. 

Ho. 311. ‘Welsh Peasant,’ G. Younge. 
A small full-length study of a country-girl, 
brought up in relief against the sky. It is 
a subject of a commonplace kind, but very 
successful. 

Ho. 312. ‘Mrs. Lionel Ames,’ B. Buckner. 
With the lady are grouped two children, 
the composition being completed by a dark 
rocky background. The head of one of the 
children is an admirable study ; there is in 
the execution a great degree of freedom. 

Ho. 318. ‘Sir Thomas Hesketh, Bart.,’ 
E. Williams. This is a half-length figure, 
presented standing ; the features are well- 
coloured, and endowed with thought and 
language. 

Ho. 319. ‘The Temple of Bassse or 
Pliigaleia in Arcadia, from the Oak-woods 
of Mount Cotylium ; the Hills of Sparta, 
Athome, and Havarino in the Distance,’ 
E. Lear. This large picture strikes us as 
being less severe and edgy than any its 
author has exhibited. The nearest site is 
very rocky, hut it bears a large and spreading 
oak, though there is little appearance of soil 
to sustain it. Even if the ruined temple 
were not there, we feel that we are in the 
land of the well-greaved Greeks, and we 
believe that the subject is rendered with all 
fidelity. 

Ho. 320. ‘Looking Down the Stream/ 
J. Middleton. This is a study of the rocky 
bed of a rivulet in summer, its volume 
shi'unk to a few stagnant pools. The bed 
is on both sides shaded by trees, which are, 
in colour and drawing, highly meritorious. 
It is seldom that we now see a subject of 
this kind worked out with so much taste 
and feeling. 

Ho. 321. ‘The Writing Lesson,’ J. 
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I CoiiLTNSON. A cottage incident; a little 
■ ! girl is instructing her father to write his 
Ij name on a boax’d with chalk. She has 
I wz'itten “X Smith,” and under her instnic- 
j tion the pupil is forming his letters, with 
an inhrni liand. The fatlier’s back is turned 
j to the light, and his ftica is lighted by 
^ j*eflection. The whole is so clear and per- 
spicuous, that the relations of the figures 
are at once understood. The drawing and 
2 :)ainting leave us nothing to desire. 

No. 3^23- * Scheveling Sands — Low Water 
— Tide Coming In,’ E. W. Cooke, A. The 
; Scheveling shore is now so well known that 
j it requires no deseidption. • The wind is still 
; I oir the sea, and the line of surf trayerses 
the composition ; the principal objects 
j are the pincks, among whicli we recognise 
the Van Kook,” and only wonder how she 
j escaped the breakers to whicli she was 
} exposed at high water. There is a reality 
i about this picture which entirely satisfies 
! while it greatly delights, 
i No. 324. ‘Christian conducted by Cliarity, 

I Prudence, Piety, and Discretion, into the 
I V alley of Humiliation.’ F. K. Pickersgtll, A. 

1 The group are descending towards the 
spectator. Christian wears a suit of plate 
armour j Charity stands with her back 
turned, supporting a child with her left aim, 
and holding a small basket containing bread 
and wine in lier right hand. Piety is in 
white, and walks on the left of Christian ; 
on his right is Discretion, and Prudence 
removes the thorns from liis path. The 
subject in its treatment is at once declared 
a didactic allegory, and if John Bunyan 
liad never written, such a picture would 
> clearly describe tlie progress of one clothed 
with the armour of righteousness. The 
work is deeply interesting, exceeding beau- 
tiful in manner, manifesting a love of truth 
and virtue, and largely augmenting the 
' respect which the accomplished artist so 
continually excites by his works. 

1 No. 320*. ‘ The Mountain Eamblers,’ J. 
j Thompson. These ramblers are a goat and 
i a little girl, who are circumstanced in a 
romantic landscape, coloured witli mucli 
sweetness. The child stands on a mass of 
rock, and offers a foxglove to the goat. Near 
, the figure rises another mass of rock, which, 
perhaps, injures the effect.' The time is 
afternoon, and the warmth of the sky is 
well supported by tlie mellow tone of the 
landscape. Tliere are few pictures in the 
collection more charming than this. 

No. 327. ‘ Othello andlago,’ S. A. Hart, 
P.A. The subject is found in a passage of 
the third scene of the fourth act : — 

, “ Othello. What dost thou say, lago ? 

Jaffo. Did Michael Cassio, when you woo’d my 
lady, know of your love V 

*' Othello. IIo did, from first to last ; why dost 
I thou ask ? 

' j 2(tffo. Bub for the satisfaction of my thought ; 

I uo further haxnn,” <Sic. 

i Othello and lago are standing together ; 

I the former distracted and thoughtful ; the 
I latter is very erirnest in gesture and ex- 
pression, and seems to be in the act of 
23utting the question. It is a large picture. 
The figures are even small life size. Of the 
two figures that of Othello is the better 
conce23tion. 

No. 328. ‘ Sir Peter Laurie, Governor of 
j ihe TTnion Bank of London,’ Painted by 
desire of the Shareholders, F. Grant, R.A. 
i The resemblance to the original is very 
J satisfactory as to the head: the sta- 
h tuve is too tall. He is speaking, and the 
ij features are happily animated as if in the 

act of utterance. 

jl ‘ North Wales,’ 

*1 lafge picture of an inter- 

1 ^stlhg s^^ject. and, as well as it can be 
I j Seen, jUmcidusly brought together. 
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No. 336. ‘ Morning,’ S. B. Godbold. This 
is like a portrait, being a representation of a 
young lady in a walking dress. The figure 
is substantial and effective. 

No. 337. ‘ Bui ns of the Castellum of the 
Julian Aqueduct, Borne,’ W. Linton. This 
ruin constitutes a picturesque subject, inso- 
much that we are surprised it has not been 
more frequently painted. The picture is 
large (not too much so for such a subject), 
and it might have been elaborated more 
highly ; especially as the castellum was so 
much ornamented. The shade of the lower 
part seems too deep ; it deprives the upper 
part of a resting-place sufliciently firm. 
On the whole, however, the work is very 
satisfactory, and cannot fail to augment the 
high reputation of the painter. 

No. 338. ‘ A Study,’ P. A. Mulready. A 
small head — that of a girl — ^well drawn and 
agreeable in colour. 

No. 341. ‘ John sendeth his Disciples to 
Christ,’ F. B. Pickersgill, A. The passage 
supplying the subject oceui’s in the eleventh 
chapter of St. Matthew : ‘‘ Jesus answered 
and said unto them, Go and show John 
these things which ye do hear and see : 
the blind receive their sight.” The Sa- 
viour is of course the centre of the group, 
which with him consist of five figures. The 
miracle has just been performed, as is indi- 
cated by the action of the man seated behind 
Christ, that of raising his hands to his head 
as if astonished at beholding what was 
going on around him. The admiration of 
the disciples is pointedly described by action 
and eximession ; indeed tlie conditions of 
the subject are satisfactorily met, and in 
execution the work is equal to the best of 
the artist’s many excellent 23roductions. 

No. 342. ‘ J. M. Bendell, Esq., F.B.S., &c.’ 
W. Boxall, a. a life-sized head and bust, 
presenting the full face. It is low in tone, 
but elaborately worked, and bears a striking 
resemblance to the original. Mr. Boxall 
seems to have given much thought and care 
to this work, so as to preserve the fine in- 
tellectual character of the head. 

No. 343. ‘ Feeding the Calves,’ W. P. 
Frith, B.A., and B. Ansdell. Of the 
calves there are three — two red, and one 
white ; they are assembled round a trough, 
into which a country ghd is about to pour a 
pail of milk. On the right the composition 
is 023en ; on the left it is closed by trees. 
Nothing cfyi exceed the delicacy of touch 
with which the animals are 2 ^filnted ; and 
with respect to the landscape contingent, it 
is of that satisfactory quality that nothing 
can he added — notliing taken away. 

No. 344. ‘Biva Degli Schiavoni, Venice 
— Fish AiTived,’ E. W, Cooke, A. A group 
of these Venetian fishing-boats, in the 
microscopic manipulation of which nothing 
has been forgotten. The picture is altogether 
purely Venetian ; no such assemblage of 
boats and buildings could be seen elsewhere. 
The view is closed by the group of near 
boats, in the drawing of which sufficient 
definition has not been obsexwed : the mass 
is confused and indistinct ; but in the 
buildings due observance of place and 
distance has been had. 

No. 348. ‘The Morning Lesson,’ Mrs. 
E. M. Ward. The picture describes a young 
mother engaged in instructing her child. 
The scene of her laboui’s is a very richly 
furnished apartment, set forth in a compo- 
sition of much taste. The draperies, fur- 
niture, and ornaments are drawn with the 
utmost exactitude : and the work altogether 
is one of great merit — sound and forcible 
to a degree we very rarely find in the labour 
of a lady’s hand. 

No. 349. ‘The Life and Death of Buck- 
ingham,’ A. Egg, A. Two pictures — one 


showing Buckingham surrounded by syco- 
phants and parasites, flattered by men, 
caressed by women, and the favourite of a 
king ; the other shows him alone, forsaken, 
dead in a sordid chamber ; now mocked by 
the jewelled vestments, his taste in which 
had constituted him the “glass of fashion.” 
He is presiding at one of those orgies de- 
scribed so circumstantially by Macaulay. 
“ Old Bowley ” stands behind him, and he 
is surrounded by all the most corrupt of the 
most licentious court in Europe. His health, 
is being proposed by one of the company, 
who stands partly on a chair, partly on a 
table : all empty a bum23er to his health, 
and honour, the women drinking even more 
enthusiastically than the men ; and the 
king himself expresses himself in affectionate 
warmth at his elbow. The ladies are those 
whom we have so long known at Hampton 
Court ; but Lely had this advantage, — ^he 
must have secured his sittings as soon as 
possible after breakfast : here we of course 
find them after supper. The whole ot 
the scene is very intelligible, but it is diffi- 
cult to define the form of the proposer of 
the health : the mass, in short, which is in 
shade, does not look like a human form. 
The work had also been improved by a 
little more distinctness in others of the im- 
personations. The “ Death ” is the com- 
ment, powerful and pointed — the sic tramit 
of the “ Life.” 

No. 356. ‘ A Contrast/ A. Soloman. 

“ Will PortuiiQ never come witli both hands full 
* * # » 

Such are the poor in boalth ; Buch are the rich. 
That have abundance, and enjoy it not." 

Thus it is illustrated : — A poor lady, with 
all the world can give her except health, 
affectionately tended by her relations, is 
drawn in a Bath* chair along the sea-shore 
and contemplating a group of French fish- 
girls, ruddy and robust. There is a contrast, 
and the contrast suggests itself ; but, like all 
contrasts in one picture, it divides the com- 
position into two parts. 

No. 357. ‘ Scottish Presbyterians in a 
Country Parish Church — ^the Sermon/ J. 
Stirling. This picture impresses by a dis- 
qualification — ^that of extreme hardness of 
manner : there is no want of definition of 
purpose ; we hear the sermon as distinctly 
as the good people to whom we are here in- 
troduced ; and we heartily concur in the 
proposal of a pinch of snuff to the sleeper 
on our right : he ought to be waked. The 
whole work is made out by a curious and 
eccentric stipi^le : if this is the result of 
such a method of working, we cannot see 
what is gained by it. 

N6. 361. ‘ The Abdication of Mary Queen 
of Scots,’ A. Johnston. This interpreta- 
tion of the subject — perhaps that nearest 
the truth — is the best calculated to affect 
the mind of the observer. There is no distri- 
bution of interest — by a happy concentra- 
tion the attention is at once riveted upon 
the principal persons in the picture ; t'lese 
are Lindsay and the Queen ; and that 
instant of the period in the interview repre- 
sented is when Lindsay grasped the wrist 
of the Queen in his gauntletted hand in a 
manner so severe as to cause great pain, ac- 
com] 3 anied by the mild remonstrance which 
she afterwards addressed to him. The sub- 
ject is taken from Leslie’s History of Scot- 
land, where the feelings of the Queen are 
described as in the presence of Lindsay — 
“Mary for the first time became agitated, 
for she recollected the evening of Bizzio’s 
murder, when Lindsay stood beside the 
gaunt form of Buthven, instigating him to 
the commission of that deed ot cruelty with 
fearful oaths and im23recations. • . . Lindsay 
vow^ed that unless she subscribed the deeds 
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without delay, lie would sign them himself 
with her blood, and seal them on her heart.” 
Lindsay, a tall, stalwart figure, wearing a 
cuiraas, gorget, cnisses, and riding boots, 
stands holding in his left hand the arm of 
the Queen, and in his right the pen which 
he offers to her to sign with. She is at- 
tended by one or two followers. The Queen 
is seated and looks at Lindsay in pain and 
alarm, and one of her ladies is standing on 
her left. The composition is not enfeebled 
by any superfluous or tawdry accessory. 
The head of Lindsay is a most successful 
stiidy, and as a whole there is nothing to be 
desired, save that the picture had been 
larger. 

No. 364. ‘ Evening on the Prairies — aDoubt- 
ful Sign,’ J. W. Glass, A group of three 
mounted hunters, apparently consulting in 
reference to the “ doubtful sign ”< — a wreath 
of smoke rising in the distance. The figures 
tell well against the sky and airy distance. 

No. 365. ^ The Eiff Coast, Africa, — ^Morn- 
ing,’ W, Melby. Very much like other 
works already exhibited by the painter. As 
well as we can see the picture, it is skilful 
in execution and harmonious in colour. 

No. 366. * A Summer’s Afternoon in the 
South of Prance,’ A. Moittague. This pic- 
ture is too high to be closely examined, but 
it is glowing in colour and apparently 
judicious in its dispositions. 

No, 36b. ‘The "WritiDg Lesson,’ J. B. 
Halle. A large picture containing two 
figures — ^those, it may be, of mother and 
child, — the latter writing a copy according 
to the strict injunctions of the instructress. 
It seems to have been painted accoi’ding to 
the taste of a foreign school. The head of 
the mother is in some degree successful, but 
the work generally wants force. 

No. 370. ‘Mariana/ E. S. Cahill. 

“ Her tears fell -with tUe dews at even ; 

Her teai-s fell ei’e the dews were dried ; 

She could not look on the sweet Heaven 

Either at noon or eventide.” 

Maiuana is one of the hacknied subjects of 
which we see many now yearly. "When 
one artist, through his own research, opens 
a new vein, it is not only soon exhausted by 
others who do not read for themselves, but 
it continues to be reproduced long after it 
has ceased to interest. 

No. 378. ‘ The Fortune Teller,’ J, Sant. 
Three half-length figures of the size of life 
constitute this picture — ^that of the gipsy and 
two sisters, one of whom consults the sibyl on 
the momentous question of her destinies, 
In the head of the old gipsy, which is in a 
great measure in shade, there is marked 
character, presenting a strong contrast to 
the others. The faces of the two maidens 
are worked up to great brilliancy, the 
heads and persons are round and substan- 
tial, and the modeim dresses are broken by 
a judicious arrangement of drapery, which 
gives breadth and breaks formal lines. The 
flutter of the small leaves over the heads of 
the girls is an incident too trifling for the 
deeper feeling of the picture. A firmer 
background had been more suitable. 

No. 379. ‘The Alms-Deeds of Dorcas/ 
W. C. T. Dobson. Dorcas, the centre figure 
of a characteristic agroupment, is engaged 
in feeding the hungry and clothing the 
naked. She has /distributed bread, and is 
now giving clothek Those to whose wants 
she ministers are the poorest children of the 
desert, whose every possession betokens 
misery and want. Sbe is in the act of 
delivering a kind of spotted handkerchief to 
one of the group : we wish this had not 
been in the composition, it derogates from 
the dignity of the subj ect. With this excep- 
tion it is a work of high-class pretension. 

No. 381, ‘The Weai'y Gleaner,’ E. Gavin. 


A small picture of infinite sweetness of 
colour and neatness of execution.' The 
story is of three children, who, returning 
from gleaning, one becomes tired, and we 
find her sister carrying her and her glean- 
ings. The section of wooded background is 
painted with taste and feeling. 

No. 382. ^A Cottage Girl,’ E, M’Innes. 
She stands at the brink of a spring with a 
pitcher in her hand, having gone thither for 
water from a cottage visible at the end of 
the shaded path. The subject is simple, 
but it becomes pleasing from the careful 
method of the execution. 

No, 383. “ ’Tis but a dappled herd come 
down to drink,” P. W. Keyl. The herd 
is that of deer come to drink at a pond 
just within a park paling, encompassed on 
the outside by a dense wood. It is not in 
this kind of composition that this artist 
shines. No one paints with such sur- 
passing truth a group of donkeys or sheep 
on a gi’assy bank. This picture is feeble in 
comparison with some of these donkey 
pastorals. 

No. 384. ‘ The Mountain Stream,’ J, J. 
Hill. A group of peasant girls procuring 
water from a rivulet. One helps another 
to lift her pail on to her head ; the third, in 
shade, is stooping behind. The stones and 
grey draperies are rather raw; if these 
were toned, this little picture would be an 
exquisite essay in colour. 

No. 385, ‘ Secret and Confidential,’ E. 
Pabrier. Principally a group of two fe- 
male figures — one reading to the other a 
love-letter — but a third is listening at the 
door. The point of the incident is satisfac- 
torily made out, but the execution is liard 
in parts. 

No. 386. ‘ The Lord Bishop of New Zea- 
land,’ G. EicHMOND. This is a life-sized 
head and bust, presenting tlie full face. It 
is low in tone, being finished apparently 
with a dark glaze, and stippled into soft- 
ness — a manner into which artists who have 
been accustomed to work in water colours 
usually fall when they paint in oil. 

No. 387. ‘ Sir Edwin Landseer, E.A.,’ P. 
Grant, E. A. The subject is presented 
standing, attired in morning; dress. The 
resemblance tells at once ; and, with very 
good taste professional allusions are omitted. 
There is, however, a terrier from that other 
Isle of Dogs — the Isle of Skye ; but a Skye 
tei’rier was never more out of plfli-ce, even in 
companionship with the great Dog Star 
himself. 

No. 388. ‘ A Day’s Sport in Perthshire 
— ^Preparing for the Eeturn,’ G. W. Horlor. 
This is a large picture, showing a shooting 
party, who have been resting after a day’s 
sport among the hills. There are two 
ponies well executed, but the rest is inef- 
fective, confused and unimpressive. 

No. 393. ‘ The Betum of the Wanderer,’ 
H. O’Neil. The story is detailed very 
clearly by a variety of incidents ; but it very 
frequently happens, as in this composition, 
that a picture is enfeebled by a multiplicity 
of material contributing to the narrative. 
The wanderer is represented by a female 
figure, who has sunk before the tombstone 
of her mother. The pai’ent has been 
hastened to her grave by the conduct of 
this daughter, who in passing through the 
churchyard on her return to her home, 
with her child, is overpowered on seeing 
this record of her mother’s death. ^ Her 
father and sister are approaching in the 
distance. The picture is most carefully 
finished. 

No. 396. ‘ Bacchante and young Paun 
dancing,’ W. E. Frost, A. They are danc- 
ing in the immediate foreground : a little 
removed are two pastoral lovers. The 


nymph is an elegant figure, but not a 
graceful dancer: she has not had the advan- 
tage of the tuition of Terpsichore. They 
are dancing to the cymbals beaten by the 
Faun. We wish Bacchus and Cybele had 
enjoined some other instruments in the per- 
formance of their 'worship. Because the 
famous Paun at Florence is moving to the 
din of these most noisy copper castanets, we 
cannot believe all had the same taste. We 
may exj^ress surprise that the education of 
this youugstex' — especially being brought up 
among ladies — should liave been so far 
neglected : the tibia should have been the 
instrument. The lady dances with a cer- 
tain abandon^ but she does not look as if 
habitually addicted to wine. The person 
is elegantly drawn, reminding us of the 
Yenus of Guidos, and in colour is deli- 
cately fair. The landscape, by the by, is 
not sufficiently clasvsic ; it reminds rather 
of the meadows and the well-wooded 
pastures of Surrej^ 

No. 398. ‘ The day after the Tableaux — 
Portrait of the Daughter of Captain Jesse/ 

E. Long. The allusion in the title is not very 
clear. The picture presents a small por- 
trait of a young lady in oriental costume. 

No. 402. ‘ The Arrest of a Peasant Eoy- 
alist — Brittany, 1793,’ F. Gooball, A. We 
see in this w^ork nothing more than is really 
contributive to the story ; nor is there 
romantic allusion to anything beyond the 
condition of the peasant. The cottage *of a 
Breton family Las been entered by two sol- 
diers of the Eepublic, who are in the act of 
arresting the younger of the two men, that 
is, the son, foi’ the father and mother are 
also present. The accused, in the hands of 
the soldiers, holds a sickle, with which he 
seems to contemplate striking the soldiers. 
His wife implores his relezise with tears, 
but one of the men assures her that her 
supplications are vain. The old people sit 
down in despair,- and the children cling to 
them in terror. The narrative is simple 
and perspicuously set forth, the object of 
the artist being impressive and unaffected 
narrative. The principal light falls upon 
the beseeching wife : the rest of the picture 
is comparatively low in tone. With a 
deeper and more earnest signifi.cance the 
picture is distinguished by the best qualities 
of the artist’s most successful works. 

No. 403. ‘ At Sonning on the Thames, 
Berkshire,’ G. C. Staneield. This woj-k has 
much of the reality which is communicated 
to woi'ks of its class by being painted on 
the spot. It looks as if nothing had been 
forgotten. The composition is divided by 
a shaded tree which rises towards the left. 
The object we doubt not is there ; but it 
had better not have been in the picture. 
The aspect is that of a summer day ; the 
sky is bright, here and there charged with 
clouds ; and the landscape lies in sunshine, 
broken at intervals by flitting shadows. 
The river opens on the right, and in the 
immediate foreground is a bridge oyer a 
tributary to the river. It is very fresh in 
colour, and firm and original in manner. 

No. 404. ‘ A Scene near the Mouth of the 
Eiver Po, on the Adriatic/ W. Linton. A 
small picture, presenting a view of the river, 
the course of which runs into the picture. 
On the left bank thei'e is a group of build- 
ings, which at once declare tlie land wherein 
the scene lies. The subject is well chosen, 
hut it is generally low in tone, and the 
shadows are heavy and opaque. 

No. 405. ‘ Eobert Brown, Esq., D.C.L., Ox- 
ford, &c. &c,’ S. Pearce. A small portrait, 
worked so highly as to resemble enamel. 
The subject is seated ; the flesh tints are 
much like those of the French school. 

No, 409. ‘The Modem Hagar/ H. W. 
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Phillips. This is an everyday story, but it 
is boro told in exiiressions so touching that 
it cannot fail to be deeply fell.. The rnodurn 
Hiigar is a woman, cyidontly an outcast ; 
she carries in her arms an infant ; and we 
may suppose her at the brink of the Thames 
coniomplating self-dostriiction. Her head 
is turned, ami looks up as if uttering a 
last prayer for her cliihl. In the distance 
Loudon is duuty seen. The figure is of tlio 
size of life, — the full staturo is given, and 
it is relieved by a dark ami cloudy sky. 
It is a most sad and pfiiriful picture, and 
one that few would covet as a possession to 
bo lookt-d uj)oii often. Yet it exhibits 
genius of the vt?ry highest order in the con- 
ce])fcion, and rare skill in execution. 

No. 411. ‘ Portrait of a Lady,’ A, Heu- 
viEu. This is a half-length, presenting the 
subject standing! it has the appearance of 
having been carefully executed, but it is too 
high ibr examination. 

No. 413. ‘ Consider the Lilies,’ E. Wil- 
liams. It is the Siiviour here who is re- 
preseutfid as conaidering the lilies : lie sits, 
holding before him a lily, which he atten- 
tively examines. Wo have seen the subject 
interpreted by a consideration of the flowers 
by the diaciiiles. The figure refers directly 
to the passage of Scripture. 

No. 415, ‘A Welsh Hill,’ T. Creswiok, 
It A. Lather, a Welsh river, as the 
nearest sites of the picture are occupied by 
a stream. The picture is small, and the 
composition is divided by ii screen of trees, 
which separates the view into two parts ; 
the nearer coii 3 i.sting of the stream with its 
rocky bed and ovei'hangiiig trees, and the 
further, of the hills whicli close the view. 
There is more of nature here than in the 
artist’s larger productions, which we pre- 
sume to he compositions. 

No. 42.3. ‘The Tenerable John Sinclair, 
A.M'., Oxon, P.B.S.E.,’ J. C. IloiiSLEy. The 
subject is standing, and weiiring full canoni- 
cals. It is a full-sized portrait, and charac- 
terised by efise and lifc-liko expression. 

No. 424. ‘ Pair Neil,’ B. Webb. This is a 
portrait of a horse, well drawn and painted, 
as well as we can see ; but the artist has 
eufeoblccl the picture by attempting too 
much in the background. 

No, 420. ‘ Young Kitty,’ It. Pox. 

'' Aa Hlio looked in tlio glass, which a woumii uo'er 
miaacs.” 

A head and bust in profile. The head is 
successful, and it is qualified with a sen- 
timent superior to the common costume of 
the lower part of the figure. 

No. 431. ‘ Winter Morning on the Samhro 
— Belgium,’ E. F, I). Pritchaiid, Upon 
this great picture a deal of labour has 
evidently been bestowed. The effect is 
highly satisfactory ; the work has consider- 
able merit, being forcible and free, yet ex- 
hibiting honest toil and thought. 

No. 432. ‘ Harold,’ G. Lange. 

And now roigns boro a very, rory poacock.”— 

This is a fruit picture ; the point, therefore, 
of the title is not very clear. We see — it is 
true — beyond the immediate composition, 
a view, which may be that of Newstead. 
The peacock is literally introduced, the 
allusion is not figurative i he forms one of 
the prominent points in the picture. The 
upM* part of the composition is spanned by 
a Koman arch of various marbles ; the 
other prineipal object, dividing tlie field 
mth the peacock, is a large vase of roses, 
hollyhocks, and other fiowers 5 and in the 
nearest section of the composition a fragrant 
cha^ of fruits, as pines, melons, grapes, 
and peal's, to wit, the luscious 
^lOut .Mpreeau. It ig a magnificent com- 
position, and a very large picture, worked 
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out with all the brilliancy and richness 
wlucli this artist communicates to his best 
works ; it is a dessert lit to succeed a dinner 
of ortolans and Tokay. 

No. 433. ‘ Horace Vernet,’ J. K. TIeebeut, 
K.A. This is a half-length life-.sized por- 
trait of the distinguished French painter. 
He stands with a palette in his hand, wear- 
ing a plain grey jacket, and an Arab scarf 
round his waist. Immediately beyond is a 
large canvas not yet touched, save bearing 
indications of a sketch. The face is tuz’iied 
towards the spectators ; all the lineaments 
iiave been assiduously worked out. The 
style of the work is in some measure severe, 
but also simple to the last degree. 

No. 434. ‘ On the Coast of South Devon, 
below Dartmouth/ T. J. Sopeu. This, ns a 
subject, is judlcionaly selected, being effect- 
ively broken as well in the more distant, as 
in the nearer passages. It is peidiaps 
somewhat freely painted. 

No. 440. ‘The Nearest Way in Summer 
Time,’ T. Ceeswick, K.A.. and B. Ansdell. 
In this large pictui’C the left of the composi- 
tion is filled by a farm-house overshaded by 
trees. The road — “the nearest way” — 
passes the enclosure, and leads to a pond 
which we may suppose from the title to be 
impassable in winter. The river is seen 
winding from distance to the foreground, 
and a team of roan horses, attached to a 
wood-waggon, are crossing. The horses are 
admirably drawn and painted. 

No. 441. ‘The late Max’quis of Ormonde,’ 
H. Weigall, Jun. This is a life-sized 
portrait, giving tlie entire stature of the 
figure. The subject is attired in black, and 
wears a sword. Over the dress is worn a 
short cloak — a novelty in portraiture. In 
the treatment of the woi'k there is much 
elegance of feeling, and although a dress 
portrait it is that of a gentleman. 

No. 447. ‘George Lance, Esq.,’ J. An- 
drews. A bright and telling head, very 
like the subject, painted with considerable 
care and accuracy, being in all respects a 
portrait of tiie best class. 

No. 448. ‘Absence,’ Mrs. W. Caiipenter. 
This work contains more of izictorial quality 
than any production we have lately seen by 
this lady. It consists of a single female 
figure, of which the features wear an air of 
grief. Slie is richly attired, and that in 
some degree enhances the effect. 

No. 449. ‘ Auld Grannie and Wee Nan — 
Study of an Highland Interior in Argyle- 
shire,’ J. C. Horsley, In this picture which 
seems to have been studied from a veritable 
bothie, the distribution of light distracts 
the eye ; but it is so like a reality that we 
doubt not the truth of the title. The old 
woman is sitting to read the Bible, and 
“ Wee Nan ” stands beside her with a slate 
in her hand as if about to go to school 

No. 450. ‘ A Study,’ F. W. Moody. That 
of a lady absoi'bed in reading. The head has 
been executed with scrupulous care, but the 
grey lights on the hair and on the neck are so 
amalgamated with the parts on which they 
are laid, that they lose the effect of lights, 
and become as it were discoloui'ed spots. 

No, 451. ‘Sunshine on the Borders of 
Dartmoor,’ S. B. Goodrich. A small pic- 
ture remarkable for its solidity of execution 
and well-managed dispositions. 

No. 457. ‘The Seventh Day of the 
Decameron — Philomena’s Song by the side 
of the beautiful Lake in the Ladies’ Val- 
ley,’ F. F. Poole, A. The treatment of 
this composition will at once remind the 
spectator of the artist’s picture of last 
year — of that work a song was also the 
subject. How original soever this may be, 
we cannot think the artist right in sup- 
planting the real by the visionary. Philo- 


mena is seated in the centre, playing and 
singing, and on both sides of her the com- 
pany of listeners is distributed, crossing the 
composition in an arrangement almost 
parallel to the frame. They are principally 
in shade ; that is, they are brought forward 
in strong I'elief against the bright reflexion 
on the water behind them. The pre- 
valence of the green and yellow glare, 
with the low and monotonous flesh hues, 
casts a dreamy and supernatural efiect 
over the whole composition, The party 
is broken up in gimups of pairs — clearly 
enough piiirs of lovers, but for the moment 
their tender expressions are suspended, 
and they listen attentively to the song. 
The faces are all veiled and toned by a 
uniform glare ; but circumstanced as they 
are, the faces must have been lighted by 
clear reflections — a realisation of which 
would have brought these conceptions down 
to creatures of this nether world ; for the 
Decainerou is not a series of visionary pic- 
tures, but a history of intense mortal passion, 
and the traditions of the garden at Fiesole 
are of the earth — earthy. Over the heads 
of the nearest groups are two figures seated 
at the root of a tree, supposed to be on the 
opposite side of the lake, but the perspec- 
tive places the figures hovering over the 
principal groups. We could at much greater 
length discuss the merits of the picture, and 
its demerits ; but enough. In such a pro- 
duction there is every evidence of the power 
of doing greater things, but nothing great 
or valuable can be effected upon a vitiated 
principle. 

No. 4C2. ‘ John Cavell, Esq./ J. Hayllar. 
The head in this portrait is brought out 
with great force, and painted up to a high 
tone, with substance and roundness. 

, No. 408. ‘ Scotch Gamekeeper,’ B. Ansdell. 
This is really a production of much ex- 
cellence ; every item of the objective is 
well understood. It represents a game- 
keeper on the moors, accompanied by his 
dogs, and surrounded by the spoils of a good 
day’s sport, — grouse, blackcock, ptarmigan, 
woodcock, snipe, and smaller game. The 
man is seated on a piece of rock, and his 
head I'ises into relief against the sky. 
The dogs are drawn with great truth, and 
painted with sui’passing skill ; in short, it is 
equal to the very best pictures of its class. 

No* 469. ‘A Portrait,’ T. Gooderson, 
It is that of a little boy j firmly, but too 
freely, painted. 

No. 471. ‘ Fowl and Pigeons/ W. Huggins. 
No interest attaches to such subjects unless 
they are distinguished by great merit. 
These birds are most accurately drawn, and 
the varieties of the pigeon tribe are very 
charactex'istically described. The colour of 
the picture is most agreeable. 

No. 476. ‘ Scene from Don Quixote,’ 
J. 0. Horsley. The scene is that of the 
condemnation of Don Quixote’s books, while 
he is asleep. The subject is found in the 
sixth chapter of the first volume : — “ The 
curate and the barber, being of the same 
mind with the housekeeper and niece, that 
the books of knight-errantry had set Don 
Quixote beside his senses, they brought 
those ‘ poor innocents ’ to trial and condem- 
nation whilst the knight was sleeping off 
the effects of the beating he had received 
from the mule-driver in his fii’st adventure.” 
The curate, the principal figure, is reading 
with mock gravity one of these romances, 
while the barber and the niece are handing 
them to the housekeeper, who throws them 
from the balcony. In the characters there 
is great variety, but they coincide in the 
condemnation of the books and to any one 
who has read a chapter of “ Don Quixote,” 
the subject of the work is at once declared. 
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The picture cannot fail to augment the 
already high reputation of the artist. 

ISTo. 477. ‘A Hindoo Giid on the Bank of 
a River, about to commit her Lamp to the 
Stream,’ H. W. Pickersgill, R.A.* She is 
stooping at the brink of the Ganges, and in 
the act desci'ibed in the title. The picture 
points at once to this well-known supersti- 
tion, but the figure might yet be worked 
on with advantage. 

Ho. 478. ‘ Toledo, from tlie Banks of the 
Tagus — Spain,’ J. Uwins, This picture 
seems to have been painted from an inter- 
esting subj ect ; but little more of it can be 
seen, placed where it is. 

Ho. 485. ‘Colonel Sabine, R.A.,’ S. 
Pbaece. An admirable portrait, and a 
good subject for the artist ; the head being 
well placed, and highly intellectual. Of 
severi excellent works exhibited by this 
artist, this is, perhaps, the best. It justifies 
him in taking rank among the best of our 
portrait-painters. 

No. 486. ‘ The Gratitude of the Mother 
of Moses for the Safety of her Child,’ 
J. C. Hook, A. The subject, from the 
2nd chapter of Exodus, 8th aud 9th 
verses, reads as follows, — “And the maid 
went and called the child’s mother. And 
Pharaoh’s daughter said unto her, ‘Take 
this child away, and nurse it for me, and 

I will give thee tliy wages.’ And the 
woman took the child, and nursed it.” She 
is seen, therefore, quitting the group at the 
river-side, and fondling the child as she 
proceeds. The mother is somewhat heavy : 
the conception might have been refined 
npon with advantage, and it is worthy of 
such improvement, because the rest of the 
narrative is clear and unaffected, 
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No, 489. ‘Miss Eielcl,’ J. Andrews. A 
small full-length portrait, presenting the 
lady seated : the taste of the composition 
reminds us of the days of Gainsborough and 
his imitators. It is successful in compo- 
sition ; it is only to be wished that the guitar 
were removed. 

No. 491. ‘ Counting the Cost,’ J. Smetham. 
We notice this picture because it shows in- 
dependence, and a desire for originality. 
The subject is from the 14bh chapter of 
Luke, 28th verse : — “Which of you in- 
tending to build a tower, sitteth not down 
first and counteth the cost? ” 

No. 497. ‘Eivaliy,’ W. C. Thomas. The 
valuable qualities in this work had better 
graced a better subject. The story, as far 
as we can understand it, is superficial : there 
is no prospective or retrospective in the 
allusion. The scene lies in the street of an 
Italian city: the 'penonm are, on the one 
part, two ladies ; on the other, a party of 
cavaliers, one of whom offers to one of the 
ladies a fiower, at which another of the 
gentlemen, incensed, is about to attack the 
gallant, and is in the act of drawing his 
sword, but is restrained by his friends. The 
casts of feature are not handsome, but they 
are expressive ; the draperies are unexcep- 
tionable ; and the argument, as far as it 
goes, is clearly laid down ; but, as to story, 
the artist is capable of better things. 

No. 498. ‘ Lugano — Lago di Lugano,’ G. 
E. Heeing. This painter interprets Italian 
scenes in terms truly poetic. We are here 
on the lake, the proximate breadths of which 
are a most successful realisation of lustrous 
surface refiection, and of the gentle ripple, 
which a Greek poet has beautifully called 
the “smiling of the waters.” The town lies 
along the left shore, extending to distance, 
until almost lost beneath the mountains 
which dominate the lake, and rise into the 
mellow light of the setting sun. 

No. 499. ‘ Una,’ G. Landseer. 

still when she slept he kept "both watch and ward.** 

Una is here seen sleeping in the moonlight : 
the lion is at her feet, as is also the lamb. 
The dispositions as well of objective as light 
and shade are judicious, but the figure re- 
quires to be brought out ; it looks as if it 
were only prepared for finishing, and the 
excessive coldness of the colour is something 
to shudder at. 

No. 501. ‘That Happy Place tipon my 
Mother’s Knee,’ E. Havell. A siDall round 
picture of a mother and her child; the 
latter circumstanced according to the quo- 
tation. The subject is one of every day ; 
the figures, however, are well drawn, aud 
come palpably forward. 

^ No. 505. ‘ The Eirth of Eortb, from Pet- 
ticur Pier — Edinburgh in the Distance,’ J. 
Wilson, Jxjn. The materials of this com- 
position are very judiciously disposed. We 
are ou the pier, and before us lies the 
breadth of the firth : we see, without a glass, 
Edinburgh, a bit of Newliaven, Leith Roads, 
Edinburgh Castle, and all those well-known 
prominent features of the district. In the 
curl of the wave, there is in nature more of 
marking than this artist gives to it, and the 
volume of water which is sweejDing in must 
destroy the pier. 

No. 506. ‘ The Apothecary,’ W. J. Grant. 

Ayo. My poverty and not my will consents. 

2tGin. I pay tliy poverty and not tky will.’* 

There are patients waitiug for the apothe- 
cary, and the circumstances of his interior 
seem to indicate a thriving vocation. The 
occasion is solemnj but we see outside every 
sign of gala festivity. It were to be wished 
that some of the complications of the scene 
had been spared, and more time given to 
character and drawing. The aspect of 
povei'ty which tempts to murder is not 
here ; the .picture has considerable merit, 
and indicates large ability, but, as a whole, 
it is not satisfactory. 

No. 511. ‘Slander’s Conrtship,’ H. S, 
Marks, — 

“ Shallow. Mistress Anno, my cousin loves you. 

Aye, that I do, as well as I love any woman 

in Gloucestershire. *’ 

We notice this work, once more to instance 
the inutility, or rather positive injury, in 
composition, of irrelative material. Besides 
the principjil figures iu this picture, there 
are also others ; a secondary agroupraent, 
with accessories, tending only 1o weaken 
the picture. 

No. 513. ‘The Close of a Pine Day, near 
Dolgelly, North Wales,’ J. Mogford. An 
agreeable work, fully j ustifying the terms of 
the title. It is a section of lake scenery, in 
which the characteristics of the country are 
faithfully preserved. 

No. 514. ‘Early Spring Evening, Cheshire,’ 
W, Davis. The choice of such a subject, 
which has not one picturesque quality, 
argues considerable self-reliance, and the 
result justifies the confidence. The subject 
is a most unpromising grassy bank, flanked 
on the left with a screen of trees, yet quite 
leafless, but the earnestness with which the 
substance of the picture is brought forward ' 
is worthy of much praise. The evening ‘ 
effect is well sustained. 

No. 516. ‘The Hon, Mrs. Chetwynd 
Talbot/ T. Heathy. A half-length portrait 
of a lady, fastening her bracelet. The pose 
is easy, and the presence generally agreeable. 

No. 518. ‘Portrait of H. B., Esq./ T. E. 
Dicksee. a small study of a head and 
bust, lighted judiciously, so as to bring out 
the lineaments of the face. 

No. 519, ‘ Griselda/ N. Bouvier. This is 
a study of a girl with a pitcher in her hand, 
but there is no allusion to Griselda, either 

in circumstance or costume. As well as 
we can see the picture, it is the result of 
conscientious labour, but the surface and 
genei’al quality of execution are too much 
like enamel. 

No. 520.^ ‘ English Gamekeeper,’ R Ans- 
DELL. This is a pendant to the “Scotch 
Gamekeeper,” whom we find among his 
native hills; the man is posted to mark; he 
stands by a stile, and the landscape in which 
he is circumstanced is distinct fj’om the 
other. He leans against a grassy bank, 
intently watching the sportsmen ; he has 
with him a brace of pointers, the ardent and 
impatient expression of which cannot be too 
highly praised, —they have heard a shot and 
are full of excitement. The dogs cannot be 
excelled, aud the dead game is most per- 
fectly painted. We have been accustomed 
to see these things done with a sweeping 
brush, but the careful manipulation with 
which these animals and birds are repre- 
sented is most appropriate to the surface to 
be described. In the coat of the hare it is 
not so successful ; this is in some degree hard 
and wiry. It is an admirable production, not 
to be surpassed in this department of Art. 

No. 521. ‘ laola Peacatore, from the Isola 

Bella, Lago Maggiore,’ G. E. Hering. We 
look at the island from the shore of the 

Isola Bella, the subject being abreast of the 
spectator. This is also an evening effect, 
successfully imbued with a sentiment of 
repose ; it is a fitting pendant to the Lugano 
view. 

No. 522. ‘Samson slaying the Philistines 
with the Jawbone ot an Ass,’ H. B. Ziegler. 

A small picture, but it is an aspiring 
subject. If Samson derived strength from 
his hair, it is not necessary to paint him a 
figure so heavy as we see him here. The 
limbs are out in proportion, and he is yet 
braudishing the jawbone, although all the 
Philistines are slain. 

No, 525. ‘ A Way over the Pells,’ T. S. 
Cooper, A. This painter is extremely 
unequal. This may be a Cumberland, or a 
Welsh subject. The clouds have descended 
on to the face of the hill, and a herd of 
cattle is approaching the spectator ; but tins 
part of the work, that is the herd, is not 
satisfactory. 

No. 526. ‘“Hark, Hark, the Lark at 
Heaven’s Gate sings T” C? E. HrcKs, 
Reading only the title of this picture, we 
should not have been prepared to see a 
young lady in bonnet, loose spencer, and 
pink dress, listening to the song, and looking 
up through the flood of bright sunshine. 

In that verse, there is a vein of poetry too 
refined. Thomson, Cowper, and others of 
our poets, would have furnished a quotation 
more suitable. Yet as it is, the picture is 
really a work of very great merit. 

No. 527. ‘The Poet’s Hour,’ T. Danby, 

The proposition of the title is fully met. 

It is a description of a tranquil twilight ; 
and, at first glance, it looks like a version 
of the fable of the “Nightingale and the 
Glow-worm.” The materials of the compo- 
sition are, perhaps, not so highly sentimental 
as they might be ; but as they are, they m'e 
most felicitously worked out by the well- 
managed glazes, which render the shades 
of evening and the twilight mists. The 
poet is extended on a bank overhanging a 
pond, and immediately beneath him is a 
glow-worm, and a nightingale on a near 
spray ; and, at some distance, the village 
spire rises into the darkening sky. It is a 
work of very much excellence ; every item 
of the composition is suitably dealt with : 
we had almost rather have seen, the poet 
sitting ; for if he remain there the hour 
under the influence of the dew- distilling 
stars, he will surely take cold. 
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ISfo. 628. ^Fislier Boys on the Coast,’ W. 
Underhill. There are two of them — round, 
firm, palpable figures ; one carries a large 
cod-fish slung to his back, — rather a novel 
incident in our coast scenery. At the dis- 
tance at which we see the picture, it is 
difficult to determine that the sea is at all 
within hail. They stand upon a piece of 
rough weedy bottom, with certain indi- 
cations of a proximity to boats ; but this 
is not enough. The figures are decided in 
their opposition to the sky, from having 
})oon painted by a studio light, and having 
all the shades put down to their full foreo. 

Uo. 633. ' The Countess of Malmesbury,’ 
♦T. Cr. Middleton. The lady is seated : her 
dress is of nuirooii-colaured velvet. It is a 
graceful production — unaffected ; in short, 
the portrait of a gentlewoman. 

No. 640. ^Prayer for the Yictoi'y,’ T. 
Brigstouke. This is a very large picture : 
the subject is found in the 17th chapter of 
Exodus : — And it came to pass when 
Moses held np his baud that Israel pre- 
vailed, and when he let down his band 
Amalek prevailed. But Moses’ hands were 
heavy, and they took a stone and put it 
under him, and he sat thereon : and Aaron 
and Hur stayed up his hands, the one on 
the one side, and the other on the other 
side ; and his hands were steady until the 
going down of tlie sun. And Joshua dis- 
comfited Amalek and his people with the 
edge of the aword.” The figures are very 
large, and disposed literally according to 
the text. Moses is seated in the centre, 
and Aaron, kneeling, supports his left arm, 
while Hur liolds up the right : beneath is 
seen the battle. In a subject of this kind 
there is no scope for imagination : the con- 
ditions ax'e arbitrary, and the artist has not 
departed from them. The head of Moses is 
a fine study t the group tells against the 
sky ; and if the draperies had been painted 
ill their folds and markings with greater 
determination, instead of being softened 
down, the group would have ha3 a tenfold 
greater value. 

No. 542. ‘ A Country Hoad,’ J. Linnell. 
The subject is in strict accordance with the 
known tastes of the artist : a piece of 
powerfully coloured foreground, closed by 
trees ; the upper part of the picture opening 
to an airy instance over the well- wooded 
meadows of Surrey, The foreground is a 
rough nook of a country bye-road — excellent 
to paint, but dlfficulfj to di'ive over. The 
immediate right is shut in by some sliarp- 
■ leaved foliage, and near is a well-rounded 
oak — a very exact study; beyond these we 
look into distance, an airy plain fading in 
the horizon into air. It is a purely English 
subject, charming in colour, and masterly 
in execution. 

No. 543. ^ A Study of Trout,’ H. L. Kolfe. 
There ai'e only a brace, but they are brought 
foi'ward with the artist’s accustomed truth. 

No. 644. ‘Bruit,’ Miss E. Bumlev. A 
composition of white and black grapes, 
peaches, plums, &c. The bunch of white 
grapes Is a most perfect imitation of nature. 

No. 645. ‘St. Sebastian during the Siege 
under Eield- Marshal the Duke of Wellington, 
July, 1813. British Troops taking posses- 
sion of the Heights and Convent of St. 
Bartolomeo/ C. Stanfield, B.A. This 
is a very large picture, full of exciting 
material, and affording a view of the town 
of St, Sebastian, its fortifications to the 
^treme right of the face opposed to St. 
^rtolomeo, as also the citadel dominating 

1 the town, and on the left the bay is opened 

I With respect to the 
localities, m their relations to each other, 

II difficulty ; bub at this distance 

ol must involve some research to 

dispose, at a given period of the siege, the 
troops on both sides correctly. To descend 
to more minute details, there is advancing 
in front of us a regiment wearing Oxford 
mixed trowsers with a red stripe down the 
side ; we do do not think that, for infantry 
regiments, a red stripe, or even a red bead, 
was worn until very recently. These and 
other things that we could mention may be 
trifles, but if accuracy is at all an object in 
works, it must not be forgotten that it 
consists very often of various minute details. 
A prominent figure on the left is the Duke 
of Wellington, whom we are surprised to 
find with a staff so limited ; he is addressing 
some dismounted officers. The nearest 
section is a part that has been bombarded 
by our troops, it is therefore strewed with 
death and ruin, dismounted guns, broken 
carriages, shattered gabions, and in the 
midst of these our artillery are getting 
mortars into position to bombard the works 
more effectively. Below, our troops are 
engaged with the Erench, and further 
towards the right the dispositions are lost 
in the smoke of a heavy fire. Inasmuch as 
this is a class of picture commemorative of 
historical event, such should form a feature 
in the Houses of Parliament ; we cannot 
think that it could be in anywise offensive 
to our present gallant allies, more than 
Waterloo Bridge or the Nelson monument. 

No. 548, ‘The Homestead,’ W. F. 
WiTHERiNGTON. The field of the canvas is 
occupied by trees, a screen of dense foliage, 
penetrated here and there by a wandering 
sunbeam. The farm-house is seen through 
an opening, the whole forming an agreeable 
picture, not of romantic, but of domestic 
character. The shaded portions of the 
foliage are unexceptionable ; we doubt not 
that the lights may have fallen upon portions 
of the leafage as we see it here, but some of 
these lights importune the eye too much. 

No. 549. ‘ The late George Leith Boupell, 
M.D., F.B.S., Physician to St. Bartholomew’s 
Hospital,’ H. W. Pickersgill, B.A. The 
subject is presented in a black gown, at half- 
length ; he is in the act- of speaking. The 
features are low in tone, but, as a whole, 
it is the best masculine portrait we have 
of late seen by this artist. 

No. 550. ‘The Gipsy Mother,’ T. Under- 
hill. For the siibj ect the composition looks 
in some degree artificial, and not in con- 
sonance with gipsy life. The mother is 
seated under a tree, in an open field or 
common, and is therefore placed in shade, 
an arrangement which this artist generally 
carries out with success. It is to be regretted 
that the figure, neither in dress nor personal 
characteristic, resembles the people to whom 
she is attributed, nor should she have been 
placed so near the centre of the picture. 
With respect to the manipulation, as well as 
we can see it, that appears unexceptionable. 

No. 552. ‘ Quarr Abbey, Isle of Wight,’ 
J. Godet. This picture seems to possess 
merit, but it is too far removed from the 
eye to show its details. 

No. 656. ‘ A Glimpse of the Old Holyhead 
Road,’ F. W. Hhlme. This work is also 
worthy of a better place ; the trees are 
massive, full, and well-defined, and the 
material is judiciously brought together. 
The artist has produced many admirable 
works ; he is, indeed, one of our best land- 
scape-painters. We cannot believe he 
selected a bad picture to send to the exhi- 
bition, and therefore judge him worthy of a 
better place. 

No. 669. ‘Hamlet and Ophelia,’ A, F, 
Patten. 

** Oph. Ho took me by the -wrist and held me hard ; 
And with his other hand thus o’er his brolv, 

He falls to such perusal of my face. 

As he would draw it.” 

Ophelia is seated, and Hamlet is standing 
by her, circumstanced literally according to 
the text. It is most difficult to deal with 
accessory ; a picture may be full of it, and 
there nyiy not be too much ; again, there 
may be but a few objects, and yet these may 
be superfluous; an3 this may occur in treat- 
ing one and the same subject. We feel that 
the figures here are over-dressed : they 
should be well dressed, but in this respect 
they should not be conspicuous. We feel 
that even the chair in which Ophelia is 
seated is an impropriety. The safest course 
is to dispense with accessory beyond what 
is immediately necessary to the narrative. 

No. 562. ‘In the Woods — a Sketch/ F. 

W. Cartwright. A passage of sylvan 
scenery, apparently painted from nature. 

No. 563. ‘ Dead Calm — Sunset at the 
Bight of Exmouth/ F. Danby, A. This is 
one of those twilights which this artist 
paints with such exquisite feeling. An 
expanse of water lies before the spectator, 
repeating the hues of the sky ; and, at 
anchor within hail, lies a vessel, whose top- 
masts pierce the darkening sky. In looking 
across the Bight we see the town, the 
markings and objects of which should, we 
think, have been made out more definitely ^ 
because, as the picture acquires age, all the 
objects will be lost. They are now just as 
they should be forty years hence ; but, at 
the end of that time, nothing of the town 
will he discernible. 

No, 664. ‘The Right Hon. the Earl of 
Beverley,’ S. Pearce. Tlijs is a small 
three-quarfcer-length portrait: the subject 
is seated, examining a drawing. The colour 
is rich and mellow, and the lines and mark- 
ings of the face are judiciously softened ; 
but, in carrying this principle into the hair, 
its texture and character are injured. It is 
a work of much merit. 

No. 565. ‘Haymaking Season,’ T. S. 
Cooper. The arrangement here is a form 
of composition to which this artist con- 
stantly x'esorts, The principal in the picture 
is a cowj standing ruminating on a small 
elevation, which brings the animal in oppo- 
sition to the sky. The picture is more 
carefully painted than any others exhibited 
by its author. 

No. 567. ‘View from St. Mary’s, Clist 
Road, near Topsham,’ J. B. Goodrich. This 
is a small hut a very agreeable composition, 
and very fairly painted. 

No. 568. ‘A Study from Nature, in 
Surrey,’ N. 0. Lupton. A passage of park 
scenery, showing a road passing between, 
and shaded by trees. The masses are 
rounded ; we see into them, and through 
them ; and the lights are expressed without • 
any offensive sharpness or approacli to 
spottiuess. The picture is distant from the 
eye, the manipulation cannot be seen, but it 
has clearly been studied from nature. 

No. 569. F. Leighton. There is no title 
to this work, but it is thus described : — 

“ Cimabue’s celebrated Madonna is carried 
in' procession through the streets of 
Florence; in front of the Madonna, and 
crowned with laurels, walks Cimabue him- 
self, with his pupil Giotto; behind it 
Arnolfo dl Lapo, Gaddo Gaddi, Andrea 

Tafi, Nicola Pisano, Buffalmacco, and Si- 
mone Memmi ; in the corner Dante.” 

This very remarkable picture is the pro- 
duction of an artist of whom "we have no 
previous knowledge. This is his first ap- 
pearance in our arena. It is the result 
of a well-directed, but not yet matured 
course of study. The artist is, we under- 
stand, young ; and we congratulate him ■ 
that his work is ■ not without fault. 
Were it so, we should have but faint 
hopes of his future, because he is sure of 
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disfcingiiisbed patronage, whicli, under cer- 
tain circumstances, might irreparably injure 
him. The picture has been painted in 
Italy ; and upon this we do congratulate 
him — ^that he has escaped the vitiation of 
the modern Italian school of Art. In this, 
as a hgur e-paint ex‘, he stands alone : we 
know of none else who have been deaf to 
the sweet singing of the syren ; we have 
rarely known an English painter return 
from Italy without contamination. But, to 
consider the work before us : it is some 
sixteen feet in length, and shows a solemn 
procession in a narrow street, the figures 
being nearly upon one plane. In the centre 
is Cimabue in a white dress, and leading hy 
the hand his shepherd-pupil Giotto ; behind 
them , and borne on the shoulders of men who 
look like painters, is a frame-work, whereon 
is raised the Madonna, of which there are in 
Florence two, famous ; one in the church of 
the Dominicans, the other is that of the Sau- 
tissima Trinity, This is folio wedby the artists 
named above. Then comes the Bodestil of , 
the city. Before Giotto there is a choir of ’ 
^strumentalists as well as vocalists, with a 1 
company of children strewing flowers ; and 
the whole procession is relieved against a 
light wall of marbles laid in different 
coloured courses, which give great breadth 
to the composition. The Duomo of Siena 
is built in this way ; but we remember no 
wall of this kind in Florence now existing : 
that, howe vex'j is immaterial. Unfortunately, 
the least commendable figure in the com- 
position is the most prominent, — ^it is that 
of Giotto, whose head is too large, but the 
limbs are also ungainly and awkward : in 
the*arms and legs there is no substance. 
The portrait of Cimabue exists, we believe, 
in the unique collection in the Palazzo 
Yecchio, the Eitratti del Pittori, as also 
those of the painters, or, at least, of some of 
them. Dante we think too clear in com- 
plexion, and not sufficiently poignant in 
expression. ,He is said to have been very 
dark ; and the Florentine gossips of his day 
pointed him out as a man who used to 
descend at will to the regions below ; and 
thehce his smoky and adust complexion. 
Those who follow the Madonna must not 
be supposed to be all pupils of Cimabue. 
Gaddo Gaddi was the intimate friend of 
Cimabue, so was Tafi • Arnolfo and Lapo, 
according to Lanzi, are two distinct pei’sons, 
bnt both pupils of ISficolo Pisano. iSome of 
the female heads and female forms are ex- 
ceedingly beautiful and expressive. The 
colour of the picture and its spirited execu- 
tion are beyond all praise, save, perhaps, in 
one group among the minstrels, where blue 
and green are brought together. As a first 
exhibited picture, there has, perhaps^ never 
been anything so entirely triumphant. It 
has no tendency to pre-Eaffaelism,” al- 
though some of the forms and dresses i 
remind us of a few of those in the frescoes in 
one of the courts of Florence, painted in ^ 
honour of the Guilds. If the artist continue j 
to paint in the same feeling, he must achieve 
something great ; although it will be diffi- ' 
cult for him. to excel his first work, which 
is assuredly one of the best productions of 
its class ever executed by a British artist. 
"We regret we cannot accord larger space to 
this work — of which, however, we have 
spoken elsewhere. We rejoice that it is the 
"property of her Majesty and Prince Albert, 
whose collection contains so many produc- 
tions of other young artists, who have thus 
been aided up the first steps to the Temple 
of Fame. • 

No. 671. ^Time of War,’ E. Niemank. 
This is a marine composition, showing an 
agitated sea and an assemblage of vessels ; 
but the picture is too high to see details* 

No. '572, ‘Mrs. Dalton,’ J. E. Swinton. 
An elegant impersonation, but too tall. 
The contour of the head is graceful, but 
the complexion wants freshness. 

No. 573. ‘ Costumes SuliottL — ^the Family 
of a Greek Captain taking Eefuge in a 
Cavern,’ E. Ceccoli. This we believe is the 
production of a Greek artist, and must, 
therefore, be accurate and characteristic. 
We cannot see its details. 

No. 575. ‘ Barton Lock on the Irwell,’ E. 
Hargitt. This is a very simple subject : 
there are first the lock and canal, then the 
grassy banks, with a glimpse of distance, 
containing various objects. There are two 
very positive darks in the picture, one, we 
submit, bad been enough ; they are the lock, 
and a house at a little distance. It is rich 
in colour, and powerful in effect. 

No. 576. * Dr. William Acton,’ E. Long. 
The unobtrusive bearing and sedate tone of 
this impersonation would suggest one of the 
doctors of the Sorboune. It is a daring 
essay to paint, in these days, a portrait so 
low in tone as this. 

No. 581. ‘Consulting the Oracle,’ W. 
CoEBEN, J uir. This is a chapter of the old 
story. A girl is seated under a tree, plucking 
the leaves from a flower, and at the same 
time repeating 

He loves me. 

He loves me not 

until the last leaf is withdrawn. The idea 
is in some degree poetical, and therefore it 
had been better that the young lady were 
otheiwise dressed than in a bonnet and 
! shawl. 

, No. 682. ‘The Eeturn from the Ball,’ 
T. Senties. a head and bast — those of a 
young lady. Since the return of Juliet 
from the ball, all young ladies are painted 
sad under such circumstances. The dark 
complexion may be necessai'y in portraiture, 
but not in pictorial art. 

No, 586. ‘Miss Gracy Norton/ N. J. 
Crowley. Au entire figure of a young 
lady, seated, occupied in making coronals of 
flowers. In composition the work is inde- 
pendent, and otherwise brilliant and spirited. 

No. 587. ‘Birds of a Feather,’ H. Barnard. 
A playful conception, and well adapted to 
' infantine portraiture. Two children are 
lying on a couch, blowing a feather ; one is 
hblding a kitten. They are well-di’awn, and 
earnest in their amusement. 

No, 688. ‘ Caught in the Fact,’ H. Arm- 
field. This is a fox, which has been 
detected by tenders in the act of killing a 
fowl. The dogs appear to be well drawn, 
but the details of the work are not 
discernible. 

No. 592. ‘ A Bit of Shade — ^Lixllingstone 
Pax*k, Kent,’ W. J. Ferguson.^ A section 
of park-scenery, closed on each side by ti'ees, 
and characterised by a distribution of light 
and shade so natural as to suggest that the 
picture has been closely imitated from nature. 

No. 594. ‘Eome,’ D. Egberts, E.A. 

Homo 1 tliine imperial brow 

Never sball rise ; 

What host thon left thee now ? 

Thou hast thy skies. 

* ‘ Thou hast thy sunset’s glow 

Borne, for thy dower ; 

Flushing tall cypress bough. 

Temple and tower.” 

This is a large picture, lai-ger than the 
subject warrants, — although, peiffiaps, the 
most poetic view of Eome that has ever 
been painted. From the spot where the 
artist places us, the Tiber opens below as 
far as the Castel St. Angelo, and on the 
extreme left are St. Peter’s and the Vatican, 
whence the eye is led from site to site over 
the vast expanse ; so much of 'which lies in 
broad shade, that many of the I'emax'kable 

buildings do not come prominently oxxt. 
According to the sentiment of the verse, 
the sun shines still upon the ruins of Eome 
as gloriously as upon the golden house of 
Nex’o. The light is focussed in the Tibei', 
and thence in various gradations it is dis- 
tributed wherever the buildings rise to the 
level of the sunlight* So low is the general 
shade tone, that passages in. any degree 
higher than these look light, and this treat- i 

ment has very much forced the brilliancy of 
the light of the setting sun on the buildings. 

But in those breadths of shade the max'kings 
are generally indefinite, insomuch that 
when the picture is toned down by age, it is 
to be apprehended that the markings will 
be lost. He must be a bold painter who 
will xiow work for posterity, instead of the 
temporary show of exhibitions. In a work 
of this kind, which may be expected to be 
yet in its perfection some centuries hence, a 
little crudity in the workings would have 
been well understood. On the immediate 
left of the spectator there ax'e gi*oups of 
peasants in their picturesque holiday 
costume ; but such people are not seen in 
Eome, — that is, they are not the inhabitaixts 
of Borne, and therefore should have no 
place in a picture of this kind. But it is, 
withal, a great pictime, and unique as a 
view of Eome in the feeling in which it has 
been painted. The title is accompanied by 
a quotation, and the spirit of the verse has 
been fully realised. It is not a view of 
Eome in which every temple, eveiy house, 
every crumbling arch and tower can be 
recognised, but the principal features are 
all in their places ; those that rise to the 
gilded light are all determinable, those which 
lie in the passages of shade it is nob cou- 
sidex’ed meet to show* 

No. 596. ‘ Mrs. Frances,’ P. Gooderson. 

A full-length portrait of a lady standing. 

It contains very little colour — little beyond 
qualified greys. It is studiously simple and 
unaffected. It requix’es some nerve to snp- 
px’ess colour in a woi*k intended for exhi- 
bition. 

No. 600. ‘ Prometheus Chained,’ E. F. 
Holt. 

» ir * » » “Boliold 

Wifcli wliafc a cliain fixed to tliis rugged steep, 

Tlie uneuvied station of the rock I keep,” 

Tliis looks like an Academy essay, executed 
in competition for the gold medal. We 
cannot conceive that the subject could be 
painted under any other circumstances. 

No. 603. ‘ Captain Jesse,’ author of “ Eus- 
sia and the War,” L. E. Long. This is a 
head and bust. The features are worked 
down to a very low tone ; so much so, 
indeed, that shade becomes colour : yet the 
head is well rounded, and the whole exe- 
cuted with feeling. 

No. 604. ‘ Watei'-mill near Llanelly, Bre- 
con,’ P. Deakin. The water-mill appears 
only at a distance. The pictui-e consists of 
groups of trees, and a piece of weedy fore- 
ground vexy harmonious in colour, and 
praiseworthy in appi'opriate manipulation 
indeed, the pleasing colour of the pictui*e at 
once arrests the eye. 

No. 606. ‘Borrowdale, Cumberland,’ J. 

M. Carrjck. This is one of the most ela- 
borate transcripts from nature we have ever 
seen ; it seems to have been woi'ked with a 
xnicroscope. It represents simply the road 
lying between the hills. The aspect under 
which the view is presented is that of a 
clouded sky; the road, therefore, and the 
fells on both sides lie in an unbroken uni-* 
formlty of tone. 

No. 609. ‘ Ixiteinor of a French Cottage/ 
Mrs, Wild, The pi’oduction of a lady whose 
woi'ks we have often noticed, and always 
with well-merited eulogy* We recognise 

J 
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the picture as a work by Miss Goodall (the 
name hitherto in the catalogues). The eom- 
position contains three figures, characteristic 
and forcible, and the work is distinguished 
by most harmonious colours. 

No. on. ‘The Lesson,’ W. Weir. The 
subject is a group of instructress and pu]nl, 
and the school a cottage. It is not suffi- 
ciently finished for a picture ; it looks rather 
like a ])reparatory sketch. 

No. 013. ‘The Favourite,’ G, Holmes, 
Tlio “ favourite” is a paiu'ot, which is seated 
on the shoulder of a lady, who offers it 
fruit, TJie action of the figure and that of 
tlie bird describe on tlio one side a dispo- 
sition to teaze, and on the other anxiety to 
possess the fruit. 

No. 014, ‘ Hermitage Castle,’ W, J. 
Elacklock. a romantic subject, celebrated 
ill song and story. The view here presented 
is ill consonance with the feeling which the 
liistory of the place impresses. The picture 
is worked out with assiduous care. 

No. 022. ‘H. J. Eichmond,’ G. Eichmond. 
A portrait of a little boy, three-quarter 
length, standing. It is a production of 
much merit, but we think the sentiment 
given to it is of a nature too grave for 
childhood. 

No. 023. ‘Squally Weather,’ W. A. Knell. 
The x^rincipal object in this picture is a 
Dutch Dogger, that has reduced her canvas 
to a shred of a foresail — she is broadside 
on to the rolling sea, which will be likely 
to capsize her ; this is bad seamanship. 

No. 620. ‘Erridge Park, Kent,’ C. E. 
Stanley. A study of a near screen of 
beeches, through which arc seen gUrajises 
I of a sunny distance. The trees are drawn 
with great truth, and jiainted with a most 
succcssiiil iiiiilation of the natural foliage. 

No. (528. ‘Polishing Up,’ W. Hemsley. 
A cottage incident — perhaps on a Sunday 
moniing— that of a mother trying a new 
liat on her hoy, who expresses pain by 
contortion of the features. There is much 
admirable oxeeniion in the work ; it were 
to bo wished that the subject had been 
moi'o worthy of it. Mr. Hemsley does not 
always choose his subjects well : his high 
reputation, however, has been earned by 
groat industry as well as great ability. 

No. 620. ‘ Mid-day on the Banks of a 
Elver,’ A. Gilbert. A small view of a 
stream wdth low sedgy banks, deriving life 
from the pi^esence of two cows. The long 
grass, rushes, sedge.s, and endless herbage 
are charmingly painted ; and so also is tlie 
upper part of the work. The lighting of 
the clouds is very happily managed. 

No. 630. ‘Eichmond Castle,’ F. J. Soper. 
A small view of this often painted ruin, but 
one of the best pictures we have seen under 
this name. The water is described with 
fidelity, and the entire view has much of 
the known character of the place. The 
trees, however, want more of the variety of 
nature. 

No. 632. ‘Omnia Yanitas,’ J. E. Mea- 
dows. This is a head and bust like those 
of a Magdalen. TJie head is supported by 
the hand, and the features wear an ex- 
pression of profound grief. A dark dra- 
pery and a more tranquil sky had much 
improved the picture. 

No. 037. ‘ The Last Suppei’,’ J". ARcnBR, 
It is a daiiug essay to paint this subject, 
even according to the old masters ; and it 

( would be yet more perilous to introduce 
any novelty in composition. The composi- 
remind the spectator of 
we pediment of a Greek temple, the head 
pt the Saviour being immediately under 
1 the ^^mpauum, the extremity of the com- 
I formed ' by two reclining 

1 Extremities of both, with their 


draperies, being cast outwards. With 
respect to the figures and their dispositions, 
they have been very successfully studied. 

No. 0538. ‘Eda,’ J. Sant. A portrait 
of a child, having fiowers in her lap, and 
enveloped in flowers, a kind of arrange- 
ment generally difficult, hut here it is so 
judiciously managed that the figure loses 
none of its substance or roundness. The 
head is a most charming study, and as a 
whole the picture is really equal to any- 
thing Eeynolds ever did. 

No. 639. ‘ Odd or Even,’ H. H. Emmerson, ' 
In this composition the scene — the accessory 
— constitutes the real value of the picture — 
bricks and mortar, pebbles and roadside 
'stones, which are 'nothing by the wa 3 '’side, 
but which acquire the value of diamonds 
when transposed to canvas. All these as 
they are painted here can never be sur- 
passed. The ’ ‘ Odd or Even ’ is played 
between an idler and a biicher’s boy ; but 
the mother of one of them will soon with a 
stick terminate the game in her own favour. 

No, 640. ‘Griselda expelled from the 
House of the Marquis,’ W. Gale, The 
I subject is found in the Clerk’s Tale : 

“And in hor smolc, ■with foot and hod all have, 
Toward hire fadre’s hous forth in she fare ; 

The folk hire folwon weping in hor way, 

And fortune ay they curson as they gon ; 

But she fro woping kept her eyon drey, 

Ne in this time word no spake she non,” 

We see, accordingly, Griselda driven forth 
according to the letter of the verse. The 
Marquis is seen within the portal, and 
Griselda is received on the outside by a 
crowd of people, who very earnestly ex- 
press their sympathy in her sorrows. But 
it seems to have been the pui'pose of the 
artist to describe varieties of costume. It 
is not necessary to the subject that Griselda 
should be received by a company so nume- 
rous, although the grief of many is most 
feelingly rendered. 

No. G43. ‘Lavinia,’ C. Dukes. She is 
returning from the fields of Palemou, bear- 
ing with her the result of her day’s gleaning. 
It is a charming rustic figure — the colour and 
character of the head and face are unexcep- 
tionable ; but it is to be regretted that in 
feature, dress, and entire impersonation, 
she should so much resemble every other 
figure ill at the artist has lately produced. 
No. 644. ‘ The Doubt,’ H. A. Bowler, 

“Can theso dry bones live ? ’* 

<p 

This a most powerful work in many of the 
most valuable qualities of art. The ques- 
tion is asked by a woman wearing a bonnet 
and every-day costume, — it should have 
been asked by a man. The scene is a church- 
yard, wherein is seen a female figure, 
leaning on a tombstone, and contemplating 
the bones which she is thus supposed to 
apostrophise. Every part of the surface 
of this canvas is elaborated into the most 
perfect imitation of natural or artificial 
objective. The bricks of the church, the 
overhanging leafy canopy, the tombstones, 
the grass — indeed, every minute object, is 
most perfectly represented. All that is 
wanted to make the picture perfect is the 
absence of the trunk of the horse-chestnut, 
which competes with tlie figure, 

No. 645. ‘ Winter. — A Scene on the Fens 
of Huntingdonshire. Old Draining Mill, 
now Disused.’ E. W. Cooke, A. This is a 
snow scene, the mill forming a principal 
object. It is a new class of subject for 
this painter to enter upon ; it is, however, 
very successfully executed, and sustains the 
high repute of the admirable artist. 

No. 648. ‘ Countess of Kintore/ W. S. 
Herrick. A three-quarter length portrait 
of a lady, standing leaning upon what 


appeal's to be a marble bracket. It is 
hung very high, but even at a distance, 
being a production of much excellence, its 
quality declares itself. 

No. 649. ‘Eoderick, the last of the Gothic 
Kings, discovered by the Monk Eomano at 
the Foot of the Cross,’ J. Wood. : 

“Before tlio crom 

Roderick had thrown himsolf ; his body raised ; 

Half kneeling.” 

We see, therefore, Eoderick kneeling and 
fervently embracing the cross ; a little 
removed stands the monk. Under a dif- 
ferent interpretation, this might have been 
made a powerful picture ; but the light is 
too much distributed. 

No. 653. ‘ The Organ-Man at the Parlour- 
Window,’ H. G Smith. The audience is, 
of course, a group of children : the arrange- 
ment is judicious, but the figures look as if 
surrounded with mist, and the organ-man 
is so near, that he seems as if about to crush 
the little party. 

No. 655. ‘ A Beggar-Boy,’ E. Opie. This 
is really an excellent study : the model 
must have been own brother to those idle 
good-for-nothings, that have been immor- 
talised on canvas by one Bartolomeo 
Mui’illo. It is among the best studies of its 
class we have ever seen. 

No. 656. ‘ Twll-Du, the Devil’s Kitchen, 
Caernarvonshire,’ J. W. Oakes, The sub- 
ject is a rocky basin, enclosing a deep and 
dark pool of water. It is here treated with 
a sentiment of much grandeur, but there is 
a rainbow brought down into the chasm, an 
introduction which destroys the solemnity 
that would otherwise be associated with 
the scene. 

No. 660. ‘Zuleika,’ E. A. Becker. She 
reclines on a couch, her head supported on 
her hand. The drawing and expression of the 
figure are unexceptionable, and the draperies 
are disposed and painted with much taste. 

No. 661. ‘Beach Scene,’ E. E. Smith. A 
small picture, but a most successful ami 
pleasing composition, containing carts, 
horses, figures, &c. &c., in an arrangement 
the most perfect, and colour brilliant and 
harmonious. We seldom see anything more 
charmingly balanced. 

No. 663. ‘ Sunshine and Showers,’ E. A, 
Williams. A neat section of rough river- 
side herbage, with an inlet, and a clump of 
trees with underwood sedges, reedy rushes, 
and all the small salad so dear to minute * 
painters of foregrounds. The description 
of rain and sunshine fulfils the promise of 
the title. 

No. 666. ‘John Evelyn’s First Meeting 
with Grinling Gibbon,’ F. S. Cary. The 
subject is found in “ Evelyn’s Diai'y,” a pas- 
sage of which states, that Gibbon had 
betaken himself to retirement the better to 
pursue his laboui's ; but he had been found 
out by Evelyn, whom we find here surpx’ising 
him at work. We see, therefore, Evelyn 
entering at the door, while Gibbon is work- 
ing at a small crucifix ; a kind of work, by the 
way, in which he was much inferior to his 
magnificent flower-carvings at Petworth. 
This is an interesting subject, but the pic- 
ture is not sufiiciently finished. 

No. 668. ‘ The Toilette,’ T. Newenham. 
This composition shows a lady seated before 
a glass, and fixing a bracelet on her arm. 
The head comes forcibly forward, and the 
entire work is perfected with all the 
nicety of a miniature. 

No. 669. ‘At Braid, near Edinburgh— 
Hay-time,’ J. Magnab. A small and 
simple representation of a du'eadth of 
meadow land, studded with haycocks. It 
appears to have been most faithfully made 
out from nature, but the haycocks require 
to be slightly toned down. 
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No. 6V5. ^Succour from tlie Hospice. — 
Alpine Monks endeavoui’ing to restore a 
Traveller,’ J. W. Peake. The scene is 
the snow-covered mountain, whereon are 
assembled three monks exerting them- 
selves to recover a perishing traveller. It 
is a good subject, and one that might be 
worked into a valuable picture. 

No. 675. July Study,’ H. Pilleatj. 
The subject is a road densely overshadecl 
by trees, which, in their divisions and 
masses, are painted and drawn with 
masterly power. 

No. 680. ‘ Yiew near Ludlow, Salop,’ P. 
pEAKiN. The composition contains only a 
few trees, with a tufted and stony fore- 
ground, the foliage being perhaps slightly 
too green; but in di’awing, the trees are 
in every way like nature. 

No. A Yessel under Conduct of an 
Angel coming over the Waves with Spirits 
to Purgatory,’ W. P. Woodtkgton, 

“ He drove ashore iu a small bark, so swift 
And light, that iu its course uo wave it drank. 

He bless’d them, they at once leaped out on land : 

* * ^ ^ * The crew 

There left, appeared astounded with the place ; 
Gazing around as one who sees now sights.*' 

The subject, it will be seen, is from Dante. 
We congratulate this artist on his adoption' 
of painting ; and if this be an example of 
the vein he proposes to pursue, we may 
congratulate also the lovers of art j for a 
more refined and elegant taste has rarely 
been evinced on these walls than is shown 
in this pictime. The souls are quitting the 
boat, and as they depart the angel at the 
helm extends his hand in token of blessing. 
In the company many of the worldly voca- 
tions are represented. Some are in grief, 
but the greater part express surprise at the 
place at which they have been landed. The 
heads are those of modern art, qualified, 
especially in the masculine forms, slightly 
from the classic. The figures themselves 
are in the classic taste, but they ai'e con- 
ducted by an angel. The whole is seen 
under a bright light, which is admirably 
broken on the forms. The subject is ori- 
ginal ; if it were not so, the treatment and 
style are new. The artist is one who reads 
and thinks for himself ; this is his first pic- 
ture ; if all that succeed it be as good, he 
will have reason to be satisfied with his 
reputation. 

No. 683. ‘Summer Hill — Time of Charles 
the Second,’ J. D. Wingfield. A brilliant 
performance, rich in colour, and exhibiting 
a very accurate knowledge of the costume 
of the period. 

No. 685. ‘The Head of the Dreuy, in 
Dartmoor,’ J. Gendall. The stream rushes 
downward over a rocky bed, and flanked by 
trees. It is a most attractive passage. The 
agitated movement of the water has been 
successfully represented, and the imitation 
generally looks very like a reality. 

No. 686. ‘A Trout Stream in Wales,’ J. 
Deaele. It is rather like a jack or chub 
pool, being overshaded with trees, and 
having no indications of a stony bottom. 
The water, however, is lustrous, and flows 
in a living stream. 

In the Octagon Eoom are numerous 
productions of rare excellence, and also 
others of very superior pretension. Of the 
unjust distribution of the works we 
have already spoken without reserve. To 
the bulk of the public, and the mass of 
patrons who cannot possibly penetrate 
beyond the surface, the condemnation to 
the octagon and the architecture room is not 
only a condemnation but it influences 

the judgment without ; we refrain, therefore, 
from any observation on these works beyond 
our offer of condolence to their authors. 


SOUTH HOOH.— MINIATURES AND DRAWINGS. 

There are this season not many miniatures 
of that rare quality which is sometimes 
more apparent in this room ; but some few 
are equal to the very best efforts of our 
school, which has carried this ai't to its 
utmost perfection. We confess our satis- 
faction that the severe asceticism that 
once threatened miniature Art is diminish- 
ing. The gods have not made us all poetical ; 
therefore, all should not be painted so as 
to look the poetry we do not feel. Sir 
W, Eoss goes on in his luxury of colour ; 
he must continually be surrounded by a 
train of Albano’s little boys, strewing 
flowers in Ms path. No. 787, Ids miniature 
of ‘ The Marchioness of Abercorn,’ is an ex- 
ample of the utmost refinement of expression 
in the delicacy of feminine character ; and in 
No. 870, ‘Children of Thomas Miller, Esq.’, 
he has one of those subjects, in the treat- 
ment of which he stands alone ; as a whole, 
the work is among the chef-d’ceuvres this 
artist. No. 852, ‘ Major-General J. Mon- 
teath Douglas,’ is a miniature of an officer 
in fall dress uniform : the face is presented 
full to the spectator, and is worked out with 
a chai’ming softness of touch, leaving nothing 
to be desired. Other miniatures by Sir W. 
Eoss are, No. 805, ‘Mrs. John Arkwright,’ 
No. 891,’ The Marchioness of Hastings,’ &c. 
No. 799, ‘The Earl Brownlow and his 
Brother,’ is a miniature by E. Thoeburn, 
A., and shows two young gentlemen, one 
standing by his pony, and the other mounted ; 
the face of the younger brother is most 
agreeable in expression. It is a deeply- 
toned picture, much in the taste of 
the early Yenetian pictures. No. S40, the 
‘ Yiscountess Mandeville,’ is a production of 
much beauty, but we think too scenic ; the 
head and upper part are very brilliant. 
No. 874, ‘ The Lady Mary Labouchere,’ also 
by Thoebuen, is a production of great 
merit ; the features are exquisitely worked 
out, but the head is too large for the 
body. Other works by Thorburn are 
No, 892, ‘Mrs. G. Grenfell Glyn,’ No. 840, 

‘ The Yiscountess Mandeville,’ &c, &c. 

No. 759, ‘Eliza Cook,’ by Gaeeick:, is in- 
comparably the sweetest feminine portrait 
he has ever executed. Other remax'kable 
works by the same painter are No. 
797, ‘Murdo Young, Esq.’ — a head and 
bust presenting a front face, of wMch 
the features are made out wifcli admirable 
breadth. Also No. 813, ‘ Herbert Ingram, 
Esq.,’ a not less meritorious produc- 
tion, and equally felicitous as to resem- 
blance. No. 836, ‘Miss Corbet,’ C. 
CouzENS, is a head and bust, seen almost in 
profile, charming in sentiment, and drawn 
with masterly acciii'acy. No. 869, ‘William 
Yernon Harcourt, Esq.,’ also by CouzENS,is 
a miniature of a gentleman seated in a 
library chair ; the features are full of 
thoughtful expression, the mouth and eyes 
being happily endowed with argument and 
intelligence. No. 788, ‘Captain Arthur 
Cumming, E.N.,’ H. Wells, is an admirable 
head, resembling an oil-painting in richness 
and force. No. 802, ‘ Frederick, son of Sir 
Charles and Lady Mary Wood,’ shows 
only the head of the subject ; remarkable 
for colour and minute finish. No. 789, 
‘Her Grace the Duchess of Eoxburgh,’ 
Sir W. J. Newton, is a full-length miniature 
: of the lady, who is seated, weax-ing a white 
dress. It is agreeably composed, and 
worked out with much softness. No. 947, 
‘ Mrs. David Morice,’ by the same artist, is 
also a miniature, executed with much taste. 
No. 798, ‘Eobert Cole, Esq., F.S.A.,’ Miss 
A. Cole, is a very richly coloured, and very 
forcible miniature ; the colour of the features 


resembles the transparency and depth of 
oil. No. 703, ‘Enamel Portrait of T.Williams, 
Esq., from Life,’ W. Essex, a very successful 
result of a process extremely difiicult ; and 
No. 704, ‘An Enamel Group of Flowers, 
from the Original Picture by Yerendael,’ 
Mias H. Essex, a bidlliant little bouquet, 
painted with a microscopic nicety. No. 853, 
‘H. M. F. Majesty, Don Pedro Y., King of 
Portugal,’ E. Motra. This is a full-length 
figure, wearing a Portugese militaiy uni- 
form. Of the head, we cannot speak 
too highly ; but in the attitude of the figure 
there is an unpleasant formality. No, 873, 
Mrs. Cowling, by Mrs. H. Moseley, is a 
production of much excellence. No. 76S, 

‘ A Portrait,’ Miss C. E. F. EIettle, a work 
of a high degree of merit in some of the 
most valuable qualities of art. No. 822, 
‘A Gild Beading,’ Mrs. Y. Bartholomew, 
is distinguished by the most minute finish ': 
and to these may be added the titles of some 
others, of which we cannot speak at any 
length . No. 7 10, ‘ Miss Margaret Anderson 
G. Bonavia. No. 783, ‘Miss Starling,’ A. 
Weigall. No. 784. ‘Miniatures for a Brace- 
let aud two Brooches,’ T. J. Gulltck. No, 
804, ‘ A Portrait,’ H. C. Heath. No. 810, 

‘ Mrs. Kelsall,’ Miss M. Gillies. No. 812, 

‘ The Countess of Durham,’ H. Geat, No. 
815, ‘E. J, Lodei', Esq.,’ HE. Forster. No. 
717, ‘Portrait of a Lady,’ Miss E. Sharp. 
No. 837, ‘Mrs. Mosse,’ E. D, Smith. No. 
850, ‘Mrs. Dalzell,’ E. Moira. No. 890, 
‘Mrs. Mannex's Sutton,’ E. Taylor. No. 
896, ‘Mary Anne, eldest daughter of G. 

' Thomas, Esq.,’ E. W. Hatton. No. 899, 

‘ The Infant Daughters of the Hon. Mr. and 
]\Irs. Melville, and Captain and Mrs. Wig- 
I'am,’ Miss Eaimbach. No. 900, ‘Miss and 
Ml*. T. Sherwood,’ Miss A. Dixon. No. 
904, ‘Ella, Second Daughter of Phineas 
Abraham, Esq.,’ Miss K. Salaman, No. 918, 
‘L, E. Sykes, Esq.,’ Mrs. Sykes, No. 933, 
‘Mrs. Dyke,’ E. D. Smith. No. 935, ‘ J, Cas- 
tellane. Esq.’ H. Gray. Many of the chalk 
portraits, are drawings of vei*y superior 
charactei’ ; indeed, year by yeai*, we have 
observed this branch of art growing in ex- 
cellence. No. 692, is a ‘Poidrait of John 
Gibson, Esq., E. A.,’ by 0. Martin, not only 
a striking resemblance, but a drawing of a 
very high oi'der of merit ; the features are 
all made out with the utmost accui’acy, and 
the intense expression of the eyes at once 
engages the attention. No. 795, ‘Mrs. 
Eichard Pai'tridge,’ G. Eichmond, is a di'aw- 
ing of the size of life, the features generally 
slightly max'ked, but the eyes thoughtful 
and searching. No. 841, ‘Lady Elizabeth 
Hay,’ J. Hatter, is a drawing of another 
chaxactex', more animated in feature, and co- 
lom*ed with much sweetness. No. 847. ‘ The 
Et. Hon. Lord Lyndhui’st,’ G. Eichmond, 
is a perfect identity, but with all the mark- 
ings much softened. No. 880, ‘Miss Capel,’ 
J. Hayter, most agreeable in^ colour and 
expression. No. 966, ‘The late Daniel Web- 
ster,’ is an admirable study, more remark- 
able for character than beauty : every fea- 
ture testifies to firmness and resolution, it 
is a very remai'kable drawing, vigoi'ous aud 
significant. By the same artist there is also 
No. 979, ‘Portrait of a Lady.’ No. 993, 

‘ Portrait of a Naval Architect,’ S. Piercy. 
No. 996, ‘Portrait of a Lady,’ Miss J. M. 
Eogebs. No. 1007, ‘ Master Birkbeck,’ J. 
Harrison, No. 1036, ‘ The Maharajah Dhu- 
leep Sing,’ E. J. Lane, A, E, No. 1086, 

‘ The Lady Augnsta Sturt,’ E. J. Lane, A. E. 
No. 1088, ‘A Drawing Lesson,’ L. Stocks, 
A. E. No. 1089, ‘Morning,’ J. T. Will- 
more, A. E. No. 1112, ‘Sir James Eyre, 
M, D,,’ G. B. Black, No. 1110, ‘Portrait 
of E, E. Antrobus, Esq,’ (See., &c., &;c. 
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the sculpture. 

The number of the sculptural works is 
one hundred and forty-eight, the bulk being 
porfcraitui’e. In subject-composition the 
exhibition is extremely deficient, and also 
in marble works, the greatest proportion of 
them being only in plaster. 

No. 1410, ‘Child-play — Marble Group, 
the Children of Herbert Ingram, Esq.,’ A. 
Muneo. These are three children ; one is an 
infant, supported by the- eldest, and caressed 
also by the other. The little figures are 
nude ; the heads, as to the character of the 
different ages, have been very 'successfully 
modelled. ' < 

No. 1412, ^ Adam consoling Eve after the 
Evil Dream,’ E. H. Bailt,‘E.A. 

So cHoer’d ho his fair spouso, and she was choer^d ; 

But silently a gentle tear lot fall from, either eye, ” &c. 

Eve, seated on Adam’s knee, is supported by 
his left arm round her. The feeling of the 
verse is in some degree met, but it is an 
extremely difficult agroupment to deal with 
in sculpture. 

No. 1413. 'The Queen of the "Waters 
tuning, her Harp to celebrate the Alliance 
of the Western Powers,’ J. Geees. There 
is much epic character in this figure, but 
there is no allusion at all to the proposed 
spirit of the theme. 

No. 1416. ' Statue,’ ff. S. Westmaoott, 

** One mom a Peri at the gat© 

Of Eden stood disconsolate.” 

The subject is rendered by a winged figure, 
standing in an attitude of deep dejection, 
having the fingers interlaced, and the palms 
of the hands resting on one of the legs 
slightly raised j a drapery falls on. the 
lower parts of the figure. The conditions 
of the verse are perfectly fulfilled by the 
language of sorrow which is pronounced by 
the lineaments, and written on every totirnure 
of the composition. 

No. 1417. ‘ The Mother’s Prayer,’ W. C. 
Marshall, B.A. The mother is seated, 
holding an infant in her lap, and looking 
down npon it with a tender earnestness 
while in the act of prayer. The composition 
is most satisfactory. 

No. 1419. 'Model for a Statue illustrative 
of the Eate of Genius,’ ff. Durhak. The 
subject is suggested by a passage from the 
poems of Longfellow. Genius is i‘epreseiited 
by a winged youth, who is hound by a 
serpent, which fetters both his wings and 
limbs, and destroys the laurel crown at his 
feet. It is a most original conception, 
carried out with the finest poetical feeling, 
and justifies a belief that the sculptor is 
destined to occupy a more prominent and 
prosperous condition than that which he 
assigns to his theme. 

No. 1420. 'Model of Armed Science,, to 
be executed in marble for the Mess-room at 
Woolwich,’ j: Bell* This is a female figure, 
of heroic proportions ; she weai's’ a helmet, 
and is girt with a sword, grasping in her 
right hand a scroll. The dignity and repose 
of the figure are very impressive. In all 
respects it is a wmrk of high character and 
rare value. 

No. 1421. ' Statue of a Nymph Surprised,’ 
E. G. Papworth, Jun.' She is alarmed by 
the fall of, a bird dead at her feet. It is a 
nude figure, and the incident calls forth a 
fitting expression of surprise, and affords 
occasion lor the display of graceful move- 
, ment. This figure is remarkable for softness 
and beautiful surface. 

f No. 1423,»'.^ax praying’ for Light,’ W. 

B.A< a colossal statue,, con- 
cjOived according to the spirit of the passage 
ih the seveilteetith book of the. Iliad/ The" 
f figure, with both hands uplifted, 

1 is disimguished^hy breadth and grandeur. 

No. 1424, A Sleeping Child in marble, 
Alice Evelyn, Infant Daughter of Martin 
E. Tupper, Esq., of Albany,’ J. Durham. 
A small work, treated with the utmost 
simplicity, and closely imitative of nature. 

No. 1425. 'Model for a Statuette of the 
Hon. Mrs. James Stuart Wortley,’ J. H. 
Eolet, a. By means of a drapery loose, 
but unlike the classic, the artist gets rid 
of modern dress, but the modern fashion is 
preserved in the hair. It is an elegant study. 

No. 1428. ' Sketch for a Statue of H.E.H. 
the Duke of Cambridge,’ J. E. Jones. ^ The 
subject is standing J he wears the uniform 
of a general officer, which is partially 
covered hy a cloak, It is readily deter- 
minable as a portrait of the duke. 

No. 1430, ‘Small sketched Model of 
Wellington between Peace and War ; a 
Memorial to the' late Duke of Wellington, 
how being executed in marble by the City 
of London : to be placed in Guildhall to 
paii\with that of Nelson,’ J. Bell. The 
Duke is erect, and wears a cloak over his 
uniform : the simple idea of Peace and War 
is more eloquent than an enumeration of aU 
his battles. 

No. 1432, 'Death of General Sir Thomas 
Picton at Waterloo ; Design for one of the 
Bronze Panels of the Wellington Monument 
at Brecon,’ J. E. Thomas. Picton is here 
seen falling from his horse at the head of 
his division : he is supported by a soldier. 
It is a spirited composition, 

No. 1434, ‘Model of a part of a Monument 
in Marble, erected at St, Botolph’s Church, 
Colchester, to the Memory of the late 
W. Hawkins, Esq., and of Mary Ann, his 
Wife, and to one of their Sons and 
Daughters, J. Edwards. It is a single 
figure, an impersonation of Hope, charac- 
terised by the most exquisite sweetness. Of 
the exalted character of this work we cannot 
speak too highly. 

Of the numerous busts there are not many 
remarkable for first class excellence, We can 
afford space to name only a few of them : — 
No. 1467, 'Napoleon in.,’ P. Park; 1473, 

' Marble] Bust of — Keogh, Esq., M.P., 
Attorney-General (Ireland),’ J. E. Jones; 
No, 1476, ‘Marble Bust of a Lady,’ P. Park ; 
No. 1478, ‘Samuel Bosanquet, Esq.,’ J. 
Edwards; No. 1480, ‘The Hon. Mrs. G.,’ 
Baron Marochetti ; No. 1481, ‘The Bight 
Honourable W. E. Gladstone, M.P.,’ A. 
Monro ; No. 1482, ‘Vice-Admiral the Earl 
of Dundonftld, the Hero of the Basque 
Boads,’ P. Park ; No. 1489, ‘Morning — 
Bas-relief,* J. B. Williamson ; Nos. 1491 
and 1492 are two Bassi-Bilievi by A. 
Brown, ‘ The Besurrection of the Jnst,’ and 
‘The Eall of the Wicked ; ’ No. 1484, ‘The 
late Loi’d Beaumont — Bust in Marble,’ P. 
Macdowell, B.A. ; No. 1523, ‘Bobert 
Beece, Esq.,’ T. Butler ; No. 1529, 'George 
Cruikshank, Esq,’ W. Behnes ; No. 1538, 
‘John Dupasquier, Esq.,’ &c. &c, 

We have thus gone at great length 
through the collection ; yet we are con- 
scious of having omitted to notice many 
works that ought to have claimed attention 
at our hands. Artists who are thus passed 
over must make allowance for us, 

On reviewing what we have written, we 
lament to see how often we have been com- 
pelled to comment upon the injustice of the 
hanging ; and we earnestly entreat the 
Council of the Boyal Academy to adopt 
some plan by which this frightful evil may 
be avoided. 

We desire to remark also in how lew 
cases the artists have put their names on 
their pictures ; we say again, some course 
should be adopted, in order to prevent or 
punish forgeries. 

THE EOYAL PICTUBES. 

PORTSMOUTH HARBOUR, 

C, Sfanfield, R.A,, Painter. R. Branderd, Engraver. 

Size of tlio Picture, 4 ft. 7i in. by 3 ft. i in. 

Foremost among our great national maritime esta- 
blishments, in all that is essential to such a pur- 
pose, as extent, safety, convenience, and facilities 
of intercourse with the seat of government, is that 
which, for many centm'ies, has existed at Ports- 
mouth. The traveller who, before the introduc- 
tion of the railroad, journeyed thither from 
London on the coach-top, could not fail to be 
struck with the scene that met his view as ho* 
reached the brow of Portsdown Hill. Almost 
immediately below him are the united towns of 
Portsmouth and Portsea, surrounded on all sides, 
except that seaward, with the ramparts, bastions, 
moats, and drawbridges of their extensive forti- 
fications ; to the right of the towns the arm of 
the sea forming the “ harbour,” on which ships 
of war “in ordinary” float listlessly, winds its 
somewhat tortuous course ; on the opposite side 
of the harbour and near its mouth, stands the 
town of Gosport, with its heavily armed forts ; 
the broad, deep, and safe anchorage of Spithead 
— safe, although there, in the bright noon of a 
summer’s day, and while the elements were at 
rest, — 

Bi-ave Kerapenfoldt went down, 

Withi twice two Hundred men—” 

rolls its waters between the mainland and the 
picturesque Isle of Wight, whose lofty hills form 
a striking background to a picture which no Eng- 
lishman can survey without a feeling of national 
pride, when he reflects how much of the greatness 
of his country has arisen from events to which 
this locality has contributed bo large a share. 

The suitability of the harbour as a place of 
refuge for shipping was, it is generally believed, 
not unknown to the Homans, who established a 
settlement or naval station at Portchester, on the 
northern shore. This station is presumed to 
have been abandoned, in consequence of the 
retirement of the sea from its shore, when the 
inhabitants removed to Portsmouth; the first 
mention of the latter town refers to the laud- 
ing there of a body of Saxons, about the year 

600, to aid Cerdic, founder of the kingdom of 
the West Saxons. Among other ancient his- . 
torical events connected with this place as a 
port, may be instanced the landing of Bobert, 
Duke of Normandy, in 1101, when he came 
to dispute the crown of England with Henry 

I. ; and the landing of the Empress Maud, 
with her ally the Earl of Gloucester, about 1140, 
to wage battle with Stephen for the same royal 
prize. Coming down to much later periods, wo 
may add, that in the High Street of Portsmouth, 
Villiers, Duke of Buckingham, and favourite of 
Charles I., was assassinated by Felton ; and the 
marriage of Charles 11. with Catherine of Bra- 
ganza, was celebrated in the parish church. 

So far back as the reign of John, Portsmouth 
is said to have possessed a dockyard of some 
extent ; but it was not till the periods of Edward 

IV. and Bichard IIL, that the place was consi- 
dered of BO much importance as to have it se- 
cured from foreign aggression by fortifications ; 
these monarchs commenced the task, and Henry 

VII. finished it. Since then the works have 
been extended at various times, especially by 
Charles II., William IIL, and George III. During 
the reign of the latter monarch upwards of two 
millions sterling are estimated to have been spent 
in adding to and strengthening its fortifications. 

Mr. Stanfield’s beautiful picture is taken from 
the beach, at some little distance beyond the 
“ Saluting Battery.” It shows the mouth of the 
harbour, having the fortifications of Gosport to 
the left: the noble three-decker^’ inside the 
harbour, we Resume to he the old “ Victory,” 
its appropriate guard-ship; a frigate under top- 
sails partially reefed, is coming out. We have 
called the picture beautiful;” it is so in every 
part : the water is the perfection of such paint- 
ing, active, sparkling, and transparent, the sky 
truthful and tender ; the animate and inanimate 
objects just in their right places, and so treated 
as to combine the best pictorial effect. 

This work is in the Boyal Collection at Buck- 
ingham Palace. 
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fHE SOCIETY OE PAINTERS IN 
WATER COLOURS. 

The exbibifjion of tliis society was opened to 
private view on Saturday the 23 th of April, with 
a catalogue of three hundred and twenty-two 
drawings — constituting perhaps the most bril- 
liant collection that has ever been seen upon 
these walls. The exhibition is rich in figure 
pictures, — works of very high class. MVe remem- 
ber this society when it was essentially a society 
of landscape painters — a period when there were 
no essays in figure-drawing beyond the feeble, 
mannered, and minute impersonations that were 
! employed to give a semblance of life to land- 
1 . scape and street scenery. But now we find not 
only comparatively large figures, but even life- 
sbed studies executed with marvellous nicety, 
stippled with a touch fine enough for the most 
delicate miniature, and drawn with the utmost 
academical accuracy. The stars of the old 

1 school of water colours are setting one by one, 
but they leave other lights behind them. The 
last few years have borne away some of the 
oldest and best of the water colour painters, 
and although there is no lack of brilliancy and 

1 effort in the works of those that remain, we 

1 cannot say that we do not miss those produc- 
tions to which the eye has been for so many 
j years . accustomed. This society, as we have 
! observed, was originally an association of land- 
* scape painters, but now the proportion of 

' figure pictures is equal to what could be 

desired in any exhibition professing variety. 

One of the most striking drawings that 
arrests the attention on entering the room is 
Fo. 9, by John Gtilbert, 'The Merchant of 
Venice/ — a subject from the fifth scene of the 
second act — that passage in which Shylock 
intrusts his keys to Jessica. It is a large pic- 
ture, broad and spirited in general treatment, 

1 and original as to Shylock, bub the head of 
j Jessica is without refinement. There is no 

1 attempt at restricted nationality of costume — 
indeed there is no costume, yet the figures an- 
nounce themselves at once. That which in 

I other works would be ecceutricity, is here so 

1 appropriate, that we can conceive of nothing else 
' that would be so suitable. With all the sub- 
stantiality of Shylock there is great breadth — 

1 too much in truth — ^it might have been limited 
by an outline to the figure, and that which we 
might call drapery is too much cut up in the 

1 lower part of the picture. In No. 54, the same 
, artist exhibits 'An Alchymist' working in his 
laboratory, surrounded by all the mystic material 
of his art. The figure is admirably conceived, 
better than if it had been painted from a model, 
but the composition is perhaps too much cut 
j up from a desire ef showing a well furnished 
^ laboratory. ITo. 135, 'The Well in the Desert/ 

; John F. Lewis, is one of the most surprising 
essays in minute execution we have ever seen. 
The subject is the halt of a caravan in the desert, 
and so long is the train of men and animals that 
the procession seems in the distance to be re- 
motely mingled with the sand of the boundless 
plain, but even the farthest objects are as 
carefiilly made out as those in the nearest site. 
The purpose of the artist seems to be the repre- 
sentation of an unmitigated breadth of light 
accompanied by brief shadows which show the 
position of the sun as almost vertical. Inde- 
pendently of the conventions of art, everything 
here is represented as it has been seen, and 
in the realisation of light and heat nothing 
was ever more successful. The accuracy of the 
drawing, both in men and animals, is most per- 
fect j and as ethnological studies, the former are 
also unexceptionable, and such is the marvellous 
delicacy of finish in textures and lines, that the 
unassisted eye cannot appreciate its exquisite 
nicety j we believe that the working of this 
picture would be seen to greater advantage 
under a microscope, A second work, similar in 
subject and equally excellent, is entitled ' The 
Greeting in the Desert,’ it is numbered 150, and 
hangs near the other, Ho. 120, ' Thef Last Days 
of Harvest — the Roman Campagna,’ by Alfred 
Fripp, is a large composition of half-length 
figures, men and women, determinable at once 
as denizens of the Campagna. The right 

section is occupied hy some substantially painted 
male peasants, gleeful and hilarious to the last 
degree. On their right is a woman, and behind 
her are others of her sex, but it would seem 
that the artist has had some difficulty in dealing 
vifch this section of the composition, at least the 
force and substance of the other portion are not 
sustained here, the figures behind should have 
been in shade, or they should have been men iu 
the usual dark colours. Ho. 110, ‘ Going Home 
— Woman from the Mountains of Siibiaco,’ is a 
single full-length figure ; she carries her child in 
a wicker basket on her head ; and Ho. 165, by 
the same artist, ' Peasants of Olevano returning 
from Labour/ is a subject from a similar source. 
There is a feeling in this drawing which would 
seem to exalt the subject beyond its class, the 
management of the light is most skilful but preter- 
natural, and the elevation of the impersonations 
is rather suitable to sacred subjects. The 
faces are stippled with inconceivable delicacy, 
but the draperies, especially of the women, are 
flat as if containing no substance. Ho. 141, by 
F. W. Topham, is 'The Andalusian Letter- writer, ’ 
which introduces us to the stall of a street scribe 
to whom a well dressed maiden is dictating some 
sentimental epitome — the old story of course. 
Both figures are undoubtedly accurately descrip- 
tive, and more aspiring in tone than the subjects 
hitherto painted by the artist. It is a large 
composition, every part of which has been 
studied from actual objects. Ho. SI 9, ‘'The 
Posada,’ is another picture derived from the 
same source, and alike illustrative of bourgeois 
life in Spain. Ho. 65, 'Ruins of Saloua^ Dal- 
matia, — a party of Malacks listening to a bard 
singing the destruction of the city,’ — C arl Haag. 
This is a large drawing containing groups of 
many figures, and introducing a scene composed 
of distant mountains and foreground ruins— 
material of constant occurrence in Greece and 
Asia Minor. The bard stands rehearsing upon 
the steps of a ruined palace, accompanied by a 
boy upon the tibiae, but whether pares or mpares 
we cannot heai’, and on the other side by an old 
man on the mediceval deduction of the ancient 
fides. The figures around wear a modification of 
Greek costume, and we wish that the bard himself 
had been fully draped. The point of the story is 
clear, the drawing throughout most accurate, 
and the definition of national character very 
distinct. Mr. Haag exhibits also a composition, 
containing portraits of the Prince of Wales and 
Prince Alfred returning from salmon spearing. 
They are accompanied by an attendant who 
bears the younger prince on his shoulders, and 
each is armed with the leester or pronged salmon 
spear. It is an extremely spirited drawing and 
the resemblance to each of the princes is ani- 
mated and striking. The artist farther exhibits 
two single figures of great merit, and a female 
head (Ho. 75, 'A Venetian Lad;^ ’), a charming 
example of feminine beauty unvitiated by any 
vulgar conventionality. Ho. 181, ' Franc ouiau 
(Pilgrims) in the Cathedral of Bamberg/ by F. 
W. Burton, is a large composition, different in 
everything from what we remember of this 
artist, who practised principally in Ireland. This 
work is a production of a high class ; it is thronged 
with figures of female peasants, and less imme- 
diately with a body of monks. The work 
abounds with evidences of well-directed study, 
this is especially seen in the dispositions of the 
light and shade. The drawing and painting are 
masterly, hut in the colour there is too much 
red. In Ho. 239, 'Peasantry of Upper Fran-* 
conia waiting for Confession,^ there is less 
complication, and we think the simplicity the 
greater merit. The drawing is smaller, equal in 
finish to the larger, and superior in sentiment and 
effect. Ho. 266, 'Hopes and Fears/ by J. J. 
Jenkins, two drawings in one frame, original 
and highly successful in the manner in which 
they tell their story. A French soldier returns 
wounded to his home, it is night, and full of 
hope he looks in at the window of his cottage 
where he sees his wife kneeling, with her infant 
in its cradle, praying for him. In the antecedent 
circumstances of both impersonations, there is 
ample ground for ' Hopes and Fears,’ and such 
is the freshness of the narrative that we share 
them with the soldier and his wife. These 
drawings, we observe, are about to be engraved. 

Ho. 76 is entitled ' Hold Fast-=-Coast of France 
near Boulogne,’ and represents a French fisher- 
man’s wife iu the water, and carrying her child, 
to whom the injunction in the title is addressed. 

This is not a large drawing but its tone and 
brilliancy are extremely captivating, and as a 
type of her class, the figure is perfect. By the 
same artist, there is also Ho. 83, 'Le Repos/ 
a group of French market-women resting on 
their way ; and a pendant, Ho. 24, ' Le Re tour 
du Mai’che/ with some other pictures of French , 
peasant life, all distinguished by excellent 
quality; Ho, 29, 'Marauding Troopers, a Skir- 
mish/ by Frederick Tavlob, is intended, 
perhaps, to describe a fray on the border in the 
time of Charles I. The principal figure is a 
mounted trooper, about to fire on a scattered 
and retreating enemy. The scene is rocky and 
mountainous. The artist is not so felicitous in 
subjects of this kind as in those jaunty hunting 
parties, of which Ho. 206, 'Stag Huut — ^Full 

Cry/ is an admirable example : a more brilliant 
drawing of this class has never been seen. In 

Ho. 311, 'Woodland Hunting/ we see a lady and 
gentleman, both mounted, the latter sounding 
his hunting horn. The scene is a path through 
the wood, and at some distance other figures 
are visible. Ho. 12, ‘ The Grandfather’s Watch,’ 

W. Good ALL, is the title of a gi’oup, consisting 
of a child, its mother, and grandfather, — the last 
holding to the ear of his grandchild his watch, 
the ticking of which is listened to with great 
attention. The figures are well rounded, and 
the drawing is distinguished by depth and 
transparency. Ho. 35, ' The Careful Hui’se,’ is 
another work under this name. The subject; is 
simple, as being only a girl nursing a child, but 
the group ris brought forward with qualities as 
valuable as those of the preceding ; — but in Ho. 

314, 'The Milking Shed,’ are found the most 
minute points of imitation, especially iu the 
shed itself. Ho. 46, 'Looking Back at the Old 
Home,’ by Margaret Gillies, is the title given 
to a group composed of two female figures and 
a chUd., The expression which beams iu the 
features of the two women is of a refined cha- 
racter, but it is difficult to discover the appro- 
priateness of the title. Ho. 193, 'The Past and 
the Future/ is perhaps the most meritorious 
work this lady has ever produced. It contains i 

simply two female figures, one youthful, and the 
other somewhat older; those also are full of 
sentiment and expression, brilliant in colour, 
and poetic in feeling. Ho, 299, ' Portia planning 
the Defence of Antonio,* by the same lady, is an 
elegant and well- expressed conception. Ho. 

280, ' A Day Dream/ 0. Oaxley, shows a girl 
reliaing in a stone balcony, which commands a 
view of the open sea. It is original and inde- 
pendent, hut the composition had been better 
without the lines and angles of the balcony. 

Ho. 61, ' Palm my Hand/ is the head of a gipsy ; 
and again by the same, Ho. 94, ' A Fisher Boy/ 
is one of the most successful studies we have 
ever seen under this name : the head, especially, 
is charmingly painte d. Ho. 2 8 5, ' From H ature,’ 
by W. Hunt, is a study of a female head, ma3> 
vellous in the colour and yielding flesh texture 
of the face, and the patient stipple with which 
the whole is worked out. A small study with 
similar properties is entitled 'Confidence,’ Ho, 

270 ; it is a half-length figure of a boy seated in 
a chair, his face radiant with a smile that 
well supports the title. It is a rare union 
of powers possessed by this artist, that of most 
successfully painting the figure, and rendering 
with inimitable truth his hedgerow cowslips and 
daisies and fruit compositions. Hothing in this 
department of Ait has over equalled his pictures 
on the screens, Ho, 256, 'Fruit/ Ho, 262, 
'Primrose and Pear Blossom,’ Ho. 271, 'A Group 
of Fnoit,^ &c. Cox's drawings are this year 
numerous but small, and to understand them it 
is necessary to be educated in Art beyond the 
pons asinorum of a fiat tint. He works just as 
he did fifty years ago— nobody remembers him 
longer than, that— his cloudy manner may, 
therefore, have been gob together in some far 
back time in the dim records of the last century. 

With him anything makes a picture, as we see 
in Ho. 248, 'A Heath Scene.’ Ho. 257 is 'Asking 
the Way/ and, indeed, the traveller may ask if 
he has to cross the pathless moor before him. 

- -- - M 
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There are also Iifo. 248, ^ Going to Mai’ket,’ 286, 

' Ciinrch at Bettws-y-Coed/ ' The Coming Gale/ 
&o. Ko. 16, ^ Mountains on the Edge of Eannoch 
Moor, at King’s House, Argyllshire,’ hy Geotigb 
Fripp, is a rich and powerful drawing, descriptive 
at once of space, and the broken nature of high- 
land moorland. Ho. 91, ' The Ploughed Field — 
Evening at Hadley, Coast of Essex,’ is literally, 
according to the title, a ploughed field, flanked 
by a few trees ; the whole beautiful in colour, 
and judiciously broken and reduced here and 
there by shade. Ho. 102 is a * Glen under Ben 
Cruachan, Ai*gyilshire,’ treated with a grand and 
stormy skyj but we are transported to the 
south in Ho. Ill, ' Corner of the Fisherman’s 
Island, Lago Maggiore,^ showing those well- 
known houses which stand upon arches and 
piers. There are many other favourable examples 
of the works of this artist, all of which are 
marked by energy, force, and beautiful colour. 
Ho. 53, ‘ The Beach at Hastings, Susses,’ T. M. 
Eiohaudsok, shows some figures, boats, and the 
cliffs on the beach beyond the fishermen’s 
quarter of the town. The di’awing is worked 
into substance by light and shade, and there us 
great nicety of drawing in the boats. Ho. 66, 
by the same painter, is the ^ Palace of the Queen 
Juanna, at Haples,’ which stands immediately on 
the sea wall, the view on the right opening 
over the bay. Ho. 182, ‘ On the Moors, near 
Delmacardock, Beu-y-Glo, Ben-y-Mackie in the 
distance.’ This we thhak the best drawing 
in the series exhibited by this artist; it is 
powerful in effect, not meretricious in colour, and 
abundantly expressive of space. ^The Harvest 
Moon,’ Ho. 50, by E. Duncan, is a production of a 
high degree of merit. The moon rises beyond an 
agroupment of trees, and in the neay section of 
the composition a company of reapers are 
returning fi-oin their labours. The composition 
is imbued with a sentiment of the sweetest 
poeti 7 ,and everywhere worked out with masterly 
skill. No. 297, ' Sunset on the Guernsey Sands,’ 
derives life from parties of the inhabitants of 
the coast, who are occupied in gathering sea- 
weed. The glow of evening is most satisfactorily 
sustained in every part of the composition, and 
the atmosphere of the distance is a most truthful 
representation. Ho. 197, ^ Seorweed Gatherers, 
Guernsey,’ is a similar subject, but here the 
effect of a breeze off the sea is so sensibly felt 
that the spectator is obliged to hold his hat- 
Ho. 13, 'At Gattou Park, Surrey,’ G. Davidson, 
is a composition of foreground groups of 
trees very carefully drawn, hut deficient in 
breadth and volume in their masses. Ho. 34, ' Pe- 
vensey Castle, Sussex,’ is a view of a portion of the 
exterior wall from the base of the slope on the 
side towards the sea. It is a large dmwing, per- 
haps too large for such a subject. Ho. 21, 
‘ Sandy Lane, Ked HUl, Surrey,’ has qualities 
superior to all the other drawings which are ex- 
hibited under this name : it has greater breadth, 
and the rocks look as if worked from nature. 
Ho. 26, ' A Pool of the Conway, North Wales,’ 
C. Beanwhite, is a large drawing full of skilful 
manipulation, but distinguished by little identity 
with natime r the trees are deficient in massive 
forms, and the water is too universally green. It 
would appear that the painter is a masterly com- 
poser, and, perhaps, a facile sketcher: talents very 
likely to seduce from a patient study of nature. 
This, perhaps, is exemplified more particularly 
in Ho. 114, 'The Gorky, Bed of a Elver, North 
Devon,’ wherein we see the rocky bed of a 
stream, with small pools of water too blue and 
opaque, and passages of shade too positive. The 
power of this artist is seen, however, in Ho. 168, 
' A Winter Morning : ’ in this kind of subject he 
excels, insomuch that we rarely see winter 
scenery more effectively pourtrayed. Ho. 178, 
by G. Dodoson, is described by a quotation in 
the place of a title, — 

** Many a jroutb. and many a maid 
Dancing in the chequered shade.” 

And thus we find a party of dancers beneath the 
shade of some trees in the nearest section of the 
composition, while in the background is observed 
the^mansion which is their home. The subject 
is mmple, but it is treated with a poetic elegance, 
the more to be appreciated that it is but little met 
^th. The trees are drawn with masterly taste, 


and the colour is agreeably mellow throughout. 
Ho. 304, ' Village Gossips,’ is another compo- 
sition, equal in artistic quality, but less aspiring 
in subject; and, Ho. 274, 'Summer Time,’ is a 
composition with figures at the brink of a stream 
or lake feeding swans. The drawings of this 
artist possess some of the best qualities both of 
Stothard and of Yarley. Ho. 159, by W. C. 
Smith, is entitled '‘A Day in Windsor Forest,’ 
and shows a company of artists with their cloth 
spread, and engaged in the most serious business 
of a pic-nic. The principal object is a fine old 
tree, the ancient and shattered bole of which is 
very effectively drawn. It is a well-chosen sub- 
ject as a section of forest scenery ; but the deeper 
tints are opaque, an observation which will apply 
to a larger and much more laborious work by the 
same artist, we mean Ho. 190, ‘The Golden 
Horn from the Cemetery of Pera ; ’ here the 
shadows are generally too heavy : it is, however, 
a most elaborate production, and we doubt not 
very like the place it professes to describe. 
Ho. 44, ‘ The Dom-Kirche atWurzburgffromthe 
Bridge during the Fair,’ by William Callow, is 
a large drawing composed of very picturesque 
material, of which a great portion consists of 
those dirty old houses which are more desirable 
as pictures than as residences, according to our 
insular tastes. The drawing is masterly, and the 
light and shade are well managed ; but the most 
attractive "performance exhibited under this 
name, is i A Street in Verona,’ Ho. 215 : the 
lines in this work ai'e somewhat hard and 
arbitrary here and there, but in general treat- 
ment it is one of the most satisfactory drawings 
of the kind we have ever seen. Besides these, 
there are also ' Castel Huovo, from the Mola 
— Haples,' small and sparkling. Ho. 132, ' On 
the Place du Theatre — Lille,’ ' Canal at 
Ghent, with the Church at St, Nicolas,’ &c. 
Ho. 73, 'The Dell of Cornua,’ S. Palmer, is 
suggested by the lines — 

This evening late, by then the chewing flocks 

Had ta’en. their supper on the savoury herb 

Of knot-grass, dew besprent, and were in fold ; 

X sat me down to watch upon a bank. 

with ivy canopied, and interwove with 

Flaunting honeysuckle,” &c. 

It is really a fine subject, but requires more 
finish than is given to it here. Ho. 245, ' Abou 
Hassan,' J. Stephanoff, is a sketch describing 
the surprisQ of Abou Hassan on awaking to find 
himself surrounded by the attendants of the 
caliph j the drawing is crowded with figures, hut 
it is throughout very sketchy. Ho. 2 6 3, ‘ Les Pages 
d’Honneur,’ shows a group of two boys attired 
according to the title. This is more finished 
than the before-mentioned drawing. Ho. 246, 
‘The Thoughts Elsewhere,’ Mrs. H. Griddle, 
is a study of a girl, presenting her head in profile, 
with an expression of thought ; it is successful 
in colom’. He. 21 1, by J. M. Wright, is a ‘ Scene 
from Macbeth,’ the second of the second act. 
This is one of the most effective scenes for 
painting in the whole play, being that in which 
Macbeth rushes out of the chamber with the 
daggers ; hut it is here turned into allegory by 
the addition of the furies over the heads of the 
figures. The picture seems rather a sketch 
thau a finished drawing, because the figures 
want substance and brilliancy. Ho. 209, ‘Bad 
Harvest Weather,’ J. P. Haptet, is a large 
drawing, in the foregi’ound of which is a harvest- 
field, the title being realised by the sky, in 
which are seen a rainbow and a rain-cloud, where- 
by the coming shower is veiy distinctly shown. 
Ho. 97, ‘ Evening at the Lake, High Clere,’ by 
the same artist, is one of the best of his works. 
The subject is a lake surrounded by trees, 
tellmg in moss against a clear evening sky. 
The water lies in perfect tranquillity repeating 
the shadows of the trees. Ho. 169,’ 'George 
Cumberland,’ H. Gastineau. This is a wild and 
rocky subject, with groups of trees well mellowed 
by the warmth of an afternoon effect. Other 
veiy careful studies by the same painter are 
Ho. 11, 'In Glen Finnan, Inverness-shire,’ and 
Ho. 99, 'Carlingford Bay, Ireland, from the 
Buins of the Castle,’ Ho. 144, 'Altar in Wood, 
by Veit Stoss — Nuremberg,’ a master-piece of 
carving, and the pride of the church in which it 
is placed. It is very elaborately drawn ; and 
nnother Nuremberg subject by the same artist 


is entitled the ' Spittler Thor,’ que of the g^ate 
towers, if we remember right, near the Wein- 
market. Ho. 186, 'A Summer Day on the' 
Coast/ S. P. Jackson, is a drawing of great 
talent. The subject is admirably put together, 
and the composition is bright, broad, and very 
original in general feeling. The thin veil of grey 
so BuccesB&lly thrown over the distances, de- 
scribes very emphatically a sultry, misty summer 
day. Ho. 208, 'The Town-Hall at Oudenarde, 
Belgium,’ J. Burgess, Junr. A most elaborate 
study of Gothic architecture, which will be 
at once recognised by all who have seen 
the building. Ho. 177, is the ‘ Maison 
des Bateliers at Ghent/ by the same 'artist. 
Ho. 231, ‘Flowers,’ by V. Bartholomew;'- 
a composition of japonicas, arbutus, See., 
simple and graceful, and the character and sur- 
face texture of the fiowers are rendered with 
the most marvellous nicety. Ho. 191, also 
entitled ‘Flowers,’ is an equally simple com- 
position of azaleas, roses, tulips, &c., &c., 
all represented with the most perfect truth; 
and the other productions of this artist ore of 
equal excellence. There are also of great merit, 

‘ Camellias,’ Ho. 233, by Maria Harrison, and, 
by the same lady, ‘Fruit and Flowers,’ Ho. 152, 
and Ho. 223, ‘ The Entrance to the Conservatory,’ 
G. Bosenberg. Ho. 196, ' Dartmouth, from the 
Castle,’ J OHN Callow, is an agreeable version of 
a view frequently painted. Ho. 121, ‘Merchant- 
men Passiag Dover, Fresh Breeze,’ by the same 
painter, realises the breezy effect, but the water 
in colour and movement appears untrue, and the 
water in Ho. 84, ‘ Distant View of Edinburgh 
from the Frith of Forth/ is not fi’ee from a like 
objection. Ho. 72, ‘Tintagel Castel — Evening 
after a Storm,’ S. P. Jackson, is distinguished by 
much grandeur of effect, but it is by no means 
equal to some of the coast scenes which this 
artist sometimes paints in oil. There are many 
other smaller drawings well worthy of notice, 
but we have devoted to this excellent exhibition 
all the space we can afford to it. 


THE HEW SOCIETY OF 
PAINTEBS IH WATEB-COLOUES. 


The present exhibition, the twenty-first since 
the institution of this society, was opened to the 
public on Monday, the 23rd of April, with a 
catalogue of three hundred and forty-eight works. 
The figure compositions bear a more equal pro- 
portion to landscape than is usually met with ; 
the majority of these consists of small rustic and 
other simple subjects, but there are withal some 
examples of figure-painting in water-colours not 
to be excelled by the productions of any school 
or any period. Among these the works of 
Haghe are eminent examples ; he introduces us 
once more to the well-known Brewers’ Hall at 
Antwerp, No. 103, ‘Convivial Meeting of the 
Brewers’ Corporation, Antwerp/ and after the 
manner in which this artist has celebrated these 
portly and jovial worthies, they can do no less 
than vote him the freedom of their corporation. 
The figures are in the painter’s favourite costume, 
that of the seventeenth century, and in character 
and distribution the impersonations are ad- 
mirable, and the composition most judicious. 
Ho. 63, ‘Le Benitier in the Church of St. Peter, 
Borne,’ exemplifies the disproportion of the two 
cherubs, which we always thought too large for 
cherubs, but which are now re^ly shown to be 
so in comparison with the pilgrims and devotees. 
Ho. 78, ‘ The Post-office at Albano/ introduces 
two monks receiving their letters through the 
grating; with all the force and substance of 
these figures, this drawin^has passages of finish 
and texture equal to those of photo^’aphy. 
Ho. 248, 'St. Peter’s Festa,^ is a view of 
that part of St. Peter’s at Borne in which is the 
famous statue. Ho. 7, entitled ‘The Village 
Style,’ by E. H. Corbould, presents a figure 
of a milk-maid; a drawing of exquisite finish, 
but the fiesh tints are too delicate for the 
proverbial hues of a milk-maid, and the ex- 
tremities are proportionably large. Ho. 229, 
‘Paul and Silas in prison at Philippi/ by the 
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same pomter, is an essay in a more exalted 
vein. It is a production of great power, 
but bad been more impressive if the composition 
bad been less broken up into incident ; tbe flesb 
tints of tbe centurion, also, are too delicate. 
It is matter of surprise that tbia artist should so 
frequently fall into such an error. This part 
of tbe figure has been painted from a man 
whose limbs have never been exposed. No. 226 
is an essay in another genre, ‘The Flight 
of Fair Ellen from Netherby Hall,^ a subject 
from Lady Heron’s song in Marmion. The 
difficulties and rapidity of the fi.lgbt, as described 
in the verse, are fully met in tbe picture. Like 
aU the other works of the artist, the subject is 
amply and circumstantially rendered. No. 82, 
‘The First Sunset witnessed by our First Parents,’ 
— Hbnky Wabeek, is an "original conception, 
strikingly realised, in a rich and glowing land- 
scape abounding with every variety of luxuriant 
vegetation. Adam and Eve occupy the nearest 
site in the composition, and regard with awe 
the sun, as about to descend below the horizon. 
The picture is altogether a remarkable perform- 
ance, but it must be remembered that such a 
theme could not be approached by any of tbe 
ordinary stock properties of landscape art. No. 
297, ‘ Incipient Courtsbip,’ also by Mr. Warren, 
presents two rustic figures standing under a 
tree to shelter themselves from the rain. The 
gmoherie and coyness of these impersonations are 
most amusingly set forth. No. 126 ‘Ye hae 
tellt me that afore, Jimmy,’ is a pastoral love 
scene by the same painter. No. 52, by W. H. 
Nearnet, entitled ‘How the Blacksmith won 
the Eich Painter’s Daughter,’ is the stoiy of 
Quentin Matsys, who, having painted his 
“ Misers,” shows it to the obdurate father of his 
beloved, who is struck with admiration at the 
excellence of the perfoimance. The picture^ 
identifies itself at once with the stoiy. No. 88, 

‘ Eomeo and Juliet,’ E. H. Wehnert, is from 
the fifth scene of the third act, the separation of i 
the lovers, — j 

" Farewell, farewell, one kiss and I’ll descend.’* 

It is a favourable example of the unwearied elabo- 
ration with which this painter works out his con- i 
ceptions. No. 99, ‘Ginevra/ J ohn ABSOLON,isthe > 
oft painted story of the “ Misletoe Bough,” but on ' 
this occasion Rogers’s version of the story’ is ' 
adopted. The maiden is exulting in anticipation ' 
of secui’e concealment in the chest which she is ^ 
about to open. The arms look too short for such I 
a figure, and it would be difficult to communicate I 
grace to such a pose : tbe figure is, however, sub- ' 
stantial, and characterised by appropriate expres- 
sion ; but the tapestry on the right contends with 
it for precedence. The author of this work 
exhibits others, No. 262, ‘Going to Market, : 
Crecy,’ No. 262 is interesting, from its > 
affiording a view of the spot on which was ' 
fought tbe battle of .Crecy ; otherwise, tbe land- ' 
scape has little that is remarkable. The rustic j 
figures are national and characteristic j and , 
the same also may be said of the other i 
two, which are open scenes. No. 29, ‘ Beauty 
and the Beast,' F. Eochard, seems to be a 
three-quarter portrait of a lady carrying a little 
dog : the title is inapplicable. The subject of 
No. 41, ‘ The Vow,’ Willum Lee, is a French 
peasant girl telling her beads in fulfilment of a 
vow. This artist has caught most perfectly the 
style and tournure of the female peasantry of 
Picardy and Normandy. We find equal success 
in No. 115, ‘ On Holy Things Intent,’ No. 167, 
‘The Happy Mother,’ No. 201, ‘The Eeverie/ 
all of which are manipulated with the utmost 
precision of touch, and coloured with the nicest 
delicacy of tint. No. 260, ‘ The Departure into 
Captivity,’ Aegustus Boevier, is a subject from 
2 bangs, chap, xxv., ‘ So Judah was carried away 
out of their land,’ &c. Tbe figures are nume- 
rous, and they are accurately drawn, but tbe 
composition wants that force and substance 
which are derivable from graduated oppositions. 
The impersonations also want tbe distinctive 
features of Israelite nationality. No. 136, ‘A 
Daughter of the Mist,’ by the same artist, is a 
female rustio figure, carefully drawn, but as to 
tbe flesh hues, too tenderly tinted. No. 108, by 
J. H, Mole, is called ‘ Fetching. Peat it is a 
study of an Irish' peasant girl loaded with tbe 


fuel of tbe countiy. Although the relieving 
composition is very minutely worked out, tbe 
figure, nevertheless, maintains its substance and ’ 
roundness. The landscape portion is one of the 
most scrupulously executed accompaniments to 
a small figure drawing we have ever seen. Other 
works by the same hand are No. 59, ‘Patience,’ 
No. 62, ‘ Near Esher, Surrey/ and other land- 
scape essays, in which the aspect of nature is 
rendered in a mapner eminently truthfal. 
No. 186, by C. Brockt, ‘ The Terrace/ is a small 
composition, the subject of which is simply, a lady 
plucking oranges and giving them to a clffid, and 
No. 269, ‘ Pngrima on the Wayside,’ presents a 
group of wayfarers kneeling in adoration be- 
fore a wayside figure of the Vii’gin. The style 
and maint’mi of these travellers are rather poetic 
than real ; the drawing however, exhibits taste 
and skill, but these water-colour works are 
by no means comparable to the chalk heads ' 
which years ago obtained at once for this artist 
a celebrity so extensive. No. 234, ‘ Nesting by 
the Way/ G. Hicks, is a study of a maiden and 
a child, the former in the costume of the last 
centu^. In the subject there is nothing new 
(this, indeed, may be said of a large proportion 
of the subject matter of every catalogue) but it 
is executed throughout with some taste. No. 
238, ‘ The Studio,’ by G. Howse, is a small 
sketch, but in such good feeling that it were 
desirable that it should be a large composition ; 
it is charming in colour, and the motive, that of 
examining pictures, is sustained with ease and 
grace. A companion sketch describes a music 
party with equal good feeling, it is No. 158; and 
in another class we find, under the same name. 
No. 196, ‘ View at Honfieur, France/ showing 
the quay of the small basin near the old English 
gateway tower, and the tower itself, and on the 
right the site of the old Cheval Blanc; in short, 
it is at once recognisable as a picture of Hon- 
fleur. No. 173. ‘^tna, from the Theatre of 
Taormina, Sicily/ Charles Vacher. The pe- 
culiarities of this view are unmistakeable ; the 
theatre is at our feet, on the left the sea is open, 
while on the right iEtna is seen towering above 
the mountain peaks which rise from the sea- 
level on the right. The time proposed is even- 
ing, and the glowing sunlight and the opponent 
breadths of shade are treated in a manner to 
produce the most satisfactory resiilt. Other ' 
works under the same name are No. 47, ‘ Lerici, 
Gulf of Spezzia;’ No. 14. ‘Sunrise, Coast of 
Italy,’ &c., in aU of which will be observed a 
■vBvj marked advance upon antecedent works. 
No. 207. ‘Belted Will’s Tower, Naworth, 
Cumberland/ W. Ben net, is a work of rare 
exceUence ; the title is given from that lower of 
Naworth which is called after the famous Will 
Howard, Warden of the Marches, and the terror 
of the somers and rievers of those parts ; but 
the subject is rather the foregrouxi trees, which 
are drawn and painted with a force and truth 
that cannot be surpassed. Another admirable 
production by the same painter is No. 233, ‘ The | 
Upper Lake of Killarney,’ looking very like i 
reality without any of the tricks of exaggerated 
colour. There is no forcing of the effect; the same 
aspect may be seen on any summer day, under 
the like combination of wood and water. The 
power of this artist is seen especially in close 
sylvan scenery, os in No. 70, ‘ Woodland Scene 
near Kingston, Surrey ; ’ No. 84, ‘ Windsor 
Forest ; ’ No. 91, ‘ Halton Castle, Northumber- 
land,’ but in this drawing the castle tower comes 
before the trees. No. 56, ‘The Valley of 
Dolwyddelau, N. Wales,’ D. H. M‘Kewan, is a 
dark and richly tinted passage of mountain 
scenery, presented under the effect of a thunder- 
storm, which characterises the view with a wild 
and romantic sentiment. In No, 64, ‘Windsor 
Great Park/ is afforded a distant view of the 
castle over the near trees, which are drawn with 
firmness and substance. In No. 122, ‘The 
Gipsy’s Haunt,’ an old oak, a fine study, is the 
principal object. No. 83, ‘ Ludlow, Shropshire,’ 
is a representation of the remnant of this edifice, 
famous, if our memory serve us, as the scene of 
the first representation of Milton’s “ Comus.” 
No. 117, ‘Glen Finlos, Perthshire;’ No. 149, 
‘^Mountain Eoad/ N. Wales;’ and No. 119 is a 
large and successfully wrought view of ‘ Oambus 
Kenneth Abbey, on the Forth, near Stirling ; ’ 


indeed the works, generally, of this artist are 
distinguished by firmness and powerful effect. 
No. 348 is a lai’ge and elaboi'afce drawing by 
M. Angelo Hayes, representing ‘The Heavy 
Cavalry Chai’ge at Balaklava,’ painted from 
authentic sketches, and under the superintend- 
ance of officers returned from the Crimea. It is 
only from such sources that battle pictures ore 
valuable and interesting. We are immediately 
behind the line of the Greys, by whom the first 
line of Eussian cavalry have been fairly ridden 
down ; but the line of red coats is almost too 
regular, we do not learn that they halted to 
reform after having gone through tbe first 
Eussian line. Lord Lucan (a very good like- 
ness) and staff occupy the immediate foregi’ound, 
and the distance is crowded by masses of Eussian 
troops. From the care which seems to have 
been given to the scene, the whole of the inci- 
dent we doubt not is correct. Thus, the pic- 
ture cannot fail to be interesting — considered as 
a faithful representation of an event so memo- 
rable. No. 190, ‘ Ob erlabn stein and Stolzeufels 
on the Ehine/ J ames Fahey, affords an unmistake- 
able transcript of Rhenish scenery, under the mel- 
low influence of a summer afternoon ; the boats, 
the wain, the vineyards, and, above all, the 
famous ruins, were sufficient, without a title, to 
indicate the place. Many other works are 
exhibited by this artist, many of a High degree 
of merit, as No. 204, ‘Worthing Beach,’ 
No. 235, ‘Derwent Water — ^Evening,’ a small 
drawing, of charming sentiment. No. 249, 
‘Lincoln,* a highly picturesque subject, very 
little painted, but receiving here ample justice 
in all its abundant detail From the nature of 
the locality it is difficult of representation, but 
everything keeps its place with perfect propriety. 
No.'46, ‘ Pass of the Brenner — Tyrol,’ T. L. Eow- 
BOTHAAT. The character is strictly Alpine ; but, 
after all, we believe Alpine scenery easier of re- 
presentation than much of the ordinary but 
ever-changing landscape of our own country. lu 
No. 100, ‘Pallanza — Lago Maggiore/ we look 
down upon the town, and the eye is borne over it 
beyond the lake, which glistens like an amethyst 
in its rough setting of cliffs and mountains, but 
the water is of a blue too dead — it wants life 
and transparency : the foreground is rich in 
colour, and skilfully put together. No. 166, 

‘ At Frankfort on the Maine,’ is a composition 
of street architecture, includkig a tower, situated 
if we remember aright, to the left of the Zeil. 
This drawing has been executed with much care, 
but the Hues and angles in many parts are too 
sharp. Other works under this name are ‘ An- 
gera — Lago Maggiore,’ No. 217, ‘An Italian Sea- 
port,’ &c. No. 107, by E. Warren, is a view of 
‘Berry Pomeroy Castle powerful in effect, but 
containing a mass of foliage which is too much 
broken up into detail. No. 218, ‘Glimpses 
through the Wood/ is, with respect to this, 
infinitely preferable : — ^the latter seems' to 
bave been imitated very carefully from nature. 
No. 116, ‘The Dormitoiy Doorway, Fountains 
Abbey,’ "by John Chase, is an example of very 
elaborate drawing, and ‘ The Interior of the Hall 
of Justice, Bruges,’ by the same, as to 
detail a faithful rendering of that famous 
chamber, but appai’ently exaggerated as to the 
size of the hall. No. 130, ‘The Avenue,' H. 0. 
PiDGEON, is rich in what are called “autumnal 
tints ; ” and the form of the trees remind the 
spectator of the aged and decaying elms in the 
approach to some manorial mansion. No 140, 
by Maplestonb, ‘Illustrious Visitors to the 
Village Green,’ is not so attractive as the sun- 
sets this artist paints. No. 151, by Penley, 

‘ The Lake of Geneva, taken from near to Yevay,’ 
is a most accurate description of the scene. 
No. 315, ‘The First of October~Up 1 ’ Harrison 
Weir. In sporting allusion, the first of 
October is always associated with pheasant- 
shooting; we find, therefore, in this drawing, 
the rise of a cock-pheasant, but no sportsmen 
are seen. The bird is drawn with much know- 
ledge of its form and character; the striking 
points being its heavy flight, beautiful head and 
' taU, and short wings. The fate of the poor bird 
is shown in a companion drawing, entitled 
‘ The First of October — Down ; ’ here the same 
bird lies dead on a grassy bank, — of the two 
the “Rise” is the preferable drawing. No. 316, 
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L. Haghe, is entitled ' The Fair Keckoner, the 
subject being rather the common room of a 
Dutch or ll^'etherlands hotel in the seventeenth 
century. There are groups of near figures, 
attired in the picturesque costume of the time, 
but the feature of the drawing is the length of 
the room — the management of the light and 
perspective. The person who gives the title to 
the drawing is the mattresse d'Jidtel, or her repre- 
sentative, who is chalking up the score of the 
guests. No. 317, by C. H. Weigall, is entitled 
'Bramah Pootra Fowls/ and presents us with 
the portraits of two of these birds, most 
curiously made out as to every infinitesimal 
item of detail. "We profess no connoisseurship 
of fowls in their feathers, but doubtless they, 
like horses, have their qualifying points, and the 
peculiarities which distinguish this pair are those 
of the race to which we are told they belong. 
No, 318, a 'Group of Eoses and Other Flowers,’ 
by Fanny Habeis, is rich and brillicmt in | 
colour ; the flowers are red, yellow, and crimson, ; 
and have been very closely imitated from ' 
nature. No. 319, E. Careick, is a small 
study of a ^Boy and Cowj’ the composition 
strikes at first as eccentric, as the head of 
the cow is £dl that is seen ; it is placed below 
the boy, and yet it does not appear that the 
head of the animal is depressed. ^ The boy is 
standing, and intended to be leaning against a 
wall, but the figure stands out from the wall. 
The head, especially the face, is well-coloured. 
No. 322, 'Comfortable Quarters,’ is another of 
the minor compositions of Mb. Haghe. It repre- 
sents a party of soldiers, wearing of course the 
favourite costume of this painter — that of the 
seventeenth centuiy. They are assembled in 
" the best inn’s best room,” and we feel at once 
that this is a more noisy company than that to 
which we were introduced in ' The Fair 
Eeckoner. ’ We are tempted further to mention 
two moi’e drawings by Mb. Haghs — ^the last in 
the catalogue; one. No. 333, is 'The Eepori/ a 
guard-room composition, small like the others, 
but good enough in everything to have been a 
large drawing. The subject is an interior, with 
groups of soldiers, one of them, the officer of 
the guard, busied in writing his report. No. 
341 is entitled 'Work First and Play After,’ It is 
a domestic group, consisting of a father, mother, 
and child, the first and the last engaged at lessons. 
Had " that Antonio Vandyke ’’ been a family 
man, we should have said that it was a chapter 
of his own domestic felicity, composed by 
himself. A charming feeling pervades this 
drawing, and it may be said also of this that it is 
to be regretted that it was not enlarged. No. 
323, 'Dorking Fowls/ C. H. Weigall, are birds 
more familiar to us than the foreign fowls we 
have noticed above, and, we submit, much more 
graceful than any of the Indian or Chinese 
importations; they are drawn with the usual 
accuracy of the artist, who as a painter of poultry 
is unequalled. No. 329, by E. H. Wehnert, is 
without a title, but the subject is from "Eomeo 
and Juliet,” — the visit of Eomeo to the apothecary. 
The treatment of the subject declai’es at once its 
source, a point not always gained. The apothecary 
is a conception after the spirit of the description, 
only for misery such as his, his laboratory is too 
well stocked for an apothecary so lean as he 
before us; it is really, with its bottles and 
alligator, an entire materia medica of its time. 
Eomeo looks rather the student than the gallant, 
but nevertheless there are originality and thought, 
with valuable artistic quality in the drawing. A 
pendant to this is No. 346, ' Shylock and Jessica.’ 
The relations of the figm’es in aU versions of the 
subject are much the same, that is, the father 
and daughter are in close conference, the 
difierence being found in diverse conceptions 
of character, — ‘Shylock and Jessica’ is not so 
felicitous as ' Eomeo and the Apothecary/ but 
yet the impersonations are clearly indicated. 
No. 334, ' Outtmg—Guines,’ J. Absolon. The 
brevity of the title is unintelligible without the 
picture; the "cutting” means mowing — the 
scene is an open meadow with, of course, the 
necessary suite of figures, a kind of composition 
in which this artist excels. It is a bright and 
sparkhng drawing, equal to his best efforts in 
this way.' It has a pendant called ' Carrying — 
Gulnes^* a title which need not be explained 


when that of the preceding is understood. Here 
the grass is hay, and the brave Guinois are 
busied in loading it. The scenes are the same, 
the variety being in the difference of the figures. 
No. 385, ' Near Bywell, Northumberland/ 
W. Bennett, is a small drawing in colour, much 
more mellow than the works usually of its 
author. The view is that of a bend of the river 
Tyne, just, we think, above By well. The time 
is evening, the sky is richly tinted by the setting 
sun, and the rooks are returning to their nests. 
It is, in short, a drawing of infinite sweetness. 
No. 336, 'Old-fashioned Eoses,’ by Mabt 
Harrison, is a drawing of a group of the old 
cabbage rose (our modern Flora goes not now 
to the kitchen-garden for her nomenclature), 
characteristically drawn, and consequently, with 
their long stems and drooping heads, very differ- 
ent from the fiowers which are now cultivated. 
No. 16, ' The Brigand’s Wife,’ Miss Egebton, is 
a study of a single figure, attired in Italian cos- 
tume, She is seated on a rock, and is examining | 
with apparent satisfaction some trinkets, the | 
result of her husband’s marauding adventures. 
The figure is carefully di’awn, especially the 
hands, which are seldom sufficiently cared for 
by the ladies. No. 18, 'Autumnal View from 
Richmond Park, Looking over Sudbrook,’ H. C. 
PiDGEON. This little drawing is very agreeable 
in colour : it presents a passage of landscape 
scenery richly diversified with wood. N o. 137, by 
Mrs. Margetts, is ' Mallard and Teal ; ’ a subject 
not usually chosen by ladies : it has, however, 
here received justice at the bauds of the artist : 
the composition would have been better without 
the coarse sedges which fill part of the picture. 
No. 133, ' Sir Francis Drake taking the Galleon 
of De Valdez into Dartmouth the Morning after 
the First Engagement with the Spanish Armada, 
1688,’ S. Cook, The subject is, perhaps, out 
of place for a water-colour drawing, however 
well it might suit a historical pictm'e : the work 
is, nevertheless, distinguished by beautiful pro- 
perties. No. 92, 'Mount Edgecombe and 
Bampool — ^Early Morning,’ by the same artist, 
shows the Mount from the opposite shore, with 
near objects, as vessels, boats, and figures. That 
quality which is most striking in the picture is 
the expression of the early morning mist. ' The 
Mill Dam, Dunmeer Valley, Cornwall/ No. 189, 
is a subject of another kind by the same painter. 
The subject is a pool of water, shut in by rocks 
covered with verdure : there are also groups of 
trees otherwise distributed. It is a difficult sub- 
ject to treat, but it is brought forward with some 
success. No. 273, 'Interior of the Hall of 
Justice, Bruges,’ by John Chase, is a weU-kuown 
subject, drawn by every artist who goes to 
Bruges, and these are not few. The drawing 
affords a faithful representation of the room. 
No. 61, ' Derwentwater and Bassenthwaite 
Lake, from Barrow Skiddawe Mountain, and 
Keswick in the Middle Distance — Noon/ 
Aaron Penlet. This is a very agreeable view 
of the lakes, but the nearer mountains are too 
blue : the tint, as we see, represents substance 
rather than air. Some of the lines are also too 
sharp, especially certain of the mountain ridges. 
By the same painter there is a composition, 
No. 230, entitled ' The Painter’s Dream ; ’ it is 
a composition literally according to the verse, 
a solitude walled in by vast rocks, showing 
in the centre an expanse of water. It is a 
subject ^ which has required the exertion of a 
lively 'imagination, and unwearied industry. 
No. 42 is a military subject, by G. B. Campion, 
entitled ' British Horse Artillery ascending the 
Heights of Alma,’ and is extremely accurate as 
a sketch of horse artfllery. The pith of the 
representation is a nine-pounder gun, drawn by 
six horses, the action of the whole very spirited. 
No. 106, 'Banks of the Moselle,’ also by the 
same, is a very picturesque subject; indeed the 
whole of the material on that river is highly 
attractive. No. 195, 'Chatham, from Upnor 
Castle/ T. S. Eobins, is a large drawing, the 
subject of which is readily recoguisable as 
Chatham. The sky is dark and clouded, with 
an expression of wind and threatening rain. 
No. 299, 'Stranded Vessel, Mouth of the 
Thames,’ J. W. 'Whympir, is a small drawing, 
treated with much taste and judgment. 


THE EOYAL PICTURES. 


ARIEL. 

H, J. Townsend, Painter'. C. W. Sliarpe, Engraver. 

Size of tlie Picture, 2 ft. SJ In. by 1 ft. 33 in. 

Ariel, the most imaginative of all the fanciful 
creations of Shakspeare, seems to be a character 
almost beyond the criticisms of commentators on 
the writings of our greatest dramatist ; a super- 
natural agent which baffles all logical and meta- 
physical inquiry, and is not to be measured by 
any standard of things on earth, or of spirits of 
the air. He comes before us in the play without 
note, warning, or introduction of any kind, 
fulfils his mission, gains his freedom, and departs 
without bidding us farewell. Few who have 
undertaken to discuss the characters of Shak- 
speare’s plays historically, have thrown much 
light on Ariel. Mr. C. Knight, in his edition of 
the "VYorks of the poet, introduces the following 
remarks from the writings of a German critic, 
Franz Horn, whose national sympathies may be 
presumed to have some fellowship with such 
mystic beings. " Opposed to Caliban,” he says, 
" stands Ariel, by no means an etherid, feature- 
less angel, but a real, airy, and frolicsome spirit, 
agreeable an^ open, but also capricious, roguish, 
and with his other qualities somewhat mis- 
chievous. He is thankfiil to Prospero for freeing 
him from the most confined of all confined 
situations, but bis gratitude is yet a natural 
virtue (we might also add not an airy virtue) ; 
therefore he must (like man) be sometimes re- 
minded of his debt, and held in check. Only 
the promise of his freedom in*two days restores 
him again to his amiability, and he then finds 
pleasure in executing the plans of his master 
with delightful activity.” 

Mr. Halliwell, in his valuable folio edition of 
Shakspeare, now in course of publication, has 
well observed that the character of Ariel is to a 
great extent the di'amatist’s own invention, and 
that his prototype was of a far less refined nature. 
He elsewhere adds, " The name of Ariel is pre- 
sumed to be derived from the Hebrews, in 
which it is the appellation of one of the seven 
princes of angels or spirits who preside over 
waters under Michael; but Shakspeare, unless 
he 'adopted the name from an older romance, 
might have readily and naturally formed it from 
the adjective arieV " Aerial spirits or devils/’ 
observes Burton, in his "Anatomy of Melan- 
choly,” " are such as keep guard most in the 
aii’e, cause many tempests, thunder and light- 
nings,” &G. 

There are doubtless many persons who regard 
' Ariel as a female spirit, adopting the idea from 
the character being always represented on the 
stage by a female. This is done, however, be- 
cause so spiritual a part better becomes one of 
the gentler sex, and for a more urgent reason, 
because the music to which the exquisitely 
beautiful songs in the play are set, is not suited 
to the male voice. 

It is a portion of one of these songs — " Where 
the bee sucks,” &c., that gave to Mr. Townsend 
the subject of his picture. The passage he has 
sought to illustrate is 

Merrily, merrily, shall I live now, 

Under the blossom that hangs on tbo bongb.” 

But a line from another, and a modern poet, 
was appended to the title of the picture, in the 
catalogue of the Eoyal Academy, where it was 
exhibited in 1846, the commencing line of the 
stanza in Byron’s " Childe Harold,” where he so 
beautifully describes the effects of sunset on the 
mountains of Friuli. The painter has thus 
invoked the aid of two great poets in his 
composition: his "Ariel” is an exceedingly 
graceful impersonation, swinging listlessly on 
the twined stalks-— one ought scarcely to call 
them branches of the honeysuckle and the 
convolvulus, realising thus the verse of Shak- 
speare. Byron’s line is indicated by the full 
moon, and by the crimson edges of the clouds 
reflected from the setting sun. We may remark, 
however, that this is a very supernatural pheno- 
menon, as the red clouds would be opposite the 
moon, and not beneath her, by all the laws of 
astronomical science. The picture is in the 
collection at Osborne. 
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■WILLIAM you KAULBACai. 

ILLUSTBATIONS TO SHAKSPEABB. 

f 

It would perhaps not be possible to find an 
artist so peculiarly qualified to illustrate Shak- 
speare, as him whose name stands at the 
bead of this article. Nor is this assertion the 
mere vague expression of indiscriminate admira- 
tion, uttering praise, well-sounding indeed, and 
sufficiently generalised to pass without being 
challenged, but which, if it were to be ques- 
tioned, might be unable to * show sufficient 
grounds for such laudation. On the contrary, 
we are prepared to give the reasons which lead 
to the assertion of Kaulbach’s pre-eminence as an 
illustrator of the world’s greatest dramatist. 

It is acknowledged by all, that not only in no 
other poet are so many exquisite feminine per- 
sonifications to be found, but also these creations 
of Shakspeare’s genius surpass in their won- 
drous beauty and loveliness, every conception to 
which other poets have attempted to give a 
lasting shape. And yet the wives and maidens 
whom Shakspeare introduces to us are living 
human beings; mortal creatures with distinct, 
very distinct, characteristic features, possessing 
all a surpassing feminine grace, with, however, 
a marked difference and variety in each. To 
pourtray such beings, therefore, it is not enough 
for the artist to perceive and seize upon the 
peculiar fascination of individual womanhood, 
but the divine attribute must also be his, to 
fiing around and over the newly-created form a 
garb of Bouhpossessing beauty. Still, in doing 
so, he dare not deprive her whom he represents 
of a single attribute of her mortality. She 
must he 

A creature not too brigM or good 

For human nature's daily food, 

For trausieut soivows, simple wiles, 

Praise, blame, love, kisses, tears and smiles.” 

On no account may she be a fantastic, goddess- 
like creation: she must he quite a woman, 
mdiant however 

“ With mnietlmg of m angel liglU,** 

Herein lies the difficulty of the task : to pre- 
serve the mortal mould, even while ai'raying the 
perfect form in angel light.” Now this very 
power Kaulbacb possesses in an extraordinary 
degree, as each one must acknowledge who has 
had on opportunity of gazing at his grand cartoons 
or his smaller drawings. We do not remember 
to have seen elsewhere such idealised and yet 
such truthful womanhood. To particularise is 
quite unnecessary, for almost in every work of 
hand will be found an undeniable witness to 
the truth of our assertion. It is the same 
quality we find in the female forms of Kaulbach 
which makes those marvellous figures of Eauch, 
in the Walhalla, so dear to us. Despite the 
divine beauty shed over them, they are in no 
instance so far idealised as to remove them be- 
yond the pale of our human sympathy. We 
are attracted by^ and drawn towards, these mar- 
ble maidens with a feeling almost of love : warm 
mortal life seems to swell in their limbs and in 
their bosoms : there is humanity in their 
features, in their step, in their whole body; 
they are women — chaste, glorious women — and 
as such do we feel for them while dwelling in 
sensuous admiration on their maiden loveliness. 

It is this blending of the real and the ideal, 
of the mortal and the divine, of earth and 
heaven, which we find in the female forms of 
Kaulbach. Moreover, there is that variety of 
expression which only one who is such a master 
in design can ever think of achieving. 

A second reason for Kaulbach’s fitness for the 
work, is the genuine humour which is so essen- 
tial an ingredient of his nature. He never 
omits an opportunity of giving way to it, when 
it can be done fittingly, and we see at a glance 
how native it is to him, and how thoroughly he 
enjoys it. Let it not he forgotten, however, 
that it is the quality of Eaulbach’s humour 
which entitles it to the high rank accorded it. 
For humour is of various qualities ; and it hap- 
pens also to be one of those gifts which, more 
seldom than many others, is found in ripe 
development ; combining, as it should do with- 
out effort, grace and roughness, mirth and 

earnestness, or truths of the profoundest import, 
with the snatches perhaps of some ancient song. 
Genuine humour is a rare thing. It is also less 
often appreciated, because less well understood, 
than people ai'e generally aware of. The real 
province of humour, the boundary lines within 
which it has to confine itself, it would puzzle 
many a one to define. Comic scenes are not 
necessarily humorous, any more than a merry 
joke implies the presence of humour. To seize 
upon the expression or minute incident wherein 
this quality lies half-hidden, to appreciate fully, 
in an author, situation or other circumstance 
which serves to call it forth, require a mind 
itself disposed in a similar direction. The raci- 
ness of Kaulbach’s humour has been proved 
sufficiently in his masterly illustrations to 
“ Eeynard the Fox.” 

^ Herein then do we perceive another qualifica- 
tion to make him a fitting expositor of our 
English poet’s most originffi, we may say most 
Shakspearian, characters. The felicitous man- 
ner in which such exquisite scenes are placed 
before us, shows us how innate in him is the 
humorous vein. He cannot disown it : it is 
never dormant ; and though he may check the 
impulse, and although grave studies and severe 
art may occupy his mind and fill his canvas, 
yet, sliiy lurking in the background, the arch 
rogue sits patiently hiding his time, and at the 
first favourable moment comes boldly forth, to 
replace himself on his throne, and assert his 
old dominion. In this, almost instinctive, prone- 
ness to humour, in the power to pourtray it on 
all occasions, without any visible effort, there is 
a striking affinity between the two men here 
named together. 

There is yet a third ground to be brought 
forward in support of our assertion. In many 
of Shakspeare’s dramas, fairy or weird machinery 
takes a prominent part, each actor in which is 
as different from all other fanciful creations as 
Ariel and the witches on the heath are different 
from one another. The most prodigally fertile 
imagination only can give shapes to beings which 
a fancy literally overflowing with its wealth 
could alone conceive. And even when the ideal 
form is called forth, and it rises before the 
mental vision in most graceful symmetry, it 
requires a sure hand like Kaulbach’s, and one 
equally subservient to the will, to delineate the 
ethereal shape which almost eludes our grasp, 
and which we fear to touch lest it be destroyed. 
JSe, however, knows how to hold the passing 
sylph without spoiling, in doing so, one of its 
delicate beauties. 

It may he thought our judgment, as given 
here, is a partial one, and that in oui’ admiration 
for the great artist we have been inclined to 
attribute to him an aptitude, and to discover in i 
him a union of qualities, desirable mther than 1 
really existing ; just as a new thiag will some- 1 
times be started to suit, and in support of, an ' 
already existing state of things. To those who 
think so, we say merely — “Go, and judge for 
yourselves.” Our opinion does not relate to 
future promise, in which, after all, we might be 
mistaken ; it refers to existing works, — to what 
has already been achieved: and to these we 
point. Here may he seen his human forms, in 
all their noble symmetry or commanding love- 
liness ; there the outbursts of his overflowing 
humour ; and elsewhere we are astonished anew 
at the play of his fancy, as it shows itscK in 
some nondescript animal, the like of which was 
never yet seen on earth. 

It is this very union of contrasting qualities 
which causes Kaulhaeh to stand alone in the 
position he holds. There is, it is true, one 
other artist whose imposing compositions would 
make the arbiter of a prize feel doubtful to 
which of the two he should award it ; whose 
works are, so some assert:, as great, nay greater 
even, than Kaulbach’s. But granting, for argu- 
ment’s sake, that it be so, although it does not 
happen to be our own opinion, there is yet 
another field where trial must be made before 
deciding the pre-eminence. And here, where 
humour is the umpire, he waits in vain for his 
competitor. The elasticity of mind which such 
commingling of abilities denotes is, we are well 
aware, most extraordinary, nor do we remember 
to have heard of it existing in a like degree in 

any other artist. Literature has but one ex- 
ample to show, and that one is Shakspeare. 

But in him we are accustomed to marvels ; and 
the blending of diverse qualities, instead of 
heirg anomalous, is rather a characteristic feature 
of his peculiar nature. 

■Thus far have we come in our remarks on the 
emanations of two great and congenial minds, 
without mentioning what indeed wo ought to 
have said at the very beginning. Kaulbach is at 
present occupied with iliustrations to Shakspeare; 
a work undertaken at the instigation of Mr. 
Parfches, of Berlin, the first number of which is 
shortly to appear. It is, we believe, the pub- . 
lisher’s intention to dedicate the work to her 
most gracious Majesty the Queen ; a graceful act 
on his part, and one which, we think, must be 
gratifying to the Sovereign. 

"When at Munich the other day, we were for- 
tunate enough to see, at the house of the en- 
graver, two of the large original drawings already 
executed for the sei'ies, and which are now being 
transferred to the metal plate. They are in black 
chalk, and about four feet in height ; a size suffi- 
cient to enable the artist to maintain a bold 
outline, and to allow him the freedom of hand 
which to one who, like Kaulbach, is accustomed 
to such large proportions, is an indispensable ne- 
cessity. They illustrate two different moments 
in “ The Tempest.” The one is taken from the 
second scene of the second act, where Stephano, 
bottle in hand, and “ half seas over,” encounters 
Caliban ; who, after having tasted of the liquor 
which he proclaims “ not earthly,’’ and crawling 
before the jolly stranger, says — 

* ‘ I ’ll kiss thy foot ; I '11 sweat* myself thy subject.” 

The monster is represented on all fours, with 
outstretched neck and upturned visage, advanc- 
ing towards Btephano, who, hugging his bottle, 
and with, countenance overflowing with merri- 
ment at the drollness of his position, and at his 
own invention of being “the man in the moon 
when time was,” seems to have no thought as to 
how the strange adventure is to end. Trincnlo, 
on the contrary, creeps along at the side of his 
diTinken comrade, farthest removed fiom Cali- 
ban, whom he eyes suspiciously ; for though he 
had discovered him to be “aveiy shallow mon- 
ster, a most poor credulous monster,” it is still 
very evident that he is “ afeard of him,” and 
prefers to have the person of devil-may-caro 
Stephano between ** the strange fish ” and 
himself. 

The figure of Caliban is excellent. Though a 
monster, he is not revoltingly monstrous. It is 
not a shape without any trace of humanity, as re- 
presented hithei’to, for “ moon calf” as he is, it 
even struck Stephano that he still could speak 
“ our language bub it is a human form in its 
most abject state, and there is enough of morfea- 
tality in the creature to warrant Trinculo’s opi- 
nion that he is “ no fish, but an islander that 
hath lately suffered by a thunderbolt.” Kaul- 
bach, instead of marking his degraded condition 
by brute form and loathsome ugliness, has under- 
taken to do this by the expression of his counte- 
nance, and has succeeded. It was a hold attempt. 

To mark the working of human sentiments in 
one who at the same time is to be shown as 
having lost all claim upon humanity, is indeed 
no trifling undertaking. A scaly fish-skin hangs 
over his grovelling body, sufficiently indicative 
how little he is removed from the beasts of the 
earth. In the face are preserved only the worst 
attributes of humanity — sensuality and cringing 
fear ,* and though the face is human, it is asto- 
nishing how the lust and dread visible upon it 
are made to stamp him an animal of very lowest 
grade. Though so abject, he is too, as idiots 
often are, a mcious monster. 

In the grass near Caliban is a sort of newt ; 
a strange, prickly-backed creature, and with, its 
points tormenting the poor wretch as it passes 
by him; the circumstimee of the reptile not 
running from CaKban, as it would naturally do 
from man, but approaching and looking at him 
familiarly, seeming to infficate a near affinity 
between the island monster and the other ani- 
mals, and to point him out as on a level with 
themselves. 

Such is the scene that takes place on earth. 

But above in the air are figures the very reverse 
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Ariel, soaring buoyantly over tlie giound, ana 

sS ‘bruder the Bh^wraok™“om® On Tuesday, the 24th of April the oomoil and 

pX Hero are the fairy beings that do Pros- officers of the Az-tymon met the subscribers, 
Sbehe 3 ts,borneuponthe clouds, andmaking aooorffing to amual custom, to read their report 
Uieir own music; not mere round inaaumate and draw for tl^ prizes. By permission of Mr. j 
faced cbembs, but an active group, each busy Buckstoue, tlie Haymarket Theatre was tlie place 
member of which is at work in his own way, and appointed for the occasion, and so numerous 
showing by his expresaiye countenance, his full was the assemblage, that any area of more limited 
enfovmenfc of the fun, or possessing at least’ extent had been insufficient. The hour named 
some marked feature that gives him a decided for the commencement of the business was 
identity twelve, but the chair was not taken until after 

It neede hardly to he obserred that these that time, and then at a few minutes’ notice, by 
forms, beautiful as they are, are rendered Mr. Hope, who Hndly consented to fill the 


more fairy-hkc by contrast with the material 
natures over which they are hovering. 

In the second drawing, the moment chosen is 
that when Miranda addresses to Ferdinand the 
words 

“If you’ll sib down, 

I ’ll bear the logs awhile : pray give me that; 

I '11 carry it to the pile.” 


chair in the absence of Lord Monteagle, who, it 
was understood, was to have presided. Mr. 
Hope said, in order that the business for the 
discharge of which they were then assembled 
might not be impeded, he had been requested 
to occupy the chair, of the duties of which he 
would endeavour to acquit h i m self imtil the 
arrival of Lord Monteagle. Mr, Godwin, on 


On the ground at Miranda’s feet lies her dis- being requested to read the report, entered^ at 


taff, which had fallen there os she rose in her 
anxious haste to relieve the prince of his burden. 
Her arms are outstretched to take the log, and 
to them, in her hands, even, and fingers is ex- 
pression, answering to the feelings stirrmg 
within her bosom. In so pure a nature conceal- 


once upon the expenses of the past year, which 
were detailed item by item. The nurnher of 
subscribers was 14,304, and in mentioning the 
presentation engravings, besides Chalon’s “Water 
Party,” there was in progress a work which we 
have for some time known — a landscape — ^the 


ment is unknown ; and her sweet face already production of Sir Edwin Landseer and Sir W. 
shows, with winning openness, the budding love Callcott, and now in the hands of Mr, Willmore, 
and the tender sympathy which the succeeding the engraver. The best thanks of the society 
dialogue discloses. She is the very personifica- were due to their colonial agents, who had been 
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tion of peerless maidenhood. There is grace — 
feminine grace — in her whole stature : her coun- 
tenance realises at once that ideal of “plain and 
holy innocence,” which asks, 

“ Do you love me? 

I am your wife if you will marry mo.” 

In Miranda and Ferdinand all is warmth, and 
love, and youthful wonder. Each seems moving 
in a world os yet unknown, and unable to com- 
prehend their new dehght and joy. There is a 


most active in promoting the interests of the 
institution. In Boston, in America, there were 
265 subscribers, in Hobart Town 236, but from 
Melbourne, the golden city, only 50 guineas. 
The prize bronzes and statuettes had been sent 
to the Paris Exhibition, and the engravings 
would be sent by the engravers themselves. 
The war in which we were now engaged must 
be attended with a great amount of evil, hut it 
had been productive of one great benefit, that 
of cementing between ourselves and France a 


luxuriance of the South in the hyacinths and union and cordiality which even forty years of 


other fiowera springing up at their feet, and 
hanging in festoons around them. All nature 


peace had failed to produce ; and, as an instance 
of the advance of the taste for Art, the subscrip- 


is expanding in richest beauty, sunny and geni^ tions of this year allowed a great increase. A 
as the happy feelings that are unfolding in their feature in the celebz’ation of genius was a 
ovto hearts.^ To the left, at some distance from proposition for medals in honour of Sir John 


this charming group, Prospero is seen, The Vailbrugh, Gainsborough, and Sir William 
calm, of age, and the tranquillity of conscious Chambers, Among the subscribers to the Art- 
power, pervade his taU commanding figure. He Union were many who had supported the insti- 
stands erect just^ within ^ the portico of his tntion for several years, and to each of these suh- 
dwelling, from which, as with one hand he puts scribers the council, being anxious to testify 
aside the curtain, he gazes fixedly, yet benignly, their sense of such support, proposed a prize 
Ofl'ijffis should bo awarded. Believing it to be im- 

Of two most me aSJSL/" Pf promote as far as possible, pubHc 

education m Art, the council thmk it most 
The Ionic columns at the portal, between desirable that the Poyal Academy should be 
which the father stands, add considerably to his memorialised- to throw open their exhibition, if 
solemn imposing dignity ; indeed the whole of not gintuitously, at least at a reduced charge, to 
that side of the picture balances most happily, by afford the lower classes an opportunity of un- 
its restful air, the hvely impulse and yearnings provement from the purest sources we can com- 


which form the very atmosphere of the other 
part. 

Here too are spirits in the air above the tree- 
tops ; and one is seen peeping roguishly down- 
wards at the pah below him, whose arch face 


mand. The Crystal Palace, as a great museum 
of public instruction, has advanced the taste 
and knowledge of the people far beyond what 
could have been hoped for or expected by any 
other means. FTowhere more impressively than 


tells us ho enjoys nob a little his discovery of there can lessons be inculcated from the disin- 
their love. A genuine Kaulbach episode ; intro- terred magnificence of Nineveh, the imperish- 
duced, however, with his usual grace and able grandeur of Egypt, or the captivating 


aptness. 


beauties of Moorish, ' Byzantine, and Mediseval 


i Having come thus far in our description, it just architecture, with aU the variety of ornamenta- 
occurs to us, that these two drawings contain tion prevailing from the earliest classic times 
together, and in an eminent degree, all those to our own. Other circumstances connected 
qualities which we, at the beginning of this with the improvement of public taste having 
paper, alluded to as the especial attributes of been reviewed in the report, Mr. Hope moved 
Kaulbach’s genius. In saying what we did, we its adoption, which motion was seconded and 
spoke generally, and without at all intending to carried. The thanks of the society to Mr, 
make it bear on the particular illustrations of Godwin and Mr. Pooock were proposed by Mr. 
which we wish to give an account. , Phipps, which having been suitably acknow- 

We have but one word more to say ; to express ledged, thanks were also voted to Mr. Buckstone 
the wish that it^ghtbe found possible to enable for having accorded the use of the theatre for 
an English public to enjoy and profit by a sight the occasion. 

of these drawings. For carefully as the engrav- We are much 'pleased to know that, notwith- 
may bo executed, there is always a wide standing the unfavourable aspect of the times, 
differmice between an outline^ produced thus, there has been a considerable increase to the 
and one m which the every feeling of the master subscriptions this year. In our next number 
snows it^lf as Ihnb or countenance grows we shall be able to give a list of the pictures 
beneath. hi& totioh, 0. B. selected by the prize-holders. 


ABT IN THE PEOYINOES. 


Glasgow. — ^We have been much pleased with . 
the perusal of an address, recently delivered in 
Glasgow, by Mr. C. H. Wilson, A.K.S.A., before 
the memhei'3 of the Architectural Institute of Scot- 
land. The subject relates to ‘‘The Formation of 
Provincial Museums and Collections of Art,” one 
with which the moral and intellectual progress of 
any people is so intimately associated. This is so 
self-evident, that Mr. 'Wilson scarcely deemed it 
necessary to allude to it, his observations being 
principally directed to the meagre exhibitions in 
our provincial towns in comparison with what may 
he seen in those of the continent ; the injudicious 
and often indiscriminate assemblage of objects, and 
the difficulty which the people, wno ought to con- 
stitute the majority of visitors, find' in studying 
such as objects for the pmpose of instruction. 
Every college, the lecturer very properly argues, 
ought to contain a museum of .Art, and such 
museums might readily be established by means of 
copies of pictures, and caBts of sculptured works of 
alt kinds : these would he sufficiently good for 
study. The same observations will apply to muni- 
cipal museums, especially in those towns where the 
‘manufacturing arts are carried on : in such locali- 
ties, the natui'e of the manufactures must be a 
guide in the selection of appropriate objects: but 
nowhere ought the best examples of pure and high 
Art to he omitted, inasmuch as “ the whole history 
of Art ^ows us that the minor branches of design 
have flourished, or the reverse, precisely in the 
ratio of the influence of the high class artiBts upon 
them, and the union between them.” The ques- 
tion of provincial museums is progressing, of this 
we have little doubt j and we trust the time is not 
very far distant when, if the blessings of peace 
should happily be restored to Europe, a museum of 
Art will be found in every city and important town 
in the United Eingdom. 

Manchestee.— The annual meeting of those in- 
terested in the Manchester School of Art took place 
at the beginning of the past month. In the coui’so 
of the preliminaiy observations made by Mr. T. 
Bazley, the chairmonj he remarked that “ differ- 
ences continued to exist between the Department 
of Art in London, and the committee of this school, 
but at the present moment these differences were 
in a state of abeyance, and the committee were 
steadily endeavoining to carry out the suggestions 
that had been made to them by the London depart- 
ment, being perfectly willing to adopt any sugges- 
tion that would lead to an improvement in the 
management of the aflairs of the school,” The 
financial position of the school is at the present 
time somewhat embarrassed by a debt of nearly 
400Z., arising chiefly from the expenses incurred in 
the re-arrangement of the large portion of the 
Koyal Institution which the school now occupies, 
in the formation of class rooms and offices, in the 
removal, restoration, painting, and repairs of fur- 
uitui’G, casts, models, &c., and in the remounting 
of the drawings, fee., used by the pupils. The 
number of students entered upon the hooks dni’ing 
, the last sessional year is 721. The satisfactory 
practical working of the school may be infeired 
fi'om a paragraph in the report of Mi'. J. A. Ham- 
meiMey, the head master, which, after a tabular 
statement of the occupations of those who have 
received instruction in the classes, says, “I am 
convinced that a lai’ge portion of oui' artizan 
students are receiving both large consideration and 
augmented remuneration from their employers, in 
consequence of the knowledge of Ai't obtained here 
being available iu the several trades and occupa- 
tions followed Iw them.” 

Chester. — Mr. E. A. Davidson, head master of 
the Government School of Design in Chester, has 
been lectui'ing in that city, taldng for his subiect, 
“ The History of Ornamental Art,” which he illns- 
ti’ated by numerous casts and poiychi'omatio deco- 
rations, as well as by drawings, and models in clay 
executed before his audience. The inliabitants of 
Chester reside in a city remarkably rich in curious 
and beautiful domestic architectural features, and 
such a lecture as was delivered to them cannot but 
have proved peculiarly interesting. "W e are pleased 
to seo gentlemen occupying the position which Mi*. 
Davidson does, lending his aid, apart fi’om his 
ordinary duties, to spread a knowledge and a love 
of Art among those with whom he dwells. 

SouTHAaiPTON. — A School of Ai’t and Design has 
recently been opened in this lai’gely increasing towi, 
once only known as a fasbionablG wateiing-^laGe, 
but now a thriving commercial port. Mr. G. Scharf 
delivered on this occasion the opening address, which 
was a general review of the advantages of a know- 
ledge of Art, with especial reference to Greek and 
early Christian Art and architectiu’e, and illustrated 
by diagrams, The meeting afterwai’ds examined 


the casts aaid models arranged for tlie occasion by 
Mr. Baker, the master of the school, who explained 
the purpose and meaning of each object or article 
of interest. According to the report, the school is 
intended to be self-supporting. The master is to 
receive 100/, a year, to he paid hy half the fees 
received fi-om pupils. The whole yearly outlay will 
be 150/. The master, by his engagement with the 
Gfovemment Department of Science and Art, is hound 
to teach four parochial schools, each school to pay 
5/. a year : this (20/. a year) will help to Hquidate 
the expenses. 

EniNBiraGH. — The statue of Lord de£Q.*ey, by 
John Steell, E.S.A., Edinhnrgh, has been placed 
in the Great Hall of the Parliament House ; it is 
a worthy companion to the noble statues by Boubi- 
liac and Chanti’ey, which adorn that q^uaint and 
imposing apartment. J efld’ey is seated in a judicial 
chaii’, the judge’s rohes indicating his legm posi- 
tion, while his acute and intellectual countenance, 
animated as if engaged in some favourite specula- 
tion, proclaims at once the profound judge and the 
brilliant essayist. The figure is above life size, and 
is cut from a single block of statuary marble. The 
IBceness is admirable, the attitude easy, hut dignified, 
the drapery classic, yet familiar, and the whole, as 
a work of art, highly creditable to the eminent 
sculptor, who has already emiched his native city, 
as well as some of our national edifices in London, 
with so many beautiful productions. 


BEITISH INBUSTBIES. 

No. III.-~MACHINBRT— THE BTBAM-ENGINE. 


Other nations may fairly enter into com- 
petition with England in the production of 
textile fabrics and fictile manufactures — in 
giving to metal forma for use and orna- 
ment — and in many of the elaborations of 
mechanical skill j but in the construction of 
machinery this country stands pre-eminently 
superior. It is not easy to explain the 
causes which have led to this end ; but it is 
certain that the British people possess some 
remarkable powers of construction. It 
cannot be said that our educational systems 
have trained the minds of our artisans j for 
careful examination will show that, until 
within the past few years, all habits of 
observation and efforts of ingenuity were 
subdued in the child, and a most artificial 
method substituted for the natural one. In 
spite of this, all our most remarkable 
machines— those wonderful combinations 
which have given immortality to the names 
of Arkwright, and of Watt, and of many 
othei’s — have been invented. 

As examples, let us briefly examine what 
we know of the youth of the two men we 
have named. 

Bichard Arkwright was the youngest son 
of thirteen children. His parents were 
oor, and the boy was brought up to be a 
arber. On this, one of his biographers 
remai’ks truly, that it was an occupation 
which could afford but little promise of 
distinction ; and it is probable that, had 
he continued to follow that business, the 
powers of mind which he exhibited, and to 
which his great success in life must be 
attributed, would have lain dormant, or 
might have been stifled by the petty cares 
attendant upon a low and precarious pro- 
fession.” Eventually, Arkwright quitted 
his trade as a barber, and became a dealer 
in hair. He appears to have devised new 
methods for dressing the hair, and for 
dyeing it, after which he sold it to the wig- 
makers. 

Perpetual motion was at this time excit- 
ing the attention of ingenious minds ; and, 
in the attempt to solve this problem, many ! 
ingenious devices were made. As at the 
jDresent time, the application of electricity 
as a motive power engages the attention of 
many, who, regardless of the laws by which 
this force is regulated, attempt to apply it 
by various ingenious methods, all doomed to 
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end in failure, so the dreams of establishing 
an unvarying and undecaying motion ex- 
hausted the powers of some of the choice 
spunts of the last century. 

Arkwright devoted considerable attention 
to machines for maintaining perpetual 
motion. In this, of course, he, like every 
other schemer, failed; but it led him to 
endeavour to meet the want of the time — 
the construction of machines for spiiming 
cotton. The success of his attempts are 
well known. The magnificent mills of 
Manchester and other places in the midland 
coimties attest the comprehensive character 
and the indomitable energy of the barber of 
Preston, who conquered every difficulty, 
placed himself at the head of the cotton 
trade of England, became high sheriff of 
Derbyshire, and was knighted by his king. 

James "Watt was so poorly placed in his 
early days, that we fiud him, as he himself 
tells us, ‘‘lodging under the roof of his 
master, but not receiving from him any of 
his hoard. The cost of nis food was in all 
but eight shillings a-week, and lower than 
I this he cannot reduce without 'pinching his 
At this time Watt appears to have 
I been severely worked, for £e tells us he 
I “ was thankful enough to get to bed, with 
I his body wearied and his hand shaking 
from ten hours’ hard work.” 

As a boy, we learn that Watt speculated, 
in the presence of his aunt, Miss Muirhead, 
on the phenomenon of the condensation of 
steam in a separate condenser. Thus early 
appears to have generated the idea, by the 
full development of which, in after years, 
Watt effected the great revolution of the 
world. Here were two of our greatest 
inventors struggling long, in the full con- 
sciousness of their own powers, — ^rejected 
by their brethren, and treated as visionary 
schemers, but struggling still, we disco- 
ver them eventually winning the highest 
honours, and receiving the homage of a 
world. 

While collecting, washing, cleaning, and 
dyeing hair, one man was brooding over 
embryo thoughts, which, when eventually 
developed, gave to his country the means 
of manufacturing for the world. While in 
the recesses of a workshop, within the pre- 
cincts of the TJniversity of Glasgow, another 
was filing brass and turning iron, his 
thoughts were quickening into life, and 
giving gradually form and fashion to a vast 
machine which was to advance civilisation 
with a tenfold speed, and to carry Christi- 
anity and all its ameliorating influences 
from continent to continent, and to the 
remotest islands of the seas. 

Before the time of Watt, the power of 
steam was known. Hiero, of Syracuse, 
120 years before the Christian era, devised 
a machine in which steam was employed 
upon the principle of its recoil. In the 
days of ignorance and superstition, we find 
the priests availing themselves of the know- 
ledge they possessed of the powers of the 
vapour of water to impress and terrify the 
worshippers in their temples. In 1543, 
Blasco de Garay proposed to Charles Y. of 
Spain to propel vessels by a machine which 
be had invented, even in time of calm, 
without oars or sails. One experiment was | 
tried, but as it was not repeated we may 
suppose it to have been a failure. Solomon de 
Cans, engineer and architect to Louis XIII. 
of France, was the author of a work called 
“ Les Raisons des forces Mouvantes^ avec di- 
verses Machines tant 'utiles que plaisantes^'* 
In this book he describes several experi- 
ments on the vapour of water ; but, through- 
out, the force he obtains he refers to the 
force of air exhaled firom the water. 
Branca, and Worcester, and Morland, and 
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Papin, with many others, worked with the 
same idea ; but in no one case did they 
succeed in practically applying steam as a 
motive powei\ Papin, indeed, advanced 
much nearer than any other man to the 
construction of a steam engine, by producing 
a vacuum under the piston, which had been 
raised in the cylinder by the steam. This 
will be found fully detailed ’in Papin’s 
work, ^^Recueil de diverses Pieces fouchant 
quelqiies nouxelles Machines.'"'* The following 
passage is so remarkable, that we cannot 
avoid quoting it ; — 

“I have endeavoured to attain this end 
(the production of a vacuum in the cylin- 
der) in another way. As water has the 
property of elasticity when converted into 
steam by heat, and afterwards of being so 
completely recondensed by cold, that there 
does not remain the least appearance of 
this elasticity, I have thought that it 
would not he difficult to work machines in 
which, by means of a moderate heat, and at 
a small cost, water might produce that 
perfect vacuum which has vainly been sought 
by means of gunpowder.” 

Papin had seized on the correct idea ; 
but he wanted skill for devising easy means 
of applying this idea with any practical 
advantage. Captain Thomas Savery, who 
appears to have been unacquainted with 
the labours of Papin, devised an engine in 
which a vacuum was produced by cooling 
the cylinders in which steam was collected, 
and into this, as the steam was condensed, 
water rushed. Savery wrote a work, called 
the Miners'" Friendf in which he points 
out the advantages to be derived from the 
use of his engine in drawing water from the 
mines ; and he appears to have applied one 
or two of his engines for that purpose — > 
raising 'loater, as he describes it, bg the im- 
pellent force of fire. The defects of this 
engine were many. Newcomen, a black- 
smith of Dartmouth, in Devonshire, who 
had, it appears, seen some of Savery’s 
engines, was led to improve on it ; and he 
devised means for throwing a jet of cold 
water into the cylinder when full of steam, 
under the piston. By this the steam was 
condensed, and the piston then descended 
by the pressure of the atmosphere. New- 
comen’s invention was a great step ; and 
many atmospheric engines of this descrip- 
tion were constructed, some of which exist 
in this country to the present day. 

The atmospheric engine was greatly im- 
roved by Beighton, Brindley, and Smeaton, 
lit still it was an exceedingly imperfect 
machine. 

All the advances hitherto had been the 
result of purely empirical experiment, and 
advances made in this way are ever slow, 
Watt came at last with his large mind, and 
having been enabled to attend some of 
Dr. Black’s lectures on heat, he commenced 
his investigations by ascertaining with great 
precision the quantity of heat necessary to 
convert a given quantity of water into 
steam, and all the physical conditions con- 
nected with its development and its con- 
densation. Dr. Bobison has, in a very in- 
teresting manner, told us the story of Watt’s 
progress, and from it we learn that every 
step he made was based upon the purest 
induction. It was a process of advance- 
ment constantly based upon the discovery of 
preceding truths. Each step was made 
secure before an attempt was made to ad- 
vance to a higher step. In a recently-pub- 
lished work, ‘‘ The Origin and Progress of 
the Mechanical Inventions of James Watt,” 
by Mr. Muirhead, this can be most satisfac- 
torily traced ; and it is curious to read of 
the full development of the great idea, which 
enabled Watt to construct a true steam 
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engine, as ifc were Iby one impulse. Dr. 
JRobison writes, — 

the breaking-np of the college, I 
went to the country. About a fortnight 
after this, I came to town, and went to have 
a chat with Mr. Watt, and to communicate 
to him some observations I had made on 
Desagulier’s and Belidor’s account of the 
steam-engine. I came into Mr. Watt’s 
parlour without ceremony, and found him 
sitting before the fire, having lying on his 
knee a little tin cistern, which he was look- 
ing at. I entered into conversation on what 
we had been speaking of at last meeting — 
something about steam. All the while, Mr. 
Watt kept looking at the fire, and laid 
the cistern at the foot of his chair. At last 
he looked at me, and said briskly, Won 
need not fas/i yourself any more about that, 
man ; I have now made an engine that 
shall not waste a particle of steam. It 
shall all be boiling hot ; ay, and hot water 
injected if I please,’ ” 

It is not our purpose to enter, in this 
place, into any detailed description of any 
particular engine ; from time to time, in 
describing the advances of our industries, 
it will become necessary to describe the 
machines by wliich they have been aided. 
Begarding this as an introductory chapter 
to this important branch of our manufac- 
tures, we purpose only dealing with those 
general laws by which not only the steam- 
engine, but every application of power must 
be regulated. 

It is important to remember that man 
cannot create force. That is, he cannot de- 
velop any power for the production of a 
mechanical effect, except at the destruction 
of some existing form of matter. 

Wind and water, fiowing in obedience to 
certain great natural laws, may be at once 
employed to turn the sails or move the 
wheels of mills. These are natural forces, 
which, man can only employ as he finds 
them ; but by attending to the laws of 
gravitation, and of hydro-dynamics, he is 
enabled to obtain great results. 

If, however, man desires to employ the 
force of his own muscles, or that of any 
animal, say a horse, under his control, he 
soon learns two facts. One is, that the con- 
tinuance of the effort to produce mechanical 
force is exhaustive ; that he cannot himself 
continue his work, nor can he urge the 
horse beyond certain limits. By every im- 
pulse, a portion of muscle has changed its 
form, and unless a supply of food is taken or 
given to the animal, and rest enjoyed for a 
period sufficiently long to enable the pro- 
cess of assimilation to be completed, no 
more work can be done. For every pound 
weight lifted by the force of a man or of a 
horse, an equivalent of muscle has changed 
its form. Therefore horse-power or man- 
power cannot be sustained unless fuel be 
put into the stomach, in the same manner 
as we would supply coal to the boiler of a 
steam-eDgine. In a steam-engine, whether 
we employ it for driving machinery, for 
pumping water from our deep mines, for 
urging the ship over the wide ocean, or the 

locomotive on tlie far-extending rail, a 

given weight of coal produces a given result 
and no more. The quantity of heat libe- 
rated during the combustion of one pound 
of coal is a constant quantity for coal of the 
same chemical composition. This heat is 
capable of evaporating a certain quantity of 
water, and the steam thus formed at the 
^pense of the heat is the power we employ. 
This power is a measured quantity, and, 
■wm a theoretically perfect engine, a thing 
wmeh we can never arrive at in practice, it 
vronld not be possible' to obtain more than a 
certain quantity of work, that work being 


exactly measured by the coal consumed. 
An engine on a railway would, we will sup' 
pose, be propelled ten miles by the combus- 
tion of exactly ten pounds of coal ; if we 
desired to drive it twenty, it is quite evident 
by- this rule that twenty pounds of coal 
would be required. Not only is this true 
as regards distance, but it is curiously true 
in respect to time. Our locomotive would, 
we win imagine, perform its journey of ten 
miles in half an hour. We desire that it 
shall traverse the same space in fifteen 
minutes. To do this, of course, all the 
parts of the machine must move with double 
velocity, or be urged with twice the force. 
To do this, therefore, it will become neces- 
sary to burn as much coal again, or twenty 
pounds, as were employed to move the 
engine at the lower speed. This is the 
great law upon which depends every appli- 
cation of force, and where it is not properly 
studied by the constructor of machines, he 
fails to produce the desired end. The con- 
ditions of the ordinary mechanical powers 
need scarcely be named here. The lever, 
the screw, and the inclined plane are not 
contrivances for increasing any power, but 
for distributing it over space and time. 
Owing to the neglect of these first principles, 
we find men continually making the most 
lamentable blunders. Perpetual motion 
was tbe dream of young and ill-educated 
mechanics ; and the application of electro- 
magnetism as a motive power, as it has 
hitherto been attempted, has constantly 
betrayed the ignorance of the projectoi's of 
those laws by which the force is produced 
in the Voltaic battery. This is a subject 
which may form the subject of some future 
papei'. B. Hunt. 


OBITHABY. 


3m. JOHN WILSON. 

This veteran mai-ine and landscape painter, one 
of the founders of the Biitish Artists’ Society, died 
at his residence, at Folkstone, on the 29 th of April, 
at the advanced age of 81. We hope to supply 
some notice of his life in our next number. 


sin. JOSEPH hhodes. 

^ The local papers have recently devoted a con- 
siderable space to the biography Of this artist, -who 
died at Leeds on the 7th of April, and who, for 
more than ht^ a century, has held a prominent 
place among tne artists and Art-teachers of York- 
shii'e. Mr. Rhodes was a native of Leeds, and was 
apprenticed to a house-painter in that town ; at the 
expiration of his term of servitude, he came to 
London, and was employed in the estabHahment of 
a japanner, in decorating articles of finniture. He 
was subsequently engaged by M. San Jusse to assist 
in the chramatic ornamentation of architecture in 
the mansions of the wealthy. In Ms leisui-e houi’s 
from_ these engagements, he occupied himself in 
acq^uiiing a more intimate knowledge of drawing 
and. painting, for which pui’poso he entered the 
schools of the Royal Academy, when West and 
Fuseli were superintending the studies there. He 
also designed and made drawings for the best wood- 
engravers of that time, and was offered an engage- 
ment by the managers of Drmy Lane Theatre, then 
perhaps in its most flourisMng condition, as scene- 
ainter and decorator j but his contract with M. 
an Jusse compelled mm to decline its accoptanco. 
Having maiTied while in London, the delicate state 
of his wffe’s health compelled them to quit the 
rnetropolis, and return to Leeds, where he estab- 
lished a school for drawing, which existed for forty 
TCars ; among Ms scholars, we are told, have been 
F. Robinson, Topham, Atkinson, Cromek, &c. &c. 
“So numerous,” says the JSmers/ield GlironicU. 
“were the pupils instructed by Idr. Rhodes, and 
so long contmued Ms services in tMs branch, that 
he has been emphatically designated the ‘ Father 
of Art in Yorkshn’e.’ ” 

The artistic talents of Mr. Rhodes are said to 
have been — ^for we must plead ignorance of them — 
very varied ; figures, lan^capes, fruit, and flowers 
were produced by Ms pencil with success. 


THE NYMPH OF THE BHINE. 

PROM THE STATUE BY SOHWANTHALEB. 


When Schwanthaler died, in 1848, the modern 
German school of sculpture lost one of its most 
distinguished artists, and one who had perhaps 
done more than any other sculptor to ornament 
his country with fine examples of his art : his 
works Are as multitudinous as they are diversi- 
fied in character j — busts, medallions, bas-reliefs, 
single figures, colossal groups, fountains, and 
sepulchral monuments, resulted from bis unwea- 
ried labours. Eleven years ago, speaking of 
what he had accomplished up to that period, 
1844, we thus wrote: — “We cannot avoid ex- 
pressing astonishment at the unwearying indus- 
try of this celebrated German sculptor. A list 
of his works during tbe last twelve years is before 
us, and it presents an emphatic commentary on 
the habits and education of tbe German artist. 
We find during this period that the number of 
statues executed by him amounts to 121,' one of 
which, an impersonation of Bavaria, is 62 feet 
high ; his friezes, bas-reliefs, and other plaster 
works, he measures by hundreds of feet, and are 
thus estimated at 660 feet, being upwards of ten 
colossal and life-sized statues, and 41 feet of bas- 
relief per annum, besides a number of busts and 
statues for private individuals. Although the 
designs may have emanated from one head, of 
course no one pair of bands could have got 
through such an amount of work ; indeed, the 
greater part must have been invoked from draw- 
ings and rough clay sketches, by pupils, in the 
manner of the old masters, whom the German 
artists imitate in everything as nearly, as pos- 
sible thus it is that twelve, or even twenty, 
statues could be executed for a Walhalla by one 
sculptor in twelve months, and an inordinate 
quantity of fresco in the same time. There are 
commissions which Herr Schwanthaler does not 
think worth mentioning — speaking only of such 
subjects as would generate enthusiasm, even 
when none existed— men who are the property 
of nations — as Raffaelle, Michael Angelo, Mozart, 
our own Shakspeare, &C. &c.” 

Schwanthaler was bom in Munich, in 1802: 
when he was old enough to take his place among 
the artists of his country, both painting and 
sculpture were experiencing a total revolution, 
attributed to the influence of Cornelius, Overbeck, 

I Thorwaldsen, and others. Schwanthaler lent 
I his powerful aid in the development of the new 
movement, the object of which was to throw off 
the old conventionalities of art — the frigid and 
formal systems to wMch the schools had so long 
adhered — and to replace them by others in wMch 
nature and poetical feeling would have their due 
influence ; such influence is seen in many of his 
allegorical and monumental sculptures. 

His greatest works unquestionably are those 
of a public or national character, executed by 
the commands of the modern Augustus, Louis 
Istj late king of Bavaria, than whom, so far as 
his means extended, a more munificent patron 
of the Fine Arts never existed. The Glyptothe ca 
and the Pinacotheca in Munich bear noble tes- 
timony to the genius and industry of Sebwan- 
thaler. His commissions for pubHc works left 
him but few opportunities for the manifestation 
of his skill in sculptures of a purely ideal nature. 
In Christian Art, as it is called, he did little, 
except four or five statues of the Yirgin, the 
Apostles, &c. The deities, male and* female, of 
Greek mythology off’ered a few subjects on which 
he exercised his chisel for the gallery of the 
Buko of Nassau, who possesses his statues of 
Yenus, Diana, Apollo, Cupid, Bacchus, Pan, &c. &c. 

The very beautiftil figure of “The Nymph 
of the Rhine” was executed for Prince Schwart- 
zenberg, in Vienna : it impersonates a myth 
which is the subject of am old German legend : 
the lady is the syren of the Rhine, who allures 
the boatmen by her music into the rapids with 
which that noble river abounds, and thus effects 
them destruction. She is represented sitting upon 
the fragments of a boat, indicative of the mis- 
chief she has occasioned, and is contemplating a 
monster fish that she uses as her footstool. The 
conception is eminently poetical, and the profile 
of the face singularly lovely. 
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TKE EXHIBITION OE 
AET AND ART-INDUSTRY 
IN PAEIS. 

Ouu visit to Paris, at tbe end of tlie montli of 
April, was a disappointment — a disappointment 
shared with many who were led to expect the 
opening ceremony would have taken place on 
the 1st of May. Only three days before that 
day, the authorities announced the postpone- 
ment of the ceremony — a culpable neglect, for 
which there is no excuse ; inasmuch as it put 
hundreds to useless trouble and expense ; and 
for many weeks previous, it was quite evident 
that the opening could not have taken place. 

. Indeed, while we write, we have strong doubts 
whether this arrangement ought not to be post- 
poned until the 1st of June; and our remarks, 
under present circumstances, must be limited ; 
anything like a detailed criticism of the exhibition 
-being out of the question ; inasmuch as, up to the 
middle of May, “the Palace of Industry” 
was in a state of confused preparation; the 
“ annex ” being only in process of building ; and, 
although the “ Palais de Beaux Arts,” which con- 
tains the paintings and sculpture of several 
nations, was almost completed, it is better to 
postpone for a time comments concerning even 
that department. 

We commence, however, with this number of 
the ATt-Joiirnali an illustrated report of the 
Art-Industry of the Exhibition. As we have 
heretofore explained, we shall continue this 
report monthly during the several coming 
months of the year, paging these pages sepa- 
mtely, so that they may be, if desired, detached 
from the ordinary portions of the journal, to be 
, bound up as a distinct work. The last part will 
, S, ^ contain a somewhat lengthened criticism on the 
' colleotion ; and during the progress of the 
Exhibition, the ArU Journal 'will contain essays 
oh several of the leading departments into which 
the collected industry of all nations ” is 
divided. 

Our readers are aware that the main building 
in Paris is to be permanent. Considered in com- 
parison with our ever-memorable glass structure 
of 1855, it is small and insufficient; but the 
“ annexed ” temporary buildings so largely ex- 
tend the space, that, no doubt, ample room will 
be found for all applicants. 

The English contributors have no reason 
whatever to complain : on the contrary, they 
have been genez*ousl;y dealt with : many have 
had allotted : to them a very large share of the 
nave — lining the principal “ walk” — with “fit- 
tings ” of a promihent character ; and having 
also parts of the best of the galleries. 

It is something to boast of — and the boast is 
perfectly justifiable — that the British portion of 
the exhibition was quite ready, long before the 
preparations of the French ' contributors were 
even in a forward state. Indeed, if the opening 
had taken place on the Ist of May, we should 
have been. “ to time,” so far as our own arrange- 
ments went ; the “ fittings ” alone being back- 
ward ; and these depending entirely on French 
workmen. Moreover, the majority of the ex- 
hibitors were on that day at their post : and. 
when the Emperor and Empress visited the 
exhibition, they saw nearly all the leading manu- 
facturers of England who were contributors, 
standing by their stalls, with their goods un- 
packed, but able to “ show ” at an hour’s notice. 
This is a triumph in which we may glory, with- 
out the fear of dimiuishing that good feeling 
which happily subsists among the contributors 
of the two nations. 

Our “ experience” is indeed more recent than 
that of France ; but that of France is infinitely 
greater.’*^ It is known that, periodically, since 
the commencement of the presenthentury — or 


Tlio present illustrated report is tlie third of the 
3?reuch Exhibitions that we shall have published in the 
Art- Journal; the first was so far back as 1844, when we 
were but commencing our plan of combining the Pine 
Arts with the Industrial Arts in our publication. The 
second was in 1849; our engraved filuatrations even 
then, however, did not number much above one hun- 
dred ; our report on the present occasi6n will, of course, 
be enlarged in proportion to the greater magnitude of 
tho exhibition, and our own increased resources. 


rather, since the close of the last — exhibitions of 
Art Industry have taken place in Paris. They 
consisted, however, exclusively of the product 
tions of France; none but French subjects being 
permitted to contribute. The great example 
introduced by his Royal Highness Prince Albert, 
and the enlightened policy which obtained in 
consequence throughout Europe, have been 
followed by France, in throwing open its doors 
to the producers of all parts of the world ; and 
although the benefits arising from this material 
progress is in some degree marred by the re- 
strictive duties imposed upon imported goods, 
thei’e can be no doubt that the spirit of com- 
petition hereby engendered will act as a salutary 
stimulus in France as it did in England. 

The personal wishes of the Emperor are 
undei^stood to be in favour of that reciprocity 
which is the true basis of power and source of 
wealth ; and it may be reasonably expected, 
that when the French are enabled to take 
clearer views of their own interest — to see more 
distinctly that certain productions may be pur- 
chased of England under far more advantageous 
terms than they can be manufactured in France 
— the natural results will follow, under which a 
narrow and shallow policy must give way ; and 
the markets of Paris will be as open as are those 
of London. The Emperor is, as he ought to be, 
zealous for the supremacy of the country over 
which he so wisely rules ; but his long and in- 
timate intercourse with England must have 
induced Conviction that certain articles of 
British produce would be of immense value to 
F rauce. Happily, a long sustained and cherished 
feeling of jealousy and suspicion has been dis- 
placed by one of. good wilL Happily, inter- 
course, fostered and encouraged by his policy, 
has engendered mutiial esteem and respect. 
And happily, also, the sovereigns of England and 
of France, as well as the people of the two coun- 
tries, are cherishing those feelings of amity, upon 
the continuance of which depends so much of 
good to mankind. 

We have dwelt somewhat more than it was 
our purpose to do, on this topic, because we 
know' that very many of our manufacturers 
drew back from this Exhibition, because no im- 
mediate benefit was to be received by them 
from it. 

Our own impression is 'that the Exhibition 
will not be complete until towards the middle 
of June : no doubt very many of the English 
will visit Paris previously ; while others wUl 
postpone that pleasure until the metropolis of 
France is gladdened by the presence of our own 
Queen and her illustrious consort. Those whose 
leading object is to examine the Exhibition will, 
perhaps, find the month of July the fittest for 
their purpose. And they need not be deterred 
by the apprehension that lodgings — either private 
or at hotels — ^will be either scarce or costly. 
Unfortunately, the railway companies do not 
intend to issue “return tickets,” or any tickets 
at reduced prices. This evil will have the effect 
of seriously diminishing the number of English 
visitors ; it is a policy most xmwise,* 

If, however, the “ Palace of Industry ” is as 
yet very incomplete, the “ Palais des Beaux 
Arts ” has been for some weeks so completely 
arranged, that the opening might have taken 
place satisfactorily any time after the Isb of May. 

The “hanging” of the British pictures was 
confided to Mr. Redgrave, Mr, Creswiok, Mr. 
Warren, and Mr. Hnrlstone; and it ia only 
justice to these gentlemen to say they have dis- 
charged the very difficult and important duty 
confided to them in a manner which does them 
infinite credit, and cannot fail to give very 


^ Our readers are awax’e tkat the journey from 
London to Paris ia now easily and comfortably made 
between sunrise and sunset of a summer’s day, the 
usual and best route being by Polkstono and Boulogne ; 
at Boulogne, the utmost courtesy is shown at the 
Custom-house, but ai'raugements are, we undeistand, 
to be made for examining luggage in Paris — a comfort 
to the English voyagcur. At Folkstone, we desire to 
recommend to those who have confidence in us, Mr, 
Paullcner, as the Customs agent ; he is always in attend- 
ance on the arrival of the packets, and is a gentleman 
on whom entire dependence may be placed. All the 
traveller need do, on, returning firom Paris, is to liaud 
to Ml’. Faulkner his keys and tho number that cor- 
responds with his packages— giving himself no further 
trouble. 


general satisfaction to the several artists whose 
works are here collected. The only pictures not 
advantageously hung ai’e those of the “ hangers,” 

Already the collection has created a great 
sensation in Paris : even now, the prejudice 
which so long existed against British Art, Is con- 
siderably shaken; and we cannot doubt that 
ultimately it will be removed altogether. 

Our readers are aware that the vei-y best 
pictures of our school — so foi', that is to say, as 
our living masters are concerned — have been 
gathered from private galleries. Her Majesty 
and the Prince have set the example by lending 
many of their most valuable works. 

It is not our intention to describe this collec- 
tion minutely ; but we shall endeavour to obtain 
the opinions of French writers on the subject, 
and submit these opinions to our readers. 

The examples of British sculpture have been 
admirably arranged by Mr. Bell. Thei’e is no 
one to whom the task could have been intrusted 
with greater confidence in the issue. He has 
been supplied with good materials, and the 
result wUl unquestionably be to obtain honour 
for our school. 

As we have said, any report of the Exhibition 
at this moment must necessarily be inconclusive 
and unsatisfactory, aud we therefore prefer 
merely to announce the opening — ^which, took 
place on the 15th of May — postponing to our 
next a more detailed account of the particulars. 

The “ opening ” was rendered imposing by the 
presence of the officei’s of state, and a “ bevy of 
faire ladies,” who attended on the Emperor aud 
Empress. 

Aji address was presented to his Majesty by 
the Prince Napoleon ; to which his Majesty gave 
a brief reply. 

Immediately after which, the exhibitors “ set 
to work ” with their arrangements ; and, as we 
have intimated, about the middle of June, tho 
Exhibition may be expected to be complote, 


ART m CONTINENTAL STATES. 


Pahis. — ^The excitement caused by the arbitrary 
proceedings of the juries, both Ai’tistic and Indus- 
trial, is subsiding, although the matter is deeply 
felt by the artists and manufactm'ers. The only 
topics of conversation here now are concerning 
Sebastopol and the Exhibition; the latter being 
treated with indifference hy a great number of 
persons, from the unsatisfactory manner in which 
it has hitherto been conducted; several of tho 
first-rate monufaetm’ers do not intend to exhibit, 
and many of the best artists, both painters and 
sculptors, have been rejected. — An exhibition of 
artistic works is about to be opened at the Jardin 
d’Hiver, in the Champs Elysees. — Sales are going 
foiwai’d; that of M. Crozatier, sculptor and manu- 
facturer of bronzes, produced 160,000 f. ; he left 
his native town (Buy) a fountain valued at200,000f. ; 
also 100, 000 f. to establish a museum. That of Eaoul 
Rochette, the well-known author, included many 
splendid antiquities ; this gentleman was perpetual 
Secretary to tho Acadeinie des Inscriptions et 
Belles Lettres; he was also Conservator of the 
Antiques in the Bibliotheque, and Professor of 
Archeology. The sale consisted of splendid books 
and antiquities; the books produced 50,000 f. ; the 
medals 27,000 f. — Death has recently deprived us of 
Jean Baptist© Isabey, who, at the age of 88, died 
full of honours : he long held the honouinble place 
of first miniature-painter of tho French school; he 
was Commander of the Legion of Honour : he painted 
all the celebrities of the empire. M. Eugene Isabey, 
the marine-pamter, is Ms son, — It is said Madame 
Rosa Bonheur has sold her “Horse Market” for 
40, 000 f, — ^Anew colossal statue of Joan of Arc has 
been inaugurated at Orleans. — ^The painting pre- 
sumed to be Iw Leonardo da ‘Vinci, sold for 16,500 f., 
iu the sale of M. GoUot’s collection, and was said 
to have been resold to the Prince Jerome : this is 
not true, it was bought by M. Thibaudeau, jun. 
This paintmg was originally purchased by M. Gollot 
in Italy for 85,000 f., and is attributed by many to 
Bernardo Luini. 

Amsterdam. — On the 10th of February last, the 
litliographer Eierdorff died at the age oi seventy- 
eight. He was perhaps the oldest lithographer in 
Europe, having been a friend and pupil of Lennc- 
f elder. In 1 828 he founde d the Typographical Insti- 
tute at Ghent, and established a similar society also 
at the Hague, where he resided with his two sons. 
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EXHIBITION OF PICTURES OF THE 
FBENCH SCHOOL, 

The Second Annual Exliibition of Frencli 
Pictures, which is now open at No. 121, 
Pall Mall, contains only two hundred and 
four works, but some of them are works of 
the most distinguished painters of the 
school, as Ingres, Horace Yernet, Delaroehe, 
Ary Scheifer, &c. &c. Of Delaroehe there 
are two examples, Lord Strafford going to 
Execution,^’ and “The Agony of Christ in 
the Garden.’* The former work is, as is 
well known, the property of the Duke of 
Sutherland ; the latter is a picture not so 
well known in England. We do not think 
Delai’oehe’s conception of the Saviour for- 
tunate. The picture by Ingres^ is the 
stoi-y of Francesca da Rimini,” from the 
Fifth Canto of Dante’s Inferno j the work 
is small and will surprise those who know 
nothing of the painter, by its dry cinque- 
cento manner. There are two pictures 
by Horace Yernet, ** Joseph sold by his 
Brethren,” and “Yictoria, a Peasant Girl 
of Albano.” In speaking of the works of 
Yernet we have always alluded to his con- 
victions with respect to costume ; that is, 
the dress of the modern Arabs differs but 
little from what it was in the days of Abra- 
ham, a fact which gives to the winds all the 
Greek draperies of the old masters in their 
treatment of sacred subjects. In looking at 
this picture it cannot be at once determined 
that a sacred theme is proposed at all ; the 
figures look like a party of Ai’abs assembled 
on the occasion of some religious ceremony, 
for they are dipping the coat into the blood : 
they are moreover the Arabs of Algeria, 
not those of Syria. The work by Scheffer is 
^^The King of Thule,” from Faust. ^ That 
story of the king who, having received a 
golden goblet from his dying mistress, con- 
tinued to drink from it until his death, 
weeping whenever he drank. It is a low- I 
toned picture, and although^ he ig not , 
quaffing as gracefully as might be, he | 
is a magnificent old potentate. There is : 
a small picture by Meissonnier, called the 
^‘Lansquenet Guard it is very small, the 
figures not being more than three inches, 
but it is made out with marvellous nicety. 
By E. Poittevin, there are four paintings, “ A 
Winter Scene in Holland,” “The Shrimper,” 
“ The Message to the Admiral,” and “ The 
Rising Tide ; ” and by Edouard Dubufe, a 
large composition, “ The Family of an 
absent Soldier at Morning Prayers: A 
Scene in Normandy.” The heads are full of 
character, and the figures well drawn and 
appropriate. By Landells, there are “ The 
Daughters of Ceres,” “ Moissoneusa,” and 
“ Yendangeuse.” By Plassan, whose works 
were so much admired last year, “'The First 
Whisper of Love,” “The Message,” “The 
Concert,” “The Mandoline,” &c. By J.N. F. 
Robert, “ Clxarlea Y. in the Convent of St. 
Just,” and “Titian receiTing Michael 
Angelo in his Studio.” By Schopin, “ The 
Judgment of Solomon.” By Signol, “The 
Yirgin and Child.” “The Interior of a 
Country Kitchen,” by Dupr6, is really a pro- 
duction of the highest order in its class of 
subject. Of the works of Fichet there are 
not less than eleven, some are rather hard : 
they are entitled, “A Conversazione in the 
last Centiuy,” “ A D6jefiner : time, Louis 
XY.,” “ The Luncheon : time, Louis XIII.” 
“ The Foot Bath,” &c. &g. By Rosa Bon- 
heur, there are three pictures, and others by 
Julette Bonheiir, Augusta Bonheur, Frere, 
Isabey, ThuUlier, Troy on, Yedal, Senties, 
Lanfant de Metz, &c, (&c,, the whole forming 
a collection of the highest merit in the 
Yarioim departments to which they belong. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


ME. HERBERT’S “BRIDES OE YENICE.” 

Sm, — Some days since I wrote yon a letter to 
inform yon that the original of a picture called 
^‘The Brides of Venice,” painted by Herbert, ad- 
vertised, mth others, for sale at Messrs. Foster’s, 
was in my possession, the same having been pm’- 
chased by me from the artist’s brother. I nave 
since ascertained that my pictin-e, though by the 
same ai’tist, and on the same subject, is on a smaller 
scale, and of more recent date ; I shall, therefore, 
feel obliged by yom* mthdrawing my first letter 
from publication, and, if too late, by inserting this 
in yom' next. Akthur Potts, 

BonaHTON. Chester, 

A’gril 23rcZ, 1855, 

[Tins letter reached ns after we had gone to press 
with our preceding part, or we should at once nave 
•withdrawn the former commumcation of Mr. Potts. 
Ye readily insert his explanation. — En. A.-/.] 


TO FIX CHALK DRAWINGS. 

Sm,*— Permit me to call your attention to a very 
simple and effectual way of fixing chalk di'a'wings. 

Take 1 oz. of fine gum arabio in powder, dissolve 
it in a small quantity of cold water tiU it forms a 
tliick mucilage, then add a quart of boiling water 
and a teaspoonfril of liquid ox-gall ; ^tir well ; and, 
when quite cold, add 12 drops of essential oil of 
cloves. This mixture •will keep in a well-stoppered 
glass hottle for any length of time. 

Yash this mixture thinly over the paper upon 
which the di-awing is to he executed, with a lai’ge 
flat tin brush. Yhen it diies, the surface of the 
paper win be found uninjured. Yhen the dra-wing 
L finished, cold water is to be cai'efuUy floated over 
it. A shallow tray may be used. A preferable 
plan, and one which exposes the drawmg to no 
risk, is first to damp the back of the drawing -with 
cold water, and immediately thereafter to hold its 
face over the steam of boiling water. 

YThen used to fix pencil drawings, the fluid may 
be made a Uttle thinner, and washed freely over the 
finished dra-wing. 

As this medium fixes the di'awing thoroughly 
without altering its appearance, possesses no offen- 
sive qualities, and is very cheap, I have no doubt 
it •will answer the expectations of any one who 
chooses to make use of it in the way directed. AH 
the other modes of fixing chalk drawings in general 
use ai’e more or less objectionable, and I do not 
think it necessary to advert to preparations, how- 
ever exceUent they may be, which are ^t secret 
by their inventors. David Yilsoh. 

Edinburgh, Aprii 9, 1865. 


MINOR TOPICS OF THE MONTH. 

The New York Industrial Exhibition. — 
It will be remembered, that wbHe this scheme 
was in progipess, we repeatedly warned British 
manufacturers concerning it. There was so much 
that was suspicious about it ; nothing like assur- 
ance of responsibility was afforded; and from 
several circumstances the " managers in Europe ” 
seemed so little entitled to public confidence, 
that we considered it our duty to advise contri- 
butors to be cautious at least, and to demand 
something like a guarantee for the safe return 
of unsold objects, and for the payment of the 
proceeds of those disposed of. We received in 
consequence a threat of action for libel from one 
of the “ managers in Europe,” of which we took 
no heed. No doubt some parties acted on our 
coimsel ; others were less prudent ; and they 
now find they have been most scandalously be- 
trayed and sacrificed. A meeting of the con- 
tributors to the New York Exhibition was held 
during the past month, caHed together by Mr. 
W. G. Rogers, the eminent wood carver, when 
the foUowing letter was read; — “6, Charing- 
cross, London, April 23, 1866. Sir, — I beg to 
inform you that the Association for the Exhi- 
bition of the Industry of aU Nations at New 
York has been declared insolvent, and a receiver 
appointed to manage its affairs. The result is, 
that at present there are no funds applicable to 
the payment of the return freight and insurance, 
or even the cost of packing the goods still re- 
maining in the building. Under these circum- 
stances, and my reiterated demands to return 
the goods, as promised by the association, not 


having been attended to, I would suggest that, 
as an exhibitor having goods there, you should 
lose no time in instructing some person at New 
York to remove your goods at your o-wn expense 
without delay. — ^I have the honour to be, sir, 
your obedient servant, Charles Busohek.” 
Mr. Rogers cdmplained that he found a valuable 
frame of his at the London ‘Docks “ smashed,” 
upon which there was a charge of 15Z. although 
his “guarantee” was that his goods should bo 
returned fr’ee of cost. He was, however, more 
fortunate than others. Mr. Arrowemith had 
sent a cabinet and other articles worth 260Z. but 
he has “ no idea as to where they may be at the 
present time.” Still more unlucky has been 
Mr, Frewin, who saw in October last, at New 
York, “broken painted -windows lying under a 
counter to the value of 500?. He had himself a 
painted window there, which he could not get 
back.” Many other manufactui'ers are under 
even worse circumstances. In addition, it was 
stated that “no exhibitor present had received 
any order from America in consequence of the 
Exhibition, or sold any article exhibited.” So 
stands the affair at present ; but it is to be 
further “ enquired into.” We have little hd^e 
in the result ; and we need not give language to 
our thoughts in reference to the transaction, or 
to the conduct of those whose “ responsibility ” 
weighs but lightly on them. There has been 
some talk of holding the President of the United 
States responsible, “ in honour,” for the results 
of this miserable failure, on the ground that ho 
inaugurated the building. But that is absurd : 
as well might we hold her Majesty the Queen 
responsible 'for any errors that might occur at 
the Crystal Palace at Penge Park, because it was 
opened by her Majesty. Besides which, it was 
distinctly stated from the first that the American 
affair was merely a private speculation, with 
which the government had nothing to do, further 
than to give it good wishes. We ourselves ex- 
pressed so much repeatedly, on the authority of 
the then minister in England, who made it a 
particular and personal request that contri- 
butors should be so warned. Truly, this affair, 
coupled with the grievous mismanagement of 
the “ managers ” who managed the Dublin Ex- 
hibition, must have the effect of putting a stop 
to such experiments in future. That which is 
now progressing at Paris is likely to be the last 
in our time. It is most unfortunate that this 
should be the case ; for such exhibitions are 
unquestionably calculated to do much good — if 
properly and honourably conducted.* 

Photography. — The fading of photographs 
has ever been a subject of regret and annoyance. 
At the recommendation of Prince Albert a com- 
mittee of the Photogi’aphic Society has been 
formed, for the purpose of investigating all the 
circumstances attendant upon this destruction 
of the light-drawn image. Notliing can be 
more important to the art than this ; since its 
utility depends entirely on the permanence of 
its productions. Our own impression is, that 
there is no essential reason why a photograph 
should not be as permanent as a print obtained 
from the copper or the stone ; and that where 
fading takes place, it is due to the carelessness 
of the photographer. We have no doubt, how- 
ever, that the committee will fully investigate 
the whole subject; and it is with much gratifica- 
tion we learn his Royal Highness Prince 
Albert has placed the sum of 60Z. at their dis- 
posal, to meet the expenses of the investigation. 

Conditions at Picture Auctions. — It is with 
no slight satisfaction we print an extract from 
a catalogue of pictures sold during the month 
by Mr. Branch, an auctioneer of Liverpool. It 
is as follows : — “ All picfcm?es marked thus * 
having been more or less purchased direct from 
the artists, are warranted by the proprietor as 
being correctly named ; or, if proved otherwise 
withm fourteen days from the day of sale, the 
money will be returned. The other pictures 
were bought with the names now catalogued, 
but, whether genuine or not, the proprietor will 
in no way be responsible ; the jmyer must judge 

* We may observe that many articles -were seriously 
injured during tbeir transfer to the Pai-is Exhibition ; 
but in all such cases the authorities have expressed 
their perfect readmess to restore all such injured con 
tributions, or to pay for them their full value. 
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for Mmself.” We tender our cordial congi’atula' 
tions to Mr. Branch, upon the manly and straight* 
forward coui'so he has been the first of his 
profession to adopt. It is the only mode of 
procedure by which entire honesty of purpose 
can be rightly worked out ; and we are quite 
Bwe this highly respected auctioneer will find 
his account in it. Buyers under these circum- 
stances can have no possible ground of com- 
plaint. ^ We hope, and indeed believe, that ere 
long his example will be — must be — ^followed 
universally ; otherwise, all the pictui*es at a sale 
will be bought as copies or imitations ; inasmuch 
as the purchaser will resolve upon being “on the 
safe side ’’ in an auction room. 

The Colossal Statue of the Duke of 
Welungton, from the model by Mr. Noble, 
intended for Manchester, has been successfully 
cast iu bronze at the foundry of Mr. F. Robinson, 
Pimlico, in the presence of several scientific 
gentlemen. The weight of metal used was 
about four tons. The pedestal on which the 
statue is to be erected will have a large alle- 
gorical figure at each angle, and the whole work, 
as our readers know, is defrayed by the public 
subscriptions of the inhabitants of Manchester. 
The statue of the Duke, and two of the figures 
which are to stand at the angles of the pedestals, 
were shown at the atelier of Mi\ Noble, previous 
to the casting. They are, undoubtedly, of very 
considerable merit, and it is beyond question 
that the statue of the Duke is a work in all re- 
spects satisfactory. We shall have to criticise 
the memorial group when completed ; but as 
we took a strong tone in commenting upon this 
event, when the award was made^ito Mr. Noble, 
it is only our duty now to express our belief 
that the work will be infinitely better than we 
had been led to expect : that, in fact, it will be 
a credit to the sculptor and the Arts. 

The Mabble Statue to the memory of 
Thomas Campbell, from the chisel of Mr. W. 

C. Marshall, R.A., has just been erected in 
“Poets’ Corner” of Westminster Abbey. The 
poet is represented in his robes as Lord Rector 
of the University of Glasgow ; his left arm rests 
on a short pillar ; a pen is in his right hand ; 
the expi'ession of the face is thoughtful, as if he 
were in the act of inditing. This statue was 
raised at the expense of the Mends and admirers 
of the author of “ The Pleasures of Hope.” 

Hospital fob Consumption. — The anniversary 
festival of the supporters of this charity was 
held at Willis’s Rooms on the 9th of May. Lord 
Ravensworth took the chair, in the absence, 
through indisposition, of the Duke of Richmond, 
who had consented to preside. Owing to the 
state ball given by her Majesty the same even- 
ing, many influential patrons of the institution 
were unable to be present ; with this and other 
drawbacks, however, the subscriptions announced 
by Mr. Osborn Cross, the secretary, reached up- 
wards of 15002, A considerable sum is yet 
required to discharge the debt due oh the 
erection of the new wing of the building at 
Brompton, which will shortly be opened for 
the reception of 130 additional patients; the 
committee having determined on this course in 
consequence of the numerous demands for 
admission, and in reliance on that aid which 
public sympathy rarely withholds, when, as in 
this case, the object is most worthy of public 
support. 

The Pictures of the late John Martin. — 
There are now exhibiting at the Hall of Com- 
merce, in the City, three pictures by the late 
John Martin, finished, we believe, a few months 
before his death, and entitled respectively, — 
“The Lost Judgment,” “The Great Day of His 
Wrath,” and “ The Plains of Heaven.” In “ The 
Great Day of his Wrath,” cities and mountains ' 
are cast down into the fiery abyss, and as to 
effect, this picture is the best of the three. 
In “ The Plains of Heaven,” the forma are still 
earthly; the conception does not in anywise 
approach the descriptions of Revelations, or any 
other part of Scripture. The “ Last Judgment” 
we noticed when it was on view, in 1S63, at 
Mr. McLean’s, in the Haymorket ; we need not, 
therefore, refer to it again, except in conjunction 
with the others. Upon the whole throe we 
have to remark that no modem artist, except 
Martin, would ever have entertained an idea of 


painting such subjects, and it would have. been 
well for his reputation had ho left them alone ; 
they are fai' beyond the stretch of finite intelli- 
gence, and of a character too awful to be made 
themes of the painter’s art, even were he gifted 
with supematuxal powers, although we ore quite 
aware that on one of these subjects Michel 
Angelo exercised his genius. But what a con- 
trast does the work of the great Florentine, as it 
is now seen in the Sistine Chapel, present to 
Martin’s. ^ Angelo seems to have approached the 
subject with the most profound awe, Martin to 
have allowed his imagination to revel amid its 
wildest fancies till it extended into the region of 
burlesque, and almost into that of profanity. 
We could, however, in some degree at least, 
excuse the artist for what he has done, for his 
mind was, no doubt, thi’own off its balance 
during the last years of his life, when these 
pictui’es were painted ; it had so long dwelt 
among the unearthly, that he had lost all control 
over it in his works. But what can be said of a 
public who follow eagerly after such things? 
These pictures have made the tour of the 
country, and grave doctors of Oxford, sober- 
minded merchants of Bristol, and enterprising 
manufacturers of Manchester have hurried from 
solitary chambers and marts of business to 
inspect these nondescript works of Art, and 
enter their names as subscribers to the engra- 
vings preparing from them. Surely there is 
something most unhealthy in this exhibition of 
the public taste, this craving after novelty of the 
most extravagant kind, when works in every 
way an honour to the country meet with little 
or no patronage. If this matter is to be accepted 
as evidence, and it cannot well be rejected, we 
are retrograding rather than advancing iu the 
knowledge of what true Art is, and of the end 
it is intended to subserve, 

ThePrinoess’s Theatre. — The play of “Henry 
yilL,” recently acted at this theatre, was 
brought out at too late a period of the month to 
enable us to do justice to the very admirable 
manner in which Mr. Charles Kean has pro- 
duced it ; we must, therefore, postpone this duty 
for a month, merely observing that, under hia 
admirable management, the theatre has been 
made an Art-teacher. All his arrangements 
have been excellent ; the highest moral tone has 
been carefully preserved in its conduct, and in 
reference to scenery, dresses, and decorations, 
his management has made an era in dramatic art. 

The Thames Anglebs’ Preservation Society. 
— This society has had its annual meeting. It 
progresses well ; although with a limited income 
it has done good service. Many artists are 
anglers, and all landscape-painters should be. 
Of all the rivers of England, the Thames is the 
most fertile of enjoyment, not only for its abun- 
dance of “sport,” but for its innumerable 
sources of profitable pleasure. But^it is a river, 
obviously more than any other, requiring to he 
“ preserved ; ” the society in question deserves 
the best support of ah who love “ the gentle 
craft.” 

Messrs. P. & D, Colnaghi & Co. announce 
that they are preparing for immediate publica- 
tion a series of prints illustrative of the principal 
events connected with the recent visit of the 
Emperor and Empress of the French to this 
country. The drawings for the work were exe- 
cuted by command of the Queen, under whose 
patronage it will be issued, by Mr, Louis Haghe 
and Mr. George Thomas. 

An Exhibition of the pictures pointed by 
the late J. J. Chalon, R.A., and his brother, 
A. Chalon, R. A., will, we understand, be opened 
in the early part of the present month, at the 
rooms of the Society of Arts, in the Adalphi. 

The Piotubes of Charles Meiqh, Esq,, of 
Shelton, Staffordshue, will be sold by auction 
on the 7th and 8 th of June. This gentleman is 
one of those, happily now numerous in the 
manufacturing, districts, whose capital has been 
expended in the purchase of works of Art, by 
eminent artists of the modern schools. His 
collection contains several examples of the 
ancient masters; concerning these we give no 
opinion ; but there can be no doubt that among 
the pictures for sale are several fine specimens 
of British Art, among them, we understand, 
being productions by Egg, Holland, Ward, R,A., 


J. W. Allen, West, Wostall, R.A., Patten, A.R.A., 
Liversage, Howard, R.A. (his famous picture of 
“ The Naiads,”) Parker, B. Wilson, &c. &c. 

Ancient Altar-Piece. — A magnificent spe- 
cimen of early Italian Art has recently been 
brought to this country from Vienna. It was a 
present from the Pope to the Emperor Rudolph, 
aud remained in the position then assigned to 
it until the reign of Joseph II., when many 
monastic edifices were dismantled. It is in the 
form of a triptych, and is elaborately enriched 
in the interior with exquisite carvings in ivory, 
representing the series of the “Life and Death 
of Christ,” surmounting a gi'oup, the subject of 
which appeal's to be “ The Death of the Virgin.” 
The ground and ai'chitecbural appurtenances are 
of oak, gilt and burnished, and, in one portion, 
engraved with conveutional foliage. 

Bridgewater House. — Lord Ellesmere has, 
once more, with his accustomed liberality, per- 
mitted the public to visit Lis noble gallery of 
paintings, each Saturday, between the houi'S of 
ten and four. Mr, Smith, of 137, New Bond 
Street, will supply tickets of admission, by 
applying to him on Tuesdays and Wednesdays. 

M. FRAN90T8 Biard, a diatinguiBhed French 
artist, is now in London, where he is occupied 
in painting a picture, representing “ An English 
War- Steamer Preparing for Action.” Eveiy 
detail and costume have been studied from 
authentic sources here, to ensui’e the most per- 
fect accuracy, as the picture is intended to be 
engraved. M. Biard is well known in England 
by “ The Slave Market,” formerly exhibited iu 
London, and by his picture of “ Pirates,” in the 
present French Exhibition. In marine subjects 
this artist has the advantage of having made 
numerous sea voyages, and become equally a 
sailor and a painter. In 1839 he formed part 
of an expedition fitted out by the French 
government in search of the corvette “La 
Lilloise,” Captain Blosserville, lost in the icy 
regions. In this voyage he had the opportunity 
of traversing Lapland by the light of the aurora 
borealis, having quitted the ship ; and on his 
return to France, he painted a Panorama of 
Magdalena Bay, in Spitzbergen. 

Carl Werner’s Drawings. — There is ex- 
hibited, at No. 49, Pall Mall, a collection of 
water-colour drawings, remarkable as well for 
artistic genius as the exemplary patience which 
many of them manifest in theh execution ; and 
if we may judge by the number marked as sold, 
it would appear that these works are fully ap- 
preciated, aud that the assiduity of the painter 
is not without its reward. These works are 
eighty in number, and they exhibit, both iu 
figure and architecture, a truthful and masterly 
I style of drawing, equal to any kind of subject, 
figure, or landscape ^ some of tbe compositions 
are most complicated, as “ The Annual Festivity 
of the Artist’s in Rome, on the First of May,” 

“ The Triumphal Entrance of the Doge Andrea 
Contarini into Venice, after his Victory over the 
Genoese at Cliiaggia,” “ The Carnival at Romo,” 
“The Rich Man and the Poor Mon,” “The 
Artist’s Atelier at Venice,” “Venetian Bravos in 
their usual Place of Resort,” &c., &c. These 
drawings are extremely daring in their subjects, 
but the success with which they are carried 
out shows that no subject would be too diffi- 
cult for the painter. We cannot praise them 
too highly. 

The Entertainment of Mb. ‘Woodin at the 
present moment attracts great attention; and 
not undeservedly so. It is given nightly, at 
a very pretty little theatre in King WUliam 
Street, Charing Cross; it consists of a series 
of pictorial views of the English lake scenery; 
very admirably painted and made moat effective 
by judicious lights. They are the produc- 
tions of Mr. Grey, an artist whose reputation 
ought to be much benefited by these displays 
of liis ability. Mr, Woodin lectures, sings, 
and acts, representing no fewer than fifty 
different characters, all of which he eustaina 
with admirable skill. His changes of dress 
and countenance are effected with marvellous 
rapidity. On the whole, perhaps, there is no 
“ entertainment ” in the Metropolis at once so 
amusing and so instructive. An evening cannot 
he spent more agreeably than it may be here. 
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KiaHT. jroRxn^G, Engraved by T. Landseer, 
from the Pictoes by Sfr E. Landseer, E.A. 
Published by H. Git.iVES & Co., London. 

A pair of engravings of gigantic dimensions, from 
the pictni-es exhibited by the artist in 1853. 
“Night” presents to ns 

“ Battle’s magnificently stem array,” 

in so far as the hostile and deadly encounter of two 
noble stags may bear out the descriptiYe line of the 
poet: “Morning,” the combatants sketched out 
on the heather, dead, and theii* antlers locked toge- 
ther as they lell in the fearful struggle for the 
championship of glen and mountain. How much of 
poetical feeling, painful — ^most painful — as the sub- 
jects are, do these compositions exhibit 1 The com- 
bat by moonlight, and yet not amid the stillness of 
the “ star-gemmed heavens,” and the peacefril 
uprising of the q^ueen of night, but beneath thick 
mists shrouding ner beauty, and the rain-torrents 
sweeping over mountain, and over loch whose 
waters are lashed into fm’y, and a general war of 
elements as fierce as that wliieh the animals are 
waging: there is just light enough in the picture 
to show the strife that is going on in the solitude 
of the scene. In the companion work, “ Morning” 
has broken over the landscape ; the same liills and 
lake and beds of heather that were before enveloped 
in storm and shadows are now lit up with the 
loveliest and brightest tints of a glorious suru'ise ; 
but death mars its beauty, and the feeling which 
this engenders weighs down every other : how, in- 
deed, could it be otherwise, when this is the senti- 
ment wliich the ai'tist intended to convey ? The 
scene is one of impressive solemnity, though the 
dead are only of the “beasts that perish;” but 
there is on application of the moral taug’ht us by 
these pictures, which one cannot avoid seeing — that 
if pride and ambition, anger and wrath, sti’ife and 
bitterness, prevail in the brute creation, they are 
no less characteristics of those who have been set 
over the beasts of the field, and are made in the 
image of then Creator : and nence the earth, almost 
from its foundation, has been filled with mourning, 
and men have become immortal in the world, 
not by the good they have clone, but by the injuries 
they have inflicted^ on then fellows. Hence, too, 
the painter, even in what may bo considered an 
ordinary subject, is a great moral teacher, if the 
world would but recognise him as such, and profit 
by his instimetive lessons. The poeti*y of animal 
pdnting, and its timlMulness, nave never been 
carried, even by Landseer, to a higher point than 
we find, thorn here : nor has Mi\ Thomas Landseer 
ever been more successful in the reproduction of 
the works of his brother. The engravings are among 
the very best of their class ; we think, however, 5 
the engraver had made the textiues of the animals' 
skins and the herbage by which they are siuTounded 
' somewhat less similar in character, a gi’eat advan- 
tage would have been gained : this defect, if we may 
so call it, is especially visible in the “Morning.^' 
The pictures are the property of Lord Hardinge, for 
whom they were paintea. 


The Philosophy of the Beautiful. By John 
G-. Macvicar, B.D. "With Illustrations. Pub- 
lished by Edmeston & Douglas. Edinburgh. 
"WTien Pilate asked, eighteen hundred years ago — 
“What is Truth?” he put a question which 
thoi^andshave asked since, but to which few have 
received satisfactory replies. And thus, if the query 
I be made — “What constitutes the Beautiful?” the 
! probability is that as many different answers would 
j be returned ns there happen to be incliriduals to 

i whom it was addressed. Every one forms his own 

j estimate of the beautiful, and recognises it where 
! others would fail to discover the least ti’aces : and 
moreover, positive ugliness may, under certain 
conditions or circumstances, become beautiful in 
the opinion of some. We once knew a lady whose 
face was plain almost to repulsiveness ; she was a 
remarkably clever and intelligent woman, and when 
engaged in animated conversation, so bright and 
expressive were her features, that persons have been 
heard to pronounce her beautiful : this, then, is an 
instance that beauty may be found to exist inde- 
pendent of the outward types by which it is gene- 
rally known; or, in other words, the spiritual can 
so illumine the material as to change its nature 
and imbue it with all the attiibutes of loveliness 
and attraction, just as the same landscape seen 
imder the two different aspects of a bright sunshine 
wintry clouds, can scarcely be recognised as 
the same, ' 
la beauty 
quality whlc 
laws , and ru 
tifril which 


spectator, and yet the object itself may be very far 
from the standai’d by which the artist and the 
philosopher would measure its worth. These ques- 
tions have been propounded and argued for ages, 
and will be till the end of time ; and a most agi'eo- 
able subject of discussion it is, especially in the 
hands ox so eloquent and sensible a winter as Dr. 
Alacvicar, who, nearly twenty years ago, published 
his views and opinions upon it in a most delightful 
volume, entitled, “On the Beautiful, the Pictu- 
resque, the Sublinie,” of which volume his present 
work seems to he compounded. His exposition of 
the Beautiful resolves itself into the follovdng 
results — we must ask om readers to refer to the 
book itself for the arguments by Avhich the theo- 
ries are supported — ^fii'st, that Natiii’e is beautiful, 
because it is the manifestation of a divine intel- 
hgenco and feeling; secondly, “that since God 
operates only in laws, these laws, the laws of Natm’e, 
are and cannot but be the grounds of the beautiful ;” 
and thh-dly, “ when we begin to break up Natme 
into fragments, and to confine our regards to par- 
ticular parts and objects in nature, * * some 
objects ore and cannot but appear in om* eye to be 
more beautiful than others.” 


The Seat of "War in the East. Prom Draw- 
ings taken on the Spot. By 'W. Simpson. 
Published by P. & D, Colnaghi <fe Co., 
London. 

Thi’ough some inadvertence Part I. of this work 
has not reached us; but sixteen plates, forming 
Parts II. to Y., both inclusive, are on our table, 
and certainly they ai-e the best pictorial series 
of the incidents of the Crimean cam^gn that 
we have yet seen. “ Grim-visag'd War” has 
there assumed his ugliest frown ; and it is impos- 
sible, as one looks at these pictures, all of them 
more or less indicative of the stem reahties of 
giant contest, to do so without saddened feelings, 
mingled, nevertheless, with adrafration of the for- 
titude and heroism that have marked the conduct 
of our noble fellows of the United Services of 
England — ^for the navy has had to bear a portion of 
the hardships of a Crimean winter — and them gallant 
allies. The points selected by the artist, who went 
out for the express object of making these drawings, 
for illustration are stiiking and varied : there are 
quiet days in batteries and on shipboard, and hard- 
worldng days in dragging the mcdericl of wax over 
trackless routes, and bloody days on the battle-field, 
and days of anguish, when the siurvivors of the 
stmggle remove the sick and wounded, and hmy 
the dead out of their sight; and days of sunshine 
and days of snow-storms. And there are also topo- 
graphical views by sea and by land of the principal 
localities whose names are identified with the cam- 
paign, of which the publication may be called a 
pictorial history. We have not space to particu- 
larise the scenes; they all evince considerable 
artistic skill on the part of Mr. Simpson ; their 
extreme fidehty calling forth the involuntary eja- 
culation— “ horrida hella !” 


The Ferns of Great Britain. Illustrated by 
J. E. SowERBY. The Descriptions, Synonyms, 
&e., by jp. Johnson. Published by J. E. 
SoAVERBY, Mead’s Place, Lambeth. 

Mr. Sowerhy has done much to increase our know- 
ledge of English Botany, both natural and culti- 
vated; his works aau an “ authority” in this class 
of literatm’e. Of the infinite variety of wild plants 
which grace the hill-sides, woods, valleys, and 
lanes of the British islands, none are more elegant, 
more diversified, or more welcome, from the fresh- 
ness of their verdme, than the fem tribe. There 
are forty-nine coloured specimens of ferns in ttds 
work, each one a “study” for gi-ace of form and 
delicacy of construction. Mr. Johnson's notes on 
the character and habits of this plant are copious 
and lucid, and will be found insfructive to those 
who are in the habit of cultivating the fem, which, 
though one of the most common of om* wild plants, 
has of late years become a favomute in our gi*een- 
houses and conservatories. 


Ivan HE. ; or, A Day and Night in Bussia. 
A Dramatic Sketch. In Five Acts. By John 
Bell, Sculptor. Published by Chapman & 
Hall, London. 

Ivan m., Czar of Bussia, who reigned in the 
sisteenth century, s eems to have been a sort of 
Blueheai’d, or Hemy YITE., in the number of his 
wives and expeditious manner of getting rid of one 
when he wanted another. The story of Mr. Bell's 
drama refers to his marriage with his eighth and 
last wife, the presumed daughter of a peasant, hut 
in reality of the Boyarina Basmanoff. The new 
Czarina is poisoned on the evening of the wedding 
by hermotixer, who is ignorant of their relation- 
ship, and is desirous of elevating a young female 


whom she has brought up, and considered her daugh- 
ter — the two girls having been changed by a serf of 
the Boyarina in thefr babyhood — to the throne; 
and the Czar himself is slam an hour or two after 
the death of his wife by a Hetman, the lover of the 
Czarina ere she was elected by Ivan to be his bride. 
There is no novelty in the plot, but it is drama- 
tically put together : the incidents are striking, and 
would tell on the stage with an audience who could 
sit out a succession of horrors ; for the interest of 
the play never flags, and there is no lack of spirit in 
the language. Mr. Bell’s debut as a dramatic writer 
will bring no discredit to his fair fame as an excel- 
lent sculptor. "We always hail with pleasure an 
artist in the field of literature : the occasions ai'O 
certainly rare, but the pen and the pencil, or the 
pen and the chisel, may work haimoniously^ to- 
gether, and often assist each other as the media of 
pleasant thoughts. Michel Angelo wrote sonnets, 
and sculptmed the “Moses.” 


Painters of the Dutch and Flemish Schools. 
By George Stanley, Editor of the enlarged 
Emtion of “Bryan's Dictionary of Paintera 
and Engravers.” Published by H. G. Bohn, 
London. 

A few years ago when pictures, pm'porting to be 
genuine specimens of the gi’eat masters of old, were 
as plentiful as blackbemes on hedgerows, though, 
like these, they were not to be had for notiiingj Mr. 
Stanley's volume, which forms part of the senes of 
“Bohn's Scientific Library,” might have spai’ed 
the unwary purchaser no inconsiderable loss had ho 
refened to it ; and even now, when the eyes of the 
blind have been partially opened, it may be con- 
sulted with advantage. It is divided into two 
parts : the first gives a synopsis of the priucipal 
painters of the Dutch and Flemish schools, their 
seholai’3, imitators, and analogists ; and in the second 
the artists are classified according to their subjects, 
and are alphabetically arranged. YTe have said 
this hook would be, and is, valuable to the picture- 
buyer, for its professed object is “ to facilitate the 
endeavoui’s of the inexperienced amateur of paint- 
ings in acquitiag a knowledge of the works” of 
the masters in question. There is therefore not 
only a short biographical sketch of the painter, hut 
this is accompanied mtii such remarks on Ms 
general mode of composition and style of execution, 
as to render his works easily recognisable by those 
who study carefully the observations of Mr. Stanley, 
The critical remarks on the works of the pupils and 
imitators of the great men throw light on the essen- 
tial differences, hut characterise the master and the 
scholar. It is a very carefully compiled work, and 
derives additional value from the brief history it 
offera of the early German painters connected with 
those of Flanders and HoUand, and whoso works 
had so much influence on the later schools of the 
Low Countries. 


A Plea for Painted Glass. By F. W. Olifhant, 
Published by J. H. Parker, Oxford. 

"When a professional man wi’ites clearly and sensibly 
on Ms own profession, free from technicalities and 
prejudice, his laboms, however brief, are valuable 
— considerably more so than those of the mere 
amateur, who places theory too frequently in tho 
position of fact. Mr. Oliphont is a glass-painter 
of considerable abiUty and reputation ; his enthu- 
siasm for Ms art peeps forth in every page of his 
little book; but it is an honest enthusiasm — ^tho 
result of study and conviction, and one wMch 
reasons without prejudice. He honestly states the 
objections to, as well as the merits ofr his profession. 
By this sensible mode, ho rids Iiis pages of a 
dreamy theoretic advocacy ; and in place of it deals 
with the question on a broad principle, sho^ving 
why the art should take its own peculiar walk ; 
aclmowledgiug its limits^ and pointing out how it 
may ho made valuable, without pretentious rivahy 
or meretricious display. 


Cain. By Charles Boner. Published by Chap- 
man & Hall, London. 

"We have wandered in thought with Mi’; Boner 
when, with rifle in hand, he has sought the chamois 
on the hills of the Tyi’ol ; and we have dived with 
him into the mysteries of German fairy-land and 
legendary lore in many a pleasant story : he now 
comes before us in the character of a poet. His 
“ Cain” is a short dramatic poem, full of graceful 
egression and purity of feeUng; and if it does not 
rise to the highest point of such compositions, it is 
far above mediocrity. The lines read smoothly, 
and even elegantly, and in some of the scenes, 
especially where Cain -is’ the speaker, there is very 
considerable power of thought and language ; but 
the author seems most at home in his descriptions 
of natural scenery, 


a simple matter of taste? or is it a 
h eom^ within the limits of prescribed 
les? Everything may be called beau- 
produces pleasurable emotions in the 
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NOMENCLA.TTJEE 
OE PICTOEIAL AET* 

BY J. B. PYNE. 

TECHNICAL ART. 

^ landscape 

y portions of tHe works 
of NicolOj as was re- 
marked in the preced- 
ing article, that he 
not only ceases to be 
(f^p a disagreeable eolour- 

(which he as- 
I snredly is, as regards 

Vi^S] the flesh, in his nude subjects), 
but in which he at once seems to 
emancipate himself from some 
^ unaccountable chromatic thral- 
dom, and enter a domain in which a 
flood of power rushes to him as an 
^ inheritance. This power he has 
f lavished on this particular work with 
J all the impulse resulting from a newly- 
derived wealth; not with a profligate, 
but with a liberal and unsparing hand. 
To such works as these — if many may 
be found — ^must be accorded the self-com- 
petent power of maintaining the honours 
of a secondary style in Art, and not to the 
products of men whose time, energies, 
talents, and life have been consumed in 
consummating mental prostrations before 
the shrines of the few great painters who 
first by superior, fearless, and original 
genius, again raised Art from its barren 
lethargy and sleep. The moving drama of 
the work, though, perhaps, not intended to 
be so, is secondary to what might have been 
projected as accessory. The scene is con- 
ducted in a public square, partly occupied 
by figures, while the immediate front is 
composed of a dense mass of people, of all 
ages and conditions, standing, moving, kneel- 
ing, lying : living, dying, and dead ; with the 
usual frequent repetition of stopping of 
noses by the uninfected, and the repulsive 
blackness of mouths in the infected. There 
is little indeed in the figures to raise our 
wonder, considering the reputation of Nicolo 
as a figure painter. Perhaps that which 
was absolutely and obviously demanded by 
the subject is there ; your own diligence, 
however, is required to extricate from the 
mass those few instances of natural interest 
to make them of much avail. 

Put who may describe the landscape ! 
Yet is not the refusal to do so another 
reading of the hidden face of Jephtha ? 

Though stern and simple, it has an 
imaginativeness and invention that invests 
the whole with an interest and meaning at 
once separated from and above the interest 
and meaning naturally belonging to the 
things of themselves. The buildings and 
palace are not merely a palace and build- 

* Continued from p. 8S. 


ings : they range along a background, and 
project themselves at uncertain and ominous 
intervals athwart a sky : but these, again, 
are not simply a background and sky, but 
a region oppressed, lowering and lurid, 
while the structures leap from it strong, 
defined, and threatening, an awful screen 
of forcibly defined mystery and dread, with 
not so much relation to a palette of colours 
as the growling thunder has to a sunny day. 
The palace, or monastery, or town hall, or 
whatever it may be that assumes in the 
background so startling a presence, alter- 
nately bars out and admits the supernatural 
lividness of the sky : a windowed spectre, 
whose eye-like apertures glow like a living 
thing, an architectural monster, bom of 
plague. 

Thus much for the purely aesthetic and 
imaginative portion of the work, a portion 
that raises it more than do the figures from 
all commonplace associations, and at the 
same time places it so high in imaginative 
elevation as to defy any one to disturb its 
pretensions by their loftiest flights in the 
same direction. 

Poussin, always admirable in landscape, 
is here more than himself ; or, what would 
be truer, is here closer to himself than 
in any other work. The difiS.culties that 
always more or less intervene between con- 
ception and realisation, appear to have been 
in this picture vanquished at a bound, 
though, again, technical power has furnished 
the scaffolding by which he has raised him- 
self to this height, where lay the congenial 
idealism of his own peculiar mind. 

In descending we are now trenching on 
the limits of a line of Art which must be 
considered altogether more or less technical 
in its general phase ; not but that it has for 
its sustaining element invention and other 
high adjuncts, but that these, though they 
occur frequently, and lift the work in which 
they present themselves towards the head 
of its class, are still short of that invention 
and idealism which more particularly attach 
to the class of Art we are leaving, and 
without which they would not be that 
which they are, but descend to an inferior 
rank, and take it amongst those constitut- 
ing the class we are approaching. 

As regards invention, that amount of it 
which is necessary to the making a packing- 
case or a bellows, as well as it may generally 
be made, does not mark the minimum of 
those qualities as existing in the lower in- 
stances of our mental organism, and yet we 
cannot call them, acts either of ingenuity or 
invention ; and there is a large quantity of 
Art-work produced, which, though requir- 
ing much more of the two qualities than 
might be required in the manufacture of 
packing-cases and bellows, neither possess 
the utility of either one or the other, nor 
earns for the producers a claim to the 
character of inventive. 

Some simple-minded person, with a taste 
sufidcient to make him disclaim all admira- 
tion of Art in this low state, but still pei'~ 
haps incapable of estimating it in its highest 
mould, very naturally asks What becomes 
of all this sorry stuff? ” He does not, per- 
haps, feel the full truth and extent of the 
fact, that man is not so much individually, 
as he is in the aggregate, an epitome of the 
world ; that there are individuals amongst 
us who separately stand as human repre- 
sentatives of every individual quality to be 
found in it ; that one mentally from birth 
— ^representative of ugliness — draws to him 
and assimilates, like a chemical affinity, all 
that is ugly, and quarrels with, dislikes, and 
rejects evei'ything beautiful. These ai'e the 
depositaries of what is ugly in Art : while 
the higher tasteful organisms, representa- 


tives of those things which are beautiful, 
search for their like, assimilate it, become 
polished and classical, and are at the same 
time the depositaries of the ideal and in- 
ventive in Art. Those minds, the indigenous 
growth of the intervening spaces on the 
great mental gradient of nature, are repre- 
sentative of all qualities found graduating 
between the highest and lowest, and are 
the producers, when active, and the con- 
sumers, when passive, of all the Ai’t- 
work that is ever brought into the world, 
varying between the beau-ideal and the 
grovelling. 

Invention, or that quality which, if ana- 
lysed, would be found to consist of selection 
and combination, and which has produced 
the beau-ideal, the sublime, the grand, and 
beautiful, ranks justly at the very head of 
all Art, and is considered widely separated 
from the technical. Painting and sculpture, 
however, like poetry, have their conven- 
tional niceties, separating the true from the 
fictitious ; and, as all rhyme is not allowed 
to be poetry, so all that is new in the other 
Arts is not allowed to be invention. 

Giving wings, fins, or wheels to a human 
body, adding a pair of horns to a man, or a 
peacock’s tail to a woman, are essentially 
acts of invention ; though we do not acknow- 
ledge it as a presence until, rising beyond 
these more obvious states, it shall be able 
to associate itself with a previous state of 
things, be, as it were, (requisite, fill a gap 
in a gradation, be demanded and acknow- 
ledged. Amongst the more successful of 
these obvious inventions is the Centaur, 
indebted mainly for its acceptation to the 
mistaken idea that the equine portion of the 
animal would be able to carry Its human 
half untired to its goal. To indulge to the 
fullest extent in the luxury of this fallacy, 
the absurdity must be swallowed of a^n 
animal with two stomachs and two bodies, 
with no extra arrangement for the additional 
weight of the forepart. Put when fiction is 
once introduced, it requires a whole new 
world to accompany it, and in this instance 
it admirably suited the state of things to 
which it was introduced. 

There is, however, more genuine inven- 
tiveness to be displayed in treating the 
every-day circumstances of our own actual 
life, than in these equivocal and discrepant 
flights. And it requires only an exquisitely 
fine adaptation of mind to perceive, and a 
most straightforward mode of treatment, to 
enable a ^jerson, painter, sculptor, or poet, 
to be continually and unconsciously com- 
mitting spontaneous inventions- Witness 
the bye-play of the actress Malibran, by 
which she endeared herself to her audience 
more than by the set parts of her role. 

That it is difidcult to be natural, might 
appear to us to be a strange thing, but it is 
much truer than strange ; so that genius 
may be said to always present itself 
with a natural man, and invention itself 
would — in our own art more especially — 
appear to be the power of determining 
what would take place under any given 
circumstance of persona, situations, and 
motives. The few last thrusts aimed at 
Eichmond by the mortally struck Eichard, 
as given by Kean, were so many nicely 
graduated acts of nature, of genius, and of 
invention, and to prove their worth, may 
be now i-epeated by the commonest tragedian 
to the end of time without becoming tire- 
some. As it is in the drama, so it is in 
painting, which is the drama in colours. 

I By a proneness of the English mind to 
' the contemplation of familiar life, have the 
painters of this essentially familiar life 
I country raised this walk of Art from com- 
I paratively nothing to absolute greatness ; 
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and if it may not be thought invidious to 
instance a work by a living painter^ I would 
mention one which would do to place at the 
very head of all works of a similar character. 
The picture is one of a mother in the act of 
high and ecstatic cuddle with her infant^ 
painted by Leslie, BA., and would do as a 
pictorial pendant to Kean’s few last thrusts. 
A single look at it every morning would do 
to turn a man out natural and good-natured 
for the day. 

Another picture of this class appeared in 
1854, in the exhibition at the Piazza del 
Popolo, in Borne. It was hy a Bussian 
painter. The subject — rendered with a 
naturalness quite intense — was of a mother, 
intently, and at arm’s-length, admiring the 
child she had just hathed, still radiant and 
sparkling from the water, hut with an 
expression so perfect, so devoid of con- 
ventionality, and a drawing so fine, as to 
entitle it to the highest place. The Wish,” 
a single head by the late Holst, is another 
work of a dissimilar character, but perfect 
in the intensity of an ardent wish, perfectly 
relieved from the commonplace of upturned 
eyes, clasped hands, or the slightest'trace of 
lascivious expression, which belong as a 
matter of tradition to nearly all heads of 
this class, and render them to the mass 
sufficiently equivocal in morals and mere- 
tricious to be admired. The head of Holst, 
however, had qualities which might set 
these general allimements at a discount, 
It was the head of all others that could 
wish up to the verge of faith ; was stern, 
though of a woman, and beautiful. 

What constitutes the absolute and in- 
trinsic value of these three works ? At first 
glance, their subjects would appear to be in 
each instance of the least possible import- 
ance ; affairs of evei*y-day life, oecuiTing by 
thousands in every country, in every city 
and village. And, again, the actors : what 
might they be 2 

The idea that the subjects are of no im- 
portance is a most important mistake. On 
the instinctive, ever-enduring maternal 
ardour, the whole social tone of human 
relations^ is based and sustained. It is the 
culminating point of the affections from 
which all its other grades may be measured 
downwards. The two first-named pictures 
are most admirably chosen illustrations 
of pleasurable instances of this passion 
of passions, and both of them represent 
nicely discriminated degrees of maternal 
ecstasy, towing from the possession of 
another and a dearer self. The Bussian 
mother awake, and in full possession of her 
senses, if a mother can he said to be so 
while indulging in a rapture of this nature. 
The English mother, lost, and overwhelmed 
in one of those wild abandonments to the 
phrenzy of affection, in which it is the 
wonder of eveiyone not a mothei*, that the 
child should ever come out of the encounter 
alive. It was^a picture altogether joyous, 
innocent, and intense, — ^tlie sunny side of 
life up to the dazzling point ; which, to look 
at sufficiently unmoved, seemed to require 
that the mind should be protected by 
darkened glasses. 

Then, as to Holst’s “Wish.” As to sub- 
ject, what is more universal ? To wish and 
to constitute the grand prelude to all 
the initiative of life — ^to act is only left. The 
wish and the will are perfect in themselves, 
and constitute more of the real character 
of individuals than the act, which is a mere 
experiment. 

Each of the three pictures,- therefore, 
have for its basis a great thought of uni- 
versal interest, masked only by the circum- 
stance of its daily occurrence ; which, like 
the naing of the sun, would, if announced 


for a first time, call together the whole 
world as a witness. 

As great thoughts, they were greatly sus' 
tained, though in different degrees. I would 
with the greatest deference suggest, that 
the picture of the Bussian possesses a little 
too much of accessory, that that of Holst 
should have been ensiuined in a background 
of equal simplicity and grandeur with the 
subject, and that the cards should have been 
discarded. In that by Leslie, the thought 
alone was pronounced, and is, consequently, 
more complete than it otherwise would have 
been. 

Pictures of this character, embodying 
some universal and absorbing thought, can- 
not be considered technical, and must take 
their rank amongst classical and inventive 
works, when carried out with a high hand, 
and can only become equivocal when inju- 
diciously ornamented by an undue display 
of technical accessory and dexterity. 

As for the technical limits of this Art, 
they are a field whose dimensions extend 
I as the Art itself progresses. The index 
which marks on the dial-plate of Art, the 
limits I of its technical portion, ascends day 
by day, bearing to the whole of Art a larger 
proportion as it advances, and will, in all 
probability, include — ^hy the time Art itself 
shall arrive at its maximum of excellence — • 
most of its higher attributes, and much even 
of what is now assigned to invention. 

I In the commencement, its beat, though 
really humble efforts were ascribed to 
nothing short of high genius. Of this, a 
I better illustration cannot be offered, than 
the writings contemporary with early Art 
itself, in which works, which would not now 
; stand the test of a moderate criticism, are 
described as miracles of genius, &;c. An 
eulogy is laid at the feet of the painter who 
first emancipated the human head from the 
barber’s-block type ; and a second to the 
one who achieved its roundness : panegyric 
is repeated on every new turn of a face, 
and a grand rhapsody launched upon the 
astounding novelty of an open mouth. 

The technical portion of the earlier works 
consisted in mei'ely the drawing, and the 
light and shade, both equally obvious and 
easy, and the colouring obvious also, though 
more difficult. As Art advanced, technism 
advanced with it, and took higher ground ; 
while ^ every new phase of thought and 
operation formed another page of the book 
in which Em^’son has said, “Ho man shall 
be^ able to bury his secret so deep,” &e. 
Michael Angelo, of like mind with the 
ancient sculptor, found out the secret which 
the •‘author of the celebrated Torso had 
buried so deep in that marble book, and 
derived from it his whole future style. To 
him — ^Michael Angelo — the entire range of 
thought and conception of the author of the 
Torso was afterwards an open volume, and 
the expression of it became a piece of 
straightforward technism, and might have 
been conveyed again in ten minutes com- 
munication with any other like-minded man. 

Where technism commences has just been 
indicated, where it ceases depends altogether 
on the weight of the individual who pur- 
sues the art, for what is technical to one is 
invention to another. So, when and where 
Art commncee, is of easy solution, as it 
was never extinct, but in its lowest state 
always maintained some flickering light, 
sufficient to warrant the existence of its 
germ. But, whether its full and complete 
development occupy a one or a ten cen- 
turies depends entirely on the fortuitous 
organism of individuals oecTirring during the 
supposed periods. 

^t, notwithstanding, is most essentially 
derivative ; and, Michael Angelo and Giotto 


occurring at inverse dates, would, in all pro- 
bability, have changed characteidstics ; for, 
in the bungling mode of Giotto, there is a 
naturalness and grandeur, or rather breadth 
of manner, which might, with the advan- 
tages of the sixteenth century, have resulted 
in something equally great with the works 
of the terrible Elorentine. 

The Elgin Theseus is of itself sufficient to 
create — to recreate a style equally great, if 
not greater, than that of Michael Angelo, if 
we had one as great or greater than Mchael 
Angelo to receive its full benefits : the book 
is unclosed to all readers ; the unpatented 
invention is open to the whole artistic world, 
— the common property of all comers. To 
one not great enough bo derive an equally 
high type from its more direct source — 
nature — the thing itself is offered gra- 
tuitously A Handbook to the Sublime. 
When the right reader turns up, the execu- 
tion or reproduction will become a matter 
of mere technism. Works of equal great- 
ness will spontaneously roll off like periods 
from a practised orator. 

It may be asked, why should a landscape- 
painter draw all his inferences on Art from 
historical and familiar life-subjects, or that 
style which originates from the mixture of 
the two 2 But there are many motives to 
do this. One principal inducement is that, 
in referring to works of this class by the 
elder men, and amongst which is found 
little landscape, you address yourself to the 
world at large instead of one portion of it. 
Your inferences are derived from a mass of 
works, amongst which occur not only the 
universally acknowledged, hut the actually 
classical instances of high Ai't ; you avoid 
the most distant chance of the charge of 
either favouritism or j ealousy ; and, on the 
other hand, the principles and precepts of 
Art itself are universal, and apply in com- 
mon to all styles, from history down to still 
life. The teats by which to assign a value 
to one or the other are the same, even up to 
the points of expression and invention, of 
which, last there frequently occurs more in 
landscape than in the other styles. 

Beynolds has erroneously said that land- 
scape is not amenable to the same principles 
as history. Beynolds was a genius in his 
way, but not a universal one even in Art ; 
he was great in his own walk, and, like 
many other limited geniuses, little out of it. 
He thought it, perhaps, necessary that he 
should appear to know something of all Art ; 
and, in his dislike or jealousy of landscape- 
painters, endeavoured to lower landscajre- 
painting. 

If it may he said that the bulk of what is 
done in landscape is not capable of sustain- 
ing itself at the height I would place it, it is 
saying nothing, as the same may be said of 
all the other styles. 

Under the general term landscape I would 
include all out-of-door scenes ; and if anyone 
say that this picture is indebted to the 
figures for its interest, I say of another — 
Poussin’s “ Plague ” for instance — ^this is 
indebted to the landscape. 

The general all-pervading love of land- 
scape and out-of-door life is derived from 
purely animal instincts ; is univei’sal, like 
all instincts, as in the presence of landscape 
alone is it possible to obtain the atmosphere 
on which we live in its greatest purity. 
This instinctive love of out-of-doors, like 
most instincts, may be undefinable, but 
possessed by all. The love of high land- 
scape, on the contrary, is definable, and felt 
intensely, but by a few, and is derived from 
the higher and poetical instincts. 

Topography in colours is quite sufficient 
for the first large class of individuals. The 
second and limited number demand high 
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genius to satisfy them, if they be ever 
satisfied at all, as written language is 
altogether more suggestive of the higher 
beauties, grandeurs, and terrors of the 
possibilities of landscape, than the more 
palpable cloth and colours of the greatest 
landscape genius that ever painted. This 
must always I’emain the case, as painting 
cannot draw largely on association. Lan- 
guage, therefore, wiU, first of all terrestrial 
things, become perfect amongst the com- 
plicated efforts of man. After that, form, 
as being the most simple phase of Art, will 
attain perfection, and most likely in sculp- 
ture. But the complications besetting 
painting at every point, may defer its full 
accomplishment to the end of time, but 
creating in its difficult and varied course a 
sufficient number of phases, in the hands of 
varied genius, to interest, amuse, instruct, 
and gratify the whole world during its 
progress. 

Language, however, must keep her vantage 
ground, if from the admissibility alone of 
associative accompaniment ; and Browning’s 
description of a morning, Byron’s storm in 
the Alps, Spenser’s closer scenes, and the 
associative out-of-doors pictures of such men 
as Dickens, will never be reached by mortal 
paintei*. 

The nearest approach to this power occurs 
in the Stonehenge ” of Turner ; and the 
melancholy and sedate, monk-like, detached 
fragment, apparently leaving the scene of 
the storm, disturbed though grand, is an 
instance of inventive genius that must burn 
on like an eternal beacon through all the 
vicissitudes of Art, to light its votaries 
when it shall waver. Tlie other figures of 
dead shepherd and sheep, are as nothing 
when estimated in comparison with this 
spectral fragment ; they are not inventive, 
but merely obvious accessories to such a 
scene, a violent appeal to the sympathies, 
and resisted in proportion to its violence. 

It is with landscape, as with history and 
familiar life, that the higher strokes of in- 
vention are oftener educed from circum- 
stances of every-day occurrence than from 
any far-fetched effort of the imagination, or 
any novel or complicated combination of an 
either mental or material character. The 
gr-eat art in the representation of the drama 
and history, and familiar life, is to promptly 
and powerfully give what the soul itself 
would do, modified by individual tempera- 
ment. The great art in the realisation of 
landscape passion is to fuse into its broad 
treatment nothing short of, and nothing ' 
besides those elements, which each parti- 
cular instance is not only most susceptible 
of, but which it may be said — of all others 
— to demand. To do this with a. scene of 
the lowest possible pretensions, is to effect 
that great difference which separates land- 
scape, as a noble style of Art, from mere 
topography in colours. The Stonehenge 
just alluded to is a noble instance in this 
direction, and created out of a scene which, 
under the ordinary circumstance of a fine 
day for sketching,” and a drive across Salis- 
bury Plain, leaves the tourist’s mind — if a 
common-place one — ^nnder an uncomfortable 
sensation of having seen nothing more than 
a few not very large fragments of stone on 
a very flat piece of uninteresting country. 
The next essential in high landscape is to 
avoid any attempt to mix, and, accordingly, 
attenuate the three distinct natural divisions 
of the style — the simple, the beautiful, and 
the grand or sublime. There is, in external 
nature, a continual occurrence of the ele- 
ments which constitute these three states, 
each easily separable, and often disengaging 
themselves distinctly the one from the 
other ; and all unequivocally great works. 

which have stood the test of any consider- 
able lapse of time, are referable for their 
greatness to this management. 

It has often struck me in reading the 
Odyssey,” that the sublime of that work 
is a result of the unmitigated blackguardism 
and impulse of its heroes, in most instances 
huge depositions of animal force and ii’re- 
sponsibility ; and that a similar soui'ce of 
the sublime on a larger scale exists in the 
inimical phenomena of terrestrial and at- 
mospheric nature, made grander stiU by 
the absence of motive, and occurring totally 
irrespective of human affairs. I have the 
strongest conviction that when landscape 
shall rise superior to the technism of the 
style that at present distinguishes it, it will 
be in ti’eading a walk to be found not only 
amongst the stoi'ms, hut by a stormy mind. 
A Michael Angelo in landscape can scarcely 
yet be said to have appeared ; the nearest 
approach occurs in Salvator, but who is 
altogether too picturG:^que to realise the 
possibilities of nature in her wildest state 
as well as her wildest mood. No one as 
yet has more than just pricked through the 
margin of this region ; its vortex has never 
been approached, I again imagine that 
when the right organism turn up for the 
task, he wiU achieve it without figures or 
human incident. That if the present ad- 
mirers of Ai’t do not hang this class of work, 
it is that they do not carry him far enough, 
prick his imagination deep enough, and that 
the introduction of the figure tends much 
to weaken the hold on the mind, which the 
scene itself, sufficiently realised, would have. 
The present state of things is only to be re- 
versed by the painter, and we must wait 
for him. But when he occurs, we shall as 
frequently have attached to galleries the 
^^Eoom of Storms,” as the Salon de la 
Beaut6.” 

GEOTTA BEEEATA, 

Ik the whole neighbourhood of Rome there is 
no spot more interesting to the artist or the 
lover of saintly lore than the monastery of 
Grotta Berrata, situated on the confines of the 
great chestnut forest where I have whiled away 
the delicious, dreamy summer months. Looking 
down from our mountain eyrie, there stands the 
huge pile, majestically crowning the summit of 
the low fertile hills which abut on the dreaiy, 
hurnt-up Campagna, now deepening into the 
brown and niddy shades of autumn. The path 
from my home descends through romantic woods 
of magnificent trees, old enough, to all appear- 
ance, to have been cotempoi'avies of Amitor and 
Numitor, the early kings of ancient Alba ; — grand 
old chestnuts flinging around delicious shade and 
freshness, even under the sun’s most fervid rays. 
After a time this woodland track of sylvan 
beauty opens on the Roman road, skirting the 
pleasant vineyards, now mantling with luxuriant 
leaves, under which the already purpling 
bunches of the rich fruit peep out. The songs 
of the Contadini, in a kind of rustic chorus 
sung in parts, come floating thi’ough the aiiy as 
they labour in the olive groves which border the 
sunny side of the valleys. The peach, the 
apple-trees, and the figs, bow down with the 
weight of blushing, bursting fruit, and tall 
flowers spring up in the hedge-rows and between 
the vines, giving a pleasant greeting as one passes. 
No wonder the ancient Romans loved the 
Arcadian beauty of the Albau hills, “where 
breathes the freshness of the main.” Biding 
along on my trusty mountain pony, I have often 
found myself in an uncontrollable fib of enthu- 
siasm, exclaiming — 

“ ’Tis a goodly sight to sao 

What Heaven hath done for this delicious land. 
What fruits of fragrance blush on every tree, 

What goodly prospects o’er the hills expand.” 

On one side are the rocky hills of old Tusctdnm, 

heavy with dark woods ; before, in the far distance, 

Rome — the Eternal — reclining like an eastern 
beauty on her majestic hills, backed by the blue 
mountains of the Romagna ; to the left, bosomed 
in forests, repose the placid waters of the 

Alban Lake. In the centre of this fertile district, 
so abounding in classic associations, Grotta 
Berrata is situated. 

Quite away from' the little groups of sunny- 
looking houses forming the viUage, away to the 
left, under the umbrageous shadow of wide- 
spreading sycamores and venerable plane-trees, 
uprise the turrets of the vast castle-monastery, 
surrounded by a moat, and flanked by solid 
towers, as imposing a media} val structm’e — with 
its machicolated hafctlements, and castellations, 
and mullioned walls — as ever ffowned down over 
a verdant land. To he sure it looks no more 
like a monastery than. “ I to Hercules ; ” on the 
contrary, its aspect breathes the very spirit of 
the fierce feudal ages. One expects to see the 
mailed retainers and helmed warders peeping 
over the turrebted breast- works, to hear the 
men-at-arms sounding the shrill bugle to wai’ii 
the garrison thab a foe approaches, and to see 
the flaunting pennon of the Rovere, the feudal 
lords of the fortress, waving from the battle- 
ments, together with all “signs, shows, and 
modes,” befitting the “pomp and cii’cumstance” 
of war. But those grand machicolated walls ore 
desolate ; the solidly-arched gateway stands 
widely open ; instead of armed knights and 
poursuivants, a pale, black-habited monk looks 
timidly ^out of an upper window ; the lonely 
grass-grown court, flanked by castellated towers, 
flinging ominous shadows across the verdant 
lawns, is silent as the grave, save for the mur- 
muring of the graceful fountain in the centre, 
dripping down silvery streamlets from a sculp- 
tured cup into a large basin beneath ; court after 
court opens out withiu the walls, some bordered 
by pillared colonnades ; others, dark and dreary, 
as leading down to deep dungeons 

“ Where the cham’d captive sighs for death,” 

but all castellated, and warlike in aspect ; all im- 
pressed with a martial defiant look, suggestmg 
fai' other days, and making the poor Basilian 
monks that steal about look strangely out of 
place. 

The church, standing on one side of a spacious 
columned cortile, looks at first sight like some 
great hall or vestibule, reserved for the barons 
to assemble when they keep their state ; but one 
is reminded of its sacred use by the words 
Domus Dominus ” inserted over the door, and 
a certain fragrant ecclesiastical perfume of in- 
cense and flowers, heavy with the prayers of 
faithful worshippers, that comes floating through 
the portal. The interior, although modern, is 
solemn and impressive, evidently “ a crown of re- 
joicing” to the good monks, who continuallyhover 
about and keep everything in a state of the most 
apostolic ordex’. A cardinal, whose carriage 
waited at the door, was kneeling before the 
altar, surrounded by his attendants, his large 
scarlet hat lying on the pavement beside him. 

Through an open door I unconsciously passed 
into the mortuary chapel, of modem gothic 
architecture. I started back on seeing a bier 
strewn with flowers, the offerings of some poor 
Oontadini^ who gave their all in those blooming 
flowers, to deck what lay beneath. How sweetly j 

suggestive is this national custom of strewing 
the dead with flowers, frailest and fairest of the 
daughters of earth ! The bier was spread with 
the usual covering of black edged with gold, 
the skull and cross-bones glaring fearfully out 
on the dark cloth. I was so taken aback, that 
for an instant I had not courage to advance ; 
the sight of death is ever to me peculiarly awful. 
When I looked again, I saw stretched on the | 

bier a lovely infant, pale and fair as whitest roses 
under the trembling moonbeams. It had died 
in peace, for not a look of suffering lingered on 
the small features, the delicate eyes were closed, 
the curhng, golden hair rested on its faded 
cheeks, flowers were entwined round the small 
head, and sti^ewed over the fragile form, all 
shrouded in purest white. The little hands 
were crossed on the chest, and tied together 
with a blue knot of ribbon, and among the 
fingers a red pomegranate flower, so red and 
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beaming, was placed, closely clasped in the 
pallid hngei's. , w 

All I there lay the hope, the joy, the dehght 
of some fond mother’s bosom. The star had 
fallen from some mother’s heaven when that 
little form was laid on the sombre bier, when 
those bonnie eyes were closed, when that sweet 
infant voice was hushed, and that loved little 
one borne away out by the darkened door. Oh ! 
what a world of misery hung around that hier ! 
Life, love, hope, — all gathered into the small, 
narrow grave ; and the flowers, — the bright, 
mocking, jocund flowers, — what did they do 
there, smiling in the dead child’s hand '? breath- 
ing of spring, and sunshine, and all pleasant, 
joyous things? the burning red pomegranate 
! blossom in the lifeless hand, beside the awful 
skull and the crossbones, and the expectant 
I worms watching beside ? Oh i it was cruel ! 

I I had heard of the famous chapel dedicated to 
I San Hdo, but being lamentably ignorant of his 

i history, I begged one of the monks, a most pleas- 
I ing and gentlemanly man, to relate it. I have 
I often observed there is nothing more gratifying 
I to monks than asking them questions and minute 

1 details about their patron saints ; it touches 
I their local vanity like magic, and delights them, 
good, simple souls, as much as the praise of her 
beauty does a lovely woman. On the present 
occasion it was even so ; with a benignant, 
gratified smile, the monk began. 

“ St. Hilo,” said he, in Italian, was a Greek of 
Calabria, born near Tarentum, one of those cities 
of southern Italy where so much that is classical 
and Grecian still lingers. Our saint, availing 
himself of the liberty granted by the Greek 
church, united himself to an excellent woman, 
una saniissima donna, — they together, by their 
lives, setting an example of the holy and faith- 
ful discharge of all domestic virtues. But, it 
seems to me, Signora, oioi aliri are better off 
single, after all,' — for, after living a few years in 
great happiness and peace, his beloved wife was 
taken to Paradise, and sad and melancholy San 
Hilo mourned her loss. Despair, sohtude, and 
grief led him to take refuge in the imruffled 
harbour of a monastery, he became a monk of 
the Greciim order of San Basilio, the holy 
founder of monasticism in the East. He took 
the vows at the convent of Bossona, where he 
lived long in the odour of sanctity, and was at 
last so respected for his great gmdizio, learning, 
and goodness, as to be placed at the head of the 
community. There he remained until the m- 
cursions of the Saracens driving him from 
eastern to western Italy, he fled to the famous 
Benedictine monastery of Monte Cassino, near 
Capua. But, alas ! here fresh troubles awaited 
the Banto uomo, for the princess who ruled that 
district, Aloare by name, who was a wicked 
woman, sent for the saint, whose sanctity had 
made his name famous far and wide, and being 
troubled in her conscience by reason of a crime 
she had committed, confessed her sins to him, 
demanding absolution. But the blessed saint 
replied that, unless she was ready to make 
restitution to the family she had injured, and to 
deliver over her own son to them in place of the 
one she had caused to be murdered, for them to 
deal with as they saw fit, he would not absolve 
her, but rather would publicly denounce her as an 
unshriven and unrepentant sinner. The guilty 
mother could not resolve on the sacrifice of her 
son, nor could she prevail against the stern rec- 
titude of the priest, although she offered him a 
large sum of money in order to induce him to 
wipe away the ciime which weighed so heavily 
on her conscience, by the blessed words of par- 
don and absolution. San Hilo indignantly flung 
the money she offered him on the ground, and 
departed,” continued the monk, ringrorgirndo 
Iddio che non era capace di un tal peccato,^^ 

Being no longer safe in those countries where 
the wicked Aloare ruled, ho turned towards 
Borne, and seeking the solitude of the Aventine 
mount, secluded himself within the Church of 
San .Messio, — ^that humble servant of God, e 
devotissimo Sanio, whose life of self-sacrifice 
and fortitude (living voluntarily os a beggar in 
rags, hid within his father’s palace) make him 
of all other saints gentle and benignant towards 
those whose sorrows lead them to love solitude 
and contemplation. 


Borne was at this time distracted with revolu- 
tions and warfai-e. Otho III., Emperor of the 
West, suddenly leading an army into Italy, 
deposed the pope, John XYL, and placed a 
relation of his own in the papal chair. Murders 
and horrible excesses were the consequences of 
this violence, which San Hilo heard of in his 
retreat on the Aventine, with infinite pain, for 
the deposed pope, a Greek by birth, was his 
valued friend. The new pope and his patron, 
Otho, wished, however, to concihate the favour 
of our saint, for he was held,” continued the 
monk, at Borne as elsewhere, come un uomo 
veremente Santo, eS insph'oto da Dio” But he 
would not listen to overtm’es from the wicked 
Emperor, any more than to the prayers and 
threats of the princess Aloare, so being no 
longer safe in Borne, he shook off the dust from 
his feet, and went to Gaeta. Otho afterwards, 
touched by remorse for the evil he had done, 
undertook a pilgrimage to the miraculous shrine 
of the glorious Archangel Michael, at Monte 
Galgano, desiring in his way to obtain a meeting 
with the Saint. 

^^At the sight of the venerable monk the 
Emperor fell on his knees, and entreated his 
prayers and intercessions, promising to erect a 
splendid church where stood the lowly oratory 
in which he and his companions then dwelt. 
But St Hilo, constant to his principles, firmly 
refused all these offers, together with the Empe- 
ror’s flattering blandishments. ‘ These monks, 
my brethren,’ replied he, 'who dwell around, 
are truly citizens of heaven, who here below 
live in tents as strangers and pilgrims upon 
earth.’ Otho then entered their oratory, and, 
after praying there, was led by St. Hilo to his 
own cell. Here he pressed him again to accept 
a plot of ground anywhere vrithin his dominions, 
promising richly to endow it. But our saint 
thanking Sua Maesta, answered that, 'If his 
brethren were truly monks, the Divine Master 
would not forsake them.’ Then the Emperor, 
who had even knelt to the saint, rose up, and 
begged him at least to ask any boon or favour 
for himself he might desire. Our blessed saint, 
touched by his importunity, laying his hand on 
the Emperor’s breast, replied: — ‘All I ask of 
you is, that you will save your own guilty soul : 
though a "mighty Emperor, you miist die and 
give an account of your actions to God like other 
men.’ After’ this interview Otho returned to 
Borne, where, the people rising against him, he 
was ignominiously driven out, and died soon 
after, while our saint removed from Gaeta and 
founded this monastery near Frascati, where he 
lived in great peace with his friend San Bar- 
tolomeo, saying every day mass in the Greek 
tongue, a custom we religiously continue until 
this day.” " Gome, now. Signora Mia,” continued 
the monk, " and look at the frescoes with which 
Dominichino decorated the chapel dedicated to 
our saint, and his disciple the holy Bartolomeo.” 

On the walls of this chapel Dominichino has 
transmitted to posterity the records of St. Hilus’s 
life, in a series of the noblest frescoes this gi’eat 
master of the Eclectic school ever executed. 
Hone of his works at Borne ai’e more perfectly 
preserved or more brilliantly coloured. The 
good Basilian monks, vrith reason, esteem them 
the gloiy of their church, — a shrine before which 
all creeds must bow in a truly catholic worship 
of immortal Art. 

"Dominichino ” our loquacious and intelligent 
monk went on to inform us, "was in his twenty- 
ninth year when he painted the chapel, and was 
driven out from Borne by reason of a crime be 
had committed — " wi delitto 'per una certa domia ” 
(woman being always at the bottom of every 
mischief). This "ladye of his love” accom- 
panied him, it seems, when he fled from justice 
and from Borne, dwelling at Frascati close by, 
while he himself invoked the protection of his 
patrons, the Farnese, who granted him an asylum 
within the citadel of the monastery of Grotta 
Ferrata, included in the diocese of Cardinal 
Odoardo Farnese.” 

During his exile among the Basilian monks, 
which continued some time, Dominichino was 
employed by the Cardinal to paint this chapel. 

These frescoes are evidently the work of a 
conscientious young painter, from the faithful 
portraiture and identity of nature visible in them, 


before an acquaintance with other schools 
and masters had rendered his style conven- 
tional. Yet, great as were the powers of 
Dominichino, these works alone would suffice to 
show how infinitely in point of fancy and imagi- 
nation he was inferior to Raphael, although 
tmdoubtedly his superior both in colouring, and 
in a certain true and life-like expression he 
threw into his finest works. In elevation and 
classic elegance Dominichmo was, however, 
entirely distanced by that " unrivalled sovereign 
of the realms of grace,” whose heavenly imagi- 
nation seemed absolutely to inspire humanity, 
until it became in aspect like unto the Godhead 
in whose image it was created. 

Dominichino dealt rather with the realities of 
life, which he faithfully depicted, and ever 
laboured on and on, slowly and surely, with an 
iodustrious pei'severance, that gained from his 
cotemporaries the nick-name of the " Ox.” 

Two large frescoes occupy the principal walls 
of the chapel ; that to the left representing the 
"Meeting of San Hilo with the Emperor Otho,” 
who, half kneeling, casts himself despairingly into 
his arms. The mantled, jewelled king, with his 
magnificent train of armed and plumed attend- 
ants and horses, offers a fine contrast to the 
sombre robes of the venerable saint, who con- 
templates the royal sinner with a look " more in 
sorrow than in anger.” The composition is full 
of figures, but fails in the geometrical order and 
dramatic grouping so admirable in Raphael and 
the higher masters. The principal subject is 
thrown too much into a corner. At first sight, 
one is puzzled to distinguish St. Hilo and the 
Emperor among a mixed crowd of figures. The 
colouring rich, but not glaring, is as fresh and 
bright as if painted yesterday. Trumpeters, 
attendants, and pages, are gathered in the 
central foi^eground in various attitudes, full of 
simple yet energetic action. A great white 
horse with distended nostrils, swelling veins, and 
pricked-up ears, prances out of the picture. It 
seems to listen, with its vivid eyes, to the clang 
of the trumpet behind : a moment more and it 
will be beside you. Yet, marvellous as is the 
action and fire of this horse, it is vulgar and 
coarse in form, — no better indeed than a Flemish 
steed. Admhably expressed is the terror of 
the page who holds it, reminding one, m general 
treatment, of the type of the mediaeval page in 
which Pinturicchio and his school delighted. 

Dominichino has represented himself as a 
youth holding the Emperor’s horse, while near 
him stand two attendants, portraits of his 
friends Guido and Guercino, who, if they 
resembled those portraits, must have been un- 
accountably ugly. Guido, a brutal, vulgar- 
looking man, with a strikingly unintellectual 
expression, more resembles a Dutch boor than 
anything else. Guercino, seen in profile, is hawk- 
eyed and Jewish, with a tremendously prominent 
nose ; and Dominichino himself, a keen-featured 
Zingaro, looking quite capable of committing 
every possible crime, "per ima certa donna” 
Such a trio of ill-favoured geniuses never were 
assembled before, I verily believe ! The Emperor 
alone has a noble, manly countenance. 

A female figure in the centre, habited as a 
courtier, in a blue cap aud white feather, full 
and voluptuous in form, with golden hair flying 
unbraided in the breeze, at once catches the eye. 
There is a wild bacchanalian look about the 
lovely face, and " tresses nnconfined,” — the ex- 
pressive, though somewhat dreamy eye, gazing 
full on the spectator — thoroughly Italian in 
character, spite of the Saxon fairness of the 
complexion. " Q^uella persona” said the monk, 
looking mther confused, " is the lella for whose 
sake Dominichino committed the crime for 
which he was banished Rome, and who, it is 
said, cost him his life afterwards, povc'i'ino! 
XIna ritnbuzione mandata da Dio davvero.*' "It is 
said,” continued he, " that afterwards, when the 
picture was uncovered, and the portrait was 
recognised by the parents and friends of the 
damizella, they were in such a rage at the public 
affront put on them that they thi’eatened his 
life, and that he was again obliged to fly away 
somewhere else. So it seems, Signor, Domini- 
chino was no sooner out of one impiccio than he 
got into another, — all for his sins, and too great 
love for le belle donne” 
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A distant view of tlxe Castle of Gaefca, where 
the interview between the Emperor and San 
Nilo took place, finishes this most varied and 
interesting composition, — which, in spite of many 
obvious errors of composition and taste, is a 
masterly specimen of the occasional perfection 
attained by the otherwise objectionable eclectic 
school. 

Bat far more excellent is a smaller fresco, 
representing San Hilo on his knees, healing, by 
his prayers, a demoniac boy with the consecrated 
oil taken by San Bartolomeo (who stands in the 
centre of the group) from the lamp burning 
before the shrine of the Madonna ; the whole 
work is a prodigy of expression. Indeed it is not 
in the power of words to desciibe the vitality of 
the stiffening attitude of that livid child, thrown 
back with outstretched arms in a paroxysm of 
the fib under which he suffers ; the pallid, death- 
like tint of the flesh — the upturned eyes starting 
from his head — the straightened hair — the 
strained and stiffening limbs — as, resting on his 
toes, he presses with agonised energy against the 
figure who supports Mm. The forms of the 
boy, though not so large and grand in style, 
are, in my opinion, infinitely to be preferred to 
the strained and unnatm’al demoniac Eaphael lias 
introduced into the foreground of the “ Trans- 
figuration” If Bominichino imitated the 
idea (as would seem to be the case) from Raphael, 
he has surpassed the original, both in severity of 
anatomical truth, and correctness of expression 
and drawing. Hothing can be finer or more 
appropriate than the solemn, grey colouring, as 
suitable to tbe gravity and mystery of tbe 
subject. A dull yellow and^ black are bbe pre- 
vaiiiug shades in the draperies; the heads are 
low in tone, or rather are in half tint, giving a 
simple breadth without undue effect. The 
drawing of the hands and feet of the brother 
holding the oil is marvellously true and correct ; 
indeed, in material truth, the whole fresco is 
inimitable. Among the other figures is the 
anxious, kneeling mother, one arm wonderingly 
upraised, while in the other rests a lovely infant. 
The two boys standing before her, drawing 
backwards in fear and trembling at the miracle, 
are finely expressed and contrasted with tbe 
calm figures of tbe two monks, — especially San 
Hilo, who, — quietly bolding the lamp, behind 
which appears a circular image of the Madonna 
and Child, — stretches forth his hand, and touches 
with the sacred oil the tongue of the demoniac. 
Two other frescoes are much inferior both in 
colour and general interest. In one, to the right 
of the altar, the Madonna appears in a “glory ” to 
the two saints, kneeling, and presents them with 
a golden apple as a symbol that on that spot she 
commands them to erect a church in her honour. 
The apple is said to be preserved in the foun- 
dations of the belfi'y. Another fresco, of equal 
size with the “Meeting of St. Nilo and the 
Emperor,” represents the “Founding of the 
Monastery of Grotta Ferrata,” — a somewhat bold 
composition in point of grouping, with fine 
architectural details in the background, the 
whole much faded withal, and injured by the 
damp. San Bartolomeo, who undertakes to erect 
the monastery, in obedience to the vugin’s 
directions, after the death of St. Hilo, the first 
abbot and patron saint, stands in the centre, 
examining the plan of the new building, — pre- 
sented by the master-builder — ^through his spec- 
tacles. Masons and workmen form various 
rather uninteresting episodes in different portions 
of the composition; some are digging up an 
ancient sarcophagus, discovered in laying the 
foundation, while others are in the act of raising 
a column, which, according to tradition, would 
have fallen on the heads of the workmen, the 
cords having given way, had not one of the 
monks, rich in faith, sustained it with his single 
strength. As a whole, this fresco is poor ; evi- 
dently a minor work ; the composition scattered ; 
the details are dry and meagre, even for Domini- 
chino: the subject, indeed, is exceedingly un- 
malleablo, specially for so natural and artistic 
an artist. 

The only graceful “ bits ” are a life-like group 
of women and children, and a peep of back- 
ground, looking as if it had been copied ver- 
hatim from the beautiful rains of Adrian’s villa 
at Tivoli. With the exception of the subject- 


foreground, the composition reminded me in 
general characteristic treatment of another 
famous fresco by Bominicbino, “ The Flagel- 
lation of St. Andrew,’* in tbe Cburcb of San 
Gregorio, on the Cielian hUl at Rome- 

On either side of the bill appears the “ An- 
nimciation ; ” the Virgin, shaped in her conven- 
tional robes of red and blue, kneels, while on the 
opposite Bpandril, tbe archangel, 

A smooth-faced, glorious thiug/' 

golden-bued, and glittering, yet breathing the 
brilliant hues of paradise, pronounces the words 
which make her “ Blessed among women.” On 
tbe altar is a daik and uninteresting picture of the 
“ Virgin,” by Annibal Caracci, and on either hand, 
two beautiful fresco figui'es, by Dominichino, “ St. 
Edward of England,” and “'Sau EustacMo.” 
Why Edward the Confessor, our sobtary royal 
worthy, is selected from the great^ army of 
saints and martyrs, to decorate a votive chapel 
near Rome, I could not conceive ; nor did the 
monks enlighten me. San Eustachio appeal’s as 
a gentle, holy-looking youth, who turns his head, 
to contemplate the crucifixion of our Lord, 
miraculously revealed to him while hunting in a 
vision, seen between the horns of a stag, which 
is introduced looking over bis shoulder. There 
is an earnest pensive character about tbe bead 
very remarkable ; a look prevenient, as it were, 
with a prophetic consciousness of bis own 
shocking martyrdom. T'iC cupola and the 
architraves are omar* .uted mth some exquisite 
vignettes, finished with the care and precision 
of miniatures, — San Cecilia, San Monica, San 
Agnese, &c. ; while below, on the spandrils of 
tbe arch, float four charming angels, of quite 
celestial beauty, bearing holy water, incense, the 
asperge, and the cross. Ho '‘Loves” ofAlbano, in 
his happiest inspbations, ever exceeded tbem.in 
refined and classic elegance. Bominiohino’s 
isolated heads, and figures of angels or chem- 
bims, are always beautiful. He is invra'iably 
more successful in grouping angels, whose 
flowing lines and airy drapei'ies form, so to say, 
a bouquet of connected Hnes in a compact order 
of form, than in aiTanging numerous figures col- 
lected to pourtray any particular event or action. 
Other scenes from the Life of St. Hilo decorate 
this most interesting chapel, where such un- 
speakable grace and propriety of arrangement 
are observable, both in the minutest as well 
as tbe principal details. Grand whole-length 
figures of celebrated saints of the Greek Church, 
painted by tbe same master-hand, are innged 
around the chapel under the cornice, — solemn 
and venerable forms, — the very Genii loci, that 
seemed to loom down uHitb reproachful glances 
on us sinners beneath. 

The extreme beauty and finish of tbe com- 
positions, the propi’iety of the su]yects, and the 
general historic interest of the chapel, have led 
me into greater length than I intended. Perhaps 
I valued these brillijint frescoes tbe more in- 
tensely, seeing them, as I did, isolated from all 
other works of Art, amid the verdant recesses 
of tbe Alban valleys. 

I thanked the courteous Basilian monk for tbe 
explanations he had afforded, and returned into 
the church, where were assembled a whole bevy 
of rebellious little lU'chins, gathered from the 
neighbouring busy repeating tbe ‘^dot- 

imict,” a kind of catechism or litany, to another 
monk who stood near the altar, habited in the 
black tunic and cowl of his order, the tunic 
fastened by a girdle of knotted cord ; be recited 
the first sentences, to which the children loudly 
responded, her© and there a bttle voice stam- 
mering on after the others had ended, for want 
of promptitude ; the child was duly rebuked. 
Once, when tbe little chorus sounded intolerably 
loud and shrill, the benevolent looking monk 
significantly pointed to the mortuary chapel 
beyond, where llay the flower-strewn dead, a 
hint not lost on the children, whose voices 
melted down to an almost reverential whisper 
as they glanced to where the little corpse lay. 

I remounted my pony and retraced my way 
through the forest, where tbe shades of evening 
had already gathered. Flobbntia. 


L’EXPOSITIOK UNIVEESELLE 
DES BEAUX ARTS,” 

AT PARIS. 

Heed we say, in reference to the great 
experiment, which is now being wrought 
out in Paris, that all our sympathies and 
good wishes have accompanied it from its 
commencement to its conclusion — al> ovo 
mque ad mala. Perhaps, in these columns, 
we may he allowed to profess an especial 
interest in a world- wide challenge to com- 
petition, when Art in its purest fineness — in 
its highest vocation— is associated with those 
zealous creations of factor^", foundry, or 
workshop, on which its refining influence 
confers their crowning value. To that prac- 
tical end it is our pride to have unswerv- 
ingly laboured — ^not to confound the two 
great agents in an anomalous attempt at 
combination— but, while ever keeping them 
fittingly apart, still to bring them into that 
well understood and uniformly maintained 
proximity, by which the spirit of the one 
might be'assuredly transfused into the other 
and impart to it the redeeming vitality of 
grace and beauty. By the unaltered fidelity 
of our aims and efforts in this direction, we 
have hoped to see the obvious disadvantages, 
under which our great manufacturing classes 
have laboured in competition with their 
foreign rivals, gradually disappear. Having 
had these great guiding purposes ever in 
view for ourselves, we witnessed with cor- 
responding gratification the initiatory ex- 
ample so spiritedly set at the Bublin 
Exhibition, of which this more extensive 
undei’takingof France may fairly be deemed 
the result. 

On all hands, this great convention of art 
has been compared to those immortal games 
of Greece, upon which, Olympus looked 
down. This association with the golden 
classic time commends itself to the scholar’s 
fondest reminiscences, pictui'ing forth the 
gallant sons of Athens, Lacedaemon, Corinth, 
and all the lesser Hellenic states, hurrying 
on in the full fervour and hot haste of youth- 
ful emulation, to those matchless athletic 
contests, where the sculptor’s eye was' 
familiarised with faultless forms, and where 
hand and heart were disciplined into the 
heroism that gave Thermopylae its Three 
Hundred. 

A still higher competition, however, has 
now been devised in these Olympics of the 
painter and the sculptor — ^where mind meets 
! mind, either in simple strength, or panoplied 
in the finest-tempered intellectuality. And, 
let it not be forgotten, that Ai*t alone affoi'ds 
occasion for such a reunion of all comers 
and from all quarters. The philosophers 
and poets of different countries and lan- 
guages can but poorly appreciate the felicity 
of each other’s originalities — ^those delicate 
significances of expression, which resemble 
the fine demi-tints of a painting. How little 
can tbe French savant, or even the German, 
take in the subtler charms of Shakespeare ! 
And, again, with what a strongly contrasted 
perception did not Cowper and Pope con- 
template the text of Patriarchal Homer * 
Art, on the contrary, is monoglot — ^it has no 
confusion of tongues — ^its medium of com- 
munication, however modified by style or 
provincialisms, is the same to all — ^let its 
masters meet from opposite hemispheres — 
let their tongues vainly hesitate reciprocally 
to effect their fiiuetion— thenceforth issues 
this interpreter, in whom all alike have con- 
fidence, and clear as crystal is the inter- 
change of thought that forthwith ensues. 
Here in mid-Europe, we have thus the 
hfexlcan and the Peruvian in close com- 
munion with the Norwegian and the Swede. 
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They are brothers in the perfect interchange 
of familiar thought. 

When the geneitil structural plans tor the 
Exposition of 1855 were discussed, there 
could scai'cely have been a second opinion 
as to the expediency of having the fine arts 
set apart from the distinctive industrial or 
commercial display^ In fact, to look no 
further than mere considerations of con- 
venience, a visit to one, or the other, with 
an appreciating eye, is too much of a task 
for one day’s work — each is quite sufficiently 
exhausting in its peculiar exactions. A 
separate structure being then necessary 
for the works of Painter and Sculptor, the 
available site which has been selected at the 
end of the Avenue de Montaigne, within a 
few minutes’ walk, beneath embowering 
trees, of the main building in the Champs 
Elys 6 e 3 , had much to recommend it and 
but one serious objection, namely, its close 
I proximity to a Sugar Eefinery. Against, 
however, the warm advances of such a 
neighbour, security was sought in the ser- 
vices of an effective garrison of Pompiers, 
whose methodical and incessant surveillance 
of the premises has since been worthy of 
every encomium. It should be here re- 
, marked that Mr. Cole and Mr. Eedgrave 
I took, in protection of the interest confided 

I to their care, every pi^ecaution that prudence 
could suggest — so much so, as to seem to the 
vivacious and confident French officials, to 
fall into a predicament of supererogation. 
A responsibility, however, involving insur- 
ance to the amount of 130,000?. might well 

! enable them to smile at such petulances. 

I I The task of designing the building, in 
! which the works of the French School, 

besides those of artists fi’om Five-andrTwenty 
other countries, who had responded in 
acquiescence to the invitation to join in a 
general concowrs, was confided to the archi- 
tect Lefuel, who has had the honour of suc- 
ceeding Yisconti in bringing the works at 
the Tuileries and Louvre to their conclusion, 
and who has, in this instance, skilfully met 
his responsibility. As his structure grew 
rapidly into existence, the vast skeleton, 
which it presented in an elaborate fi^ame of 
beams, cross-beams, and all minor ligneous 
appbances, seemed perilous in the extreme — 
but little of solid stone material was drawn 
into its construction, and it might have 
; seemed to be compacted after the quaint 
j sturdy manner of those immemorial farm- 
j steads, which still, amid the undulations of 
! Kent, and occasionally in FToi’mandy, pique 
1 the artist with the picfcuresqueness of their 
I brown protruding ribs. The invalnahle and 
; abounding Pains gypsum came, with liberal 
j ^ profuseness, to veil all this wood, and in a 
I startlingly brief period, the vast pile was 
I found gleaming ail in white, where but a 
vacuum had been before, on the high road- 
side. One fine morning it loomed forth 
like an exhalation on the banks of the 
' Seine. 

As this building, unlike its greater neigh- 
bour in the Champs Elys6es, is but in- 
Ij tended for an ephemeral existence, the 
j I architect has discreetly refrained from 

i I lavishing on it any elaboration of ornament 
i —either exteriorly or interiorly. The 

I facade is simply and not inelegantly de- 
' signed, presenting a hemicycle, occupied, at 
, but narrow intervals, by seven wide arched 
|! entrances— the intervening surfaces orna- 

I i mented by light floral arabesques. ITpon its 
1 1 , cormce is inscribed in letters of gold, Ecc^o- 
H nttion UniversdU JDes Beauos Arts. 

|, "We may here remark, that we do not 
|; propose, on this occasion, to diverge into 
;i any minute comparative critical notice of 
' the vast array of works, which have been 
! j brought together in this unprecedented pic- 


torial review, but simply and clearly as may 
be, to give a record of their number — of the 
arrangements that have been made for their 
reception, and of their pretensions, in the 
most general sense of the word. 

That portion of the building which is de- 
voted to paintings in oil, is a parallelogram 
—some 459 English feet in length, and 243 
in breadth. 'With the lower half is con- 
nected a Sculpture Hall, which enlarges 
that number to 300. The whole area has 
been planned into three great central 
saloons, bounded by many transverse and 
collateral galleries of various dimensions in 
length and breadth. 

Upon entering the peristyle from the 
Avenue de Montaigne, we, at once, find our- 
selves in the first transept, upon the walls 
of which, rather sparely, it must be con- 
fessed, suspended, we find the contributions 
of the due North — Denmark, Sweden, and 
Norway — ^together with a few pictures from 
Peruvian pencils — ^from the Eoman States 
and Tuscany. The Northmen are charac- 
teristically vigorous in proportion to the 
fewness of their deeds. Gronland for large 
flower and fruit pieces — and Nordanberg 
for a bold and well elaborated specimen of 
ge7ire deserve special attention, 

Alas ! for Home 1 — when, heart as she is, 
and has been, of gloriouo art from whence 
its pulsation has fervidly throbbed through 
all the schools of Europe, she but manifests 
such sterility of creative power, even under 
the inspiration of a call like that which has 
here brought so many of her cdtmni 
together ! 

Strange it may seem, but such is the fact, 
that, of the Thirteen canvasses which she 
has sent in on this occasion to sustain her 
credit, that which, for intrinsic merit, takes 
the lead — in which, soul for expression and 
true artistic feeling for effect are conspicu- 
ous, is due to the pencil of an Englishman 
— Frederick Leighton a Scm^orough^' 

and “ U^ve de M. Edouard Steinle de Franc- 
fortP The subject for this, and it is a fine 
one, is the reconciliation of the houses of 
Montague and Capulet over the bodies of 
Borneo and Juliet. Opie treated nearly the 
same subject with remarkable vigour and 
feeling. Let us hope that his native country 
may hear and see more of so promising an 
artist as Mr. Leighton.* 

Tuscany, too, almost a rival alma mater 
as she is to Borne in Art, sends here but 
six paintings, of which three are copies I 

Having traversed the entry hall to the 
extreme right, the British visitant had 
better not I'etrograde in order to gain the 
central way of onward movement, but let 
him, from where he stands, cast his eye 
down the long lateral avenue and he will 
find before him that portion of the Exhi- 
bition in which he will feel most interest — 
viz. the gallery of his country’s art — modest, 
it must be allowed, in its aspect. It runs 
along about three-fourths of the side of the 
building, with a width of twenty-seven feet, 
and a proportionate height. The arrange- 
ment by Mr. Bell of Sculpture in groups 
and in single statues at intervals down the 
centre of this line, has been devised with a 
skilful eye — breaking as it does monotony 
of perspective, and in lieu thereof, giving an 
agreeable animation of general effect. From 
the circumstance of almost all the works in 
the British collection being strictly of the 
cabinet class, it will be found that they 
appear to more advantage here than if they 

^ * When these lines -were written, and at the other 
side of the Channel, we had not "been aware that Mr. 
Leighton had already sent his pencil’s first representa- 
tion to the Royal Academy— causing therein not a little 
srirprise— ruffling the dove-cotea in Corioli We beg ho 
will construe our sincere anticipation into a hearty 
welcome. 


had been, from the first, favoured with a 
more imposing position. Two hundred and 
thirty-two paintings in oil are here exhibited 
from the easels of ninety-seven artists. 
Amongst these are certainly all the names 
that now greatly illustrate what the French 
critics fondly style the singularity of the 
British School. We cannot, however, but 
feel that we are now far from our strongest 
day of art, and join cordially with our Com- 
mittees in regretting that the decree of the 
French Government precluding the ad- 
mission of works by artists deceased before 
June 1863, prevented the exhibition of 
pictures, statues, &c. by some of our most 
distinguished modern artists — it being only 
necessary to mention the names of Turner, 
Callcott, Hilton, Wilkie, Collins, Etty, Con- 
stable, and Hay don, amongst the painters ; 
of Wyatt and Wyon among the sculptors. 
This great constellation of men of genius 
unhappily vanished from our sphere within 
no very great lapse of time — ^like our poets, 
their contemporaries — leaving no young 
successors to bring equivalent, or more 
brilliant lights to supply those, which with 
them we lost. 

In this particular, France has found For- 
time much more propitious, and, happily, 
she is but little touched by the decree 
alluded to. Never, since the commence- 
ment of the present century, to go back no 
further, has she been so strong as she is at 
present in pictorial Art. She has been 
gradually rising out of styles eminently 
vicious, and has preserved all the regene- 
rators of her schools, if we except the great 
Jericault, up to the present day. Knowing, 
as we now know, how the vast space n-e- 
served by the French committee for their 
countrymen has been filled up, we cannot 
but regret that those men amongst ours, 
upon whose genius the honour of the 
country had to repose, were not illustrated 
more amply and variously than they have 
been. Surely some more of his earlier and 
more faultless works should have been 
added to the two sent to represent that 
most exquisitely poetical of landscape 
painters — Danby. Mr. Leslie might have 
doubled his five — Stanfield his five — Maclise 
his two — Creswick his three — and even 
Mulready and Landseer their nine. 

As it is, however, the British gallery 
looks to much advantage ; the purity and 
brilliancy of its pervading tone of colour 
pique the attention of stranger and critic, 
and win to it, we may fairly affirm, more 
than its relative share of visitors. It is but 
jnst to add, that, the arduous duty of hang- 
ing for so critical an occasion was very 
carefully and, on the whole, successfully 
accomplished by Messrs. Bedgrave, Cres- 
wick, Hurlstone, and Warren ; and that, 
when all around them was so much tainted 
with procrastination, they were severely 
precise in having their task effected even 
for the 1 st of Maj'’. British sculpture was 
placed partially, as we have noted, in this 
gallery of pictures ; it has, however, been 
chiefly arranged in a small gallery, or 
saloon, to which the entrances and exits 
open out of the former. It must be con- 
fessed that this, in its general appearance, 
is rather a depreciating receptacle for the 
marbles committed to it ; but, on the other 
hand, it ensured the advantage of the works 
being kept apart, and placed in accordance 
with the judgment of our English commis- 
sioner, Mr. Bell ; and^ again, it ensured 
them a side light, instead of the perpendi- 
cular beams which infelicitously fall upon 
the crowded ranges of works in the Grand 
HaU. 

The names of Gibson, Baily, Macdowell, 
Foley, Bell, Lawlor, Macdonald, Weekes, 
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SteplienSj Durham, &c., &e., give warrant 
that, in this department, Great Britain is 
well represented. There are a few good 
busts by Moore, Park, and Stevens. In 
some cases it would have been well if a 
severer spirit of selection had been exer- 
cised in giving works of sculpture the ex- 
pensive honour of a voyage across the 
Channel ; it is also unfortunate that a 
necessity should have existed to send 
plaster casts to such an exhibition, where 
i^ble was the rule, and the meaner mate- 
rial looks to obvious disadvantage. We 
may conclude our notice of the British con- 
tributions on this occasion by stating that 
in the gallery above, which has been carried 
round the building, and to which access is 
had by stately staircases at each corner, in 
front, the British miniatures and water- 
colour drawings are seen to every advan- 
tage. Boss, Thox'burn, and Garrick give an 
admirable selection of the former : the latter 
are well represented, need it be said, from 
the studios of J. F. Lewis, P. Tayler, Nash, 
Haghe, Warren, Duncan, Cattermole, and 
Bartholomew. Mr. Lewis’s exquisite works, 
‘^The Harem” and ^^The Arab Scribe,” 
have, as might have been anticipated, at- 
tracted special and minute inspection. By 
the bye, our French friends acknowledge, 
with signihcance, the unique merit of our 
“ acquareUes^"^ 

In this gallery are also British architec- 
tural drawings, where the contributions of 
Digby Wyatt, Sir 0. Barry, Burton, Owen 
Jones, Scott, Cockerell, and Hardwick are 
conspicuous. Many of onr best line engrav- 
ings and lithographs, with which the public 
eye has been familiar, are here in goodly 
array. It is to be regretted the contributors 
have sent specimens so far below what our 
artists are capable of producing : the works 
of the Thompsons forming almost the only 
exception. 

Let us now lead our readers back to the 
first transept, from which we have set out, 
and make a regular forward move through 
its central archway. This brings us into a 
second and parallel transept, where we find 
Switzerland represented by 38 artists and 
94 works ; Baden by 9 artists and 14 works ; 
the United States of Amexica by 10 of the 
form?er and 39 of the latter. A pervading 
vigour marks the Swiss canvas, but its 
chief attraction is one small masterpiece by 
a young ai'tist, Van Muyden, representing, 
to the life, a “Befectory of Capnchin Monks 
at Albano,” in which singular power and 
simplicity of style are finely combined. 
Baden takes just pride in her Louis Kraus, 
whose “ Gypsy Encampment,” and “ Morn- 
ing after a Bustic Carousal,” display an 
oi'iginal vigour of expression and colouring 
that promise a future first-class artist ; she 
also claims, and with justice, Winterhalter 1 
as her own. The United States have not 
done much to pi-ove to Europe that their 
go-a-head utilitarian powers have been able 
to relax sufficiently for their attaining the 
accomplishment of Fine Art. 

From this transept we now move into the 
first of the three great centi'al saloons — it 
is occupied by Prussia. Kiss’s colossal 
equestrian group of “St. George and the 
Dragon,” a work of vast executive vigour, 
but, for the purer quality of sculpture, 
much inferior to his “ Amazon,” holds, in 
truly formidable guise, possession of its 
centre. The labour with which this dragon 
has been wrought in detail, 

" With scale on scale it scaled is, 

As thick as scales may lie,*' 

(to travestie old Derrick), indicates won- 
di'ous industiy, but a very mechanical 
Promethean verve. 

One side of this saloon is occupied by 

large Cartoons ffiom the hand of Cornelius, 
being designs for frescoes to be executed on 
a Campo Santo at Berlin. They will dis- 
appoint, we apprehend, the admirera of this 
great artist. He may reserve his powers 
for the fi'escoes, but here thei'e is much 
more exaggeration of action than lofty ex- 
pression. Hei'e will be found Begas’s 
favourite woi'k of “Christ predicting the 
Fall of Jerusalem,” not so remarkable for 
vigour of tint, as for its sweetness of pathos. 
The other works of the Prussian school here 
exhibited, 135 in numbei', descend from the 
broad canvas, and the style sublime. They 
are, as a class, highly creditable — ^in land- 
scape, genx^e, and portraiture. Many a 
visitor will linger to develope all the charm- 
ingly fanciful illusti’atioixs with which 
Schroedtei', a pupil of Schadow, depicts in 
delicate water-colour tintings “The Four 
Seasons.” We should add that nine Car- 
toons by Kaulbach, which are suspended in 
the Great Sculpture Hall, are not ixnworihy 
of his great name. 

Flanking the Prussian quarter on the left 
will be found the Austrian, Bavarian, and 
Wurtemberg Galleiy. At tbe word Ba- 
varian, wbat lover of art will not enter and 
look round him with eager interest — ^but in 
vain. Here are but some 65 cabinet oil 
paintings, which would indicate that the 
soul of that art, which has won the admira- 
tion of all Europe, was centred in frescoes, 
that may not be absti*acted from retentive 
walls, even to honour a festival of Art such 
as thi.9. 

In the 52 contributions of Austria and 
the 9 of Wuriembei'g, there is a level medi- 
ocrity, which will not draw very severely 
upon attention. 

On the left side of the Prussian Saloon 
will be found the Belgian Gallery and that 
of the Pays Bas — the former having a col- 
lection of 224, the latter of 94 works. In 
both a pervading propensity will be ob- 
seiwed to emulate the great old names of 
the Flemish and Dutch Schools. Belgium 
has not hei'e her most ambitious pencil, and 
that to which she gives her choicest wreath ; 
Gallet has not favoured France with a can- 
vas, A jealous spirit has, we believe, been 
here at work, which has been so far un- 
toward. Something of the same kind has 
withheld the pi'oduetions of the chisel of 
Simonis from the aiTay of maiLles collected 
on this occasion. 

“ *Tis truo, 'tis pity, and pity ’tis, ’fcis true.” 

In the transept, which separates the 
Prussian from Middle and First French 
Saloon, will be found and scrutinized with 
no common intex’est, the works, in number 
eighty-foui', which have been sent to repre- 
sent the quondam schools of Murillo and 
Yelasquez. Spain has not as yet, howevei', 
retuimed to her good old ways of Art. In 
portraiture she shows best, and Madrazo is 
her leading man. His pencil has delicacy 
and spirit, and his works are highly pleasing. 

And now we enter upon this middle and 
noble hall, where the riches of the French 
school commence their development. That 
process is carried out through the rest, resi- 
due, and remainder of the building, with a 
profusion and a variety, for which but too 
many of our British artists have been, we ap- 
prehend, unprepai’ed. Every bx’anch of Art 
finds its representative amongst the 1867 
paintings which are hei’e collected — from the 
fall-sized sacred subjects of the veteran 
Heim, which have been withdrawn from the 
church-walls which they have long illus- 
trated, down to the exquisite of gen- 

teel comedy, with which Meissonnier renders 
invaluable his miniature vehicles : from the 
acres of battle-field, upon which the ambition 

ofYeimet must deploy itself in panoramic 
battalions, to the thorough ai’tistic cabinet 
canvas whereon Decamps, in sublime ob- I 
seurity of detail, depicts the rout cf myriad 
Cimbiians. Here, too, every mode of effect 
may be found illustrated, with no common 
mastery, — from the seemingly reckless dash 
of Delaci’oix, to the feminine yet effective 
delicacy of Hamon. To institute an impar- 
tial yet truthful criticism of the host of 
clever works which are here marshalled 
would be a task of no ordinary labour, 
which at the present moment we happily 
are not called upon to undei'take. Let us 
then, simply state, in order that it may be 
unequivocally understood, how thoroughly 
the French committee, entrusted with the 
management of this cosmopolitan review of 

Art, determined that the merits of tlieir 
own schools should be exemplified and 
undei’stood, the names of a few favourite 
artists, and the number of their works 
displayed upon these walls. They are 
Lehman, 21 ; Yernet, 22 ; Gudin, 25 ; De- 
lacroix, 35 ; Ingres (to whom an entire 
saloon is devoted), 40 ; Decamps, 45. From 
six artists, 188 pictui'es 1 In sculpture, 354 
Fi'ench wox'ks are exhibited ; Austrian, 86 ; 
British, 74 ; Belgian, 28 ; Prussian, 53. 

Need we say, then, in tei*mmating this 
notice, that to consider this Exposition 

Des Beaux Arts ” anything in the nature 
of a true competition, in which the I’ela- 
tive merits and position of the different 
schools of the civilised world or of Europe, 
to^ go no furthex', may he fairly ascer- 
tained, upon equitable compax’ison, would 
be a most delusive erimr. In the almost 
total absence of the great German fresco- 
painters fium its muatei', — in the exclusion 
of works of our Bintish men of genius, who 
have belonged to the era, but have ceased 
to live, move, and have their being on its 
stage, in the comparatively inadequate evi- 
dence, tendered and admitted, of the powers 
of those whom we still recognise as our 
leading splints, to come to any other con- 
clusion would assuredly neither harmonise 
with the spirits of olden Olympus, of me- 
diaeval chivalry, or of modem prosaic justice. 

THE INDHSTHIAL EXHIBITION. 

PjVEIS. 

Ye presume — though it is far from certain — 
that hy the time these pages are in the hands of 
the public, the contents of the beautiful edifice 
in the Champs Mysees will be in something like 
order and arrangement, — so far, indeed, as to 
enable the visitor to form an idea of what it will 
ultimately contain. Our second visit to Paris, 
at the commencement of the last month, fax'- 
nished us with little to say concerning progress 
towards completion ; the workmen’s hammers 
still echoed through every part of the building, 
in the labour of erecting cases, banging draperies, 
and putting things into what seamen call “ ship- 
shape ; ” hub it will take a considerable time to 
effect this object, for it is evident that at present 
there is no heartiness engaged in the work : the 
manufacturers themselves, and the men they 
employ in the building, seem equally indisposed 
to exert themselves, while the managing com- 
mittee, instead of urgbg the contributors to 
expedition, and aiding them by well-directed 
advice and judicious arrangements, have per- 
formed their duties so unsatisfactorily that a 
very general impression prevailed in Paris that 
the government intended to take the conduct of 
the exhibition into their own hands, in oi’der to 
avoid absolute failure. When we last visited the 
building the English departments, especially those 
connected with the gold and silver, glass, stone- 
ware, steel and iron works, made a goodly show ; 
the stalls of the manufacturers of textile fabrics 
were in a forward state, and we believe their 
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owners only waited til3 tlio dusb created by the 
workmen bad somewhat subsided to put tbem 
in complete order. The East India Company 
make a gorgeous display of oz’iental productions 
in ivory, embroideries, &c., arranged in true 
eastern fashion ; these contributions make a 
splendid show, but they are of little service, as 
matters of study, to the European manufacturer. 

The Prussian department, varied in its con- 
tents, looks well in its finished state; while , 
the Austrian contributions, rapidly proceeding 
towards arrangement, include many objects of 
beauty and excellence, some of which, we hope 
to engrave hereafter. But our single sheet of 
engravings this month is a commentary on the 
backward position of , matters in the Paris 
Industrial Exhibition, for it is a fact that up to 
the time when it was essential to go to press, 
we could not collect sufficiout materials, of such 
objects as we should choose to illustrate, to 
make up a second sheet : we therefore propose 
to supply the deficiency in our next, or some 
succeeding part. 

Thera is a space marked off for America, hut 
there was little or nothing in it when we were 
there. Bel^um appears to have forwarded a 
goodly assemblage of her productions ; car- 
pentei-s and porters, however, were too busy 
with the packages to enable us to say much 
concerning their contents, though we saw some 
welhaculptured chimney-pieces and furniture. 
Holland, Switzerland, and the other minor 
European states, were scarcely visible. The 
contributions of Canada will be chiefly con- 
fined, as they were in our own exhibition, to 
her.agricultu^ productions. Speaking of these, 
we may remark that the building intended for 
the reception of the machinery and natural 
produce was rapidly receiving its contents ; it 
extends for nearly a quarter of a mile, parallel 
with the Seine, from near the Place de la 
Concorde ; it was not open to the public on our 
recent visit. 

The French manufacturers are undoubtedly 
the moat in arrear, except in the silk, velvet, 
and ribbon depai^tments ; the glass cases con- 
taining these look remarkably rich, and ai'e just 
what we should expect from the men of Lyons 
and St. Etienne. A few of the Paris forniture- 
makera are hegiiming to show, but the majority 
are still in preparation ; so are the jewellers and 
goldsmiths, some of whom will not be ready till 
the middle of July,* in short, all who go to 
Paris for the purpose of seeing the Exhibition 
before that time will be disappointed, if they 
expect to find it in' anything like a state of 
completion. But the Exposition of the Pine 
Arts, which we have elsewhere spoken of, will 
of itself well repay the journey. 

What the Palais de I’lndustiies will appear a 
mouth or two hence it is almost impossible to 
say now; we do not by any means anticipate 
ultimate failure— the French government will 
take care to preveiik that — but it certainly will 
never be what we expected ; mistakes have been 
made in its general arrangement which cannot 
now be rectified : for instance, there is a 
huge glass structure, a sort of miniature light- 
house, and a multitude of other objects of large^ 
dimensions, extending the length of the central 
avenue, which completely intercept an effective 
view of the whole interior on the floor ; there is 
no point from which one has a fine coup dJceil of 
the general contents of the building j this, 
perhaps, is unavoidable, from, the limited size of 
the edifice compared with the glass palace in 
Hyde Park. Several of the French manufacturers 
also complamed to us of the spaces and positions 
allotted to them, and these complaints our own 
observation showed to be founjded on fact ; in 
some instances there was nob room to exhibit 
the articles with effect, and in others the articles 
were badly placed ; for example, costly objects 
of gold and jewellery,,; and delicate wor^ of 
virH and ornament, are placed near the entrance 
doors, where it is almost certain they will be 
rPVerlooked by the majority of visitors anxious to 
get .iijto the centre of the building. The letter 
^ ,i)! Q|r Paris correspondent, of a later date than 
' speaks in similar terms of the dis- 
^^feohon expressed by the French contri- 
oiStorS. , Bht we must close our remarks for the 
pi^ent^ and wait the result of .another visit . to 


lay before the reader our general impression of 
this undertaking. 

On the 2nd of June, the price of admission, 
which had previously been five francs — rather a 
price of exchision — was reduced to one franc; 
but we have not heard that the same favour is 
granted to the visitors of the picture-gallery, the 
entrance fee to which was also five francs. We 
believe, however, that the price demanded for 
admission to the Exhibition of the Industrial 
Arts was made so high purposely to keep out 
the masses of the public, whose presence would 
have greatly interfered with the labours of the 
workpeople. 


OBITUAHY. 


JOHN WILSON. 

Mu. John 'W'ilson, landscape ^ and marine- 
p^ter, died at the residence of Ms son, Briarly 
House, Folkstone, April 29, 1855, at the patriarchal 
age of 81 years. He was horn August 13, 177d, in 
the town of Ayi;, and apprenticed, at the age of 14, 
to Mr. John Norie, house decorator, &c., Edin- 
burgh. Soon after the completion of his appren- 
ticesMp he took a few lessons in oil-painting from 
Alexander Nasmyth, (father of the celebrated P. 
Nasmyth), wliieh constituted the only instruction 
he ever received in the profession of wMoh he 
afterwards became so distinguished an ornament. 
About, 1796 he took up Ms abode at Montrose, 
where he continued, teaching di-awing, &c., for 
nearly two years, after wMch he travelled to London, 
and was engaged as principal scene-painter at the 
different metropolitan theatees. ' In the year 1810 
he married a Miss 'Williams, whose amiable and 
affectionate disposition made the painter’s hearth a 
cheerful and happy one ; he sm’vived Ms lamented 
pai’tner twenty-four years, and often dwelt upon 
her many virtues with feelings of great emotion and 
tenderness. 'While he was employed at Astloy’s, 
he sent two pictui'ea to the exMbition of the Eoyal 
Academy (at Somerset House) ; , both of which were 
favoura'bly hung, and speedily found a purchaser in 
Mr. John Faidey, who affcerwai’ds spoke with pride 
of hifl having been the first to discover the merit 
of John Wilson.” About tbe same date Mr. Wilson 
was one of the successful competitors for premiums 
offered by tbe British Institution for “the best 
painting of ‘ The Battle of Trafalgar ; ’ ” and he 
had also the good fortime to dispose of Ms 
picture to Lord Northwick, who became, for many 
years, one of the artist’s staimchest friends and 
most liberal pati'ons. Mr. Wilson was a hono- 
rary member of the Eoyal Scottish Academy, as 
well as one of the founders of the Socie^ of 
British Artists," Suffolk Street, and although many, 
with much less claims to the honom*s of the E 03 M 
Academy, “forgetful of their fii-st love,” migrated 
and were admitted iuto the Academy, he was con- 
tented to abide by tbe fluctuating fortunes of the 
society he had assisted in establishing, and con- 
tinuea, until Ms death, one of the most important 
contributors to its annual exMbitions. Tbe name 
of Wilson has ever been a proud one in the annals 
■»of British Art, since the painter of the “Niobe” 
made it famous, and long as 

Britannia shall rule tbe waves,*' 
or 

“ Her sons shall love tbe sea,” 

the works of John Wilson will never want admii-ers. 
As a maiTne painter, in his ‘‘palmy days,” he had 
no rival, for none so thoroughly understood the 
various moods of the ever-changing element, or 
could render its rolling restlessness so truthfully, 
wMlst the raciness of Ms execution, and his cx- 
q^uisite eye for colom*, added a peculiar chaim to 
the creations of Ms pencil. He had a fine feeling for 
poetry, and might almost be called a living edition 
of Burns, his countryman and acquaintance, whose 
poems he recited, as those only could recite them, 
who warmly and deeply felt theiif beauties ; Shak- 
speare, Bope, aud Scott were also dspecial favourites 
— ^in fact, there were few British Poets with whose 
works he was not familiar, and wMch he could not 
quote with a perfect appreciation of the text. Eiud, 
generous, and affectionate, in all the rdations of 
life, few men have left bebind them. recoUeetions 
more endearing, than the subject of this brief 
memoir. Tet, although Art, m his death, may 
inoum tbe loss of one of ber most valued votaries, 
it is gratifying to know that his “mantle” has 
fallen upon one (in the person of his son) whose 
talents will still enable us, whilst boasting of 
“ British Artists ” to continue to rejoice in the 
■ name of John Wilson. 


THE EOYAL PICTUEES. 


THE PRINCESS AMELIA. 

Sir T. Lawrence, P.R.A., Painter. H. Graves, A.R.A., Engraver, 
Size of the Picture, 1 ft. 8 in. by 1 ft. In. 

Lawebnob was essentially a “ oourt-paiater ; ” 
dignified in person, of graceful address, and 
elegant even in the style of his Art, he was pre- 
cisely the man to find Ms way into palaces, and 
become the favoured artist of kings, princes, 
and nobles. He has been termed a flatterer of 
the great ; such, however, is not a just opinion 
of Lawrence, who, it may be presumed, acted 
upon the advice of Reynolds, not to fall into 
the vulgar error of making things ioo lihe them- 
selves.” “ Gifted with a genius refined as it 
was extraordinary,” — so wrote many years ago 
an anonymous critic — ‘‘ embodied in a form and 
countenance beautiful and captivating, caressed 
by the women, and flattered by the men,” Ms 
career was a continued series of triumphs, such 
as have fallen to the lot of few painters, ancient 
or modem. In his female headS^ he was un- 
rivalled, and though, happily for the moral 
character of our. sovereigns, his pencil was not 
employed as was Lely’s by ^Charles II., no 
painter ever preserved such a gallery of “ court- 
beauties,” as did the accomplished Lawrence. 
His male portraits are far less to our taste ; 
they are brilliaut, but are tinged with a sort of 
effeminacy wMch the painter knew not how to 
avoid ; elegant, but deficient in the expression 
of that “ stern stuff” of which men are presumed 
to be made. This failing struck us most forcibly 
when passing through the Waterloo Gallery at 
Windsor Castle, a few months since. It was 
some years since we had seen the range of 
pictured celebrities — kings, warriors, and states- 
men, which hang on the walls of that noble 
apartment, and we could not avoid remarking 
to a companion in the later visit, in what a 
masterly style the late John Jackson would 
have treated some of these subjects — Jackson, 
whose pencil was so firm, vigorous, and yet 
tmthful. Lawrence never seemed to be sensible 
of the grandeur of simplicity; his imagination 
was rich and copious, and he allowed it to follow 
the dictates of fashion, too frequently sacrificing 
the graces of natilre to the elegancies of Art : 
had he been an arcMtect lie would have pre- 
ferred the Corinthian order to the Boric. One 
is sometimes almost tempted to regret that he 
rose so rapidly into favour with the great ; if 
his genius had developed itself gradually, and 
if, by close study and severe painstaking alone, 
it had matured itself, there can be little doubt 
he would ultimately have taken rank with the 
most distinguished portrait-painters of any age ; 
as he was, his brilliancy is eclipsed by the more 
solid and enduring glories of Titian, Velasquez, 
Rubens, Rembi’andt, Vandyke, Reynolds, &,o. 

These remarks must not be considered as 
implying a censure of the works of Lawrence, 
who was indeed a painter of whom England is, 
aud ought to be proud : we are sensible of his 
merits, but are not unmindful of what seem to 
us Ms defects ; the former are not difficult to 
discover in Ms charming portrait of the Princess 
Amelia. Lawrence soon attracted the notice of 
George III. and his Queen, with whom he 
became a favourite, and on the death of Rey- 
nolds in 1792, his Majesty appointed him his 
“ portrait-painter in ordinary.” We should sup- 
pose that it was about tMs' time that the prin- 
cess sat to him ; she was born in 1783. The 
picture seems to represent a young girl- of nine 
or ten years of age. She was the youngest 
daughter of the king, who was most devotedly 
attached to her from her gentle disposition and 
amiability of character. She died, mer a linger- 
ing illness, on the 2nd of November, 1810. 

TMs portrait may be accepted as an example 
of Lawrence’s style in his best time ; it is playful 
in fancy, sweet in expression, and painted with 
very much more of solidity than we find in 
most of his subsequent works. It was privately 
engraved, we believe, many years since, by Bar- 
tolozzi, for the Royal Family ; an impression of^ 
the plate is, we believe, among the works of that 
engraver, in the print-room of the British Museum. 

The picture is in the collection at Windsor 
Castle. 
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BRITISH ARTISTS : 

THEIR STYLE AND CHARACTER. 

WITH EKGRAVED ILLUSTBATIOHS. 


No. VI.— JOHN FLASMAN, R.A. 

ITHERTO the series of notices presented to our readers 
on the subject of British Artists has been limited to 
the painters of our school : for the sake of variety, but 
much more for the purpose of doing honour, 
however feebly, to a great name in a great 
ait, we pass on to the sculptor Plaxman. 

'\ prelude to the subject, it will 


practised in this country till towards the which Providence assigns to man. " 

middle^ of the last century ; the tombs in About the middle of the last century there was frequently seen by 
\CC Westminster Abbey furnish the best ex- those who entered the shop of a figure-modeller, in l^Tew Street, Covent 

^'j| 7 amples of this class; but whether these were the works of Garden, a pallid, . w^eakiy, and slightly deformed little boy, amusing 
j natives or of foreigners cannot now be determined; the general himself either with a book or a drawing-pencil. "In a little stuffed 
j f opinion, however, is that they were the productions of the chair, raised so high that he could just see over the counter, be usually 
latter. None of those ancient monuments which are entitled to sat during the day, with books around and paper and pencil before him, 
notice date later than the commencement of the seventeenth century; reading one hour and making drawings in black chalk another.”* This child, 



It can scarcely be doubted, that Bacon held in just estimation the beauty 
and grandeur of the antique, and had he chosen to follow out his con- 
victions, as Plaxman did after him, he might possibly have left a greater 
name behind, but not so large a fortune for his heirs. The truth is, 
Bacon, instead of attempting to lead the public taste, followed it, and the 
public could as yet only appreciate the realistic and th# picturesque ; 
and though, as Cunningham says, "he infused more English good sense 
into his sculpture than any preceding artist,” and though some of his 
portrait statues, as those of Howard and Johnson in St. Paul’s, are fine, 
and his monumental groups approach to a degree of magnificence in their 
arrangement and imposing attitudes, none possess a claim to the highest 
order of sculptured art. 

These then are the chief men connected with sculpture before the 
appearance of Plaxman ; the art, as represented by their works, offers 
I little to the consideration of the connoisseur beyond its historic value : 


scarcely be considered out of place to append the genius which elevates it above ordinary conceptions and stamps it 
a few brief remarks on the state of sculp- with the impress of lofty intellectual power — ^T,vbich can raise the human 
ture in England prior to the advent of into the divine, or invest it with the attributes of purity of feeling and 
Plaxman, whose works exercised no little poetical imagination, was yet wanting to show that sculpture is in reality 
influence here on this art. Monumental something more than skilful imitations of the human figure in stone or 
sculpture seems almost alone to have been marble— that it may be made to rank with the very highest endowments 
practised in this country till towards the which Providence assigns to man. 

middle of the last century ; the tombs in About the middle of the last century there was frequently seen by 
Westminster Abbey furnish the best ex- those who entered the shop of a figure-modeller, in New Street, Covent 


j f opinion, however, is that they were the productions of the chair, raised so high that he could just see over the counter, be usually 
latter. None of those ancient monuments which are entitled to sat during the day, with books around and paper and pencil before him, 
notice date later than the commencement of the seventeenth century; reading one hour and making drawings in black chalk another.”* This child 
from this period, a blank of nearly one hundred and fifty years seems to was John Plaxman, a name to be pronounced reverentially in connection 
have taken place. Dr. Waagen would make it still longer, for he says, with the great art with which it is allied. His father was a modeller 
" Thei*e mdst have been a .sad falling off of all native sculpture in England, of figures, and, when work was scarce in London, he was accustomed to 
in the eighteenth century, up to 1775, to account for the employment of. travel into the country in search of employment : during one of these 
such artists as the two Netherlanders, Scheemaker, and Michael Ruysbach, excursions, and while staying at York, his son was box'n in that city, 
whose monuments in the Abbey are positive examples of the most on the 6th of July, 1765,’ just one century ago. 

complete dereliction of all the laws of plastic art.” The boy evidently had an innate taste for design ; a taste which the 

The first name of any note that appeared in the last century, was figures in his father’s humble shop helped to foster, and it was probably 
that of Roubiliac, : a young French ‘ sculptor, who settled in London not ‘an unfortunate ‘ circumstance' for his fulure triumphs, that a cbn- 


about 1720, and acquired considerable distinction by his monumental 
and allegorical sculptures. Joseph Wilton, born in London in 1722, 

educated for his profession in , 

France and Rome, is^ the next " ^ 

his tomb of Wolfe, in Westmin- 

th ough^ tLrr is ^ in Utt V that 

rather to the realistic school than ’ 
to the ideal. ^ Wilton was one of 

man,' and a Londoner too, now . 
rose up to sustain the honour of 
his country in this Art ^ 

the late Mr. Banks, whose works 
have eclipsed the most if not all 

Nollekens was born in Dean Street, 

Soho; an extraordinary man both S 

amusing thcmgh soniewhat exagge- 

busts and monumental works, of 
which he executed a large number. 

His poetic sculptures are deficient 

in poetry. ‘‘His utter ignorance 1 1 

ningbam, “ could not fail to injure > 

He wanted that bigb genius wbicb 
can render marble Oi &viner thing 
than wbat is present in models 
and fragments; be could fashion 

wanted imagination, and he who is tky kinc 

deficient in that ought to decline - 

commissions for gods and heroes, and abide by things visible and earthly,” 

, Singularly enough the next sculptor that rose to eminence was also a 
native of our great metropolis, or, at least, of a place generally included 
within its limits ; this artist was John Bacon, born at Southwark in 1 740, 
In him also historical and monumental sculpture had an able exponent. 






stitution, naturally delicate, should almost have impelled him to occu- 
pations of a quiet and sedentary character. Thus, his own personal 

^ md tUa 

[)OMCQiiE l ^ even an immortality in biographical 

- literature, hy the encouragement 
afforded to youthful genius : the name of Mathew is irreparably united 
with that of FJaxman — and what an honourable association is this — 
wherever the great sculptor is spoken of: it might have passed away 

* Cunnmgliam’B "Lives of British Painters, &c.” 
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in totul forgetfulness but for the following circumstance, as Mr. Mathew 
related it: — went one day to the shop of old Flaxman to have a 
^gure repaired, and while I was standing there I heard a child cough 
beliind the counter. I looked over, and there I saw a little boy seated 
on a small chair, with a large chair before him, on which lay a book he 
was reading. His fine eyes and beautifiil forehead interested me, and I 
said, ‘What book is that?’ He raised himself oh his crutches, bowed, 
and answered, ‘Sir, it is 
a Latin book, and I am 
trying to learn it.’ ‘ In- 
deed/ I replied, ‘you 
are a fine boy j but this 
is not the proper book ; 

I’ll bring you the right 
one to-morrow.’ I did 
as I promised, and the 
acquaintance thus casu- 
ally begun ripened into 
one of the best friend- 
ships of my life.” 

■' The boy at this time 
could not have been, 
more than six years’ old, 
yet eyeii then we are 
told that he haade a 
great many models in 
plaster, wax, and clay — 
rough and graceless they 
most probably were, but 
evidencing a mind that 
was hereafter to delight 
the world with the 
noblest cohceptions of 
modern Sculptured Art. At the age of ten he lost his devoted naother ; 
shortly after her decease the elder Flaxman left the little shop in Hew 
Street, and opened a larger one in the Strand, and, at no very distant 
period, took to himself a second wife, who became a second mother to 


the two children her predecessor in the household had left behind. In 
the meantime, that is, when he was about eleven years of age, the embryo 
sculptor had been introduced to the lady of Mr. Mathew, a woman of 
taste, of accomplishments, and of fascinating person and manners. At 
their residence he was for many years a welcome visitor, and was accus- 
tomed to meet some of the most eminent literary ladies of those days : 
Mrs. Mathew, it is said, took delight in making him acquainted with the 

beauties of Homer and 
Virgil, especially point- 
ing out to him such 
passages as she deemed 
suited for pictorial re- 
presentation, while the 
boy would attempt to 
embody them with his 
pencil, as well as other 
portions of the poet’s 
writings^ as his fancy 
suggested. By those 
kind and judicious 
friends he was encoxi- 
raged to study the Greek 
and Latin languages ; 
and although almost 
self-taught, he acquired 
sufficient proficiency to 
read the great poets of 
antiquity in their origi- 
nal tongues, and to be 
able to enter into the 
spirit of what Homer' 
and Virgil had written. 
Flaxman ’a first com- 
mission was for a series of antique designs, given to him by Mr. Crutchely, 
of Sunning Hill Park~we love to record the names of those who honour 
young genius. The drawings, six in number, were executed in black chalk, 
the figures standing about two feet high, The subjects are sufficiently 


1 



ADOEATION Or THE MAGI. 



v^iefi :r— “ The Blind CEdipus conducted by his daughter, Antigone, to 
the Temple of the Furies ; ” ‘‘ Diomede and Ulysses seizing Dolon as a 
Spy j “The Trojans lamenting over the dead body of Hector;” 
‘Alexander taking the cup from. Philip, his physician j ” “Alcestis 
taking leave of her Children, to preserve the life of Admetus, their 
•father, ^VHercules releasing Alcestis from the Infernal Kegions, and 


restoring her to her Husband,” These drawings brought • considerable 
praise to their author ; and, perhaps, helped to confirm his intention of 
becoming a sculptor ; in fact, to have aimed at anything else would have 
been absurd— nature and circumstances fixed his destiny. 

His first step was to enter himself, in 1770, as a studeut of the Royal 
Academy, which had then been instituted about two years ; he was fifteen 
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when he entered, and his first exhibited work, a fignre of Neptune, in j have proved a passport to the most brilliant society, he continued td 
wax, appeared in the same year. His distinguish himself by perfect sim- 

health had greatly unproved by this plicifcy in his habits and mode of liv- 

time, and his constitution became equally remote from afiectation 

more vigoinus, so that 'he was able ‘ ontheonehaELd,aadaspiritofpenu- 

to apply himself assiduously to bis m riousness on the other/ The fact is, 

studies, and_ he gained the reputation M Fiaxman was a Christian in the highest 

f diJigent and attentive stm m sense of the term ; and, as such, he 

dent. His small slim form,— writes k(i m remembered and felt the truth of the 

Cunnmgham,;^ his grave and thought- \ ^ F 1 \ scriptural remarks:— “Godliness with 

ful looks, his unwearied application ^ contentment is great gain,*^ — for a 

‘ % man’s life consisteth not in the abund> 

the hearts of all who watched him, 1 anceof the things which hep ossesseth/ 

and he began to be spoken of as one 1 \ I u 1 “ a pure and a pious man,” says 

W whom much was to be expected. Cunningham; and being such, the 

His chief companions were Blake and of Fiaxman may be added to 

Stothard : m the wild works of the ^ /.)' 1® the long list of great men whose lives 

former he saw much poetic elevation, \ and actions go to prove that the adop- 

and m those of the latter that female \ tion of the truths of revealed religion 

lovelmess and graceful simplicity . 1 7 \ are not unworthy of the highest order 

which have given his name a distin- / \/\ "■' £ ' \ of human genius, and are no obstacle 

guished -place amongst the worthies / // ? !|||' \ \ \1 ll to worldly advancement and worldly 

of art. Whatever opinion Fiaxman / f/' / < \ n I I fame/ 

had of his own talents— and there are / / A ||| ! | \ ' I The years of Flaxman’s life passed 

few men of genius unconscious of the . / \A \ \\\ ’'Jiir ' "^'7 I onwithbiAtlitblevariatioatillUehad- 

gifts they have, though they need not (f AAVrrK SlI ' / i reached twenty-seven — inl'r82:dur- 

necessarily, and do not generally, ele- J ^ | \ l | i^g the last ten years he had exM- 

vate the possessors into conceit and I A f bited at the Koyal Academy thirteen 

self-sufficiency— lb was his misfortune 1 TV £ works, of different kinds, all in plastic 

to meet with a rebuke m the com- Vv ' ^ tnaterial : he had not yet ventured on 

petiUoa for the gold medal of the CflMymTM ' .// marble. 101782, he quitted his father’s 

Academy : he had obtained the silver house in the Strand, engaged one in 

medal soon after his entrance. His 7 Wardour Street, Soho, and what was 

opponent was a fellow pupil, naihed f / ,i# a more important step still, took to 

Engleheart, whose name has passed / # himself a wife, in the person of Ann 

into oblivion ; yet to him Reynolds, j js Denman, to whom he had been long 

the president, assigned the meed of / attached, and who was in everyway 

honour, notwithstanding the students, I suited to him; amiable, accomplished, 

almost without exception, had given ''Ti '\\Vl\W possessing a taste for art and literor 

meir unbiassed verdict in favour of j\,\ f ill 1 \m-— -■ ^ ^ proficient linguist, and, above 

Fiaxman. The disappointment was 1\\ || 1 tl j |1 M \\ \ Fy\^ \ all things, an enthusiastic admirer of 

great, and he could not refrain from ||\ \\ || Mmm | \ V ^ ^ \ -1)1 \ her husband’s genius. “She cheered 

tears at the result of the award ; they J| 1 \i It encouraged him in his moments 

were the natural overflowings of a • 4 mill 1 \ . m\ of despondency, regulated modestly 

mind extremely sensitive, and, of the I \ and prudently his domestic economy, 

consciousness that justice had been I W ^ 4^ arranged his drawings, managed now 

denied him. ik^ortified, bub nob dis- I \ % x' then his correspondence, and 

pirited, he resumed his studies with I \ m acted so in all things, that it seemed 

even more assiduity than ever; he u \ as if the church, in performing a mar- 

felt that if life and health were \\\ \\ \ 'm \ — riage, had accomplished a miracle, and 

spared the hour of triumph would \\\ A | \\\ 1 blended them together into one flesh 

eventually come. In the meantime, \ \\\|. \ m L and one blood.” Reynolds, one would 

however, necessity compelled him to A \ ^ 1 m presume, would have interdicted the 

devote the greater portion of the day \ \ \\ union had he been able ; at any rate, 

to what would now be considered by \ A- A ^ Xl VS he thought Fiaxman guilty of the 

many artists the drudgery and degra- \ ^ greatest impinidence. Meeting him 

dation of their profession, though shortly after the event:— ^ 

Michael Angelo and Raffaelle felt it \\v ^ Vv §^7 “So, Fiaxman,” said the President, 

no dishonour to make designs for the \ A “ I am told you are married— if so, 

ornamenbist, and the genius of Cellini \7A- 7 1 ruined as an artist.” Sir 

was engaged upon cups and flagons. X/X. ^ Al / Joshua made as great a mistake here 

Flaxman’s father was imable to afford V awarded the gold 

him pecuniary assistance during his medal to Flaxman’s competitor; the 

early years, and so the young sculp- the ascexding spirit union was nob only most felicitous, 

tor maintained himself by modelling but it seemed to give an additional 
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distinguish himself by perfect sim- 
plicity in his habits and mode of liv- 
ing, equally remote from affectation 
on the one hand, and a spirit of penu- 
riousness on the other.” The fact is, 
Fiaxman was a Christian in the highest 
sense of the term ; and, as such, he 
remembered and felt the truth of the 
scriptural remarks:— “Godliness with 
contentment is great gain,*^ — “ for a 
man’s life consisteth not in the abund- 
ance of the things which he possesseth.” 
“ He was a pure and a pious man,” says 
Cunningham; and being such, the 
name of Fiaxman may be added to 
the long list of great men whose lives 
and actions go to prove that the adop- 
tion of the truths of revealed religion 
are not unworthy of the highest order 
of human genius, and are no obstacle 
to worldly advancement and worldly 
fame.” 

The years of Flaxman’s life passed 
on with bat little variation till he had- 
reached twenty-seven — in 1782 : dur- 
ing the last ten years he had exhi- 
bited at the Royal Academy thirteen 
works, of different kinds, all in plastic 
tnaterial : he had not yet ventured on 
marble. In 1782, he quitted his father’s 
house in the Strand, engaged one in 
Wardour Street, Soho, and what was 
a more important step still, took to 
himself a wife, in the person of Ann 
Denman, to whom he had been long 
attached, and who was in every way 
suited to him; amiable, accomplished, 
possessing a taste for art and literar 
ture, a proficient linguist, and, above 
all things, an enthusiastic admirer of 
her husband’s genius. “ She cheered 
and encouraged him in his moments 
of despondency, regulated modestly 
and prudently his domestic economy, 
arranged his drawings, managed now 
and then his correspondence, and 
acted so in all things, that it seemed 
as if the church, in performing a mar- 
riage, had accomplished a miracle, and 
blended them together into one flesh 
and one blood.” Reynolds, one would 
presume, would have interdicted the 
union had he been able ; at any rate, 
he thought Fiaxman guilty of the 
greatest imprudence. Meeting him 
one day shortly after the event : — ^ 
“So, Fiaxman,” said the President, 
“I am told you are married — if so, 
sir, you are ruined as an artist.” Sir 
Joshua made as great a mistake here 
as he did when he awarded the gold 
medal to Flaxman’s competitor; the 
union was nob only most felicitous, 
but it seemed to give an additional 


and designing for the potters, especially for the Wedgwoods, in the day | stimulus to the sculptor’s exertions, which, within the next five years, 


time, while his evenings 
were passed in designing 
from the antique, and 
from sacred history, 
varying these occupa- 
tions occasionally with 
working at a bust of 
some friend. Moderate 
as was the remuneration 
which he received for 
his labours, it was amply 
sufficient for his pur- 
poses ; he never toiled 
for wealth; he was ho 
trading artist, who valued 
his works in a mercantile 
spirit for the gold they 
would realise to him. 
Of reclusive habits, and 
entirely free from osten- 
tation through the whole 
course of his life, he had 
an utter disrelish of all 
superfluities and expen- 
sive amusements. Even 
when he had attained to 
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included a fine monu- 
ment to the poet Col- 
lins, how in Chichester 
Cathedral ; another in 
Gloucester Cathedral, to 
the memory of Mrs. 
Morley, who, with her 
infant son, perished at 
sea ; another, personify- 
ing the passage, “ Come 
ye blessed,” in memory 
of Miss Cromwell ; and 
a group of “ Venus and 
Cupid,” for his early 
friend and patron, Mr. 
Knight, of Portland 
Place, London. 

But we must pass on 
to the next eventful 
epoch of this illustrious 
artist’s lifei “ Ann,” he 
said to his wife, on the 
flay when Reynolds had 
made the ill-natured ob- 
servation on his mar- 
riage, “ I have long 


eminence, and was in comparative affluence, and when “ his funds would | thought I could rise to distinction in Art without studying it in Italy, 





bafc these words of Reynolds have determined me, I shall go to Rome 
as soon as my affairs are fit to be left ; and to show him that wedlock is 
fit for a man's good rather than for his harm, you shall accompany me. 
If I remain here I shall be accused of ignorance concerning those noble 
works of Art which are to the sight of a sculptor what learning is to a 
man of genius, and you will lie under 
the charge of detaining me.”^ His 
wife willingly acceded to his wishes ; 
but their determination was kept a 
secret from every one, nor did they 
seek assistance from any quarter, de- 
termining, in their mutual independ- 
ence of mind, that their own re- 
sources should meet the expenses of ! 
their journey. Five years, however, 
elapsed ere their care and frugality 
had accumulated funds sufficient for 
the object. It was evident be ex- 
pected to be absent a considerable 
time, for he sold all his works off ere 
he left England in the spring. of 1787. 

What the feelings of this ardent 
and enthusiastic artist must have 
been on arriving at Rome, may be 
imagined but not described. In the 
midst of the glories of ancient sculp- 
tured and pictorial art accumulated 
in that vast museum, his mind must 
have expanded while it revelled in 
the magnificence spread around him, 

All that the conquests and the luxu- 
riance of the old Romans, all that the 
wealth and power of the most sump- 
tuous and sensual ecclesiastical estab- 
lishment that ever existed, had 
gathered together, he found ready 
for his admiration and study. But 
Flaxmansaw, as Cunningham rightly ' 
thinks, that the great artists of Italy 
Lad fallen into extravagance and 
• error in their aims to interpret the 
doctrines of. the Romish church 
through tlieir art, and that he might 
serve the Protestant religion by a far 
difiereut application of the resources 
of art. 3uch was the feeling with 
which his subsequent efforts were 
imbued, whenever the subject de- 
manded or would admit of its display 
—a feeling inspired by the simple 
yet beautiful truths of revelation. 

But his residence in Rome could 
not be for the purpose of study only : 
his finances would not permit this ; and he was compelled to labour for 
the means to enable him to remain where he was ; and moreover, he was 
obliged to make his own inclination subservient to that of his patron. 
His first labours were directed, to a series of designs from Homer for 
Mrs, Hare Hay hr, consisting of thirfcy-nine from the “ Iliad,” and thirty- 
four from the “ Odyssey.” This set. of designs, for which he received 
about Ji/^een sliilUngs 
each, elicited the high- 
est praise from the 
public both at home 
and abroad 5 they were 
engraved in outline 
by Piroli, Moses, and 
Blake : the copyright 
of this work is now the 
property, we believe, of 
Mr. H. a Bohn, the 
enterprising publisher, 

Fiaxman’s name was 
now famous ; and when 
this is the case with an 
artist he generally finds 
patronage : he executed 
for Mr. T. Hope, the 
author of “ Anastasiub,” 
a charmipg group, in 
. marble, of “ Cephalua 
and Aurora/’ the figures 
of a small size ; and the 
Countess hipencer gave 
him a commission for a 
series of designs to, 
illustrate .^P^schylus. 

These designs, thirty- 
six ip number, have 
^0 been made public through the engravings by Piroli, Moses, and 
Hpwapd. The wprk is^ also in the hands of Mr. Bohn. The character 
of these compositions is based on that of the ancient sculptures, and 
they are worthy to be clawed with the Homeric series for simplicity 
and grandeur of conception. Flagman received o?ie guinea each for 
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them ; a paltry remuneration for such works of genius. His next patron 
— the term seems strangely misapplied, for patronage generally infers 
liberality towards the employed — was the Earl of Bristol, Bishop of Derry ; 
for this titled dignitary of the church he engaged to execute a group of 
four figures, larger than life ; the subject ‘^Athamas,” from Ovid’s “Meta- 
morphoses : ” the price at which the 
artist agreed to execute the work 
was six hundred pounds — scarcely 
more than a second-rate sculptor of 
the present day would receive for 
six ordinary busts. The group was 
finished — paid for to the exact sum 
— not a shilling more— and was sent 
horne to the bishop’s seat at Ick- 
worth, in Suffolk. “ Flaxman,” says 
his biographer, “ must have lost some 
hxmdred pounds by this piece of 
patronage.” 

The next grand series of designs 
executed by bim was another com- 
mission from Mr. T. Hope: it con- 
sisted of one hundred and nine^b- 
jects from Dante’s “ Divina Comme- 
dia;” namely, thirty-eight from the 
“Inferno,” the same number from 
the “ Purgatorio,” and thirty-three 
from the “Paradiso.” Flaxman’s 
imagination appears to have revelled 
in the marvels and beauties of this 
extraordinary poem ; bei’e he was 
■ less shackled in his adherence to the 
antique than in the subjects from 
Homer and jEschylus, consequently 
we find in them greater variety of 
fancy and greater originality, arising 
from his being thrown more on his 
resources, and less on the recollec- 
tion of what others had done before 
him. For these designs Flaxman 
received one guinea each. ^ 

Seven years had now been passed 
in Italy, not quite without pecuniary 
profit, and certainly not without ad- 
vantage in his studies and to his 
reputation, for he had been elected a 
member of the Academy of Florence, 
But he thought it was now time for 
him to return home ; hither then he 
came, took a house in Buckingham 
Street, Fitzroy Square, and at once 
commenced his labours on a work 
for which he had received a com- 
mission while in Rome, a monument 
to the Earl of Mansfield, who died in 1793. This monument was erected 
at the sole expense of A. Baily, Esq., at the cost of 2,5002. : it is placed 
in Westminster Abbey. “In this work,” Dr.Waagen says, “the friend of 
English Art may joyfully hail the dawn of sculpture again in this country. 
The great judge, seated in his robes^ proves that Flaxman was ready and 
able to adopt a realistic conception wherever it was appropriate ; while 

the arrangement and 
execution of the figures 
of Wisdom and Justice 
show that correct plas- 
tic feeling which had 
been so long neglected 
in England. In the con- 
demned youth, pros- 
trate on the ground, 
all the warmth of feel- 
ing and spirited origi- 
nality of the artist is 
displayed. The execxx- 
tion, alone, is not so 
perfect as could be de- 
sired.” This last obser- 
vation applies to the 
majority of Flagman’s 
sculptures; they are de- 
ficient in the delicacy 
and the mechanism of 
his Art. When Banks 
— who with Bacon and 
Hollekens were at this 
time in the plenitude 
of their renown — saw 
the Mansfield monu- 
ment, he remarked to 
a friend, “This little 
man cuts us all out.” A series of designs made about this period, and 
presented to his wife as a birthday gift, must not be suffered to pass 
over unnoticed ; they represented the presumed adventures of the 
“Knight of the Burning Cross,” and are fall of a rich poetical imagina- 
tion, conveying, a profitable lesson upon the Christian virtues. 
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In 17 97 Flaxman was elected au Associate of tlie Royal Academy, when j must his works erected in our Fast Indian dominions be forgotten — ^the 
be sent to the exhibition of the year three subjects, in bas-relief, from the | statue of the Rajah of Tanjore, the monuments to the Marquis of Corn- 
ifew Testament— one of which, the “Raising of Jairus's Daughter,” ^ is wallis and the missionary Schw^artz,* the statues of the Marquis of 


here engraved — and the monument, also a bas-relief, erected in the chapel 
of University College, Oxford, to the memory of the distinguished 
oriental scholar, Sir William Jones. Three years afterwards he became 
a full member of that corporate body, to which he presented his group 
of “ Apollo and Marpessa,” 

Our allotted space permits us to allude briefly to the sculptured works 


Hastings and of 'Warren Hastings. 

In 1810 the Royal Academy came to a resolution to appoint a Professor 
of Sculpture ; the post was at once offered to, and accepted by, Flaxman, 
The lectures he delivered while occupying this position were attended by 
a numerous auditory, and elicited universal approbation from Hs hearers, 
though from his unimpassioned manner of delivery and the absence of 


■which he executed during the next ten or twelve years : his best are de- ! such glowing language as his subject might have prompted, they lost 


cidedly those of a monumental 
chamcter j his religious feelings ' 

entered deeply into his compo- "S'- 

sitions of this nature, which gene- 
rally had some scriptural refer- 
ence. Thus in the monument for 
the family of Si^; Francis Baring, in 

Micheldean Church, Hampshire, ' 

are three subjects suggested by 
the “ Lord’s Prayer ; ” — “ Thy 

lUngdpm Com^e,^^^ ^ 

embodied the words “Blessed are 
they that Mourn.” Other works of 
a nearly similar character are the 
monuments of Countess Spencer, 

Mrs. Tighe, the poetical -writer, of 
some members of the Yarborough 

family, and of the Rev. Mr. Clowes, the akgel appk. 

of St. John’s Church, Manchester. 

His most impoi-tant historical monuments are those erected in Sb. Paul’s 
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much of their interest as public 
orations : bub they read well. 

There is still another class of 
the -works of Flaxman which, as 
yefc,_has been scarcely alluded to 
— his ideal sculptures : these were 
mostly executed during the latter 
portion of his lifetime. His group 
'' ' of “ The Archangel Michael van- 

\4 ' quishing Satan,” engraved in the 

\>\ '.V ' ■ Art- Journal four or five years 

\'\\\ N v vyil^v since, is a grand conception, not 

Vl W unworthy of the best days of 

sculptured Art; the “Mercury 
^ Pandora,” also engraved in 

^ I ^ Art-Jonrnal, modelled from 

\ ^ one of his designs from Hesiod, 

is exquisitely graceful : his statues 
of Michael Angelo and of Raffaelle, 
fbe “Psyche” and the “Apollo as 
a Shepherd,” all evidence the poe- 
tical feeling that pervaded the 
sculptor’s mind. ^ But perhaps, 

LKG TO ST. pETiiK. Fiaxmaii’s conceptions — though 

it must not be classed with the 
works now spoken of — which so well marks the high order of his genius, 


Cathedral in honour of Admirals Kelson and Howe, but the genius of as the “Shield of Achilles,” modelled for Messrs. Rundell & Bridge, and 


the sculptor did not shine conspicuously in works of this kind ; his mind 
had little sympathy with the deeds of warriors, and it therefore added 
no laurels to his own Art, and reflected back none of those won by the 


executed by them. This work, from the engraving by Freebairn, is too 
well known to every lover of Art to require description. 

In 1820 Flaxman lost bis wife, tbe beloved partner of his joys and his 


valiant men whose deeds he was called upon to commemorate. Of anxieties for thirty-eight years : the bereavement was irreparable to a 
his statues of distinguished persons, that of Sir Joshua Reynolds, in man of a disposition so constituted as his was, and to one then advancing 


St. Paul’s, takes the first place ; others worthy of high commendation are 
those of Sir John Moore, in bronze, at Glasgow ; of Pitt, in the town hall 
of the same city; and of Joseph Warton, Burns, and John Kemble; nor 


towards his seventieth year. He survived her only six years — years of 
mental gloom and lethargy — and died after a short illness on the 7 th of 
December, 1826 : his body rests in the churchyard of Sb. Giles-in-the 
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Fields ; a purer spirit than we bebeve John Flaxman’s to have been I 
never left the eartb. j 

We feel this to be a meagre history of so great and good a man : the j 
mere narrative has so grown upon us as we wrote as to leave no space 
for reflection upon him or his works, though a page or two would not 

* The drawing from which our engraving is made was kindly lent to us by Mrs. 
Briscoe, thelady of J Ivatt Briscoe, Esq., of Fox Hills, Surrey. It was made for 
Mrs. Briscoe by Flaxman, as a suggestion for the monument to her sister, subse- 
quently executed in marble by the great sculptor, and placed in the church of 
Cbertsey, where it now stands. Mr. and Mrs. Briscoe were among the most 
esteemed friends of Flaxman, and possess some of his most Interesting letters. 


suffice to sum up his excellencies as a inau and an artist. In both 
cbaractens ho was an ornament to hia coxmtxy, and a model for all whom 
God has endowed with gifts beyond tbeir fellows. “Flaxman, Sir,” said 
an artist of eminence to Allan Cunningham, “is inaccessible to either 
censure or praise — he is proud bub not shy — diffident but not retiring — 
as plain as a peasant in his dx^ess, and as bumble as tbe rudest clown, yet 
all that unites in making up ibis remarkable mixture of simplicity and 
genius — and were you to try one other ingredient, may I be hanged if 
you would form so glorious a creatui’e.” There is a statue of him, by his 
pupil, M. T. Watson, in University College, where also is the large collection 
of Flaxman’s models and drawings, presented by liis relative, Miss D enman. 
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THE ART-JOHRNIL 


ON THE FADINa OF 
PHOTOGE^iPHIC PICTUEES. 


PnoTOGEAPirr lias arrived to such a point 
of excellence, and is now applied to so many 
very useful purposes, that it is to be 
regretted that any question upon the per- 
manence of the pictures should have arisen. 
Certain, however, it is, that many of the 
best photographs which have been produced 
within the last two or three years, have 
either entirely disappeared, or are rapidly 
fading out. Many of the photographic pub- 
lications, of the continent especially, some 
of which I have in my possession, quickly 
gave indications of decay, which is certainly 
increasing ; and some of the works of our 
best photographers, show by the loss of 
well-defined sharp lines, that the evil is at 
work, and that shortly a blank sheet alone 
will remain of the charming pictures which 
were originally produced. An inquiry as 
to the cause of this has been instituted, at 
the instigation of H.B.H. Prince Albert, by 
the Photographic Society, and with a libe- 
rality which shows his devotion to the 
photographic art ; his Eoyal Highness has 
placed fifty pounds at the disposal of the 
committee to whom this inquiry has been 
entrusted. It is well known that her Ma- 
jesty and the Prince are much devoted to 
the Art of photography. Hot merely are 
they purchasers of the best photographs, 
but his Eoyal Highness is himself a pho- 
tographer. Having observed that many of 
the pictures in the extensive collection in 
the palace are fading out, Prince Albert at 
once determined on investigating the cause 
of this, and on enlisting a committee of ' 
practised photographers to examine the | 
subject. The committee appointed consist of 
Dr. Percy and Dr. Diamond, with Messrs. 
Delamotte, Hardwick, Pollock, and Shad- 
bolt. This committee have very properly 
issued a circular requesting information, 
and specimens from all those who may have 
practised photography for any time. Thus, 
they will be enabled to-aiTive at some 
valuable results, which could not otherwise 
have been obtained for many years. Having 
heard fears expressed as to the permanence 
of photographic pictimes, and having learned 
that the sale of these productions has been 
seriously affected, by an increasing opinion 
that they are not capable of being rendered 
quite pemanent, I am induced to offer a 
few remarks on this subject, the result of 
fourteen years’ experience, with the hope 
of checking a prejudice which must, if not 
corrected, act most prejudicially on photo- 
graphy. At once and decidedly I must 
express my opiniou, — that, when properli/ 
prepared^ a photographic picture will 
NEVER FAT>E. The fading of a photograph 
only marks the want of care on the part of the 
photographer. 

This assertion depends upon hundreds of 
experiments, made with productions which 
were amongst the earliest of the examples 
of fixing with the hyposulphite of soda, the 
personal gifts of Sir JohnHersebel, and of 
others, by Hill & Adamson of Edinburgh. 
Mr. John Fox Talbot’s photographs fixed 
with common salt, the bromide of potassium, 
and the hyposulphite of soda, have also been 
the subjects of observation. Photographs 
prepared by -Mr. Towson and myself in 
1841 and 1842, with the works of Mr. Owen 
and many of those gentlemen who were prac- 
tising the art eight and ten years since, have 
been tested in various ways. The experi- 
ments consisted iu^ suspending the photo- 
graph with and without glass, in a room 
exposed to the fuUinfiuence of sunshine, and 
under the effects, at one period, of the humid 


and saline atmosphere of Plymouth and 
Falmouth, and subsequently to that of the 
metropolis, a similar set being preserved in 
portfolios. In some examples the pictures 
rapidly disappeared, in others they resisted 
all the ii^fiuences of light and moisture for 
years. But few of the actual pictures on 
which the experiments were made exist, as 
most of them were very inferior productions, 
compared with those with which we are now 
familiar. Some of Mr. Talbot’s, of Mr. 
Owen’s earliest works, of Hill & Adamson’s 
pictures made in 1844^ and a few others, 
however, now before me, have endured 
full exposure for many years, without any 
change in their original degrees of intensity. 
Everything depending on the chemical con- 
dition of the material on the paper forming 
the picture, a few remarks on this subject 
will be necessary. 

Seheele * determined by excellent experi- 
ments that nitrate and chloride of silver 
became when darkened, pure metallic silver 
in a state of fine division. I have long 
since t recorded my conviction, and given 
the experimental evidence upon which that 
conviction was founded, to the same effect. 
Some chemists of eminence have disputed 
this, and are disposed to regard the darken- 
ed salt as a suh-chloride of silver. J 

The following expeiument of Seheele, 
upon which I have founded many others, 
appears convincing on this point. 

“I mixed so much of distilled water with 
well edulcorated horn silver as would just 
cover this powder. The half of this mixture 
I poured into a white crystal phial, exposed 
it to the beams of the sun, and shook it 
several times each day ; the other half I 
set by in a dark place. After having 
exposed the one mixture during the space 
of two weeks, I filtrated the water standing 
over the lima cornua grown already black j 
I let some of this water fall by drops into a 
solution of silver, which was immediately 
precipitated into horn silver.” 

In the last edition of my “Eesearches 
on Light” I have placed in the clearest 
manner of which I am capable, all the 
experiments on this subject before the 
reader, and to these I would refer the 
chemical photographer. One or two ex- 
periments confirmatory of that of Seheele 
I am, however, disposed to quote. “Pure 
chloride of silver was prepared with great 
care, well washed with boiling distilled 
water, iintibs neither nitrate of silver nor 
muriatic acid produced any precipitate, and 
then dried. Five grains of the salt were 
put into a long test tube full of distilled 
water, and placed in the sunshine to darken, 
the powder being frequently moved that 
every part might be acted upon by the 
sun’s rays. It was found even after an 
exposure of a few minutes that the water 
contained chlorine ; it became opaque on 
the addition of nitrate of silver, and this 
very gradually increased as the chloride 
darkened. The darkening process was 
continued for several hours, after which 
the solution was filtered to free it from 
chloride of silver, and nitrate of silver 
added to the filtered solution j this pre- 
cipitated chloride of silver, which, when 
collected, dried, and weighed, gave 1*4 
grains on one occasion ; 1 grain on another ; 
and 1*5 ou a third trial From this it is 
evident that chlorine is liberated during 
the process of darkening. 

“ The exposure in water was in another 
case continued for several days ; no greater 

* “ CThemicfa Observations and Expeiiments on Air 
and Fire,*^ by Charles William Seheele. Ed. 1780. 

t “Researches on light,” let ed., 1844; and 2nd ed., 
1864. 

t Consult Mr. Hardwick’s excellent little work, **A 
Manual of Photographic Chemistry,” 


degree of darkening occurred, but a curious 
fact was noticed. It was found that during 
the night nearly all the chlorine which 
had been liberated during the day was 
recombined, and that the darkened powder 
became lighter. 

“In these experiments the presence of 
organic matter had been carefully avoided. 
It now became necessary to inquire into the 
condition of the chloride of silver darken- 
ing by the solar rays qn paper. Bath 
post paper, highly glazed, was coated with 
chloride of silver in the usual way, all 
free nitrate of silver being washed off. The 
paper was exposed to sunshine for forty- 
eight hours, in which time it had passed to 
a fine olive brown metallic colour. The 
paper was now cut into pieces ; some parts 
were immersed in very dilute nitric acid, 
which produced no change ; others in am- 
monia, which had not the slightest effect 
upon them : therefore it was evident that 
no oxide of silver was present. On putting 
fragments of the paper into nitric acid 
diluted with equal parts of water, all the 
darkened portion was rapidly dissolved off, 
and the paper was left of a lilac colour. 
Hence we have very satisfactory pi'oof that 
metallic silver is eventually formed on the 
surface of the chloridated photographic 
papers, and that the under sensitive surface 
is preserved in the condition of a sub- 
chloride of silver by the opacity of the 
superficial coat .” — Researches on Lights pp. 
78-80, 2nd edition. 

The liberation of iodine from the iodide 
of silver has been proved by similar sets 
of experiments to those on the chloride. 
Whether the experiments have been made 
on the daguerreotype plate, on the calotype 
paper, or on the ordinary chloridated paper, 
the results have proved the same ; in all 
cases, chlorine, iodine, bromine, have been 
liberated. It is quite true that after a brief 
exposure to sunshine, ammonia will remove 
the darkened surface of paper, showing that 
the first change is the formation of an 
oxide of silver, the oxygen siibstituting the 
chlorine, as it has been shown it will do by 
M. Dumas. This oxide of silver is rapidly 
reduced ; — even precipitated oxide of silver 
soon parts with its oxygen, under the power- 
ful agency of the solar rays. 

The fading of pictures has reference to 
the positive pictures, it rarely happens that 
the negatives suffer. How, on the positive 
picture we have the images formed by 
finely divided metallic silver, and, of course, 
before the picture is fixed, there is much 
undecomposed chloride of silver on the 
paper. Sir John Herschel taught us in 
1849 to employ the hyposulphite of soda as 
the only really permanent fixing agent. 
“The use of the liquid hyposulphite for 
fixing the photographic impression, in virtue 
of the property which they possess, and 
which was I believe, first pointed out in 
my paper on those salts in ^ Brewster’s 
Edinburgh Philosophical Magazine’ (1819- 
1820), of readily dissolving the chloride and 
other combinations of silver insoluble in 
the generality of menstrua.” — Herschel. 

If photographers had attended faithfully 
to the first dmections of Sir John Herschel 
we should not now be hearing of fading 
photographs. It is therefore of moment to 
give in his own words the directions of him 
who did so much for the philosophy of 
photography, as to make us regret that he 
so soon abandoned the investigation, 

“If the |)aper be muriated or prepared 
with other insoluble argentine compounds 
— it is to be washed in water containing a 
little salt, which is beneficial by removing 
the silver (free nitrate of silver) as fast as 
abstracted from the paper. This first 
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■washiBg greatly dirainislies tlie sensitive^ 
ness of the photogi^apli to further im- 
pressions of light, and if merely nitrated, 
destroys it entirely if the paper he thin. 
If otherwise, it may be considered as half 
fixed, and may be preserved, and occasion- 
ally inspected in feeble lights, till convenient 
to fix it completely. To do this it must he 
thoT 02 i(jM^ dried, and then hntsified ocer Dery 
quickly with a flat camel-hair brush dipped 
in the saturated solution of the hyposulphite, 
first on the face and then on the back. This, 
having remained on it till the paper is 
completely penetrated with it, must be 
washed off with repeated and copious ^ 
effusions of water aided by a soft sponge, ' 
with a dabhing motion, often turning the 
picture until the liquid comes off without 
the slightest siceetness. The photograph is 
then fixed, and may be dried and put by ; 
but to make it secure it is best to repeat the 
process, and if the paper be thick even a third 
timer 

This is the essential process for render- 
ing the photographs perfectly permanent. 
There is, however, another paragraph, 
which, although it applies especially to 
negatives, has a most important bearing 
upon the perfection and permanence of 
positive photographs. 

‘‘The hyposulphite of soda and silver 
being liable to spontaneous decomposition, 
accompanied with separation of silver in 
the state of sulphuret, it is necessary to be 
very careful in washing away the very last 
traces of this salt, especially if it be intended 
to use the photograph for re-transfers, in 
which case a deposition of sulphuret within 
its pores is fatal, since it renders the paper 
unequally opaque. It is for this reasou we 
recommend to apply the hyposulphite con- 
centrated and quickly ; since if it be not in 
excess at every point of the paper, the 
deposit of sulphuret takes place at the first 
contact, and can never be got rid of.” — 
Philosophical Trans. 1840. 

It is usual, at present, to soak the pictures 
for many hours in a large quantity of water, 
the water being several times changed. The 
water is to dissolve out the soluble hypo- 
sulphite of soda and silver. Of course the 
first water removes the most, and each suc- 
cessive portion removes less and less from 
the paper, hut still some ; and even the last 
portion may be regarded as a very dilute 
solution of these salts. From this the pho- 
tograph is taken and dried, with some hypo- 
sulphite adhering. This and this only is 
the cause of the fading of photographs. 
Too little attention has been given to the 
fact that paper, like linen, has the power of 
holding, by the exercise of a force peculiarly 
energetic in all porous bodies, salts in solu- 
tion wich a remarkable tenacity. Mere 
soking in water is insufficient. Mr. Fox 
Talbot uses and recommended the applica- 
tion of boiling water, and even two or three 
wiishings in boiling water, to overcome this. 
Mr. Malone called in, with much effect, the 
aid of a chemical agent, caustic potash, to 
remove the last portions ; but nothing 
answers so thoroughly as the dabbing 
motion of a sponge, as recommended by 
Herschel. In my “ Popular Treatise on 
the Art of Photography,” published in 1841, 
I have especially insisted that the photo- 
graph should be placed upon an inclined 
plane, adown which a small stream of water 
has been allowed to flow, and that the 
sponge, as recommended, should be applied. 
The mechanical action thoroughly frees the 
salt from the paper, and the water carries it 
at once away. When this plan is adopted, 
a photograph is rendered as permanent as a 
print from an engraver’s plate, and I believe 
the records of to-day might thus be handed 


down to those who will succeed tis upon 
this earth of ours. 

It should not be forgotten that a photo- 
graph made by intense sunlight, although 
not darker than one produced by long ex- 
posure in dull weather, appears to have 
penetrated more thoroughly into the paper, 
the chemical change has gone on to a 
greater depth, and consequently the picture 
is actually, to a certain extent, self-fixed. 
This may be proved by the action of corro- 
sive sublimate. In one ease it will scarcely 
attack the photograph, in the other it readily 
removes the picture. 

The phenomena attendant on the fading 
of photographs are curious, and have not 
yet been thoroughly investigated. All pic- 
tures begin to fade by the giving way of the 
edges of the darker ohjeots, and especially 
of those which are near the borders of the 
paper. The cause of this, iu all cases, I 
conceive to be the presence of minute qxian- 
tifcies of the hyposulphites, or sulphites, both 
which are liable, if present, to act slowly 
but surely upon the pictures, especially when 
assisted by the combined influences of at- 
mospberic moisture and light. In using 
old hyposulphite of soda, containing as it 
does silver in solution, a pleasing colour is 
produced by the formation of a sulphuret 
of silver, which is, in combination with the 
metallic silver of the picture, liable to quick 
decomposition. Hence we find that nearly 
all pictures which have the peculiar tone 
which is due to this practice are veiy liable 
to fade. Concentrated and fresh hyposul- 
phite of soda alone should be employed. If 
a pictui'e which has a tendency to fade be 
placed in the sunshine, covered with three 
differently coloured media, such as red, blue, 
and yellow glasses, it will generally be found 
to darken under the yellow, and bleach 
under the blue glass. Witli many pictures 
very decided indications of colour, corre- 
sponding with the colours of the media 
respectively through which the solar radia- 
tions have permeated, will be found upon 
the paper ; the yellow being produced by 
the formation of a metallic bronzy surface 
after the darkening has reached its maxi- 
mum ; the red results from a similar action. 
In both these cases it appears that the rays 
act to produce the revival of the metal more 
perfectly than is effected by the first action 
of the sunshine in producing the photo- 
graph. That the molecular arrangement 
should he such as to impart #the power of 
reflecting differently coloured rays is not a 
little remarkable. It is only at a certain 
point that blue is produced upon the paper; 
the first action is to change the oi'dinary 
brown colour of the photogi’aph to a pecu- 
liar iron black, which soon changes to an 
indigo or blue coloui*, and then speedily 
gives way, fading rapidly until all is 
obliterated. 

Many of these slow changes, which take 
place in photographs imperfectly fixed, are 
well worthy the study of all who are inte- 
rested in the science of the subject. Amongst 
the most remarkable are the changes which 
a peculiar kind of pictui'e, produced by a 
process of my discovery, to which I gave 
the name of “ the chromotype,” undergoes. 
The chromotype picture is obtained by pre- 
paring paper with a salt of chromium and 
of copper, which is, after the image is fixed 
upon it, washed over with a solution of 
nitrate of silver. The picture is then brought 
out by the formation of the bright red 
chromate of silver. There is great difficulty 
in giving permanence to these pictures ; 
indeed, it can scarcely be said that they 
admit of absolute fixation, since the chrom- 
ate of silver fades under the ordinary at- 
mospheric influences, but it fades to revive 


again, by penetrating the paper and appear- 
ing on the back. Usually the face of the 
photograph becomes covered with a fine 
film of metallic silver, and then the image 
slowly redevelopea itself on the hack, be- 
coming more and more perfect with time. 
Having redeveloped itself strongly, the face 
begins again to clear itself up, and even- 
tually a picture appears on either side of 
the paper, of tolerably uniform intensity, 
which is, I believe, permanent. I have 
some pictures which I have kept for many 
years without change. Unfortunately, in 
this slow chemical action, influences which 
would otherwise have lain dormant in the 
paper are developed, and peculiar spots and 
irregularities are formed which disfigure 
the image. 

It is to be hoped that some of these phe- 
nomena will now be investigated by the 
committee of the Photographic Society. 
That society has not hitherto engaged iu 
any scientific investigation. There is no 
doubt but its exhibitions and its meetings 
have materially tended to the improvement 
of photography as an Art : but the Science 
of the subject has now for some years lain 
dormant. Let us hope that the liberal and 
enlightened act of the Prince Albert may 
turn the attention of the society to a set of 
investigations of the utmost importance, 
and of the highest interest to all. Photo- 
graphy is now made available to many 
important ends, but its usefulness is still 
capable of much extension, when its physical 
phenomena are properly examined. Depend 
upon it, there is, to use a French form of 
expression, nfuhtre for photography, which 
far exceeds the dreams of its sanguine 
admirers. Bobert Hunt. 


GOBEESPOHDENCE. 


“THE RESCUE/’ BY W, MILLAIS. 

Sib, — ^Possessed with, as it appears, the romantic 
idea mat the perfecdon of pictorial Art was 
measured by tke con'ectness with which it repre- 
sents natm’e iu her varied moods, I found myself 
studying the much-talked-of picture, “TJie Res- 
cue/’ in the exhibition of the Royal Academy, 
Beyond question, the artist has selected a very 
difecult subject upon which to try Ids powers. The 
dramatic interest of the picture is well sustained : 
there is a painful reality in the expression of the 
group. Ml’, Millais desned to convey to the mind 
the anxious moment when impatient agony lias 
given way before a flood of heart-o’erpowering joy ; 
and the eagermother clutches her appalled cMldi'ea 
fiom the arms of the fireman who, with cool coiu’age, 
has torn them from the flames which have been 
throatenin g to involve them . To other critics I leave 
all this : there is, however, one point which has been 
left unnoticed, as far as I know, and, as that point is 
to the picture a fatal one, I have on it especially a 
word or two to m*ite. The fire from which “ The 
Rescue” has been made, could not possibly have 
been any ordinary conflagration : the flames that 
are destroying ai'enot common flames. "We must 
sui-ely see before us Madame Hengler, or the wife 
of some pyrotechnic artist, in the attic of whose 
house a large quantity of nitrate of sti’ontian has 
ignited, and hence the red- fire horror which sufihses 
itself over the gi’onp. At the Surrey Gardens, at 
Vauxhall, and at our theatres where melodrama 
reigns paramount, such effects may be seen as those 
in Mr, Millais’s picture; but certainly not iu the 
midst of a burning dwelling, where wood is blazing, - 
or even the bricks incandescent. Tlie children and 
the fireman are painted in a crbnson glow ; a con- 
siderable portion of blue colouring the red which 
the artist has employed. The fireman’s dress is 
deeply black; let ua remember the dress of the 
brigade is adaik green, and, in the midst of 
this would appear a positive black, because the 
green surface has not the power of reflecting back red 
rays to the eye; in this, therefore, the artist is cor- 
rect, auppostaghe had been dealing with monochro- 
matic red light. My impression is, that the picture 
has been studied under the influence of light, which 
has permeated mby- coloured glass. The cai-pet, 

I however, fails even here, since the reds in it would 
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liare appeared much more intense under the con- 
ditions j all coloured surfaces hecoming: more than 
ordinarily intense, when viewed in a ught of the 
same colour with, themselves, Now, in a huming 
house, the flames never produce a red glow, unless 
it is upon the clouds of humid vapoui’ which float 
in the atmosphere above the conflagration, and 
then the glow is a dull red one. Plame, however 
intense, has an excess of yellow rays; the red 
iuys and the hliic are not so abundant as in day- 
light. 'Wien the flame is dull there is less of the 
yellow .light, the red becomes more prominent, 
and the result is an orange reflection. If Mr. 
Millais will look at a man at night, sitting near a 
brazier of burning coals, where they are cherry reel 
hot^ as it is called, he -mlX find a pui'C orange red 
glow suflhses the sidn, an intense orange the white 
shirt, but no blue, no crimson, no pure red. If 
“The Rescue is, as we suppose it to he, from a 
London dwelling, under charge of oui’ fire brigade, 
the colour on the white dresses of the childrou, and 
the di’css of the fireman ai-e equally untrue. The 
first should have been more yellow than red, and 
the last a yellow-ejrey^ the green cloth having the 
power of reflecting back much yellow light. Let 
me advise Mr. Millais, if he would study the eflbct 
of artificial light, to visit an iron-foundiy, or the 
neighbourhood of blast-furaaees at night, when 
he will learn that rays other than red illuminate 
surrounding objects. 

Tours obediently, 

CiinoirA. 


SCENERY OE THE STAGE. 

THE PRINCESS* THEATRE. 


To Mr. Charles Kean, and his management of 
the graceful little theatre in Oxford Street, the 
public are very largely indebted : not only for 
the enjoyment, but for the instruction which 
may he derived from the acted drama. He is 
a man of judgment and taste, as well as ability *. 
one is sure to see nothing offensive there ; in his 
estimable lady he has a valuable ally : success 
has warranted expenditure : his “ company ” is 
well-formed in all its parts : and in minor pieces, 
as well as in more important plays, his arrange- 
ments are ever skilful and judicious. The result 
is that visitors to his theatre depart always 
satisfied — often with delight, and frequently with 
astonishment. Our more immediate business, 
however, is with the scenery of his theatre, and 
the accessories which give it force and effect. 
For several yeai’s past, he has been gradually 
improving it. Many of the dramas produced by 
him have been a series of admirable pictures, — 
accurate in costume, true in principle, and 
excellent as paintings. The artists, under the 
superintendence of Mr. Grieve, seem to labour 
in harmony, and this fact is apparent even in all 
the less important details of the management ; 
the machinist and the costumier obviously work 
imder the direction of a master-mind. A visit 
to the Princess’ Theatre is an intellectual treat, 
and an instructive lesson which, to the young 
especially, may be of enduring value. 

The latest of Mr. Kean’s productions is un- 
questionably the best ; there is but one opinion 
as to the manner in which he has produced the 
splendid pageant of “ Henry YIII.” Throughout 
it is well acted, — from the representative of 
Wolsey, and the charming and touching per- 
sonification of Queen Catherine, down to the 
yeoman of the guard ; not only is there nothing 
wrong, but everything moves gracefully, and in 
its proper place to its proper purpose : every 
trifie seems to have been studied as an essential 
portion of a great whole. 

The visitor is carried back into the sixteenth 
century : the dresses from that of the monarch 
to the messenger are exact : the buildings are 
exhibited precisely as they were : one sees 
“ Old London” and its populace : its courtiers, 
its people, and ifes priests, as at the time when 
“ the Defender of the Faith ” laid the corner 
stone of the Reformation in England, and gave 
a fatal blow to the unholy power of “ the 
Church.” To read a score of volumes and 
examine a hundred paintings and portraits of 
the time would be less instmetive, as regards 
the manners and customs of the period, than a 
single evening passed at the Princess’ Theatre, 
to witness the performance of Henry YIII. 

Mr. Kean wisely took advice from “autho- 
rities : ” thus, Mr. Plauche advised on the 
costumes, Mr. George Godwin on the buildings 
of the period, while in Mr. Shaw was another 
valuable ally. They are responsible for the 
“ truths ” represented : and the thanks of the 
public as well as of Mr. Kean are due to these 
gentlemen— both of whom are sound and safe 
critics in the important departments they under- 
took to superintend. 

Our space will not permit us to enter into 
particuloi’s : but we imagine this magnificent 
pageant will be visited by all who can estimate 
what is excellent in Art and valuable in the 
acted drama. The cost must have been im- 
mense, although there is no evidence of idle 
expenitoe for mere display. The stage, 
small as it must be, appeared large enough for 
the numerous processions — the dances — and 
especially the banquet— judicious contrivances 
adding to its actual size. In short nothing is 
wonting to render this drama a perfect piece 
of Art : while some of the scenes have certainly 
never been equalled on the stage — that especially 
in which the spirits descend to console and 
comfort the broken-hearted Queen. 

We rejoice to know that public appreciation 
has rewarded Mr. Kean: and that it will en- 
com’age him to persevere in his wise and useful 
course — arresting the downward progress of the 
drama and rendering it renowned even in its 
.decadence. 


THE ROYAL PICTIJRES. 


GATE OE THE METWALEYS ; CAIRO, 
n. Bolierts, B.A., Painter, E. ClialliB, Engrayer. 

Size of the Picture, 3 ft. by 2 ft. in, 

MoonrsH, or Byzantine, architecture — as it 
exists in Mohomedan countries, as well as in 
many parts of Spain, where it was introduced 
by the Moors — has supplied Mr. Roberts with 
some of the most interesting subjects for his 
pencil. Its picturesque character, though fanci- 
ful and capricious, heightened as it frequently 
is by colour, peculiarly adapts it for pictorial 
I'epresentation. Deficient as it is in those quali- 
ties of simplicity combined with grandeur which 
distinguish the architecture of the Greeks, in 
the graceful and classic ornamentation of Roman 
edifices, and in the imposing magnificence and 
richness which are found in the best examples 
of Gothic architecture, it has been called the 
“ most poetical and fairy-like ” style of building, 
and certainly owes its origin to a people at once 
luxurious, refined, and imaginative. It seems 
to be undefinable by any strict rules, while it is 
evident that consistent principles of taste have 
guided the Moorish architects, who have marked 
it by an unmistakeable national physiognomy. 

The finest examples of this style of building 
undoubtedly exist now in Spain, whither it was 
brought in about the ninth or tenth centuries ; 
for though the Moors had possession of a con- 
siderable part of the country early in the eighth 
centuiy, it can scarcely be supposed they found 
occasion or opportunity for any other tasks than 
that of securing their conquests and enlarging 
the sphere of their dominion. The cities of 
Egypt and Turkey, however, still retain many 
notable specimens of their ancient glories, of 
which the “ Gate of the Metw^leys at Kahira,” 
or “ Cairo,” as it is called by us, is one. 

In Mr. Roberts’s beautiful work “ Egypt and 
the Holy Land ” is also a view of this gateway, 
taken, we think, from a point considerably 
nearer the arch. It is singular that though we 
have consulted many voluminous publications 
on Egypt, in English, French, and German, in 
the British Museum, we have been unable to 
discover any reference to this locality ; but in 
the text accompanying Mi\ Roberts’s work, we 
learn the following particulars respecting it. 
The gate was built in the reign of the Caliph El 
Mutansir, about the year a.b. 1092 : it is not 
situated in the walls of the city, but is one of 
those within it which serve as a communication 
between one part of the city and another, and 
are so placed as to divide Cairo into quarters or 
districts ; and thus they furnish the government 
with the means of cutting off from the rest any 
division which may be in a state of insurrection. 
It stands between the fine minarets of the 
Mosque of Gdma El-mu-eiyad, called also the 
Mosque of Bab Zuweyloh, and of the Metw^leys ; 
the latter a devout Saint, or Wallee, who is sup- 
posed to visit the spot mysteriously, and from 
which it has acquired its most popular name. 
The subject is one highly interesting from its 
picturesque character. 

The mosque, a portion of the walls of which, 
appear to the right of the picture, was built by 
the Sheik El-Mahmoodee, who removed the 
towers of the gate, and erected the ten beautiful 
minarets which flank it, a.d. 1414. The steps 
in the foreground lead to the principal entrance, 
and lamps are suspended from the beam that 
hangs in front of the portal. The street, like 
most of those in Cairo, is narrow, and unpaved ; 
on one side is a row of shops — if rooms about 
six or seven feet high, and four or five feet wide 
are worthy of being so called — and on the other 
a row of stalls, even under the shadow of the 
Moslems’ religious temple. The rude but pic- 
turesque construction of the balconies to the 
windows and houses, the awnings and sheds 
over the shops, and the raised floors on which 
the dealers sit, are in striking contrast with . the 
massive walls of the mosque, and the beautiful 
forms of the minarets. The long line of streets 
leading from the citadel to the Bab en Nasr 
lies through the MetwMeys gate, and the great 
caravan of the pilgrims to Mecca pass beneath it 
to leave the city by the “ Gate of Yictory.” 

The picture is in the collection at Osborne. 


CHURCH RESTORERS NOT ENGOURAGEES OF 
MODERN ART. 

Sib, — S ome time since, as most of your readers 
ai*e awai’e, a worthy individual left 500^. for the 
piuqiose of procmiug a pictmu for a church in Ber- 
mondsey, naming the subject. The executors being 
anxious to fulfil their duty, were at a loss how to 
obtain a picture of the description required, when 
upon its being casually mentioned by one of the 
gentlemen to an artist, he suggested that a similar 
plan should he adopted as in the case of architects 
for a budding, /. e., to invito by public advertise- 
ment aa*tists to send in sketches of the subject de- 
ssribed, premiums being offered, and that me suc- 
cessM candidate should paint the picture. Ac- 
cordingly, aidists responded to the call, and the wish 
of the donor was fully carried out, thus giving an 
interest and a stimulant to historical painting. 
Since that time, however, I am sorry to observe 
that a different system has been adopted by those 
who profess to be the most devoted to the embellish- 
ment of our churches. No subject of Art meets 
vdth their approbation, except it partakes of sym- 
bolism, or the high cut and di'y style of pre- 
Raphaelism. I have before me a report of the 
restoration of Newark Chuinh,* in wliich are the 
following remarks : — “ The fine painting of ‘ The 
Raising of Lazarus,’ by W. Hilton, R.A., which 
had been presented by him to the church, occupied 
the position of altar-piece, and had superseded 
pictui’GS of Moses aud Am*on of more ancient date, 
which in their tium had been preceded by a white 
plastered background, on which were found, in bold 
black letter, with red initials, the Ten Command- 
ments, of a date^ supposed to be shortly subsequent 
to the Reformation.^’ * ^ ^ “In the chancel 
a new reredos, in Ancaster stone, of beautiful de- 
sign, has replaced Hilton’s picture, whichhas found 
a suitable (?) restino'-place m the north transept.” 
On the foregoing, I have only to remark Avhetner, 
on the removal of the picture, the restoration of the 
Ten Commandments would not have been more 
congenial to the canons of our Protestant Chni'ch, 
than the beautiful reredos of a semi-papistical 
school of church restorers. I have again to allude 
to another afilur done by the chiu’ch restorers. At 
Maidstone, about the end of the last centmy, Mr. 
Jefferies, a worthy inhabitant of the town, painted 
and presented to the church for an altar-piece, 
“ The Lost Supper,” a very appropriate subject for 
such a situatiou. It was a most creditable per- 
formance for a provincial ai’tist, but certainly not a 
specimen of the pre-Raphaelite school, yet it com- 
manded a degree of respect and veneration in the 
thoughts of those who approached the chancel to 
partake of the Holy Conimumon. This picture has 
also been removed, and where placed I cannot say, 
as it is not visible in the church. I hope, however, 
present incumbent will order its restoration to 
its former place, and by so doing show some degree 
of respect for the liberality and devotion of a former 
donor to the sacred edifice. 

I remain, Sir, 

Tour obement Servant, 

A Chubch Consebvative, 


* In "The Midland Counties* Historical Collector,” 
for June , 18&5, ^mblisbed by T. Chapniau, Browne. 
Loiceater. ’ 
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THE BRITISH INSTITUTION. 


Tite collection of ancient masters was opened 
to private view on tlie 9tli of June with a 
catalogue of 165 pictures, among which are 
contributions from her Majesty, the Buhes of 
Sutherland, Wellington, Bedford, the Marquis 
of Westminster, the Royal Academy, &c., &c. 
The worhs which are tho property of her 
Majesty are groups of portraits, both by Zofpant, 
,one No. 118, * Queen Charlotte, the Prince -of 
Wales, and the Buie of iTork : * the other, No. 
122, 'The Princess Royal, and the Duke of 
Clarence,^ both valuable works and worthily in 
style and costume exemplifying the tastes of 
their day. There are in the exhibition many 
famous and well-known works, but no single 
one of pre-eminent distinction as we some- 
times find there. The two Claudes, 5 and 7, 
both the property of the Buke of Wellington, 
are different in feeling — one is warm, the other, 

' Porta di Ostia,’ is fresh in^colour and the better 
picture of the two. No. 4, 'A Landscape and 
Figures,* by Cutp, the property of the Buke of 
Bedford, is a picture with a middle-toned 
foreground opposed to a very luminous distance. 
The simplicity of the treatment is most agree- 
able, Cuyp himself appears as a sketcher in the 
foreground. No, 8, 'A Landscape,’ by Vander- 
NEER, from the collection of the Earl of Caledon, 
seems to be another view of the subject in the 
National Gallery, but by no means so effective ; 
certain passages are too cold, apparently painted 
with some very crude green, as verdigris, a 
colour all but unmanageable in landscape. No. 
10 is 'The Buke d’OUvarez,’ by Velasquez, the 
property of Col. Hugh B. Baillie, and No. 11, also 
by Velasquez, entitled 'Portrait of a .Spanish 
Gentleman,’ the property of the Buke of Wel- 
iiugton. The difference between these two 
works is very remarkable, the fonner being the 
portrait of a grandee, Velasquez has refined it 
into repulsive hardness, but the latter, only the 
portrait of a gentleman, is beyond all praise. 
No. 16, 'A Landscape and Figures,’ by Both, be- 
longing to Lord Shaftesbury, is a warm picture 
finished with infinite nicety of detail. No. 17, 

' St. Cecilia,’ by Carlo Boloe, and the property 
of the Buke of Portland, presents a contrast to 
the Carlo Bolces in the collections of the Grand 
Buke of Tuscany. It is softer and less cold, he 
seems to have been looking at Bomenichino. 
No. 20, another Vardereeer, 'A Scene in Hol- 
land,’ contributed by Lord Shaftesbi^, is a most 
accurate and minute study from a given locality, 
with a canal running into the picture ; but too 
much is sacrificed to breadth, and those rules 
of pictorial effect which so many connoisseurs 
admire without being able to explain. No. 24, 

^ Scene on the Ice/’ X Ostade, Lord Bartmouth, 
is a valuable work, and No. 25, ' The Flight into 
Egypt,' by SoHOOREEL, IS oue of those eccentric 
blue distance pictures, of which we see so many 
in the nameless collections in the Low Countries 
and Germany. No. 21 is a head of Tintoretto, 
painted by himself, and belonging to Lord Elcho ; 
it is simple, earnest, and life-like, with a beard 
somewhat shorter than those portraits of him at 
Florence and Venice. No. 28, another Both, 
the property of Miss Bredel, a sylvan subject 
with some well-drawn trees in the foreground, 
altogether a production of much excellence. 
No. 32, by Vander Hetden, ' View of a Town,' 
Lord Caledon, is a small picture equal iu micro- 
scopic finish to the best works of the painter. 
'No. 40, 'Exterior of a Butch House with 
Figures,’ by Bus art, H. T. Hope, Esq., is 
remarkable for that fine surface which dis- 
tinguishes only works of eminent artists; it is 
charmingly managed as to chiaroscm'o. No. 42, 
exhibited by Miss Bredel, is a ' Landscape with 
Figures and Cattle,’ by Berghem. It is small, 
romantic iu composition, and like all Berghem’s 
works looks os if brought together piecemeal ; 
yet he is the most captivating of all those who 
play tricks with light and shade. No. 45 is 
a ‘ Landscape,’ by Velasquez, the property of 
Mr. Wynn Ellis ; nothing in principle like his 
'Pfado Boar Hunt,’ nor his Wellington Aqua- 
rius, (for the principle of a landscape may be 
tho principle of a figure^ picture) nor anything 
that we know to be his: nor like No. 47, 


'Portrait of Himself,’ also belonging to the 
Buke of Wellington, though we do not find him 
here the sword-girfe cavalier that he appears at 
Florence. No. 49 is ' An Old Woman and Boy 
by Candle-light,’ Rubens, the property of Lord 
Faversham, and a veiy celebmted production, 
much admired by Sir Thomas Lawrence : bub it 
has been cleaned, and, we think, has lost much 
of that luminous glaze with which Rubens 
finished all his pictures ; at any rate, if it were 
glazed it would be more Rubens-like than it is 
now, all-beautiful though it be. We come to 
Bartolommeo Murillo — two pictures— 62, 'A 
Legendary Subject,’ Lord Elcho, and a 'Portrait 
of himself,’ from the collection of Lord Spencei*. 
No. 52 is a large picture, representing a monk 
receiving bread from angels, — simple in treat- 
ment, but of great power ; the portrait of himself 
is, as to tho head, admirably painted, bub he 
presents himself in an oval compartment some- 
what whimsically — like Hogarth : he is not so 
staid a gentleman as he appears in the portmib 
in the Aguado collection. No 54 is a ' Land- 
scape,’ by Ruysdael, from the collection of Sir 
H. H. Campbell. Painters have been asking 
Jacob Ruysdael now, the very hour we write, 
just two himdred years (by Haarlem clock) why 
he paints such gloomy scenes under a daylight 
sky, one-tenth off which would show colour and 
reflection in any similar subjecb. But mere 
connoisseurs in front of such a picture lose 
themselves, they know not why, in transcen- 
dental exclamations: we cannot help saying 
" Charming ! ” But we must pass to the middle 
room, where we ax-e again in the society of 
Teniers, Murillo, Salvator, and especially of 
Rembrandt Van Rhyn, and discoursing with his 
and Lord Derby’s ' Hoad of a Rabbi/ like 
Rembrandt in everything. No. 68, by Rachel 
Ruysoh, contributed by Mr. Fordham, is of 
course 'Flowers/ thinly but sweetly painted, 
and wanting that ease and bi*eadth so charac- 
teristic of modern flower-pointing. No. 69, 

* The Woman taken in Adultery,’ by Garofalo, 
the property of Lord Shaftesbury, is a favourable 
example of early Art, before it was in anywise 
relieved by truth and softness. Nicholas 
Poussin has, with the most amiable naivete, 
painted No, 70, ‘The Arts inquiring of the 
Genius of Modern Rome, why they do not 
flourish as in the days of Ancient Rome.' The 
picture is tho property of Lord Derby, and has 
leas of colour and mellowness than Poussin’s 
best works. No. 73 is a ' Corps de Garde,’ by 
Teniers, the property of Mi\ Hope; an admirable 
production, one of those which Teniei’S executed 
in his best manner. No. 74, ‘Landscape and 
Cattle,’ by Wynants and A. VANDEVEimu, and 
the property of Miss Bredel, is a small work 
of exquisite sweetness and simplicity. No. 75, 

' ‘ Backgammon Players,’ by Teniers, and also 
belonging to Mr. Hope, is worthy pen- i 
dant to No. 73. No. 77, 'The Ferry Boat,’ ' 
by Cuyp, is one of that painter’s beat works. It 
is from the collection of the Rev. P. Leicester. 
It is sparkling, full of truth, and in condition as 
good as if it had but a week ago come from 
Albert Cuyp’s studio in Borb. No. 82, by 
N. Poussin, and the property of Lord Derby, is 
somewhat eccentric in composition, — a mixture 
of modem and classic architecture : we are not 
among those who can forgive even ^ Nicolas 
Poussin anything. No. 86, ' A Sea Piece/ by 
Vander Gapella, belonging to Wynn Ellis, 
Esq., is a very highly-finished production. 
No. 89, 'The First Sir Thomas Hanmer,’ by 
Vandyke, belonging to Sir H. E. Banbury, is 
much less glazed, less rich in colom*, than we 
usually see Vandyke. No. 93, ‘ The Assumption 
of the Virgin,* by Murillo, the property of the 
Earl of Caledon, is remarkable for the care be- 
stowed throughout upon details: the figure is 
nearly identical with all those painted by this 
artist. No. 9 8, ' Monsiem?, Brother to Louis XIV., 
Going out Hunting/ painted by Vander Meu- 
LEN, and the property of Mr. Ford, is one of 
those productions— and there were many of 
them — executed in glorification of the Grand 
Monarque. No. 97 is a 'Head of St. Francis,’ 
by Guido, belonging to Lord Elcho, bub having 
more of the quality of tho Spanish than the 
Italian school In No. 100 Spagnoletto paints 
himself without flattery ; nay, looking more "im- 


pregned with misei’ie ” than the banished lord. 
We had forgotten what he was like ; but he 
cerbaiuly may be set down as one of his own 
melancholy men. The South Room, contains 
many well-known examples of painters who in 
memory are dear to us, as Jackson’s 'Portrait 
of a Gentleman/ ' Miss Horneck, afterwards 
Mrs. Gwynne,’ by Sir J. Reynolds, ' Gipsy Girl,’ 
Sir T. Lawrence, ' The Rabbit on the Wall,’ Sir 
B. Wilkie, and ' The Lady Mary Fitzgerald,’ by 
the same, ‘ Couway Castle,’ Turner, ' A View 
near Bruges/ Sir A. W. Calcott, &o. &c., the 
whole constituting a collection of gi'oot variety 
and iutcrost. 


ART m CONTINENTAL STATES. 


Paris. — ^The fine weather has hronght to Paris a 
lai’ge uuniher of foreigners, and our museums and 
public buildings arc fully visited ; the iicav arrange- 
ment for opening the Louvre and other galleries 
from two until five is much complained of, parti- 
cularly by those persons who have but little time 
to pass in Paris. The exhibition continues to be 
feebly supported by visitors, most of the fii’st-rate 
manufactm-ers not being yet ready; in a financial 
point of view it is at present a complete failure, 
and with respect to space and other accommodations, 
complaints are made on all sides, both by natives 
and foreigners. — ^Tho sales of A't- works in Paris 
are drawing to ah end ; the antiques belonging to 
M. Raoul Roeliette brought about 14, 000 f. ; several 
interesting specimens have been purchased for the 
coUections of tho Louvre and of the Imperial 
Library. The sale of Mr. Van den Zande's collec- 
tion of engi-avings assembled a numerous company 
of amateurs of old riire prints. “ Death’s Horse,’’ 
by Albert I)iu*ei’, sold for 500 f. ; Callof s " Grandes 
Miseres de la Guenn/’ 401 f. ; '‘A Bacchanal,” by 
Mare Antonio, very fine, 1700 f, ; " Holy Family,^* 

^ the same, after Raphael, first state, fine, 561 f. 
The Rembi-andts sold as follows ; — " The Descent 
from the Cinss/’ without any letterSj^560f. ; “The 
Annunciation,” 400 f . ; “ The Little Tomb,” 301 f. ; 

“ The Three Trees,” very fine, 1050f. ; “ The 
Tlu-ee Cottages,” 200f.; “The Canal and Small 
Boat,” very rare, on paper of Japan, 450 f.; 
“Ephraim Bonus,” secoud state, very fine, with 
the ring burnished, lOiOf. Of Ostade’s etchings, 
“The Fete under the Large Tree/’ very fine, 
279f.; “ The Dance at the Cabaret,” ‘268f.; “The 
Luncheon,” 860 f. In another recent sale, Rem- 
brandt’s “EunX-ed Guilders,” very fine, 2052 f. ; 

“ Herod’s Feast,” WBolswert, after Rubens, proof, 
250 f . ; 18 prints by Bartholomew Breemberg, 300 f. ; 
Goltzius’s “ Boy and Dog,” very fine, 520f. ; “ The 
Old Haai’ing,” by Rembrandt, on Japan paper, 

; very rare, 10501; “OEuvxes de Waterloo/’ 118 
prints, old and fine, 1060 f. ; “The Apocalypse,” 

' by J. Duvet, 23 subjects, fine, 592 f.— The artists 
I employed in engraving the medals to be distributed 
as prizes in tho Industrial Prizes arc MM. Barrc, 
Borel, Caque, Oudine, and J. Wiener. — Thecande- 
labras and fountains of the Place do la Concorde 
have been beautified ; all the principal public 
buildings have been cleaned, and look quite gay : 
w'hen the roadway is finished in the Rue de Rivoli, 
that part of Paris will present a fine aspect. Seve- 
ral hundred houses will shortly be pulled down 
near the Sorboune, to enlarge and beautify the 
approaches to that building, and the streets St. 
Jaques and LaHarpo. — ^The “ Museum of Phidias,” 
in the Louvre, has been enriched by several statues 
of Greek Art.— To the Musee des Souverains, iu 
the Loim*e, several very interesting reliques have 
also been recently added : The prayer-book (Heures)^ 
of Olxarlemagne, executed in 780 by the order of 
the Empress Hildegarde ; the prayer-book of the 
Emj)ci*or Charles the Bald, date 842 ; Alie Bible 
offered in 850 to the same Emperor by tho monks 
of the Abbaye St. Martin, of Toms ; tlxe prayer- 
book, psalter, and ring of St. Louis. 

Vienna, — The altai*, presented by a society of 
ladies, and commemorative of the preservation of 
tho emiieror from assassination, has oeen placed in 
tho chapel of St. Barbara, in the eatheda*al of St. 
Stephen, and although not many years have elapsed 
since this chapel was restored, yet a thorough repair 
was found to bo necessary. This restoration 
evinces the progress of taste, for iu the former re- 
novation of the chapel nothing was done but to 
coloiu’ the whole of an unseemly grey colour, tho 
removal of which is one of tho earnest objects of 
the present embellishineut, or, in other words, to 
restore the chapel to its pristine beauty. 

Nuremberg. — One or the oldest arohiteclimil 
monuments in this city is about to he erase cl that 
is, the remains of the monastery of the barefooted. 
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monlcSj recoguisal)Io iii tlie J5estelmeyt)r mansiorij 
■wliicli is about to be rebuilt. This monastery was 
founded by Com-ad AValdstromcr about tho begin- 
ning of the thirteenth ccntiuy. It flourished until 
the Eefoimation, when it was closed ; the last of 
tho monks died in 1562, and was buried in tbe clioir. 

Berldt. — At tbe April meeting of the Medieval 
Art-Union, Eoit Gulil read a paper on the Art- 
remains of tlic town of jSTavello, situated on the 
shores of the bay of Amalfi. He commenced with 
tho history of this now fallen but once floiuisbing 
city, which had foinieiiy a population of 36,000 
souls, and possessed more than a liimdred chiu-ches. 
Its foundation seems to date from the beginning of 
the eleventh century. The place was originally 
caUod Thorns, which still reniains in the name of 
one of the churches, that of St. Giovanni del Thnoro, 
The rising importance of the town occasioned in 
the ninth eeutm*y the revolt of Amalfi, to wliich 
was given afterwards the name of Rebellum. Herr 
Giihl had instituted researches so earnest and 
minute, that he communicated many highly inte- 
resting facts relative to the early Mstory o'f these 
places. After him Hen* Dieckhoff commnnicated a ^ 
paper on the church of Konigsberg, the history of 
which he illustinted by di'awings, some of which, 
especially one of the tower, 12 feet long, were 
highly interesting . H en* "W aagen exhibited a pho - 
toginpb, Horn the drawing by Yolte, of the Greifs- 
wald tapestry, and Herr ‘W'eyde “Pietoesque 
Yiews of the Homan remains at Pola, in Istida.’^ — 
During the great exhibition at Paris, an assembly 
of archaeologists of Berlin, as well as of other 
places, will be held in the Trench capital dining 
six days from the 26th of August. The assembly 
will meet at Ho. 44, Ene Bonaparte, and extra con- 
veyances will be established to Chai'tres and Hayon 
for tbe convonieneo of those proceeding thither 
from Berlin. 

MuinCH,— The re-establishmcnt of the health of 
King Louis, and his return to Munich, has given 
occasion to a con^atulatory address on the part of 
the Bavarian arHsts, in wliich they not only ex- 
press satisfaction at the recovery of the King, bat 
afford also an admirable example of aidistic taste. 
Tbe parchment on which the address was wiutten 
was two and a half feet in length and two feet in 
breadth. Above the -wiitten address is a miniature 
picture by GeneUi, the subject of wMch is Bavaria 
receiving, fi’om. the hands of Hygeia, King Louis 
recovered, and protected by his Gum'dian Angel.” 
Behind the pfincipal figures are seen the sisters 
Painting, Sculpture, and Architeetm-e, congratu- 
lating then friend. In the frame of this pictm^e 
are two groups of tho people, who, from old to 
young, are rejoicing at the roeovory of the King, 
jflie initial letter hy Ncureuther represents a choir 
of angels chanting the Te Deiim.— Kaulbacli has 
added to his Sliakspearc series of designs, two more 
from King lohn.^’ in one of these is shown the 
declaration of oxcommimication, the vacillation of 
King Philip, tho hatred between Eleanor and Con- 
stance, and the love of Arthur for Ms mother. The 
subject of the second drawing is tho death of the 
long, and in both of these worivS Kaiilbach sustains 
liis Mgh reputation. 


THE NEW KnJSEUM, OH PICTUEE 
GALLEEY, AT BEESDEN. 

Dresden', named by Herder '^The German 
Florence," has long been a favourite resort of 
travellers , the surrounding scenery is beautiful, 
the excursions in the neighbourhood are varied 
and easily accessible, the society is cultivated 
and agreeable, the theatre and the opera invari- 
ably secure the first talent in Germany, and the 
town abounds with collections of antiquities, 
sculptures, paintings, and other works of Art, 
w'hich, tahen as a whole, are unrivalled in any 
town in Em'ope. The grand attraction in this 
mine of wealth is the Picture Gallery ; it was 
commenced by Duke George, the friend of 
Lucas Cranach, and added to by several of his 
successors, more especially by Augustus II., 
who made extensive purchases in France and 
Holland. The masterpieces, however, of the 
gallery, were collected in a.d. 1745, by Augus- 
tus III., a most liberal patron of the arts. He 
purchased the ^eater part of the Duke of 
Modena’s collection, and subsequently in a.d, 
1754, made the acquisition, of the cTief d'mivi'c 
of i^pbael, The Madonna di San Sisto,” ob- 
taining it from a convent in Piacenza for a sum 
equivalent to about eight thousand pounds, and 
a copy to replace the origlunh ^In 1817 the 


Dutch and Flemish pictures of Augustus III., 
which had for the most part remained packed 
up in their cases since his death, were incorpo- 
rated with the gallery. In. the year 1747 the 
pictures were placed in the upper story of a 
building, appropriated to the royal carriages and 
horses {StaUgebailcle), where they have re- 
mained, with occasional re-arrangements to the 
present day. It was discovered in 1826, that 
these priceless works of Art had suffered so 
much from damp, confined air, and general 
neglect, that it was found necessary to bring a 
restorer from Italy, who spent upwards of a 
year in cleaning and repairing : his place has 
since then been occupied by Messrs. Schirmer 
and Eeunex', two of the most efficient artists in 
that line in Germany, who have found up to the 
present time ample daily occupation for their 
talents. The number of pictures in tbe Dresden 
galleiy amounted, according to the latest cata- 
logue, to 1,857, to which must be added 183 
works in Pastel (crayon dinwings), and the small 
collection of Spanish pictures, piuchased from 
the executors of Louis Philippe, the late ICing 
of the French. The works of Correggio, and 
the Dutch and Flemish pictures of the seven- 
teenth century, are considered unequalled by 
those of any collection in Europe, and the 
specimens of the best period of Italian Art are 
superior to any to be found in Germany. I have 
given a short and condensed account of the 
history of the Dresden gallery, before I proceed 
to describe the new bmlding wMch has been 
erected for its reception. With such a source 
of pleasure and instruction within reach, the 
regular closing of the gallery during the six 
winter months, was a most serious e"^ both to 
the 'cultivated inhabitants of Dresden, and to 
those strangers who had selected it as their tem- 
porary residence. It was, however, considered 
too dangerous to apply any system of heating 
the rooms to the old badly constructed building, 
and the cold of a German winter is too severe to 
admit of any enjoyment in a gaUeiy nnsupplied 
■with artificial warmth. It was at last deter- 
mined to erect an entirely new building, to be 
devoted exclusively to pictures, engravings, 
drawings of the old masters, and casts from the 
antique. Professor Semper supplied designs 
for the new “Museum,” which were adopted, 
and after much discussion and considerable 
delay, tho space adjoining the Zwinger, and 
close to the theatre, was chosen as the site. 
The Z winger, of which the new museum forms 
the fourth side, is a low building, about eight 
hundred feet long, by five hundred broad, 
running round an open square : it was originally 
intended as the court-yard of a magnificent 
palace to extend to the banks of the Elbe, which 
was projected about a century and a half ago by 
Augustus 11. The building of the palace was 
never even coiCimenced ; but the Zwinger itself is 
thoroughly Rococo in its style; indeed, one of the 
best specimens of fiorid French architecture I 
know. It has been hitherto devoted to the col- 
lections of natural histoiy, mathematical and 
scientific instruments, engravings and drawings 
of the old masters, and to the casts of the Elgin 
marbles. The centre squai'o will in summer 
form a very beautiful object from the windows 
of the new museum, as it is then ornamented with 
sparkling fountains, which throw aloft their re- 
freshing showers amongst a perfect grove of mag- 
nificent orange trees.* The principal entrance to 
the gallery passes through this square ; it is a 
long building of Grecian architecture, as I have 
said before, forming the fourth side to the square 
of the Zwinger, and built of sandstone. The 
building consists of three stories : the fine rows 
of windows, two of which are visible from the 


* The bistoiy of these oraugc-treos, or at least of a 
great proportion of them, is curiong and interesting. 
In the year 1730, Augustus II. sent several scieutifle 
raen to Africa to make researches in. the natural history 
of that continent On their return they brought with 
thorn, partly as ballast for tho ship, and partly in com- 
pliment to their king, who had a groat talent for turn- 
ing, 400 stems of orange trees, to the greater number 
of which some of the roots and even branches remained 
still attached. During the voyage the trees began to 
sprout, and tho king deteimiued to plant them, and 
give them a chance. He was fortunate in his experi- 
ment ; 300 of the orange trees struok root, and out of 
thoso'thore remain at present upwards of lao in full 
vigour. 


outside, tbe third being concealed by a double 
line of stone balustrades, one raised above tbe 
other ; tbe ground-floor is uuornamented, mas- 
sive and Bobd in its structure, with an appearance 
of much strength and simplicity. The first stoiy 
is very beautiful and harmonious; the arches 
of the windows, nineteen in number, ai’e sup- 
ported by fiuted colums with Ionic capitals, 
each window separated from the other by a 
pilaster, whose Corinthian capitals support a 
richly carved cornice, surmounted by a railing 
of dwarf pillars ; behind this railing the wall 
recedes, and reveals a second stone balustrade, 
which extends from either end of the bmlding 
to the base of the tower, and adds greatly to the 
general effect of the whole. The central portion 
of the building, which projects a httle from the 
two wings, is by far the most highly ornamented ; 
it is pierced by a triple archway, and supports a 
slightly elevated octagonal tower. The middle 
arch, which is considerably loftier than those on 
each side, is used as a carriage-way, the tw^o 
others for foot-passengers : they are flanked by 
four fluted columns with Corinthian capitals, 
bearing a comice from wMch, on the first story, 
rise four similar pillars, and resting on them 
another cornice, and the middle gable. The 
great decoration of this part of the building con- 
sists in statues and bas-reliefs by Eanel and 
Rietschel, the wellknown and justly celebrated 
Dresden sculptors. These represent on one 
side the Pagan, on the other the Christian 
world of Art, and at each end of the building 
tbe junction of the two. On the pedestals 
of the columns of the middle building, The- 
seus is seen fighting with the Minotaur, Jason 
with the dragon, Hercules with the Lyrnean 
Hydra, and Perseus bears aloft the head of 
Medusa, the powers inimical to man are trampled 
under foot and the first pioneers of civili- 
sation appear victorious. The four elements 
are pourtrayed by figures of boys with appro- 
priate attributes, and above them on a frieze 
the martial games of the ancient Greeks are 
performed by beautiful children. Two medal- 
lions show Prometheus and Pygmalion, the one 
under the guidance of Minerva forming man, 
tho other with the help of Yenus imparting a 
soul to his statue of clay. In the angles of 
the ^eat gate-way the empire of music over 
animate and inanimate creation is depicted by 
Amphion .and Orpheus, the one heaping up 
rocks by the power of melody, the other 
soothing with sweet sounds the Hon crouching 
at his feet. On the angles of the middle 
window in the upper story are bas-relief por- 
traits of Homer and Hesiod, whilst above the 
columns stand statues of Pericles and Phidias 
by Rietschel, Lysippus and Alexander by Hiinel, 
the first artists and patrons of the most brilliant 
period of Greek Art : near Hesiod ai’e bas-reliefs 
of the gods of Olympus, near Homer those of 
the heroes of Greece, the celestial figures by 
Hauel, the tereatial by Rietschel ; above tho 
window are Apollo and the nine Muses. The 
south side is occupied by Christian Art. Miches 
to the right and left of the central window 
in the first story contain statues by Hanel of 
Michael Angelo and Raphael, beneath Michael 
Angelo are figures of Sampson and Judith, 
below Raphael of St. George and Siegfried. In 
the angles of the smaller gateways are medal- 
lions of the four Sybils, whilst two statues of 
Victory bear, the one a palm branch for Raphael, 
the other a laurel crown for Michael Angelo ; 
a winged Pegasus soars above the statue of 
Raphael, and a sphynx over that of Michael 
Angelo. Finally at the top of the pediment 
are statues of Holbein, Giotto and Dante to the 
left, Durer, Cornelius and Goethe to the right. 
The exterior of the museum is further orna- 
mented by statues of personages taken from the 
old and new testaments. Those of Adam, Eve, 
Moah, Abraham, Melchisedek, Jacob, Moses, 
Aaron, Joshua, Samuel, David, Solomon, Isaiah, 
Jeremiah, Daniel, and Ezekiel being by Hanel, 
whilst Rietschel has executed the figures of the 
Yirgin Mary, John the Baptist, the four Evan- 
gelists, the Apostles Peter and Paul, the martyrs 
Stephen and Laurence, the saints Catherine and 
Cecilia ; Gregory the Great, and Charlemagne, 
the representatives of the highest worldly 
power, with Godfrey of Bouillon and- Frederick 
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Bai'barossa. On the west side the story of 
Cupid and Psyche is given in a bas-relief with 
medallions representing ancient and modem 
Eome. On the east side similar reliefs contain 
the figures of Faust, and Helen of Troy with 
medaUions of Germania and Italia by Rietschel. 

We now come to the interior of the building 
and we here find the perfect simplicity and 
total absence of elaborate ornament which is 
alone suitable to the purposes of a picture 
gallery. The triple archway divides the ground 

1 floor into equal parts, that to the right on 

entering from the Zwinger being appropriated 
to the casts, that to the left to the flight of 
steps leading to the first story, the engraving 
rooms, the cabinets of pictures in pastel and 
others in oil, relating more particularly to the 
scenery about Dresden and the neighbouring 
town of Pirna. The space allotted to the 
casts is a large roomy apartment with a 
stone flooring and a vaulted roof supported 
by arcbes and pillars with Ionic capitals of 
fine sand-stone : walls are erected in different 
parts of the room, from one pillar to another, 
to form screens, in front of which the statues 
will stand, and thus break the cross lights. 
By this means more room will be gained, but I 
doubt much if the general effect will be im- 
proved. The walls and the shafts of the columns 
are coloured Pompeian red, with a broad band 
painted to imitate Porta di Venere marble running 
along the walls, close to the floor ; the ceilings 
are very simple, in the usual German arabesque 
style, with grey and white colours. The easts 
of the Elgin marbles are placed at the end of the 
building by themselves, but I fear in too con- 
fined a space to be seen to great advantage ; the 
room is to be connected with a pavilion in the 
Zwinger, where the drawings of the old masters 
are kept, but the communication is not yet 
opened. The Dresden collection of casts is a 
very valuable one ; it was commenced by Raphael 
Mengs, and contains more accurate and perfect 
copies of the antique than are to be usually 
found. On the opposite side of the building, a 
broad and handsome staircase, supported by 
granite columns, leads to tbe upper story. The 
engraving room is fi.tted up with oak presses and 
tables, conveniently arranged ; adjoining this 
room are eight cabinets, each lighted by a large 
window, and containing the drawings in pastel 
(crayons) of Raphael Mengs, the two Liotards, 
Rosalba Carriera, &c , and the oil paintings of 
Dietrich, Canale, and Canaletti, many of the 
latter works being very interesting as historical 
recollections of what Dresden was in other days. 
Round the entrance hall at the foot of the stairs 
is inserted a frieze by Knauer of Leipzig, 
descriptive of the history of Italian painting ; it 
is not a work of any great merit. Hanel is occu- 
pied on a frieze, relating to the Dutch and 
German schools, which is to complete the cyclus. 
The staircase is well lighted, but as at each step , 
it crosses and cuts the windows in a slanting 
direction, the effect is not harmonious ; it leads 
to a small room, conducting to a long corridor, 
which is at some future day to be ornamented 
with frescoes. We have now reached the first 
floor, the picture-gallery par excellence y it is 
divided into three large centre rooms on each 
side of the cupola, one large and two smaller 
rooms at each end of the building, three rooms 
looking into the Zwinger, corresponding to the 
corridor at the opposite side of the staircase, and 
fourteen rooms occupying the length of the 
Museum fronting the river. The three rooms 
on each side of the cupola are very spacious and 
lofty, and lighted from the roof by windows of 
ground glass ; those on the right to contain tbe 
Venetian pictures, whilst the Correggios will be 
placed in those on the left ; the rooms towards 
the river are destined for the smaller Dutch, 
Flemish, and Italian paintings, whilst the ex- 
treme corner room on the left-hand side, with 
the beautiful view of the vine-clad hills and the 
winding Elbe, is to be devoted exclusively to 
Rapbaebs “ Madonna di San’ Sisto.” The picture 
is to be adorned with a new frame, and placed 
(with what seems to me very questionable taste) 
over an altar. Tbe light, which is excellent, 
comes from the side of the room, and a sofa will 
be placed in a corner, whence the point of 
view for seeing and studying the picture can 

be obtained. A few rooms allotted as ateliers 
to the restorers, and a board-room for 
the committee complete the arrangements 
of this floor. I should not omit to say that 
all these rooms are hung with a watered 
flock paper, of full rich crimson colour, 
with plain gold mouldings ; the floors are oak 
panelling, traversed at both sides thi'ongh the 
entire length by iron gratings, bronzed, which 
admit the heated air to the rooms, and conceal 
the pipes through which it is carried ; the wood- 
work has a yellowish tone, and is enriched with 
gilding. A few narrow steps from the centre of 
the building lead to a spacious room in the 
octagonal tower, placed over the regulating 
apparatus of the machinery for heatmg tbe 
apartment. The light of tbe room comes from 
above, and the walls are hung with twelve admi- 
rable tapestries, principally from designs by 
Raphael; they are in very good preservation, 
and are seen to great advantage, being set in a 
wainscoating of dark oak. The cupola is painted 
like the other ceilings, in grey, with dead gold, 
and allegorical figures representing the Seasons, 
&c. A few steps higher up lead to the cabinet- 
rooms on the second floor. These are, as well 
as I can recollect, fifteen in number, very 
beautifully decorated, and lighted from above ; 
the floors are of polished inlaid oak ; the paint- 
ings on the ceilings highly finished ; the walls of 
all, except the first, which is papered like those 
of the floor beneath, are of Pompeian red, with 
gold moulding. In the first room the celebrated 
Madonna ” of Holbein is to be placed, and 
hung exactly opposite to the entrance: here 
will also come the old German pictures ; and in 
the other rooms to the left the remainder of the 
Flemish pictoes, and those of other schools, 
which have not been placed on the first floor. 
It is the great wish of the Dresden artists to see 
the remaining rooms to the right given up to 
modern pictures, which are by degrees being 
collected ; but as yet, I understand, no decision 
has been come to on the subject. I have thus 
endeavoured to give to your readers a slight 
sketch of the Dresden gallery and the new 
museum. The building in its internal arrange- 
ments is admirable ; the light is excellent ; the 
rooms in them size and proportions ; the color- 
ing of the walla ; and rich, yet chaste decorations, 
all that one could desire ; in short, thoroughly 
adapted to the purpose for which they are in- 
tended ; but the site chosen for the building 
itself is not appropriate. In the first place, it is 
in the centre of a town afflicted with all the 
evils of coal smoke in its worst form (one cannot 
open a window on a cold winter’s day without 
being covered with particles of floating soot) ; in 
the second place, the museum is in its architec- 
ture unsuited to all its surrounding companions : 
it is a Grecian building of pure style, joined on 
to, and forming a part of the Zwinger, which is 
thoroughly Rococo in its architecture. A few 
yards in front is the theatre, differing from both ; 
on one side the Roman Catholic church, in the 
florid Italian style, studded over with hideous 
statues, and joined by a little bridge to the 
palace, which has more the appearance of a 
barrack or a poor-house than a royal dwelling ; 
and, under the shelter of this mass of incongruous 
and inharmonious architecture, comes the guard- 
house, an exceedingly pretty, simple, and chaste 
building in itself, but very badly placed, standing 
most awkwardly between the museum and the 
palace. Tbe removal of the pictures was to 
begin on the Ist of June, and would probably 
last for some time ; indeed, it was expected that 
both galleries would be closed entirely to the 
public until the end of September. It was pro- 
posed, and indeed the motion was carried in the 
lower house of parliament, that for the future 
an entrance fee should be imposed on all visitors 
to the gallery, to assist in covering the additional 
expenses of extra custodes,” heatmg, &c. This 
illiberal and impolitic act has, however, I under- 
stand, been unanimously rejected by the upper 
house of parliament. Dresden has certainly 
gained by its new museum ; and the power of 
throwing it open to the public all the year 
round, an additional source of attraction which, 

I am convinced, will tempt many travellers to 
select it as their winter residence. J. W, 

MONTI’S 

LECTURES ON SCULPTURE. 

On the evening of the 13th of June, Mr. Monti 
delivered, at Ko. 48, Great Marlborough Street, 
a lectui’e on the rise and progress of demotic ” 
sculpture amoug the Greeks, — having already, 
on a previous occasion, treated of “hieratic” 
sculpture in its earliest forms among those 
nations where profane and poetic Art had os yet 
no place. The lecturer began by apologisicgfor 
his imperfect knowledge of our tongue, and 
expressed a hope that he might be able to 
kindle amoug bis audience a sympathy for that 
art, the feeling for -which in himself amounted 
to fanaticism. He then proceeded to i*eview 
the period when sculpture was limited to a 
system of mystic religious ciphera, — ^when the 
art was entirely controlled by ignorant and 
superstitious hierarchies. There was no free 
thought, — any approach to natural form was 
heresy. But the kind of Art forming the 
subject of the lecture arose in Greece, and in 
nature and truth far tmnscouded the baibarous 
mysticism of those nations wherein sculpture 
had been mainly instrumental in enslaving 
instead of elevating the human iutelUgencc. 

In the demotic art of the Greeks, sculpture was 
no longer limited to immutable forms of priestly 
symbolism, but it came forth a system of em- 
bodied poetry, cherished by their aspirations 
after liberty, and became eventually the great 
phenomenon of their civilisation. When the ! 
influences of commerce, and that interest which 
the people of Greece felt and expressed in their 
national institutions, — when these began to 
operate, they were felt within the region of Art 
not less sensibly than in that of politics. The 
lonians and the Dorians were among the first to 
give a healthy impulse to sculpture ; the latter 
imparted their tastes and feelings to the former, 
and by the lonians the cultivation was more 
extensively propagated. In comparison -with 
the Greek Art of even this early period, that of 
all other nations was dry and monotonous ; but 
the Greeks felt deeply the beautiful, — they com- 
municated the sentiment to other nations, and 
since their time they have been univeimlly 
imitated wherever civilisation has taken root. 

The essence of Greek Art was natm’e, but it was 
expressed in poetry. Looking to nature only, 
the Greeks made then* deities like mortals in 
form : they were already indebted to tbe Greek 
my thologians for human passions. The institution 
of the Olympic games promoted sculpture veiy 
materially: this will be clearly understood since 
the games themselves supplied so manysubjecta of 
interest to the people, subjects expressive of com- 
mou ideas addressed to the popular intelligence. 
Hieratic symbols as to form and expression 
were arbitrary, but demotic Art was unfettered 
and its aim was the perfection of nature. The 
period of the utmost excellence of demotic Art 
was introduced by Calamis of Athens and Py- 
thagoras of Rhegium, and now Phidias the 

1 Athenian acquired a reputation -which none 
before him had been able to achieve. AH the 
works of the time of Pericles were carried on 
under his direction, and how ably, is attested 
by what remains of the ornamentation of the 

Parth enon. N owhere was free Art more wanted 
than at Athens, and thence it spread rapidly 
thi’ough the other states of Greece. The Par- 
thenon, the most magnificent work of the best 
period of Greek Art, was intended to illustrate 

Greek character and nationality, and the figm*ea 
with which it was enriched were not merely 
images but embodied ideas. The lecturer pro- 
ceeded to consider the influence of the works 
of Polyclit-us the Argive, of Myron, Naucydes, 
Scopes, Praxiteles, and others who shone emi- 
nently in the galaxy of the Gi'eek artists, who 
to the exclusion of wood and ivory, worked 
entirely in marble, wberein was imitable the most 
delicate and beautiful details of the human form. 

Thus, as Phidias was the head of the elder school, 

BO Praxiteles who first ventured to produce a 
nude Venus, was the most celebrated master of 
the later school. The lecturer concluded amid 
expressions of satisfaction from a numerous 
audience. 
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The following pictures "have l?een selected by 
prize-liolders in tbe Art-Union of London up to 
tbe time of our going to press : — 

From the Foyal “ Belentiiig,” T. 

Brooks, ‘‘Skaters/* C. Lees, 105?. j “In 

BeteWortli Park,” W. F. 'W'itkeriiigton, E.A., 

100?.: “ SummcrliilV* I. I>* 'S^ingfleld, lOOA ; 

“From Ticar of ‘Wakefield/’ J. Absolon, 70?.; 
“The Truant/’ J. Smith, 70?.; “The Frith 
of Forth/’ J. Wilson, Jun., 60?.; “ Cuddie 

Headrigg/' D. Lean, 60?. ; “ Landscape,” G. 
Cole, 60?,; “San Giulio,” G, Stanfield, 52?. 10s.; 
“At Sonning,” G. Stanfield, 50?.; “Hay- 
•maldng,” G. E. Hicks, 42?. ; “ Hamlet and Ophe- 
lia,” A, F. Patten, 40?.; “Erridge Ptrrk,” G. 
Stanley, 35/.; ‘Near Ceuta,” W. Welby, 35?.; 
“ Lane Scene — Hastings,” J. Meadows, 35?. ; 
“Bobinson Crusoe,” J. L. Watson, 30?.^; “The 
Mpnntam Bamblei’s,” T. Thompson, 25?. ; “ A 
Misty Morning — Connemara,” W. Luker, 25?.; 
“ Minding the House,” T. Earl, 25?.; “Head of 
the Draig,” J. Grindall, 25?.; “On the Lake of 
Como,” G. Ecring, 25?.; “Sunday in the High- 
lands,” J. A. Houston, 21?. ; “The Shades of 
Evening,” A. Gilbert, 20?. 

From the British Institution . — “Waiting for the 
Laird,” G. W. Hai’lor, 75?. ; “ Free Sittings,” F. 
Underhill, 60?.; “L’Innamorato,” H. O’Niel, 
52?. 10s.; “The Village Carrier/’ G. Chester, 
52?, 10s. ; “ A Woodland Scene,” H. Jutsiim, 50?. ; 
“Tho Siu^lon,” G. Stanfield, 50?.; “Highland 
Scene,” IL Jutsum, 40?. ; “ Prockham, Sm-rey,” 
J. Stark, 36?.; “Fruit,” Miss Stannard, 31?. 10s. ; 
“On the Hills,” J. b. Wingfield, 25?.; “The 
First of Septemher,” H. Hall, 20?. 

From the Bocieiif of British Artisfs,-^^^ Lanto 
begging his Bread,” F. Y. Hmdstoue, 100?. ; 
“ Family at Saraginesco,” R. Buckner, 80?. ; 
“Market Morning,’^ J. Tennant, 70?. ; “Peveiisey 
Castle,” C. Davidson, 63?.; “On the Yorkshii’e 
Coast,” G. Cole, 60?. ; “Windsor Castle,” G. Cole, 
60?. : “ Golden Momirig, North Wales,” H . J. 
Bodtogton, 60?. ; “A Quiet Evening on the 
Thames,” H. J. Boddington, 60?. ; “ A Gypsey’s 
Haunt,” E. G. Stannard, 52?. 10s.; “Road over 
a Heath,” J. Tennant, 60?. ; “Sheep and Figures,” 

G. Cole, 50?.; “Eilman,” P. C. Aiild, 50?.; “Ex- 
ultation,” T. Clater, 35?,; “At Lynton,” A. Clint, 
35?, ; “ Girl and Ohiclcens,” J. T. Peele, 35?. ; 
“ Cymon and Iphigenia,” A. J". Woolmer, 35?. ; 
“Lane Scene,” G. Cole, 26?. 5s. ; “Near Glcn- 
gariff,” G, Shalders, 25?.; “Salmon Fishing,” 
A. F. RoHe, 25?. ; “ Richmond Hill,” A. F. RoKe, 
25?, ; “ Return from Market,” G. Williams, 26?. ; 
“Landscape,” G. Cole, 25?.; “St. Petor,” G. P. 

, Green, 21?.; “Fishing' Lugger,” A. Wobh, 20?.; 
“Carisbrook Castle,” J. Godet, 20?.; “ Glen Scene, 
Linton,” J. Tennant, 20?. 

From the National Institution. — “Autumn in 
the Highlands,” S. Percy, 150?. ; “ Evening, lights 
and Shadows.” H, B. Willis, 100?.; “Autumnal 
Morning,” A. Williams, lOO?. ; “ Lane near 
Tjmgroes,” A. WilUams, 75?. ; “ Kilchum Castle,” 
S. R. Percy, 76?. ; “ Scenery in Knowle Park,” E. 
Cobbett, 60?. ; “Feeding Rabbits,” E. Cobbett, 50?.; 
“ Scene in Surrey,” A, F. Eolfe,‘ 50?. ; “ Kilchum 
Castle,” J. Danhy, 50?.; “ A Walk by the Con- 
way,” F. W. Hulme, 60?.; “Village Musicians/’ 
J, W. Haynes, 50?. ; “Margate Old Pier,” H. P. 
Parker, 35?.; “Rest by the Way/’ Bell Smith, 
35?. ; “ Close of a Sultry Day,” E. Williams, 35?. ; 
“ Showery Weather,” E. Williams, 35?. ; “ Reading 
a Chapter,” C. Dukes, 35?. ; “ Salmon Trap on 
the Lugwy,” F. W. Hnlmo, 35?.; “Contentment,” 

H. P. Parker, 31?. 105. ; “ Ferreting Rabbits,” H, 
P. Parker, 317. IO5. ; “Amiens,” A. Montague, 25?. ; 
“Simon the Cellarer,” C. Rossiter, 25?.; “Nant 
MUl,” J. Steeple, 25?.; “Summer Flowers,” H. 
Barraud, 25?. ; “ Lane Scene with Gypsies,” J. E. 
Meadows, 25?, ; “ Cader Idris,” W. V^ilUams, 25?. ; 
“The Fortune-Teller,” D. Passmore, 25?.; “Zu- 
leika,” BeU Smith, 25?. ; “Winter.” G. Williams, 
25?.: “Tho Coast Side” A. Montague, 25?.; 
“ A Foot-Bridge,” F. 'W'. Hulme, 20?. ; “ A Weedy 
Part of the Thames,” E. Boddington, jim., 20?. 

From the Wafer- Colour Sooieti/. — “ Tintagel 
Castle,” S. P. Jackson, 60?.; “Hadley Castle,” 
G. Fiipp, 42?. ; “ Sidmouth, (South Devon),” 
John Gaiiow, 31?. • ‘‘Dinas ’’ H. Gastineau, 21?. ; 
“Clearing away a wreck,” F. Nash, 21?. ; “ Yraik- 
ing Time,” J. P. Naftel, 20?. 

I From the New Water-Colour “ Ye ha 

teUt me that afore, Jemmie/’ H. Wairen, 105?. ; 
“Belted Will’s Tower,” W. Bennet, 75?. ; “High- 


Ljonou n-Doey,'^ 0 . w. wnympor, so?.; “Fisher- 
men oft the Nore,” T. S. Robins, 25?. ; “ The 
Gleaner,” A. Bouvier, 21?. 


CLOSE OE THE BOYAL SCOTTISH 
ACADEMY EXHIBITION. 


The twenty-ninth annual exhibition of the Royal 
Scottish Academy closed on Saturday the 2ad 
June, after remaining open for about three 
months, during which period it never failed to 
attract crowds of visitors. In more than one 
respect it y 7 as the most successful exhibition 
ever held in Edinbui’gb. In our notice of it 
two months ago we stated, that many of the 
works exhibited were equal, and not a few 
superior to any on which the pencils of the 
respective artists had previously been employed ; 
and the opinion was fully borne out by the 
public interest manifested in the Exhibition up 
to the day it closed. The number of visitors 
was, u'e believe, about one-fourth more than that 
of any former year. Nearly 3000 day season- 
tickets wei’o sold, while between 25,000 and 
26,000 persons paid at the door for admission 
during the days. These figures show an increase 
of at least a third over previous seasons. The 
opening of the exhibition in the evening — a step 
which the Royal Scottish Academy took some 
years ago, not without considerable hesitation — 
has tended greatly to popularise it with the 
citizens of Edinburgh, thousands of whom were 
thus enabled to visit it, whose avocations pre- 
vented them from doing so during the day. The 
plan of opening in the evening does not take 
effect until about the middle of the season, and 
season-tickets are then issued at a reduced rate. 
It is a very strong proof of the increased interest 
taken in the exhibition by those for whose bene- 
fit it is opened in the evening, that the number 
of visitors has steadily increased year by year. 
This season about 1,300 season-tickets were sold, 
and nearly 27,000 persons paid at the door. 
As the holders of day-tickets are admitted at 
night likewise, the number of visitors must fre- 
quently have been very great ; indeed, the 
crowded state of the rooms, spacious as they are, 
showed that such was the case almost every night. 
This increase in the number of visitors repre- 
sents of course a corresponding augmentation of 
the Academy’s funds ; and, as the rent, about 
700?., previously paid for the galleries of the 
Royal Institution is now saved, by the appor- 
tionment of a suite of rooms in the new National 
Gallery building, its pecuniary affairs may be 
said to be in a very fiourishing condition ; and, 
doubtless, its pension fund, as well as the other 
objects for which it was instituted, will be 
favourably affected. 

The number of sales in the exhibition of this 
season was not greater than that of some previous 
years even although the attractions presented 
were more numerous. Several important works 
of Art were acquired by connoisseurs, such as Mr. 
Hrodie’s beaiJtiful marble statue of “ Corinna,” 
bought by Mr. Wilson of Baukhurst for 600?., 
while the Royal Association for the Promotion 
of the Fine Arts, and the Glasgow Art-Union 
purchased several fine pictures. The Association 
purchased about twenty-nine works of Art in 
all, including Mr. James Drummond’s “Porteous 
Mob,” for which we believe the sum of 360?. was 
paid, several fine landscapes by Mr. D. 0. Hill, 
Mr. Harvey, Mr. E. T. Graweobd, and Mr. 
Maoculloch, — besides Mr. Calder Marshall’s 
beautiful group of statuary, “The Whisper of 
Love.” The Glasgow Art-Union does not confine 
its purchases to the Scottish Academy Exhibition, 
and this season it acquired only about fourteen 
of the works exhibited, some of which were 
valuable however, such as Mr. Macoullooh’s 
“Frith of Forth,” 300?., Mr. John Faed’s “Reason 
and Faith,” 340?., and several others. A number 
of fine pictures which might have been more 
valuable acquisitions than some of the smaller 
works purchased, were passed over both by the 
Association and the Art-Union, and when we 
learn that the first of these bodies recently paid 
a considerable sum for copies from the Old 
Masters to be distributed as prizes, it is matter of 
regret that the funds at its disposal were not 
applied more directly to its professed objects — 
viz. “ the promotion of the Fine Arts in Scot- 
land ; ” this can scarcely be effected by the sub- 
stitution of copies for original works. 


HOPE. 

EROM THE BAS-HEUEP BY J. GIBSON, E.A. 


Many of tho highest efforts of sculptured art 
are, in this country, almost solely directed to 
monumental works, which are generally ex- 
cluded from ordinary public observation, and 
hence the great mass of tho people possess few 
opportunities of deriving pleasure or instnic- 
tion from them. It is not thus in the chief 
cities of the continent : and we could not avoid, 
during a recent short stay in Paris, contrasting 
the advantages which the French have in their 
metropolis for the study of sculpture with the 
meagre display exhibited in our own. In the 
gardens of the Tuileries and the Luxembourg 
are copies, in marble, of the finest antiques ; in 
the Place de la Concorde are noble groups of 
modern allegorical sculpture ; in the streets are 
fountains and statues, while the new wings of 
the Louvre are decorated with admirable bas- 
reliefs ; in short, almost wherever the eye turns 
it rests upon the work of the sculptor, to draw 
forth the spectator’s feelings of delight and 
satisfaction. We sometimes wonder if the time 
will ever arrive when the Englishman will be 
able to see, in other places than obscure country 
churches and the private gallery of tbe wealthy 
amateur, what the genius of the British sculptor 
can produce. 

There is, perhaps, after all, something in our 
national chai'acter and political institutions which 
accounts for this position of sculpture among us. 
First, we have no government arbitrarily to 
command the execution of public works ; and 
there is no public voice to ask for them through 
its authorised channel of communication, for the 
people have not as yet learned to regard them 
in such light as to require the erection of statues 
as essential parts of external decoration, — our 
tastes have not become sufficiently cultivated to 
appreciate them : and, moreover, we live less in 
the streets, so to speak, than our continental 
neighbours, and are, therefore, more indifferent 
to the aspect they may present to us. The 
English, as a nation, care not to spend money 
for display only, though we are libei'al enough 
in expenditure on matters of practical utility, or 
when the calls of humanity demand pecuniary 
assistance. It is from these circumstances that 
ideal and historic sculpture, according to our 
belief, finds so little encouragement here, and 
until the national taste is so changed as to feel 
interested in the Art, and to be sensible of its 
importance as one among the many means whioli 
may be employed for the advancement of 
intelligence and elevated sentiments in the 
people, the sculptor will remain, as he now 
stands, without the aid of government patronage, 
except in a few isolated instances, as in tho 
works executed, or in preparation, for the new 
houses of parliament. 

But whatever may be our comparative de- 
ficiencies — deficiencies arising less from capacity 
in our artists than from the want of encourage- 
ment-— in what are generally considered as the 
highest departments of sculpture, our churches 
throughout the land testify to a multitude of 
beautiful and costly works, which affection has 
caused to be placed therein in memory of the 
dead. Here it may fairly be affirmed that the 
English sculptor is not surpassed by any foreign 
artist, if pure and holy sentiments, gracefully 
and feelingly expressed in the marble, ai'e to be 
accepted as the standard of excellence. 

In the life of Flaxman, which appears else- 
where in these pages, we read how well and 
appropriately he applied the maxims of scripture 
to his art : many of his successors have designed 
their best compositions from the same sacred 
sources, cither as direct illustrations, or with 
reference to them. In Mr. Gibson’s basso-relievo, 
“Hope” is symbolised as one of the Ghristian 
virtues: the figure forms part of a monument 
erected in the chapel in Renshaw Street, 
Liverpool, to the memory of Mrs. Edward 
Roscoe, by her daughter, the late Mrs. Henry 
Soudbach, one of a ffimily for whom Mr. Gibson 
has sculptured several works : this w^as executed 
in Rome. 
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, THE EXErBITIOH OE 

MODEEN GEEMAN PICTTJEES. 

A ooxLEOTioif of a hundred modem German pic* 
turea is to be seen at IdS^ New Bond Street, 
where an exhibition of works of the same school 
was opened last year. Although there is a 
greater affinity between German and French Art 
than there is between English painting and that 
of* either of those two countries, yet when sur- 
rounded by works of the German school. We feel 
as if breathing a denser atmosphere than we are 
accustomed to amid collections of either of the 
other two schools. Many of the figure-subjects 
here are chara^cteristic, well drawn, and appro- 
priate, as addr^raed to the feelings of an exten- 
sive nationality, especially in the genre and 
domestic subjects. No. 94, ^ The Departure of 
Christopher Columbus from Spain/ E. X/EUTaE, 
is an ambitious picture, the aim of which is 
mther scenic effect than penetrating expression. 
Columbus stands conspicuous on the prow of his 
small vessel, having just confessed and received 
the sacrament from Friar Juan Perez. The boats 
containing his sorrowing friends are about to 
depart. Among the secondary groups too many 
backs are presented to the spectator ; but, as a 
whole^he picture is well executed, and has the 
merit M pronouncing the subject at once. No. 
92, ‘ Smdiers Gambling for their Booty : Scene 
from the Thirty Years’ War,” A. Siegekt. A 
work of vei 7 great merit ; the successes and the 
losses of the gamblers are very pointedly defined. 
The men are too much like officers, but it is a 
picture reminding ua of the best qualities of the 
best men of the Dutch school. No. 86, ‘ Soldiers 
Selling their Booty,’ by the same painter, is also 
a production of much excellence, yet not equal 
to the other. No. 89, ^Wedding Scene in Har- 
ken Island, Zuyder Zee,’ R. Jordan. An inte- 
rior composition, full of figures, each of which 
is placed in relation with the subject. There 
are two lights ; the sunlight is highly successful. 
No, 14, ‘ The Battle of Waterloo ; Charge of the 
Old Guard,’ A. Norten. This is a large picture, 
showing very circumstantially the dispositions 
towards the close of the battle. It is everywhere 
replete with interesting incident, but iu certain 
details is inaccurate, as, for instance, in giving 
bearskin caps to the Guards : they did not wear 
bearskin until very long after the battle of 
Waterloo. No. 12, ^ The Critical Moment : 
Papa and Mamma’s Consent,’ B. Vaxjtier, shows 
a young man asking the consent of the parents 
of his mistress that they may be married The 
manner of the suitor, the retirement of the 
young lady, and other circurpstances, detail the 
theme very perspicuously. No. 99, * Waterfall 
in Norway/ E. Bodom, is an admirable subject, 
and the sentiment with which it is invested 
coincides perfectly with the wild rocky solitude 
the picture represents. No. 15, 'On the Coast 
of Capri/ A. Flamm, is a rocky coast scene, 
painted mth much sweetness in colour and 
effect. No, 2, 'Farmyard in Westphalia,’ A. 
Weber, is a most successful version of a com- 
monplaoe subject ; the trees are remarkable for 
truth. In No. 24, ‘Landscape/ and No. 26, 

‘ Landscape,’ Professor Lessing sustains his well- 
earned reputation ; and Professor Gdde, in No, 
31, ‘ The Mouth of a Norwegian Fiord,’ describes 
the scene with the most forcible reality, under 
the aspect of a coming storm, which we may say 
is not less heard than seen. No. 41, ‘Aque- 
ductal Ruins in the Campagna of Rome/ A. 
Flamm, is a very truthful rendering of a section 
of this remarkable region, which no artist can 
pass without painting. No. 43, ‘Lariccia by 
Sunset,’ 0. Achenbaoh, is a very carefully exe- 
cuted work, in which the shades and lights of 
coming twilight are very judiciously opposed ; 
the darks in this picture are deep and clear. 
No. 30, ‘ Cavaliers and Roundheads : Scene from 
the Civil War,’ W. Camphatjsen, is a production 
of distinguished merit, though perhaps in cha- 
racter the figures are not EngUsh ; with, more 
finish this had been a work of the highest order. 
It would have afforded us much pleasure to 
have given greater space to these works, but 
exhibitions are now so numerous that we are 
compelled to restrict: our notices of them. 

ABT m THE PEOTIlsrCES. 

NonwicfH. — ^We stated some short time since, 
that through the exei-tions of Mr. Claude Nursey, 
head master of the Norwich school of design, an 
exhibition of pictures, &c., was about to be made 
in this city. The rooms in Broad Street have re- 
cently been opened with a collection of about 280 
oil-paintings, 80 water-colour dmwings, 7 sculp- 
tured worEs, and a few photographs. HTiese works 
are all, as we understand, the Imiajide property of 
the artists who contribute them, with the excep- 
tion of Bolton’s “Lear,” and F. R. Pickersgill’s 
“ Dance to Colins’s Melody,” which have been lent 
by their respective possessors. Although the cata- 
logue does not contain many pictures of large pre- 
tensions, it includes many names that are hononr- 
aW Icnown in the Arts: — Boddington, Boxall, 
A.R.A., Bright, Boys, R. Brandard, Madox Brow, 
Callow, W. and J., Callow, Creswick, B.A^ T. S. 
Cooper, A.R.A., Duffield, Dandson, F. Danby, 
A.R.A., Deannan, Egley, Essex, W. Gale, Hargitt, 
E. Hayes, Jutsum, Mulreadv, R.A., MacHse, R.A., 
C. Marshall, C. L, Nursey*/0’NeiL Mrs. Oliver, 

J. B. Pyne, Stark, H. B. Willis, Woolnoth, &e. 
The whole of the scnlptiue is by A. Mnnro. To 
Mr. Claude Nursey, high praise is due_ for this 
promotion of the good cause in Norwich; his 
removal to that city was for it a fortunate event, 
although very unfortunate for Belfast, where his 
services had been of incalculable benefit. 

TrvERTON. — This pretty little town— one of the 
most picturesquely situated of any in the coun;^ of 
Devonshire — ^has just opened an exhibition of Fine 
Arts and antiquities, the contributions, principally, 
of the place and its vicinity. The catalogue mefudes 
pictures ascribed to many of the masters of renown 
both ancient and modem, many of them doubtless 
genuine specimens. The collection of all sorts is, 
we hear, of a most interesting chaincter ; while it 
is. most gratifying to find the possessors of A't- 
ti'easures temporarily giving them up for the benefit 
of their less fortunate neighbours, and to know 
that the latter are weU-pleased to avail themselves 
of the opportunity thus afforded them for mental 
improvement. 

Carlisle School op Art.— A mectiug of the 
subscribers to the Carlisle School of Art, was held 
in the Town-hall, Carlisle, in the early part 
of June, when the secretary read the report of 
the committee, from which it appears that the 
school was established in October last, and that its 
proginss has been satisfactoij. The average number 
of students at the Centi'al School of Art has been 
, fifty-nine. Various public and private local schools 
have availed themselves of the services^ of the 
master. At these schools about 366 pupils have 
received instmetion. Some discussion then^ en- 
sued as to the rules and the funds to be provided. 
In course of the proceedings, Mr. Hannah reminded 
the meeting that the art of writing was simply a 
species of drawing, depending on the cultivation of 
the eye and the hand, for, in malting the twenty- 
six letters of the alphabet, it was nothing else than 
making twenty-six imitations. When ptments took 
this into their consideration, seeing that every one 
thought it essential that their children should leam 
reading, writing, and a little arithmetic, he had no 
doubt that eventually they would consider drawing 
as essential as anythmg else. 

The Surrey Arcmological Society, which 
numbers 400 members, although it has been founded 
little more than a year, proposes to extend the 
range of its operations to the county of Middlesex, 
and to caU itself “The Middlesex and Surrey 
inchceological Society.” It is calculated that from 
such an union there would result “ both an increase 
and a consolidation of strength ; the proceedings of 
the society would be at once more complete and 
more diversified; and, while each county would 
secure a distinct recognition for every object pecu- 
liarly its own, much of mutual advantage would be 
derived by them both from then being associated 
for the purposes of archseological inquiry and 
research.” 

OxpoRD.— Vast improvements have taken place 
in this venerable city during tjie last few years in 
the restoration and repairs of several of the colleges 
and some of the public edifices, but there stiU 
remains much that requires the hand of the careful 
restorer. We admire as much as any one can, 
the venerable appearance which time, aided, 
however, by the nature of the stone used in the 
building, hns given to these noble sfructures, but 
we grieve to see them in several instances, an 
absolute ruin. There is, for example, the circle of 
heads which surrounds the museum in Broad 
Street, in as mutilated a condition as the oldest 
Sphynxes of the Pharaohs; while the fine entrance 
gate to St. Mary’s church, the work of Inigo Jones, 
is falling to pieces. 

MINOR TOPICS OF THE MONTH. 

Mr. E, M. Ward, R.A. has received the assent 
of the Royal Commissioners of the Houses of 
Parliament, to paint in fresco a picture from his 
sketch of “Alice Lisle concealing the Fugitives 
after the Battle of Sedgemoor.” As fresco- 
painting is somewhat of a novelty to this artist, 
we shall be very desirous of seeing the result of 
his- labour, although we have no doubt of his 
Bxiccess. We believe the reason of this style of 
painting being adopted is, that the light intro- 
duced into the building is singularly unfavoirr- 
able to oil-pictures. 

The Artists’ Benevolent Fund. — The anni- 
versary dinner of this self-supporting institution 
took place on Saturday the 9th of June, at the 
Freemasons’ Tavern ; the Earl of Harrowby 
taking the chair in the room of Earl Gran- 
ville, who was unavoidably absent. We should 
have been pleased to see the Royal Acadenay 
more numerously represented than it was on 
this occasion ; for out of the seventy members 
of the three grades which compose it, we only 
noticed the President, Messrs. Roberts, Stan- 
field, Frost, Weekes, S. Cousins, R. Graves, and 
Willmore. The presence of the dignitaries of 

Art not only gives a zest to these festive gather- 
ings, but it acts as au encouragement, and gives 
an impulse, to those of lesser note, as showing the 
interest which the former take or are presumed 
to take in the object for which they meet. It 
appears, from the statement made by the noble 
chairman, that during the past year, annuities of 

15?. each were given to 52 widows of artists, 
and 29 orphan children received, in various 
sums, grants to the amotmfc of 137?. IO 5 . The 
subscriptions of the evening reached 850?., in- 
cluding 100 guineas, the usual liberal donation 
of her Majesty. Mr. Godwin, in replying to a 
toast with which his name was connected said 
he considered the Art-Union of London as of 
the greatest benefit to artists. It had encouraged 
a taste for Art, and many commercial men who 
commenced their career in Art by gaining a 
prize in the Art-Union, had been led on to 
become assiduous collectors of pictures. The 
Art-Union, twenty years ago, raised with diffi- 
culty 400?. ; it now had a steady annual income 
of 12,000?. or 13,000?., which was all diffliaed 
among artists. This society ought to be tetter 
supported than it is by the profession for whose 
benefit it was founded: the good it does would 
be largely extended with more ample means, 
which should be at the disposal of its managers. 

Roubiliac’s Statue op Handel executed for 
Yauxhall Gardens, and which first brought the 
eminent sculptor into public notice, and received 
the encomiums of Horace Walpole, has recently 
been purchased by the Sacred Harmonic Society, 
and is placed in their rooms at Exeter Hall, 

When Jonathan Tyers, the proprietor of Vaux- 
hall, retired to the country, he took this statue 
with him, and after.many vicissitudes and much 
travelling, it has again found a home in the 
metropolis. The excellence of the work and its 
perfect preservation will surprise all who may 
expect a mere garden-statue for decorative pur- 
poses. Its extreme finish, delicacy, and truth- 
fulness, gives it a high position among the 
sculptural efforts of the artist. * 

The Panopticon has added to its repertoire 
of novelties an excellent lecture on Yesuvius, 
embracing accounts of former eruptions, and^ 
notices of the ancient Pompeians, accompanied 
by well-executed paintings. Mr. Baily, R.A., bas 
just executed in marble and placed in the Royal 
Panopticon of Science and Art, busts of hei' 
Majesty and Prince Albert. The bust of her 
Majesty exhibits a very admirable likeness, and 
the group of flowers which forms a cxrclGt or 
rather head-dress is singularly faithful to nature. 

The lectures and views of the war continue; and 
the luminous fountain stiU displays its beauties. 

BuRFORD’a Panorama, — This picture affords 
the best view of Sebastopol, its environs, and 
the positions of the allied armies, we have yet 
seen. The view is taken from a point near the 
Three-gun battery, whence the spectator has a 
survey of every locality of interest within and 
without the city. In the immediate front, 
towards the city, we look into the battery above- 
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named, and beyond that the militai^ harbour 
opens, where was stationed the ship Twelve 
Apostles, which caused such annoyance to the 
English and French batteries. On the^ imme- 
diate left are seen the siege-train coming up^ 
and a body of Eouaves entering the trench es- 
Turning towards Balaklava, which is marked by 
the rising ground, there ia grouped in the 
immediate front Lord Kaglan and a numerous 
staff, and on the immediate left is the commis- 
sariat train, and thence the eye is led to the 
sites of the difatont British camp, Inkermann, 
General Canrobert’s bead quarters, the head 
quarters of Lord Kaglan, &c., &c,, until the 
view is closed by the high mountains of the 
remote horizon. As a picture, the work is 
throughout executed in a manner worthy of all 
pra^e. 

L’oed Londesborough as president of the 
hTumismatic Society, gave a soiree on May 28th, 
to its members at his mansion in Carlton Gar- 
dens. The councils of other learned societies in 
London also were invited as well as the Koyal 
Academicians. The rooms were filled with 
objects of Art and antiquity ; and the tastes of 
the visitors consulted by a fitting display of 
rarities. The novelty of the evening was the 
exhibition of a remarkable series of Anglo-Saxon 
jewels and personal relics, recently obtained from 
the Isle of Wight by Mr. George Hillier ; the 
great beauty and interest of these articles, and 
the paucity of similar discoveries in that island, 
challenged due attention. An excellent series of 
Koman coins in large brass, in the finest possible 
condition was exhibited by Mr. Bergne ; as well 
as many rare pattern pieces for the English 
coinage. An ivory cliapelle of the Kawtuiy, 
elaborately sculptiired with scenes from the life 
of the Vii’giu, and formerly belonging to the 
Dukes of Burgundy, was exhibited by Mr. 
Chaffers ,* as well as some rare glass vases from 
Mayence. Sir Edward Belcher contributed his 
curious Esquimaux relics, Messrs. Garrai’d ex- 
hibited fine ancient and modern plate. His 
Lordship’s own collection of antiques was, how- 
ever, the most remarkable, one case alone con- 
taining nearly a score of pendant jewels of the 
fifteenth and sixteenth centuries, in which the 
arts of the goldsmith, jeweller, and enameller 
were exhibited with matchless power j a small 
gold book-cover, chased in gold, enamelled and 
set with stones, believed to be the work of 
Cellini, attracted much attention. The same 
table was crowded with Byzantine enamels, 
ivory carving, and objects of antique Art. 
Altogether the evening was remarkable for its 
intellectual gratification and correct taste. 

Mr. David Cox. — ^We hear a testimonial is 
about to be presented to this excellent water- 
colour painter by his numerous personal friends 
and admirers. Mr. Cox is now one of the oldest 
members of the elder society, in whose gallery 
his works have long held a most distinguished 
rank; his small drawings especially, of a few 
years back, have never been surpassed — ^rarely 
equalled — for freshness and brilliancy of colour, 
and simplicity of treatment ; they are thorough 
English representations of English landscape- 
scenery. The testimonial will, we believe, be a 
portrait of himself ; both as a man and an artist 
he is altogether worthy of such a compliment. 

The Lord-Mayor oe Londoh. — Sir Francis 
Graham MooBi Bart,, entertained the members 
of the Royal Academy and other artists at dinner, 
on Saturday, the 30bh of June. With the artists 
were associated the heads of all the learned 
bodies of the metropolis, and many amateurs 
and patrons of Aii;. We can do no more, at 
present, than record this very interesting fact, — 
a graceful and becoming tribute to British artists 
on the part of a gentleman who so long upheld 
and disseminated Art as the greatest of British 
Art-publishers. 

Stained Glass.— Mr. Holland, of Warwick, 
we learn from the Buildei^ has recently executed 
a large east (subscription) window in the chancel 
of Stratford-on-Avon Church, containing twenty- 
one subjects, illustrating the principal events in 
the life of Christ. The tracery is filled with the 
four Evangelists, angels with texts of Scripture, 
Gothic foliage, &c. ; richly coloured in the Per^ 
pendionkr style. The same painter has also put 
up the following ; — ^A monumental window in 


St. George’s Church, Ramsgate, containing two 
subjects, “ Christ Healing the Sick,” and ‘^The 
Raising of Lazarus,” with appropriate canopies, 
pedestals, &c. ; a large east window for St. 
James’s Church, Wolverhampton, the tracery 
filled with the rose and lily, with texts of 
Scripture upon ribbons, &c., in the Perpendicular 
style ; a -monumental window for Forest-hill 
Church, near Oxford, containing two subjects, 
“Christ Knocking at the Door,” and “Christ 
appearing to Mary Magdalene,” angels bearing 
texts of Scripture, &c. ; east chancel window 
for Welton Church, near Daventry, Northampton- 
shire, containmg four subjects, and a side 
window, containing the subject of “Christ 
Healing the Sick.” 

The late Mayor oe Oxeord. — It will be in 
the recollection of our readers that during the 
month of June, 1854, an evening reception was 
given in the venerable city, of Oxford to a large 
number of artists, - men of letters, and men of 
science, by R. J- Spiers, Esq., then mayor of that 
city. The guests amounted in number to nearly 
a thousand ; including the magnates of the 
university, the most prominent of the citizens 
and the neighbouring gentry ; there was an 
immense collection of works of Art — contributed 
by the guests : and on the three days following, 
“ the people ” were admitted to the Mansion 
House to enjoy as far as possible the treat of the 
occasion ; of this permission nearly 20,000 
persons availed themselves. Altogether, perhaps, 
the reception was one of the moat brilliant and 
giuceful it has ever been the privilege of a 
journalist to record. On the sixteenth of June 
of the present year, another assemblage met 
at tbo Guildhall of Oxford, — the object being 
to present to the late mayor a Testimonial, 
to which one hundred artists and men of 
science and letters contributed — recording tbeir 
personal respect for Mr. Spiers, and the gratify- 
ing circumstances under which they had been 
called together during the period he acted as 
chief magistrate of the city. On the morning of 
the same day (selected by the committee as the 
birthday both of Mr. Spiers and his lady) a very 
splendid and costly present of plate had been 
presented to him by his fellow citizens : this 
gift consisted of three elegant vases of silver, 
the manufacture of Garrard — a pair of salt-cellars 
and an antique snuff-box; at the same time also 
was presented to him a silver claret jug by the 
artists and workmen in his employ, and a bible 
— (not the least interesting of the gifts) procured 
by the combined subscriptions of children edu- 
cated iu certain schools which he has aided to 
sustain. The collection of artists and literary 
sketches and autographs formed a most interest- 
ing series : each was carefully mounted, and the 
whole were placed in a very beautifully bound 
morocco case ; which was again contained in a 
case of oak. Among the artist-contributors were 
Mr. Allom, Mr. and Mrs. Bartholomew, Mr. D. 
Cox, sen., Mr. D. Cox, jun., Mr. Durham, Mr. 
Fairholt, Mr. Frost, R.A., Mr. Harvey, Mr. 
tTutsum, Mr. Knight, R.A., Mr. Lover, Mr. 
George Godwin, Mr. Macdowell, R.A., Mr. 
Lucy, Mr. Calder Marshall, Mr. Millais, Mr. 
Nash, Mr. Noble, Mr. O’Neill, Mr. Shaw, Mr. 
Talfourd, Mr. Webster, R.A., Mr. Digby Wyatt, 
Mr. Youngman, &c. &c. We cannot find space 
for a list of the professors of literature and 
science; but it included many of the most 
distinguished authors of the age. Altogether, 
the series was of exceeding interest, and of no 
small value ; and, perhaps, may be considered as 
among the most remarkable gifts that has ever 
been presented to any person in this country ; of 
far greater worth it must be to the receiver than 
if the cost of producing it had been fifty times 
as great ; for it is the most graceful mode that 
could have been devised of paying a compliment, 
and of recording an obligation. The late Mayor 
of Oxford may class among his private and per- 
sonal friends, the whole of those who were asso- 
ciated in this very successful effort to do him 
honour, and to preserve a gratifying memory of 
his hospitality during his official year. The tes- 
timonial will, no doubt, be an heir-loom in his 
family. ' It was presented to him by the hono- 
rary secretary, Mr. John Leighton, who was 
indefatigable in his efforts worthily to carry out 
the desire of the contributors; and an address 


on the occasion was delivered by Mr, S. C. Hall. 
There was present a large number of the ladies 
and gentlemen by whom the work was formed, 
with several of the heads of houses of the uni- 
versity, and many of the late Mayor’s fellow- 
citizens, headed by the gentleman who is his 
successor in offi.ce. On the Monday following 
the presentation, Mr. Spiers, who had provided 
carriages for the purpose of conveying the ladies 
and gentlemen invited from London on the 
occasion, accompanied the party to Blenheim, 
and after partaking of an elegant collation at 
the principal hotel in Woodstock, they returned 
to Oxford, to assemble again in the evening at a 
conversazione in his private residence. The 
weather, showery as it was, failed to damp the 
spirits of his guests, among whom were a large 
number of those well known in the literary and 
artistic worlds, and who separated late at night 
after passing one of the most enjoyable days in 
their recollection, to which the kindness and 
liberal hospitality of their host and hostess con- 
tributed in no measured degree. 

The Instleution oe Civil Engineers.— The 
president’s conversazione took place on the 
29 th of May ; it was attended by about four 
hundred gentlemen of celebrity in science, 
letters, or Art : and the rooms were filled with 
objects of interest, inventions in machinery 
being necessarily the most prominent. Under 
the very able and energetic management of the 
secretary, Mr. Charles Manby, this institute has 
become of large impoi;tance, as the source whence 
many valuable improvements have emanated. 
These periodical gatherings are not only most 
agreeable, but most useful: and the society 
merits earnest thanks for the gratification and 
enjoyment it thus disseminates. 

The Exhibition at New York. — A letter 
has been published signed “ John H. White, 
receiver, (fee.,” the writer of which comments on 
the meeting (which took place early last mouth) 
of contributors to the New York Exhibition. 
He denies several of the assertions made at that 
meeting: states that M. Rogers’ looking-glass 
was “broken before it arrived” — that Mr. Arrow- 
smith’s cabinet is “ now in the palace and in good 
order ” — that, in fact, but little injury has arisen, 
that no actual loss has occurred, and that repay- 
ment of expenses may be expected and looked 
for. We hope Mr. White writes by “authority 
at all events we are bound to give him credit for 
truth and honesty, although he is especially 
careful to inform us that he is “ not responsible 
for any part or portion of the mismanagement of 
the association for the exhibition of the industry 
of all nations ” — “ the errors committed, if any, 
having been committed long before his con- 
nexion with it.” 

Mock “ Proof ” Engravings. — The Manchester 
Guardian newspaper contains the following ex- 
pressive advertisement: — “Manohbsteb Guar- 
dian Society for the Protection of Trade. 
— Caution. — The public are cautioned that 
' Messrs. Greaves Co.,’ the parties alleged to 
have sent * immense grand consignments of 
proof engravings’ to Manchester, for sale by 
auction, are in no way whatever connected with 
Messrs. Graves & Co., Publishers, Pall Mall, 
London.— Samuel Cottam, Secretary.” It is ac- 
companied by the following editorial “caution : ” 
— “ Mook Proof Engravings and Mock Auc- 
tions. — The public is cautioned that certain 
parties are offering, both by auction and other- 
wise, mock proof engravings, i. e.t spurious 
proofs, printed without lettering, after the prints 
have been taken off, and selling them as genuine 
proofs, whilst they are not worth the cost of the 
paper they are printed upon.” We have on two 
or three occasions warned the public against this 
system of robbery ; and have anxiously sought 
for such information as we might communicate 
without dread of the law of libel. A very 
large part of the infamy is with the printers : in 
cases of large plates, it is only a printer of some 
position by whom the plates can bo worked ; 
and it becomes tbe duty of every copper-plate 
printer who has not lent his aid to these prac- 
tices, to state as much publicly. It may be 
dangerous in us to say who has, but there can 
be no danger in saying who has not, co-operated 
with the (dishonest parties by whom these frauds 
have been perpetrated. We are instituting in- 
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qxiiries^ concerning this very iniquitous afiUir, 
which it will be our duty to publish, 

A. Picture- Dealee named Melton/’ (the 
same, we understand, whose name is so prominent 
in reference to the forged picture of Mr. E* M. 
Ward) has advertised himself in the '' Journal of 
the Society of Arts” as a picture-cleaner, liner, 
and restorer, on ‘^very moderate terms,” and so 
forth. To this there can he no objection, but 
inasmuch as we find in large letters appended to 
the advertisement “Mb. Melton, F.S.A.,” we 
were naturally led to inquire whether he is 
really a fellow of the “ Society of Antiquaries ; ” 
we find he is not, and never has been. The 
object of this “annex” cannot be mistaken: it 
gives an air of respectability to the “ concern,” 
and may mislead many. If by advertising in 
the “Journal of the Society of Arts” “Mr. 
Melton, P.S A.,” desires RS.A. to be understood 
as meaning member of the Society of Arts, the 
deception is very transparent, and we presume 
that society has, ere this, taken care of its own 
honour and respectability. 

Testimonial to the Rev. Dr. Crolt.— T he 
eloquent clergyman whose name is so closely 
and honourably associated with letters, has had 
a marked honour conferred upon him. A bust, 
executed by Behnes, has been presented to him 
by his friends in the city, and the presentation 
• took place in one of the chambers of the Mansion 
House on Friday, the 22nd of June : after which, 
Dr, Oroly’s friend, the Lord Mayor, received a 
large party, numbering upwards of a hundred, at 
in the Egyptian hall. The period of 
the month was too late for us to do more than 
record a fact of much interest to artists and men 
of letters. 

The yisiT OE the Lord-Mayor to Paris was 
a series of brilliant triumphs. Everything was 
done that could have been done to honour the 
guests ; the Prefect of the Seine repaid with 
interest the# courtesies and hospitalities he 
received in England, and Sir Francis Graham 
Moon received homage such as is rarely accorded 
except to a crowned prince. Among other gifts 
presented on taking leave, is a very magnificent 
volume of photographs from the decorations of 
the Hotel de Ville, with appropriate inscrip- 
tions from the sovereign of Paris to the sovereign 
of London. 

The Case of Mr. Ward's Picture. — the 
forgery of which has been made notorious — is, 
it is said, to come into a court of law : in what 
shape it will appear there we cannot at present 
say; but it is impossible that other than good can 
arise from consequent exposure. 

Mb. Ruskin has printed a small brochui'e of 
criticism on some of the pictures in the Royal 
Academy : his strictures are, however, limited 
to some thirty or forty works. Much of it is 
sensible and judicious ; but it abounds with 
those singularities of thought and diction which 
have made the productions of the learned 
gentleman remarkable : and which, unquestion- 
ably, prevent his being an “ authority.” 

The Drawings of the Messrs. Chalon, 
R.A. — The pictures and drawings of the late 
J. J. Chalon, R.A., with a selection of the works 
of A. E. Chalon, R.A., have been exhibited at the 
house of the Society of Arts, in the Adelphi. 
We are glad of an opportunity of seeing any 
collection of this kind, as such occasions serve to 
correct erroneous impressions, or to confirm just 
ones. The late J. J. Chalon was never a popular 
artist ; his manner is heavy, hard, and opaque, 
and his scale of colour limited, and his tints 
generally formed of nnsympathising colours, — 
and for want of near glazes and distant atmo- 
sphere, his works are deficient in some of the 
greatest charms of nature. The arrangement of 
light and dark in some of the landscapes and 
compositions is highly judicious, but there is 
more than this necessary for a good picture. 
Among the best works of this artist may be 
mentioned “The Embarkation,” “Ruins of a 
Fountain,” “ Towor and Beach of Hastings, with 
Fishing-boats returning/’ “Macbeth and Ban quo’s 
First Sight of the Weird Sisters,” “ View 
from Richmond Hill,” &c. The number of 
works exhibited exceeds two hundred, but 
there are many pencil drawings, and many 
sketches and portraits by Mr. A. E. Chalon, 
among which is his best, that of the Princess 

Charlotte, a portmit in oil, and many in water- 
colour, — sketches that take us back to the days 
of mere gauze and millinery, a qualification stdl 
prevailing too much in feminine portrtdture, but 
which must gradually become obsolete. We can 
scarcely think any profitable end answered in 
the exhibition of these works, yet it is necessary 
to see what interest and fashion can accomplish, 
even in Art. Under what pretence the Society 
of Arts charges a shilling for admission to this 
exhibition we can by no means guess. 

The Britannia Bridge. — T here is being ex- 
hibited at Messrs. Graves, in Pall Mall, a picture 
entitled “ A Meeting of Robert Stephenson, Esq., 
M.P., and his Staff of Engineers,” &c., which has 
been painted by Mr. Lucas os a memorial of one 
of the great triumphs of science and engineering 
skill. The meeting is represented as being held 
at the Menai Straits previous to the floating of 
one of the tubes of the Britannia bridge, and is 
extremely well managed in composition as intro- 
ducing a view of the bridge with a section of the 
adjacent country. The picture contains nob less 
than fourteen figures, twelve of which are por- 
traits of persons who have assisted or been inte- 
rested in the great work ; two are supplemental, 
introduced for the sake of relief. With good 
taste Mr. Lucas presents all his impersonations 
as they appeared in their usual daily attire ; the 
portraits, as far as we know the gentlemen, are 
sc accurate, that we cannot give a preference to 
any over the others. 

Iron Ateliers for Artists. — W e shall soon 
be in a condition to supply information on this 
subject, concerning which we have had many 
enquiries. 

Collins’s Picture op “Sunday Morning.” — 
We have been requested to state that this 
picture, a wood-engraving from which we pub- 
lished in our part of May, is now in the possession 
of W. Wilson, Esq., of Banknock, H.B. 

The Prospectus of a Society has been sub- 
mitted to us, which deserves to be made as 
public as journalism can make it. The title of 
this society is “The Patriotic Military and 
Naval Pensioners’ Employment Society,” a title 
which sufficiently defines the object of its pro- 
jectors, namely, to find employment for the 
brave fellows in the East, whom wounds or 
illness have rendered incapable of active service 
in the field or at sea, and who have consequently 
been discharged. Now it is evident there ore 
numerous places for which such men are fitted, 
notwithstanding the physical state in which the 
war may have left them, and the society proposes 
to establish an office, where the names, con- 
ditions, and peculiar qualifications of such men 
may be enrolled, and where anyone requiring a 
servant could apply. Such is the feeling which, 
we believe, the public entertain towards those 
who have suffered in supporting the honour of 
our country in this terrible struggle, that they 
would only be too glad of showing it 5ii a way that 
may be advantageous to all parties. The funds 
for the maintenance of such a society would, it 
is presumed, be supplied by donations and annual 
public subscriptions, as in the case of most other 
charities. We shall be happy to forward the 
names of any desirous of aiding this noble move- 
ment in behalf of our suffering soldiers and 
sailors to the gentleman who left the prospectus 
with us, and whom we know as entitled to all 
confidence. It is probable we shall have occa- 
sion to recur to the subject when the plans are 
more matured than at present. 

The Gallery • of Illustration. — ^W e have 
already, on several occasions, noticed this very 
attractive exhibition, and we think it due to the 
power and energy of the artists, Messrs. Grieve, 
Telbin, Danson, Wehnert, and Coke Smyth, again 
to refer to it in praise of the additions which 
have been made to the series since we last saw 
it. “The Balaklava Railway” is, as a picture, a 
production of the highest merit, independently 
of the description it &ords of the place. “ The 
Mortar Battery ” is also a picture full of interest, 
as showing the dispositions of the pieces, and 
the manner of working them. There are also 
“General Pelissier’s Attack on the Works in 
front of the Flagstaff 'Battery/’ “ A Bird’s-eye 
View of Sebastopol,” &c., and by Mr, Stocqneler’s 
clear descriptions the series is rendered doubly 
attractive. 

BEWIEWS, 

The Louvre, or Biography op a Museum. By 

Bayle St. John, Author of “ Pu^le Tints of 

Paris,” &c. &e. Published by Chapman & 

Hall, London. 

Paris will doubtless receive this summer a very 
large accession to the usual influx of foreign 
visitors ; the splendid edifice in the Champs 

Elyaees, which — even more than our Crystal Palace 
in Hyde Park, when the difference of materials and 
the multiplicity of sculptured ornaments that 
beautify the French building ai'e taken into con- 
sideration, seems to have sprung up from some 
magician’s hand — ^will of course be the great 
attraction of the season : hut there am other places 
of interest -which cannot, and will not, he passed 
unheeded, and among these the Louvre will claim 
the first attention. Any one who has not seen Paiis 
during the last three or four years, and remembers 
the Louvre as it stood at that short distance of time, 
would scarcely recognise it now, so great have been 
the changes made there hy order of the imperial 
ruler of France. The jimetion of this great museum 
of Art -with the palace of the Tuileiies forma a 
rauge of building -whose extent is only equalled by 
the imposing appearance of its iU’cMtecture ; it can 

Boareely be called grand, unless from its amplitude 
and lofty elevation, for its chief characteristic is 
simplicity— except the gateways, which are highly 
enriched -with sculpture and ornament. Sum a 
work as this could only be accompliBhedin a country 
where the will of the sovereign determines it. Bid 
we not know that there is in the public edifices of 

Paris a multitude of Art-ti’eas-ui-es for which a 
suitable place of reception and exhibition has long 
been wanting, we should be puzzled to know what 
use would he made of the numerous galleries and 
chambers which now enclose three sides of the great 
quadrangle kno-wn as the Place Carrousel; as yet 
they are unfinished and empty. 

Mr, St. John’s hook is, as its name indicates, less 
a history of the contents of this vast museum of Art 
and antiquities than a history of the buil^g 
itself: it must therefore not be taken as a guide- 
book, though the criticisms upon the vaiious schools 
of painting, and on individual pictures, -a'hich aro 
interspersed here and there throughout the pages, 
may be read -with profit, and should be read, by 
those who intend visiting the Louvre. A stranger 
who enters the museum without some previous 
knowledge of what he ought to look for, -will lose 
much valuable time in seai-ching for the gems lie 
ought to see, and a large number^ of these the 
author points out ; but he has piincipally devoted 
his attention to matters connected with the ad- 
ministration of the mnaeum during the last fifty 
or sixty years, and the arrangement of its contents 
under the director M. Jeonran, who is a leading 
character in this history, and to whom Mil St. 

John expresses himself indebted for a largo portion 
of the information here given. Mingled -«nth this 
history are many amusing anecdotes and personal 
reminiscences of living personages. sai/antSy artists, 
and others; while two entii’e cnapters, each of 
considerable length, relate to picture-cleaning ; 
from these we leai-n how this matter is managed in 
France, where there seems to have been the same 
complaints of “ scouring and skinning ” that -we 
have heard in England ; and no wonder, if, as we 
read, “ nine restorer were constantly employed, at 
salaries varying from six to fifteen francs pe7' diem, 
under Louis Philippe at the Louvre, repaning ana 
varnishing the pictures of the gallery, or shorten- 
ing or lengthening the pictures of Versailles and the 
royal residences in order to fit them into certain 
places.” The restorers of our ovni Rubenses and 
tJlandes, if bowed do-wn -with the heavy censure of 

Mr. Con 3 mgham and hia fellow- grumblers, may 
hold up their heads and breathe fi:eely after this. 

Mr. St. John’s history is curious and amusing as 
as well as instructive : there are many subjects 
discussed in it to which we cannot find space even 
to refer. 

The Forester’s Family. En^aved by T. L. 
Atkinson, frrom the Picture by SirE. Land- 
seer, R.A. published by H. Graves & Co., 
London, 

Of the numerous compositions illustrative of High- 
land scenery which Landseer has painted, this is to 
us one of the most charming and attractive : there 
is nothing in it to cast a shadow of sadness over its 
serenity; no strife of any combatants ; no mutilated 
victims; no death; but, instead, such an entire 
absence of all that reminds one of the curse pro- 
nounced upon man and beast, that Eden could not 
have exhibited a more barmonious union of the 
superior and inferior created animals. One thing 
alone in the composition reminds us of the penalty 
to be paid hy the R-raig ; that is, the huge pair of 
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antlers whicli the sturdy little bairn carries on his 
shoulders, and to which attaches a portion of the 
shin of the stag, thereby showing that the horns 
were not dropped in the natural process of sheddmg 
them. This picture we remember in the exhibition 
of the Eoyal Academy in 1849: the ^‘Poresteris 
Paiily” consists of a youn^ bare-footed female, 
bearing on her shoulders a sheaf of long ferns or 
grass, and a hoy— her young brother, it may be 
presumed— a number of young fawns snn*ound the 
female in a most picturesque group, and others are 
coming onwards to join them : the party stands on 
gi'ound that rises up irom a lake, which is hacked 
by a range of lofty hills, where, ^ to the right, _ a long 
rustic bridge crosses a deep ravine. ^ The prmeipal 
group, pyramidal in its form, occupies the centi'e of 
the picture, and reaches almost to its extreme 
height, hut it is judiciously balanced by the nearer 
hills, which, being in shadow, have sujGdcient sub- 
stance and strength to “ cany off” the height of 
the figures. The subj e ct is most delic ately engraved 
in all its parts . the drapery of the figures, the skins 
of the animals, the hills, ground, and herbage, are 
each marked with its ^stinctive character : biit 
the drawing of the heads of some of the fawns is 
not, we thiiik, quite as Landseer painted them. 
Altogether, the print, like the picture, is one of 
those we should most eagerly covet among the 
worlts which the genius of Landseer has produced. 


Aut- Hints : AncHiTECTtiRE, Sculptthie, and 
PAiNTiNa. By J, J. Jarvds, Published by 
Saaipson Low, Son, & Co., London. 

Though dated from Florence, this voluine is, we 
presume, the work of an American writer — one 
desirous of impressing the hearts of his coimtry- 
men ■with the dignity and grandeur of Ai*t, and of its 
importance as a medium thi’ough which the national 
mind may rise to a position of the utmost refine- 
ment and intelligence. “ "We need Art-studentsj” 
he says ; ‘*men of sincerity and labour, who will 
not hesitate to go on their hacks and knees, if 
needs he, in the d^ust— to read the soul-language of 
the mightiest minds in Europe.” This is an allu- 
sion to a young American ai'tist, whom Mr. Jaiwes 
saw one day lying fiat on his back on the stone 
floor in the Sacris^ of the Church of Santa Maria 
della Salute, in 'Venice, studying tho pictures by 
Titian, which are painted on the ceiling. 

"We find a key to the author’s motives for writing 
his book in the following remarks, no less true 
than they are eloquently expressed : 

‘•^Europe is a storehouse of Art, but its value and 
lessons are lost in a great measure upon the nations 
timt gave it birth. Still those silent voices speak. 
Out of old churches, mouldering tombs, time- 
honoured galleries, there go forth eternal principles 
of truth, H rightly studied, able to guide the taste 
and warm the heart of young America, and urge 
her on in the race of renown. I do not advocate 
blind copying of mind or the reception of laws, 
whether of taste or morality, without fully proving 
their spirit; hut I do advocate, and would press 
home to the heart of every American who goes 
abroad, the necessity, if he would do his duty to 
his own country, of reading and interpreting to his 
countrymen, so fai* as in him lies, these sacred 
wtings on the wall. Talent is lent by God. "We 
are to return it with usury, I write not for those 
light minds who find pleasure only in frivolity, 
and who travel only for excitement — their ease is 
hopeless, I -wi’ite for my young friend of the 
Venetian church. With earnest souls like his lies 
the artistic hope of America.” 

There are few subjects connected -with Art in 
relation to its history, to matter, and to mind, 
which Mr. Jarves does not touch upon; and with 
so much freshness of thoughtj enthusiasm tem- 
pered with judgment, and sensibility to the beau- 
tiful, as to render Ms remarlcs no less pleasant to 
read than they are instructive. He desires that 
others as well ns himself should enjoy Art ; and 
this none can do thoroughly who nave not some 
acquaintance with its history, its principles, and 
itslegitimate end : the minr] must be in harmony 
with what is revealed to it, or otherwise there can 
be no true enjoyment. HispMlosophy is not of the 
dry, argumentative, uninviting kind which repels 
rather than atti’acts the student j nor are his con- 
victions the results of the teachings derived from 
the dogmas and creeds of schooL. The Art of 
Europe seems to have been to him a virgin soil, in 
which his mind, sympathising in its nature with all 
thatislovely and ennobling, has gro'vm and expanded 
amid the genial influences of the old world. After 
amply diBcussing the generalities of his subject, the 
author selects certain artists and certain pictures, both 
ancient and modern, for comment. His remarks on 
these individualities^ evince sound discrimination 
and ffood "fcaste. It is when we have such a book 
as this under our notice that we find most occasion 
to regret our inability to quote from it. -There is 


a host of passages we should he gratified in placing 
before oim readers, as well as of timisms. One of 
the latter we cannot avoid extracting : “ Ai-tista 
may, Mice Gerard Low, work five days on a hand 
and. three days on a broom ; hut a few strokes from 
a master-mind will give a more li\ing hand and a 
more serviceable broom than months devoted to 
mere finish for its own sake. Great work and 
great thoughts are readily done and easily ex- 
pressed. If not, they have no claim upon our 
attention ; for it is the attidbiite of genius, im- 
planted by divinity, to do "what it has to do with 
laciLity.” 


Rustic Figures. Lrawn by ’Walter Goodall. 

Published by Gambart & Co., London. 
Walter Goodall is the youngest son of Mr. Edwai’d 
Goodall, the distinguished engi’aver, and brother of 
F. Goodall, A.R.A. : he was chosen an Associate 
Member of the Old Water-Colour Society two or 
thi’ee years since, in whose exMhitions his drawings 
have gained for him much honourable notice. He 
has thus commenced Ms cai’eer most auspiciously, 
and as he is still very young, and, moreover, comes 
of a family in which industry and artistic talent 
are conspicuous, we are inclined to regard him as 
one of our most promising -water-colour painters in 
the class of subjects he has selected. These six 
lithograpMc prints indicate that class m a degi-ee, 
hut not to the extent to which he sometimes cames 
it, for his pictures are occasionally of higher pre- 
tensions: these rustic groups ai’e the result of 
sketches made, as it is announced, in some of “ the 
most remote and primitive villages of Old England,” 
and they have such a character : the titles given to 
them describe the respective subjects : — “The Lace 
Maker,” “ The Cottage Door,” “ The Spelling 
Lesson ” the interior of a cottage, in which a child 
is reading to her grandmother ; “ The Hen-Coop,” 
“ The Spring Garland,” a gi-oup of children, the 
youngest of whom is being decorated with a string 
of birds’ eggs; and “The Water-Lily,” children 
gathering the flowers from a brook. Tney are ex- 
ceedingly picturesque studies, sketched with a free 
hut by no means careless pencil, and have a plea- 
sant “ sunshiny” feeling in them. 


Camellias. Executed in Chromo-lithography, by 
Yin CENT Brooks, from a Painting by J . C. 
Robinson, F.S.A. 

A group of red and pink Camellias most tastefully 
arranged and faithfully dl’awn and coloured. Mr. 
Brooks has imitated the original oil-picture with 
the skill he has always shown in copying the works 
of our artists : tho pink flower in the centi'6 of the 
group is especially good. 


Catalogue op the Library op the Liyiston 
OP Art at Marlborough House. By 
Ralph N. Wornum, Librarian. Printed for 
the “Lepartment of Science and Art” by 
Eyre & Spottiswoode. 

Next to the possession of a good library, or to hav- 
ing access to one, is a good catalogue, such as will 
at once introduce the student to the contents of the 
hook-shelves, and enable him to find what he wants 
without unnecessaiy loss of valuable time. But it 
is not an ea-jy task to an’ange and classify tho 
volumes for this purpose only, where the libraiy is 
extensive and varied : Mr. 'Wornum has, neverthe- 
less, well performed the task which has devolved 
npon him as librarian at Marlborough House : his 
catalogue is classified under thirty heads, one of 
which, that of manufactures, is again subdivided 
into the different branches of ti’ades, so that neither 
artist nor artisan will have any difficulty in prociu:- 
ing any book wMeh the library contains ; and its 
contents, thanks to Mr. Womum’s -rigilancc and 
judgment, include most of the known works which 
Avill be useful to either : we believe he is constantly 
adding to them, so far as the funds appropriated to 
the purpose will allow. 


Phrenology applied to Painting and Sculp- 
ture. By George Combe. Published by 
SiMPKiN, Marshall, & Co., London : Mac- 
LAOHLAN & Ste-wart, Edinburgh. 

Without accepting or rejecting the theories of the 
doctrine which would establish a manifest relation 
between the brain and the special faculties of the 
mind, we believe there is enough of fruth in 
phrenology to render it worthy of enquiry, and of 
the study and application oi the principles; if, 
therefore, this physiological system has any in- 
fi,iience at all upon the intellectual faculties, it 
cannot he separated from the Fine Arts, — either 
with respect to the picture or piece of sculpture in 
itself, to the interest with which the spectator may 
regard the work, or to the value of the judgment 
he may pronounce upon it. Or, to use Mr. Combe’s 
own language, — ‘ ‘ Phrenology may he useful, ffist, in 


helping the observer to distinguish the character of 
his own mind, and to appreciate its powers and 
qualities os an instrument of observation and judg- 
ment in Art. This knowledge may save him from 
condemning works on which his powers are not 
well-fitted to decide,” &c. '&o. _ Secondly, phreno- 
logy “ may be useful in enabling Mm to analyse 
and imdei-stand the different kinds of interest wMch 
may be felt by the same, or by different individuals, 
in painting and sculpture.” Mr. Combe’s essay — 
which, by the way, is not altogether new to the 
public, as a few years ago he supplied the “Phreno- 
logical Journal ” with several letters on the subject, 
which are now reproduced with some slight altera- 
tions — ^may be read with advantage, even by those 
who are sceptical in their belief of the science : Mg 
critical remarks upon the works of the old painters 
and sculptors, as well as on some of the modeims, 
are liberal and judicious, wMle reasoning — ^from his 
own theories, however — on the errors into wMch 
many have fallen in the drawing and expression of 
the head ; it is a hook for the artist as well as for 
the amateur, and though neither may become 
converts to the creed of the phrenologist, both, we 
are sure, wUl peruse it with pleasure. 


A LESCRiPTrvE Catalogue oe London Trades- 
i^ien’s Tokens. By J. H. Burn. Published 
by the Corporation oe London. 

This volume, describing the various tokens issued 
in London by its former citizens and traders, when 
each man provided for his customers the necessary 
change which the state-coin of the realm did not 
well supply, is a eatalogue raisonne of the large and 
curious colleotion formed by the late Mr. Beaufoy, 
and bequeathed to the City. This hook, “Printed 
for the Use of the Members of the Corporation of 
the City of London,” has been very liberally pre- 
sented % them to institutions, HbraiieSj and indi- 
viduals, whose studies give tnem a claim to such 
generosity, A second edition has therefore been 
rendered necessary in the course of two yeai’s ; and 
Mr. Burn has expanded his volume to nearly double 
its original size. Had this book been merely a dry 
list of these coins, it would have been of little value ; 
but Mr. Burn, -with judicious taste and unwearied re- 
search, has appended so many curious extracts from 
old authors, and notices of old localities, that he has 
succeeded in making it one of the most amusing to 
all who love to dip into the bygone history of the 
metropolis and its denizens. 


The Sanctuary. A Compaetion in Ybrse for 
THE English Prayer-Book. By Robert 
Montgomery, M.A. Published by Chapman 
& Hall, London. 

The Reverend poet inscribes quaintly, yet -with 
much good taste, tMs beautiful little volume, to 
the memory of George Herbert, author of the 
“ Temple,” “ as an attempt to illustrate by medita- 
tions in verse the spirit of the English Liturgy, 
regarded as a catholic whole,” — as a companion to 
the Prayer-book. “The Sanctuary” deserves a 
place on every table where the Liturgy is recog- 
nised ; and, when we sec that “ The Omnipresence 
OP THE Diuty ” has just entered its twenty -eighth 
edition^ we may expect as prolonged a popularity for 
these sacred poems, wMch can be comprehended in 
the cottage-homes of England as fully as by those 
who have already proved how much they admire 
Mr. Montgomery’s poetiy. 


HumsMATio Crumbs. By R. Sainthill, Esq. 

Printed by Hicholls & Son, London. 

This little brochure may be looked on as a sup- 
plement to the same author’s QUa podrida ; like 
that, it is for private cnculation only, and there- 
fore scarcely amenable to public criticism, did it 
not contain some few excellent general remarks 
on our monetary system, which are sufficiently 
practical for adoption. It is most curious to 
find how entirely the English nation has become 
the slaves of routine, even to the very fabrication 
of the cun'ency. Mr. Sainthill’ s remarks are 
characterised by shrewdness, and might be carried 
out with advantage. 


Treatise on Clock and 'Watch Work. By 

F. Dent, Chronometer Maker to the Gueen. 

Published by A, & 0. Black, Edinburgh. 

Any one who regards the manufacture of time- 
pieces as a mere mechamcal process, will receive a' 
very different impression after reading this treatise, 
wMch is a reprint of the article on tMs subject 
published in a recent edition of the “ Encyclopeedia 
Eritannica.” ’CFntil we had perused it, we had no 
conception how much scientific knowledge was 
essential to perfect these delicate pieces of mechani- 
cal art. Mr. Dent’s history is most curious, and 
full of learning upon the subject, 
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IVIAEKS OiT 

rOTTEBY AND POECELAIN. 



iS'TiNGTiYE impresaions On 
the soft clay used by the 
potter, naturally came 
into use when hLa work 
displayed a superiority 
in its manipulation and 
decoration 5 when, in 
, fact, pottery did not 
mterely subserve utility, 
but soared above the wants, and 
added to the luxuries, of human 
taste. Like the gem engraver, the 
potter would seek to immortalize his 
own labour in the fragile material he 
used; nor was his ambition so futile 
as might at first be supposed ; for an- 
tiquaries have rescued from oblivion 
and recorded upwards of six hundred names 
of Eoman potters, which they have found from 
time to time inscribed on fragments of pottery, 
the dShi'is of Koman settlements in Europe. 
Of this number some of the most interesting to 
the Englishman are such as connect themselves 
with the metropolis. Mr. C. Roach Smith has 
collected a very extensive series in his “ Collec- 
tanea Antiqua,” vol. i., and further enlarged it 
in the descriptive catalogue of his museum of 
London antiquities. They usually display the 
name of the potter, more or leas abbreviated, 
with the addition of the letter F for /caii, or 0 
and OF for officina, or M for manu. They are 
frequently in the form of a monogram, or have 
some few of their letters braced together, the 
upright limb of one serving for that of the 
other, such as EB or ND. They were generally 
impressed from an oblong die; but it sometimes 
takes the form of a foot. The bricks made by 
the Boman legionary soldiers and inscribed 
P. P. BBI. LON, are also of much historic in- 
terest, and may mean Prceses or Proprcetovj 
Provincice Britannm Zondinii ; or else Prcefectiis 
Pnmco (Cohortis understood) JBnitmium Lon- 
dinii, according to the significance attached to 
the abbreviated w^ord JBri, which may either 
refer to the province of Britain, or to the 
BnttoneSf auxiliary troops for its defence. 

After the Boman period, pottery seems to 
have again degenerated into the simplest ser- 
vant of necessity, and it is not till after the 
period of the Cinisades that we find attention 
directed to its beauties. The Moorish pottery 
was introduced into Italy by the Pisans at the 
commencement of the twelfth centuiy, and 
Marryatt in his “ History of Pottery and Porce- 
lain ” notes that “ plates or haoini of apparently 
Moorish pattern and origin are found incimsted 
in the walls of the most ancient churches of 
Pisa, as well as in those of many other towns in 
Italy.’^ 

The early era assigned to the perfection of 
the art in China, may be inferred from the 
researches of M. Stanislas Julien, who declares 
that porcelain was common in China in the time 
of the Emperor Han, B.a 163. The art he 
supposes to have arrived at its greatest perfec- 
tion about the year 1000. The important uses 
it served even as an aid to architectural enrich- 
ment may be infeiTed from the renowned 
porcelain tower near Nankin, which, constructed 


A.D. 1277, still testifies to the ingenuity of its 
fabricants, and the enduring nature of the 
material. 

Though Marco Polo has described the manu- 
facture of porcelain in the fourteenth centmy, it 
was not generally introduced into Europe until 
the Portuguese traders, having doubled the Cape 
of Good Hope, commenced trading with China, 
at the beginning of the sixteenth centuiy. It 
would serve no useful purpose to give engraved 
examples of maiks on early Chinese works. 
Marryatt has published several, ranging from 
1103 to 1620. They appear to be potters* 
names, or localities j but are, like China itself, 
a sort of “ sealed hook” to the European. I 

From the time of the Boman rule in Europe 
until the middle of the fifteenth century, pottery 
as an art seems to have attracted little attention 
in Eiu'ope.- Its first impulse was derived from 
Tuscany, wh^re the sculptor Luca Della Robbia 
somewhere about 1415-20 employed a stannife- 
rous glaze as a coating to his terra-cottas, and to 
this colouring was added ; from these continued 
experiments the Italian majolica resulted, a 
ware in brilliancy and beauty upsurpassed, and 
which owed its success to the patronage so 
liberally bestowed on its fabrication by the 
Dukes of Tuscany, especially Guidobaldo II, 
who gave the desi^s of Raffaelle and his pupils 
to the-' yorkmen to copy ; hence this manu- 
facture is popularly known as Baffaelle ware, 
but it -is doubtful any specimens exhibit the 
hand labour of the “divine master,” though he 
is traditionally 'said to have painted some of 
these vases. ■ 

The finer and 'older kinds of majolica are 
remarkable for an iridescent glaze first spread 
over its surface, and shining ilirpurjh the 
picture afterwards painted upon it. It is of 
a ruby tinge, and is believed to be peculiar 
to the manufactories of Gubbio and Pesaro. 
After 1560 the ware declined in. beauty. Alar- 
ryatt says, “ afterwards, from various eircum- 
stonces, particularly from the death of its royal 
patron, which took place in 1574, the manufacture 
began rapidly to decline, and the introduction 
of orientM pox’celain completed its ruin.” 

The marks -used by the artists who painted 
these famous works, were sometimes composed 
of their initials, but on other occasions their 
names were expressed in full : the title of 
the subjects painted on the plates was 
also frequently 
written in full in 
blue colour at the 
back. One of 
these most cele- 
brated men was 
Gioi'gio Amdreoli 
of Pavia, who 
settled at Gubbio 
in 1^93. We en- 
grave his distin- 
guishing initials 
from a plate in 
the collection at 
Marlborough House. Tlie letters are MP' G°*, 
for Maestro Giorgio, a form he always used after 
he was ennobled, previously to w'hich period he 
adopted only the very peculiar G. as his mark. 
In the same col- 
lection is -another 
plate representing 
“ St. Francis re- 
ceiving the Stig- 
mata ; ” it is dated 
1518 in front, but 
behind it is dated 
151 9, thus showing 
either somele'ngth 
of time in its exe- 
cution, or else that 
separate bakings 
occurred at dif- 
ferent periods. We engrave the inscription cou- 
taing his name in full, with the addition of that 
of the city of his residence, here written Ugubio. 

The potters of XJrbiuo in the same way 
noted theii* places of residence after their names 
or initials. We give two examples, also copied 
from the same national collection ; they are 
those adopted by Xanto of Urbiiio, who 
flourished from 1530 to 1535. The initials on 


the first signify Francesco Xanto Avello Rovigo ; 
the second gives it an increased form ; but ha 



frequently wi’Ote it at full length, and followed 
the name Urbino, with his own designation 
pitiore or aj'tistat in an abbreviated form.* 

After the decadence of the Italian majolica, the 
French resuscitated it among themselves under 
the name of Fayence, a teim either derived from 
the town of Faenza in Italy, where it had origi- 
nally flourished, or from the little town of 
Faience, in the department of the Yar in Fa*ance, 
where it was fabricated afterwards. Its intro- 
dixcbion was due to the Queen Catherine de’ 
Medicis, who had resided at Urbino, and who 
induced Louis Gonzaga (her kinsman) to settle 
at Nevers, and there found a pottery. The 
works produced are dis- 
f tinguished by a large 
coarsely executed N., 
the initial of the town, 
a and is found, as well as 
the Maltese crosSy on 
productions of the seventeenth and eighteenth 
centuries. The entwined letters J. S., of which 
we also engrave an example, are the initials of 
Jacques SenliSy a celebrated potter, who resided 
there in the eighteenth century. 

The most celebrated pottery of native origin 
in Franca was the creation of an extraordinaiy 
man, Bernard Palissy, of Saintes. His whole 
career is more like a romance than a reality. 
Born of poor parents, by his own industry he 
gnvQ: himself an education, which the poverty of 
his home could not afford to him ; and practising 
land-surveying under equal disadvantages, Jie 
gained by that a scanty living. While thus 
earning bread, he employed what little leisure 
he could command in studying painting, and 
lived by its practice in 1539, when he first saw a 
cup of enanaelled pottery, which so charmed 
him that he rested not for sixteen years until he 
discovered a mode of successfully rivalling its 
beauties. In the prosecution of his aim, he 
invoh'-ed himself iu much poverty and misery, 
enduring the reproaches of his wife and family 
after I’epeated failures, and at one time being 
obliged to break up his furniture to feed the 
furnace at which he tried his experiments. He 
ultimately discovered the secret, and produced 
such beautiful works that fame and fortune 
poured in upon bine, and king and court vied iu 
giving him commissions. His works tell the 
hand that fashioned, or the mind that conceived 
them, by the boldness and beauty of their orna- 
ment, or the truth of the fish, serpents, lizards, 
insects, and shells which cover their surface ; he 
occasionally marked his ware with the large 
flowing B we have here copied. He 
died in the Bastille, about 1589, when 
he was ninety years of age, for he had 
imbibed the reformed faith, and 
perished a victim to intolerance, from 
whose baneful influence neither talenfc 
nor court favour formed a protection. 

The German pottery of this period is remark- 
able for the boldness of its design, and the fancy 
of its enrichments. Arabesques, scripture stories, 
medallions, and inscriptions often cover its 
surface. It is frequently dated, and sometimevS 
(but much less frequently) bears an initial of its 
maker’s name. 

The Delft potters marked their ware in a 



similar way. We select three examples of the 


^ There are some few marks still unappropriated on. 
old It.aliftn majolica. It may be useful to note that 
there exists many, having at the back a mark consist- 
ing of a cross within a circle, in one of the quarters of 
which is a dot, Mr. Franks, of the British Aluaeum, 
from a variety of circumstances, attributes those wmks 
to Pesaro, a town fomous fur productions of the kind. 
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middle of tlie seventeenth century, copied from 
Broiiguiart’s Tmitt des Arts Ciramiques.’''^ 

Manyatt says The fii-st European porce- 
lain was made at Dresden, and the first European 
manufactory was established at Meissen 3 on. the 
Elbe, near Dresdea3 under the auspices of 
Augustus II., Elector of Saxony and King of 
Poland.” Ho reigned from 1697 to 1709, and 
his successor also patronised the works. Under 
- j such auspices the factory flourished 
V V greatly. The distinguishing mark upon 
its productions are two swords crossed. 

If They are usually in blue, slightly or 
/A even rudely executed by a stroke or 
^ ' two of the painter’s brusL Prom 1709 
to 1712 the letters AR (signifying Augnstm 
’Resd) appear entwined. About 1720, the guard 
of each sword is elongated inwardly till it forms 
another cross. About 177S a small circle is 
between their hilts; and in the same place a 
small star appears after 1796. The royal pieces 
are distinguished by the letters K.P.M., for 
Edyvigliche Porzellan Manvfactur. 

One of the foremen of the Dresden factory 
having fled his country was favourably received 
at Vienna, and the imperial factory commenced 
there in 1720. The mark adopted 
for this pottery is the shield dis- 
playing the arms of Austria. We 
engrave two specimens of the 
form ; the larger being the older. 

St. Cloud maybe justly considered the parent 
of the French porcelain manufactories. 

X Louis XIV. took great interest in its 
^ A welfare. We engi’avc its mai'k; but 
after 1702, when the king granted the 
establishment great and exclusive privi- 
leges, it assumed for its mark the JSicn 
in Splendour. 

The manufactory founded in 1735, 
at Chantilly, which flourished under 
the auspices of the Piinee de Conde, 
adopted for its distinguishing mark 
the bugle hoi*n,wibh which the huntsmen made 
its beautiful woods resound at the royal hunting 
parties often held there. 

That at Clignancourt, which was under the 
protection of the Duke of Orleans from 1750 

— I to 1760, adopted the armorial 
bearings he wore as eldest son of 
^ the king, a label of three points, 

QT beneath which is the initial letter 
of the factory. When it was 
under the protection of Monsieur, the king’s 
brother, in 1785, it bore a crowned M. 

The world-renowned factory at Sevres used 
foritsmai'k from 1753 to 1760, 
a double L, in form of a Cypher. 

In 1753 the letter A was placed 
within the lower curves of the 
letters. In the year following 
the letter B was placed there to 
indicate that the object bearing 
that mark was made in 1754. 

And thus regulaidy year by year a consecutive 
letter of the alphabet was used until Z was 
reached in the year 1776. All works from this 
factory can therefore he appropriated and dated 
by reckoning these letters as years. In 1777 
tliey began a double alphabet, and used two 
A’s ; continuing a duplicate alphabet until 1794, 
when RR was the mark. The Revolution 
beginning a “new epoch” in the eyes of its 
rulers ; from this period until the close of the 
century, the pottery was marked in 
blue with the letters PR entwined, 
as shown in our cut ; or R.P. in plain 
capitals for EepuUique Pvan^aise, 
The consular epoch from 1800 to 
1304 was marked by the inscription “M. Hle.,” 
to indicate Metmtfacture Nationale^ and the 
w'ord in small roman letters beneath. 

The imperial epoch was noted from 1804 to 
1809 by “K.Imple.,” and from 1810 to 1814 by 
Kapoleon’s crowned eagle.f 





I may in tlie outset acknowlodgo my principal 
obligation to tkis work for tho information I have ob- 
tained. Mr. Marryatt’s book has also contributed 
much., I am indebted to Mr. Chaffers, of Bond Street 
from whom tho Museum of Economic Geology obtaineci 
its best examples of pottery, for the liberal conanivuii- 
cation of several unpublished potters’ marks. 

t It nmy bo here noted, that in addition to these 
principal marks, the painters and gHders in tho factory 




Of the Paris factories, M. Brongniart has pre- 
served the marks of that established by M. 
D'Hannong at the last quarter of the eighteenth 
century, which w%as the letter H. At the same 
period M. Morelle marked his work M.A.P., 
M. Souroux with the letter S. M. Loere in 
1773 with a double blunted arrow, as exhibited 
in our cut ; while M. Le Boeuf, being 
under the protection of the Queen from 
1780 to 1793, adopted a crowned A. as 
his mark. 

The royal manufactory, founded by 
the Spanish king Charles III., soon after 
his accession to the throne in 1759, in the gar- 
dens of his palace near 
Madrid, to which the name 
of M Bueii Retiro was given, 
produced some good works, 
known by the fimT<U lys 
pciinted upon the glaze in. 
various forms (three examples 
are here engraved), or else by ^ 
a double C. the initial of the king’s name. The 
factory founded at an earlier 

AWr reign is 'denoted by a 
crowned K. of the forms 
exhibited in our cut. Its 
^ ^ productions are popularly 
known as “ Capo di Monte ” porcelain. 

Other Neapolitan pot- 
tery of the last century 
is known by the rude re- 
presentation of a light’ 

IioiLSej from which a bea- 
con hongs, or else by an 
equally rude representa- 
tion of a half-moo7i. 

The interlaced C. of the Madrid works is 
sometimes accompanied by a crown, and the 
letters so far mo- 
dified beneath, 
that their signi- 
ficance might be 
lost at a first 
glance. The 
Portugese mark for the works at Vista Alegre, 
near Oporto, is a crown, of a somewhat unusual 
form, and the initials of the factory beneath. 

JL The imperial manufactory at St. 
Petersburg adopted for its mark the 
crowned monogram of the Emperor 
Nicholas I. The poi'celain of the time 
of the Empress Catherine II. bears her 
I monogram, or the Russian E. 

At Prankenthal, in Bavaria, 
the mark adopted in 1755 was 
the crest of the Palatinate, a 
lion rampant. This was after- 
wards changed to the crowned 
letters 0. T., the initials of the 
elector palatine, Charles Theodore. Two ex- 
amples are here engraved. These marks are 
generally made in blue colour on the pottery. 
Hanungj the founder of the Prankenthal fac- 
tory, who died in 1761, used for his own mark 
the initials of his name, the first stroke of 
= I the H being dotted, to serve 

fcJ a double purpose, as shown in 

" our cut : beneath which is a 

Xr d 'if Q- f> iii<iicative of the locality, 

// V ^ ^ andmimbers which vary accord- 
ing to the pattern of his china, 

At Nymphenburg, in Ba- ^ 
varia, a factory was estab- 
lished in 1758, which is still 5 
in existence. Its early works 
bear two marks, here eu- 
gi'aved. The first is an interlaced triangle or 
peutacle, surrounded by letter's and numerals. 
The second is the arms of Bavaria, 

* • a In the same year the Duke of 
Wurtemhurg established a pottery 
at Ludwigsberg. It bore for its 
mark a double 0, coronetted : the 
#A initial of its founder Charles Eugene. 
I J The Fulda pottery, established in 
the last century by the Prince Bishop, 
and ultimately closed about 1780, is 






employed othem to denote their ovti works. Some few 
of those are given in Brougniart’s work, hut a peribefc 
scries, from 1735 to ISOO (04 in number), are published 
by Marryatt, 




known by its mark, a double P, which is some- 
timss surmounted by a prince’s crown, 
as shown in our cut. 

The royal factory at Berlin, estab- ^ 
lished by Frederick the 
^ Great, adopted for its 

mark a somewhat nide representation 
of the royal sceptre, to which an eagle 
was added some time afterward. Latterly the 
imperial orb surmounted the letters K. P. M., 
as used at Meissen, and haying the same 
significance. 

The works proceeding from the , 
royal manufactory at Copenhagen | 
may be known by three waved ' 
lines in blue marked on their surface. 

The mark adopted to distinguish 
the porcelain made at Tournay, from 
1760 to 1800, might be confused 

X T with the renowned cross-swords of 
Dresden ; the only distinction is the 
four small crosses by which they ore 
accompanied. 

The mystic jaentacle, seen on the Nymphen- 
burg pottery, is very similar to that made at 
Doccia, in Tuscany, here engraved. Some- 
times a star was impressed and coloured ^ 
on its surface, similar to that given as the i 
mark of Lenove, and which is part of the 
arms of the Ginori family (three stars), of which 
the Duke of Lorraine, who founded the potteiy, 
was a member. 

The Mayence or Hochst pottery bears the 
arms of the archbishopric, — a little 
gilded wheel sometimes surmounted 
by the electoral crown. On inferior 
pottery a red wheel was affixed, 
and a blue one on the most inferior kind. The 
pottery, founded in 1740, was abandoned in 
1794, owing to the French invasion. 

At Lenove, ^ in Lombardy, a rudely 
formed star of six points marked the works. 

The old pottery, formerly 
manufactm'ed at Venice, is to be 
distinguished by a large double 
anchor in red, or by the letters 
V Ven^ for Venetm, both of wbiclx 

V I * * marks are here engraved. 

The pottej^ of Furstenburg in Biuns- 
wick, established in 1760, and which 
still exists, bore originally an P, of a 
very flowing character, as seen in our 
cut. The later work displays the same 
letter, but of the usual form adopted in italic 
capitals. 

The works established in 1750 at 
Vineuf in Piedmont, originally boro for ^ 
its mai’k the letter V. with a cross in the v 
centre ; beneath being D. G., indicative TX ^ 
of the name of its founder, Dr. Gioauetti. ^ 
At Korzec in Poland, the pottery 
manufactured is impressed with a 
pyramid, and the name of the town 
.COTSec. beueatk it. 

The Thuringiau porcelain factories originated 
about the middle __ ^ 

of the last cen- J-tfOiA. pooo 

tury at Rudol- “ ^ 

stadfc, near Jena, and the letter R. denoted its 
works. The works afterwards established at 
Ravensteiu in Saxe Meirdngen, also in the district 
of the Thuringiau forest, may be known from 
them by the letter R accompanied by a long 
dash, and a final small n., after the fashion 
adopted in books when a proper name is hinted 
at rather than expressed. At Limbachinthe 
same district the mark adopted was the one 
engraved beside that last described. At Gros- 
briitenbach it; was a trefoil. 

A rudoly-exccuted figure of a fish was the 
mark adopted to distinguish 
the pottery made at Nyons, 
in the Canton de Vaud, 
Switzerland. It was not established before 
the close of the last century, Marryatt is of 
opinion that the mark of a fish was sug- 
gested by tho proximity of the town to tho 
Lake of Geneva. The Zurich pottery was of 
earlier foundation (about the middle of the cen- 
tury), and the workmen adopted the letter 
Z in blue as a mark. 

The Holland potteries were established * 
last century duiuug the Seven Years’ War, when 
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the ruined state of the German potteries gave 
their neutral but industrious neighhoui’s a chance 
of that profitable commerce they have always 
loved so well to pursue, while 
their friends fight around them. 
The Hague pottery, established in 
1778, may be known by the rude 
figure of a stork in blue, either 
standing upon one leg, or flying 
*‘^*^^®**®^ from the marsh with a frog in his 
beak, as exhibited in our cut. The Amsterdam 
pottery is marked with an A. 

"We conclude our remarks with a notice of 
such of the EugUsh works as hear distinguishing 
marks. Though potteries were established in 
England, their works comprised the rough 
utilities, livalling only the ordinary delf, but by 
no means equalling that fabric. The “ Crouch 
ware,” first made at Burslem in 1690, seems to 
have little to recommend it. The Elers about 
the same time improved its character in that 
vicinity. But the first and most important im- 
provement in home manufactures was made in 
the establishments founded at Bow and Chelsea, 
They appear both to have been founded in the 
early paa’t of the last century. The Bow china, 
which is exceedingly rare and valuable, may be 
known by a triangle stamped on it ; but its most 
characteristic mark is a small bee, modelled and 
coloured, as if resting on its surface j a specimen 
of this very rare kind is in the Museum of Prac- 
tical Geology. This bee was sometimes painted 
on the ware. 

The Chelsea ware may be known by any one 

@ of the four marks here en- 

•L «L graved ; it is however right 
j to state that specimens 
I were frequently issued 
without any mark ,* there- 
they can only be 
judged by the analogy they 
to others which have 
it, or to their general cha- 
racter of design and colouring. The earliest 
mark adopted was a small embossed ovnl, 
containing a raised anchor ; then came the 
anchor with a cross beside it, painted in red. 
Latterly the anchor alone was used, as exhibited 
in the two forms at the bottom of our group. 
The first or coarsest was that ordinarily marked 
in red on the works. The second or finest, was 
delicately rendered in gold lines, and was used 
only upon such works as were considered fvst- 
mte by the manufacturer. 

The Derby factory is the next in point of 
date. It was founded in 1751, but achieved no 
great celebrity until the discontinuance of the 
Chelsea manufactory, induced the principal 
workmen to migrate to it about 1765. The 
early mark of the Derby china is not known, 
hut it was most probably a D, inasmuch as the 
Chelsea anchor was conjoined to the Derby D, 
to distinguish the pro- 
ducts of this factory after 
its workmen had joined 
it. It rose to considerable 
celebrity in the reign of Otf - "j 1 
George III, and the royal rtJ 

crown was adopted as a 
mark, conjoined with another bearing a slight 
resemblance to the Dresden swords, the whole 
surmounting the usual D. These marks are 
usually in pink or violet ; the better specimens 
have them in gold, after the style adopted at 
the Chelsea works. When the D and anchor 
were used, the ware so marked was termed 
ChelseorDerl)]/, and Orown-Derhj when the other 
mark was adopted. 

The Worcester factory was established in the 
same year as that at Derby through the exer- 
tions of Dr. Wall. The Chinese and Japanese 
wares were chiefly imitated, and the imitation 
carried so far as to fabricate the marks seen on 
the oriental porcelain. When a mark was used 
to distinguish their own ware, a crescent in blue 
was painted beneath the glaze. Marryatt says 
also that “much of the 
early Worcester bears a 
wavy mark, apparently a 
W, for the name of the 
city, or that of Dr. Wall.” 
The potters afterwax'ds 
adopted a sort of chequer, bearing a general 
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resemblance to a Chinese mark, showing their 
original labours. 

The Plymouth porcelain works were established 
by Cookworthy, about 1760, Undoubted speci- 
mens are now veiy scarce.; they may be distin- 
guished by the mark here engraved. 

It is that used to indicate tin^ 
was probably adopted to denote 
prevalence of that metal in that 
tion of the country from whence the 
materials were obtained for this ware. 

The Swansea pottery, established about 1750, 
drew into it that of Hantgarw, about twelve miles 
north of Cardiff, which has the name of its 
locality painted in red or stamped on its surface. 
They were iacorporuted in 1817, and the ware 
...j K K marked Sivansea, with the addition, in 
I I I some instances, of the trident, here 
^ a ' * engraved, — markin g a supposed sup eri- 
ority of manufacture. 

It may he further useful to note 
that the Bristol pottery may be known by a blue 
cross marked upon it. The Leeds by a C. G., 
or an arrow-head ; the Rockingham china by the 
griffin, the crest of the ilarquis of Rockingham, 
who established it ; the early Shropshii’e pottery 
by the letter S. The “prince of potters,” 
Wedgwood, stamped his name in full — sometimes 
conjoined with that of his pai’tner, Bentley — 
and also the place of its manufacture, the village 
he founded and named Etrui'ia. 

The custom thus sanctioned by Wedgewood 
has been imitated by the more modem potters, 
who have discarded marlcs — those enigmas to 
the majority — and have either sent their works 
into the world without any distinguishing stamp, 
or have claimed the credit of their labours by 
placing their names thereon. The only mark, 
in the proper sense of the word, now used, is 
that printed or impressed on such articles as 
are registered copyrights in design or fabrication ; 
and it is the usual lozenge-shaped figure, sub- 
divided and numbered according to the register 
kept by the proper officials. 

The use of marlcs properly belongs to a past 
age, and partakes of the secresy or whim which 
characterised it. It was a general fashion at an 
earlier period thus to mark every work of Art ; 
but it is a taste now exploded. It began with 
artists and continues with them, although it is 
now veiy sparingly used. The objection to 
such usage is at once apparent in the fact that 
very few peraons know, or can remember, the 
great variety of such marks adopted ; and many 
possess old China without knowing its rarety 
and value. Mistakes often occur, and the 
possessor of a genuine piece of Dresden, Toumay, 
or Derby work, might -readily he puzzled, by 
the similarity of the marks adopted for each. 
The fame of the Dresden factory, has led indeed 
to an attempt at tliis confusion; and its re- 
nowned cross-swords were purposely imitated 
in order to deceive. When they appear upon 
the Derby ware, with the addition of the D. it 
is difficult sometimes to persuade the possessor 
that he has not a genuine piece from the Dresden 
factory. 

In selecting the present series of examples of 
potter’s work, we have been actuated solely by 
the desire to place before the reader, such as 
are most generally met with, but the lai-ger 
number are rarely found, Dresden and Sevres 
are those which will most frequently demand 
attention. We have noted the varieties that 
accompany the characteristic fundamontal mark 
of each factory, the cross-sword and flowing L., 
and a little consideration is all that will bo re- 
quired to enable any one to appropriate the por- 
celain he may wish to distinguish. It would 
far exceed oux' present limits to engrave every 
trifling variety, nor would it serve the purposes 
of that general utility which has alone been the 
aim of the present article to accomplish. 

In a future article the marks used by gold 
and silvei’smiths wiU be considered, and spe- 
cimens of the principal ones will he engraved. 
The field of investigation here is as varied and 
curious as that we have now cursorily gone 
over, and is quite worthy of attention. 

F. W. Fairholt. 


A FEW WORDS ON ART 
IN SOME GERMAN TOWNS. 

Those who visit Germany with the object 
of becoming acquainted with the present 
condition of Ai*t, do not fail to resort to 
Munich, Berlin, Diisseldorf, or Dresden, any 
of which centres of Art, it is well known, 
can afford an insight into the chai'acteifistics 
and excellences of the German schools. Bub 
persons who merely pass through Germany 
in order to seek out attractions situated 
beyond, such as those of Switzeidand or 
Italy, are happy to meet, on the very route 
which they have chalked out, specimens of 
truly German Art, even though it be not 
supplied in that perfection or abundance 
with which Munich or Berlin can exhibit it. 

Frankfort may be said to offer a pretty 
fair, perhaps a favourable example of wbat 
German Art is in second class towns, where 
no especial encouragement has been given 
by goveninient. In France and England, 
Art in the provinces may be said to ow^e 
whatever eminence it possesses to the lustre 
reflected upon it from the capital ; hut in 
Germany, many towns there are (too inde- 
pendent to acknowledge any other as their 
capital, and yet too unimportant to claim 
for themselves that position) which, notwith- 
standing some national hindrances, manifest 
sufficient native energy, or sufficient direct 
intercourse with the most influential cities, 
to ensure to Ai't a flourishing or at least 
respectable position. It becomes evident, 
by observing the condition of Art in different 
states of Germany, that the large number 
of independent towns tends to produce a 
diffusion or equalisation of Art throughout 
that country ; the reverse of that centralis- 
ing infliience which is paramount in England 
or France. 

Although the town of Frankfort has pos- 
sessed from time to time artists possessing 
at least a German reputation, it is only since 
the year 1816 that it can claim a position 
at all consistent with the wealth of its inha- 
bitants. This favourable change is entirely 
owing to the sagacious hberality of a single 
individual, J. F. Stadel, who, in his lifetime, 
took the necessary steps for the ej-ection 
and management of a picture-gallery and 
Academy of Ai't combined. To this institu- 
tion he bequeathed, besides his collection of 
pictures, the bulk of his property, to be 
apjDropriated to tbe further purchase of 
pictures, and other improvements to the 
collection, as well as to the aimual expenses 
of the academy. 

The pictures are distributed in four rooms, 
and (as far as space will permit) accoi*ding 
to their schools. The first room contains 
the Italian, the second modern German and 
Flemish, the third the cinque cent is ti, and 
the fourth adjoining room, the old Butch 
masters. The marble bust of the founder 
occupies a conspicuous position in the third 
room with the early masters. 

With the exception of two or three good 
pictures of the best Italian period, such as 
a Raphael, a Peimgino, and a Correggio, 
there is little to detain the visitor in the 
first room; and although the third room 
contains very reinai'kable and rare specimens 
of early painting, the geometrical flatness 
and hard colouring conspicuous in these 
pictures will afford but little interest to the 
tourist who has not at his command those 
historical data which give an interest to the 
great step made in the fourteenth and fif- 
teenth centuries towards the regeneration 
of Art. Few, however, can be indifferent 
to tbe agreeable, divei'sified, and speaking 
subjects peculiar to the old Butch and 
Flemish paintings exhibited in the fourth 
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room. One of tlie most attractive is an 
nnnsually good landscape by Wynants^ a 
Yanderneer, and several other choice easel 
pictures of this school ; ^whilst the middle 
room affords a pretty fair criterion of exist- 
ing German Art, The largest and most 
eoiispicnons pictiu’e, by Lessing, of the Dus- 
seldorf school^ represents John Huss de- 
tained in the Dominican convent at Con- 
stance. The first sight of this picture is not 
satisfactory, as it denotes more attempt at 
colouring and chiar’oscuro than is usual 
with the German school, — an attempt which 
is not successfully carried out ; whilst three 
friars sitting in a row, with red round hats 
and cloaks, are stiff and in had taste. How- 
ever, a more attentive examination of the 
picture brings out very considerable merits. 
The head of Huss, full of dignity, expresses 
a deep and impressive conviction of the 
truths expounded by him, whilst on the 
features of the bystanders the expressions 
of astonishment, anger, perplexing uncer- 
tainty, searching inquiry, and indifference, 
contrast one with another, admirably modi- 
fied by the physical idiosyncrasies of the 
several individuals. Such different expres- 
sions far from clashing together, are rendered 
consistent and even harmonious by the com- 
mon source of stirring emotion on which 
all alike depend. 

In style, this large picture reminds the 
observer rather of the best historical pic- 
tures of Belgian artists, than of those of the 
true German school. There is a small pic- 
ture skilfully painted by the same historical 
painter, representing the devastation left on 
the dwelling of a peasant by a storm which 
has passed hj. There is a larger picture of 
a similar subject, by Becker (Professor in 
the Prankfort Academy), with the differ- 
ence, that instead of exhibiting, as in Les- 
sing’s picture, the dwelling as a ruin, 
and the owner slain, the cottage is here on 
fire, whilst the cottager severely wounded, 
is surrounded by his family and Mends. 
It is a perfect, though very melancholy 
episode. Alarm, affection, and tenderness 
are forcibly and pathetically expressed 
in the features and attitudes of the 
bystanders. Some press on to see the 
wounded man, others already tender their 
relief ; all are represented with the simplicity 
which characterises the actions of the pea- 
santi'y : and these are most thoroughly 
German in their features, their costume, 
and their air of neatness and comfort. It 
seems surprising that a country possessing 
a Goldsmith, a Thompson, and a Words ' 
worth, cannot, as well as Germany, repre- 
sent these pastoral scenes in their true epic 
spirit. However, a trace of the usual Ger- 
man flatness is observable in this painting. 

Another of the more striking pictures is 
a sea-storm by Achenbach. The mere wreck 
of the ship is pitched on end in the breakers, 
of which the breadth of foam is well painted, 
whilst the rocky coast is very wild and 
menacing. There is more grandeur and 
mastery of composition than is usual with 
such subjects, but the clouds of the sky are 
heavy, unsoftened by the requisite amount 
of transparent air. 

^ A large landscape by H. Punk represents 
distant Alpine ranges ; they are glowing 
with the evening redness, and being painted 
with a hard outline and marked details, look 
very near and false. It is evident that 
strong colour will not associate in the dis- 
tance with defined boundaries. If vivid 
colour exist in distant parts, it must be in 
the atmosphere, spread with soft gradation, 
an,d not too local. In a small picture by 
W. Pose, a Dllsseldorf artist, the peculiari- 
ties of a Swiss atmosphere are much more 
satisfactorily rendered. The deep blue of 


the remote mountains is quite natural, and 
the sharpness of their outline perfectly con- 
sistent with that climate. There is another 
picture by the same artist, hung rather high 
up ; the subject is very neatly put together. 

Some of the old Plemish pictures are 
mixed up with the modern German ; such 
as an admirable winter-piece by Y ermilhler, 
a Cuyp, not a landscape, but the portrait of 
a boy with a red cap, red cheeks, and a red 
jacket ; just the same kind of colour as the 
glow of that master’s sunsets and red sand- 
banks ; also a beautiful landscape or two 
by Omerganch, a painter of the last century. 
His trees have quite the touch of Both ; 
there is also his grace and ease, combined 
with a finish perhaps too soft and velvety 
for an oil picture. Calame, in an Alpine 
torrent, does not sustain his reputation so 
far spread on the Continent for Swiss 
scenery ; nor is Leys, of whom such charm- 
ing little genre subjects are to be seen in Bel- 
gium, equal to himself in an out-of-door scene 
before a cottage. It however affords an 
insight into the peculiar modulations of 
transparent deepening shadows which per- 
vade his subjects. A cattle-piece by Yer- 
beckhoven, however, well supports the cha- 
I’acter of the modern Belgian school. It is 
one of the most carefufly and truthfully 
painted of any of his works. His sheep 
seem breathing, and to enjoy the warmth 
and comfort of their soft woollen envelopes. 
A landscape, representing a view on the 
coast of Yilla Branca, by Morgenstern, a 
Brankfort artist, is one of the brightest, most 
delicate, and harmonious of the collection. 
He has studied much in Italy, and repre- 
sents better perhaps than any other foreign 
artist, the peculiar rich azure of the Medi- 
terranean in sunny weather. The finished 
paintings which I saw at this artist’s studio 
showed the same acute feeling for the deli- 
cate tints of sky and water. I regretted to 
see that few of the many pictures which 
were begun had received the finishing 
process. 

Amongst the choice and valuable speci- 
mens of the early masters in the Brankfort 
galleiy, there is a large picture by the 
living artist Overbeck, representing the 
triumph of religion ; which chimes in so 
completely with the hardness of style, and 
surface-distribution of the subject, cha- 
racteristic of the early paintings, that few 
who - are not acquainted with Overbeck’s 
style would (doelieve it to be modern. The 
taste requires to be formed in some measure 
on the pre-Baffaelite period, in order to 
acquiesce in the high degree of merit 
attributed to this picture. In an adjoining 
room, there are some cattle-pieces by a 
Brankfort artist of the seventeenth century, 
— Hendrick Boos. One of these is a very 
beautiful picture both as to the composition, 
and the painting of the cattle. Some very 
grotesque ruins in the background remind 
you of the pictures of his son, surnamed 
Hosa di Tivoli; whilst the execution of 
the figures resembles that of Berghem. 
This artist paints much more delicately 
than Bosa di Tivoli, and seems to show in 
the perfection of his work, his great fond- 
ness for the subjects which he has selected. 
The only defect that one could wish 
removed, is a certain stony greyness ob- 
servable here and there in the colour of 
the animals and peasants. These tints may 
be intended for cool reflexions, but look too 
much like those patches of ill-chosen local 
colour which disfigure some of the otherwise 
amusing pbjects of Linglebach. 

Hendrick Boos is not the only artist nor 
the most ancient of those who have re- 
flected on this town a certain amount of 
Art-reputation. These good painters ap- 


peared however at rare intervals ; and it 
is only since the establishment of the 
academy, that a permanent body of artists 
exists capable of giving a very favourable 
impulse to this branch of education in 
Brankfort, and of raising the standard of 
taste amongst its inhabitants. These masters 
have studios assigned to them at the 
academy. Professor Steinle, historical 
painter, distinguishes himself for that senti- 
mental character of the German school 
which borders sometimes on allegory, some- 
times on mystery, and is always expressed 
by form, rather than by effect or coloui\ 
The few pictures which I saw of this artist, 
in progress, disclose great power of in- 
vention, and contain much interesting 
narrative that is not discovered in a hasty 
survey. Herr Becker, whose picture of 
the storm-smitten cottagers forms one of 
the chief attractions 'of the gallery, is also 
one of the professors of the academy. The 
works of other Brankfort artists, such as 
Professor Yeith, historical painter, and 
Herr Passavant, director of the academy, and 
several others, may be seen at the Kaiser 
Saal, or Town Hail, where there is a long 
series of full-length portraits of the German 
emperors by various artists, several of 
whom possess great merit. In the way of 
sculpture, there is at present little at 
Brankfort worthy of attention, with the 
exception of the celebrated Ariadne of 
Dannecker. Herr Launitz appears to be 
the sculptor of highest repute now residing 
at Brankfort ; his studio contains an in- 
teresting collection of ethnological busts, 
exhibiting, in serial order, the gradations of 
the human face from the point which is 
most barbarous and degenerate, to the 
highest stage of development and perfec- 
tion. They are taken from very marked 
and charactei'istic models. In the gardens 
of the academy is the yet unfinished group 
by this sculptor, of Gutbenherg and his 
coadjutors Schafer and Baust, about to be 
erected on the Bossmarkt. The copy of 
this monument is, however, already to be 
seen in the Crystal Palace at Sydenham. 
Most of the sculptured decorations in the 
court of medimval art are also by this 
master. 

There are many towns in Germany less 
important than Brankfort, which have also 
their Academy of Art, and which, it would 
seem, exercise no small influence on the 
general improvement and extension of Art 
throughout ^ Germany. Many towns also 
have collections which would require to be 
brought more prominently before travellers 
to be appreciated. In Cassel, for instance, 
(capital of Hesse Cassel,) there is a very 
rempkable work of sculpture in the pavilion 
adjoining the palace, not of the first order, 
but very original and elaborate, and forming 
as it were, the life’s labour of the artist 
Mounot, of the eighteenth century. The 
remote town of Lubeck, besides other inte- 
resting works of Art, contains a remarkable 
Tintoretto and other Italian pictures, a 
monument by Canova, and, locked up in the 
cathedral, seven panels representing the 
sufferings of Christ, by what artist is un- 
known, although they are described by W. 
Schadow, director of the Academy at Berlin, 
as^ being the most beautifully executed 
paintings seen by him. 

But following the more usual route of 
travellers, there is much that is worth a little 
pains and trouble to become acquainted with. 
At Cologne, for instance, in the museum, are 
to he found some very good pictures of the 
old German and Blemish masters, such 
as Cranius or Krauach, Holbein, Krause, 
and also a good Jordaeus ; but a wretched 
loccde, the most unfavourable light, the want 



of arrangement, combined 'witli the mixture 
of some indifferent modern pictures, almost 
suffice to discourage the yisitor before he 
lias penetrated to the last chamber, —where 
a picture of the captivity of the Jews re- 
posing by the waters of Babylon, by the 
modern German artist Bendemann, in itself 
completely rewards a visit to the museum, 
by its superiority in evexy particular which 
constitutes the perfect work of Art. The 
prints, which give a very good idea of this 
hue and essentially classical composition, 
will dispense, on my part, with any further 
particulars, which could not possibly do 
justice to it within a limited space. Even 
the truly commercial town of Mayenee has 
an academy and a few not uninteresting 
pictures of the old masters, especially of the 
Blemish school ; but they are so mixed up 
with bad copies, and pictures of doubtful 
origin, that the collection is spoilt as a 
gallery, notwithstanding the suitableness of 
the building. As the tourist steps across 
the German frontier into the town of BS^le, 
he should by no means fail to visit the 
collection of Holbein’s pictures in the old 
library : a series of these, repi-esenting on a 
small scale the agonies and sufferings of 
Christ, are probably amongst the most 
dnished, powerfully executed, and in other 
respects most complete, by this artist. 
There are also some family drawings of 
interest. 

The indifferent repute of such collections 
as these, relatively speaking, serves to en- 
hance the advantages resulting to the town 
of Frankfort from the recent establishment 
of its well-organised picture-gallery. One 
of the best rules enacted by its founder is 
that pictures of inferior quality should be 
successively removed, and replaced by others 
of superior merit purchased for that object. 
Thus the collection has constantly improved 
in quality rather than in extent. This 
Gallery, which reflects the greatest credit 
on its founder, might serve as a model for 
similar institutions established in Germany 
or other countries. H. Twinino. 

^ 

A WALK THEOTJGH THE STHDIOS 
OF HOME * 

GERMAN AND AMERICAN ART AT ROME. 

PART v. 

The majestic Palazzo di Venezia, dark, 
gloomy, and solemn, the only bit ” of 
gothic architecture in all Eome, with its 
heav^^ machicolated front and massive cas- 
tellations, had always attracted my admira- 
tion. There it stands alone in its glory, a 
suggestive and eloquent memox'ial of feudal 
times ; — times when Venice ruled the azure 
main as Britannia does in these modern 
days, — when the Doge espoused his fickle 
bride, and yeaidy dropped the emblematic 
ring into the surging Adriatic, — when proud 
galliots bearing rich argosies rode forth from 
its tide* swept streets to war and to conquer 
in the remotest corners of the East, — when 
Othello woo’d and won the gentle Desde- 
niona — and the old Foscari was driven forth 
down the golden stairs, through the richly 
sculptui’ed gallery out by the great portal, 
— where the gondolas wafted stalwart 
waiTiors “ for knightly jousts and fierce 
encounters fit,” within the shade of dark 
curtains, to their Ladye Loves, — and music, 
soft and gentle as the complainings of love, 
mingled with the lusty sounds of war and 
commerce, in the scented gales that swept 
those deep-blue waves. Such and much 

* Continued from p. 355, volume for 1S5-1. 
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more are the suggestive memories clinging 
to the stately wails of the old feudal pile — 
half fortress, half palace, that so proudly 
repels the advance of modeim encroachment, 
repulsing as it were the sui'rounding build- 
ings, — the gilded halls of the Toi'lonia, the 
Buonapartes, and the Doria, with a noli 
me tangere look, actually articulate so far as 
architectural language can speak. 

But I must clip the wings of my Pegasus, 
who has fairly ran off in praise of that dear 
old palace, — ^and in good jog-trot prose go on 
to tell how one sunny morning, turning from 
out the busy streets in tbe most crowded 
parts of Borne, where all is life, animation, 
and Italian noise, I was suddenly transported 
into a lonely scene of silent beauty — a scene 
which had one observed it as the background 
of a pictoe, would have enforced admiration 
by reason of its excessive picturesqueness. 
Around the richly-tinted old building, 
warmed by the suns of centuries, runs a 
lofty arched colonnade, resting on massive 
pillai's ; in the centre a luxuriant grass-plot 
where a fountain shoots upwards in a pillar 
of silvery spray. Bordering the marble basin, 
waves a gi'ove of lofty plane-trees. Solitude 
and silence reign supreme, not a sound pene- 
trates from the surrounding streets, nothing 
moves, save now and then some grey pigeons 
nestling among the capitals of the columns. 
In one corner the galleried tower of the 
church of San Marco, attached to the palace, 
brown and suu-bui*nt, cuts the azure sky ; 
further on a dai'k mass of building, the 
Jesuits’ church, rises out of a luxuriant 
gi'ove or shrubbery, entirely shading that 
portion of the ample eortile. In one corner 
there is a steep winding-stair leading up a 
tower, which I ascended, holding on by a 
rope, a certain distance, half-way perhaps, 
and came out of a low door on a stone 
balcony, where trailing plants wreathed the 
outer walls, where there were birds and 
sunshine, and the balmy scent of flowers. 
In the midst of this inexpressibly pictu- 
resque entourage is a studio — a regular 
Bomau studio, in itself a study and a 
picture — (with the solemn pillared eortile 
below, the whisperiog trees, their branches 
bending low as in amorous embrace over 
the echoing fountain, the gay plumage of 
the birds, and the brilliant hues of the 
many-coloured flowers tinted with various 
shades like the wings of Iris) — and within 
— now reader, what was there within that 
wide door % — A gem of the tet water, a 
noble picture, one of the oest modern 
historical paintings at this moment in 
Borne. I only wish I could describe it as 
it deserves, and place it before your distant 
glances as it met mine ! 

The subject of the picture, of sufficient 
size to fill one side in any of the great halls 
within the adjoining palace, is an incident 
which occurred in the commencement of the 
Thirty -Years’ War, and which may indeed 
be considered as the ostensible cause of that 
famous conflict. Ferdinand II, Emperor 
of Germany, had began his reign under 
the most unfavourable auspices ; religious 
disputes between tbe catholics and the pro- 
testauts divided the empire — the Austrian 
states not only refused the oaths of alle- 
giance, but Count Thurn, the boldest of the 
malcontents, actually besieged Vienna, the 
protestant citizens rising en masse to support 
the rebellion. Ferdinand found himself a 
prisoner within liis palace walls. Ho alter- 
native remained but instant, flight or a 
prison ; yet although all human help seemed 
vain, he fii*mly resisted, in the entire belief 
that in defending Catholicism he was defend- 
ing the cause of God, and that lie would 
deliver him in this his great necessity. 
Already the balls pointed by the insurgents 
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penetrate the imperial Hoffburg, already 
the shouts of an exulting enemy harshly 
salute his eai'S, already sixteen rebel nobles, 
having forced their way into the palace, 
suddenly appear and insolently insist on his 
placing himself at the head of their con- 
federation. 

The painter has chosen this dramatic 
moment as the subject of his composition. 
Ferdinand stands alone somewhat to the 
right in the foreground, repulsing with calm 
yet haughty determination, the obtrusive 
advances of the protestant deputation who, 
with insolent and impetuous eagerness is 
resolved by threats and violence to force 
him to sign the Augsburgh Confession 
which one holds in his hand. The Emperor 
knows his danger, anxiety clouds his lofty 
brow, but his resolution is unshaken, he 
will rather die than yield. The deputation 
occupying the foreground, forms a really 
magnificent gi-oup — obstinacy, rage, impa- 
tience, apprehension, are variously expressed 
in each of the three figures immediately in 
front, — they are assaulting their sovereign, 
and they tremble. In front a vulgar hard- 
faced democrat, a kind of German “ Praise 
God Bare - bones ” with furious gesture 
presses on the Emperor, holding a pen in 
his outstretched hand ; one almost hears 
him speak so life-like is the action. Count 
Thurn, a commanding figure, in the act of 
rushing forwards, turns his fine countenance 
in pi'ofile. Opposed to this stormy tide 
stands the royally apparelled monarch, — ' 
every inch a king,” his extended arms and 
questioning expression, seeming to inter- 
rogate with dignified expostulation the 
resumption of his rebellious nobles. At 
is back is an altar surmounted by a 
crucifix ; lofty gothic arches rise beyond, 
while behind, under the shadow of the 
massive sculptured walls, a desperate fight 
is going forward. The outward and visible 
demonstration of the noble rebels, about 
to commit criminal violence on their sove- 
reign, is but a phase of the drama ; they 
had come armed to the palace, but at the 
very moment chosen by the painter, the 
royal party, unexpectedly reinforced by the 
troops of General Bongnoi, has triumphed, 
and an attendant advances with desperate 
staring haste to apprise the hardly-pressed 
monarch that he is free. 

This admirably expressed dramatic inci- 
dent is echoed, so to say, in the background 
of the picture, where a crowded assemblage 
of protestant courtiei's, nobles, and priests, 
are escaping in pell-mell confusion up a 
broad flight of stairs into the interior 
recesses of the palace, opening in a gorgeous 
perspective beyond. Hothing can exceed 
tbe finely-conceived confusion of those flying 
figures ; it is a rare si:)ecimeii of compo- 
sition. Many have their backs turned, 
some are looking round with a terrified 
glance at the hostile issue of the sti'uggle in 
the court below, one stands quite still as if 
transfixed by the withering aspect of indig- 
nant majesty. It is a glorious sauve qui 
peut ; rage, and spite, and chagrin, are 
expressed in the very backs of those re- 
treating figures. 

After this description I need scarcely add 
that the composition throughout is bold and 
masterly. The costumes are admii’ably ap- 
pi'opriate and picturesque, each figure wears 
its particular dress as if it really belonged 
to a living being, not like stray rags placed 
on a lay figure. The colouring is excellent, 
vivid, and telling, yet perfectly harmonious 
and free fl'om glare. The different gradations 
are admirably balanced ; one sees the same 
gi'eens, the same blues and yellows, occur- 
ring all over the picture, producing a most 
soothing and agreealde effect. The figux'e 
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of tlie King attired in a rich golden yellow 
robe which has caught in its folds the living 
radiance of the sunshine, admirably blends 
with the robe of the principal conspirator— 
he of the pen — who wears a velvety buff 
suit ,* while the deep red of the Count de 
Thurn who stands next, tends to heighten 
the effect of both. The architectural details 
are grandly appropriate, and at the same 
time novel in treatment : one bit of tbe 
palace wall seen in perspective, broken with 
coloured mai'bles, pillars, rich hangings and 
radiant pictures, is quite a study. 

In style Wurzinger, the painter of this 
work, may be considered a follower of Be 
la Eoche, whose historic-dramatic treatment 
he closely imitates. Two years have been 
occupied in the completion of tliis picture 
which now appears a perfect work, proudly 
contradictory of any surmises as to the 
decline of historical painting within the 
walls of the western capital. 

Among the many plans for the encourage- 
ment of German Art which have originated 
with the King of Prussia, that of erecting a 
protestant cathedral at Berlin is the most 
important. The building is yet in embryo, 
but happily for the present generation, the 
great Cornelius was called on to adorn it 
by his genius. He has executed various 
designs, European in their celebrity, for the 
Campo Santo to he attached to the cathe- 
dral j and he is now engaged on a drawing 
for the fresco intended to occupy the 
tribune. This is one of the most important 
works of modern times. Cornelius before 
commencing requested and obtamed per- 
mission to execute the design at Home, 
where he might renew and refresh his 
fancy by the contemplation of the greatest 
works of ancient and modern times. When 
I visited his studio I was delighted with 
the man himself, there is much of the 
simplicity of genius in his conversation and 
manners, joined to a hearty unaffected 
friendliness thoroughly German. His great 
work stood on an easel before him, and he 
explained to us the symbolical portions with 
the utmost good-nature. 

Christ occupies the centre of the compo- 
sition, a majestic figure full of solemn 
dignity — ^now appearing to the world as a 
Judge, no longer as a Saviour. He is upheld 
by the mystic symbols of the Evangelists — 
the Lion, the Ox, the Eagle, and the Angel. 
Bearing up the Kimbus that surrounds him, 
angels and cherubims hover. In the upper- 
most portion' of the picture five graceful 
angels display the vtisignia of the Pas- 
sion. Christ is thus represented in his 
divine and human character. The moment 
has arrived when he himself appears to 
evidence the truth of his warnings •, the 
Judgment-day is come, but sentence is not 
yet pronounced. He pauses, and during 
the awful moment earth and heaven lie 
pi'ostoate expectant before his throne. The 
Baptist, stern to the last, the implacable 
preacher of repentance, stands at his right 
hand ; he’ has yet time to point to him as 
the Messiah he announced, and the Virgin, 
the incarnation of womanly sympathy, may 
yet call on him to have mercy. With 
downcast looks and upraised hands she 
stands to the left of Christ, supported on a 
cloud — a most sweet saint,” bending with 
persuasive grace, as if deprecating the 
divine wrath. On either hand, in attitudes 
of almost passionate adoration, stand the 
righteous in white garments, and the four- 
and-twenty elders, bowed to the earth as 
they offer their crowns to the Beloved, 
- Lower down, in a half-circle on either side 
of the Saviour, appear the Apostles and holy 
Eathers of the first covenant, as well as the 
Martyrs, their successors in suffering — ‘Hhey 
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who have come out of great tribulation,” — 
holding palms of eternal victory in their 
hands. In the midst, dividing the witnesses 
of Christ, are the celestial messengers 
grouped together, hearing the terrible trum- 
pets about to echo to the end of space. As 
with the holy apostles and martyrs the 
visible and miraculous evidence of the 
divine mission ends— from that period all 
things returning into the established course 
of nature — so in the lower portion of the 
picture architectural severity and symmetri- 
cal regularity is no longer ohseiwed, and the 
artist allows himself to follow more freely 
the promptings of his imagination. The 
heavenly messengers are grouped with the 
utmost dramatic power, every face turned 
towards Christ in varied attitudes of adora- 
tion and expectation. In the centre lies 
one bearing a book, the Book of Life — the 
chronicle of the sons of men — and as the 
awful record is yet closed, the head of him 
who hears it is mysteriously veiled. Michael 
Angelo himself could have conceived nothing 
grander than these figures. 

At this part, the centre of the compo- 
sition, the fathers and teachers of the first 
centuries are ranged across the picture, not 
in severe regular order as the Apostles 
and Martyrs above, but as on each teacher 
individual responsibility rests, so each ap- 
pears separate, complete in himself. As a 
representation of the ecclesiastical aspect 
of the middle ages this portion is power- 
fully and justly conceived. Amongst these 
venerable fathers appears Gregory of Hazi- 
anzen, not in his episcopal robes, or with 
the evidences of priestly or wordly dignity 
— but reposing on the ground in a loose 
garment. Near him are St. Jerome and 
Origen, Cyrill with uplifted hands, Ignatius 
and Gregory the Great. The upper and 
spiiitual division is linked with earth by 
two ladders occupyiug the extreme right 
and left of the picture, on one side the 
angelic messengers descend to earth, on the 
other the souls of the blessed, and the in- 
cense of prayer and praise ascend to heaven. 
On the upper step to the right rests hBchael 
the executor of the Almighty’s will, clothed 
in armour, a celestial knight superb in 
beauty ; but before he enters on his awful 
mission he awaits the sentence of Justice^ 
who, seated a step lower, holds the world- 
scale in her hand. Lower down appear 
numerous figures and groups of blessed ones, 
hearers of regards and punishments. Three 
angelic figures in particular are of extreme 
beauty, one bearing the laurel of glory, the 
others the palm of peace, and the crown of 
thorns, intended for those who in pain and 
suffering have proved their love to God. 
These three Christian Graces, light and 
shadowy as the cloudy vapour that supports 
them, are perhaps the most poetic and tender 
feature in the whole composition. Words 
cannot convey the charming elegance of 
their attitudes. 

As the dispensers of the heavenly gifts 
' descend on one side, on the opposite ladder 
, earth communicates with heaven. Here an 
angel holds a vessel of incense, whose rich 
perfume mounts towards God, emblematic 
of the supplications of men ; a second bears 
up a drooping foi’m, symbolising a lost soul 
saved : among a group of other angels one 
appears as the protector of innocence, in 
the form of a child attacked by a serpent ; 
while another bears a vessel wherein lie 
men’s good and bad works, and a thmd the 
palm of victory. In the centre of the lower 
portion of the picture an altar appears, sur- 
mounted by a cross, around which the 
Prussian monarch and his family kneel, 
grouped with the utmost grace, on a gradu- 
ated platform. 


There is a young English artist at Pome, 
Gatley by name, who possesses a remarkable 
talent for basso rilievo. He has a very 
poetic conception of his subject, as well as 
considerable facility in carrying out his 
ideas. The destruction of the Egyptians in 
the Bed Sea— a most difficult subject to 
execute in sculpture — ^has afforded him an 
excellent opportunity for displaying his 
abilities. The proud monarch who mocked 
at the Jewish Jehovah, standing in his wax’- 
chariot, is about to be overwhelmed by the 
surging billows steadily advancing to en- 
gulph him. Already every wave is crested 
by an Egyptian corpse, — horses and their 
riders are strewed around him, yet he drives 
on, urging his fiery steeds still deeper into 
the watery chaos. There is a movement and 
an action about the composition highly to be 
commended. Another basso rilievo, called 
“ The Poet’s Bream,” pleased mo extremely. 
A youth lies sleeping , in the foreground, 
beyond is a vague expanse — the infinite, 
with here and there a turret or a wall, the 
time — night — ^being indicated by the rising 
moon ; vmile far above, in spangled sheen,” 
a fairy queen and her attendant sprite, 
seated in a car, glide onwards, borne on the 
ambient air. The reins lie motionless in 
her hands, the magic car is impelled by the 
force of her will, its rapid motion expressed 
by the violent action of the horses, who 
tear and rend the clouds as they rush 
onwards. There is much skill in the com- 
plicated forms of those four horses, prancing, 
plunging, bounding forwards, forming a per- 
fect mystery of limbs, where every nerve 
and muscle are marked. This violent action, 
contrasted with the dreamy character of 
the composition, has a strange unreality 
about it exceedingly expressive of the wildly 
contradictory incidents called up by the 
imagination during sleep. An unfinished 
sketch of “ Miriam going out with the 
Jewish Women to meet their victorious 
Brethren,” strongly reminded me of some 
of Flaxman’s designs. The women are 
gracefully grouped in various attitudes of 
triumphant rejoicing ; some dance in Ly- 
dian measures,” others with their hands 
high above their heads make joyful music, 
while Miriam in the centre, bearing the 
timbrel in her hand, seems in a burst of 
enthusiasm about to exclaim, “ Siug ye to 
the Lord, for he has triumphed gloriously, 
the horse and his rider has he thrown into 
the sea.” Various other bassi rilievi of 
classical subjects attest the variety of Mr. 
Gatley’s powers. * 

I have cursorily mentioned the name of 
Eudolf Leheman in a former chapter. A 
late visit to his studio has enabled me to 
form some judgment of his talent as an 
ai’tist, and, in particnlai', the happy art he 
I possesses of imjparting an individual charac- 
ter — sometimes romantic, sometimes historic 
— ^to his poetic readings of every-day Italian 
life. This linking together the rich and 
suggestive details of southern scenery with 
great names of world-wide fame, around 
whose forms mighty fancies gather, is a 
pictorial faculty worthy of a master hand. 
It bespeaks at once a poetic imagination, 
and an earnest and faithful love and obser- 
vation of the varying phases of the many- 
hued nature in this lovely land. Leheman 
has lately completed a large picture, which 
now occupies a conspicuous position at the 
French Exposition. The subject is taken 
from an episode in Lamartine’s “ Con- 
fidences,” and occurred during his wild 
lazzaroni life in the island of Procida. It 
is impossible to do justice to this romantic 
tale, or the charming picture which records 
it, without reading the French poet’s glow- 
ing description. 
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He and his friend, in company with an 
old fishermaHj whose fortunes they have 
followed during an entire summer, after 
undergoing all the terrors of impending 
death during a tremendous storm, land in 
safety on the shores of the island of Procida, 
which lies like an emerald flower enclosed 
by the blue waves of the ever-beautiful Bay 
oflSTaples. The fisherman possesses a little 
vine-trellised hut on the shore ; he has an 
old wife, and a lovely, motherless gi’and- 
daughter, Graziella by name, who with her 
little brother, Beppo, is supported by the 
old man. Graziella, awakened by their 
arrival, looks out of the window' ; the 
scented breeze sighs through the orange 
groves, her raven hair hangs like a night- 
cloud about her face. She looks out of the 
window to greet her grandsire, whom she 
believes alone, and shrinks back on behold- 
ing his guest ; but Lamartine has seen her, 
or rather, as he believes, the Spirit of the 
Night, clad in mortal mould of ineliable 
loveliness. He has seen her, — that is 
enough. 

Those who desire to follow the pathetic 
phases of this first and innocent love, must 
seek it out for themselves. I can only act 
as the interpreter to the picture, which 
represents Lamartine seated on the roof or 
mtrico of the house, reading aloud “ Paul 
and Virginia” to the peasant family. They 
are wrapt in the deepest attention ; the old 
man has forgotten to draw the smoke from 
his pipe, which has gone out ; his wife sits 
with her hands clasped on her knees, the 
very attitude in which the ignorant poor 
crouch on the marble floors of richi and 
honoured shrines to listen to the word of 
God ; Beppo, the boy, a Neapolitan girdlo^ 
various and erratic as the ever-flitting 
lizards on his native rock, has thrown aside 
his guitar ; his hand rests softly on the cords, 
lest the evening breeze should interrupt the 
reader’s voice by the faintest echo ; that 
wild child of the fiery south is subdued ; he 
listens with his glowing eyes. Lamartine 
himself is seated on a wall, somewhat above 
his auditory, one hand is outstretched as 
though lending force to the tale, while with 
the other he holds the book. There is a 
simple, quiet dignity about the face and 
attitude of the young poet, an earnest loving 
expression in his handsome face, that lends 
an uncommon truthfulness to the whole 
composition. It is evident that he is as 
much enraptured with the book, as much 
robbed from himself, as the breathless 
peasants around him. But there nestles 
one close beside him, also seated on that 
sunburnt wall, whose whole soul has passed 
into lier eyes, which are riveted upon him. 
Graziella, attired in the picturesque costume 
of her native island, borrowed from the 
classic Greeks, whose descendants inhabit 
it, sits a little lower than her lover, leaning 
on her hand in the precise attitude of the 
Dying Gladiator, so that her lovely eyes, 
melting with love and overflowing with 
tears as the sad climax of the tale draws 
on, gaze with unutterable fondness upon 
him, drinking in each word of the soft 
Italian that flows from those loved lips. 
The others think of the book, — she dreams 
but of him, the bright strangei' who has 
come like a stray star from an unknown 
firmament, shedding light, and poetry, and 
love aci’oss the lonely solitude of her path. 
Poor Graziella 1 there is a world of eloquent 
love breathing from the depths of those tell- 
tale eyes. All honour to the artist who has 
so cunningly rendered the incipient dawn- 
ings of a life-long passion, a passion fated 
to consume and shiver that fragile form ere 
the moral be reached . This is painting wdth 
ideas as well as forms truly. 

Beyond, the eye ranges over an imaginary 
and unreal world, darkening in the rapid 
twilight of an Italian evening, gathering 
over piled-up masses of distant mountain- 
tops, grey and sad. The moon is just rising 
out of the all-encircling sea that clasps the 
poetic group in its cold embrace. It is the 
Bay of Baia, and beyond, in the pale dis- 
tance, is the Cape of Misenum stretching 
out into the deep mystery around. This 
dreamy, hazy background, heavy with the 
mists of evening, is admirably suited to the 
poetic abstraction of the figures in the fore- 
ground. No rude reminder of the real is 
there to call one back from the loving fancies 
invoked by the scene, and the low tone of 
colour and extreme simplicity of the com- 
position assists the mind in its contempla- 
tion of the old-new tale of woman’s love and 
man’s heartless treachery. I can only say 
of the artistic merits of this picture that the 
sentiment goes so dii’ectly to the heart, 
criticism, were it necessary, must be 
mute ; Graziella’s burning tears are all but 
contagions. 

There are many other charming specimens 
of Leheman’s power, less painfully truthful, 
around the walls of his studio, many of 
wliich have been engraved, and ai'e univer- 
sally admired. There are some excellent 
cartoons of Abruzzi peasants ; and a little 
Poman beggar-girl, so bright, and arch, and 
glowing, her eyes actually seem starting 
&om the canvas. This has been four times 
repeated, and Leheman swears he will paint 
it no more. There are also some admirable 
portraits. 

The studio is a picture too in its way. It 
consists of a delightful suite of rooms at the 
very top of a palazzo in the Ripetta ; an 
open balcony or gaUeria, where the sun 
always shines — a most romantic, lover- 
like gallena, suggesting midnight meetings, 
music, moonlight, rope-ladders, and all the 
paraphernalia of Italian intrigue. Beneath 
runs the sullen cmwent of the turbid Tiber, 
rushing onwards to the Ausoniau strand; 
beyond lies the verdant expanse of what 
once were the Quintillian meadows, stretch- 
ing upwards to where Monte Mario, with 
its funereal coronet of cypress, cleaves the 
turquoise sky. Opposite, glorious and ra- 
diant as the mystic bride descended from 
on high “in her raiment of needlework,” 
stands in its sublime length and breadth, 
its broad columned and cupolaed magnifi- 
cence, St, Peter’s, backed by the stately 
Vatican, with such incredible Siles of halls, 
and corridors, and galleries, that one rubs 
one’s eyes, and asks, like the princess in the 
fairy tale, whether we are not bewitched by 
some naughty sprite, and seeing double. 

People at Rome and in England have a 
vexy mistaken appreciation of the develop- 
ment of Art among the Americans. They 
ai’e generally supposed to be of too positive 
and practical a turn of mind, too much en- 
gi’ossed with the stern realities of life to 
waste the precious hours in worshipping at 
the shrine of Art ; yet this is a great mis- 
take, whether arising from prejudice or 
ignoi’ance I cannot say, but at all events 
utterly false. The American school of Art, 
as developed at Rome, evinces both excel- 
lence, earnestness, and true feeling for Ai't ; 
it is a school of promise, bidding fair to take 
its place, and hold its head aloft in the gi'eat 
artistic republic. Consistently cariy ing out 
their national views, or, rather, more pro- 
pei'ly speaking, founding their impressions 
on the same bi’oad basis on which rest 
their religions and political exceeds, the 
American artists are essentially eclectic. 
Untrammeled by the dogmatism of any 
particular school, ranging at pleasui'e 
through the accumulated tx*easux'es of bye- 

gone centuides, spread before them in the 
wondrous galleries of Italy, they fiiLthfully 
and eai’uestly propose to imitate all that is 
beautiful, without considexing whence it 
comes or whither it may lead them. They 
surrender up their souls to the guidance of 
their artistic conscience, and, like true I'e- 
publicans, I’efuse to bow down before any 
gx^aven images of conventional tyranny. The 
gods of Greece are to them no gods at 
all, unless they lead them towards an ideal 
heaven, where their imagination may revel 
in contemplation of unalloyed natural 
beauty. There is something grand and 
elevating, as well as fresh and enthusiastic, 
in this simple woi'ship of Art for its own 
sake, contx’adistinguished to the dogmatic 
subjection of px'escribed rules enforced by 
antagonistic scliools. But they must beware, 
howevei*, as a body, of pushing this I'ealistie 
tendency too fax', and take example by the 
gross maniieidsm into which the eclectic 
teaching of the Caracci fell, when it degene- 
rated into the purely naturalistic treatment, 
instead of ripening into I'ich and varied 
style, combining the excellences of the 
classical schools with a more accurate at- 
tention of simple nature. If they avoid this 
fatal error they may succeed in founding a 
school of their own, as original and progres- 
sive, as vital and cosmopolite, as their own 
political constitution. American artists, 
with their natui*al gifts, and their ardent 
love and eager search of the Beautiful and 
the True wherever it exists, may solve the 
artistic problem as successfully as their 
rulei’s have alx'eady done the political one, 
and display to the world the same all-em- 
bx'acing universality in Ax't as their country 
has achieved in the fox’mation of its govexm- 
ment, appropriating and incorpox’ating what 
is proved to be excellent, while it rejects 
the worn-out traditions of fallen or decaying 
systems. All success to the imperial athlete, 
stx’ong and vigox’oxis with young life ; may 
her artistic progression go hand in hand 
with her gloiious political freedom. Such 
names as Ci'awford and Power ax*e an 
earnest of success. No one, indeed, can 
acquaint himself with the American studios 
of Rome and Ploi*ence without auguring a 
brilliant future for her artists ; if they will 
only be content to lay a firm foundation of 
academic study, their very residence in 
these cities must be accepted as an evi- 
dence of their desire to purify their taste, 
and to draw truth and knowledge from the 
fountain head. 

These x'emax'ks on the school of Ai't have j 
been elicited by visits to varioxxs American 1 
studios at Rome, studios known and valued 
by their countrymen, but, with one or two 
exceptions, strangely overlooked by English 
visitors to the gx'eat city. Of Crawfoi'd, 

Page, Moziei*, Placeman, and Rogers, I have 
S 2 Xoken ; to these names I may add several. 

Mr. Terry is an historical painter of 
acknowledged eminence ; in general bar- 
! mony and simplicity, and in the aiuaugement 
, of details he somewhat reminded me of 
Maclise, who possesses the art of com- 
bining the most incongiuous elements into 
a whole so fascinating to the eye, one 
must dissect each sepax’ate portion of the 
picture to become aware of the difficulties 

Ixe has surmounted. Terry has lately 
painted a lai’ge pictiii'e of Oolumbus ap- 
pearing before Ferdinand and Isabella, the 
scene laid in a grand hall supported by rich 
Sai'acenlc columns within the palace of 
Barcelona. To the left are seated the 

King and Queen under a canopy of state, 
around them appear all the pomp and cir- 
cumstance of a coux’t — ^lovely women, gi’ey 
haired counsellors, dignified nobles, dainty 
pages, stern ecclesiastics, admirably grouped 
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round tlie steps of tli6 throne. In the 
foreground slniids ColumhiiSj finely niched, 
as it were, between the overarching pillars. 
He is recounting his adventures, and his 
whole figure breathes the glowing enthu- 
siasm, the gratified excitement, which 
animate his soul at the proud moment 
when he greets his royal patrons on his 
successftil return. Yet there Is a tempered 
dignity in his attitude — a rising 
gently” as Hamlet has it, that imparts 
force and power to his expressive features. 
His white hair falls in long curls about his 
open neck, his face turned iu profile has a 
look of iron determination, his eye gleams 
with a liidden fii'e, as he tells of the 
various countries, the unknown islands, 
the fruitfulness of the soil, the beauty of 
their hidden valleys, the precious metals 
bursting forth among primeval forests which 
he has seen. As he proceeds, the colour has 
mounted to his pale cheek, his eyes have 
acquired a deeper glow, for now, passing 
from these baser and mpre worldly details, 
he bursts forth into an enthusiastic pero- 
ration touching the noble field afforded for 
Christian zeal in converting these unknown 
races from the woi'ship of idols to a belief 
in the true God. As he speaks one hand is i 
upraised, his finger pointing significantly 
upwards, as if appealing to the invisible in 
solemn confirmation of his words. The 
Queen, eminent for her sincex'e piety, is 
touched by his eloquence ; — she echoes his 
enthusiasm, and with upturned eyes, and 
clasped hands, listens with pious joy to the 
mighty plans for Christian enterprise which 
unfold before her imagination. 

Behind Columbus is an admirable group 
of Indians, tall, bold, and stalwart, their 
ample limbs adorned with barbaric gold 
and gems, bearing the savage weapons of 
their native land, — the deadly arrow and 
the fatal spear. Columbus, the great 
pioneer, stands as the link between the old 
and the new world, allied to both by his 
sympathies, by his intellect, by his energy, 
by his courage. These Indians, strange 
elements in a court circle, — rude, rugged 
barbarians, gazing around with looks of 
mingled defiance and wonder, — are the 
living witnesses of his half-fabulous recital, 
disastrous chances, hair-breadth escapes, 
and “ moving accidents by flood and field,” 
The low tone of colour in which the 
picture is painted adds effect to its dramatic 
treatment. I am glad to observe that the 
American painters generally, from a sincere 
desire of imitating the old masters, have 
adopted this style of colouring. This 
judicious avoidance of all that is glaring or 
trickery in style, is indicative of a sound 
judgment in Art, specially commendable in 
painters who have no artistic traditions 
of national and admitted excellence to 
guide them; they have read the great 
masters for themselves, and they have read 
them well. 

As an historical painter Mr. Edwin 
"White deserves honourable mention. 
Several excellent pictures evidence his 
talent, one in particular, Columbus re- 
ceiving the Sacrament before his Departure,” 
pleased me extremely ; it has a fine gothic 
interior, and there is an old monk looking 
on at the ceremony and at the bold ad- 
venturer about to depart, with ignorant 
and stolid mockery, — that is admirable. 

I regret that space will not allow me to 
detail more fully liis works. Tilten and 
Brown are excellent landscape painters, who 
have quite revelled in the pictorial beauties 
around them. 

Before concluding my brief suiwey of 
American Art at Rome I must not forget 
1 1 Mr. Ives^ whose works are distinguished by 


much feeling for domestic sentiment. His 
‘^Pandora” is one of the prettiest and 
most entranoiait statues I have seeu for 
many a day. It possesses that delicate and 
sympathetic expression which at once lays 
violent hold on the fancy ; the anima is so 
charming that it fairly captivates the 
imagination, and one gazes on under the 
kind of spell with which we repeat the 
cadence of some old song with a soft har- 
monious rhythm. Pandora is represented in 
the first blush of womanhood, slight, delicate, 
refined ; there is rather the promise of 
beauty than its actual development. The 
pagan Eve, so aptly prefiguring the Christian 
myth of the presence of evil veiled under 
the fascinations of beauty, — created as a 
punishment and a temptation for Pro- 
metheus who had dared to steal the celestial 
fire from heaven, — was presented to the 
assembled gods by Jupiter himself. Mi- 
nerva arrayed her in a robe of dazzling 
whiteness, and covered her head with a 
veil on which rested a garland of flowers 
and a golden crown, So transcendent was 
her beauty that the gods themselves were 
moved, and all desired to endow the new 
creation with some attribute, Minerva 
taught her the arts of female housewifery, 
— a signiflcant hint worthy of the suggestive 
wisdom of pagan philosophy — as teaching 
that a woman effectually to subjugate the 
opposite sex must be supremely %isef'id^ as 
well as eminently ornamental; Yenus in- 
vested her with the unutterable fascinations 
of desire and love ; the graces and the 
goddess of persuasion decked her neck and 
breast with golden chains, and Mercury 
endowed her with the art of eloquent 
insinuation. When all the gods had ex- 
hausted their treasures ou the fair nymph, 
she received the name of Pandora, and was 
sent down to earth, “blending a celestial 
with a human heart,” to shed light and 
sunshine on the abodes of men. But 
Jupiter before her departure presented her 
with a box — whereby hangs a tale. 

It is this most graceful myth Ives has 
rendered in a type of ideal womanhood so 
coy, so inviting, so enticing, that I cannot 
hope to describe it. A joyous smile, wicked 
yet bewitching, plays about her delicate 
mouth as she contemplates the fatal box 
containing all the ills of life, which she 
holds in one hand, while the other plays 
coquettisLly about the lid where a serpent 
is sculptured, a very appropriate association 
of the Pag& with the Christian legend. 
The figure is almost nude, the attitude 
extremely simple; the veil has fallen to 
one side, and skilfully contrasts in its 
statuesque folds with the delicate moulding 
of the limbs. If, according to the accepted 
axiom, the combination of two things are 
requisite to form a fine work, an appropriate 
conception of the subject, and a perfect 
execution of that conception, the Pandora 
of Mr. Jves is a fine work. Hyper-criticism 
could only suggest a somewhat more careful 
handling of the extremities. 

Bartholomew is another American sculp- 
tor of great merit. He has just executed 
an “Eve” which has won for him golden 
opinions. 

If these hasty remarks on schools of 
American Art at Rome should lead the 
English public to a more just appreciation 
of the great merit of these artists, I shall 
indeed rejoice to have been the means of 
removing a prejudice, as unjust as it is 
unmerited. Seeing what they have already 
accomplished, it may fliirly be argued Ame- 
rica will soon take as high a position in Art 
as she already does in other matters. 

Elorentia. 
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THE FOUNT IN THE DESERT. 

H. Wamn, Fala'cr. E. Eadcliflfe, En graver. 

Size of the Picture, 2 ft. 7 In. by 1 ft. Og in. 

Eastern habits and maun ex's have an able and 
faithful illustrator in Henry Warren, President 
of the Kew Society of Painters in Water-Colours : 
the pencils of D. Roberts and the late W. H. 
Bartlett have familiarised us with the scenery 
of Syria, Palestine, and Egypt; while that of 
Warren has made us acquainted with the customs 
of the inhabitants of those countries, although 
we believe he has never visited any of them, but 
acquires his infoimation and his subjects from 
boolcs and the descriptions and sketches of 
others. His friend, Mi\ Joseph Bonomi, the 
distinguished eastern traveller, has rendered 
him much service in this way : it is marvellous 
how, under so manifest a disadvantage, he pro- 
duces pictures of such acknowledged truth and 
accuracy. 

Whqu young the inclination of this artist was 
long divided between painting and music as a 
profession, for both of which he possessed a 
decided taste ; the former was at length deter- 
mined upon, though the charm of the pencil has 
never succeeded in eradicating his love of the 
latter science. In the year 1817, he was placed 
in the studio of Nollekens the sculptor (his 
contemporaries there being Gibson, R.A,, and 
Bonomi) for the purpose of modelling and 
learning to draw the human figure; he also 
studied in the British Museum, and attended 
the dissecting-room of Brookes, the celebrated 
anatomist. From these various sources of 
scientific Art-culture, he acquired that ease and 
freedom of pencil which his pictures exhibit. 

In the year 1818, Mr. Warren entered the 
schools of the Royal Academy, to which he was 
introduced by the late President, Benjamin 
West ; Etty and the two Landseers w^ere among 
his fellow-students there. 

We have no recollection of ever seeing any 
pictures in oil by him, although we believe that 
in the earlier time of his career he occasionally 
exhibited oil-paintings at the Royal Academy, 
but almost from the first he adopted watei*- 
colours as the medium of his art. A year or 
two after the establishment of the New Society 
of Painters in. Water Colours, iu 1835, arising 
from the increasing attractions of this branch of 
Art, and the diffculty experienced by many 
artists in having their works effectively e:^ibited 
(the list of the “ Old Society ” being full to 
overflowing), Mr. Warren joined the former, and 
it may be instanced as a proof of the value to his 
coadjutors of this alliance, that two years after- 
wards they elected him their President, a dis- 
tinction to which he was well entitled, and 
which he has sustained to his own crediTi and to 
the satisfaction of his fellow-labourers. 

His picture of “The Fount in tbe Desert” 
was purchased by Prince Albert in 1844, from 
the Exhibition of the Society of which the 
artist is President. The subject bears the 
following interpretation given to it by the 
painter : — A Sheik, or pious Moslem, takes upon 
himself the religious duty of supplying water to 
the thirsty traveller. For this purpose he digs 
a well at the confines of the Desert, erects a 
covering to it in the form of a miniature temple, 
keeps it in order, and stations himself by it, 
almost continually, as the dispenser of Moslem 
charity. His cup is ever ready for the parched 
lips of the wayfarer, to whom it is more 
welcome after his long and arid journey than 
a handful of gold would be : nor is the trough 
holding the pm’e element denied to the poor 
camel, which is here represented uttering the 
shrill and well-known cry of impatience as 
he waits his turn. The animal is held by a 
Nubian boy, servant of the Amb — Nubian also, 
who is drinking. This simple incident is very 
graphically pourtrayed; the figures are effec- 
tively grouped, and the tone of the picture — 
that of a burning eastern sunset without a cloud 
— ^is most expressive of the necessity that exists 
in such a climate and locality for the exei'cise of 
beneficence after the fashion here presented. 

The picture is in the Royed Collection at 
Osborne. 
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FRENCH 

CRITICISM ON BRITISH ART. 


0 ! wad some power the giftia gi’ iis, 

To see ourselTes as ithers see us.” Burns. 


It is about as probable as most tbiugg that the 
body of British artists, who have not bad an 
opportunity of visiting Paris since the 15th of 
May, entertain a fair share of curiosity to know 
how their representatives on canvass, on paper, 
or in marble have been there received, in the 
great world-representing congress of the Fine 
Arts — ^to noting the general arrangements for 
which we have devoted a portion of our last 
number. Having anticipated a feeling so natiu-al, 
we have much pleasure in meeting its require- 
ments. In doing so, we own a double duty : — 
First, that of supplying a legitimate desideiatum ; 
and, secondly, that of contributing our share 
towards realising the salutary lesson so piquantly 
commended in the ejaculatory rhyme of Eobert 
Burns. Next to solving the old metaphysical 
problem of looking inwards upon ourselves, it is 
of importance that we should know how we 
figure in the eyes of others. "When so informed, 
we probably discover that there were some small 
errors in the estimate we may have had of our- 
selves ; that we may be blemished by foibles or 
faults — two, or, one ” — ^the correction of which 
may be possible as well as expedient, and so we 
may be led to a very salutary effort at amend- 
ment, by which our intrinsic worth may be con- 
siderably enhanced. 

^ It will startle most of our artists to learn how 
little we have been known as a school, or, indi- 
vidually, to the French world of Art. So, how- 
ever, it would seem to have been ; the apparition 
side by side with the familiar productions of 
every other countiy in Europe of some hundred 
English works of Art, not only in aquarelle, of 
which they confess a certain cognisance, but of 
the lofty oil, was an unanticipated portent, to 
which the self-esteem of our friends on the banks 
of the Seine will not quite permit us to add, with 
fear of change perplesing painters. There was 
but oue expression of wonder — mingled for the 
most port with a spice of ridicule or contempt — 
in the prolusions of the French critics at the 
singidarity and thorough originality of the 
English Bohooh In their preUminary notices 
there was little of courtesy, or the chivalry of 
high-spirited opponents on meeting a new foe. 
In the effort to be severe, they fell into the most 
obvious and grossest inconsistencies, as may be 
seen in the perusal of the extracts which we give 
below. It -^1, however, be found that, as time 
passed and judgment matured, the much-slighted 
novelties of our artists were found to be far better 
than was at first suspected ; individual merits 
familiar to us were recognised, os they were sure 
to be, and it is not improbable that, before the 
end of the chapter, and it has somewhat yet to 
run, it may be admitted that the goodness of the 
English school is pretty nearly equal to its 
originality. 

One of the earliest of the French critics by 
whom English Art had the honour to be noticed, 
was the Coryphmus of the Journal VVnion, and 
we give his lucubrations precedence, because 
they may be considered to have embodied all 
the ill-nature to which Parisian stricture has 
given vent on this occasion. The writer is at 
once smart, self-sufficient, and unsparing. He 
enters on his task as a petit-maitre sword-master 
on the duello, with infinite confidence in his 
handling of bis rapier. He is master of the 
stoccata-punto and punto-reverso, and is ob- 
viously hut too happy whenever he thinks his 
point has gone home. He pinks and pinks again 
con amove. 

In the number of the Journal, May 25, after 
certain preliminary remarks to the effect that 
Art is one of the most vivid and powerful mani- 
festations of human genius, and iiat by its crea- 
tions the calibre not only of individual mind, 
but of national intellectuaUty, will be judged, he 
thus continues : — 

Amongst the contributions of foreigners to 
the Exhibition, that of England is one of the 
most interesting, simply because it is the most 
unique in its characteristics. Every eye is at 


once struck with its originality— originality of 
thought — originality of tint — originality of treat- 
ment. England is eminently national, and she 
is too proud to imitate others ; make her the 
subject of stricture or of praise, but of this be 
assui’ed, that if you find her ugly, her ugliness 
is all her own. 

All the peculiarities, all the defects of her 
genius are concentrated in the canvasses she has 
here transmitted, the one deduced from the 
other by process of inexorable logic. The genius 
of England is the genius of physical force — ^it 
repudiates the ideal. Throughout the whole of 
this Exposition, not one of those pictures will 
be found of which the German dreams, and 
which the French realise. English Art is wing- 
less — it never ascends beyond the eartb, nor 
wafts man heavenwards. VThere there is no 
ideal there the beautiful cannot be found : the 
pretty alone may be attained. Thus it is in 
these English pictures : they are a compound of 
the pretty — pretty figures — pretty interiors — 
sometimes even a touch of pretty colour — hut 
they are innocent of the heautifuL From henco 
follows a natural result : although a man may 
have no true feeling of the beautiful, yet may he 
form a certain peculiar notion of wbat beauty is. 
The English owe no ideal to imagination — that 
is in truth a faculty, the possession of which, on 
their part, -they shrewdly doubt — but yet they 
have a type of beauty— cold, strong, and correct 
— English beauty. This is the type which they 
ever represent, and so strongly has it monopo- 
lised their brains, that they moke it play its 
part not only in English scenes, hut in others 
wholly foreign. Thus, for example, one of their 
artists, Mr. tjwins, wishes to paint ^ The Yintage 
in Medoc ; ’ he gives to his vintagers, men and 
women, the physiognomy, the features, the 
familiar action of his own countryfolk : never 
were such peasants seen in France; these are 
young ^Miss Anglaises et des gentlemen.* It hap- 
pens, in consequence of the absence of this same 
imaginative ideal, that they prefer a certain class 
of subjects. The English portion of the Expo- 
sition is almost wholly composed of easel pic- 
tures — animals, interiors, household scenes, por- 
traits. As the tethered goat browses within a 
circle, so they paint just what is around them. 
But, be it marked, within this circle they deve- 
lope qualities which are all their own. With 
the objects before their eyes they are thoroughly 
acquainted; they seem to know their very 
weight, to have taken their precise measure ; 
they present them on their canvass in unimpairecl 
individuality. For this — the material — their 
strong point, they entertain a species of venera- 
tion, and they give their likenesses with scru- 
pulous exactitude. They make you see it, touch 
it ; it becomes an optical delusion. Take that 
* Village Coquette ’ of Mr. Lancew The brazen 
circles of these rustic pots and pans are veritable 
brass : they still gleam with the morning’s scrub- 
bing. The basket on the arm of that young girl 
is osier itself ; you can handle her dress, may 
feel the quality of its stuff, give an estimate of 
its thickness. As for the young thing herself, 
her pose is ri^d as a stick — motionless, inex- 
pressive. She is there but as a lay figure for the | 
drapery of her gown and her lace. For her the ; 
painter lias not a thought Ho was absorbed in ' 
illustrating matter not mind. 

*'It must not, however, be supposed that 
English artists are incompetent to depict the 
play of physiognomical expression. On the con- 
trary, therein are they most skilful, and their 
scenes of interiors are, in sooth, very expressive. 
They, however, give expression after their own 
manner, and therein present a ohai’acteristic 
trait of their idiosyncracy. They analyse the 
physiognomy of many dramatia peraonce engaged 
in the same act, as we find in the visages of the 
ten who make up ‘ The Village Choir.’ These 
ten ore all alike intent on the one performance, 
but each with a physiognomy altogether different. 
There we find that process of analysis. The 
artist seeks nothing without the subject, hut 
exhausts aU that it suggests within. 

In their composition of a picture the English 
have also an originality of their own — it is, as it 
were, like that of 'one, who, being restricted to 
a very angle of a garden and desirous to make 
a "picture thereof, would find in his subject a 


vast quantity of bizarre detail. The more their 
range is extended, the more, to use their own 
expression, they become eccentric. They find 
a theme in incidents, which one could never 
Lave imagmed to have been meant for the 
canvass, — as, for instance, * The South Sea 
Bubble,’ by Mr. E. M. Ward. Again, if they aim 
at strong dramatic expression, they may not 
temper it discreetly, but overwhelm you with all 
its elements of eftect. In Mr. Poole’s *Meesen- 
gei’s announcing the Tidings to Job,’ the scenic 
arrangement — the prevalent tints — the ges- 
ticulations— are aU set forth with so harah a 
vehemence, that, at a glance, the spectator is 
shocked — through eye and heart, and the whole 
nervous system, he is remorselessly stricken. 
Those artists, themselves so callous of emotion, 
believe that to awaken it in you, they must lend 
you the blows of a club, and when you are 
thoroughly stunned, they begin to perceive that 
you are touched. 

‘'It must he understood, that, in order to deal 
with effects- undreamt of in Art, they have found 
it necessary to resort to peculiarities of manner, 
so that their technical and imaginative treatments 
are quite evils. A scrutiny of their works 
strikes one with astonishment, which increases 
as we proceed. One knows not with what kind 
of pencil these canvasses have been touched — 
nor is their appeai-ance that of oil — here, you 
have something of a substantial empastement — 
there, the evanescent water-colour. A micro- 
scopic handling has elaborated away eveiy 
excrescence and left a polished surface, the 
unpleasant effect of which; is not unfrequently 
aggravated by the glare of glass under which 
the pictures are foamed. However, it is this 
very ambiguity of result which wins the hearts 
of the fair English dames. ‘What a pretty 
picture, my dear,’ they exclaim one to another, 

* one would never fancy it was an oil-painting I 
How very charming ! ’ The English painters 
know well their fair compatriots ! 

“ One word in reference to their colomv When 
the eye is brought so minutely close to the ] 
canvass it cannot appreciate general effect, and 
without this sense of generM effeefc, harmony 
there is none. Unfortunately too, the unhappy 
English artist haa no surt — so his painting is cold 
and pale. It is veiled in a humid mist, and 
seems at best but an autumnal creation. A few 
amongst them have become sensible of this 
defect — they have revolted against this pallid 
hue, and in order to secure the accomplishment 
of colour, have crowded their canvasses with 
eveiy tint and every tone, just as they happened 
to come to hand. It is not necessary to particu- 
larise an example — there are enough and to 
spare. The result is however an indescribable 
conglomerate — a “ tohubohu ” — a perfect carnage 
of colours. Before such a pbenomenon, the 
Frenchman explodes in laughter. The English- 
man unshocked dwells on [them with an unbent 
brow. 

“ The characteristics and defects, which have 
been thus but lightly alluded to, shall be the 
subject of great and fuller notice in the review, 
which we propose to take of the principal artists 
of the English School, Messrs. Mulready, Land- 
seer, Webster, Horsley, Knight, &c. One thing 
must now at all events be acknowledged, viz. : 
the strong originality of tho English E^ihition. 

The English type is stamped upon it — one can- 
not confound them with any other countiy's 
artists — but say unhesitatingly, these are English 
— just as, happening to follow a lady prome- 
nading on the Boulevards, wo recognise, by her 
gait and attire, whence she comes, and wo ex- 
claim, ‘ Ha I there goes an Englishwoman.* 

“ Between the schools of England and of Flan- 
ders there is this difference — that the former 
never aim at representing an object simply as it 
is found in all detail — the thing, the whole thing 
and nothing but the thing — ^wMle the Flemish 
give but such minutiee as are agreeable to the 
eye. An Englishman paints a dress, and yon 
behold the very stuff of which it is made — you 
feel its thickness, its substantial texture — ^in a 
word, its commercial qualifications — a mercer 
could tell you wbat it would be per yard. The 
Fleming reproduces on his canvass the delicacies 
of design which belong to the fabric, — of flowers, 
you perceive the corolla, the petals, the calices 
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tlie pistil, tlie leaves— nay the very reticulations ; 
he is more occupied with the piquante details 
than the general structure of the depicted 
drapeiy. His fancy is amused with his theme ; 
he is therefore more select in bis subject— his 
taste is more delicate. The Englishman ever 
takes the matter in hand seriously ; renders it 
as exactly as he possibly can, and so becomes 
distinctively heavy.” 

How utterly and elaborately inaccordant with 
fact, this solemn winding np is, need not be 
pointed out to any one among ourselves who 
has even known the works, of which this Ex- 
hibition contains choice specimens, of our fine 
humourist masters — ^Mrdready, Leslie, and Web- 
ster— of whom it is sufficient to say, that they 
have proved themselves well able to illustrate 
the immortal facetiee of Goldsmith and Cer- 
vantes. Amongst the French critics themselves, 
we may find this ill-tempered maiseriej rebuked, 
and nob the least forcibly, in the emanations of 
one, who is only more discriminate but scarcely 
less ungenerous upon the whole. We allnde to 
the representative of Faii'ie, in whose num- 
ber of May 24, a prolonged notice, historical, | 
tragical, comical and pastoral is devoted to 
British Art. This critic is not content with 
doing less than going back to what he considers 
to be the very cradle of the English school, for 
the purpose of chastising it more or less severely 
from that stage up to its present adolescence — 
if not maturity. 

There are,” he says, “two foreign artists, Hol- 
bein and Yandyke, whom the English zealously 
claim as the ancestors of their school. Both of 
these sojourned for a long period and ultimately 
died in the British capital. Holbein had a house 
in the middle of the Thames and its fogs — on 
the old London bridge, which at present is re- 
presented by London Bridge. But, spite of the 
efforts of Eomce Walpole to prove the antiquity 
of AiH; in England, and of the enumeration of 
old names— more or less to the manner born, in 
which Allan Cunningham is so gratified, we 
cannot carry back this school beyond the middle 
of the eighteenth centuiy. History cannot 
seemingly follow it to a more distant date than 
that of Hogarth and Reynolds, and the moat 
authentic incident of its birth was the privilege 
of exhibition, granted by George HI., to the 
artists of London. In 1765, the Royal Academy 
was founded, and Reynolds — ^become a knight — 
was its first president. In this same year, a 
pupil came to him — the son of an innkeeper — 
who was also destined, per force of talent, to 
win his way into aristocratic rank, and he styled 
Sir Thomas Lawrence, The latter was but third 
president — the American Benjamin West having 
been the second. If to these first, however, we 
add those of the landscape painters, Richard 
Wilson and Thomas Gainsborough — the sculptors 
Flaxman and Chantrey — and the artists nearer our 
own time, Wilkie, Martin, Turner, and Haydon, 
we shall have cited nearly all the chief glorious 
names of the Engfish school, up to our cotem- 
poraneous celebrities, whose chef-d’oeuvres are 
displayed to us in the Palais des Beaux Arts. 

“ Hogarth, who was but half a painter— a pro- 
found moroUsb and philosophical caricaturist 
rather than an artist correct in composition and 
in colour, — seems to us to have been notwith- 
standing his defects and the loftier pretensions 
of his countrymen, the real father of the 
English school, and, to us entitled to this honour 
nob so much from his precedence in point of 
time, as to the very character of his genius. 

“ Hogarth, who, after all, could, when he but 
gave himself the trouble, throw a picture into 
form, and who would have deserved the name 
of a colourist, had he but submitted to the 
requisite study for that accomplishment — as his 
charming picture of ‘The Poet in his Garret’ 
in the Marquis of Westminster’s collection, 
proves — possessed, in a high degree, all the 
qualities, which, in onr humble opinion, were 
required to constitute even tbe originality of the 
school. And, in the path opened by this remark- 
able man, and it alone, can the British painting 
advance— stfll preserving on its palette, hut less 
exaggerated, those brilliant tints of Reynolds and 
Lawrence which have been exaggerated by so 
many of their scholars. 

“Therein, however, has been its error and 


dangerous aspiration, to hope through an atmo- 
sphere of such ungenial vapours, to attain those 
glowing bursts of sunsbine and those mighty 
strokes of the pencil, which should be left to 
other climates and men of different mould of 
mind. It no doubt might commune with the 
spirits of Rubens, of Titian, Rembrandt, or Claude 
Lorraine, and question the secret of those brilliant 
tints, those intense effects, those warm and 
golden tones which their own skies and sickly 
sun with unrelenting rigidity refuse. But it 
also was necessary that it should not abandon its 
own nature, which may not imply genius in the 
extensive and sublime sense of that word, but 
its idiosyncracy of humour, that charming and 
unique quality — that modification of serious 
gaiety — that grave fantasy, the birthright of 
Sterne and Goldsmith, Which generated in 
the imagination of Hogarth those profound in- 
spirations committed unhappily to his coarse 
and heavy vehicle of Art— which inspired Wilkie 
in his works of familiar life — which gave such 
sentiment to the animals of Sir E. Landseer, and 
which has not, to their credit be it spoken, dis- 
dained Mulready, Webster, Egg, Leslie, and at 
times even Stanfield himself.” 

After some stringent remarks respecting the 
failure of Reynolds, or those who may be con- 
sidered to be of his school, in gmng any truly 
great works to their country, he winds np thus ; 
— “Reynolds wished at times to be historic, but 
he never rose above the familiar narration of a 
story. In all things the English dwell upon 
details — they possess all the secondary advan- 
tages attending an analytic spirit, but they lose 
that broader inuge of the beautiful, inspired by 
the faculty of sympathies. Of this, Wilkie 
presents a striking example ; most happy as a 
painter of familiar scenes, he fell in his effort to 
attain the majesty'of the heroic. As author of the 
‘ Knox ’ and ‘ Christopher Columbus,’ he would 
soon perhaps have been forgotten — even as the 
cotmt painter of George lY. he would scarcely 
have lived to fame, but he, Wilkie, will be 
admired henceforth as long as his ‘Blind Man’s 
Buff,’ his ‘ Blind Fiddler,’ his ‘ Sancho Panza ’ 
and his ‘Chelsea Pensioner.’ Wilkie stands 
forth in our eyes, as the very embodiment of 
the English school.” 

After having expanded at some length on the 
absence of a popular taste in England for the 
higher themes of art, aiiaing chiefly from tbe 
influence of the reformation, the ignorance of 
the masses, and the debasing result of a money 
standard of merit, tbe critic thus proceeds : 

“ But we hasten to give credit to our neighbours 
for a taste universally developed amongst them, 
for the beauties of nature. Fondly, indeed, 
should landscape be cultivated amongst a 
people, which seems to have devoted itself so 
zealously tarcultivate verdure in its soil, and 
grandeur in its woodlands ; which, not content 
with having dwelling-places clustered with 
flowers a&d shrubs beyond its city walls, 
must needd lay out spacious squares and parks 
within them. It is to this special predilection 
— this innate love for nature, that we must 
attribute the skill of the English in landscape, 
to which they have given even a generic na- 
tionality. Hot having had any occasion to seek 
throughout Europe for old model masters, 
these cultivators of water-colour drawing re- 
main at home, circumscribed, if you please, in 
their appliances, but at the same time secure 
from the dangers of that imitation, which has 
proved fatal to so many of their fellow-counti’y- 
men. Composition and handling, which have 
been overlooked by the latter, in their un- 
schooled impetuosity, and in the fatal facility 
of a garish palette have, on the contrary, been 
with the water-colourists objects of minute study 
and the most patient elaboration. Here the 
English have been able to ton to advantage 
their mechanical skill, and their native aptitude 
to analyze details; and thus it is that they 
have carried this class of art to a high degree 
of perfection, and that we find them incom- 
parably the first in its secondary department.” 

^ It is impossible not to remark in this enlo- 
gium^ of our water-colour school, an absurdity 
and inconsistency which could emanate only 
from the purblind zeal of illiberality : we find 
in the first instance, that a special singulanty — 


a sort of insular idiosyncracy, of taste and 
training, have modified the English artist in oil 
into a^yery lusus natures when compai’ed with 
his brother of the continental schools, while, in 
the very same chapter, we are curtly informed 
per contra that this same English painter in oils 
differs from the home-bound devotee to water- 
colours by his discursive roamings through this 
veiy continent, in order to study tbe famed old 
masters and be lost in the slough of mere 
imitation. 

Surely they and their French fellow-students 
having cultivated the self-same models, and 
been subject to the like influences, must be 
supposed to have fallen into a natural family 
resemblance. What then becomes of their i 
British out-of-the-world simplicity and spurious ' 
originality 1 Again, the minute tod of the water- 
colourist is contrasted with the unshackled ' 
impetuosity of the other. How does this way- | 
ward vigour accord with the well-known cha- 
racteristic of the imitative student with the 
“ imitatores, servumpecus,” 

who, in Art must be slaves to manual manner- ! 
isms — ^whose boldest efforts at freedom of touch i 
and tint must be even more or less cribbed and : 

confined. In a word, it is perfectly obvious, I 

that, to meet the conclusions on this delicate 
topic of many of the most majestical of the i 
French critics — to be the original of this por- 
trait, English Art must be at once fantastically | 
sui germs and pitifully imitative, ^ 

Nil unQuum tarn impar iibi . " 

The critic, however, thus continues his goodly 
review. 

Our narrow limits render it expedient that 
we should, from this point, set down as estab- 
lished, certain facts, the confirmatory evidence 
of wliich is supplied by this exhibition. First 
then, it is clear, that England is utterly devoid 
of genius for the high range of Art. Whenever i 

she ventures to paint an historic scene, the j 

result is something of a crayoned vignette — a | 

plate from an illustrated journal. Of this, the I 
“ Trial of Lord William Russell” by Sir George | 
Hayter, although a picture remarkable in some 
respects, may be taken as a proof. 

“ Secondly, she has not as yet learned how 
to intermingle and render harmonious those 
glaring tints, which she either spontaneously 
selects, or thinks herself compelled to employ. 

And yet it may be to this very selection and its 
blemishes that she is indebted for those plaudits 
of fat citizens, so dreaded by our artists. 

“We find, however, that English ladies have 
begun to eschew those garish and discordant 
colours, which drew upon them tbe jeers of the 
gamins de Paris. There is at home in England 
a treatment of canvass wliich is still true to 
those raw greens, reds and blues. We invite 
tbe pertinacious painters to emulate the more 
pure and improved taste of their charming 
countrywomen. 

“ But in the English school we fortunately 
come upon its humourists— offspring of Hogarth 
and of Wilkie, when Wilkie was true to himself, 
whose works correspond with the English tales 
of fiction so full of thought — of so delicate and 
captivating a truthfulness. To them we must 
devote our most serious attention — onr warmest 
encouragement. To these artists it is, and at 
their head move Mulready and Webster, that 
we tender the advice to spurn the shackles of 
an ill-omened fashion, the exactions of a 
mechanic patronage, and yield to the study and 
treatment with a purer palette, of scenes and 
manners of which they comprehend so well the 
mystery, By pursuing this path they can 
succeed in creating a national school — cousin- 
Germon to the Flemish — ^with the advantage of 
a verve more tense — a significance more piquant. 
Why, in the name of common sense, should the 
English persevere in depicting the poetic, — in 
transferring to their canvass the fairy idealities 
of Shakespeare — they who have so subtle a 
relish for the realities of life 1 Or again, why toil 
to retrace Italian scenes, while they neglect to 
present us one of those vigorous and vivid | 
pictures of life at home, a tavern for instance on | 
the banks of the Thames ; one of those glowing . | 
gin-palaces into which the newly arrived Jack 
ashore plunges headlong— where in the native 
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dim daylight may be seen the bronzed British 
tar and negroes fifom the Cape basking under 
the smiles of barmaids all roses and rotundity. 

“ It is in this gem't anecdotical — in these special 
interiors — that the artists of England should seek 
their inspiration, and anticipate success ; and, 
nob in those ambitious conglomerates of colour, 
whi-ch are facetiously termed the style of 
Splash.” 

So much for the ill-disguised hostility — the 
praise neutralised by the unsound strictui’es on 
the school of Hogarth, Wilkie, and Mulready, 
mth its touch of modest imperihience. Let us 
now turn to the Moniteur, which for the most 
part has displayed a better tone — ^not however 
untainted by the local unfairness. 

The distinctive characteristics of the English 
in Art,’’ says the official organ, " are a frank 
originality — a strong savour of their native 
soil. Theij owe notliincj to the mithuntal 
schools, and so effectually does the channel 
divide them from the rest of Europe, that 
it might seem wide as the Atlantic. The 
least experienced eye at once recognises an 
English picture, be its merits what they may. 
In conception, in style, in composition, in 
colour, in touch, in all, it is itself alone. 
Breakfast though you may in Paris, and on one 
and the same day dine in London, this Art 
transports you into altogether another world 
very far off indeed and very little known. 
Here we have an especial mode of Art, exquisite 
in mannerism — ^bizarre as that of China, but yet 
ever aristocratic and ^gentleman’ — of a beam 
monde elegance and fashionable grace, of which 
the present type is to be found in the * Keepsake’ 
and ^Book of Beauty.’ Ho reminiscence of older 
excellence is here to be foimd. An English 
picture is as modern as a volume of Balzac ; ib 
reveals civilisation in its latest form and 
minutest details. They ai’e typified in the 
brilliancy of its varnish, in the preparation of 
its panel and its palette. The whole is trans- 
cendental. When first seen, ib is much more 
startling than captivating, but presently, as the 
ear might yield itself to a gamut of strange 
yet charming sounds, so the eye becomes recon- 
ciled to these lights with the sheen of satin ] 
these translucent shadows ; these silvery re- 
flexions ; this fresh sparkle of draperies ; these 
mists of muslin; these spiral ringlets long 
drawn out, and, through the graceful tracasseries, 
discovers a rare sense of pantomimic effect; a 
fine harmony of grouping; a philosophic estimate 
of character and physiognomy. 

'‘Sir Joshua Reynolds and Lawrence, with 
their broad and vigorous aim at colour and 
effect, are no longer favoured models; Gains- 
borough and Constable have also had them day : 
they are admired but no longer imitated, and 
Wilkie has but a few faithful followers. The 
present English school has no guide but its own 
caprice; each one ranges as his individuality 
prompts — ^without, however, for an instant 
losing the British stamp. Nevertheless, to 
speak figuratively, we mark a small chapel apoi’t 
in this cathedral of English Art. It has at 
present but two occupants, Messrs. Hunt and 
Millais, the one all unsophisfcical, the other a 
devotee to ‘the literal ; both bringing into 
conjunction, merit the most unequivocal with 
eccentricity the most glaring. 

"After France, England brings the greatest 
array of works to the Exhibition, ' Amongst 
these, there are but a few which she numbers 
amongst the correctly called historic ; but she 
abounds in pictures of the class genre, in ima- 
ginative productions, interiors, landscapes and 
animals, while the water-colour drawings cover 
a large portion of the wall upstairs.” 

» Closing its general outline of the ^aspect of 
’ the Palais des Beaux Arts, the Monitew thus 
concludes ; “ After the first general visit which 
one may pay this exhibition, it will be felt 
to be distinctly divided into four zones of 
attraction — ^that of England, that of Belgium, 
Germany, and France ; England typified by 
individuality, Belgium by matured skill, Ger- 
many by the ideal, and France by eclecticism.” 

Our next notices we draw from publications 
more especially dedicated to the intellectual, as 
compared with daily and political journalism. 
The one a pretty close imitation of our AtUe- 

nceim in name, typical aspect and general 
arrangement of topic ; the other, a now heb- 
domadal, which has been got up in considerable 
contributive force, to meet the special exigencies 
of the present occasion, and named ^*Le Palais 
de VBocposition^^ In both, a better spirit will be 
found than is apparent in the daily press. 

In its number for June the 2nd, the latter 
thus treats the delicate topic in hand. 

" Before the period for opening the Exhibition 
had arrived, anticipatory apprehensions were 
prevalent in reference to the conjoint approach 
of the representations from the three great 
schools of Munich, Berlin, and Busseldorf. It 
was generally agreed that the sceptre of colour 
should be retained by France, while the sur- 
render of that of design to Prussia and Bavaiia, 
to the pupils of Overbech and Bauch, seemed 
inevitable. It was taken for granted that, in 
the productious of the latter, there was an 
elevation of inspiration, to which we had no 
claim, and which had had no rivals in part but 
beyond the circles of Raphael and Leonardo. 
Since the 15th of May, this latter opinion has 
undergone considerable modification, and a 
closer scrutiny, each successive day, leaves it of 
diminished weight. A decisive reaction is im- 
pending, and those who have begun to shrug 
their shoulders at the cartoons of Cornelius or 
of Kaulbach, at the landscapes of Nagenbach or 
Nubner, fancy that they find new and formidable 
nvals to us in the English and Belgians. The 
truth lies between these two nations. The 
German school is, in truth, feeble, and has been 
over-vaunted. The English school is original, 
and has been but little known to us. 

" What strikes one, .‘above all things, in the 
English school is — its onginality. That this is, 
to a certain extent, tinctui’ed with the bizarre, — 
the eccentric — is unquestionable : but, so also is 
it, that, in their artistic range, the English have 
not sought for external inspiration— they copy 
iliemsel'ves alone : that, in this, as in all else, — 
their’ manners, laws, and government, — they 
realise the description of the classic poet, 

‘Penitus divisos at orhe BniamiosJ* 

" On analysing the general effect, and the dis- 
tinctive qualities of each of their works, we will 
be sure to find a prevalent and felicitous seeking 
after truth, propriety of action, expression well 
seized and transferred ; in a word, a scrupulous 
fidelity to nature. These high qualities are, 
however, counterpoised by defects, which are 
not to be found so glaringly developed in any 
other quarter, viz., a want of elevation in the 
purpose of the artist, and of masterly vigour in 
his execution, — a positive puerile devotion to 
mannerisms, or childish interpretation of nature 
and her effects. An attentive examination of 
some of their works, those, for instoce, of M, 
Millais, will yield unequivocal proof, that Art, 
and efforts at ocular deception have nothing 
in common ; that, in painfully copying the i 
details of an object in view, results are attained 
which have no sympathy whatever with the 
painter’s genuine task. 

“It is chiefly in portraits and landscape that 
our neighbours excel. In the latter, their present 
school has been formed in the reaction from the 
•false and glowiug manner of Turner, and although 
it be still not whoUyunvitiated, it displays at least 
a sincere yearning after simplicity and nature 
— things to which Turner never gave a thought. 

“ As to portraiture, if the English wish to 
have a school, they have but to follow their own 
traditions of Art. In the last century Joshua, 
Reynolds produced in that branch of the pro- 
fession, works of marvellous beauty, which 
sustain to the full, a comparisou with the best 
known master-pieces of Vandyke, Titian, Rem- 
brandt, and Velasquez. Here then is the sub- 
stantial reminiscence of a school — a great step 
in advance. Let them join with this, careful 
study from the model, and they will find that 
they still possess a faculty beyond that of many 
others, of producing chefd'ceuvres in this branch 
of Art.” 

The AtliencBim Prangais in its number for 
June 2nd, gives this brief preliminary. 

“The English School deserves our serious 
attention, were it but for this one fact, that it 
asserts a perfect freedom of fantasy — convinced 

and with tinith, that this same fantasy is the 
very life which'the creative artist breathes into his 
Galatea. Conjointly with this the English school 
seeks and attains the ideal. To it also, be we 
but just, we must award, above aU others, the 
merit of uniting in its composition animated 
gesture and expression. This gesture is always 
true without being trivial — it is akin to the 
scene depicted — ^illustrates and completes it. 

" English artists are better with their pencil 
than the palette, and] thus they derive great 
advantage from having their works known 
through engravings. V’hen, however, we affirm 
that English artists compose better than they 
colour, wo by no means mean to eliminate them 
from the rank^ of colourists, and we therefore 
hasten to explain what we would convey ; which 
in the brevity of our expressions might be 
misunderstood. 

"English artists have carefully studied light 
and shade — they are frequently happy in its 
management. Their landscape painters are very 
numerous and have been, in some degree, the 
rege'nerators of that branch of Art in France for a 
period of some thirty years. It was they who 
bore off the pupils of the Bidaulte and the 
Bortius, for the contemplation of a natiu’c, which 
they could never have discovered in their 
masters’ atteliers. Peradventure they occasion- 
ally outstep the modesty of that nature, in repre- 
senting singular effects, but still colourists they 
are, and they beguile us by a certain harmony, 
the charm of which skilfully projected, veils 
over whatever may he false in the magic by 
which you are dazzled. 

" They have a fine tact for tone ■ — daring 
energy as colourists but with a few exceptions, 
they are awkward in their handling and timid in 
touch to a degree curious to consider. 

“At first view of their pictures, one is puzzled 
to know how they have produced the effect 
presented to our view — so strongly and strangely 
does the master style of the work, as a whole, 
contrast with the puerility of method by which 
it has been realised. And yet this very 
unsophisticated puerility has in itself something 
of a charm — a primitiveness and individuality 
wholly untainted by affectation. 

“ The artists of England belong to the school 
of England — quite unconnected with the schools 
of the continent, they ore themselves alone— with 
their own special nature, their own instincts, 
their happy qualities and defects. They are 
entitled to a serious examination, and we purpose 
devoting a special article to this school, of 
which in France we have been so indifferently 
acquainted.” I 

One would naturally affirm that but an un- j 

equivocal state of the self-same puerility was j 

requhed to discover the existence of that 
^ imbecile malady in the canvasses of, to say the 
least of it, those amongst our British artists, 
who should be recognised as the foremost men 
amongst us. "We could nob perhaps submit the 
writer to more severe retributive infliction than 
he may, nob improbably, experience from some 
of his countrymen, for an admission sO" very 
serious as that the French school of landscape 
owes its I’egoneratiou to the influence of ours — 
and that for a period of some thirty years. There 
is, however, notwithstanding the one very silly 
sally, an improvement in the general tone of 
this brief notice, which in some degree is indica- 
tive of a sounder tendency of critical feeling 
throughout the Paiisian press. This is found 
manifest in the notices of individual artists and 
their works, which have appeared, at intervals, 
and continue to appear in the daily and period- 
ical publications. The manifestation of this 
salutary improvement has been almost ludicrous 
iu some quarters, from the contrast between 
earlier general tranchant conclusions and more 
detailed personal notices. Some of these 
latter we shall take occasion to lay before 
onr readers. Before closing these courses of 
French critical we shall commend to their 

palate the following morceau, with which our 
friend, La Paine, opens his strictures on indi- 
vidual British artists, just one month after the 
appearance of the very potent ^otage with which 
he gave the initiative to his feast of reason. 

On the 25th June he says— 

“ The singularity of the English school — ^its 
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undreamt of originality— the verjr piquancy of 
its novelty, ^Iiave already mado it the public 
favoimte. Setting aside the works from the 
French palette, whkli always vindicate for them- 
selves the Most seriouSf as well as the highest adnii- 
ration, it may be said, to use . on expression 
wholly British, that the English artists are the 
lions of the Exposition.” 

There can be no doubt of the fact thus face- 
tiously chronicled by Ld PatHe. ’Whoever 
visits the Palais des Beaux' Arts is pretty sure 
to note, if in a statistical mood, that ^ a much 
greater proportion of those present is to be 
found in the long English^ gallery, than in those 
imposing saloons, wherein the French canvasses 
are suspended, from the''* Many a rood” of 
Yerneb to the miniatures of Meissonier — from 
the Dantesque energy of ' De la Croix to the 
exquisite effeminacy of Hamon, Whether this 
selection is caused by a mere singularity unaus- 
tained by composition, colour, handling, or treat- 
ment in its widest sense, may be left with safety 
to the judgment of all whom it may concern.* 


THE INDUSTBIAL EXHIBITION, 

PARIS. 


■WiTHm the last month the spirit of [[activity 
and order has wrought a marvellous change 
in the interior of the Palais de V Industrie ; 
additions, numerous and important, have been 
made hy contributors, and, to make use, of 
a phrase just now in vogue with us in England 
** the right things are in the right places ” : the 
exhibition, though still incomplete, is worthy of 
its object and will now amply reward the 
visitor ; whether as a pecuniary spGcid#fcion it 
will repay the company which originated the 
enterprise is, at present, a matter of doubt, for 
the weekly receipts are yet_ comparatively low. 
The truth is that Frenchmen are not accustomed 
to pay for sights that partake of a public 
character, as many, and especially the lower 
classes, consider this ; and hence we infer it is 
that so few artisans' are to be recognised within 
the walls of the building : moreover, hitherto 
no facilities are offered for carrying into Paris 
the masses of provincials who would be attracted 
thither could they reach the city \rithout in- 
curring what to [^thousands -i^nab prove a very 
heavy expense such, in truth, as they c^not 
meet without considerable sacrifice. We trust 
before the season is far advanced that our 
own South Eastern .Railway Company, and 
that of the Great PTorthern Railway of France 
will come to such arrangements as will enable 
the British workmen to visit the Champs Ehjsies. 
While writing on the subject of travelling to or 
from Paris, it is right to notice, that passengers 
hy the South Eastern Company may have their 
baggage passed through the Customs free of all 
charge, upon application to Mr, Ledger, the 
agent of the company at Folkatone. Passengers 
may also have their luggage booked at ' the 
station in London, so as to relieve themselves 
from all responsibility and trouble concerning 
it till they reach Paris. But here we would 
offer a word of warning to any who purpose 
travelling by what is called the “ day through 
train,” which generally leaves London about 
10 in the morning, and arrives at Paris 
about 11 or 12 at night. "We went by this train 
a short time since, booking our luggage to 
Paris, according to the advice of the servants of 
the company : but on reaching "the end of our 
journey at midnight, or nearly so, the French 
officers of customs had departed two or three 
hours previously ; there was no one to pass the 
luggage, it was carefully locked up — in fact we 
never saw it from the time it left Loudon till 
the next day, when we lost some three or four 
hours in clearing it— and it was our fate to reach 
our hotel sauff everything but what we travelled 
in. Fortunately we had engaged . apartments 
where we were known, otherwise there 'might 


* ournuniber for next mouth we shall give our 
readers an ppp6rtuulty of judging whether the French 

prmce have mbu as just and as generous in their 
iuoividual, aa they have been in. their geueral strictures. 


have been some difficulty in finding a host 
sufficiently courteous and trusting to take in a 
stranger, without baggage, at so late an hour. 
To obviate such inconvenience travellers should 
take a small valise or carpet-hag in their hands 
containing whatever is required for the night. 
They wiS encounter the same difficulties* if 
disposed to break the tediousness of the journey 
by resting for the night' at Boulogne, Amiens, or 
any other place ; provided, that is, their luggage 
is booked for Paris direct. 

The great feature of the exhibition during 
the last month is the opening of a large circular 
building, called the Potonde, or panorama, close 
to the principal edifice, for the reception of 
contributions for which space could not be found 
in the latter. Here are collected* most of the 
best articles of furniture, the porcelain of Sevres, 
the tapestries of the Gobelins and Beauvais, 
elegant musical instruments &c., all admirably 
arranged ; in short, this department is on the 
whole -undoubtedly the richest and most attrac- 
tive of the whole exhibition. The jurors* 
selected to investigate the various contributions 
commenced their duties on the 26th of Jime ; 
while at a meetiug recently held in Paris, by 
the members of the British section, a resolution 
was moved and passed unanimously '* that it is 
desirable an early intimation should be given to 
the British public of the great excellence of the 
Exhibition, and of its marked advance in the 
objects exhibited over that of 1851. That it is 
eminently worthy the attention of artists, of 
manufacturers and their workmen, and of all 
classes in the United Kingdom.” 

We believe the contributions of our country- 
.men find much favour in the eyes of the 
Parisians, especially the English porcelain and 
pottery, bub a paper, signed by Captain Fawke, 
the secretary of the British section, has reached 
ns ; it contains the following observations 
among others, and the attention of exhibitors 
should be directed to them i— *' Complaints are 
frequently made that inquiries respecting prices, 
and the way of obtaining British productions 
exhibited at the Paris Universal Exhibition, 
cannot be answered in consequence of the 
neglect ‘ of Exhibitors to provide means of 
affording this information, and who have simply 
placed their goods in the building and then left 
them. 

“ It is urgently recommended both for the 
•Exhibitors’ own interest, and in courtesy to 
visitors, that Exhibitors should either attend 
themselves, or appoint a proper representative 
of their own to attend for thOm'in the building, 
and that when this may not be possible, they 
should make arrangements so that some suitable 
person, if ’ not stationary at their own spaces, 
may at least be always found in the* building, 
and able ttf^ve information, lists of prices, &c.” 

We continue, in another part of the Journal, 
our *' Illustrated Catalogue ” of the Exhibition ; 
our progress is nob so satisfactory as we desire 
it should be, both for onr own sake and that of 
the contributors. Our difficulty has arisen 
chiefiy from the absurd police regulations within 
the building, which act as a discouragement to 
our object, instead of affording, as they should 
do, the most efficient help in aiding to acquaint 
the world with what is collected there. The 
artist, for example, who went with us to Paris to 
make the drawings for our catalogue, and who 
has remained there several weeks, was several 
times taken into custody, while pursuing his 
avocations in sketching from the objects of 
French manufacture, notwithstanding in every 
instance he had obtained a written ..permission 
from the exhibitor, nor was he allowed to con- 
tinue his work till he had Tost much valuable 
time, and had been subjected to great annoyances. 
This conduct is both ridiculous and tinwise. 


* The Lords of her Majesty’s Committee of Privy 
Council for Trade have appointed the following noble- 
men and gentlemen to act as jurors for the Paris 
Universal Exhibition For ?ino Arts, Painting, En- 
graving, and Lithom-aphy — Division 2, Class 28.— Lord 
Elcho, Daniel Maclise, .Esq. R.A., Frederick Tayler, 
■'Esq., and-J. H. Robinson, Esq.- For Sculpture— Class 
29. — R. Westmacott, -Esq. R.A., and ‘W.’ Calder Mar- 
shall, Esq. R.A. For Architecture— Class SO.— Sir 
Charles Barry, R.A., and Professor Cockerell, R.A. 
For Glass and Pottery— Diviaion 1, Class 18. — John 
I VTebb, Esq. 
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A SUMMER-NOON : HAMPTON COURT. 

J. D. Wingfield, Painter. ' C. Cousen, Engraver. 

Size of tlie Picture, 2 ft. B J in. by 1 ft. fij in. 

The Palace of Hampton Court, though it no 
longer boasts the honour of being a royal resi- 
dence, is yet an object of great attraction to 
hundreds who visit it annually : few are there, 
indeed, for whom it has not some charm. The 
archiBologist and the antiquarian resort thither 
to examine what is left of the stately pile erected 
by **gi’eat Wolsey.” The lover of Art wanders 
through the long line of chambers and deserted 
state apartments, seeking out among the thousand 
and odd quaint pictures that line the walls what- 
ever among them are worthy of notice, but 
lingering long and reverently before the glorious 
cartoons of Raffaelle — themselves worthy a pil- 
grimage from the most distant part of the earth. 
Dr. "Waagen admits this in his first edition of 
"Art and Artists in Great Britain,” where, at 
the commencement of one of the chapters, he 
says: — ''Another long-cherished wish has at 
length been fulfilled. I have seen the far-famed 
cartoons of Raffaelle at Hampton Court ; these 
alone are worth a journey to England.” Another, 
and by far the most numerous class of visitors, 
are they who seek there a day’s recreation ; who 
saunter about the antiquated gardens, with their 
close-clipped holly hedges, and arbours of ever- 
green and sculptured figui’es, or lose themselves 
amidst the labyrinths of the maze, or recline in 
groups under the spreading chestnuts in the ad- 
joining park of Bushy. In Pope’s time the 
•visitors to Hampton Court were of a more aris- 
tocratic — but, in his opinion, of a more mischie- 
v-ous — order : — 

" Close by those meads, for ever crown’d with flowers, 
Where Thames with pride surveys his rising towers, 
There stands a stmeture of majestic frame, 

Which from the neighbouring Hampton takes its 
name. 

Here Britain’s statesmen oft the fall foredoom 
Of foreign tyrants, and of nymphs at home ; 

Here thou, great Auna ! whom three realms obey, 
Dost sometimes counsel take — and sometimes tea. 
Hither the heroes and the nymphs resort, 

To taste awhile the pleasures of a court. 

In various talk the instructive hours they past, 

Who gave the ball, or paid the visit last,” &c. 

Rape ov the Lock, Canto III. 

This quotation seems to form a sorb of key to 
Tsiv. Wingfield’s charming picture, which belongs 
to the "Watteau” class of compositions. The 
view is from the back of the palace, the artist 
having taken a painter’s licence with the gardens 
by judiciously giving a wider expanse to the 
foreground, instead of cutting it up into patches 
of flower-beds, shrubberies, and tall, formal 
hedges, as they exist, but which would altogether 
have spoiled the subject for a picture. To the 
left of the spectator is a well-arranged group of 
figures of the period to which the lines of Pope 
refer ; the only gentleman of the party appears 
to he amusing his fair auditors by reading to 
them from a book or manuscript, thus pleasantly 
wiling away the noontide hours of a glorious 
summer-day. 

- For some years past Mr. Wingfield has been a 
fi’equent exhibitor at the Royal Academy and 
the British Institution. His pictures, generally, 
are of a character similar to that which is here 
engraved 5 now and then we see a figure-subject 
from his pencil, and occasionally an " interior ” 
of some old mansion. He is entirely a self- 
taught artist, and owes his present well-sustained 
position altogether to his own unaided efforts, 
and his perseverance through difficulties of no 
ordinal nature. His style of painting is bold, 
and free in the handling ; he rarely attempts 
high finish ; his colouring is brilliant ; and he is 
well versed in the costumes of the periods he 
usually illustrates. We believe that it is to the 
family of the late distinguished statesman, 
George Canning, that he was indebted for his 
earliest patronage ; his son, the present Yiscount 
Canning having purchased his first sketch for a 
few shillings, as we have heard Mr. Wingfield say. 
This was the starting-point of his artistic career. 

The picture of " Hampton Court ” was pur- 
chased by Prince Albert, from the British Insti- 
tution, in 1845 ; it now forms a part of the Royal 
OoUeobion at Osborne. 
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poisons. Among the mtiiiy, they are lost or neutralised by liberty of 
choice, freedom of criticism^ and the influence of pure, unvitiated love 
of the natural and wholesome. Such is the case iu England and 
the United States, where, it is true, ignorance and prejudice obtain to a 
lamentable state in the public mind ; hut at the same time there 
is a continually reacting, regenerating spirit, proceeding from cultivated 
intellect and native refinement of feeling ; which, having an unlimited 
scope of action, is ever on the alert to elevate and purify public taste.” 
This passage is not quoted because of its arguments, some of which we 
hold to be untenable, or inapplicable to the present condition and feeling 
of society. Art has a right to the patronage of the State, and has 
flourished wherever it has been exercised: Religion and the State are 
the legitimate patrons of high Art; from Pericles to Lorenzo the 
Magnificent— from Charles V. of Germany to Louis of Bavaria and 
Napoleon I. of France, “the sedulous cultivation of Ai*t, among every 
imaginative^ and refined people, as a national feeling, either religious or 


political in its expression, is of this a sufficient record. And how did 
they proceed^ Not certainly by negligence of acknowledged merit, but 
by its honourable employment, and investing it with the esteem of 
great men, in great times ; and moreover, by an earnest encouragement 
and enlistment in the service of the State of rising talent.’** A people 
among whom a high degree of civilisation obtains, will themselves, take 
care of Art so far as it ministers to their individual tastes and grati- 
fications — its history at the present day testifies to this — but there is 
much far beyond tbe reach of individual patronage, and it is here where 
the State must be, and can be, the only protector. There is little 
apprehension now of genius being prostituted to unworthy purposes, 
whatever it may have been in times past, though we take the liberty of 
doubting whether the venality said to be practised by princes and priests 
had so much existence as is ascribed to them ; at any rate, Art flourished 
even amid assumed corruption, Eafiaelle and Da Vinci, Titian and Guido, 
Correggio and the Carracci, Paul Veronese and Tintoretto, Velasquez and 
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Murillo, Rembrandt and Rubens, grew mighty under the shadow of ci'owns 
and mitres. And why should not the same influences stimulate the labours 
of the British artist! It may be that Religion declines to nccept Art as 
an interpreter siilce the Book of God was laid open to the public eye ; 
but if Painting is not to be received as a guide to holiness, it might be 
accepted as a valuable aid in cherishing devout feelings: it may be 
that the patriotism of the people requires not representations of the 
heroic acts of their forefathers to instigate them to similar deeds of 
valour in pictures that meet their gaze in the chief places of public 
resort : and it is surely unnecessary to awake the springs of benevolence 
by the aid of Art ; yet in both cases the principles involved— -patriotism i 
and charity — may derive encouragement by what Art can show they have * 
achieved: surely t£en Religion and the State may employ the powers 
they possess to such purposes, and still not use those powers unworthily; 
each should throw its protecting mantle over the Art and the Literature 
of the country. When we look back on the centuiy that has passed since 
we had a school of our own, and rememher how it has grown up to its 


present height simply by the spirit of those who compose it, we cannot 
but deplore tbe indifference which has left it to flourish or decay, as 
chance may happen to it. But to return to the subject, from which we 
have somewhat digressed, the exhibition of cartoons in Westminster Hall, 
in 1843. 

Mr. Pickersgill contributed a cartoon, “The Death of Lear,” which 
elicited so much favour from the judges, that the artist was in the 
number of the ten to whom a premium of 1002. each was awarded. 
Of this work we remarked at the time that “ its merits are of a high 
class. It is distinguished by great breadth of power and execution ; the 
chiar'-OBcm is common place, but it is the best style of common place. 
The costume has been carefully studied ; it is appropriate, and severely 
shorn of the unmeaning embellishments so highly valued among artists 
of the present time.” In the “ fresco competition," the following year, he 
was not successful; the subject was “Sir Calepine rescuing Serena;” 


'The Cartoon Competition,” Art-Journal^ March, 1843. 





the drawing of the figures was decided and correct;, and there was some 
good colouring in it. We believe Mr. Piekersgill regretted he had sent it 
xn, for he confesses it to have been a failure, so far as the manipulation is 
concerned : this, however, is scarcely to be wondered at, for the process 
of fresco painting was then q.uite new to our artists. This was his first 
and last appearance in that style. 

In 1845 he contributed two pictures to the Royal A-cademy, Amoret 
&c. in the Cottage of the Witch,” now in the Yernon Gallery, and The 
Four Ages,” in the possession of Mr. Longman, the eminent publisher, 
lu 1846 his only picture was a scene from Venetian history, '^The 
Flight of Stephen Calloprini ; ” a group of figures, the majority of them 
females, all drawn with admirable skill, and arranged with much 
picturesque effect. 

. „ The year 1847 was a kind of Olympiad in Art, and an epoch in 
the life of this artist. The great exhibition of pictures was opened 
in Westminster Hall, and Mr. Piekersgill achieved a notable triumph in 
his coutrihution of " The Dearth oe Ha-ROLd : ” it obtained the first prisse 
of 500^., and was purchased by the Royal Commissioners for 600?. more. 
Of this work we wrote at length at the time,* it is unnecessary to 
repeat the eulogium then given it, especially as our ^ engraving will 
enable the reader to judge of the merits of the composition for himself : 
we have seen it in its place in the Houses of Parliament^ and it satisfies 
us there, as it did in Westminster Hall, as a production most honourable 
to our school. His contribution of the same year to the Academy was 
the representation of the performance of divine service by the early 


Christians of Rome among the Catacombs, showing the persecution 
to which the converts to the faith were subjected. The picture is full of 
character. 

Mr. Piekersgill had now obtained a position wHcb the Royal Academy 
could not but recognise ; accordingly, in November 1847 they elected 
him an Associate Member. To their next exhibition he sent two pictures 
from his favourite author, Spenser; one entitled “Idleness,” a knight 
and maiden, most felicitously expressed, and rich in colour as any 
Etty ; the other a sparkling composition, “ Brifcomarfcis unveiling 
Amoret.” His pictures of the following year manifest a decided improve- 
ment in mnnipulation. His style of colouring, which had a tendency to 
thinness, though rarely deficient in brilliancy, was now full and 
substantial: this was specially evident in the scene from “Comus,” 
in which the value of a charming composition of figures was greatly 
increased by the bold and unctuous pencilling. The other picture, from 
“Orlando Furioso,” exhibited skill in the attitude of motion given 
to the figures ; they are not only gracefully drawn, but they have action. 
Of the four works contributed in 1850, the most important was “ Samson 
Betrayed;” a noble picture in every quality of art, and which we 
are inclined to consider as the clief d'mme of the artist ; at any rate it is 
executed with greater power than the “Burial of Harold.” One of the 
others, “ Pltito ca-rbying away Proserpine ” is engraved here ; the rest 
bore the titles of “A Scene during the Invasion of Italy by Charles 
YIII.,” and “Three Sketches from the Story of ^Imalda.’” “The 
I raising of the Standard of Charles I. at Kottingham,” exhibited in 1851, 
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is a spirited and effective sketch for a large picture ; while in its 
companion in the gallery, a scone from Tasso, “Rinaldo destroying the 
Myrtle in the Enchanted Forest;” the figures of the syrens are 
characterised by the artist’s accustomed accuracy of drawing and delicate 
colouring. 

“Pan and Syrinx,” a subject from Ovid’s Metamorphoses, painted in 
1852, is a brilliant picture, well sustaining the author’s reputation. The 
“Adoration of the Magi,” of the same year, tested his powers in sacred 
Art. They were equal to the task he assumed ; the subject is treated with 
unaffected simplicity and beauty. His other contribution was a different 
version of the “ Idleness” of 1848 : the knight in the last-painted picture 
is represented in a boat with two syrens, whoso semi-nude figures contrast 
powerfully with the muscular limbs of their companion. 

^ The records of the history of ancient Venice afforded subjects for two 
pictures in 1853, “Angelo Participazio, Laving rescued his Bride from the 
Pirates, returns with her to her Family,” and “The Arrest of Hovello 
de Carrara.” These works, and his single contribution of last year, “ The 
Beath or Fosoari,I)oge oe Venice,”* engraved in p. 234, must be so fresh 
in the recollection of our readers, as to obviate the necessity of comment- 
ing upon them. Those which, we presume, will have been removed 
from the walls of the Royal Academy ere these pages are in the hands 
of the public, it is equally unnecessary to adverb to. 

beautiful work was purchased at the Bxhibitiou by Prince Albert; it 


There is one of our engravings which has not yet been referred to 
“The Flight oe Helen,” a subject selected from the Choruses of the 
“Agamemnon” of -<9ilschylus : we believe the picture from which the 
print is taken was never exhibited : the composition is very graceful, and 
in the disposition of the figures is distinguished by considerable originality. 

As a general remark applicable to the works of this artist, we may say 
that they exhibit sound judgment and good taste in the selection of 
subject. This is the first, and not an unimportant step towards excellence. 
The subjects selected are treated with delicacy of feeling and purity of 
expression. We do not remember a coarse or unrefined thought in any 
of his pictures, or anything approaching to vulgarity, while they ..are 
perfectly free from affectation or prettinesses. His style is altogether good, 
and the quality of his painting such as will test close observation, 
especially the works of the last five or six years, which manifest increased 
and increasing vigour of execution. We have been well pleased to notice 
among these his pictures of sacred subjects, as an agreeable change from 
old English poetry and the fabled stories of Grecian writers ; from the 
Scriptures he may derive the best inspirations for his Art ; and wdth a 
mind so delicately formed as we believe his to be, uncorrupted by pre- 
Raphaelite influences, and actuated by the true spirit~~to judge from wliat 
he has already accomplished — in which such works .should be conceived 
and carried out, we feel assured he would labour most successfully in this, 
the highest branch of Art. But whether these matters engage his talents 
or not, he is among those of the younger painters to whom, if their lives 
are spared, the counti^ must look to uphold the credit of the British 
school in historical painting. 





ME. EUSKIN’S '^KOTES” O:^ 
‘‘THE EXHIBITION.”* 


It seems that v^e owe ifc to Jin riusldiis 
^'friends,” not to himself, that he again steps 
into the arena of criticism. If upon their part 
the proposition were really “a joke,” they must 
have been much concerned when they found 
that he entered upon its fulfilment in a manner 
so painfully earnest. have been often 

asked,” he says, “by my friends to mark for 
them the pictures in the exhibitions of the year 
which appear to me the most intercr-.ting either in 
their good qualities or their failure.” "We might 
hope that if it required much solicitation to 
induce Hr. Buskin to “ strip ” for another 
gladiatorial display, that he was beginning to 
understand his real position with respect to the 
profession upon which he lavishes his valuable 
patronage. If Lis former volumes w'erc a 
facetious experiment upon the intelligence of 
the public and the patience of painters, ho must 
be sensible that what success soever he may 
have achieved in the former direction was fully 
counteracted by the nausea created in the latter ; 
and this may account for what appears in these 
“Notes” to be a more moderate style. "We 
tread no longer the path of floweiy metaphor, 
there is not a rng of poetry, bub there is one 
execrable jest api’opos of the President’s picture. 
For these volumes an apology is considered 
necessary by the anthoi'’s “friends,” who believe 
that they say enough when they permit them- 
selves to say, that in that field Mr. Buskin sowed 
“the wild oats of his criticism” We can only 
say that we have never mot with any of this 
grain, we have found nothing but straw, nay 
scarcely that,— cAft/ merely. We have never 
heard of an artist who could paint anything 
after the swelling rhapsodies of these volumes. 
We have never seen a picture to which theso 
tumid epithets would apply. When Mr. Bus- 
kin censures, if his readers believe him, they 
must feel that ’the wmrk of which he speaks 
is utterly demolished ; there never was a work 
of Art sufficiently had to merit the terms in 
which he spealcs of ifc. If he praises a picture, ifc 
is afc once felfc that there never was a work 
of Art possessing one tithe of the merit ho 
attributes. Weak men disrate themselves from 
the common standard of respectability by what 
is commonly known as eccentricity, but !Mr. 
Buskin is weaker than the weakest of these by 
affecting a perfection of charlatanism to which 
nobody has yet attained. He would in his 
eccentricity be more eccentric than other men. 
We believe that we can be of service to the 
author of “Modern Painters;” it is therefore 
with friendly feelings that we turn to him and 
his “ Notes.” We are nob among those 
“friends” who pat him on the back, and within 
themselves wanton in the intoxication of his 
self-appreciation . Mr. Buskin says that a twenty 
years’ study of Art entitles him to deal with the 
subject — as he does — we presume he means. 
This is a gratuitous confession — we feel much 
concern that he should have made it : there is 
no sign of any useful study in anything that he 
has written. With a certain class of readers an 
imeducated critic is safe in praising the works of 
an eminent painter ; and with a certain class of 
hearers he is also safe in declaring a dissent from 
the views of any other eminent painter ; bub i*e- 
move him beyond those spheres in which he is 
oraculai’, to any circle where Arb is really under- 
stood, he can afford no sound reasons either for 
his exalted praise or his insolent censm-e. 

The author of “ Modem Painters ” has many 
enemies, but their bitterness is far outdone by 
the animosity of his “ friends.” With a view to 
confound these, we have with really amicable 
intent looked throughout the whole of Mr. 
Buskin’s work for one kind sentiment, one chari- 
table phi'Dse, a word of heartfelt and intelligible 
commendation calculated to assist and cheer 
some moritorious painter sinking in obscurity 
and neglect. Bub we find no such sentiment, 
there is no benignity in anjfiliing ho has written ; 
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and do.sirous ns v/o are of giving him all the 
praise that is due to him, we wash to establish ifc 
as his signal virtue that he has never affected 
pati-onage in this vein. If he did not praise 
somebody he would become suspected hy his 
admirers, but to those who may bo visited with 
his approbation, his expressions of eulogy are 
most offensive, because Lis address is insolently 
condescending. Herein is he at least virtuous, 
that he cannofc bo accused of hypocrisy ; since 
the violent strains of his applause constituted 
but a ivfiecfcioii of himself. Iii this there is no 
guile; no case of the declension of er/o i.s 
omitted. And we will do the author of the 
“Notes” that justice which his “friends” 
cannofc claim for him, and ^Yllich his enemies 
deny liim ; tbafc is, wm believe that if he knew 
enough of Art, he W'ould mention in his, way 
young painters wdio gave forth promise of 
future dibfcinctiou; but so much cannot be ex- 
pected of him. His instincts attach him, both 
in prai':e and ceiu-urc, to celebrities,” and by 
them he essays to lift himself into reputation. 
We know precisely his qualifications in Art ; 
his “ friends ” are malicious enough to keep him 
writing books, but we have not the malevolence 
to wash him to paint a picture. His instincts 
attached him to Turner, and oddly enough 
to the pre-BaffaellitC'S, one of those fatal incon- 
sistencies into which the self-confident are most 
frequently betrayed. He deals only with those 
who have already worked out their own re- 
putations. If he would do more than this, wo 
will communicate to him the means. He should 
learn to draw ; should he feel himself too old for 
the Academy, or, that he would not be received 
at any of tlio private schools, ho might work 
quietly enough for three years in Paris ; but he 
must be industrious and in his place eveiy 
morning at six when the model is set ; he would 
then be enabled to criticise with discrimination, 
provided always his studies extended to com- 
position, light and shade, colour, character, and 
all the accomplishments necessary to the 
achievement of a picture. He would not then, 
as now, fasten on some ridiculously minute 
passage of a picture, and so employ himself 
magniloquently in splitting hairs, or breaking 
flies upon a wheel. In speaking of Maclise’s 
picture, this critic devotes eighteen lines to 
a part of the hem of the Duke’s robe. In 
speaking of Egg's pictures, he devotes fourteen 
lines to the bars of the window. Twenty-three 
lines to the reflections from the jewels in the 
coronet of Herbert’s “ Cordelia.” The whole of 
the notice of Redgrave’s “ Bird-Keeper ” turns 
upon the shape of leaves ; and the pith of the 
notice of Mibais picture is exhausted on the 
fireman’s sleeve. We need not go through the 
list : such are the trifles ou which Mr. Buskin 
dwells; and he would bo the oracle of the 
dilettanti ! ^ 

He is accused of “scurrility,” ‘''arrogance,” 
“flippancy,” “ignorance of Art,” and other 
disqualifications which it is xinnecessary to 
repeat. Now as we desire to be signalised 
among his real friends, w'e confess that w'e 
cannot defend him against such accusations. 
But if on the other hand Jlr. Buskin were to be 
accused of anything like liberal sentiment, 
impartiality, modesty or amiability, we should 
afc once indignantly repel such imputations. 
The author of “ M odeim Painters ” delights in 
dwelling upon a trifle, so do we sometimes ; but 
pass w’e now to graver matter : wc would revise 
with him the pictures spoken of in his “Notes.” 

Maclise’s picture from “As you Like it,” is 
declared “very bad;” it is one of a numerous 
class subdivided into “passively bad” and 
“ actively bad ; ” it belongs particularly to the 
latter subdivision. The critic proceeds to con- 
demn the pose of the Duke, sneeringly observing 
that Maclise had seen enough of society to know 
“how a duke generally sits,” and thus implying 
that a duke sits differently from other men. Bab 
this is peculiarly Buskinesque, one of those 
points upon which the author of the “Notes” 
would dwell — “it is hy vulgar choice, not vulgar 
ignorance, that he makes the enthroned Duke 
straddle like a village actor, and the young lady 
express her interest by a cool, unrestrained, and 
steady stare,” We have said thafc the style is 
I better than that of his “ilodcm Painters,” this 
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passage is an insiaiico of ifc. With respect to 
the “ stare ” of the young lady, she is addressing 
Orlando and earnestly dissuading him from hi.s 
purpose — moreover she believes that she is 
speaking to a nameless adventurer ; the feeling is 
feiniiiine, and is but natural to both llosalind 
and Celia. Mr. Buskin’s tastes are scenic, he 
would liave preferred an askance and sigiiificnnb 
leer. Tlio wrestler Cbarles is spoken of as “ii 
grim, sinister, sinewy monster W’hoUy devoid of 
all gentleuess or humanity.” If he w'cre over- 
flowing with the milk of human kindness — this 
were not the time to show it ; upon this occa- 
sion he w’l'estles “ for his credit,” raid has vowotl 
tiiat if “ever Oilando go alone again, he will 
never wu'cstlo for prize more,” — with such a 
resolution in his heart is a prize -wrestler to light 
up his cheek with a Eunpy smile and blandly 
promise the guerdon to his opponent ! The 
criticism of the figure is i;)rief — ^tUese are points 
that klr. Buskin passes easily by. This figure 
had undoubtedly been better, liad it reminded 
us IcFiS of tho Hercules, of Myron — of Ly- 
sippus. It is studied more or less from the 
planter, and in reality show's its source more 
than it ought to do. Ho talks to us Attic 
Greek among a company where nothing but 
medieval French , it may be, is spoken. There is, 
perhaps too much made of the figure, but does 
the learning shown in its realisation go for 
nothing I Not with this critic — he turns off to 
some utterly absurd objection about the arrange- 
ment of the iiattern of the Duke’s robe. We 
have often complained of the hardness ot 
Maclise’ri work and the want of morlidczza in his 
fie^h, but wherewithal does this critic find — let 
him take his range through the schools of 
Europe — where we say can he show a painter so 
entirely a master of expression, so fruitful in 
invention, so abundant in eloquent and appro- 
priate detail, so felicitous in characteristic 
(Iran mg, so powerful in the treatment of 
reflected and graduated lights, so prolific in 
resources of composition and, so pointed in his 
narrative? If these be nothing, let this critic 
name the living painter (we may except Wil- 
helm Kaulbach) who possesses worthier gifts. 
Mark the precision of the fullowing — “ On the 
part of the hem of the Duke’s robe which 
crosses his right leg are seven circular golden 
ornuments and twm halves, Iffr. Maclise being 
evldcnihj unalh to draw them as turning away 
round the side of the dress, What mere 

impertinence ! and this person professes to 
arbitrate the fate of men who wdll be held in 
estimable memory we may say for centuries 
after he and his works are in the dust. So 
infinitesimal a portion of this great picture is 
the passage of which he writes, thafc it is 
nccessai'y to look for some time before ifc is 
discernible. Mr. Buskin is wrong in everything 
he says of this w'ork. 

“But,” he continues “to pass from drawing to 
light and shade. Observe the light falls from the 
left on all the figures, but that of the two on tho 
extreme left. These two, for sake of effect, are 
in accidental shadow — Good ; hut why then 
has Oliver in the brown a sharp light on the 
left side of his nose ! and on his brown mantle 1 
Befiecfced light, says tho apologist — From what? 
Not from the red Charles, who is five paces at 
least in advance of Oliver ; and if from the 
golden dress of the courtier, how conies it that 
the nearer and brighter golden dress of tho 
Duke casts no refected light whatever on the. 
yellow furs and red hose of tho wrestler, 
infinitely more siisceptible of such a refitOX than 
the dress of Oliver 1 ” 

We crave indalgencc for quotations of such 
puerilities, hut witboufc them we cannofc so fully 
prove the utter absurdity of this critic’s views. 
In speaking of this minute portion of the Duke s 
dress ho professes to have been speaking of the 
drawing — this ia the only part of the drawing of 
tho work he ventures to observe upon, because 
of drawing ho knows nothing. But we must 
confcradicfc methodically every assertion in the 
extract: we make. Tlie reflected lights both 
upon tiie face of Oliver and on Ills mantle are 
reflected not from the ^‘ved Charles” hub from 
his clear skin — and instead of there being five 
paces between them, there is not one — and here 
is the proof: a wattle fence rises bub a few 
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inclies belimd tlie foot of Charles, and on this 
wattle fence the hand of Oliver is resting — can 
there he five paces between men tlius situated ] 
The propriety of these lights cannot be disputed 
— but almost every one of Mr Raskin’s critical 
observations are reversible with equal facility, 
so little of soundness is there in anything he 
advances. He asks why there is no reflection on 
the fur which hangs from the wrestler’s shoulder 
and on his hose. It is because there is some 
little distance between the Duke and the 
wrestler, and because sheep or goat skin is not 
very susceptible of subdued reflexes. As ilr. 
Buskin knows nothing of the flow of line, he 
might ( were he capable of doing so ) study 
this picture with great profit. As he knows 
nothing of the apposition aud the opposition of 
colour, he might be also herein edified by a 
contemplation of its beauties. Drawing and 
expression are oiit of his way ; we commend him 
therefore to his constitutional tastes : should be 
return to this picture, be had better count the 
stitches in the Duke’s buskin. 

In spenking of Lewis’s “Armenian Lady,” ho 
says— “The face infinitely laboured, fails sliglitly. 
The flesh tint is too blue, a fault into wdiich tho 
master has lately fallen from tiding to reach 
impossible delicacy.” In the colour of the flesh 
there ie nothing blue : the tint is the natural 
brown complexion of an oriental, and here ngain 
he fixes upon the minutissima of the composition, 
the zig-zag pattern of the dress, and pronounces 
it in perspective admirable ! 

In speaking of Sir C. L. Eastlake’s “Beatrice/* 
he is off to Yenico, and discourses of Titian and 
Giorgione, who “have a slight tendency to 
flatness; but Giorgione's 0 Fiat has accompani- 
ments^ — Sir Charles s G Flat sta^ids alone." It is 
to be hoped that in some future edition of these 
precious “ Kotes,” that Mr. Buskin will explain 
what is meant here, as it is by no means clear. 
"We are told in respect of Egg’s picture, Ho. 136, 
that the sun must have come in at the window, 
it did not get through the keyhole and this of 
a picture so full of pointed narrative. No. 141, 
“The Mitherleas Bairn,** is an admirable pro- 
duction, and in every part most earnest and 
amply successful, but it is characterised as “ the 
most commonplace Wilkieistn.’* For ourselves, 
we congratulate our school that it produces 
anything comparable to ‘Wilkie. Does this 
critic know anything of the difficulty of painting 
such a picture 1 Has he never learned that to 
execute such a work, sketch after sketch, study 
after study are necessary : that the figures may 
have been arranged, displaced, re-arranged many 
times, and still the composition may have been 
yet to be recommenced ? Mr. Buskin professes 
to be minute in observation, — does he not see 
that in the manipulation between Wilkie’s 
pictures and this “ piece of Wilkieism,’* in one 
the touch is sweeping, in the other it is a 
stipple, somewhat crisp here and there 1 His 
notice of Stanfield, No. 142, is altogether unin- 
telligible. About Herbert’s picture,' No. 149. 
^^Lear Becovering his Beason at the Sight of 
Cordelia,” two pages and a half are written ; but 
the amount of criticism begins and ends with 
the lights on the coronet of Cordelia, who-o 
face he calls a “profile of firwood!” The 
iiead of Lear and its expression constitute one 
of the most successful essays in the highest walk 
of Art ever painted. We cannot accompany 
Mr. Ruslcin through his twaddle about Shak- 
■ speare and Dante, names which he should never 
utter. He admires Bichmond’s portrait of Sii- 
H. Inglis, and breaks out here ngain into facetice 
about artists supposing every statesman’s proper 
clement to be “ fog ” ! 

The note upon Cope’s picture, “The Boyal 
Prisouers,’* is wmrth transcribing : — “ It (the 
picture) is a very beautiful and well-chosen 
subject, not ill-painted. The spectator will see k 
to better advantof/e, if with his hand he loill hide 
th^ guards helmet, which projects into the lights 
like tho beak of a canoe, and appears fm’ a 
moment to be the principal subject” Mr. Cope 
la most fortunate in being thus patronised ; and 1 
again, he is to be envied in the “note ” upon his 
picture “Penserosa,” No. 201, which is “very 
pretty, hut had bettor have been put into the 
architectural room, as it may materially promote 
the erection of Norman arches in the gardens of 

the -metropolis, /or the het ter performance ofpenshe 
appearances to morning visitors." It is difficult 
to catch the idea here, but this difficulty is of 
such frequent occurrence in the writings of Mr. 
Raskin, that we pass on to No. 240, “ The Bird 
Keeper,” by Redgrave, B.A., in which the painter 
has outraged nature, “ as if leaves had not their 
perspectives, shadows, and changes of hue, like 
everything else.” The perspective of a leaf is 
a favourite subject with this writer ; he proposes 
that the leaves of a tree shall be painted in 
individual perspective, like the leaves of a plant 
in a flower- pot, and turns to tho leaves in Titian’s 
“ Bacchus and Ariadne ” as a model for foliage 
painting. Study the^-e, “aud you will return to 
the Academy loitli an eye so in.striicted as hardly 
thenceforward to accept in such matters fallacies 
for facts." lYe are nob surprised at anything 
that the author of “ Modern Painters ” proposes : 
there are, however, persons who vvill accept it as 
counsel passing wise, that in a small landscape 
the perspective of each leaf (for this is what is 
meant) is to ho considered like that of large 
studies of plants. No. 224, “The Moorland,” 
by J. W. Inchbold, is spoken of as being, “ as 
far as I have seen, the only thoroughly good 
landscape in tho rooms of tho Academy. It is 
moi'e exquisite in its finish of lichenous rock 
painting than any work I have ever seen, and 
a single inch of it is well worth all the landscapes 
in the room.” This picture is next the ceiling, 
bub this in the Academy is no criterion, of 
quality. The critic says that “ his knowledge of 
this picture was not obtained by study of it in 
its present position.” Painters may indeed 
deprecate the misfortune of numbering Mr. 
Ruskin among their friends, as much as the 
latter has reason to deprecate the kind offices of 
bis “ friends,” who we think, after the publication 
of such a pamphlet as that before us, must be 
fain to leave him alone in his notoriety, "Ye 
come now to “The Rescue,” (J. E. Millais, 
No. 282,) “which is,” — -we extract literatim, italics 
and all — “ the only great picture exhibited this 
year, but this is very great. The immortal 
element is in it to the fuU ; ” and, still great in 
his microscopic philosophy, the writer con- 
tinues — “ I have heard it said that the fire- 
man’s arm should not have looked so black in 
the red light. If people would only try 
the experiment, they w'oujd find that near 
black, compared with other colours is always 
black. Coals do nob look red in a fire but when 
they are red hot. In fact the contrast between 
any dark colour and a light one, is always nearly 
the same, however high we raise tho light that 
falls on both — and follows as usual tho old 
masters.” Mr. Buskin proposes the experiment 
— we have tried it, although we knew very well 
what the result would be before doing so. He 
cannot have made this experiment, otherwise 
his ardent ^If-love had counselled him against 
the proposition. He assumes a position alto- 
gether false. If an object amid a profusion of 
overpowering light is to be painted as if there 
were no light, how would he paint the same 
object when positively all light is denied ? It 
cannot be painted in any other wny than this. 
Mr. Buskin therefore firguos that the extreme 
of light ond the extreme of shade are to be 
represented in the same way — an evident 
absurdity. Let Mr. Buskin (if this experiment 
be at all in his way) paint a black coat in a 
flood of sunlight or any other light, it will astonish 
his inexperience to find how little black and how i 
much white he must use — and how little will be 
his success if he do not work up the breadths 
of light to the same degree as those of even 
middle-toned objects. It is further said, that 
“the execution of the picture is remarkably 
bold.” This is one of the least defensible obser- 
vations Mr. Buskin could have made : the 
execution is careful, but it is timid, thin, and in- 
substantial. In its errors the picture is “bold,” 
but in its beauties timid to a degree, Mr. 
Buskin has nothing to say of the drawing of the 
fireman, and what we may call the want of 
drawing, or the vulgar cinque-centoism of the ex- 
trcniities of tho figures. The poverty of the 
figure of the mother is fatal to the proximate 
compovsition : the head of this figure is like a 
false head joined to a disembodied' drapery. 
Mr. Buskin has not, perhaps, perceived one pas- 
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sage upon which he ought to have dwelt wdLk 
rapture, that is, the shrinking of the- foot of the 
child borne by the fireman : there is more ap- 
propriate expression here than there is in the 
features of the mother ; aud if expression be 
given to this foot, why is it denied to the face of 
the fireman] Of the sleeve of this figure one word 
more, although the suVqect be unworthy of it. 

The merest tyro pronounces this intense dark to 
be an. impracticable spot in the composition : it 
is, in short, in every respect an inexplicable 
fallacy. There is much more in this picture 
that is utterly untrue,— as the fiery glare. This 
w'as painted from a light through red glass, and 
has hence betrayed the painter into the error of 
making it too red. There is more of yellow in 
the reflection cast by a mass of fire. We cannot 
dwell longer on this work ; but we must observe, 
that no critic can deny an amount of power to 
the painter, — a power which is based upon a 
kind of industry; au attempt at imitation of 
Vk'hicU would break the hearts of a large per- 
centage of an ample catalogue of painters, Mr. 
Millais 1ms the faculty of painting extremely 
well anything he sees, and the rest is common- 
place enough. Few persons would not desire to 
bo rescued from such advocacy as that which 

Mr. Buskin’s applause expresses. His work is 
pronounced the great picture of the exhibition, 
but the qualities of which the writer of the 
“ Notes ” speaks are nob those of a great picture ; 
hence, had Mr. Millais painted even the most 
worthless subject, his production had still 
been tho “great” picture of the exhibition. 

Mr. Millais, as we have already said, has 
power ; but before his claim to be a great 
master in bis art can be in anywLo enter- 
taiued, there is much of the petit mattve in his 
art of which he must rid himself. Succeeding 
pictures are by Frith, Gollinson, Solomon, Stir- 
ling, Huggins, Hook, and Stanfield. Leighton’s 
“ Cimabue ” is noticed at some length, and much 
in the manner of antecedent criticism, the writer 
fixing on the oleanders and pinks, and then 
turning off to the old masters. “ The Yeuetians,” 
we arc told, “ were great colorists, not because 
they had peculiar secrets about oil and colour, 
but because, wheu they saw a thing red, they 
painted it red; and when they saw it blue, they 
painted it blue ; and when they saw it distinctly, 
they painted it distinctly,” AU this is mere 
trifling in respect of a picture like this. If Mr. 
Buskin cannot enter into pictorial composition, 
character, costume, expression, narrative, and 
twenty other things necessary to the working of 
a picture like this, it is useless to divei'ge to the 
Venetians, as he does upon the most trifling 
occasions. The Venetians, he says, had no 
secrets. They had no secrets, but they, practised 
a method of painting, the result of which was 
great brilliancy. It is known that they glazed 
flesh upon a grey dead colour. Let Mr. Buskin 
try this, and be will approach the Venetians. 
They saw flesh warm, life-like, fresh and rich in 
colour, and they began by painting it grey, cold, 
and dcatli-like : is this what is meant by painting 
red as red, and blue as blue? In the points 
which Mr. Buskin iustaucoa as defects, he is 
wrong. In a comparison with Millais’ pictures 
that of Leighton is as superior as the best 
quality of liistorical Art is to tolerable genre. 

The terms in which Boberts’s picture (549, 

“ Borne ”) is spoken of, aro most insulting. It is 
described as ‘a large architectural diagram^ with 
the outlines executed sharply in black, the upper 
half being thin-painted red brick, aud the lower 
green-grey. (Note the distiaebuess of the man- 
nerism in. the outlined statues and pillars of the 
chapel in shade upon tho right.) I can hardly 
understand how any man, devoting his time to 
painting, ever comes to suppose that a picture can 
be right which is paiuted in two colours ; or by 
what reasoning he persuades himself that, because 
seen under the red light of sunset, the purple 
trunk of stone-pine, the white stucco of house 
walls, the scarlet of tiles, and the green of foliage, 
may all he of the same colour.” The paragraph 
is concluded by a point of exclamation, after some 
observations about a “beautiful blue-eyed female 
face,” too silly to extract. In his obseiwations 
on this picture Mr. Buskin would bo at onco 
plausible and witty ; but truth is in nowise 
affected by wit and plausibility. A momentary 
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examination of the picture will suffice to show 
that Mr. Roberts is riglifc, aucl Mr, Riitkiu is 
wrong ; in fact the broad assertion of only three 
colours is untrue. Every artist—every ordinary 
ob'Crver — knows tliat colour is toned down, and 
detail is lost in all general breadths of shade ; 
but in middle-tone shade, such as prevails in 
this work, neither is distinction of objects nor 
distinction of coloui*s lo^t. In those masses of 
shade there are to be observed, genemlised in 
toaie but distinct in colour, a diversity of objects, 
yellow, green, red, in short of every colour, as 
such variously-hued incident would appear iu a 
breadth of shade ; and the artist has ou his side 
the evidence of imtuml truth iu the feeling with 
which he has worked his picture, but the critic 
does not appear to understand this. 

A. third edition of these Notes ” is befoi’e us, 
the same having been published with additions 
becairs© some surprise has been expressed by 
friends at the small number of pictures marked 
in tho preceding notes,” &.c. Mr. Ru::kiu there- 
' upon adds to his notices in a manner which 

must, iu a groat degree, allay the surprise of his 
friends, while it increases tliat of the public. 
He further endeavoui's to sustain himself against 
a waiter in one of the daily papers, who questions 
the accuracy of his conclusions with respect to 
Roberts’s picture, and proceeds to observe, I 
deeply regret having been forced to speak again 
of this picture, because (so much of private 
feeling it may be permitted me to express) I 
have great ^personal regard for Mr. Roberts ; but 
it may be as well to state at once, that whenever 

I blame a painting, I do so as gently as is con- 
sistent with just explanation of its principal 
defects. I ncfrer say half of nvhat I could in its 
disfavour ; and it will hereafter be found that 
rohen once I have felt it my duty to attach a picture, 
the worst jiolicy which the friends of the artist can 
adopt will he to defend it'' * We have never met 
with anything approaching the insolent pre- 
sumption of this writer. If he were less extra- 
vagant he might be more dangerous, but the 
very charlatanism of his pretensions makes 
them ridiculous. Henceforth no picture against 
which this critic pronounces is of any value. 
If anything would undeceive Mr. Buskin as to 
the worth of his judgment, it would be to seat 
him near a knot of painters, whei'e he unseen 
might hear their observations on himself, for 
after all it is in the opinion of the profession 
wherein truth lies. The author of “Modern 
Painters” is fondly impressed with an engross* 
iDg sense of his own wortli, but unless be had 
proclaimed his estimate of himself nobody could 
have formed an idea of such exaltation. If he 
denounce a work of Art, not a woi’d will be heard 
in favour of it 1 In taking leave of Mr. Buskin 
for the present (we say for the present, for this 
writer promises us yet many agreeable meetings) 
we would offer him a little advice, for we ob- 
serve that he is not beyond availing himself of 
the counsel of real friends. We have already 
expressed respect for the talent of this gentle- 
man, but we deny it lies iu the direction of 
artistic cxiticism, A little practice in Ax’t is 
worth volumes of Art-pbilosophy ; had Mi\ 
Buskin possessed any sound knowledge of Art, 
he had written less. It is easy to rhapsodise 
about surging billows and the ever-toiling sea — 
the hues of living nature, the waking of the 
spring, and the hush of the dreamy summer — 
it is easier to write about these than to paint 
them. Mr. Buskin is quite safe iu saying they 
are difficult to paint, and that some of them 
nobody can paint ; but such propositions only 
show how much he himself requires instruction 
in the art to which he professes to dictate* He 
has studied, he says, sixteen years, — his criticism 
shows how ixnprofitably. Let him study two 
years profitably, and he will revise not only his 
“ Modern Painters,” hut also these, for him, most 
unfortunate “Notes.” 

No doubt Mr. Buskin has expected, as he has 
invited, criticism : as far at least as we are con- 
1 cerned we have dealt more gently wdth him 

than be has dealt with “Modern Painters.^’ The 
measure ho has meted to others has not been 
measured to him again. 

THE AECHITECTUEAL MUSEUil, 
AND ABT-WOEKJIEN. 

The collection at the Architcchiral Museum, in 
Cauon Row, we are glad to find from recent 
inspection, is steadily accumulating, and already 
presents remarkable advantages to architects, 
Ai t- workmen, and indeed all classes of artists 
By the publisixed catalogue we see that thei-e 
were lately 3 500 casts of complete works and 
details, 130 oi'iginal specimens iu stone, w’ood, 
and metal, besides 60 in stained glass, and 100 
encaustic and other tiles, as well as 750 impx’es- 
sions of seals, 1,500 rubbings of brasses, 350 
drawings and prints, 100 photographs, and some 
books and models. Lectui*es have been de- 
livered j classes for workmen are iu operation, 
premiums have been offered ; and we believe 
that the advantages of the institution are 
gi’adually being felt by the body for whom mainly 
they were intended. A conversazione was 
held at the rooms a fow evenings before our la-t 
number w’as published, hut too late fur notice ; 
and daring the last month a similar meeting 
has taken place, — more especially for the work- 
men. The last-mentioned proceeding, as tending 
to cultivate friendly feeling between those 
engaged in the dbection of works and the class 
of artisans, has our cordial approval. 

At the conversazione, the Earl do Gi'ey pre- 
sided, and addresses were delivered by the Rev. 
Mr. Maurice, Archdeacon Thorpe, the Sub-Dean 
of Salisbury, the Rev. Mr. Boutell, Mr. A. B. 
Hope, Mr. Godwin, Mr. S. G. Hall, Sir. Walter 
James, and others ; well-deserved thanks were 
voted to the Treasurer, the Hon. Seoretaiw, Mr. 
Glutton, and the Curator, Mr. 0. B. Allen. 
Amongst the couti'ibutions for the evening, 
there were a lai’ge number which tended to 
show tliat — whether through the agency of this 
institution or otherwise — improvement has 
already been effected iu Art-work. We may 
specially allude to the metal-work of Messrs. 
Hai’t aud Mr. Skidmore, and to the glass shown in 
designs or specimens, by Messrs. Powell, Mr. A. 
O’Connoi’, Mr. Oliphant, and Mr. Lavers; also to 
the glass mosaic of Mr. Stevens. Sir Charles 
Barry lent the model of the design for the 
Crystal Palace, with the additions proposed by 
him — ^which it is much to be regi’etted could 
not bo carried out, as the domes would have 
supplied the culminating features now so much 
needed for the effective grouping of the whole. 
The I'eport read by Mr. Scott, the Treasurer, 
dwelt upon a fact often insisted upon iu these 
pages, that in the best days of Art — “ whether 
under the civilisation of the ancient world, or iu 
the days which heralded our own,” — painting and 
sculpture, in their highest bi’anches, no less than 
all kinds of decorative and industrial Art, were 
departments of one genei'al art, — Architectui'e. 
This art had the peculiarity, as aistinguished 
from the other fine-arts, of requiring for its 
perfection, workmen and arlists iu nearly the 
whole range of Art. The connection referred 
to, however, had latteidy been lost ; the public 
appeared unaware of its having ever existed, and ' 
the humble artificei’S employed iu decorative i 
work had been allowed to go without any means 
for their improvement ; aud the report claimed 
for tho institution the honour of beiog the first 
puhUc aud systematic step towards a better- 
ordered system. 

We would express an earnest boxDe, that atten- 
tion w’ill continue to be directed to making the 
collection one of a general character. Hitherto, 
doubtless, there has been ample reason for the 
course through which the collection has assumed 
a prominent medicoval aspect, — casts of Gothic 
ornaments being most readily attainable, besides 
being part of the necessary provision of^ those 
records of national antiquities rapidly perishing, 
the importance of which has been I’cpeatedly 
expressed. It will, however, we think, be felt 
that the exclusive study of any one style — and as 
ill this case, one the modern practice of which 
has nob been the medium of expressing much 
original thought — is not the only course that 
would be judicious with a view to that future 
in architecture and Ornamental Art to which 
many are hopefully looking. We have not 
the shadow of an. imputation to make against 

the able professional gentlemen of the com- 
mittee : bad no difccl.iimer of such views as we 
refer to been put forth, it would equally have 
been beyond our thought to do so. We deem 
it right, however, to s.iy, tbafc an erroneous im- 
pression is likely to be conveyed by the exhibi- 
tion of an altar fitted up with elaborate furniture 
aud liglited caudles, according to the practice of 
one particular sect. {Such exhibitions are liable 
to be connected with the names of the clergy 
who were present ; and together with the inte- 
rest taken by tho Ecclesio logical Society in the 
Museum, will U-ad the public to believe that the 
objects of tho iustitiifciou are different from what 
is represented, and from what they arc. So far 
as we ourselves can have any apprehension of 
the influence of the clergy over an undertaking 
of this important chavactei’, it is confined to what 
would lead us to deprecate that which of late years 
has tended— if to the knowledge of medijcval 
architecture, and to the preservation of many of 
its examples — certainly as much iu opposition 
to, as iu favour of the progress of Art. In short 
uarrow-niindedneas ha-i been the great obstacle 
to the iafu*5km of Art into general architectural 
practice. Enlarged and liberal views on Art 
ax'e, we believe, to be looked for from the pro^ 
fesslon, rather than from their patrons iu church, 
architecture : ind'^'ed, the too imitative character 
of tho works of late years has, we believe, re- 
sulted from great deference to tho dictation of a 
class amongst the clergy, who can hardly be said 
to have looked upon works with anything 
of the true artUt-feeliiig. Tiierefore, to prevent 
misconception of every kind, we hope that iu 
future years the names of a greater proportion 
of laymen — lovers of Art — W’ill be found in the 
report of proceedings. 

Iu our notice of the conversazione, last year, 
we took occasion to remark, that —admitting the 
w'ant of artist-workmen — the great impe- 
diment, so far as the artisan was concerned, to 
the manifestation of good Art in buildings, was 
the difficulty of an architect’s finding those who 
were competent iu the simple manipulation of 
their trades. ’Whatever design or mechanical 
contrivance varied from ordinax'y routine (as it 
must necessarily do, if good iu point of Art), 
there was intolei'able difficulty in getting it exe- 
cuted. This arose partly fi om positive iguoiMuce 
in the workman, of his professed handicraft — 
partly fi'om the couceit aud prejndice which 
always accompany such ignorance. We trusted 
that nothing which might be done by the pro- 
moters of this institution, would iuteilere with 
that sense of tho principle of subordination 
which is so necessary to the execution of great 
works, beside those of ai’cbitecLure aud decoia- 
tion. "We urged that the Art'resa?^ was the only 
proper consideration ; and that not only would 
real ability wdllingly look to that, but that it 
wmuld constantly have to undertake, iu the mere 
earning of a livelihood, work which might appear 
to he of a very humble description. 

We do not know whether the views that 
we expressed — formed from experience of the 
demeauor aud abilities of artisans iu work of 
simple and straightforward chai’acter — ^have been 
thought deserving of attention, or whether the 
committee have it in their power to amend the 
evils which they best know to exist; but we are 
pretty sure — whatevor the advantages to us of 
the Architectural Museum — that the education 
of artisans will bo detective in some of the chief 
essentials, unless such view’s are regarded, if, 
indeed, some degree of injury to Art, or to the 
class of artisans, do nob result. Our original 
rejison for dwelling upon the point arose from 
the tone of certain addresses to the workmen, — 
in whose welfime and social elevation we take 
this opportunity to repeat we feel deep interest. 

The “evening” to which we have above 
alluded, as more especially devoted to the Art- 
workmen, was largely attended — there being 
certainly above 200 present. The meeting was 
addressed by the Rev. E. D. Maurice, Mr. 
Buskin, Mr. S. C. Hall, the Rev. Mr. Bowtell — 
but it derived much interest from the remarks 
of several of the w’orkinen, who having been 
invited to take share in the proceedings, did so 
with much judgment and good sense. 

The value of this Tustitutiou is sufficiently 
obvious : to tho Art-workmen it is a school of 

* “I ara Sir Oracle, 

And when I ope my mouth lob no dog hark.” 
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immGu=?e worth : to the public also ib is abun- 
daufc iu useful lessons ; aud beyond question out 
of its proper support luiut arise vast benefits to 
the profession generally. Other opportunities 
will occur of watching and reporting its progress. 


ABT IN CONTINENTAL STATES. 


pAniS!. — The Cathedral of Notre Dame, for a long 
timo ninler repairs, hegins to look well. The gallery 
of the luiig.i of France, over the principal entx’anee, 
will contain 28 statues, each 11 feet high ; five of 
tliom are already placed, and have a fine effect, 
"^lon the approaches to the church shall have hcen 
finished, the whole will preseut a grand, aspect. — 
Notwithstanding the immense nuniber of houses 
already d(3molished in Paris, it is said that many 
more are destined to fall; a vast plan of “New 
Paris” in numerous streets, is now preparing, which 
will he sent to the various “Mairids,” to ho there 
examined by the parties interested,— Several new 
rooms bavo" been opened iu the Louvre, in^ the 
Greek and Egyptian department ; a splendid frieze, 
representing tliG “ Lattle of the Amazons,” several 
therma), and other antiquities, liavo been added ; 
the antiquities found in Algeria arc also numerous. 
— At Constantine, a chamber ornamented with 
paintings has been opened in the vault containing 
the tomb of Procilius ; tho paintings are in the 
best Etruscan stjde. — Death has taken Itl. Tarre, 
chief (‘TigTaver of the Mint. He was a man of con- 
giderable talent ; at 17 be entered the Mint as a 
pimple workman, and in 1842 was created “ Graveur 
General dos Monnaies;” bodied full of honours, 
and much respected, — ^The exhibition of English 
Art hero has excited great surprise, and, generally, 
groat admiration, although this last feeling is little 
expressed ; French vanity always will predominate. 
— French artists, seduced by the agents of the New 
York Exhibition to contribute tlieii' works, arc now 
in the lamentable case of expenses to. pay, and 
damages, <S:e., to support. — The town of Versailles 
has just established an A’t-TJniou ; the annual 
Biibscription is 10 f. — The Bank of Carrol lent, about 
40 years ago, 200,000 f. on paintings valued by Ger- 
man cognoscenti 140,700 f. ; they have been offered 
by auction, and have realised 20,720 f., another of 
tbo.se frequent delusions of picture speculating. — 
M. Hope’s pictiu’cs, recently sold, realised only 
small sums; — “The Siege of Saragossa,” by H. 
Veriiefc, sold for 13,300 f. (it was bought for 6000 f, 
at Thevenin’s sale) ; “ The Field of Battle,” by P. 
Delaroche, 6150f. ; “The Sentinel,” by Meinonier, 
45t50f., to iir. Von Cuyck; “The Green Grocer,” 
by Van Schendel, 3300 f. The most important 
painting was by Hobbema, and has given cause to 
a law-suit, having been claimed by M. Hubert 
Robert ; it cannot, therefore, bo oflbred for sale 
at present. Tho articles of ^'iriu brought liigh 
prices, the porcelain of Scvi'es particularly: a ser- 
vice of old Sevres, of 105 pieces, blue ground, was 
sold for 20, 500 f. to a dealer, J.L Beurdeley ; a ser- 
vice, “pute tendre,” 118 pieces, 2600 f. ; two niag- 
nifieent vases of Cliineso porcelain, 2050 f. Tlie 
ancient Raphael ware, majolica, enamels, bronzes, 
also sold high ; a poiphyiy vase, 4500 f., to iE. 
Rutter ; a fine vase, lapis InzuH, 3500 f., M, Fould ; 
a small mirror, wliich cost M. Hope 600 f., was sold 
for 8050 f., to lil. Manlieim: it certainly is very 
beyautiful, but sold ridiculously liigh. In tlio 
Limoges enamel, a coffer, in ebony, covered with 
enamel panels 4500 f. ; a square snuft’-box, gold 
and enamel, 1561 f . ; an equeshian statue of Gus- 
tavus Adolphus, in silver, oOOOf., to M. Rutter, 
Many other articles, curious and too numerous to 
enumerate, were also sold at high iiriccs ; the total 
amount of the sale was above a million francs, 
40,000/. — The now church of St. Clotildc is nearly 
fini.slied ; it will add a remarkable feature to the 
architectui’e of Paris. — A painter of considerablo 
talent is recently dead, M. P. F. Trezel, at the ago 
of 73 ; pupil of Lemiro and Prudhon, lie was 
member of the Legion of Honour, aud belonged to 
a school of which fow remain. 

Vienna. — A Dusseldorf painter named Brewer 
has been for some time working here. He lias 
acquii'od some reputation and proposes settling in 
Vicuna ; lie has executed many portraits, and in 
his atelier are two historical pictures, the subject 
of one of which, is from English histovy— “ 'the 
Capture of Roger ^Mortimer, the Paramour of 
Isabella, Ciueen of Edward II,” — Two artists have 
lately died here ; one is Swarff the sculptor, and the 
other F . Hbgler, also a sculptor. The latter died 
on the 12th of May, aged 53 years. His reputation 
was founded on the exceUeneo and great number 
of busts and portrait statues be had executed— 

. among the latter of which w ero those o f tho A \ isti'ian 
generals llacletzky, Haynau, Glnmm, See. 


'FAME. 

FllOM THE SCULPTURE EX 0. RAUCH. 

Op the modern sculptors of Germany, the three 
which hold the highest place iu the estimation 
of their countrymen are G. Rauch, Scbwanthaler, 
aud Thorwaldseu : the Germans claim the last 
as' their own, because he was of Teutonic descent, 
although Denmark had the honour of being his 
birthplace. Christian Raucli was born at Arol- 
sen, iu the department of Waldeck, iu 1777, and 
was early placed with a sculptor of his native 
town, to carve the ornaments in wood and stone 
for frames^ tombs, and otiier siinihar works. 
From Arolscn he went to Cassel, and engaged 
him§;elf to the sculptor C. Ruhl, employing, 
however, all his leisure hours from hia usual 
occupations in modelling after nature. In 1797, 
family affairs called him to Berlin, and hero ho 
was placed in circumstances altogether foreign 
to the profession he had chosen, yet being 
surrounded by Art and artists he did not lose 
such advantages as were within his reach : he 
made the acquaintance of many of tho young 
men who w^ere studying there, and also got 
introduced to several persons of eminence, and 
also to the King himself. Rauch ’made great 
progress now, aud sculptured some bas-reliefs, 
from the designs of Schadow, for tho Medical 
Institute of Berlin. 

In 1804 he started for Italy in company, and 
j at the expense, of Count Sandresky, travelling 
through the south of Franco and Geneva to 
Rome. Here, his enthusiasm for Art, his appli- 
cation, and his talents gained him universal 
respect and esteem. Thorwaldseu took especial 
interest in him, and there is little doubt but 
that the works of this sculptor had considerable 
influence on the stylo of the young German, 
though he w^aa never professedly his pupil. Of 
the principal works executed by Rauch when at 
Rome, up to the year ISll, we may instance a 
bas-relief of “Pheedrus and Hippolybus,” “ Mars 
and Venus wounded by Diomed,”and several 
busts of distinguished persons. 

Rome was at this time occupied by the French ; 
Napoleon I. resolved upon an exposition of 
the fine arts in the capital, aud a commission 
was appointed to decide upon the merits of tho 
works sent iu for exhibition. Rauch was nomi- 
nated a member of this committee, and an 
article in tho French official paper the Monifeur, 
which contained a list of names, attracting the 
notice of the King of Prussia, who was then at 
Meniel, he made enquiries of his minister 
Humboldt, to ascertain whether this was the 
same Rauch whom he had known at Berlin in 
years past. Finding this to bo tho case, the 
King granted him an annual pension of four 
hundred croons to enable him to pursue his 
studies in Rome. 

In 1810 Rauch was commissioned by the King 
to apply to Canova for a monument to the Queen, 
then recently deceased ; Canova returned for 
answer that he considered Rauch quite com- 
petent to undertake any task of this nature, aud 
that he would execute a work quite worthy of 
its destination.” In the following year ho was 
therefore summoned to Berlin to enter into 
competition with other German sculptors. His 
design was the successful one, and he returned 
to Italy, on account of ill-health, to execute it. 
It was completed in 1813, and in the following 
year Rauch superintended its erection at Cbar- 
lotteubcrg : the King expressed his approbation 
by conferring on Rauch the professorship of 
sculpture in the Academy, and also nominated 
him a member of the Academical Senate. 

His statue of “Fame,” or “Victory,” (for we 
believe^ the work is known in Germany by the 
latter title) in the possession of her Majesty, and 
standing in the principal drawing-room at Os- 
borne, is, we believe, a small re^Mca of a work 
executed for a public puiqjose in Berlin or 
Munich; Rauch modelled several statues of 
“ Victory,” of which six adorn the ‘Walhalla. 
Like all his works of this kind it exhibits a 
remarkable combination of vigorous conception 
and grace : a profiile view of the figure is 
peculiarly elegant, but wo considered the front 
view better adapted to our purpose. , I 


SCENERY OF THE STAGE. 


A SECOND visit to the Princess’ Theatre still 
more strongly confirms the opinion wo expressed 
of the gorgeous yet elegant manner in which Mr. 
Kean has brought out “ Henry VIIL” It would 
be impossible, we should think, to surpass the 
magnificence and appropriateness of tho cos- 
tumes worn by the characters of tho play, and 
the artistic manner in which the actors are 
grouped on the stage, whether in small num- 
bers, or in masses, as in the “ Banqueting ” and 
“ Chiustening ” scenes. The whole of the scenery 
is admirably painted by Mr. Grieve and his 
assistants, and as the views are taken from the 
best authorities who have left ns records of 
ancient London, their fidelity cannot be ques- 
tioned. But the great triumph in connection 
with tho scenic display is in “ Katherine’s 
Dream,” where the angels appear to her : this is 
a wonderful piece of stage illusion, and yet it 
can scarcely be called “illusion,” for the beautiful 
spirits are real flesh and blood. The picture 
they present is one that Guido or Correggio 
might have painted, and yet Art could never 
reach the loveliness of this scene : w'e would 
heartily recommend every artist to go and study 
it — its grouping, attitude, aud action, light and 
shade. But to see it as it ought to be studied, 
the spectator should be on the rit/Jit hand side 
of the house, as he enters it, otherwise he loses 
much of tho powerful effect of tho shadows on. 
the faces, as the light falls on them from tho 
left of the stage ; the left, that is, with referonce 
to the audience. The recollection of this 
“ Dream ” -will long linger on the memoiy of 
those who have seen it. Wo find we uninten- 
tionally erred last month in connecting the 
name of Mr. Blanche with the “ getting up ” of 
"this play ; this gentleman has bad nothing what- 
ever to do with it : the merit of the various 
illustrations is duo to the historical knowledge 
and tho taste of Mr. Kean himself, aided to 
some extent by the gentlemen w'bose names wo 
mentioned — Col. Hamilton Smith, Sir Charles 
Young, Mr. H. Shaw, F.S.A., and Mr. G. God- 
win, F.S.A. : to them Mr. Kean expresses his 
obligations in his preface to the play-bill. Tho 
public, too, are scarcely less indebted to those 
who bring their knowledge to bear upon matters 
wffiicli not only minister to our pleasures, buff 
also are sources of instruction to us: for such 
representations as those of Henry VIIL, and of 
the other dramas of Shakespeare which have 
been produced at the Princess’ in a like spirit 
of magnificence and historical truth, ought not 
to bo regarded as mere pageants of amusement ; 
as showing — 

The very ago and body of tlie times, 

Its form and fasUion,” 

they occupy a more important position; they 
at once carry the spectator back to the periods 
when these great historical events wei’o trans- 
acted ; the acfcoi'S — princes, nobles, and people- 
pass before the eye as they looked, and walked, 
and talked; and a world which for centuries 
has been numbered with the dead, again lives, 
and moves, and acts, within the contracted 
limits of a theatrical stage. It is the “scrupulous 
adherence to historical truth in costume, archi- 
tecture, and the multiplied details of action,” 
which gives so much value to tliese dramatic 
representations, contrasting so forcibly with 
what we have heard our fathers talk about, when 
Garrick played Macbeth in a bag-wig and qmue, 
snuff-coloured coat with steel buttons, aud broad 
lappelled waistcoat of embroidered silk or satin ; 
a burlesque on the character of Scotland’s 
monarch. For some years past a desire after 
truthfulness and accuracy has actuated both 
theatrical managers and the public ; neither 
could rest satisfied with the talent of the actor, 
however great, without the aid of the scene- 
painter and the costumier to endorse the illusion, 
as it were. The predecessors of Mr, Kean, in tho 
various metropolitan theatres, have led the way 
in the work of reformation, hut to him is due 
the merit of perfecting what others had well 
begun. Months of labour and anxiety must 
have been spent in producing “ Henry VIII.” as 
it is now presented to us. 





LOCAL MUSEUMS. 


We Lave frequently enforced the importance of 
local collections through out England, and con- 
trasted our want of such iustitiitious with their 
abundance ou the continent. In advocating 
their claim to public sympathy and support, we 
have done so on purely educational grounds. 
We are not of the class who rcg>rd museums 
merely in the light of innocent amu-GuiGnts,and 
still less do wo belong to another class who cou- 
tidor thorn as collections of curiosities, only to 
bo tolerated as lumber rooms. Tlie tiiilh is 
that wo yet want a certaiu amount of popular 
education to enable the public in general pro- 
perly to appreciate and use the collections freely 
thrown open to them. Half the interest of a 
thing frequently lies in its history, which, if not 
known, renders it of little or no value; atid 
hundreds who visit our natioual museum look 
at v/Lat they do not understand and cannot 
appreciate; yet, we believe, tit cro arc none of 
these listless saunterora tbroiigh the rooms who 
might not bo converted into interested students, 
if any one would ba at the trouble to pro['aro 
their miuds for the due enjoyment of what they 
•were about to see by a little preliminary teach- 
ing, It would therefore be a useful duty in 
schools and workshops to give familiar comments 
on the principal contents of museums befjre 
they were visited by tho children or workmen, 
and in this way increase their gratification, and 
add to thoir general knowledge. 

It is impossible to value too highly that edu- 
cation which reaches tho mind through the eye. 
It is tho first which willingly engages the atten- 
tion of tho infant, and the last which atti acts the 
failing faculties of the aged. Local museums 
might therefore be made the agreeable and silent 
teachers of many who could not wade through 
books, or wdiosc minds could only be reached 
by the curiosity they would incite. The most 
uncultivated mind would take some interest in 
the objects found in his OAvn city or village, and 
the surprise one might feel at such things being 
valued by scholars, would naturally iudiico 
questioning as to the reason, and lead by imper- 
ceptible stops to a comprehension and know- 
ledge of value to himself and others; because 
in the case of the exhumation of relics, such a 
person wouldhe careful to preserve what ho might 
otherwise destroy, presuming the discovery 
of no interest or use. Indeed science has been 
deprived by ignorance of much of this kind ; 
and tho record of discoveries as frequently are 
accompanievd by notices of wanton destmetion. 

A local museum in a town is therefore a silent 
teacher, and in the bauds of resident clergy, or 
the educated classes, might aid mechanics’ insti- 
tutes and lecture halls, as tho repository of 
proofs in history and science, there enforced by 
the lecturer. We believe that the true uses of 
local museums have never yet been clearly and 
properly promulgated, and enjoyed. They aic 
a largo ingredient in the educational scheme, 
still imworked ; lying like gold in its native bed, 
and -wanting the refiner to make it more precious. 

Tho new bill for the establishment of local 
museums will be of much value, and help in a 
great degree to do away with the reproach which 
our Gallic neighbours bring against us of caring 
nothing for our native history or antiquities. 
We trust to see a better history of ancient 
England yet compiled, by the aid of such collec- 
tions, than the fragmentary contributions to its 
pages we hitherto possess. 

The City of London singularly enough, as well 
as our so-called British ftluseum, have done little 
or nothing to aid these researches. Our museum 
is remarkable for abundance of everything oiot 
British, and the Guildhall has nothing to show 
but a few antiquities found beneath the Loyal 
Exchaiige. As fast as antiquities have been dis- 
covered in the city, they have been destroyed, or 
secured' by private persons. Lucky for science 
is it, that there are some individuals who caro for 
■what no one else values or protects. There 
is, however, an opportunity of removing the 
odium of the want which the City has of its early 
historic antiquities, as the extensive collections 
of Mr. Roach Smith are now to be secured. 
For twenty - five years has ho assiduously 
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watched over and preserved the various relics 
of Roman, Saxon, raid medieval antiqnites ex- 
humed wiebiu its boundary ; and his collection 
is unrivalled as a loo-d niiueuni either at home 
or abroad. Tho uiiaiumous voice of the press 
has stamped its value, and tho^«iiiimerous allu- 
sions made to it by writers ou history and 
antiquity, testify to its general importance. 
The city at present possesses a mayor fully alive 
to the value and importance of Art, and we hope 
to see London take the lead in establishing a 
civic museum w'hich should include Mr. Roach 
Siuiths collection, and the many other rarities 
which would be drawn towards it. 


THE ^ 

EXHIBITION OF PICTUEE3 BY THE 
BROTHERS CHALON, R.A., 

AT THE SOCIETY OE ARTS. 

OuE remarks concemlug the exhibiuon of 
the works of tlie late Mr. John J. Olirdoii, 
and Mr. Alfred E. Chabm, seem to have been 
wrongly understood by one or two corre- 
spondents, whose opinions are entitled to 
respect. Our protest against the demand 
of one shilling for admission, and sixpence 
for the catalogue, appUeil not to this par- 
ticular exhibition, but to any exhibition 
which the society institutes at its rooms, 
as, for instance, their late exhibitions of 
the works of Etty and of Itlulready. 
The society professes to be established for 
the encoui'agement of Art ; ” its purpose is, 
or ought to be, to render Art as extensively 
as possible a source of enjoyment and in- 
stnictlon : it is, or ought to be, a teacher of 
the masses ; and every iiiduceineut ought 
to be held out to “the many ” to visit any 
collection of works gathered togetiier there. 
We confess we onrseh^es paid eighteen-pence 
reluctantly: whether we received a sufficient 
I'eturii for the money is not the question. 
But it seems to ns d^ute certain that so ! 
long as this large amount is clenicaiided, so 
long wdll visitors to the Adelplii be few and 
far between, The demand is, in our view, 
utterly inexcusable — considered either as a 
point of duty or a matter of policy ; and we 
do not doubt that a larger revenue would 
be derived to the society by a charge of 
half the “accustomed fees.” We believe 
that even now, if this principle be adopted, a 
considerable number of persons will visit the 
collection furnished by the Brothers Chalon ; 
and the visit will not be witliSut its ample 
recompense. Among the landscapes of 
the deceased painter, there are many which 
possess some of the highest quaiilies of 
Art: — depth, tone, vigour, and character, 
— and which show an intense love and 
entliudastic study of nature. Such works 
are to be examined apart from an abundance 
of first thoughts and crude studies by which 
they are surrounded : and more than enough 
will be found to show tliat the artist was a 
man of genius, whose error Wcas one which 
at least demands respect — an indifference 
to or scorn of popularity : his was a love 
of Art for its own “exceeding great 
reward and a luxurious enjoyment 
of what is natural and truthfiiL His 
works, indeed, afford evidence of that cha- 
racter which all his friends and brother 
artists accord to him — exceeding amiability 
of disposition, and thorough goodness of 
heart. He has here his monument : we 
should approach it with respect and homage ; 
and not pass it by with indiffei'ence or 
neglect. On these walls bang the produce 
of a life of conscientious labour ; of earnest 
aspirations after excellence ; of fervent 
hopes as well as resolute efforts to do a.11 
things well 
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The collection consists of about one 
hundred and twenty pictures and sketches 
by the late J, J, Oluilon ; mingled with a 
large number of pictures and sketches by 
his brother, A. E. Clialon, who has been 
the fasliiouablepHnter of his age ; and, 
excellence^ the artist of ladies for a long 
lieriod. He has produced many works 
without labouring iu fetters— such as the 
admirable portrait of Rachel in this exhi- 
bition : and these sustain his fame high 
among_ the best painters uf the epoch. Mr. 
A. E. Chalon indeed achieved the popularity 
'which Ins brother either disdained to seek 
or failed to obtain. 

Hie exhibition is interesting chiefly as a 
tviiiute to the memory of Mr. J. J. Chalon. 
It is better than a written book : more in- 
structive than a long-drawn epitaph : and 
the brother has done justly and rightly — 
in his natural and holy pride — to submit 
to public view tliese large results of an in- 
diistrioiis and well-spent life ou the pai‘t of 
one of whom it may be indy said iu the 
words of the poet, Longfellow : — 

IIo is uofc dead : he*s but departed, — 

Tor the artist never dies ! ’* 

i. 

CORRESPONDENCE. 


FHADULENT “PROOFS’* FROM WORN PLATES. 
[The following letter has been transoiitted to us 
by Messrs. Day, the eminent copper-plate and 
litliogi’aphic printers. ^yG do not hesitate to 
publish it; Messrs, Bay have a right to speak ! 
for themselves. They will find but few to agree j 
with them as to the conclusions they draw ; it , 
is against every principle of common sense and 
justice, to contend that he who assists another I 
to commit a fraud does not participate in the i 
crime. The only question to bo determined is I 
whether they did, or did not believe, the thing i 
they printed was to be described and disposed 
of as the thing it was not — as purporting to bo of 
gi'eater value than what it actually was. Upon 
this principle tho die-sinker v.’ho engraves and 
stamps au imitation of the sovereign, to order, 
subjects himself to no complauit on tho part of 
him who takes a piece of bra^s iu lieu of his 
twenty good shillings. We know uofcbing of the 
parties whom Messrs. Day name ; wo cannot say 
if they are guilty or innocent. But it is quite 
clear that of many worn-out plates, impressions 
have been taken, •which have been sold as 
arthte proofs, Messrs. Day will nob, we think, 
defend tho practice of selling, however much 
they may be disposed to excuse that of printing, 
such plates under such circumstances 1 

No doubt, we shall be again and again called 
upon to notice this matter ; for the present, "we 
leave it where it is ; having sufficiently cautioned 
the public to beware when they go into a sale- 
room or look into a suspicious shop, inasmuch as 
by prints as well as by pictures they may be 
taken in. 

To the Editor of ‘‘ Tile Art-Jouhnal.” ’ 

Sir, — I take the liber fc'V of addressing you in re- | 
ferenco to a paragraph that appeaiud in yoin last 
number, ou the subject of the issue anil sale of 
spurious proofs from important plates by Landseer 
and Olliers. In tho course of your remarks upon 
the subject, you blame the printers with beiug the 
cause of such impressions being distributed, and 
intimate that the printer should refuse to work 
such copies from the plates. Yon promise in a 
future number to give the names of those printers 
who do not do such ivork, and yon remark that you 
would give the names of those who do such work, 
only that so doing might render you liable for 
action for hbel. It is very desh‘Ous,*’fir.st and fore- 
most, to release you from all fear of being pursued 
for libel, by at once voluntarily publishing the fact 
that wo do print India paper impressions from plates 
for publishers, and we bog most distinctly to deny 
that \Ye should Inwc any right to refuse to print 
such iinprossiou or impressions of any other quality 
that our customer the pubUsher might be pleased 
to order. It would bo absurd, nnlmsiness-like, and 
totally uiicallcd-for, for us to dictate to the owner 
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of tho property wliat style of impression lie slioiiia 
be at ifliert}^ to print. ‘And now, as to the cause of 
sncli impressions being allowed to get into cii'cnla- 
tion, I tnink, upon examination, you will find that 
tho wliole blame rests with those leading publishers 
who have sold some of their finest plates to those 
persons who are now issuing such cheap, and at the 
same time good, editions from them. As far as I 
am concerned, I only worh for one firm engaged in 
the business of buying fine plates from the original 
publishers, in order to supply an enormous market 
at perhaps one-sixth of the original publication 
prices. I print very largely for Messrs. Somers &: . 
Isaacs, of Honnsditeh, and 1 find the plates I hold 
for them bear the piililication of. and were bought 
from, the folloiving leading puolishors: — IMossrs. 
Henry Graves & Go., Horing & Eemiugton, Thomas 
M‘Lean, and E. Gambart & Co. Now I would 
most respectfully, but urgently, submit to you that 
if, as yon say, “ infamy attaches to anyone at all 
for supplying the general public with very cheap 
India and other impressions of really fine plates, it 
must attach, I should say, to the original publisher 
of the plates, who, if he really desired to protect 
thoroughly and efiectually his original sn])porters, 
would have destroyed the plates, or at all events 
have kept them in liis own hands. But if the pub- 
iisher soils his plates unconditionally, lie surrenders 
thereby tbe protection he ought to aftbrd his original 
subscribers; and I further presume that the man 
who pays a vei’Y large sum lor a plate, presuming 
there is no condition to the contrary at the time of 
purchasing, is at perfect liberty to issue to the 
public any description of impression he may choose 
to have worked ; and I would suggest that it is no 
more unfah to print an India proof and sell it at 
one-sixth of the original price. If injury is done 
to the holder of the original proofs, injury is done 
in exactly a proportionate degree to the holder of 
an original print. This fact seems to escape the 
notice of those who generally argue this question, 
hut to my mind there is no doubt iqjon the point. 

It wUl, I have no doubt, cause you very great 
astonishment to be told that in many cases much 
larger prices have been given for plates for the more 
extended market than the plates originally cost 
engraring. Nevertheless, those who pay these enor- 
mous prices for plates that have already had a large 
sale, sell tlie prints at from one-sixth to one-tenth 
the original publication price, and I pledge my 
word that the impressions thus sold are always as 
good as can bo got from the plates, and that tho 
paper also is of the best quality, and yet the trade 
is found profitable, for the public appreciate the 
boon and purchase enoimonsly these first-rate works 
of Art, because they are placed before them at prices 
they are enabled to afford. 

As it is very possible that tho position yon have 
taken in this matter may open up a wide field of 
discussion upon matters connected with Art-publi- 
cation, much needing reform, I will await another 
opportunity of sajnng a little in relation to such 
matters. Willx.vim Day. 

Gate Street,' Ltkcoln’s Inn "Pields, 

Jnhj I2ih. 


AET IN THE PEOTINCES. 


’W'oRCESim.^ — Tho committee of the Society of 
Ai'ts, recently established in 'Worcester, propose to 
open their second oxhibition in the present month : 
works of Art intended for the gallery will be received 
by Mr. J. Gris wick up to tho 4m inst., at No. 6, 
New Compton Street, Soho. We believe this to be 
a progressive institution, and well calculated to 
promote a love of Art in tho locality, wliich is 
wealthy, and therefore offers a good ‘‘market’^ for 
pietau’es. Among the pati'ons and supporters of the 
society are to he fonucl many influential names: 
Lords Northwiek and Ward aro included in the 
number, noblemen well known as picture buyers, 
NoiimcH.— The report of the last sessional year 
of theNoiuvieh School of Design, which terminated 
in June, has reached ns. This school, since it has 
been under the management of Mr. Claude Nurscy, 
has made great progress both in numbers and in 
the acquisition of such knowledge as is taught 
there, Tho pupils of both sexes in the central 
school amounted during the last year to 196; 
those in the out-door” schools to 915. The 
system of ostahlishin^ scholarships has been found 
to give great stimulus to the exertions of tho 
stuaents; the first seholarship of 20k g'iTcii hy Sir 
S. H. Peto, Bart., was awarded to Eobeit K. 
Havers, shawl designer ; the second, of 20k, given 
hy Edward ’Warner Esq., M.P. to George Easter, 
wood-carver ; tho third, of 15k, the gift of Sir S. 
Bignpld, M.P., has been postponed until tho re- 
opening of the school. 
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MINOR TOPICS OP THE MONTH. 


The Loud Mayor’s Dinner to the Hoyal 
Academy. — It is well known that Sir Francis 
Graham Moon, Hart., was for many years a 
publisher of engravings in the City, of which he 
is now chief magistrate : and that to Ids energy 
and enterprise the public are principally in- 
debted for the many fine works of Art that 
have been issued during the latter quarter of 
the present century. If Alderman Boydell was 
the first of Loudon citizens who made of Art a 
legitimate and honourable source of commerce, 
he was far surpassed by his successor, who has 
expended thousands where previously hundreds 
had sufficed to answer the expectations of the 
specuktor, and to meet the requirements of 
the public : and it is certain that the merit of 
Alderman Moon’s publications are in a like 
ratio as compared with those of Alderman 
Boydell, Perhaps indeed the former expended 
in the production of a single work — ‘‘ The Holy 
Land ” — as large an amount of capital as that 
employed by the latter during the whole of his 
career. It is to the honour of Sir Francis Moon, 
that although he quitted business comparatively 
early in life, and with a rightly earned fortune, 
he succeeded in obtaining the approval, and in 
very many cases the friendship, of the several 
artists who had cooperated with him, and to 
whose works he had given circulation. The 
li,st of his publications is not only very large : 
it contains the names of all the foremost painters 
and engravers of the age : and it is beyond 
question that the productions of his establish- 
ment in Threadneedle Street have been the main 
sources of honour which British Art receives 
from tbe other parts of the world. It was 
therefore to be expected that during his official 
year, as Lord Mayor of London, the artists, 
who owe him much and to whom he is in- 
debted for much, would he his honoured 
guests at the Mansion House. An invitation 
having been issued to the whole of the Boyal 
Academy, and the heads of tho other Art- 
institutions, together with the representatives of 
the several learned 'bodies of the metropolis, 
the dinner took place in the Egyptian Hall, on 
Saturday the 7 th of July. The guests numbered 
one hundred and ten : a few ladies were among 
them : the Lord Mayor and the Lady Mayoress 
being tho hosts : and the entertainment was on 
a scale of exceeding liberality. The occasion 
indeed was marked by ‘"all the honours,” in the 
City sense of the term, where profusion and 
expenditure are usually on a scale needlessly too 
lavish. The President of the Boyal Academy 
spoke for the artists, and was the only artist 
who did speak — a mistake, we humbly think — 
while other societies were represented, and the 
several branches of Art — sculpture, architecture, 
and engraving more especially — had their most 
distinguished professors there. The only toast, 
however, that demands particular comment was 
that of ‘"the Patrons of Art” wffiich called up 
Mr. Thomas Henry Hope, whom the Lord 
Mayor had previously lauded as one of those to 
whom Art was largely indebted. Mr. Hope, it 
ip true, is a gentleman of great wealth, and 
of corresponding influence : he has built a superb 
mansion in Pjccadilly, which as the werk of 
a French architect takes not a single leaf from 
the laurel crown of the architects of England : and 
we believe his palace-house is full of rare and 
costly objects of Art, few or none of wliich are 
productions of British artists. We have no 
right to complain of this ; but it seemed to us a 
bitter sarcosm to demand from him a reply ” 
when honours were asked for “ tbe Patrons of 
Art ” in tho presence of Mr, Bicknell, Mr. 
Bashall, Mr. Arden, and some half-a-dozen 
others, to say nothing of Mr. George Godwin, 
who has been mainly tbe instrument by which 
nearly a quarter of a million of pounds sterling 
has been distributed among the painters and 
engravers of England. This mistake ” (as we 
humbly contend it to be) was not, however, so 
apparent as in any way to disturb the harmony 
of the ovoniug. It will be long remembered 
by the assembled artists as a very gratifying 
honour and homage to their genius, on the part 
of one whose highest pride it is to acknowledge 


that to them he is mainly indebted for tbe 
position he occupies as chief magistrate of the 
first city of tlie woild. 

Her Majesty the Queen has given sittings 
to Mr. Joseph Durham, for a bust — or rather to 
enable him to complete a bust which he com- 
menced some time ago, and which her Majesty 
thus enables him to finish. This very gracious 
act will give no little satisfaction to the profes- 
sion, by whom tbe very great abilities of Mr. 
Durham have been long appreciated. He is a 
man of genius, and that of the highest order, 
to whom “ patronage ” has been slow in coming. 
Yet he is by no means unknown to the public ; 
his sleeping statue (one of the children of Martin 
Tapper), now in the Exhibition, is among the 
most charming and beautiful productions of its 
class; and his bust of "‘Jenny Lind” has ob- 
tained for the sculptor a world- wide renown. Ib 
is exceedingly gratifying to be able to announce 
tins gracious and graceful act on the part of Her 
Majesty. Those wlio are acquainted with the 
collections of pictures gathered by the Queen 
and Prince, are w^ell aware how many compara- 
tively “unknown. ’’artists have obtained patronage 
and derived benefit from these true “ patrons.’’ 
Mr, Durham, even now not of the unknown,” 
will certainly obtain a larger popularity and a 
more extended fame from the execution of this 
bust ; for of tbe issue we have not the remotest 
doubt. AYe feel assured ib will be classed among 
the happiest productions of modern art. 

The Services oe Miss Nightingale. — A cir- 
cular has been issued by Mrs. S. C. Hall, addressed 
to a few ladies of weight and influence — the pur- 
pose of which is to ascertain the public feeling 
with reference to the services of Miss Night- 
ingale, BO far as relates to the practicability of 
: recording the public estimation of them hy 
I establishing some institution which shall for 
I ever associate her name with that of the educa- 
tion of women to perform duties such as those 
undertaken and discharged by her and the 
excellent women associated with her. “We print 
a copy of this circular ; and, for the present, 
leave the subject to find its way : — 

“It is understood that the return of Miss 
Nightingale from her mission of love and 
mercy may be soon expected. Ib will no doubt 
occur to you that it is the especial duty of 
Englishwomen to record tlieir sense of her 
services to tho cause of her country and 
humanity. 

"‘Would it not be well, therefore, to devise some 
mode by which this may be done effectually '? 
Perhaps by establishing, to her honour and that 
of her associates, an institution in wliich w'omen 
may be wisely educated, and properly qualified 
to undertake duties such as those which these 
admirable women have, so worthily, and at so 
much self-sacrifice, discharged. 

“I am anxious to consult a few, by whoso 
opinions I desire to be guided, as to the prac- 
ticab.lity of a movement having this object in 
view, and I venture to iutreat your counsel and 
co-operation in reference to it. A. M. Hall.” 

“ Mrs. S. C. Hall, 

21, Ashley Pi.aoe, 

Victoria SriiBET, 

Belgravia.” 

At present we merely do what Mrs. Hall has 
done : — hint that it is unquestionably the duty 
of the women of England to honour the woman 
by whom they have been represented among 
the sick, the wounded, and the dying at the 
seat of war. Those who agree with Mrs, Hall, 
and desire to aid such a movement, will probably 
communicate with her. In all such cases, some 
one must begin : Mrs. Hall has, we are sure, no 
desire bub this — that tbe work shall be done. 

The Soiree op the Potal Academy will 
take place, as heretofore, at the close of the 
exhibition : we believe the day fixed upon is 
the first of August. Ib is the only occasion of 
the year when artists generally are enabled to 
meet men of science and letters ; and we trust 
proper steps will have been taken to invito 
many wdioso society may be considered meful 
as well as agreeable. “VVe have always regretted 
that the President of the Boyal Academy does 
nob imitate the examples of several other heads 
of learned bodies, by giving “receptions” 
during the London season : tho one however is 
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somefcliing gaincdj and we trust it will bo 
entirely Batisfactory to tlie bosts as well as 
to the guests. 

The Fouged Picture oe E. 51. Wjhid. — 
This subject is about to be canvassed in a court 
of law — au action having been brouglit, in which 
Mr. Gambart (the publisher) is plaiiitifi’, and 5Ir, 
Criswick (tlie fraine-makor) is defendant. The 
pluintifi seeks to recover from the defendant the 
sum of 275 ^. ; the claim arising under tlie fol- 
lowing circumstances. Mr. Criswick, it appears, 
purchased the picture (which purported to be an 
original and a replica by 5Ir. E. M. "Ward) from 
5Ir. Melton, or Messrs. 5Ieltoii and Clark (con- 
cerning their share in the transaction at its 
commencement it is needless here to remark) ; 
5Ir. Criswick subsequently sold it to 5Ir- Gam- 
bart, for 125Z.; who again sold it to 5Ir. Lloyd, 
for 150/.; who again sold it to Mr. Isaacs of 
Liverpool, for 200/.; who again sold it to a 
private gentleman for 275/. Upon the discovery 
of its being a copy, the owner claimed and 
received back 275/. from Mr. Isaacs, who claimed 
and received back 275/. from Mr. Lloyd, who 
claimed and received liack 275/. from 51 r. Gam- 
bnrfe. 5Ir. Gambart demanded from ^Ir. Cris- 
wick the same sum — i, e„ 275/., which ^Ir. 
Criswick refused to pay, offering to pay back 
the sum actually received by him—/, e., 125/., 
and no more. The case, therefore, is to go to a 
jury, and no doubt there will be some pleasant 
occupation for “gentlemen of the long robe,” 
a strong “bar ” being retained on both sides. At 
present Mr. 5Ielton escapes “ scot free the 
onus of an action against that person will lie 
with Mr. Criswick — and Mr. Criswick must 
bring it in self-defence;. for no doubt berates 
his character as of more value than his money. 
5Ye shall see ! 

Mr. Chadwick, in a printed report concerning 
the Female Government School of Art, has the 
follow’ing passage : — “ The females have been so 
far advanced in mental power and influence as 
to have been lost to the service by matrimonial 
engagements obtained with exceeding rapidity. 
To avo’d these losses, plainer candidates were 
selected for training, but they, too, have obtained 
preference as wives to a perplexing extent.” 
This note has not the I'ecommendation of good 
taste, and ought not to have appeared in a 
serious report. If pupils have been selected 
because they are ugly, and have been, on that 
account, preferred over those who are good 
looking, iliG selection is against propriety and 
justice, We can hardly believe that 51 r. 
Chadwick means anything bub a joke ; it is a 
poor joke however and exceedingly unbecoming : 
it may have made, and certainly has made, 
a very “funny” paragraph for newspapers : but 
thus to point out the Female Government 
School of Design as a place where there is 
a premium on ugliness is neither seemly nor 
wise. We can see no great difference between 
assniling the character’s and stigmatising the 
countenances of young ladies who are pupils of 
this school : and would at all events recommend 
5'Ir. Chadwick to abstain from visiting it until 
the present “plain candidates” have gone off 
somewhere — though not to husbands. 

The Art-Union of London, — This society 
has issued a notice tliat it is their intention 
“ that every member who shall have subscribed 
for ten consecutive years, ending with the year 
1856, and shall not have gained a prize of any 
kind in that period, shall be entitled to one 
of the porcelain busts of Clytie.” This is 
perhaps wise. It will operate as a compensation 
to those — and they are mnny^wdio have been 
ten times disappointed. We hope it will not be 
the only “new law” of the society. It is quite 
clear that their larger prize-holde)’S are almost 
invariably obliged to be content with inferior 
w’orks, merely because all works of a better 
order have been “sold” previous to their ob- 
taining the power of choice. Usually indeed, 
choice there is none, except “ Hobson s.” We can 
speak from personal experience. A few weeks 
ago, we were requested by a gentleman residing 
at a distance to select for him from the Royal 
Academy, a picture of the value of 150/, to 
which he was entitled as oi;ie of the prize-gainers 
to that amount. Wo found it impossible to 
obtain any picture of merit, of that price or 

near it: in the list w'e made of sixteen works 
we considered po.sSibly unpurebased, fourteen 
bad been acquired previo’usiy. 5Ve w'ore there- 
fore compelled to purchase one of the value 
of 100 guineas, allowing the 45/. to revert to the 
society. Surely, this is an evil for which there 
niight be a remedy. Wo see no objection 
whatever, under such circumstance, to the prize- 
holder postponing his choice to the year en- 
suing. Such an ari*angemenb might certainly 
lead to an evil ; the prize-holder might make a 
job of bis privilege, if the choice rested entirely 
with him : but the society itself should deter- 
mine in such cases, and so afford proper 
protection to all parties. 

The National Statues. — Ifc will cause a very 
general feeling of depression — amomi ting, indeed, 
almost to despair — to learn that the tw(\ great 
national statues about to be erected at Scutari 
and iu St. Paul’s, the former iu memory of our 
dead soldiers, the latter to that of the great 
soldier of the age, are to be executed by the 
Baron 5Iavochebti. We have no thought of 
slighting the repute of that gentleman : his 
powers as an artist are unquestionably of a high 
order: but it is quite as certain that these 
powers are surpassed by those of several British 
sculptors — Baily, Slacdowell, Foley, Oalder 
5rarshall, Bell, and, ifc may be, one or two more. 
There might be a question as to their capabilities 
to produce a grand equestrian statue, such as 
that famous production of the Baron’s which 
perhaps has not been excelled iu modern 
Europe. Even this, however, is doubtful; for 
ability can never be tested without opportunity: 
and ifc yet remains to be seen whether the 
equestrian statue of Lord Hardiuge, now in the 
studio of 5Ir, Foley, will not vie with the work 
referred to. Bat the contemplated statues are 
not of this order. Of that for Scutari we at 
present know notliing ; but ifc is clear that the 
monument to the great duke for Sb. Paul’s mmt 
be of a kind especially suited to the genius of 
either of the British sculptors we have named — 
and few who have seen the three statues of 
Hampden, Clarendon, and Falkland, will hesi- 
tate to believe that the task might Lave been 
safely entrusted to either of the three artists 
w’ho produced them. But while we unhesitat- 
ingly affirm — and believe that our opinion will 
be confirmed by all the artists of Europe — that 
seveml of our sculptors ai’e superior to their 
rival, 51. 5Iarochetti, we respectfully contend, 
that, if the fact w’ere otherwise, our national 
boons to sculptors should nob be given to a 
foreigner. Under circumstances of such heavy 
discouragement, how is ifc possible thafc the arfc 
can flourish iu Eagland'l Occasions for its pro- 
motion are sadly too limited. It is hut rarely a 
sculptor has “a chance” of producing a great 
work. We have so often commented upon this 
topic, thafc ifc is needless to re^rfc to ifc now. 
The sculptor’s difficulties are many; his encou- 
ragements rare ; and his successes, consequently, 
few. Ifc is the duty of government to make 
them for him, and nofc to withhold them from 
him when they do occur. We know thafc patron- 
age abundantly blesses the Baron 5Iarochetfci ; . 
and we know also that the sculptor of “ Eve,” 
and a dozen other w'orks that may he classed 
with the finest productions of the antique, is 
without a commission — except for busts ; surely 
such things ought not to be. 

Her Majesty’s new Yacht, The Yictorta 
AND Albert,” is now finished, and will probably 
be first used for the conveyance of Her 5'Injesty 
and his Royal Highness Prince A.lberfc. the 
Prince of Wales, and the Princess Royal, to 
Boulogne! (or Osfcend) en route for Paris, on a 
visit to the Emperor and Empress of the French. 
She is a roomy, light, and elegant vessel, and 
does infinite credit to the designers and builders; 
the quiet and neat elegance of her internal ar- 
rangements, and the good taste displayed in the 
decorations and fifcting-up of this vessel, leave 
nothing to be wished for. Great credit and 
praise are due for the excellence and beauty of 
the maple- wood fittings and relievo leather deco- 
mtions in the corriice-i, &c,, for which we ai’e in- 
debted to the taste of the Hon. Capt. Denman, 
Mr. A. Walker, 5tt>ssrs. Wakeliug, and to Mr. F. 
Leake, who has made now designs and models for 
the corniceSj &c., and produced them iu their 

beautiful relievo leathers, enriched with gilding. 

On their being submitted to Hiu' Majesty and 
his Royal Highness the Prince, they expressed 
themselves especially pleased with the union of 
the emblems of England and France as a fitting 
decoration for their yacht on her first trip to 
France on tlie mission of union already ratified 
by the jieople, the navies, and armies of both, 
countries, — and long may it continue. 

Ornithology. — We have had an opportunity 
of inspecting, at No. 57, Pall 5I:ill, where ifc is 
exhibited, a unique collection of ornithological 
specimens, constituting a museum, containing 
almost every variety of birds, and consequently 
amounting iu number to some thousands. All 
the birds are adults, and in the finest plumage ; 
but what strikes the visitor beyond all else is 
the very superior manner in whicli they have 
been preserved. In not one instance can be 
seen the slightest blemish. The hues of the 
plumage are most brilliant, and the set of the 
wings perfectly natural. Of this collection we 
cannot apeak too highly. It should be visited 
by all naturalists. 

Yiews in the Crimea. — There are now being 
exhibited, abtlessrs. Day’s, Gate-street, Lincoln’s- 
Inn-Fields, a series of drawings, fifty-two in 
number, by Carlo Bassoli, au artisfc, who lived 
some time in the Crimea, under the immediate 
patronage of Prince Woronzoff, when Governor- 
General of New Russia, Bessarabia, and the 
Crimea. It may therefore bo supposed that as 
the opportunities offered in such a position 
would be unusually favourable, that these views 
are strictly accurate. Among the most strikingly 
beautiful are “The Entrance to Sebastopol from 
the Sea,” “ Fort St. Nicholas seen from Fort 
Alexander,” “ General View of Sebastopol from 
the Tower dTncendie, in the centre of the 
town,” “Remains of Genoese Forts at Inker- 
man,” “Prince Woronzofl’s Psilace at Alupka,” &c. 

The drawings are executed in body colour, with 
great sweetness and delicacy. The series is 
intended for publication, and it will be very 
complete, as showing the Crimea before the 
commencement of the war. 

5Iademoiselle Rosa Bonheur. — On the even- 
ing of the 17th of June, a select pai’ty of distin- 
guished artists and amateurs, among whom w’ere 
the 5Iarchiones3 of Waterford, Earl Grey, the 
President, and several memberB, of the lioyal 
Academy, assembled, by invitation of the com- 
mittee of the French Exhibition, to meet 5Iade- 
moiselle Rosa Bonheur at the gallery in Pall- 
Mall, whither her great picture of “ The Horse 

Fair” bad preceded her a few days. Of the lady 
artist herself, who now deservedly takes her 
place among the very fii'sfc paintei's of any age 
in her peculiar department, all that need be said 
in the way of her personal appearance is, thafc 
she is quite petite in size ; her features are regular, 
very agreeable, and sparkling with intelligence. 

Her large picture W'ould he a wonderful work 
for any painter ; but as the production of a female 
ifc is marvellous in conception and execution : 
one has only to imagine a group of ten or a 
dozen powerful Flemish horses “ fci’Ofcfced out ” j 

in every possible variety of action, some of them i 

led by men as powerful and wild-looking as ' 

themselves, and he will then have some idea of 
the composition of this picture. The drawing j 

of the horses and their action is admirable ; ! 

one especially, to the left of the spectator, is | 

foreshortened with extraordinary success. The j 

colouring of the animals is rich and brilliant, 
and is managed so as to produce the most 
striking effect. 5Iademolaelle Bonheur’s stay in 
Loudon w’as only for a few days ; she left it, we 
understand, to start at once to seek new subjects 
for her pencil among the Pyrenees. 

Testimonial to an Artist. — The committee 
of the Exeter Training College for Schoolmasters 
have just presented 5Ir. Gendall, of Exeter, 
with a handsome piece of plate, to mark their 
sense of his gratuitous services to the students 
of the college, Mr. Gendall having, during 
several mouths, given them instruction in 
various branches of drawing, fee., the result 
being that no fewer than sixteen prizes were 
awarded to his punils by the examiners from 
the Department of Practical Art in Loudon. 

The Newspapers of the past month announce 
the deaths of two well-known artists ; one, 5Ir, 
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E. ATillianis, senior, the ki-idscape-paintor, -wlio 
died at nn advanced ap at residence, 
Cnstlenaii Villas, Earnes, iu ilie fall possession 
of all his artistic povs^ers, almost to the last, 
evidence of which is seen iu the three pictures 
exhibited by him at the Royal Academy during: 
the present season. Mr. ’Williams was the 
father of several clever artists, sotno of whom 
are hnown under their proper names, and others 
bear the 'jioms de guerre respectively of Bod- 
dington, Sidney Percy, and, vre believe, A. 
Gilbert, and Montague. Mr. C. Brocky is the 
other painter whose death, on the Sth ultimo, 
was recorded: his figure subjects were always 
of a pleasing character, and frequently they 
showed qualities of Art approaching to an cle- 
vated order. 

The Society op Noyiomagus. — This Society, 
which consists of a limited number of Fellows 
of the Society of Antiquaries, had their anni- 
versary meeting at Guildford on the 30th of 
July. Its meetings are rather of a social than 
a philosophic character : nevertheless, upon all 
occasions of assemblage the members are bound 
to bear in mind that information maybe derived 
from enjoyment, and that the truest pleasure is 
that of which knowledge is the fruit. The 
party visited the ancient houses of Sutton and 
Losely, the venerable remains of St. Catherine’s 
Chapel, the Homan Gamp on Farley Heath, and 
other places of local or general interest : among 
the guests was the venerable John Britton. 

Mji. Caldeh Marshall, R.A.,the distinguished 
sculptor, dui’ing a recent visit to his native city, 
Edinburgh, was entertained at dinner by his 
brother artists and his fellow citizens. They 
are, as they may rightly be, proud of the high 
reputation the sculptor has acquired, and of 
the honour he has thus conferred upon the 
country whence has issued so many great men. 

Lord Ward’s fine collection of pictures by the 
old masters is now open to the view of the 
public, his lordship having, with a liberality 
most creditable to him, placed it in the 
Egyptian Hall, Piccadilly, for this purpose ; the 
exhibition is perfectly free, nothing more being 
required from the visitor than to enter his name 
in a book wheu he enters. 

The Statue op the late Sir Robert Peel, 
by Mr. Behnes, has been erected iu its place of 
destination, at the west end of Cheap.side. lb 
stands on a plain granite pedestal, and lias an 
imposing effect. 

The Lord 1\1atoe’s Visit to Paths is to be 
commemorated by Art. We learn from tho 
Literary Gazette that French artist of repute 
has been requested by M. Delangle, in tho name 
of the Municipal Commission of Paris, to paint 
a picture of the banquet offered on the 9th ult. 
to tho Lord Mayor and the members of tho 
corporation accompanying him. The scene of 
the occasion was the Galerie des F^tes, the 
noblest banqueting-room, perhaps, in Europe.” 

hlAPS OP THE War. — The activity of our 
geographers keeps pace w'ith the important 
events that are daily taking place in the East. 
Mr. Wyld has just published a new edition of his 
large map of “ Sevastopol, and positions of the 
Ptussian armies to Baktehi-Serai;” another of the 
country between Anapa and Caffi, including 
Kertch and Arabat ; another of the Sea of Azov, 
with the surrounding shores ; and a small one, 
from sketches by Lieut.-Col. Vaughan, of the 
Mamelon and new Russinii defences, with the 
siege works of tho allies. These maps should be 
well studied by those desirous of becoming 
acquainted with the positions held by the 
hostile parties; they are very clearly engraved. 
Mr. Stanford has also brought out now editions 
of his “ Bird’s-eye view of the Seat of War in the 
Crimea,” a Inrge map cai'efully coloured ; one of 

Sebastopol and the surrounding country,” with 
the positions of the Allies and their opponents 
up to June; and one of the Sea of Azov, com- 
piled from English, French, and Russian docu- 
ments: these maps will also be found worthy of 
refeonce and study hy all— and who is not ? — 
desirous of bracing the course of the war. 

The French Exhibition Catalogue —Mr. 
Pierce, of Jermyn Street, is the manufacturer of 
the Stove engraved in oui« last Part as the work 
of Mr. Pearce, 
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Ox Schools op Indu.stri:. T^y Chryite Brady, 
Jl.R.I.A. Published by Hodges & S.mitii, 
Huhlin, 

This paraphlqt contains the suhstauce of a paper 
recently rend before the Rnyid Biibliii Societ}". 
Mr. Brady offers no new suggestions with reference 
to schools of industry, nor are such required ; all 
that is wanted is to impress the public mind with 
tho importance of carrying out the systems which 
have hitherto been promulgated, and ibimd to work 
well Avlion put into practice. In his lecture he 
reminds his audience of the course of instruction 
pursued in some of the continental schools, where 
tlie pupils attend classes in that particular branch 
of trade which they purpose to follow : and this 
seems to ho the point to which he wishes especially 
to dirt'ct the attention of those concerned in tho 
management of industiial schools. The inamifac- 
tures of Ireland he admits to he at a very luw chh, 
and although the industrial schools recently estab- 
lished there are doing much to remedy the evils 
arising from centuries of neglect and indifference, 
and the schools instituted hy tho Board of Educa- 
tion are doing still more for the country hy combin- 
ing literary teaching with industiial training, it will 
require no ordinary effort on the part of tho friends 
of Ireland to raise her to something like a level, in 
the inanufaetiiring arts, with the sister kingdoms. 
What Ireland wants at present, to quote from one 
of liis Irish correspondents, is “skilled labour of 
the ordinary^ kind ; Ireland is not yet ready for 
talent in design.” Mr. Brady in a few words sums 
up the whole matter as it regards liis country : — 
“We possess abundance of natural means of pro- 
gress, abundance of raw materials, and wo arc mi- 
cleniably gifted with one raw’ material peculiarly 
characteristic of Ireland, and capable of unlimited 
development, and that is, intelligence. 

“Now this abundance of raw material, and 
abundance of natural ability, want practical appli- 
cation. We requii’O to be taught skilful industry 
in converting our resources into valuable produc- 
tions ; wo lack instmetion in dhccting oiu- natimal 
intolligouce to a useful purpose. 

“ There is a baneful feeling permeating every 
rank in the social scale in this country, which fetters 
the exertions and imdormines the round atious of 
indiistiy ; and that is — ^a dependence upon others, 
a seeking for extraneous assistance.” 

May not, we would ask, half the social evils and 
miseries of Ireland he traced to the absence of a 
self-relying feeling, and fo a si)irit which, instead 
of working out its own independence, is continually 
ciyiug out, “ Come over and help us ” 


Glaucus; or, the Wonders op the Shore. By 
Cn^ARLES Kingsley. Published by Mac- 
millan & Co., Cambridge. 

Wo cannot toll why Mr. Kingsley should omit 
the ‘ ‘ Bov. ’ and announce himself as plain ‘ ‘ Cliarlo.s 
ICiugsley,” on the title-pago of this book, for its 
contents woxdd do honour to any churchman, and 
add, pcrha])s, the freshest loaf to the author’s 
chaplet. We^iave never enjoyed a sca-sidc book 
so much : it has gone fortlixvitli us in the morning, 
and reposed beneath our pillow at night ; wo have 
read it to ourselves, silently, and to those we love, 
aloud ; we have charmed away headaches, and 
caused even tho heavy heartaches of this grief-laden 
season to be forgotten, hy repeating the “bits” and 
“snatches” with whichThe little volume abounds 
— “ bits ” of nature and of loiowlcdge— “ snatches ” 
of poetry and sunshine— that illmnme page after 
page with the full-heartedness that Mr. Kingsley 
throws into his subjects. As to ourselves, we have 
determined on an “aquarium;” but diu’ing our 
xi&it to tho sea -side this autumn, if we do tumble 
off the rocks while seeking tho “ actinhe,” with 
which, “ imdqr the sea” (water), wo mean to make 
ourselves a ‘ ‘ living flower ” garden, we must blame, 
even while we thank, the author of “ The Wonders 
of the Shore.” 


A Sabb.ith at Hosie. Published by Arthur 
Hall, Virtue, & Co., Londo]i. 

As the author has not placed her name on the title- 
page, wc will not mention it, although it is un- 
doubtedly the most sanctified of her works, and wOl 
long find its place where she desired it should he. 
We quote a few Hues from the introduction, 
aasmdug our readers that we have never taken uj> 
a volume more richly fulfilling its intention. 

“A short pious book, such as may lie on tho 
coverlet of a sick man’s bed, within roach of his 
weak hand ; or on the window-seat, beside a de- 
crepit woman’s easy chair; or on the table, to he 
taken up and laid down hy the daughter or wife 
who smoothes the pillow, and xvaiches the mome 7 U 


for giving the cordial; oi'hytho nurse, with her 
foot on the rocker of tho cradle ; or by tho solo 
guardian of the lone dwelling, while all the other 
members of tho family are in the Lord’s house 
keeping holyday ; — is what is here intended.” 

We anticipate a large circulation amongst the 
Christian public for tliis volume, and hope that 
soon it will come forth in a cheap form, so as to 
rest beside the Bible in every cottage tlu-oiigh the 
Queen’s dominions. 


The Skylarr. Written hy James Hogg. Com- 
posed hy Lady Cotton SnEPPARD. Published 
hy _Boo.SEvr & Sons, London. 

The object for which this song is published is, as 
none of our reader-s, we believe, will he inclined to 
deny, a sufficient apology for a departure from our 
usual course in noticing it. It is published “for 
the benefit of the Koyal Asylum of St. Ann’s 
Society, towards a special election of the chUdreu of 
officers who have fallen at Alma, Balaclava, and 
Inkorman, who may unfortunately become appli- 
cants.” The Etti’ick Shepherd’s words are set 
to a very simple and pleasing melody, in a key and 
a compass of notes which any young lady’s voice 
may command : it is an exceedingly pretty drawing- 
room song. 


The Emigrant’s Lost Son : on, Life Alone 

IN THE Forest. Edited hy G. H. ’\^Lvll. 

Published hy G. Eoutledqe & Co., London. 
This talc relates tho adventures of a young lad 
who, having accidentally separated liimself from 
his family a party of emigrants, in a vast forest 
of Guiana is left for several yeai's to meet liis Lite 
as he best may. It is not a Eobinson Crusoe kind 
of story, nor one of “ hair-breadth escapes in flood 
and field,” hut rather an introduction to tho 
natural history of the country ; the narrative is 
interesting, and written in a sound, healthy spirit, 
calculated to improve the heart and the mind of 
the 3 nung reader. We half suspect Mr. Wall’s 
labours have gone beyond the more editing and a 
well- written introduction, but if not, ho has done 
the work of preparation for the press ino.st carefully 
and judiciously. 


Ee collections, Political, Literary, Dramatic 

AND Ml.SCELLANEOUa OP THE LAST HaLP 

Centxtry. By the Eev. J. Eiciiard.son, L.L.B. 

2 Yols. Printed for the Author, hy Savill & 

Edwards, Loudon. 

!Mr. Eicharclson’s career has not hocu altogether in 
unison with his sacred vocation, but this may have 
been the result of circumstances rather than choice. 
Connected for more than a quarter of a century with 
the “leading journal of Europe,” and for a still 
longer period with some one or other of the public 
press, he may be said, to use his own expression, “ to 
havo been in contact with all sorts of men.” His 
“ experiences” of some of these gentlemen are cer- 
tainly very curious ; manager.'^, actors and actresses, 
prize-fighters and coachmen, felons, and smugglers, 
peers and “parliament men,^’ heads of colleges 
and collogo chums, editors and aeronauts, exm 
mxdtk edik^ are tho heroes of these pages, which 
will amuse, if they do not edify, a certain class of 
readers: our own estimate of the excellence and 
worth of human nature has not been increased by 
the perusal of these “recollections;” hut a man 
who mixes much with the world — wc do not mean 
the fashionable, hut the world at largo,— as !Mr. 
Eichardson has done, must necessarily ho somctime.s 
found in strange companionship. 


Handbook op Dorking. With numerous Illus- 
trations on Wood and Steel, Published hy J, 
Eowe, Dorking : G. Willis, Loudon. 

Within a radius of one hundred miles from the 
metropolis, is scarcely to be found a prettier and 
more picturesque locality than the noighhourhood 
of Dorking : wo would recommend some of our 
landscape-painters to run down this sketching 
scqson, with this giiido-hoolv in their hands, which 
will point out to them where they may meet with 
some of the most charming “bits” of scenery. 
There is here ahnnclant material fur the pencil. 


Quintus Horatius Flaccus, Published by Bell 
& Daldy, London. 

"We would have given, years ago, even out of onr 
Hrnitod supply of pocket-money, a round sum for 
this edition of Horace ; ho was always a great 
favourite of onrs, though he occasionally gave us 
no little trouble to put him into decent English. 
This is the edition known as Macleano’s, with 
numerous engravings from designs by Mr. T. D. 
Scott, illustrative of some of the images which 
Horace, like many ancient poets, drew from works 
of Art. 
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SCTJLPTUHE AT THE BEAUX ABTS, 



OT the least interesting 
feature in the display 
of modern Art in the 
Beaux Arts building 
in Paris is the frater- 
nity there existing of 
sculpture and painting. 
The statues, arranged 
as many of them are, 
at architectural points 
throughout the interior, add a 
. steadfastness and solidity to the 
character of the exhibition, and 
present a happy variety to the 
long rows of vigorous, glittering, 
and delicate pictures. The former 
Art gains in purity by the con- 
trast with the gorgeous and varied 
hues of the latter, which, in turn, 
is enhanced in richness by the 
other’s monochrome unity. That this is the 
most advantageous mode of arranging sculp- 
ture, per 56 , we do not hold ; but — short of a 
tlioroughly studied aiTangement of works of 
this Art, with every advantage of means, as 
regards ample space and precise adaptation 
of light and surrounding colour (of which 
we know not a perfect instance anywhere ) — 
this intermingling of the two Arts is one of 
the best principles that can be acted on, 
and it would be well if our Royal Academy 
would turn its attention towards placing 
some of the lighter works of marble, in tbeir 
annual exhibition, in the centre of the larger 
of their painting apartments, instead of doo m- 
ing, year after year, in spite of out-door re- 
monstrances and in-door convictions, the 
noble and enduring Art of seul j)ture to a dun- 
geon which is a disgrace to the institution ! 

Much may be suggested to the lover 
of the decorative effects of sculptvtre by 
attention to its present display in the Beaux 
Arts, some beneficial results of which, we 
hope, may be brought to bear in this country. 
There is not much to be actually copied 
ill regard to arrangement in the Beaux 
Arts, but there are the germs of much im- 
provement. Perfection is not to be expected 
in a building improvised with almost the 
rapidity of a tent. The Fine Arts are little 
more than bivouacking at present in the 
Alice Montaigne. 

A prominent feature of the present noble 
international Exhibition of Fine Arts in 
Paris, is the opportunity it affords to view, 
within short compass, the artistic merits of 
all countries ; and this applies to sculpture, 
nearly as much as to the sister Art. ^ As in 
special national exhibitions we are inclined 
to contrast the efforts of individual artists, 
the display of modern sculpture in the Beaux 
Arts is on so large a scale that compai'ison 
naturally takes a wider range, and regards 
the various national and other styles rather 


than the separate w’orks of individuals. 
This view presents itself to every observer 
as he roams in succession through the seve- 
ral apartments dedicated to French, Roman, 
Milanese, Prussian, German, Belgian, and 
British Art. The short space we have at 
present will naturally confine the brief ob- 
servations we offer within these bounds, and 
will supersede allusion to individual artists, 
except in as far as they characterise a style 
or a nation. We would here remark that 
styles, though frequently national, and so to 
be characterised as the Greek school,” the 
Roman school,” are by no means thus per- 
fectly expressed ; that there are many excep- 
tions, especially in modem times, in which 
every day increases the amount of inter- 
course and interchange of mind, feeling, and 
knowledge. Thus, in many cases, you may 
find the influence of an individual genius, or 
of a school, wandering far beyond its own 
country, and shooting up offsets as novelties 
in other spots where its novelty is only that 
of place, and not of fact, while in other cases 
national bias seems to have bent to her will 
a power of Art not originally of the phase 
it presents. All new lights as regards styles 
of Art are to be hailed as adding more to 
the common stock of reflected rays, for 
all are good that spring direct from Katnre, 
which produce beauty, and do not abuse 
their powers by making “ the worse appear 
the better pai't.” 

Something of the thought expressed by 
these last words cannot but arise when we 
contemplate many of modern French works 
of sculptui'e, more particularly of what may 
'be called the school of Pradier. This re- 
markable artist has been removed by death 
since the Exhibition of 1851, in which he 
was but very inadequately represented by 
the works of his it contained. Being how- 
ever considered the greatest of tlieir sculp- 
tors, he on that account received one of the 
scantily-given Council Medals for sculpture 
at that time, instead of the* author of the 
“ Premier Bergeau,” or the group of Eve 
and her Children,” which has now de- 
servedly achieved an European reputation, 
and was superior to any of the works of 
Pradier shown on that occasion. 

Xeither of the two great exhibitions, viz., 
that of 1851, or the present one in Paris, 
have thus adequately illustrated the genius 
of this artist, for the regulation that the 
works of living artists alone should be ad- 
missible into the present one in Paris, has 
debarred the lover of sculpt iil’e from the 
sight on this second occasion of a suitable 
collection of his statues. This is the more to 
be regretted as there appears to be no place 
in Paris where a full collection of his larger 
works is to he seen, although the shops of 
decorative formative Art teem with his 
statuettes, (We are here glad to be able to 
point to an individual Aji't-fact in our own 
country to set against the many in which 
we are at disadvantage iu comparison with ' 
the French, in that better fortune has 
occurred to works of our revered Flaxman, 
which have found a home at the University 
of London.) As regards the larger works of 
Pradier, with the exception of two or three 
life-sized statues iu the Louvre, a few in 
other collections, and sevei’al public statues, 
one would have to traverse the cities and 
public places throughout France to gain a 
suitable conception of the works of this 
most prolific artist, who appears to have 
had a facility with his modelling-tool and 
chisel equal to Rubens with liis brush. 

Perhaps there may be other points in 
which he resembled the great Peter Paul, 
for his imagination wandered more freely 
in the isles of Circe and Calypso than in 
purer regions ; yet not the less (but, truth 


to say, the more for this) were his works 
appreciated in gay Fi'ance, A new statuette 
by Pradier was an attraction to crowds of 
the fashionable, and the fair Parisian dames 
would hang enraptured over a new Bac- 
chante wreathing her lithe form under the 
united influence of coquetry and wine, with 
a delight that would liardly be expressed 
here, except for a new invention in the 
toilette ! Pradier was the modern Ana- 
creon, or Ovid, of sculpture, and, as respects 
originality, has gi*eater claims, in the lighter 
moods of the Art, than Canova liimself' who 
in some respects, especially of execution, 
was a kindred spirit. But Cauova’s Art, 
gi'eat as his powers were, was in some 
degree a weaker, more decorated, and some- 
what affected version of a Greek original — 
a sort of Pope’s Homer — while Pradier’s 
works were more solely concocted between 
French nature and himself 

In French Sculpture ( much as from 
time to time it has modified its character 
and changed its mode of execution) there 
has always been present an ornamental 
character, a looking at the human form in 
a decorative point of view, and this has 
ever been kept alive by the large public 
use made in Paris of statues and groups for 
this purpose. Contour of line is one of the 
first essentials for decorative works, and the 
various styles of architecture that have 
prevailed in Paris, having chiefly been of the 
florid kind, a similar character has been 
much impressed on the national sculpture, 
which has thus been turned towards many 
subjects that we deem (in our purism, may- 
hap) not suitably admissible in Art, as it 
cannot but be allowed that such yield with 
the most facility the more exquisite combina- 
tions of contours and lines. Etty’s subjects 
were dictated by his love of colour, Pradier’s, 
maybe, greatly by his love for beautiful 
and varied lines, and graceful convolutions. 

But although the actual work of this 
sculptor’s hands finds no place in the present 
exhibition, the stamp of liis art is visible 
throughout a large portion of the French 
works there displayed ; and it may be noticed, 
as usual iu such cases, that, in studying and 
refashioning the elements of his type and 
idol, the neophyte has not imfrequently re- 
tained the coarser grains, while the finer 
have slipped through and escaped. Thus it 
cannot he gainsaid that a large poriion 
of the works of modern French sculp- 
ture is not addressed to tlie higher emotions. 
As strong expression” is said to be made 
by strong impression ” so you cannot help 
recognising what was the tone of the artist’s 
thoughts when he was producing his work. 
Sculpture should never raise a blush, — and 
nothing is purer than a nude marble 
female statue if purely thought, but there 
are not a few of the modern French works 
of sculpture iu the Beaux Arts to which you 
would more thau hesitate to introduce a 
pure English girl. And this does much 
mischief to Art in our eyes, for inasmuch 
as such unattired statues (objectionable as 
regards feeling ) exist — the really pure 
ones become undeservedly mixed up in the 
same category, merely because they are 
nude, although in truth as far removed, iu 
essence, as light from darkness. Thus by far 
the most exquisite, and purest— we hold,^o7ieu 
purely treated ^ — subject in Art, viz., the nude 
female figure, becomes, in some sort, to be 
tabooed, and sculpture is banished from her 
most refined region of executive excellence. 

It has been said that “nothing is wi’ong 
in Paris but what is ungraceful,” and on 
this saying, whether true or false, a large 
portion of the works of the school of Pradier 
are a commentary. The shops of ohjets 
d^a)% in the Palais Boyale, the passages. 
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and the Boulevards, swarm -with little 
coquettish elves in hronze, porcelain, and 
plaster, that are anything but pure in 
sentiment, though it is impossible not to 
recognise their extreme beauty as works of 
imaginative grace, and executive skill. It 
is from this class of sculpture presenting 
itself at every turning in Paris that it 
thus unavoidably attracts observation as a 
national feature, and by no means from its 
being the only kind of sculpture in which 
our French friends excel. There exists in 
the present exhibition ample proof, among 
the beautiful and varied works contributed 
by French sculptors, that the purest taste 
can be wrought out by their minds and 
hands, and we could specify several works 
which cannot be exceeded for natural 
modesty and simple unaffected grace. 

There is another class of Art yet in 
which the French modellers are very pro- 
ficient, to which the name of bravura” 
is well applied, which are chiefly martial 
and picturesque, and are associated with , 
horses, dogs, &c., and make their appear- 
ance chiefly in bronze, either as small works 
for the decoration of apartments, or on 
a colossal scale, in the open air, for public 
places. Of the latter class we had several 
examples, chiefly of equestrian groups, in 
the Exhibition of 1851, from foreign artists, 
where, though they were good of their 
kind, they received far more estimation 
from the novelty of their scale and treat- 
ment than they were artistically entitled to, 
or than they obtain in Paris, where this 
class justly receives but its appropriate 
secondary place in public regard. 

In regarding in contrast the several 
schools, there are no two that yield perhaps 
wider differences than the modern French 
and Roman schools : the former taking 
flight in every direction in the search of new 
and startling effects, and the latter chiefly 
resting its faith and hopes on the solid rock 
of ancient Art. Thus does the school of Rome 
assert its usual classicality in the Exhibition, 
and, with few exceptions, the works it contri- 
butes bear the stamp of having been created 
not farflom the Vatican, of whatever nation 
may have been the adolescent or mature hand 
that has produced them ; indeed, there is a 
power about ancient seidpture that seems 
to bend to its habit of thought any genius, 
however originally strong, that loug resides 
ainid its triumphs. "We hardly know whether 
this be a subject for gratnlation or the 
contrary. In some eases an original strong 
current of genius, powerful enough to work 
a new channel for itself through the Tem- 
pean vale of Poetry and Ai’t, has been ab- 
sorbed into an ancient bed, and failed to 
work out its peculiar mission : while in 
others, where no original genius of high 
order may have existed, by assiduous 
study in Rome and constant familiarity 
with the best ancient examples, the student 
has at last succeeded in producing works- 
somewhat partaking, it may be of the charac- 
ter of “rifaeciamenti,” but still beautiful— 
which he might not have effected under 
other conditions. 

But Rome is a storehouse of beauty and 
excellence in Art, and the great Thorwald- 
son, whom the Germans claim as their own, 
as being of the Teutonic race (a Dane), was 
of her school, in as far as there receiving his 
education and perfecting his style. His beat 
works are, however, of his own stamp. 
They me classic, almost Greek in their 
simplicity, but they have superadded ever 
^mewhat of his own northern freshness. 
He was, as it were, a vigorous Teutonic 
graft on a Greek tree. His Saviour and 
Apostbs,” his »Kight and Homing,” and 
ms Venus with the Apple,” are, though 


expressed by classic meaus, yet his own in 
spirit. He did not join in the thought 
expressed by Canova, ‘Hhat he wished 
in his works to restore the gods to 
their pedestals ! ” Still he steered close by 
classic rules in forging his own ideas. The 
modification of this school on the antique, is 
perceptible in various of the contributions 
from Rome. No nobler model can be fol- 
lowed by the student of pure classic simple 
Christian Art. He is the Overheck, Schnorr, 
and Cornelius of modern classic sculpture 
all in one. 

From these we turn to the lighter works 
of the Milanese school, which are character- 
ised by graceful fancifulness of thought, a 
Bernfhi-iike ingenuity of treatment, and 
great craftiness of execution. Classic repose 
is rarely sought, and nature is followed more 
in her gayer and somewhat frivolous moods 
than in those which may be thought more 
adapted to the enduring character of the 
art. Still, however, the artists of this school 
keep close to nature, and in their execution 
go beyond almost all other works in the 
minuteness of their details. Their attention 
appears, however, to be more directed to 
create wonder and surprise, by n^w effects 
and attempts, than to abide by simplicity. 
Of this class of effects were the “veiled 
figures ” which attracted so much attention 
in the Exhibition of 1851, and which were 
revivals of an old fancifubidea — of which 
two or three remarkable ancient examples 
exist at Naples. Such take their rank, in 
matured judgments, more with fanciful and 
pleasing ingenuities than among fine works of 
Art. The works contributed by this school 
are, however, some of them, much higher 
than to be thus characterised. Most, indeed, 
partake of qualities that are nearer akin to 
fanciful conceit than, perhaps, the productions 
of any other school. There is, however, 
much done and much promised in them. 

The schools of Prussia and the various 
, German states have much in common, and 
; deserve a mention so extended that any- 
thing like justice is hopeless within so 
short a space as can he afforded here. "We 
have, however, frequently from time to time 
done our best in this Journal to illustrate 
by engraving and letter-press the progress 
and triumphs of these schools, for which all 
lovers of pure Christian Art, dignified and 
simple, vigorous and self-sustained, delicate 
and full of feeling, must have especial regard. 
Without lo^ng sight of Classic Art, they 
yet roam into the most remote and fairy- 
like regions of cloud-land and spiritual 
fancy, and anon they descend, and illustrate 
with the most exquisite simplicity, the 
humble charms of inner domestic and pea- 
sant life. Nothing is too large, too wide, 
too liberal, or too expanded for the German 
Art-soul ; nothing too small for its micro- 
scopic attention. Of all the present schools 
of Art, as far as the varied fields of im- 
agination are concerned, they take the 
widest range, There is much in their cha- 
racter moat apt for English appreciation, 
by which our own bark of Art may be 
steered without greatly altering the helm. 

In onr hasty glance we next turn to Bel- 
gian Art, and find many merits both of 
conception and completion to admire. Its 
historic statues claim especially admiration, 
and more than one comes up to the heaii ideal 
of this class of Art. The poetic examples 
of this school fall little behind the heroic in 
excellence, and in the execution of the graces 
of chndi'en they are especially happy. 

In remarking thus on the works of the 
various schools, we feel the cursory notice 
oui' space will afford at present to be wholly 
inadequate to the subject ; perhaps, how- 
ever, after the distribution of the medals, 


which we trust will illustrate truthfully the 
best points throughout the exhibition, we 
may recur again to the works of sculpture 
in the Beaux Arts more individually. We 
take, however, this opportunity of adding 
our adhesion to a general English feeling, 
that the distribution of medals internation- 
ally is a matter in itself almost impossible 
to carry out satisfactorily. In all cases such 
awards are embarrassing, even under the 
most simple circumstances, but where great 
diversity, as regards the national apprecia- 
tion of such distinction exists, the subject 
is suiTounded with increased difficulties. 
As regards our own national character, it is 
averse to decorations. Employment, and 
present and future appreciation, are what 
spur our artists. In scarcely any case are 
those decorations much appreciated which 
are so welcome on the continent, and we 
believe this feeling is increasing with us. 

We next allude to our own works of 
sculpture, and we trust we shall be excused 
for utilising some of our remaining space, 
in drawing the attention of our readers to 
the very different state under which sculp- 
ture has its being, abroad and here. 

The British school of sculpture has no 
reason to regret its forming part of the 
display in the Beaux Arts. It was neces- 
sarily small, as the sending of busts was not 
pressed, and the encouragement for the 
more poetic branches of this Art in England 
is lamentably limited. TJie works are 
also somewhat crowded. The French au- 
thorities having been little acquainted with 
what had been done in this country in the 
Art, but little space was expected by them 
to have been demanded for this purpose. 
Notwithstanding these disadvantages, our 
small collection for its extent, fully holds 
its ground with that of other nations. We 
were well aware of the good position wliich 
theUnited Kingdom held in this respect, long 
before the exhibition was contemplated. 
One of our grounds of satisfaction in the 
scheme was, that it would afford an im- 
proved field for comparison, and we are not 
disappointed. It is true the critical lover 
of Art and concentration might wish a third 
of even onr small collection away (this 
however, applies equally, to the larger col- 
lections of other nations) ; but as regards 
the rest of our works, they will bear com- 
parison, without disadvantage, with the 
best analogous works of other nations. In 
originality of conception, in mind, in choice 
of subject, and in intellectual beauty, the 
works of the United Kingdom are fully 
on a par with those with which they will 
be most readily compared — those of France. 
In general refinement of sentiment they 
are their superiors, and it is in decorative 
qualities and execution alone, and in num- 
bers, in which our works are surpassed 
by our near neighbours. The French 
have themselves been heard to express, in 
reference to our female statues, “ We model 
the bodies better than you, but we yield iu 
the faces ” — mais les Anglaises^ comme elles 
sont belles!^'* gracefully qualifying their 
admission by flinging a chaplet at the feet 
of English beauty. 

The French, as a school, appear to rely, 
in male works, most on martial and vigorous 
display of muscle and attitude, and in their 
female works on corporeal beauty of limb ; 
while simple, powerful repose is more the 
character of English male statues, and 
delicacy and purity of sentiment of the 
English female ones. It was a saying of 
Chantrey, that “the English did not com- 
prehend well corporeal beauty, but that it 
was through the affections that the public 
were to be reached ; ” and as regards the 
latter observation, no change can be desired. 
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The English works are in great degree 
responsive to this obsei'vation, and there 
are few of the English female stataes that 
do not appear representations of beings 
good, and amiable, and virtuous, as well as 
beautiful. There is much, liowevei', to be 
learned in the Eeaux Arts by the English 
student of sculpture, especially perhaps 
from the Trench, German, and Belgian 
works, because he has had less opportunities 
of consulting these than the antique, or those 
works that bear especially the antique 
stamp, and we would especially remark 
this as regards drapery. 

Doubtless nothing in Art is so high or so 
important as the human expression and 
form ; all other matters of detail are but 
accessories, and the higher in character a 
work of Art is, the more all these are kept 
so. Yet as man was born to be a clothed 
animal, drapery of a simple character may 
in some sort be said to be his natural 
plumage. Statues exist, even with much 
drapery, in which the eye does not seem to 
lose any of the form it covers ; and well- 
informed folds may even enhance and illus- 
trate the action it is combined with. One 
quality it possesses may even stretch beyond 
that of the nude foimi itself, inasmuch as it 
infoi'ms the eye of the antecedent position 
of the figure or limbs, the change from 
which to the one pourtrayed has been the 
author of the precise folds and arrangement 
fixed in the marble. It thus makes a note 
of the immediate past, and may fimcifully 
be said to answer one of the dilemmas of 
the ancient sophists, — ^that ^Hhere could be 
no such thing as motion, for a thing must 
be either where it is, or where it is not I ” 
The ancients evidently had a great con- 
sideration for drapery, and the finest 
examples remaining demonstrate their ex- 
treme felicity in making its folds and light 
and shadow illustrative as well as secondary. 
When Praxiteles made two statues of 
Yenus, one nude and the other draped, 
those to whom he gave the first choice 
selected the draped one, which we cannot 
suppose would have been the case had it 
not retained the most perfect appearance of 
vitality beneath its vestment. | 

That drapery is an arduous study is 
illustrated by the observation of one of the 
Carracci, that the human figure could be 
learned by rule, for its elements were definite, 
but that drapery could never be wholly 
comprehended in study, as it was infinitely 
various.’’ Thus, there has ever been great 
variety in draperies. Even among the 
Greek works, we could point to several 
different styles ; and in our own country 
what works of execution in Art can evince 
greater diversity than the draperies of 
Eonbilliac and of Chantrey ? The drapery 
of Eonbilliac has, with beautiful execution, 
all the flutter of the Bernini school, and 
even Bacon in some degree followed in the 
same track. Chantrey took a wholly oppo- 
site course, and has the merit of having 
thought on this point wholly for himself^ 
and this is no little praise of success. Tor 
busts, probably his drapery was the best 
that has ever been associated with such 
works ; simple, natural, — giving a hint of 
the costume of the individual, and illustra- 
ting the turn of the head on the shoulders 
with just sufScient detail to be perfectly 
satisfactory without attocting attention 
from th e features. Thus far was his drapery 
admirable, but his style lacked dignity and 
vigour when applied to statues. It was not 
conceived in a manner suflicientty masculine 
and comjnehensive for this purpose, and we 
believe that his style in this respect has 
done harm to the English school, for his 
1 success caused him to be much imitated. 

His was a drapeiy of masses, with little 
artful catches and touches introduced, and 
not a drapery of lines and contours. He 
was a keen student of nature in his especial 
walk, and of these little artful natural 
breaks and details he had a gi^eat store and 
variety, and the ease with which, with these, 
he could breakup and enhance great masses, 
in themselves intrinsically awkward and ill- 
designed, induced him to leave his larger 
forms often incomplete and inartistic. 
The consequence is that in his bronze 
works, where the lesser touches and artifices 
are lost, and the grand contours alone are 
presented to the eye against the sky, as in 
the Pitt in Hanover Square, and the George 
lY. in front of the National Gallerj^, the 
efiect is not satisfactory. 

The truer style of drapery, and that now 
gradually and chiefly followed by the best 
ai'tists abroad, but not widely enough, as yet 
perhaps, regarded in England, is that of 
Eaphael and Thorwaldsen, these two great 
men resembling each other in this respect 
as far as their different Arts allow. The 
latter is the greatest modern master of 
sculptural drapery. His folds depend on 
no little artifices and touches for their per- 
fection, and his science of arrangement is 
equally efleetive at a distance, as close in 
one material as in another ; and it will be 
observed that his is a drapery essentially of 
lines and contours, of simplicity not of arti- 
fice, of knowledge and not of wavering, of 
boldness and not of timidity. The German 
and Belgian schools also afford some excel- 
lent examples of their acquaintance with 
the true science of fine draperies, and of 
their capability to woi'k them out. In his- 
toric figures they do not hesitate to iiresent 
honestly and boldly the long pipe-like folds 
from shoulder to heel, line after line, which 
onr artists are too inclined to break up arti- 
ficially, and they appear to pay more atten- 
tion to the gracefulness of the transverse 
section of their folds, without which drapery 
can never be thoroughly good; that is, 
supposing a draped figure were cut across 
in any part, its outside edge should present 
graceful and precise lines. 

As a school, the German and Belgian 
di'aperies of a full and large character 
have the pre-eminence among the northern 
schools, while in their lighter ones the 
Trench are at least their equals. We are 
certainly deficient in these respects, and 
especially in the smaller detail^^d draperies 
used in ancient times, as well as now, to 
contrast with the smooth surface of the 
naked form ; we lack much of the lightness, 
variety, and detail of the school of Trance. 

We have laid so much stress on this 
branch of Art — drapery — because it will 
occur, on a sufficient intimacy with the 
national schools exemplified in the Beaux 
Arts, that it is the sole point on which short- 
coming to any extent is evidenced on our 
part. Indeed, taking the various schools 
in their totalities, we deem it perfectly mar- 
vellous that the British works of epic and 
imaginative character stand their ground 
so honourably as they do, considering the 
vast comparative disadvantages under which 
the followers of the higher branches of 
sculpture labour in this country. 

A few sentences will be sufficient to illus- 
trate this, as regards the constitution of en- 
couragement of this Art in Trance, to which 
we will in prefei'ence allude, inasmuch as 
those who visit Paris on the occasion of this 
exposition, and take interest in this subject 
(to which effect we have seen a suggestion 
from the highest quarter to the Society of 
Arts) will have full opportunities of verify- 
ing our words on this grave question, and we 
trust of urging the result to a practical effect. 

Without adverting to the advantages for 
general high Art-study in Paris, or the ad- 
ditional means which the government affords 
for prosecuting such in Eome, we would con- 
fine ourselves to the superior advantages 
held out to the ai'tist who has prosecuted 
his studies so far (the artist never ceases to 
study) as to produce a fine work in plaster. 

Such, if really remarkable, is sure of being 
ordered by government, or the artist has, 
not tardily, other sculptural work, wanted 
at the time, given him to execute. In the 
case of the figure itself being commissioned, 
which is most probable and usual, govern- 
ment supplies the artist at once with marble 
aud an atelier to work it in, I'elieving him 
not only from the risk of the block, which 
is no trifling affaii’, but also giving him such 
au apartment, with fitting rooms aud ap- 
pliances, as could not be obtained here for 

50/. or 60/. a-yeai\ What would not some 
of our young sculptors of genius give for 
such a chance ? 

The British public know^s little of the 
difficulties which the aspiring sculptor 
has to contend with here. His position 
in this Art is far different from that of 
the neophyte in the sister Ai*t of painting, 
who, with his canvas and coloms, can set 
to work at once in his art of production : 
but every operation of the sculptor is 
attended with considerable expense. The 
difficulty of obtaining a ground floor, 
requisite on account of the weight of his 
materials, with a proper light, a suitable 
wide access for his marble, for unfortunately 
a plaster statue, however good, attracts little 
attention here ; the expense of his maible, 
which for a seven-foot figure costs but little 
short of 200/., and more, perhaps, if the risk 
of its turning out badly, and to be rejected, 
be taken into account ; the cost of scale- 
stones, and instruments for pointing, even 
if he carves it all himself ; and even short 
of this, the mere turnabout pedestal for 
modelling his figure on in the first place, 
and other appliances, such as its necessary 
supports, and the casting it in plaster before 
it be referred to marble, are no trifling items 
of expenditure. Then, whenever he has 
to move his marble, in which he has to 
deal with tons of weight even in a life- 
sized statue, and for which he must have 
assistance aud lifting machines, expense is 
entailed on him at every move. These are 
trifling matters to a large builder, but to 
the commencing sculptor they jwesent diffi- 
culties which, in many cases, are insur- 
mountable, and stay on the threshold of their 
entrance into the temple of fame perhaps not 
a few “ mute inglorious ” Tlaxmans. If the 
sculptor has no patron, and we cannot bring 
to our recollection one at the present time 
for sculpture who is at all analogous to the 
late Lord Egremont, he subsides probably 
after a few struggles into a lower branch of 

Art, or feels it bis duty to quit it altogethei'. 

A fortunate and prompt chance, or funds 
of his own, which are rarely at the disposal 
of the youug sculptor, to enable to wait 
the result of continued and repeated efforts, 
by which at last he may force himself on a 
tardily responsive public, are thus more 
the elements of success in this Art in 
England than mere genius. Government 
does nothing for him ; it employs no one 
who has not forced himself into a position ; 
it makes no opportunities ; and we regret 
deeply to have to say, that when these do 
occur, which they do rarely in the course of 
events, it does not always make a righteous 
use of them. Nevertheless, we hold it to 
be not only its duty to make use of such 
occasions when they occim, so as best to 
foster native talent, but to search out new 
means of doing so ; to discover the deserving 
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in tlieir seclusion ; and to cherisli the bud 
of genius, not waiting till it be in full bloom 
before it bestows its favouring dew. 

Now, how is it in Paris ? We repeat, 
that when the artist produces a remarkable 
I work, that government does not consider 
i such a manifestation beneath their notice, 
and that a commission promptly follows, 

, with marble for his chisel, and an atelier 
; free of expense for his accommodation, and 
I a good sum in addition for his work. Thus, 
I! differently is the aspirant in sculpture 
: treated in a city we can now reach from 

' London in twelve hours 1 

We agree that the current cry now can- 
. not be too much repeated, “ Go to Paris to 
I benefit in Art.” We repeat the cry, — but to 
I whom would we address it 2 To the artist ? 
No. For it is not he who stands most in 
need of such enlightenment. It is, firstly, 

! to the public we would address the words ; 

I it is, secondly, to those men who have in 

; their I'esources power to do in the way of 

encouragement what the government is not 
i sufficiently considerate to do ; and thirdly, 

1 and by far the most strongly, to the members 
I of government, who have the power to supply 
I and dispense commissions in proper places, 

I but who are not awake to their duty. — We 
1 would address these words also to the 
i members of the press generally^ who might, 
j more than they do, give a helping hand to 
, an Art sister to that of literature. We 
I entreat our readers then who have power 
and influence, of whatever nature, in such 
ma’ters, and who visit Paris on tliis or any 
early occasion, to give a little attention to 
the comparative facilities afforded in that 
city, to the encouragement and furtherance 
of the Art of sculpture. Let them with 
this acquirement return to the Beaux Arts 
Exhibition, and regard attentively the works 
of the contrasted schools, and we are much 
mistaken if their impression will not be the 
same as our own, viz., marvel — that with 
all the vast difference in public support and 
encouragement, ours should stand its ground 
so well. 

We subjoin a few particulars which bear 
directly on this subject. Firstly, as regards 
advanced study. The French government 
sends out every year a sculptor to Eome, 
where he is lodged and boarded for five 
years of study free of expense. The mode 
of selection is thus conducted. Each year 
it is open to all students of the Ecole des 
Beaux Arts ” who Avisli to compete, to do 
.so with models from the life. Sixteen are 
first chosen, who have again to enter into a 
. conipetiUou among themselves, with the 
sketch of a given subject. Eight are selected 
from these, wbo have again to compete for 
tlie final choice. They have eight ateliers 
devoted to them individually, into which no 
pefson is admitted, save tlieir models, for 
this their final competition of original com- 
positions; the selected one of which, 
lyMic exhibition, gives its author the ad- 
vanlages of five years in Pome, with every 
assistance for that period. This is done 
every year ; and thus there are always five 
young sculptors studying in Pome, their 
' expenses wholly defrayed by government. 
Here government does nothing of the sort ; 
and the only thing analogous that takes 
place here, is one that is an honour to the 
Poyal Academy, inasmuch as this body out 
of its private funds, sends a sculptor to 
Pome for study every nine years, but this 
for a period only of three years. 

So much for the bud, now for the blossom ! 

' What awaits the French sculptor on his 
return from such study in Pome, or equally 
any one of his companions who may not 
have been so fortunate, as to gain such 
advantages for study, if either manifest, 


by a fine figure in plaster, power in his Art? 
In London we know pretty well what 
would be the fate of his first good work. 
After having been we will not say “ex- 
hibited,” in the most miserable of public 
rooms for this purpose in Europe (in the 
Poyal Academy), on its escape thence to the 
author’s little cramped apartment, which 
has probably been its birthplace, it is either 
broken up from want of space, or the bloom 
being off it, the author perhaps deems its , 
want of public regard the proof of its want ' 
of merit, and it never sees the light again ! 

“Look on this picture and on that.” 
In a city not so large, not so rich by 
far, and nqt three hundred miles away, 
how clifferent, we repeat, is the fate await- 
ing the artist and his work ? In Paris 
the result of the same effort would be 
the having at once aU facilities given him 
for rendering it an eiidui'ing work in the 
poetic material in which tlie triumphs of 
ancient Greece were stamped, and if the 
marble is only equal to the plaster model 
(and we know the material enables the artist 
always to make it much superior), the work 
is purchasetl at a remunerative price by 
government — it is placed in some public 
situation for the world to see — and the artist 
has his place in the history of Art ; and his 
work is there, in public, to suggest and 
justify future employment. 

That this is no individual case, a very 
little acquaintance with the conditions 
of Art in France illustrates. There are 
at present many excellent studios j)ro- 
vided by the French government constantly 
occupied by government work : we have 
not one 1 These are never vacant, but 
consecutively in use for the production of 
sculptural works by various rising and 
matured artists, and this on a scale of which 
we have little idea in this country. That 
occupied at present hy Klesiriger for the 
production of equestrian works now in 
progress, is 90 feet square by 60 feet high, 
with windows all round the top, any portion 
of which may be shut out, so as to enable 
the artist to have any direction of light on 
his work without turning it. It has capabili- 
ties for taking the sides down so as to see 
the work at any distance as in the open 
air, and it has two stables for horses to 
serve as models to the artist. It was in this 
studio that tlie very spirited Bravura Eques- 
trian statue of Fran9oi3 I. was modelled by 
this artist, cast of which is among the 
latest additions to the Crystal Palace col- 
lection. This studio is situated Pue de 
rUniversite, No. 182 ; where also there are 
eleven other ateliers all occupied on the 
same terms by sculptors, i.e., free of expense. 
These are, with one excejitiou, each from 30 
to 40 feet square and from 15 to 20 bigli. 

Besides these there are other ateliers pro- 
vided at the Institute of France, where alone 
there are ten for sculptors, also always in 
use, and living apartments in addition, for 
those occupants who are members of 
the establishment. These form by no 
means the whole of the ateliers offering 
similar advantages to sculpture. Others 
in addition exist elsewhere in Paris, be- 
sides those which are erected tem])orarily 
for the decoration of architectural works in 
progress, whicli are usually built close to 
the works themselves. 

These particulars, which speak for them- 
selves, and are but a portion of the facts 
that illustrate this question, may be 
verified by inquiries at the Institut de 
France, opposite the Pont des Beaux Arts, 
on the Saint Germain side of the Seine, 
or of M. de Nieinverkerque, at the Musee 
dll Louvre, or of M. de Merci, who has the 
direction of the Beaux Arts. 
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THE DOGANA : VENICE, 

A. Canaletti, Painter. J. B. AUeii, Engraver. 

Size of the Picture, 3 ft, 65 in, by 1 ft. 5g in. 

It has been remarked- by some writer on the 
picture galleries of England, that therq is no 
collection in the country — good, bad, or indif- 
ferent — that aspires to the rank of a collection, 
which has not its “ pair of Canalettis.” We may 
go even further than this, and observe, that 
there is scarcely a house occupied by one of the 
middle classes, whoso tenant hangs up a few 
“ furniture pictures,” as they are called, on the 
walls of his dining-room, as something more to 
look at than the paintwork or pattern-paper, 
which does not boast of its yseudo Canaletti. In 
fact, the works of no foreign painter are so well 
known here as those of this truthful delineator 
of Venetian scenery, who, had he lived a second 
time his threescore years and ten, could scarcely 
have produced all the pictures w'hich, in England 
alone, pass under his name. But the truth is, 
the popularity of this artist has created a demand 
for his productions which the importations from 
Italy could very inadequately supply ; it was 
necessary, however, that the dealers in works of 
the old painters should respond to the call of 
their patrons ; and this was done by creating a 
multiplicity of copies, so that in duo time the 
wants of all were satisfied, and tlie country was 
overrun with imitations and facsimiles. There 
is a house still standing at llichmoiid, wliicli, 
scarcely twenty years ago, was known to us and 
to many more as the Canaletti Manufiictory : ” 
scores, we may almost say hundreds, of copies 
were circulated from its workshops; some of 
which ro-appear oven now in the auction- rooms 
of the niotropolis aud of the provinces, where 
counterfeits are as “valued” asgeuniuo pictures. 

Antonio Canal, usually called Canaletti, or 
Canaletto, was born at Venice in 1C97 : he was 
the son of a Bceno-paintcr, descended, it is said, 
from one of the noble families of his luitivo city ; 
for some time he followed the profession of his 
father, to which circumstance, perliaps, may be 
attributed the boldness and vigour of his oil easel 
pictures, and the reality of his effects. In sup- 
port of such au assertion, we have heard more 
than one distinguished landscape painter of our 
own time acknowledge that they owe much of 
any excellence they may have reached, to tlieir 
early practice in scone-painting. About the your 
1719, Antonio, disgusted, it is said, with the 
frivolities and petty annoyances of the theatre, 
quitted it and Venice together, and departed for 
Pome, whore ho resided some time, em[d<)ying 
himself in studying the noble arcliitectural ruins 
there, and in the neighbourliood. On his return 
to Venice he applied himself assiiluously to 
painting views of this “city of palaces." In tlio 
latter part of his life ho came to England ; Wal- 
pole remarks, “ By persuasion of his country niau 
Amiconi, aud encournged by the multitude of 
pictures lie had sold, or sent over to, the English. 
He was then in good circumstances, ami, it was 
said, came to invest his money in our stocks. I 
think ho did not stay hero above two years. I 
have a perspective hyliim of tho iiiHulo of King’s 
College CluiiieL” Wo do not beliovo CunaletU 
painted much during his rc.sidcnce in England : 
at any rate, his pictures of English subjects are 
extremely rare. His finest English picture is 
the “Gateway at ‘Whitehall, with tlie Horse 
Guards, &e,,” belonging to the Duke of Buceleiieh. 
He died in 17()8. 

His picture of that portion of tho Grand Canal 
of Venice in which tho Dayana di Marc, lli(3 
ancient custom house, forms a principal feature, 
is one of several in the Poyal Collection at 
Windsor, which arc among the best examples of 
tho master’s pencil. It is rather cold in coluvir, 
bub bright and truthful, W'c may almost say, as 
aiiainted daguerreotype. The handling is bold, 
yet delicate, and tho figures are well disposed. 
Behind the semi-rustio edifice of tho Dayana are 
seen the noble cupolas of the cliurchcs II lictcn- 
tore and San Qloryio Mayylore, erected by Pal- 
ladio, tho former aboiifc 1576, and the latter 
betw'een 1556 and 1579 : the canal of the Ohe- 
deeca runs on this side of the block of buildings, 
the Grand Canal on the other. 
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IRON REMOTABLE STUDIOS 
EOE ARTISTS. 


It may be remembered tbafc one of onr late 
numbers contained a letter from a coiTespondeut 
relative to the feasibility of iron removable 
buildings for artists’ studios. In consequence 
of the insertion of this letter, we received various 
applications and inquiries on the subject, and 
we are now enabled, through the kindness of 
Messrs. Bellhouse & Co., of the Eagle Foundry, 
Manchester, to place before our readers three 
plans and elevations of such structures, together 
with estimates for their construction and com- 
pletion. These designs are, however, presented 
more as specimens of what can be done in this 
way, and as suggestions, than as studied plana, 
affording every requirement that the artist may 
desire : for it would be probable that each artist 
requiring to build would have his own ideas as 
to the scale and details of what he wished to 
ei'ect, and his own views would bo modihed by 
the aspect, situation, and nature of the space 
destined for his study. In the most favourable 



rather than repeating. He there lays especial 
stress upon the facility of removing these build- 
ings, and on their not being fixtures, as is the 
case with “bricks and mortar.” This is, doubt- 
less, a point of much importance, and the greater 
facilities that can be given in this respect in the 
manufacture and fitting and fixing of the several 
parts of such structures, the more a most ad- 
vantageous quality in them will be enhanced. 
With these few remarks we place before our 
readers the three plans and elevations which we 
have received for artists’ studios, with the esti- 
mates of Messrs. Bellhouse for constructing 
them. 

The following applies equally to all descrip- 
tions of these buildings, varying somewhat ac- 
cording to size and situation. 

The frame is composed of cast-iron uprights, 
bolted to a strong wooden base plate, the gutter 
aiibwerhig also as a tie to these uprights ; the 
roof is supported by light wrought-ii'on prijici- 
pals, the whole covered with corrugated iron 
sheets ; the floor rests on sleeper-joists, and tho 
walls and ceilings are lined with wood, leaving a 
space of about two inches between the linings 
and tho corrugated sheets, which air-chamber 


circumstances, some time would elapse before 
the “beau ideal” of a studio might be effected, 
such as most artists would be enabled to adopt. 

Were there, indeed, constant government 
encouragement in this country, as in France, 
for large works of Art, and did our government 
in consequence accommodate the artists em- 
ployed with ample ateliers for the purpose of 
executing such works as are done there, we 
might hope to see a set of studios of perfect and 
similar plan arise in iron, in which case, from 
their similarity, they might probably be pro- 
duced at a cheaper rate than where the plans 
are individual and various. Bub as things are 
at present, each artist probably, builds a different 
studio, and unless there were an association 
of artists for tho purpose of obtaining rooms 
of public and private study collectively, wjiich 
idea, indeed, offers great advantages on some 
points, and is a plan more than^once nearly 
realised in Englimcl, it may not be probable that 
any special model studio would be genei’ally 
adopted, although we must ourselves confess 
that we see no reason why such a notion may 
not eventually be realised. Had it occurred to 
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Painteii’s Studio, No. 1. 

tends considerably to the warmth of the build- 
ing. The prices also include stove, papering, 
painting, &c. : — 

Sculptor’s Studio, 'erected in ]Mau- 

cb ester £i:iO 0 0 

Do. do. eroeted in Loiidou llu 0 0 

Artist’s Studio, with porch (No. 1), 
erected in Manchester . . , 55 0 0 

Do. do. Greeted in London GO 10 0 

Artist’s Studio (No. 2), erected in 

Manchester l’J5 10 0 

Do. do. erected in London 150 0 0 

Every facility that our pagef'^cim afford aro 
due to the furtherance of Art, odd it is feeling 
this that wo (not specially fir<iutoctural) have 
given space to the presentation of iron stiulios 
to our readers. That the idea will work itself 
out, wo doubt not, and we shall be very happy 
at any time to be tho medium of suggestion on 
this subject of iron structures, in immediate con- 
nection with any facilities it may give to Art. 

We say any facilities advisedly, for wo think 
that tho lightness, cheapness, freedom of danger 
from fire, and, moreover, the removability of 
iron structures, especially adapts itself not only 
to the studios of artists, but to private show- 
rooms, and public exhibition-rooms of objects 


the firm that have supplied us with the above 
drawings to exhibit in the present Paris Exhibi- 
tion a completed artisf^s studio in iron, with all 
the principal conveniences that are required for 
that purpose, it would have doubtless attmeted 
special attention, even amid that extensive 
display. 

The use of iron building arose from its utility, 
and its ready applicability to its purpose is one 
of the many new things that railroads have 
widely demonstrated to us ; but it does not 
follow that because it is directly useful that it 
should not also be ornamental. Some of the 
structures erected by Messrs. Bellhouse possess 
both these qualities, and a large custom-house, 
manufactured by them at Manchester, and now 
erected in South America, of which we have 
seen an engraving, is a good example of the 
pleasing effect to he obtained, even on a large 
scale, by the structural use of corrugated iron. 

In the last May number of the Art- Journal, 
our correspondent supplies many suggestions as 
to the convenience and applicability of iron 
buildings for studios, which our renders will 
excuse us if we save our space by referring to 
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Painter’s Studio, No. 2. 

of Art generally. One of the requisites for an 
exhibition-room for works of Art is that it should 
be in a prominent central place in a town, espe- 
cially in a largo town ; and this fact is one that 
militates directly against the erection of anything 
permanent in such situations for this purpose. 
The more a town expands, tho more natural ty 
are the authorities desirous of reserving, iu 
central situations, ample breathing-holes and 
lungs for the increasing population. They are 
naturally and properly averse to blocking up 
such spaces, so requisite to the health of the 
community, with invmanent buildings, oven for 
the instructive and ennobling purposes of Art. 
But in many cases tho same reasons would not 
militate against the tempovarn erection of a 
building for Art-exhibition purposes, which, 
after its two or three months of special use, 
might be packed up and removed to some oilier 
spot with almost equal facility with a tent or 
booth. Wc know more than one great town iu 
which such a use of an ample iron removable 
structure would be at once Bubsorvionb to the 
public desire iu the fitting and eouvenient tem- 
porary bousing and exhibition of works of Art. 
\Yo need not dilate on the convenience of the 
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kind of building proposed for tlie obtctiniug of 
requisite special lights for there are evidently 
no architectural precedents in iron structures, 
such as in structures of more weight and pre- 
tension 80 frequently and fatally interfere with 
the proper lighting and exhibition of works of 
Art : we could give several lamentable modern 
instances of this. A building of iron for a tem- 
porary exhibition room would be an exhibition 
room and nothing else ; its express purpose 
would nob be sacrificed to any foregone rules 
arising from other requisitions, and none the 
less for this might it be beautiful, while the pic- 
tures especially might be always as well lighted 
as they were in the Dublin Crystal Palace, which 
gave especial satisfaction in this particular. 
Further, we are quite, also, of the opinion that 
this idea is a practical one in a remimerative 
sense, either by individual enterprise, or by 
means of shares. 

Such a building would also be applicable to 
the exhibition in the provinces of the travelling 
collection of examples of decorative Art from 
Marlborough House. 

With respect to the show-rooms of manufac- 
turers, it has also the advantage that such a 
building might be erected where only a short 
lease is obtainable, and where the manufacturer 
would be averse naturally to go to the expense 
of a substantial building, which after a short 
term of years he could not remove, and would 
cease to be his own. 

To the use- of iron removable buildings for 
the purpose of provincial and other exhibition 
saloons for Art,, we shall have again to refer ; in 
the mean time our pages are open to any com- 
munication or suggestion as regards places of 
study for Art. 


FEEhTCH CRITICISM OK 
BRITISH ART. 


Iir our last number, we presented our readers 
and artistic friends with some rather piquant 
samples of the criticism with which the British 
contributors to the Palais dcs Peaiux Arts were 
cheered by the Parisian periodicals. We shall 
now sum up a fitting sequence in some of their 
detailed notices ^of individual ai’tists, in which, 
while a similar nngenial element will be found 
to exist, it will be very considerably neutralised 
by its obvious inconsistency, — the williDg to 
wound and the erring flight of the barbed 
weapon being equally apparent. 

In one point, all the French critics have 
concurred, and that is the singular and wonderful 
originality of the English school, which came 
upon them like some new comet in the western 
hemisphere, ominous with au abnormal number 
of tails. They reassure themselves, however, by 
their impression, that the thing was, at once, as 
ludicrous and imbecile as a dragon amongst the 
phantasms of a Chinese lantern. The Union 
was the most uncompromising in its indulgence 
in this vein. Amongst many other similar 
facetiae it gave vent, as our readers may recollect, 
to the following. England is eminently 
national, and she is too proud to imitate others; 
make her the subject of stricture, or of praise — 
but, of this be assured, that, if you find her 
ugly, her ugliness is all her own.” Having seen 
a little further , and thought a little more, a 
change came over our friend’s mood in some 
degree, of which the following affords amusing 
evidence. In a ‘^feuilleion ” of June 6 bh he thus 
writes : — • 

“Now that the general characteristic features 
of the Universal Exhibition have been ascer- 
tained,^ we can turn to a detailed examination 
of individual works. I will commence with 
England. What most interests one in the 
foreign schools is, not so much their approach 
to, as their repulsion from our own methods — 
and, in this point of view, the English school is 
ricb without a rival. At the same time, I am not 
unconscious of the existence in its works of 
, mmiij canvases sagely composed and skilfully 
^alised. Such are the ‘Svegharina’ and * Francois 
Carrara’ of Mr. Eastlake — ^the ^Morning and 
Evening of a Summer’s Day/ by Mr. Chalon— the 


battles of Stanfield, &c. &c. But Mr. Eastlake 
recalls too much iu his colour M. Eugene 
Delacroix 0 ; Mr. Chalon, Isabey, in the grouping 
of his figures; Mr. Stanfield, Bellange, in the 
disposition and tone of his military groups. 
Even the ‘ Battle of Meeonee,’ although but re- 
presenting an English theme, is treated after 
models of French priority. It is easy to perceive 
that Mr. Armitage has been a pupil of M. Paul 
Delaroche, and that it is but recently be has 
quitted the attelier of his master. These are 
educated artists — they know what they are 
about— bub they have not escaped a French in- 
fluence. In a word, they are imitators, they 
are not wholly English.” 

Thus then, after all England is not too proud 
to imitate others ” she has cast an eye upon one 
greaA model school — it is that of France — she 
has, therefore, something in her reasonable and 
redeeming. Delarocbe has inoculated her with 
the historic; Stanfield has learned to do the 
warlike (and St. Luke can bear witness, that it 
is the dullest lesson to which his original vigour 
has ever condescended) from Monsieur Bellange; 
while, forsooth, the refined, the scrupulonsly 
finished pencil of Sir C. Eastlake is to be caught 
from the matchlessly daring, ambitious bond of 
which it might well be said, that, it “ grasped 
the lightning’s pinion.” Each of these “ gentle- 
men of England ” will sm’ely have reason to 
rejoice, that a scintilla of immortality has fallen 
on him from the great French heaven of inven- 
tion,” and that he may confidently exclaim 

Kon omnLs moriar 1 ” 

With regard to the President of the Boyal 
Academy, it will, however, be seen, that the 
Patrie does not quite agree vfith. L’ Union — but 
assigns to him an older and much gentler in- 
spiration. The Pairie, it will be recollected, 
was not more modemte than any of its brethren 
in its ejaculations at the general monstrosity of 
the newly discovered British school — men 
whose hands do grow beneath their shoulders.” 
We concluded our last with a lively passage 
from it to that purport, which it is well 
worth repeating in the original— “ Letrangeto de 
VEcole AnglaisCy son originality piquantc Vont dcja 
rendu let favorite du public'' How quickly it 
had occasion to change its opinions in this 
matter — at least partially — ^will be seen in the 
following notice of Sir Charles Eastlake, with 
which it opens its notice of individual British 
Artists. 

^‘Sir Charles Eastlake is an Englishman by 
birth — a Venetian by artistic education. He has 
acquired the grace, the poetic feeling, the 
vigorous tone of colour, and the transparent 
demitints of the illustrious island-city’s old 
masters. It is, above all, to the imitation of 
Giorgione, that he appears to owe the high place 
which he now holds in his profession. Never- 
theless the largest of the pictures exhibited by 
him, on this occasion, proves that the President 
of the Royal Academy has made two different 
experiments in his studies — that he has had two 
epochs in his career — two, as they are called, 
manners in his style. Spartan ‘ Isidos repelling 
the Thebans’ brings us into the penetralia of 
the school of David. The hero naked — unarmed 
except with the sword in liis’ hand, — who rushes 
upon the Thebans and is about to strike a 
prostrate foe, seems to us to be almost a re- 
petition of Romulus in the ‘ Rape of the Sabines.’ 
And here we must compliment a cbaracteristic, 
which f,we frequently look for in vain iu tho 
English painters— unity of action. It is tho 
wan b of this essential quality which condemns 
the mass of English artists to an inevitable 
inferiority, whenever they attempt the high 
historic range. * * * 

“ But we have hastened to the notice of the 
smaller pictures of the President of the Royal 
Academy, which bear witness to his patient 
study of Ycnetian colouring. They are three in 
number, and each deserves to be noticed, inas- 
much as singly and separately they might well 
be naade the medium of a salutaiy lesson to the 
majority of English painters. 

“ The ‘ Escape of Francesco di Ferrara &c.’ is 
unquestionably one of the most remarkable 
pictures in the gallery devoted to tbe works of 
our neighbours. We find in it a warmth and 


body of colour — tones vivid and discreetly se- 
lected — all so happily harmonised as to prove 
that many of the English artists, could they but 
make up their minds to study foreign masters, 
would produce things very different from glaring 
extravagancies. 

“ ‘ Pilgrims arriving in sight of Rome ’ is not 
inferior in attractions. This charming com- 
position has also a harmony and variety of 
bright tints, which invite the eye to dwell upon 
it and retain it imder delicious impressions.” 

Having minutely described the action of the 
scene depicted, the critic continues. “On this 
canvas, bathed, as it were, in light softly subdued 
by vapour, the distinct and contrasted costumes 
separate distinctly and yet mingle harmoniously 
— the attitudes are, for the most part, natural — 
there is movement, fervour, and enthusiasm in 
all the dramatis personse — in a word, we have 
here such a troop of pilgrims, as a simple faith 
led, in the olden times, to the tomb of St. 
Peter. 

“ We shall be content with one stricture on 
this most agreeable picture. It seems to us 
that it would have gained in unity of impression 
and in depth, if tho artist, instead of ranging all 
bis pilgrims in tbe foreground, up to the very 
corner of tbe canvas, had grouped them apart 
and in progressive distance from each other. 
Then, instead of being a processional line they 
would have been mas.sod perspeetively, and one 
would not be compelled to look along ffom left 
to right in order to dwell upon the significance 
of each figure.” 

The critic finally throws the wreath of all his 
approval upon Sir Charles Eastlake’s “ Svog- 
liarina,” and closes wdth the following remarks 
half savage, half soft. “Wo will meet other 
English painters, they are rarely gifted wfith tho 
same qualities as tho President of the Royal 
Academy — we shall, however, encounter a much 
greater number characterised by contrasted de- 
fects ; but if we must refuse to the latter a just 
and harmonious palette, in revenge they can 
claim a distinctive merit, in which Sir Charles 
may not participate — tho merit of a defined 
originality ; they arc English, he, by force of 
imitation, Venetian.” 

We shall take an opportunity to show how 
absurdly inconsistent tho Patric has been in its 
general reflections upon tho British school ; for 
the present, we shall be content with giving 
two extracts from subsequent critiques from the 
pine pen, to show that Sir G. Eastlake was not 
isolated in his study of and resemblance to the 
old masters. 

In its next succeeding notice of the British 
exhibition, tho Pairie thus speaks 'of Mr. Dyce : — 

“ Mr. Dyce is exclusively biblical and religious 
in tho throe pictures which he has sent to tho 
Exhibition. ^ The Virgin and Infant Jesus ’ is a 
very remarkable work, inasmuch as it prcHonis 
to us au artist iu a protestanb country (per- 
advonture ho is a catholic) trying to make all 
his own tbe manner of fervidly religious catholic 
painters who had lived before the Ronaissanco. 
His Virgin recalls Perugiao and that pious h'ra 
Angelico di Ficsole, who never painted, except 
on his knees and with his chocks bathed iu 
tears, the mother of the Saviour. A severe 
purity of linear^ composition, an J aiipropriate 
solid tint of colour, and a profound feeling' of 
piety, characterise Mr. Dyce’s Virgin.” 

In another number when dealing with Mr. 
Mulready, the Patric, in eulogising his picture of 
“ The W olf and the Lamb,” says, “ The colour 
of this cJiefd'osuvre is excellent. Perhaps we 
might take exception to the middle distance, as 
being a little too dark, but, on tho whole, we 
cannot too strongly urge upon English painters 
to imitate this substantial, vigorous and har- 
monious tone, which Mr. Mulready seems to 
have borrowed from the old Dutch masters.” 

Strange as it may seem, the Moniteiir, while 
concurring in the general views of its competu’S 
of the utter oddity of English Art, assists 
U Union in directing the eye of tho Patrie to 
still- more of those singular exceptions to the 
rule, who after all, had drunk, and deeply, at 
these wells so undefiled, where true old Art is 
alone to be imbibed. Thus it speaks of imne 
than one of the anomalous islanders — and first it 
confirms what has been said of j\Ir. Dyce. 
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Dyce in liis 'Virgin and Child’ 7tas 
emulated the style of the old Italian mastersj isuch 
as John Bellini, Cima di Conegliano and Pem- 
gino — and, has filled up a contour of gothic 
sharpness with tints happily attenuated. This 
quaint pasticcio is skilfully enough made out. 

' The Meeting of Jacob and Rachael’ has not the 
biblical simplicity which the subject required, 
but the head of Rachael is not without its 
charm. We admii’e much less 'King Joash 
Shooting the Arrow of Deliverance ’ — the melo- 
dramatic pose — the rigidity of contour and the 
metallic tone of colour in the Joash are the 
reverse of agreeable. Still Mr. Dyoe is entitled 
to praise, inasmuch as he has aimed at style, 
which is rare enough amongst British artists. 

" Mr. Dobson’s ‘Tobias and the Angel,’ and the 
' Charity of Dorcas,’ also display ]a laudable si wc??/ 
of the severer qualities of Art, and for these alone 
deserve to be favourably mentioned. 

" Mr, Brocky has treated the classic subject of 
' Venus and Phaon,’ which is well adapted for 
the canvas, with an obvious foregone allegiance 
to the blonde and roseate model of Rubens — whom 
we again recognise in the Psyche. Faithless 
to the delicate graces of England he has imi- 
tated the rich plumpness and embonpoint of 
the great Antxoerp modelsl 
^ “ lilr. Pyne,” he says, " mokes us feel both the 
air and the liquid element in his 'Derwent 
Water’ — a large lake in full sunshine doubling 
its banks in its clear mirror, without the con- 
trast of strong foreground — without individual 
objects to enhance aerial effect — ^independent of 
all mechanical artifice ! Here indeed is a ray 
from the sun of Claude Lorraine!'^ 

Kext comes Mr. Linnell. " Mr. Linnell,” says 
the official journal, sees nature through Iloblima 
and Ruysdael—im^ they are not bad glasses ! 

' The Forest , Road,’ ' The Timber Waggon,’ 
'The Barley Harvest’ might appropriately 
take their place in a gallery of the old masters. 
They have upon them the true antique tmt with 
a slight seeming of smoke.” 

Speaking of Mr. Roberts’s " View on the Grand 
Canal of Venice,” the Monitem' says — " How 
often has not this view been taken of Venice 
with its Zecca — its library of San Sovino, its 
two columns of African porphyry, its Dncol 
Palace, its Moorish trefoil — its Bridge of Sighs, 
its Sclavonian Quay — and how often again will it 
not be taken 1 Mr. Roberts was well entitled to 
give it on his canvas even after Canaletto — after 
Joyant, after Wyld, after Ziam,” 

Without going further at present, we shall in- 
troduce one group more of singular exceptions 
to the British singularity, which had no excep- 
tion, It is that of the pre-Raffaelito schismatics, 
touching whom the Athencmm Fran^ais holds 
forth. 

" Could Reynolds and Hogarth, those fathers of 
tho English school of painting, but thrust aside 
their tombstones, and come forth again to shed 
influence over Royal Academicians, they as- 
sni’edly would visit with their strictures tho 
style introduced by the leaders of a new school, 
whose works, beaiing the name of Schaw (Shaw), 
Millais, and Hunt, are honoured by the attention 
of the crowd at the Palais de I’Exposition. 
Messrs. Sebaw, Millais and Hunt represent the 
matter-of-fact school, such as it is understood to 
bo by onr allies beyond Boulogne ; and as they 
are exceptions to tho rule — singularities — 
amongst the British exhibitors, it seems to us 
that we should open our notice of the latter by 
an examination of them. They have, on other 
grounds, something of a right to this forecast, 
inasmuch as they have been to ns, as it were, a 
revelation — they have assuredly excited our 
wonder, beguiled us into a scrutiny, and, to say 
the truth, after a pause of momentary disdain, 
led us away captive. 

" Before the Palais des Beaux Arts was opened, 
we were perfectly ignorant of the existence of 
Messrs. Schaw, Millais and Hunt — the whole 
English school was to ns bounded by the studios 
of Mulready and Landseer, two great minds 
familiarised to ns by engravings. * 

"We owe then a reparation to these realists ; 
wo recognise in them an imaginative power 
which looks upon nature through no trivial 
lens, — which would not degrade into a vulgar 
simplicity tho representation of heaven’s handi- 


work, while rescuing it from the wayward 
fancies of Art. 

" Schaw, Millais and Hunt are not the repre- 
sentatives of British precursors. They are not 
the children of Reynolds nor of Hogarth ; they 
have no kindred with Benjamin West; as little 
have they been disciples of Sir Thomas Lawrence, 
Wilkie has not been their model, nor have their 
dreams been bewildered by the pictorial night- 
mares of John Martin. Thus, in the British 
school, these three painters may be taken for 
three students of nature illumined, at a certain 
epoch of their existence, by a new aspect, under 
which she revealed herself, freeing them from 
the common and low precepts of the studio, as 
well as from those by which the artists of the 
United Kingdom have been bound in allegiance 
to Sir J osbna Reynolds, .one of the greatest^por- 
trait-painters of modern times, as well as one of 
the most powerful of recognised colourists. 

" But must we then look upon them as pui’e 
innovators, or trace them to some affiliation — 
discover a master, whom they have followed, 
even in England herself'? This last surmise 
will, if we mistake not, lead us upon the truth, 
and we shall therefore take it up. 

" There happens to be in London and in Tra- 
falgar Square, a building of very indifferent 
architectural pretensions, which bears inscribed 
upon tho lintel of its doorway the words, 

' National Gallery.’ We have visited this 
National Gallery, and amongst some few woi'ks 
which we admired in it, carried off more espe- 
cially the remembrance of two. One of these 
was a noble portrait of a man— it had the name 
of Reynolds attached to it — we have no occasion 
at present to dwell upon it ; the others, placed 
unfortunately under glass, and in a saloon but 
ill-lighted, has given birth to the English school 
of realists. Tins painting, justly attributed to 
Hnbeii; Van Eyck, is like all the works of this 
Flemish master, of marvellous peculiarity. 
Greatness and simplicity are combined in his 
productions, with minuteness of adherence to 
nature. All the world know his two pictures in 
the square saloon of the Louvre, 'L’Agneau , 
Mystique de Gaud,’ and 'LaVierge au Dona- 
teur,’ which have been over admired for their 
unaffected grace of expression, scrupulousness of 
manner, and prodigious pervading finish. 

" Mr. Millais and Mr. Schaw spring straight 
from the great artist of the fifteenth century ; 
Mr. Hunt may claim the same honour, but less 
directly. We shall, however, analyse the works 
of the three artists, and place them in their due 
rank as the ultimate pupils of Van Eyck, the fellow 
students of Pieter OhristophseD, one of the first 
initiated into a style which was rather brought 
to perfection than invented by the painter of 
Bruges. Mr. Millais, the first of the three 
modern scholars of Van Eyck, is like the attend- 
ants of 'The Sleeping Beauty in thatWood,’ who, 
awakening after an hundred years’ sleep, found 
themselves living and moving with the language 
aud ideas of the epoch when they had fallen 
asleep ; certainly he must have been profoundly 
astonished on the day when he, who had sunk 
into slumber in the palace of Due Philip le Bon, 
found himself a living man at South Cottage, 
Kingston-upon-Thames. Ha cost his eyes around, 
men and things were not those he had known ; 
ho sought his brothers in Art, but he found that 
they understood nature differently from that in 
which it had been interpreted by his beloved 
master. Therefore he dissociated himself from 
these modern schools, and he paints the life of 
the nineteenth century with the pencil which 
the artist of the fifteenth had at his death be- 
queathed to him. 

'‘It would be difficult to say wbat is Mr. 
Millais’ method of painting — what is the secret 
of his strength of colour ; whether his vehicle 
be oil or albumen, or his touch that of the oil 
or the miniature-painter ; tho plate-glass, which 
protects his canvas, forbids all close scrutiny on 
this head ; at the same time be it remembered 
that these questions of manner are of little im- 
portance in the appreciation of a work of Ai't. 
The three pictures of Mr. Millais, ' The Order,’ 
'The Return of the Dove to the Ark,’ and 
' Ophelia,’ have that within, which seizes upon 
the connoisseur, compels ^ him to pause and 
ponder, aud gives birth to discussions on the 


possible and the impossible in an effort of Art, 
to enter into a contest with Nature herself. 
We give the preference to 'The Order.’ The 
wounded prisoner, to whom his wife and infant 
are the messengers of liberty, and the soldier 
gaoler who receives his order for dismissal, are 
one aud all designed, and painted with great 
vigour — an astonishiiig impress of tinith-— a 
something of the very silliness of naiveU, which 
attains the force of the dramatic without^seeming 
to search for it. Each part in the group is cor- 
rect in its action ; the soldier, whose fi^re is 
half concealed by the prison door, which he 
holds cautiously open, aud whose profile alone 
is given ; the prisoner, a >Scotch highlander in 
his national costume, overcome with emotion at 
the restoration to freedom conveyed to him by 
his affectionate wife and his child, — the wife lit 
up with the joy of saving him whom she loves. 
All this is truth itself ; all well felt and well 
presented, without any trace of the tiiviol or 
commonplace. The child, which is sleeping on 
that side of the wife’s bosom next the husband’s 
head, which bends on it in deep emotion, is 
‘ d’imc adorable gentilesse s ’ its little naked 
limbs are drawn with the purest correctness, 
and tinted in happiest accord with nature. 

" But the dramatic force — the leading action of 
the group — is centered in tho soldier and the 
wife. There is ideal beauty in their trutlifulness 
of expression. This soldier is no truculent 
gaoler : nothing in his aspect, attitude, or dress, 
indicates such to be his natui’o. He shakes no 
heavy bundle of keys, but he examines sempu- 
lously the order of liberation, which the young 
woman holds over to him across the shoulder 
of her husband : he has, as yet, but half released 
his prisoner. This man personifies law, rule, 
aud obedience ; he is calm and immovable. The 
woman concentrates in herself all the touching 
feeling of onr nature. She is the wife in the 
sublimest morale of that being ; her maternal 
love ; her glow of heart ; her flashing exultation 
of success ; for, in the name of all the afiections 
to which she is devoted, she has combatted and 
has vanquished ; she has beat the judge, the 
magistrate; and she comes to bid tho prison 
gates give up her husband.” 

After this very liberal eulogium, the critic 
proceeds to visit the pupil of Van Eyck with a 
duo portion of set-off, 

",Mr. Millais,” he says, "zealously seeks, like 
his model, the perfection of detail ; he studies 
each part of his picture with impartial equality 
of attention : man, or animal, or tho blade of 
grass, are favoured by bis pencil with indiscri- 
minate attention. He surely has read and 
retained the line of Lamartine, — 

‘Rinsccte vaut au vimdCt il ont autant cotitL^ 

This equality of treatment, this scrupulous study 
not to give living nature any precminenco over 
still life, the human being to the decorative ac- 
cessories, injures not a little the works of the 
English artist. The dress of the prisoner, the 
red coat of the soldier in tho ' Order of Release,’ 
are so perfectly executed, that they withdraw 
the spectator’s attention from the parties them- 
selves ; the latter fade in contiguity with tissues 
so intense in tone, — of such substantial reality. 
In 'The Return of tho Dove to the Ark,’ the 
plumage of the dove and the hay of its nest 
quickly secure the eyes of the spectators ; and 
in the early days of the exhibition, before the 
name of Mr. Millais was familiarly known, 
visitors might be heai'd ask each other, ‘Have you 
seen tho English artist’s hay The hay thus bc^ 
came the action of the tale — its prominent 
interest ; and it would have been necessary to 
ro-christen the picture, and name it ' The Hnp- 
piness of Hay on the Return of the Dove.’ ” 

After having enlarged upon the higher judg- 
ment of Van Eyck in this particulai', more espe- 
cially as instanced in his celebrated Louvre 
picture, '‘ La Vierge au Donateur,” where, amid 
an infinite elaboration of detail, the prominent 
interest is concentrated in La Vierge, the critic 
proceeds : — ‘‘-Mr. Millais cannot make up his 
mind to sacrifice a single detail, bo it ever so 
devoid of interest, much less can lie subserve an 
ill-timed intensity of tone. 

" That red coat of tho English soldier must be 
substantial scarlet broad-cloth, as the Scotch- 
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man’s iartan is to the eye so thoroughly the 
plushy woollen stuff that one must needs handle 
it. These mimcles of imitation in setting forth 
the iminimate, have the effect of impoverishing 
the animate of its prominence— of impress of 
vitality. 

“Mr. Millais would be superlatively perfect: 
divide his pictures into parts, and each one will 
be worthy of all praise,* reunite them, and they 
forthwith injure each other by the level of their 
perfection, and make one wish, that here and 
there had been a faux pas of the pencil ; the 
result, mayhap, of an eye or a hand wearied with 
minute elaboration. 

“We have a reproof, however, still more grnve, 
to visit withal thi^ artist so skilful and so over- 
scrupulous, — it is the use of so opaque a brown 
in his backgrounds, as to deprive them of both 
air and light. The groups in * The Order of 
Release,’ and ‘ The Return of the Dove,’ are as 
sharply cut as silhouettes on a ground of paper 
jet j behind them there is, as stated, neither air 
nor light, and, consequently, no middle distance 
nor depth of background. Here again Mr. 
Millais overlooks the precepts of Yan %ck.” 

The critic proceeds in like manner to animad- 
vert on the transcendental accessories of the 
Ophelia, in which, however, he but I’etreads the 
ground already worn to a dead level by his pre- 
cursors of the London press, and thus concludes 
with a potent salve for much of his severities : — 

“We have lingered long in the work of 
analysing Mr, Millais’s pictures, because we re- 
cognise in him an artist of no ordinary talent, 
and foresee the influence which his success in 
the ’55 exhibition will exercise not alone on 
the English school, but on the schools of the 
Continent. Our Meissonier has been followed 
by a shoal of small fry, who have vainly en- 
deavoured to imbibe the quality of his genius. 
Before a year is over, Mr. Millais will liave an 
awkward squad of imitators exaggerating all his 
defects, but unembarrassed by a particle of his 
power.” To Mr, Shaw,* who, if we are not much 
mistaken, is wholly innocent of any petty larceny 
imitation of Yan Eyck, or of any privity with 
pre-Raffaelite cliques — but who had won for him- 
self an honoured name before the latter came into 
entity, and were so christened — by his devotion to 
medieval pictorial research, and the publication 
of exquisite copies of medieeval illuminations and 
quaint gems of Art, it is but due to give this 
glowing tribute of the Frenchmans admiration : — 

“M, Schaw” ho says, “whose water-colour 
drawings are ranged in the gallery above 
amongst designs by English architects, is, in 
simple truth, a painter of tho inanimate, who 
surpasses, in delicacy of pencil, 7iot only Van 
Eyck and the Memlings, but all the miniature 
painters of tho Duke of Burgundy — all those of 
the famous Abbey of St. Gall — nay, even the 
Saxon artistic decorations of the famed Gospels 
in the British Museum. Never were objectives, 
really represented with more pi-ecision, an, let 
us add, with more art, than in his picture of 
* The Funeral Pall belonging to the Fishmongers’ 
Company of London.’ This drapery, the date of 
which is obviously of the fifteenth century, 
glows with golden ornaments and figures em- 
broidered in brilliant colours. M. Schaw has 
painted this pall, thread for thread, with an art 
HO perfect as to make even a German Eon despair, 
notwithstanding his tapestry in the picture of 
' La Femme Hydropique.’ ” 

“We cite,” continues the critic, “M. Schaw 
after M. Millais, because they both proceed, 
although in different lines, from the same master, 
and because there is not merely a wondrous 
patient elaboration in the German vase and in 
the funeral pall, but because they indicate a 
most delicate sensitiveness in regard to colour 
and a very striking artistic intelligence.” 

All this time many of our readers, moderately 
familiar with our native men of rank in the 
walks of Art, may be lost in perplexity as to the 
identity of this new leader of the pre-Raffiielites 
— ^this Mbits?’. jS'e/taw.* we confess to have ourselves 
been for some time in the same predicament, 
until, haying visited the pall and the beaker, 
and eliminated the Teutonic c from the name, 

we found a most estimable artist, Mr. Shaw, 
known, as we have just intimated, to the literary 
as well as the artistic world, before young 
England had learned to lisp the names of 
Yan Eyck, oi’, Perugino, as a most skilful ar- 
chaeologist — a retrospective reviewer of the old 
monkish illuminations ; some of the choicest of 
which he gave with a singularly faithful pencil 
to the public, and who little dreamt that he was 
becoming the apostle of the new and true school 
of painting while making fac-similes of those 
quaint curiosities, wherein the infant struggles 
of Art are so conspicuous, and in which the sug- 
gestions of perspective both of line and tint are 
so unceremoniously dealt withal. Mr. Shaw 
will probably be as much surprised as any of us 
at the paragraph commencing in the Parisian 
perif»dical with the words “ Mlf. Schaw, Millais 
et Runt represent Vdcole de realisme.'* While 
however he rnay repudiate the precise kind 
of honour intended for him by the French critic, 
he may with a safe conscience, receive, in “its 
fullest metre, the eulogium passed upon the 
exquisite delicacy and finesse of his pencil, the 
microscopic minutise of which might raise up 
from the vasty deep the'spirits of Van Eyck — the 
Memlings and Oerard Eoio, 

Mr. Hunt is not quite so fortunate in tho 
hands of the critic as his companions. 

“ M. Hunt, a devotee, like M. Millais, to the 
manner of the painters of the fifteenth century, 
has not attained an equally potent grasp of 
realities. Even more than Millais, he has be- 
come bewildered in an infinitude of detail, and 
his pictures sin in giving the same exaggerated 
importance to their accessories. The Christ 
seeking for a believer who slept not, and 
entitled ‘The Light of the World.’ has in it 
traits of imagination and expression worthy of 
applause, but minuteness of tint is carried to 
such a degree in its elaboration, that even Johann 
Van Kessel can scarcely compete with it. The 
drops of dew, which moisten the bottom of the 
robes of Christ are painted one by one, with their 
separate reflections and transparent shadows : 
the grass gives forth its each particular blade, 
the bushes every briar, and if the eye could bub 
trace detail within detail, it doubtless would dis- 
cover the insects that dwell in all these brambles, 
or nestle within the tufts of herbage. * * * 
The mission of Art is not to reproduce all that 
exists, but to substitute for the animation of 
life an harmonious ememUe, to convoy the 
impression of reality rather by its general 
characters than by details — minute exactitude 
leads Art from the truth and produces bub 
false results of aspect most ungenim. 

“ The picture of ‘ Wandering Sheep ’ affords 
the best proof of our correctness — on it M. 
Hunt has exhausted much talent and much time, 
to, BO to say, a perfect loss of both. As a painting, 
it totally w^nts harmony ; it is harshly crude, 
and yet never did artist of any epoch study 
more scmpuloualy his models. The fleece of 
the sheep, if closely examined, is found sub- 
divided into small patches of wool ; tho gross 
gives the individuality of each blade, each with 
its own light, its reflection and its shadow — 
eaoh part astonishes by the tmthfulness of its 
reproduction, and nevertheless the whole wants 
truth, and wholly fails to recall nature.” 

With these extracts we shall for the present 
conclude, having illustrated by them how in- 
considerately, according to their own showing, 
the French combined in the ejaculation at the 
utter singularity of the English school of painters 
—in which no sympathy was discernible either 
with modern excellence, their own schools, or 
with the models of the olden time — how, in fact, 
England was in this regarded but as a Lilliput to 
the Brobdingnag across the Channel. 

[Our correspondent has, in this and his former 
article, presented us with the opinions, generally, 
of the French press on our School of Painting ; 
and, considering how novel the works of our 
artists must appear to the majority of the writers, 
and, as a necessary consequence, how easily they 
may have been misunderstood, our countrymen 
ought not to be dissatified with the verdict pro- 
nounced upon them. But we know that by the 
greatest and best painters of France, the English 
School is estimated at its true value, and that a 
very high one.— Ed. A.-/.] 

ART IN THE PEOYINCES. 

BinMiNOHAn. — !Mr. Thomas XJnderwood, printer 
and lithographer, of this tOAm, who has already 
done iiiiieli towards popularising Art by copying 
some of the best works in clnomo-lithograpliy, and 
publishing them at a very small charge, has liberally 
determined upon a plan calculated still more to 
facilitate tho progress of Art in his native to'wn. 
Having lately erected extensive premises in Castle 
Street, ho purposes appropriating tho whole of the 
upper part of his fate cstahlishment in Union 
Passage to the use of students, particularly those 
who, having availed tlicmsolvcs of all the educa- 
tional advantages connected with the Government 
School of Design, are anxious to pursue their studies, 
and perfect Ihcmsolvcs in some branch of high or 
ornamental Art. With this view ho will provide 
all the materials necessary to complete so desirable 
an object. These will comprise liigh class drawings 
by Cox, Do Wint, Fielding, Prout, &c., a library of 
works on Art and costumes, models, busts, casts, &c,, 
and (if remihed) occasional lectures by lluskiu and 
others. He also contemplates offering to the chil- 
dren of Gic poorer classes every inducement to tho 
study of drawing, the cultivation of which is be- 
coming so essential to tho manufacturing prosperity 
of the town, by lending out to the humblest appli- 
cant simple outlines, &c., calculated for young 
beginners in this interesting^ field of study, at a 
mere nominal charge. Such is the idea it has long 
been the ambition of Mr. U. to carry out ; of course 
new features will devclopc themselves as it pro- 
gresses towards practical realisation. It is hoped 
that every encouragement will be given, and every 
success attend so generous an enterprise, and that 
we shall speedily have to record some of tho good 
results to tho local community for whose benolit it 
was undertaken. 

Brighton. — A society has lately boon formed at 
Brighton for the promotion of the Fine Arts, and 
has obtained the sanction of many of tlic leading 
nobility and gentry of the county of Sussex ; the 
municipality of Brighton, too, have not been back- 
ward in the cause, for they have unanimously voted 
the appropriation of a portion of llio I’avilion for 
holding the exhibitions of tho society, and have 
engaged to make such alterations as sliaU thoroughly 
adapt it for the purpose. A working committee 
has oeeii appointed of gentlemen who are determined 
to caiTy out the objects of tho society with tho 
utmost zeal, and their first step has been to make 
preparations for holding an exliibition of the paint- 
ings of living artists in the ensuing months of ►Sep- 
tember, October, and November. They do not 
doubt that tlnur efforts will be well siqqiortod by 
many of our most celebrated artists, who will enable 
them to present to the world visiting this (piceii of 
watering-places an exhibition second to none in 
the pToviucos, 

Manchester. — T he bronze statue of Dr. Dalton, 
by Theod, has been erected and inaugurated hero. 

It stands on a pedestal in tho parapet ‘wall whioh 
separates tho public csiflanaclc from tho InlixTuary ; 
the cost of the statue is about 900/. 

Dunfermline. — O ur contemporary, tho Euildcr, 
says, — “A Tourist,” writing us from Dunfermline, 
informs us that a very successful endeavour has at 
length been made to establish a school of >Sc‘iencc 
and Art in that city. The classes, ho remarlcs, are 
already self-supporting, although the school has 
not been established more than ciglitcon months, — 
a fact which speaks well for the master, Mr. 
Leonard Baker, who, it appears, is in connection 
with the government department of science and 

Art. The inhabitants have expressed their appro- 
bation of liis exertions, by erecting, at considerable 
expense, a commodious school building, which, 
notwithstanding a little disproportion, our corre- 
spondent remarks, docs credit to the town, and to 
the subscribers to its erection. The black board 
sj'steni of toacliing at tho public schools, which lias 
done much toward the generalisation of taste, ap- 
pears not to bo carried out as it ought to be at 
Dunfermline. Out of a much greater number of 
schools, there arc only three, our correspondent is 
informed, receiving this instruction,” 

Newbury.— T he pleasant little town of Newlmiy, 
in Berkshire, siirrouiidcd hy an alHuont neighbour- 
hood, has determined, through the members of tho 
Literary and Bcicuiific lustitiition, presided over 
ly tho Earl of Carnarvon, to have a “Fino Arts 
Exhibition,” and artists are invited to contribute 
auy works which ivill enable them to carry out 
their object. We have received a cii’ciilar to this 
eflbct, but it gives no information a.s to date.s, A'c., 
nor to Avhom picture^ &:c., may be sent, A note, 
addressed to Mr. F. S. Adnams, tho Hon. Sec. or 
the institution, Avill, we have no doubt, procure for 
the writer any information he may irisn for. 

SHaw, F.S.A., author of “Mediaeval 
oostutoes,” (fee. 
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BRITISH ARTISTS: 

THEIE STYLE AND CHARACTER. 

WITH ENGRAVED ILLUSTRATIONS. 

ITo. VIIL— WILLIAM HILTOM, E.A. 

§ oiyiEwnERE we remember to bave read of an 
artist who, finding little “or no patronage for liia 
works, liad recourse to an ingenious expedient 
to get rid of the accumulated contents of his 
studio : he retired into a distant part of the 
country, giving instructions to some friend, 
whom he had let into the secret, to close his 
house within a reasonable time after his de- 
parture, to say that he had died suddenly, and 
to sell off his pictures by auction. The strata- 
gem succeeded perfectly ; the artist neglected 
while living was duly honoured when supposed 
to be dead, and the pictures sold well. When 
the matter was finally settled, the painter re- 
buixieu uu iJiH house, and never again found occasion to com- 
plain of want of patronage ; the merits of his works having 
once been acknowledged, there was no excuse for rejecting 
them thereafter. 

’j) Looking back upon the history of men of genius, it is 

I melancholy, and, moreover, humiliating to our common nature, 
to reflect how many have gone through life, if not absolutely 
neglected, at least without having full justice rendered to them till they 
had passed from the scene of their labours, and were beyond the reach of 
praise or censure. This undoubtedly is less the case now than it was 
even twenty years back ; there is at the present time much to encourage 
merit, and few individuals of sup ei’ior talent have to complain that their 
talents are not in some degree appreciated and rewarded. In the Fine 
Arts such appreciation is undeniable, except in the department of sculp- 
ture and in the highest branch of historical painting; here the artist has 


fg 


still to lament over the absence of public and state patronage, and is 
almost dependent for a living upon the lowest grade of his Art respec- 
tively, busts and portraiture. We rarely think of the state of historical 
painting in England without a sigh of regret over the neglect and disap- 
pointment experienced by Barry and Hilton, two of the greatest names 
with which the English school is identified. Barry was almost shunned 
as an outcast by his brother artists, and received, while living, little, of the 
homage due to his extraordinary genius, so that lie was barely enabled to 
procure for himself the common necessaries of life ; and yet, as it has 
been I’emarked, “in death the proudest of England’s aristocracy contested 
to hear his pall to the grave and Hilton would probably have suc- 
cumbed under the chilling blast of penury if he had not received an 
appointment in the Boyal Academy which helped to maintain him. 
These, as we before said, are humiliating reflections to us as a nation. 
More than fifteen years ago, immediately after Hilton's death, we thus 
wrote upon this topic : — Hilton has been producing immortal works for 
upwards of thirty-six years: during that period he may have received 
half a score of ^ cgmmissions,' while men immeasurably his inferiors have 
had as many hundreds, and the nobility and gentry of England have 
expended fortunes upon importations from the Continent, which enabled 
the dealers in them to thrive. The nation has indeed been very liberal 
to the dead, but for the living it has done nothing. The exchequer has 
been largely drawn upon to extend the glory of the old masters ; but to 
the worthies of Great Britain it has doled out a step-mother's meed of 
fame. How that Hilton can paint no more — now that nature has made 
him deaf to the voice of the charmei’, i^raise and patronage will fall upon 
him like the summer shower on a blighted tree ; the pictures that 
remain to his executor will be eagerly coveted." And bo they were and 
are ; whoever attempts to purchase a specimen of his pencil — and the 
opportunities for so doing are rare indeed — must be prepared to pay 
most liberally for it. 

William Hilton was bom at Lincoln in 1786. In the catalogue of the 
Royal Academy for the year 1778 ap]>ears “A Portrait of a Gentleman,” 
by William Hilton, 399, Strand ; but the name does not occur afterwards. 
This William Hilton is presumed to be the father of the historical painter ; 
he was a native of Hewark ; to the church of that town the son, when in 
the zenith of his fame, presented a picture, The Raising of Lazarus," as 
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a mark of filial respect. The younger Hilton manifested a taste for the 
Arts at an early age ; and his fathei’, considering perhaps that engraving 
was a more lucrative profession than painting, placed him, in the year 
1800, with his friend John Raphael Smith, the eminent mezzotinto en- 
graver ; Mr, P. Bewint, the well-known water-colour painter, was his 
fellow pupil, and subsequently married young Hilton’s sister. How long 
Hilton remained with Smith we do not exactly know, but he. certainly 
soon entered the Royal Academy as a student, and must have made good 
use of hi>s time at this early stage, for in 1803 he exhibited a picture 
entitled “ Banditti,” at once adopting history as his theme, and from it he 
never departed under the most discouraging circumstances. :'.Had he 


chosen to associate portraiture with this noble but then moat unprofitablo 
branch of Art, Hilton might have died a rich man. Bat fame was dearer 
to him than riches — the glory of his profession a greater stimulus than 
heaping up wealth — the praises of the discriminating and appreciating 
few a more welcome recompense than the applause of those who delight 
in tho daintiness of court beauties, or the affectations of costumed beaux. 
“ When England,” writes a critic of Hilton’s works while he was living 
and neglected, “ shall be numbered among the nations passed away in 
the dark efflux of time, how degrading and humiliating will her refine- 
ment and civilisation appear to future ages, when they find that, while 
tho enthusiastic votary of historic Art languished unheeded in his deserted 
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studio, and the many noble creations of his soaring mind hung mouldering 
ou his walls, the painting-room of the fashionable portrait-painter was 
greeted with an assemblage of the wealth, rank, and beauty of the land." 
These remarks must not be understood as conveying, even by implication, 
any unworthy estimate of portrait-painting: an art which Titian and 
Velasquez, Bemhrandt, Bubens, and Vandyke, Beynolda and Lawrence, 
and many others, wrought out with so much success, ought never to be 
spoken of in terms of disparagement : it is only when compared with 
historic painting that it becomes a secondary art, or to be condemned 
when practised by those whom nature has endowed with gifts capable of 
being turned to a higher account, merely because it may yield to them a 
larger revenue. It is really sad to witness genius wasting its powers on 
a lace ruff, or a satin dress, or labouring to give graoe^ and dignity to the 
inanities of fashionable life, when it might be storing up a harvest of 
immortality by dealing with the most instructive and the noblest of 
human actions. “ I lately beheld,” said Northcote one day to a friend, 
a majestic eecffle painted by Titian, and if Heaven would give me the 
power to achieve such a work, I would then be contenj^ to die.” Here 
was the enthusiasm of a great mind striving after the grand the ambition 
of the veteran artist would not have been satisfied with representing the 


beautiful plumage of the humming-bird — it mounted to the solitary rock 
on which stood the noblest tenant of tbc air, instinct with energy, action, 
and expression : a less sublime object would not content him. 

Hilton pursued his career with unequivocal success (so far at least as 
the excellence of his works is an indication of success), exhibiting annually 
at the Academy one or two pickxres till the year 1814, when he was 
elected “ Associate.” As our space will not permit a critical notice of the 
majority of his pictures, 'we prefer to give here a list of the most im- 
portant : — ‘^Nature blowing Bubbles;” Una entering the Cave of 
Corecea,” engraved some years back by the Art-Union of London ; ‘‘Jacob 
separating from Benjamin,” “ The Graces teaching Cupid to play on 
the Lyre,” “ Cupid sailing on his Quiver,” “ The Triumphal Entiy of the 
Duke of Wellington into Madrid,” “The Bape of Europa,” “Comus,” 
“The Angel releasing Peter from Prison,” “Bebecca at the Well,” “ Edith 
and the Monks discovering the dead Body of Harold,” “ Sir Calepine 
rescuing Serena,” “Venus seeking Cupid at the Bath of Diana,” “The 
Infant Warrior,” “ The Stolen Bow,” “ The Murder of the Innocents,” 
“ Mary Magdalen washing the Feet of Christ,” “ The Crucifixion,” “ The 
Crowning with Thorns,” “ Una and the Satyrs,” “ Amphitrite.” 

In 1820 Hilton was elected Boyal Academician, and, on the death of 
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Pnseli seven years afterwards, was chosen to succeed him as “ Keeper ” 
of the Academy, an office the chief duties of which are to direct and 
superintend the studies of the pupils. In the fulfilment of these duties 
his labours were unwearied ; he was always at hand to be consulted, ever 
ready with his advice and with words of encouragement. He had the 
happy art of endearing to him those he taught, and their attachment to 
the person of their teacher became as strong as their respect for his talents. 
Out of his classes proceeded not a few of those artists who are now the 
living ornaments of our school. But while he was thus laying the foun- 
dation of future fame and prosperity for others, his own gentle and too 
sensitive spirit laboured with oppressive cares, aggravated by much physi- 
cal weakness and constitutional delicacy. Perhaps had his genius found 
a suitable recompence, the mind might ultimately have triumphed, over 
its feeble tenement, so that his strength would have been renewed in 
proportion to the success that followed his efforts: the sickness arising 
from hope deferred is more painful, more exhausting, more beyond the 
physician’s art, than^any bodily ailment. There were few gleams of sun- 
shine to cheer the last years of Hilton’s life, few green spots to which his 
memory^could. reverb as pleasant^ resting-places on his dreary journey. 
His fine intellectual countenance was ever 

" Sioklied o*er witli tbo pale cast of tliQiight,” 
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and his step seemed heavy with the weight of unproductive hffiour. Thus 
while nobles and cogyioscentiwotVQ spending their thousands in the purchase 
of questionable “old masters,” and the refuge of continental galleries cast 
adrift by their foreign owners as worthless, Hilton, -without a doubt the 
most accomplished painter of his day, found his studio comparatively 
deserted by the p«iro?is of Art, and his -works, with now and then a soli- 
tary exception, returned upon his hands from the exhibition-rooms. Often 
might he be seen, Avhen officially engaged at the Academy, pacing silently 
and sadly up and down the rooms as if occupied with thoughts too painful 
for utterance. In December, 1838, he caught a severe cold, from which 
he never entirely rallied, and after trying various changes of residence, . 
for the benefi.b of the air, wdthoiit any satisfactoiy rcsulb, he took up his 
abode at the house of Mi\ Dewint, in Upper Gower Street, where he ex- 
pired on the 30th of December, 1839, at the age of fifty-three. 

Such is a brief outline of the history of William Hilton, whose career 
may be summed up in a few words — a diligent and faithful use of the 
great talents committed to him, and unpardonable neglect on the part of 
those who, having the power, should have encouraged him : it remains 
now for us to notice some of his most important works. Wo shall take 
the “ Europa,” charmingly engraved on this page, first, as it is one of his 
comparatively early pictures ; it was painted in 1818, and formed part of 
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the collection of the late Lord De Tabley, and when this collection was 
dispersed, it came into the possession of the Earl of Egremont. The 
picture was painted soon after Hilton’s return from Rome, which he had 
visited, accompanied by 
T. Phillips, R.A., the 
distinguished portrait- 
painter : in conception 
it is highly poetical and 
original, most vigorous 
in drawing, fresh and 
rich in colour, with an 
impressive chiar'-oscuro ; 
no subsequent work of 
the artist surpasses it 
in these qualities; his 
mind had not yet expe- 
rienced the deadening 
influences of the world’s 
neglect. 

Another of his most 
inviting compositions is 
‘^SiR Calepine besou- 
ING Serena,” a picture 
which, with shame be it 
spoken, remained in the 
painter’s studio till after 
his death : when this 
event happened, a num- 
ber of his brother artists, 
rightly considering it a 
national disgrace that the 
I first historical painter of 

I his time should not be 

represented in the Na- 
tional Gallery, bought 
; this work by subscrip- 

j tion, and presented it to 

! the country. Hilton’s 

I knowledge of composi- 

j tion, it has been re- 

I marked by an able ano- 

I nymous critic, was never 

\ better displayed than in 

j this piece. The picture 

i is full of exquisite con- 

I trasts, which powerfully 

{ explain the poet’s tale, 

j and blend admirably into 

I vigorous expression as a 

I whole. The beauty of 

I the bound and suffering 

Seren a is contrasted with 
the demoniac and diabo- 
! lical actions and looks 

j of her tormentors ; they 

j again are in opposition 

\ to the noble and manly 

; figure of the Knight. 

! The colouring of this 

I picbure is rich, warm, 

j and full of harmony. 

■ As an example of Hil- 
ton’s large compositions, 
we have engraved the 
centre of the three por- 
tions into which he di- 
vided his picture of the 
“ Crucifixion ; ” it con- 
tains the principal group. 

We are not quite certain 
whether this picture was 
or was not a commission 
from the Mayor and Cor- 
poration of Liverpool ; 
we believe it was, bub 
at all events it is an 
honour to them to have 
purchased it under any 
circumstances. When 
the “ Art-Union of Lon- 
don” published their en- 
graving from it, by the 
late W. Fin den, we no- 
ticed the picture at some 
length ; it is, therefore, 
unnecessary to enlarge 
upon it. This work was 
painted in 1827 ; for 
: pathos and true devo- 

tional feeling it may 
challenge comparison with any representation of the same subject, eitlier 
ancient or modern; and it manifests, in a high degree, Hilton’s high 
feeling and devotion to historic Art of the noblest class. 


To another “ gallery ” picture, Edith finding the dead Body of Harold,” 
engraved in the A last year, we need not again refer; but his | 
‘‘ Angel releasing Peter,” that now constitutes the altar-piece of a church | 

at Manchester, a large- 
sized picture also, must 
not be passed over with- 
out a few words of com- 
ment. It was the last of 
Hilton’s large pictures, 
was purchased of the ex- 
ecutors after his death, 
and was painted in 1 831 ; 
we remember seeing it 
when exhibited in the 
Royal Academy, still our 
recollection is not suffi- 
ciently vivid to hazard 
an opinion of its merits, 
although the grandeur of 
the composition struck 
us forcibly. But the | 

writer to whom we have i 

already referred speaks | 

of it, in 1833, thus: — | 

“The ‘Angel releasing | 

Peter’ failed in the cha- | 

racter of the angel. It | 

carried too much of the ! 

heaviness and corporeal I 

solidity of a human j 

being, and was deficient I 
in lightness of carriage j 

and angelic expression [ 

of countenance. The i 

figure of Peter was well 
drawn ; the attitude and 
expression being ele- 
vated and appropriate. 

The groups of sleeping 
guards scattered in the 
foreground display the 
painter’s fine and mas- | 

ter ly power in drawing, | 

and no less deep know- i 

ledge of harmony and 
colour.” In St. Peter’s 
church, Pimlico, is also 
an altar-picture by Hil- 
ton, the “Crowning of | 

Thorns;” we can offer ; 

no opinion on this work, 1 

as we have never seen it. | 

“ Nature blowing Bub- i 

bles for her Children,” i 

painted in 1821, and in j 

the possession of Sir ! 

J ohn S winburn e, i s gene- i 

rally regarded as the : 

chef cl'mmre of Hilton’s | 

smaller pictures. The 
principal figure is re- 
clining on the ground, i 

surrounded by about a I 

dozen of nude juveniles, ' 

admirably grouped in an I 

infinite variety of atti- i 

tudes, striving to catch | 

the bubbles which “ Na- ! 

ture” throws from her | 

hand. The drawing | 

and expression of these i 

fi gures are most graceful 
and delicate, and the 
colouring of the flesh- ! 

tints is fresh and living. ' 

“Jacob parting from i 

Benjamin,” a companion ; 

picture to the “ Rebekah i 

attheWelV’intheYer- I 
non Gallery, has always 
been one of our favourite 1 

pictures from the hand | 

of this master. It is in i 

the collection of Mr. 
Wells, of Redleaf, and 
was exhibited with many i 
of the painter’s works, 
after his death, at the 
British Institution : in 
speaking of it at that 
time, in the Art-Journali it was remarked, — “were we to say who, among 
the ancient masters, it reminds us most of, we should say, it combines 
the grace and elegance of Raffaelle with the classic feeling of N. Poussin.” 
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CAMPBELL’S “PLEASUEES OE HOPE.”* 

The natass of Foster, Gilbert, Thomas, and Weir, with those of a few 
otlier artists, some of wb-Oin are dead and gone/* as Turner, Stothard, 
and tlie elder Corbould, must henceforth, go down to posterity associated 
with the works, if not participating in the honours, of the poets whose 


trenius of the other. This edition of Campbell’s fine poem must take its 
place beside those volumes of which we have just spoken ; the woodcuts, 
twenty-five in number, are equal, with two or three exceptions which we 
do not care to pai'ticularise, to any that have preceded them in grace 
andfaucy of design, and are very delicately engraved: by the courtesy 
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writings they have so charmingly illustrated : for who that can afford to 
spend a few extra shillings on such editions of Cowper, Byron, Scott, 
Crabbe, Rogers, Campbell, &c., as have appeared within the last lew 
years, adorned with exquisite woodcuts from the pencils’ of those artists, 
would choose to purchase any other? Bub though no leaf can be, or 
ought to be, plucked from the chaplet of the poet to decorate the artist, 
the latter adds to it not a few sweet and bright fiowers, when he enlists 


of the publishers we are enabled to ofier a few examples.^ The first en- 
graving is from the pencil of Thomas ,* it represents a simple domestic 
scene suggested by the line, “ Some pleasing page shall charm the solemn 
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another sense in the work of appreciation by revealing to the eye what 
the verse has addressed to the understanding and the heart. Then we 
see as well as feel, so that poet and painter have almost kindred claims 
on our regard, and the genius of the one becomes identified with the 

* Tee Pleasuhes or Hoee. By Thomas Campbell. Illustrated by Bieket 
P osTEE, George Thomas, and Hareisok Weir. Published by Sampsokt Low & do., 
London. 
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hour/’ The next, by Birket b'osfcer, presents a view of a genuine English 
cottage subject, from the line, " Leans on its humble gate, and thinks the 
wliile/’ In Harrison Weir’s pastoral, the line “There shall the flocks on 
thymy pasture stray,” is most picturesquely rendered ; while the parting 
of the convict from his child, by Thomas, tells its story very naturally. 
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The Exhibition of the selected prizes for the 
present year, is open, according to annual 
custom, in the rooms of the Society of British 
Artists. The works numbered in the catalogue 
amount to one hundred and eighty-seven, of 
which thirty-four are in water-colour. There is 
not a single instance of the selection of a piece 
of sculpture. We have observed this in former 
years, but we are not much surprised at it, as in 
sculpture there is little or nothing to select 
from ; our artists, unlike those of other countries, 
do not produce cabinet sculptures. The highest 
prize is of the value of 250Z. ; it is 4, ‘ The 
Fortune Teller,’ by Sant. The next is of the 
value of 200Z., ‘Relenting,’ T. Brooks. Of 150^. 
each, there are two — hTo. 26, ‘Autumn in the 
Highlands,’ S. Percy, and No. 48, ‘ Skaters — a 
scene on Burl clingstone Loch, near Edinburgh,’ 
C.Lees. Of lOOZ. each, five — No. 32, ‘Autumnal 
Morning,’ A. W. Williams; No. 51, ‘Dante 
Begging his Bread,’ F. Y. Hurlstone ; No. 72, 

‘ Evening — Lights and Shadows on the Con- 
way,’ H, B. Willis ; No. 104, ‘ Summer Hill 

— Time of Charles II./ J. D. Wingfield ; 
and No. 122, ‘ lu Betchwortli Park/ W. F. 
WiTHERiNGTON, R.A. And the eight prizes, of 
the value of 75Z. each, are respectively by 
A. W. Williams, J. Bell, F. Wvburd, S. R. 
Percy, G. W. Horlor, J. Absolon, E. G. War- 
ren, and W. Bennett. In looking round at 
this collection, although it contains many pro- 
ductions of a very high degree of excellence, 
it might be thought that with respect to many 
others, that better selections might have been 
made. But it is only those who as prize- 
holders exercise the right, or those to whom 
the power of selection is delegated, who know 
anything of the difficulty of selecting a good 
picture of a certain value when all the good 
pictures of that value have been already dis- 
posed of. The prizes are allotted every year 
to different individuals, and to the gi’eat bulk of 
these the selection of a picture is their first 
essay in the exercise of taste. To induce them 
to add a few pounds to the prize-sum for the 
acquisition of a x*eally good work is too often 
hopeless, and not less so is it to induce 
them to take a good picture at forty-five 
pounds in preference to a very bad one at sixty 
— it is difficult to teach them that the price 
of a picture is one thing — the value of the 
same work another. There are nevertheless 
some examples worthy of honourable mention, 
wherein a considerable augmentation has been 
made to the prize-sum in order to obtain 
a good work of Art — at least as the sums 
stand in the catalogue we cau only suppose that 
such augmentation has been made. No. 171, 
H. Warren, entitled ‘Ye hae tellt me that 
afore, Jemmy,” was valued by the artist at 105Z., 
but the prize drawn was 60Z., therefore we 
suppose that a difference of 45Z. was paid by 
the prizeholder Mr. Fahey. Another remarkable 
example occurs in respect of No. 48, ‘ The 
Skaters/ 0. Lees, the price of which was 105Z., 
and this picture was selected by a prizeholder 
who had drawn 150Z. The picture was not seen 
to advantage in the Architectui’al Room of the 
Exhibition : it is a work of veiy considerable 
merit, and reflects credit on the school of 
Edinburgh, of which the excellent artist is 
a member. We cannot help feeling some sui’- 
priso that such a picture as Sants ‘Fortune 
Teller’ should have fallen to a prize-holder 

— not that a prize-holder is not entitled 
to the very best picture that the amount 
of bis allotment will purchase, but that such 
a picture seldom remains unsold after the 
private view. This picttire is going to Boston 
in America. In its present position wo have a 
better opportunity of examining it than we had 
in the Royal Academy. The artist seems to 
have changed his manner of working, and the 
change is very obvious in those faces which 
are finished with a very wet glaze — under 
which the painting does not appear to be so 
solid as ho has been accustomed to work. It is 
however a charming work. In the figures there 
is nothing common-place, and yet they are not 
removed from our own time. Other works in 


this part of the room, some of which we have 
already noticed in their respective exhibitions, 
are— ‘A Walk by the Conway,” F. W. Hulme, 
and a ‘ Foot Bridge ’ by the same artist, both 
remarkable for originality of treatment and refine- 
ment of description ; No. 7, ‘Scenery in Knowle 
Part/ E. J. CoBBETT. No. 10, ‘The Head of 
the Drewy on Dartmoor,’ J. Gendall. No. 12, 

‘ Free Sittings,’ F. Underbill. No. 17, ‘Winter/ 
G. A, Williams, the price of which strands as 95Z. 
and the amount of prize 251. ; if this be not a 
misprint, we cannot sufficiently admire the mag- 
nanimity of tbe prize-holder. No. 18, ‘Cuddie 
Headrigg and Jenny Dennison,’ D. W. Deane, is , 
is on unmistakable version of the incident in 
Old Mortality. No. 21 is ‘A Lane near Tyn- 
groes/ A. W. Williai^is. No. 23, ‘Market 
Morning,’ J. Tennant, and No. 24, ‘ The Brides 
of Venice,’ F. Gowie, the better points of which 
make us regret that the subject were not less 
threadbare. No. 26, ‘Autumn in the High-' 
lands,’ S. Peroy, we see here with less satis- 
faction than we saw it in the rooms of the 
National Institution, because it appears to us 
under a less favourable light; the foreground 
manipulation is most masterly, but we cannot 
yet persuade ourselves that the general tone of 
the picture has not too much verdure for 
autumn. No. 32, also a large picture, is a similar 
subject, hut with more of the mellow tone of 
the season. No, 33, ‘Near Ceuta, in Morocco — 
evening/ W. Melby, is a scene from a region 
new to us as a source of subject-matter; the 
work is the production of an artist well 
qualified to deal with such material, but we think 
that near home there is more interesting 
matter. No. 35, ‘ Hamlet and Ophelia/ A. F. 
Patten, does not improve on a renewal of our 
acquaintance with it. No. 36, ‘The Shades of 
Evening,’ A. Gilbert, is a piece of river scenery 
W'ith the tops of the trees lighted by tho rays of 
the setting sun; it is imbued] with the most 
refined sentiment ; the artist has frequently of 
late painted similar subjects with like treatment. 
No. 31, ‘ The Truant/ G. Smith, is seen here, we 
think, to greater advantage than in the Royal 
Academy ; it is very highly finished, and so 
judiciously, that the nice manipulation is every- 
where felt in its full value. No. 39, ‘Cymon 
and Iphigenia,* A. J. Woolmer, is an example of 
very masterly sketching. In looking at the 
leger-d e-main with which this artist brings 
forward his works, we speculate upon what he 
might be, were he to consult nature in bis com- 
position, but we fear that he has now neglected 
her so long as to be afraid again to look her in. 
the face. No. 42 is ‘A Rost by the way/ 
Bell Smith. No. 43, ‘A Woodland Scene,’ H. 
JuTSUM. No. 46, ‘Reading a Chapter.’ No. 49, 

‘ A Golden Morning — North Wales,’ H. Bodding- 
TON. No. 50, ‘Returning from Market — 
Autumnal Evening/ G. A. Willia;\is. No, 51, 
‘Dante Begging his Bread,’ F. Y. Hurlstone. 
We remember to have seen this subject treated 
by a foreign artist, who spiritualised tbe material 
fact by instituting an analogy between that and 
Dante’s aspiration to Beatrice ; the delicacy, how- 
ever, of this conception wins upon us tbe more we 
consider it. No. 60, ‘The Mountain Ramblers, 
J. Thompson; this in any position is a work 
of value that would arrest the eye. No. 61, 

‘ Sunday in the Highlands,’ J. A. Houston, 
is an open scene brilliant in colour, present- 
ing a group of cottagers reading the scriptures. 
No. 63, ‘Lalla Rookh/ F. Wyburd, affords an 
example of a surface rich in everything ; but 
tho more we look at instances of this kind, 
when the power and the will to finish are 
so manifest, the eye craves the I’elief of the 
concealment of a portion of this wealth. No. 
69, ‘The Smithy/ J. Bowles, baa much tbe 
appearance of having been painted from a pho- 
tograph. We should not consider this a demerit, 
were it not that in the shaded portions alt 
detail is lost, and hence the impression comes 
with the greater force. No. 78, ‘ The Simplon, 
from Naters — Canton Valais,’ G. C. Stanfield, 
is executed with so much firmness and sub- 
stance that it could not fail to be an eSective 
picture wherever it could be seen ; and the same 
observation applies to No. 90, by the same artist, 
‘San Giulio, Lago d’Orta, North Italy/ No. 83, 

‘ Relenting,’ T. Brooks, shows a landlord execut- 


ing a distress for rent in tlie humble abode ot 
a poor widow, who calls his attention to her 
infant sleeping in its cradle ; on looking at which 
he shows signs of “relenting.” The landlord 
looks scarcely truculent enough to distrain upon 
the widow ; oven in his hat and gaiters there is 
a degree of respectable benevolence. No. 87, 

‘ LTnnamoratn/ H. O’Neil, has been selected 
from a deshe to possess the picture, the amount 
of the prize being 20Z,, tbe price of the picture 
50 guineas. No, 91, ‘Brockbam, SuiTey,’ J. 
Stark. No, 99, ‘ Feeding Rabbits/ E. G. Cobbett, 
is one of those works of which we havo already 
spoken in terms of high commendation. No. 
102, ‘ Charcoal Burners,’ W. S. Rose ; No. 104, 

‘ Summer Hill' — Time of Charles II / J. D. Wing- 
field, the best we think of the artist’s open air 
conversazioni, — supports all tbe best impressions 
that it communicqjied in the Royal Academy. 
Of No. 108, ‘In the Fields near Hampstead/ 
N. E. Green, w'e have already spoken most 
favourably in our notice of tbe National Institu- 
tion ; it evidences skill and knowledge in every 
part, and affords another instance, if that were 
wanting, that it is not necessary to go far from 
London for picturesque subject-matter. No. 
110, ‘Haymaking/ G. E. Hicks, is a brilliant 
little picture, that attracted much attention in 
tbe Royal Academy. In the South-East and 
Water-Colour rooms are many excellent works 
which we regret not being affio to describe at 
length, as No. 116, ‘ On tbe Lake of Como,’ G. E. 
Hering ; No. 121, ‘ Glen Scene, Linton, Devon ; ’ 
J. Tennant; No. 122, ‘In Betcliworth Park/ 
W. F. WiTHERiNGTON, R. A. ,* No. 132, 
‘Salmon Trap on tbe Llugwy/ F. W. Hulme; 
No. 136, ‘Family at Saragiuesco/ R. Buckner ; 
No. 143, ‘At Sonning, on the Thames,’ 

G. C. Stanfield ; and others by J. Danbt, 
A. F. Rolpe, j. W. Whymper, C. Davidson, J. 
Absolon, W. Bennett, S. P. Jackson, &o. &c. 
The plate for the current year is engraved 
by J. T. Willmore, A.R.A., from the x^it^fure 
entitled ‘ Harvest in the Highlands,’ by Sir 
Edwin Landseer, R.A., and Sir Augustus 
Callcott, R.A. The picture is a remarkable 
work, distinguished as to the landscape by all 
the smooth elaboration of Callcott , contrasting 
with the clean and sharp handling of Landseer, 
as it appears in a near group composed of figures 
and animals. The nearer parts of the composi- 
tion are distributed over a gentle slope falling 
to a level plain, the whole shut in by distant 
mountains draped in clouds. A proof of the 
engraving is exhibited 5 it is executed in line, 
and everywhere is the feeling of the picture 
most successfully met. The delicacy of the 
gradations is beyond all praise, and the various 
incidental textures are described with perfect 
truth. The statuette of ‘Satan Dismayed,’ by 

H. Armstead, we had not seen before. It is 
equal to the best and most elegantly finished 
statuettes of its class. 

“ So having said, avvhilo ho slnod, expecting 
Tlieir universal shout and high applause 
To till his oai’s, when coutvary he hoai's 
On all sides from inuumonihle tonguos 
A dismfil univoi-sal hiss, tho sound 
Of public scoru." 

The archfiend Las just concluded his address, 
describing the success of his mission, when he 
is confounded by the hissing of serpents instead 
of being elated by tbe ap^dause which he ex- 
pected. The figure is upright upon a block 
pedestal, round which are entwined the ser- 
pent limbs of Sin. The action expresses alarm 
and confusion ; the arms aro thrown up, 
one foot is thrown back, and the muscular 
development of the advanced limb, as well as 
the features, declares intense agitation. This 
is not only one of the best prize works of the 
society, but one of the best pieces of cabinet 
sculpture we have ever seen. Tho continued 
popularity of the Art-Union is sufficiently evi- 
denced by those passages of the report which 
speak of the well-Bustained amount of tho 
subscriptions. 

We havo said, and say again, that some lati- 
tude should be given to the committee of tho 
Art-Union in regard to the selection of prizes : 
under existing circumstances a really good exhi- 
bition never can be obtained, while selections are 
j made only after all the best pictures are sold. 
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No. 17.— MANUFACTURE OP BRITISH 
SERPENTINE. 

To tLe liorae-returnlng V7anderer of tlie 
deep blue ocean, the ever welcome headland, 
the Lizard, is well known. Its two lights 
streaming far o’er the western waves, always 
offer a kindly welcome to the tempest-tost 
and the stranger. To the tourist, however, 
this remarkable promontory, which 
\ ** is presfc 

All arrow-like in ocean's breast,” 

is comparatively little known ; yet, within 
the limits of a day’s ramble are to be found 
some of Nature’s wonders. The tourist, 
seeking for the picturesque, will find coast 
scenery of unequalled beauty, and of singular 
wildness ; the botanist wUl here discover 
plants indigenous, which are unknown in 
any other part of our island ; here, in full 
perfection, will he find that graceful heath 
the Erica mgans — and on the Asparagus 
Island, in Elynance Cove, still flourishes 
the plant in its native wildness from which 
it derives its name. To the geologist and 
the mineralogist, the serpentine, the stea- 
tite, the dialage, together with the horn- 
blende slate and rock, and numerous rare 
minerals of the Lizard district presents 
an interesting and important field. To the 
economist, the manufacture of the serpentine 
rocks into numerous articles of use and 
ornament, with various other branches of 
industry, the wild region of England’s most 
southern point will not prove barren. 

This district should be visited by those 
who desire to know their native land. 
Cornwall has been placed by some recent 
writers as a place beyond civilisation, so 
suddenly have we brought ourselves to 
look upon railways as a necessity, and an 
iron road is not yet completed through 
Cornwall, although one is in process of 
construction. 

The traveller arriving at Plymouth by 
railway has then to make hia choice between 
two fast mail-coaches, one stage-coach, a 
four-horsed omnibus, and a succession of 
steam vessels which pass between Plymouth 
and Falmouth at least four times during the 
week. The coaches pass through a varied, 
beautiful, and romantic country. At one 
time a richly cultivated agricultural country 
will be spread out around the tourist, with 
fine rivers winding amidst fertile hills, and in 
many places assuming the aspect of lakes ; 
then he will pass through deep valleys, the 
hills on either hand wooded from the base 
to the summit ; the " land of brown heath 
and shaggy moor” will next attract by its 
wildness — ^and here the evidences of “ tin- 
streaming” and mining, with the charac- 
teristic scenes around the China clay ” 
works, will at once show the peculiar 
industries of the county. Such scenes as 
these alternate, and after a pleasant ride of 
about eight hours’ duration, the town of 
Falmouth, with its noble roadstead and its 
fine but neglected harbour, forms a splendid 
finish to a peculiar, and in every respect 
interesting, panoi'ama. 

The sea voyage is made between Ply- 
mouth and Falmouth in about five or six 
hours. A fine iron-bound coast is passed, 
and the well-known headlands of the 
Bame Head and the Deadman, with the 
bay of Whitesancl and of St. Austle : — and, 
away far amidst the waters of the English 
Channel, will be seen rising that splendid 
monument of a fine humanity and of engi- 
neering skill— the Eddystone lighthouse. 

‘‘But” says the reader, “we have only 
reached Falmouth, and where is the ser- 
pentine and the lizard 1 ’ ’ 
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The land stretching far south, which is 
seen on entering Falmouth harbour, or that 
which is seen from the hills above the town, 
is the point hiding the Lizard from view — 
the dangerous reef of rocks known as the 
Manacles, near which so recently occurred 
the sad catastrophe of the ship “John,” with 
her unfortunate emigrants. From Fal- 
mouth a vehicle can be obtained with which 
the Lizard can be reached by either of two 
routes. By one, the Druidic rock of Con- 
stantine, called the or Main rock, or 
the Tolm.en may be seen. On the surface of 
this huge mass of granite are a number of 
remarkable hollows, or basins, which are 
regarded by antiquaries, as rock-basins, at 
one ^ime held sacred for Druidic rites. By 
the other route the town of Helstou, for- 
merly Ellas’ town, a name which appears to 
denote aSaxon origin, will be passed through. 

Arriving at Lizard Town, the tourist will 
find a respectable inn, and from it as a 
centre he must now pursue his researches. 

There are but few spots in which the 
serpentine formations are seen to more 
advantage than in the romantic Cove of 
Kynance. Passing over a baiTen moor, 
and advancing towards the sea, which 
appears spread out ^yithout a bound ; dark 
rocks are eventually seen beyond the cliffs, 
and towering above them, remarkable for 
their sombre character, and their bold 
outlines, as seen with a sky only for a 
background. These are presently found to 
be insular groups of rocks, a portion of the 
group known as the Asparagus Island, from 
the circumstance of that plant growing in 
considerable luxuriance upon them. 

The disturbance which originally pro- 
duced these beautiful rocks, has thrown 
them into a series of irregular undulations, 
and the access to Kynance Cove is down 
and along the hollow of one of these waves, 
forming rather a ravine than a valley, 
through which in the winter rushes a tor- 
rent, which is, however, reduced to a small 
stream scarcely visible amidst the boulders 
crowded along its bed. 

A large water-wheel, at the bottom of 
the valley, forms an exceedingly pic- 
turesque object, and shows that some 
human industry is active, even in this 
retired spot. 

This water-wheel is employed to turn 
the rude machinery by which some works 
in the serpentine are effected, but these are 
on a small scale. The people occupying 
some smalf cottages employ themselves in 
collecting choice specimens of serpentine 
and steatite, forming them, into pedestals, 
tazzi, candlesticks, brooches, bracelets, and 
numerous other ornamental articles, which 
are sold to the strangers who visit this re- 
markable spot. 

If the visit is made at the time of low 
water, a series of wave-worn arches and 
deep caverns can be inspected. The rocks 
all around, especially if still moist with the 
sea, shining bi'illiantly in their deep green 
colour, veined with the finest reds. The 
polished surface, and the rich colour of these 
cliffs of serpentine, give a peculiar beauty 
to the Cove of Kynance, such as will 
scarcely be again met with in this country ; 
and in contrast with the pure white sand 
of the beach, and the remarkably trans- 
parent waters which lave it, it is singularly 
striking. Many great natural curiosities, 
amongst others, the Devil’s Bellows, and the 
Devil’s Mouth, will command the attention 
of the stranger ; but we have not to deal 
with these on the present occasion. The 
serpentine formations of Cornwall are 
geologically not a little remarkable. At 
one or two spots in Cornwall besides the 
Lizard small patches of serpentine are 


found. At Clicker Tor, on the south of 
Liskeard, we find serpentine among slates, 
and near Yeryan it is associated with 
diallage rock. No connection can, however, 
be traced between those and the serpentine 
of the Lizard district. The best account of 
these rocks is found in Dr. Boase’s “ Pri- 
mary Geology,” to which book we are mainly 
indebted for the following facts. 

The serpentine of Cornwall is proved to 
be a compound of diallage and felspar, or 
perhaps, rather of compact felspar, with 
frequent transitions into diallage. The 
serpentine belongs to the magnesian rocks, 
which may be grouped into three genera — 
diallage rock or euphotide, serpentine and 
talc-schist. The euphotide consists of felspar 
and diallage, both of which are often very 
crystalline, and when so very ^ distinct, 
putting on the forms of granite in which 
the crystals are aggregated together, and 
penetrate each other. The felspar of the 
serpentine, however, differs from the felspar 
of the granite in its containing magnesia. 
The serpentine rock exhibits a great many 
varieties, some of which are hard, whilst 
others are so soft as to yield to the nail, 
This difference appears to depend on the 
felspar base, which undergoes several modi- 
fications, between a crystalline compact, 
and granular state, as seen in the precious 
steatitic, common, and ollareous serpentines, 
in the same manner as the rocks of the 
porpliyritic group assume various aspects, 
according to the composition of tlie compact 
felspar base ; with this diflerence, however, 
that in these, the proportion of the silica 
modifies the compound, whereas in serpen- 
tine the changes are attributable to the 
relative quantity of magnesia. The ac- 
cessory mineral diallage, also, imparts 
characters to the serpentine, according as it 
is intimately combined with the base, or is 
disposed of in distinct forma. 

Sir Henry de la Beche in his “ Geological 
Obsoiwer,” speaking of the serpentine says, 
“ The position of the Lizard serpen- 
tine, and the diallage rock found witli it, 
seems much the same with these minor 
portions of serpentine more eastward (at 
Clicker Tor and Yeryan). It occupies, a 
somewhat comparatively large area, re- 
posing upon horubleiide slates and rock, 
which appear little else than the ordinary 
volcanic ash-beds. There is often an apparent 
passage from the diallago rocks into the 
serpentine, while also there seems an in- 
trusion of serpentine amid the former, as 
between Dranna Point and Porthalla. 
Whatever the cause of this apparent passage 
may have been, it is very readily seen at 
Mullion Cove, at Pradanach Cove, at the 
coast west of the Lizard Town, and at 
several places on the east coast between 
Landewednach and Kennick Cove, more 
imrticularly under the Balk, near Lande- 
wednach, and at the remarkable cavern and 
open cavity named the Frying Pan near 
Cadgwith. It is generally to be found that 
at this apparent passage of one rock into 
the other there is calcareous matter, and a 
tendency to a more red colour in the serpen- 
tine near its base than elsewhere.” 

These conditions are shown in an in- 
teresting manner at the quarries and works 
of the Lizard Serpentine Company. 

The chemical composition of theserpentine 
rocks varies considerably, but a careful 
chemical examination of some large pilasters 
of the serpentinous rock, in the Museum of 
Practical Geology, London, proves it to be 
a mixture of silicate of magnesia and car- 
bonate of lime, with minor quantities of 
oxide of iron, and alumina. Water is also 
a marked ingredient, and it must not be 
forgotten, in selecting sei’pentine for works 
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of art, that some varieties are far more 
durable, containing less water than others. 
It may be instructive tp state the dif- 
ferences in varieties of serpentinous rock. 

Precious or Noble Serpentine is translucent 
and massive with a rich oil-green colour of 
pale or dark shades. This occurs in Sweden, 
and some good specimens are obtained in 
the Isle of Man, and in Aberdeenshire, Its 
composition is 

Silica . . . . 43-or 

Magnesia « . . . 40 37 

Iron .... 1-17 

Water . . .. 12*45 

Alumina . . .0*25 

LItqo 0*50 

Common Serpentine^ as found at the Lizard 
and other places, is found to be 

Silica . , . .43*93 

Magnesia . . .. 28*00 

Iron and Chromium . 13*20 

Manganese . . . *35 

Lime .... 2*60 

Alumina » , . . 1*23 

Water .... 12*42 

Picrolite is a fibrous variety of serpentine 
somewhat resembling asbestos, but of a dark 
green colour. 

Marmolite is of a pale green colour, 'some- 
times nearly white, and 

Betinalite has a resinous appearance, a 
colour varying from honey-yellow to oil- 
green, and is translucent. Mr. T. S. Hunt, 
of the Canada Geological Survey, has 
analysed a greenish white sub-trans lucent 
variety, in which occurs chromic u’on ore i 
it afforded — 

Silica . , , .43*4 

Magnesia , . . . 40*0 

Alumina and Iron . 3*6 

Water . . . . 13*0 

It will be seen, therefore, that serpentine is 
really a silicate of magnesia and water, the 
other constituents being unimportant, except 
the iron and chromium, to which it owes its 
colour. 

It is only within the past few years that 
any manufacture of serpentine has been 
carried on in this country. At Loblitz, in 
vSaxony, and in Tranconia, several hundred 
persona have been for a long period engaged 
in working it. Until the Penzance Serpen- ! 
tine Company opened quaniea at the Lizard, 
and established works at Penzance, but 
little had been clone towards applying this 
material to either use or ornament. A few 
gentlemen resident in Cornwall had em- 
ployed this beautiful material for ornamental 
purposes in their houses, but beyond this, 
the manufacture was confined to small orna- 
ments which were sold at the Lizard to 
visitors. 

The beautiful collection of specimens 
which were exhibited in Hyde Park, in 
1851, by Mi% Organ, for the Penzance Com- 
pany, and by Mr. Pearse of Truro, first 
called public attention to it. Since that 
time its manufacture has largely increased. 
The Penzance Company have expected ex- 
tensive works, ill which steam-power is 
employed to turn and polish the serpen- 
tine stone ; while the Lizard Serpentine 
Company have opened extensive quarries 
near Poltesco and fixed their works on the 
spot. A s far back as 1839 the late Sir Henry 
de la Leclie wrote as follows, amidst other 
passages on the economic geology of Corn- 
wall — 

^'Mucli of the serpentine of the Lizard, 
though hitherto most strangely neglected, 
is extremely beautiful, particularly where 
veins of red traverse the olive-green ground, 
mixed with lighter tints. This var^ty 
chiefly occurs in the lowest parts of the 
rock, adjoining the hornblende slate and 
rock, both of which may also be cut and 
polished to advantage. The best place for 
obtaining the red striped varieties which 

we have seen occur at the Balk, near 
Landewednach ; at the Signal Staff Hill, 
near Cadgwith j at Kennack Cove ; and on 
Goonhilly Downs, on the N.^. of Boscrow- 
gie. A variety, with an olive-green base, 
striped with greenish blue steatite veins, is 
found at the commencement of the serpen- 
tine near Trelowarren, close to the high 
road from Helstone to Goonhilly Downs. 
As to variety of tint it is almost endless. 
We must not, however, neglect to notice a 
very hard and beautiful variety, having a 
reddish base studded with crystals of dial- 
lage, which, when cut through and polished, 
shine beautifully of a metallic green tint, 
in the reddish base.” ^ 

All these varieties can he seen in the 
manufactured articles at the show-rooms of 
the Lizard Serpentine Company, 20, Surrey 
Street, Strand, and at the works of the 
Penzance Company, The authority already 
quoted, in continuation of the above says ; — 

“ It has been supposed that blocks of fair 
size could not be obtained from the Lizard 
serpentine. This we are inclined to consider 
a somewhat hasty opinion, inasmuch as 
quarries to ascertain the fact have not been 
opened in those places where the hard- 
weathered fragments, chiefly now employed 
in the few ornamental works executed in 
this material, would lead us to suppose that 
the rock might be suflSciently solid beneath 
to afford serpentine in large solid blocks. 
It is to be regretted that such situations as 
the Cadgwith Signal Hill have not been 
fairly worked. Blocks of fair dimensions, 
from which chimney-pieces have been cut, 
have already been obtained of the reddish- 
brown serpentine containing crystals of 
disseminated diallage — a rock which occurs 
in large quantities both near the Black Head 
on the east, and north-west from Lizard 
Town on the west.” 

The attention of architects and others has 
recently been much dheeted to tbe Serpen- 
tine stone obtained from this district, and 
the public have now an opportunity of in- 
specting the manufactures produced during 
the present year by the Lizard Serpentine 
Company. 

Although this stone has for many years 
past attracted occasional notice, it is but 
recently that commercial enterprise has 
been energetically directed to tbe develop- 
ment of the district in which it is principally 
found. The failure of many, indeed of all 
the attempts, formerly made introduce 

the material into general use produced as a 
natural consequence a prejudice of which 
the result has been that an ornamental 
stone of very great elegance has been con- 
demned as altogether useless, or adapted 
only for exceptional application. The brittle- 
ness and unsoundness of the stone found on 
the surface and the varying results ot 
numerous chemical analyses such as we 
have given, induced geologists as well as 
practical men to conclude that these defects 
and a want of equal consolidation of com- 
ponent parts were inherent in the material. 
We have shown that the late Sir Henry de 
la Eeche suggested that these disadvantages 
would in all probability be overcome if 
quarries were opened to some considerable 
depth, and stone obtained which had nob 
like that hitherto manufactured been subject 
for ages to the influences of air and water. 

The justice of this opinion has been fully 
proved, and the quarries of the Lizard 
Serpentine Company having during the last 
twelve months been opened by powerful 
Derrick cranes to a depth of from forty to 
fifty feet, and the superincumbent mass of 
loose and unsound stone having been 
thrown over the cliffs, the .Company have 
come upon extensive beds of consolidated 

rock which are worked in the same manner 
as quarries of granite. The size of the 
blocks raised formerly varied fl'om two to 
ten feet, but the masses have increased to 

BO great an extent with the depth, that it is 
now frequently found necessary to break 
the blocks up before they can be removed. 

In proof of the greater consolidation of the 
material we are assured that this process 
of (Jl'vision is accomplished by ‘‘splitting 
and tearing ” in the same manner as in the 
case of granite, and there is now no difficulty 
in obtaining sound blocks of nine, ten, or 
twelve feet in length. 

The same prejudice which led many to 
foi'm a hasty conclusion as to the want of 
size and soundness in the blocks to be 
obtained, also operated in condemning the 
stone in reference to its working capabilities. 

The Lizard Serpentine Company, it ap- 
pears, did not in the first instance intend to 
manufacture, but they found it necessary 
to change their plan in order to introduce 
the stone into general use, and they have 
erected a factory with powerful machinery 
in the immediate neighbourhood of their 
quarries. 

The stone was formerly supposed to be 
nob only brittle in the extreme, but equally 
hard with granite, and it was considered 
that the expense of manufacturing would 
far exceed that of working the marbles 
used in this country. Experience has again 
proved these forebodings to be incorrect. 

The stone obtained from the lower beds of 
the quarries loses its brittleness, and is 
found to be equal in its working quality to 
any of the coloured marbles so extensively 
manufactured. The process of sawing, 
manufacturing, and polishing are very 
nearly the same, and the companies say 
they are not more expensive than in the 
case of marbles ; but a little experience of 
the peculiarities of the stone is of course 
essential to success. The prices at which 
manufactured goods can be brought into 
the market are nearly on a par with the 
coloured marbles, to which in point of 
beauty and variety the stone is very fax* 
superior. 

Architects have long been acquainted 
with the extreme beauty of the material. 

The Lizard serpentine is distinguished from 
that obtained in other parts of the woidd 
by the variety and vividness of its colours, 
and the interesting white lines caused by 
veins of steatite. This steatite or soap- 
stone is a source of weakness, and although 
admired by many, should be avoided in 
chimney-pieces, as on parting with its 
water, the veins of the steatite are liable to 
crack. Tlie Lizard promontory is com- 
posed of serpentine, and in proof of the 
durability of the material, it is sufficient to 
refer to the circumstance of its having been 
placed by nature on so exposed a part of 
our coast, where it has resisted for ages the 
fury of the Atlantic Ocean, But although 
the serpentine formation is so extensive, the 
stone applicable for manufacture forms bub 
a very small portion of the whole. Tlie 
coloured and serviceable stone runs in beds 
varying from four to forty feet in width, 
and the blocks are of the irregular form in 
which statuary marble is found. 

The prevailing shades ax*e red, black, 
green, white, and yellow, blended in endless 
combinations and varieties, and mingled 
with sparkling crystals of diallage. Tlie 
red, unlike any similar shade found in other 
stone, is bright and blood-like, sometimes 
giving the effect of a gem, and in all cases 
imparting a warmth of tone which cannot 
be obtained in any species of marble. 

For chimney-pieces and other works of do- 
mestic architecture, the serpentine possesses 
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a great recommendatiou in being proof 
against the action of the ordinary acids so 
prejudicial to marble. For church architect 
ture it is peculiarly fitted, as possessing not 
only the warmth of tone above adverted to, 
but great elegance and lightness of appear- 
ance in some of the varieties, while others 
are distinguished by a grand and massive 
character. For ornamental application, it 
is also very well adapted, and the Penzanee 
and Lizard Companies have already manu- 
factured some magnificent vases and tazzas, 
in addition to chimney-pieces, columns, and 
fonts. That the stone will now he brought 
into general use will not be doubted by any, 
after an inspection of the productions 
manufactured by these companies 5 which 
while they exhibit a marked improvement 
in the character of the material, are still 
distinguished by those peculiar beauties 
which have long been known to attach to 
the stone, hut which it is difficult, if not 
impossible, to describe in adequate terms. 
The steatite which is found in connection 
with the serpentine was formerly used in 
porcelain manufacture, hut we believe it is 
not now so employed ; and the serpentine 
itself was once employed in the manufacture 
of magnesia and of Epsom salts; since it 
contains nearly forty per cent of this earth. 
The dolomite rarely containing so much as 
this, is extensively used at Newcastle for this 
purpose. Kobert Hunt. 


ASSOCIATION TOR 

THE PROMOTION OF THE FINE 
APTS IN SCOTLAND. 

The annual general meeting of this society was 
held on the 21sfc of July, in the Qaeon Street 
Hall, Edinburgh, to receive the report, and to 
distribute the prizes. Mr, J. A. Ball, honoi*ary 
secretary of the association read the report, from 
which we are pleased to learn that notwith- 
standing the many drawbacks in the way of 
encouraging luxuries which have existed during 
the past and present years, the funds of this 
society have progressed rather than declined, its 
income having reached 4264Z. for the year just 
ended. In dealing with this fund the committee 
selected from the late exhibition of the Royal 
Scottish Academy, forty-four works of Art, at a 
cost of 1687Z., being more by 479Z. than was 
expended by the association in the exhibition 
of the Academy in the previous year. The 
principal pictures bought were ^The Porteous 
Mob,’ by J. Dbummonu, R.SA., for 400Z. ; ‘ Dun- 
sinane Sunset,’ by D. 0. Hint;, U.S.A., 130Z. ; 
‘ Market Boats — ^tbe Meuse, near Port,’ by E. T. 
Crawford, R.S.A,, 135Z. ; ‘'Gabbarts and Iron 
Ship-yard, Dumbarton,’ by S. Bough, 100/, ; 
^The Night-MaU,’ by G. Harvey, R.SA., 120/. ; 
^The Thom in the Foot,’ by R. T. Ross, 80/, 
Among the other prizes allotted to subscribers, 
were several copies in water-colours, by J. A. 
Houston, R.S.A., of pictures by the old masters, 
and statuettes of Scott, executed in statuary 
porcelain, at the establishment of Mr. Aider- 
man Copeland, from the original marble by J, 
Steel, RS.A. The engraving, or rather en- 
gravings, to which each subscriber of the year is 
entitled, is a series of illustrations of ‘ Tam O’ 
Shanter,’ from drawings by John Faed, R.S.A., 
and engraved by Lumb Stooks, AR.A., W. Mil- 
ler, and J. Stephenson; the cost of issuing this 
series will not be less than 1600/. With respect 
to the future, Mr. W. H. Egleton has in hand, a 
plate from the large picture of ‘ Christ teaching 
Humility,’ by Scott Lauder, R,S.A. ; this engra- 
ving the committee propose to present to each 
subscriber of five consecutive years from and 
after 1864, in addition to the prizes and other 
works of Art which wiU be distributed annually 
as usual Mr. T, Faed has also been commis- 
sioned to make a series of designs illustrative 
of Allan Ramsay’s poem of ^ The Gentle Shep- 
herd’ for the purpose of engraving. The last 


matter to which the report alludes is, that in 
conformity with the regulation of the Board of 
Trade, a per-centage of two and a half upon the 
amount of the annual fund has been set aside on 
account of the Scottish National Gallery, towards 
the acquisition of some high class-work of Art, 
to be permanently deposited in tbe Gallery. 

This association has now attained its majority ; 
it is twenty-one years old, and from the success 
which has attneded its last year’s efforts, it is 
clear that if it has not reached the full vigour of 
manhood it is rapidly progressing that way. 


PHOTOGRAPHS IN NATUBAL 
t COLOXJBS. 


A PARAGRAPH has been going the round of the 
papers to the effect that M. Testud de Beaure- 
gard has succeeded in obtaining coloured 
photographs by the agency of light. This has 
naturdly enough excited considerable attention, 
although, if it is eventually proved, that M. de 
Beauregard has discovered such a process as 
will enable him to fix images in colours, it must 
not he forgotten that M. E. Becquerel and M. 
Nibpce de St. Victor and some others have done 
the same thing before him. The facts of the 
case are these ; M. Darien, on June, 16, at a 
meeting of the tSociet^ Fran^mse de Photogra'pMe 
exhibited a. number of coloured prints, which 
had been produced by photographic action. 
The bulletin of the society says, “The prints 
form a series of coloured images, some uniformly 
blue, yellow, or rose.” These were nothing 
more than examples of the cycLnotype of Sir John 
Herschel, the process of Mr. Mungo Ponton in 
which the bi-chromate of potash is employed 
and the chromatype of Mr. Robert Hunt. 
Then comes a statement far more remarkable : 
“ Others were exhibited professing the deferent 
tints in 7'elati07i to natural colours upon the same 
sheet of paper. Among the latter, one represents 
the head of a woman draped with a transparent 
veil, and bearing a basket of foliage. The fieali 
is of the natural colour, the veil violet, and the 
foliage green. Another is a portrait of a woman, 
whose face and hands are flesh-coloured, the 
eyes blue, the hair light brown, the dress green 
and the collar and sleeves white. Lastly, a 
portrait of a child, which, besides the flesh- 
colour of the face, hands, and legs, presents a 
dress striped with green and yellow, black 
hoots, white linen, and a couch of black wood 
with chamois cushion.'^ This statement is clear 
enough. The process by which all these effects 
are obtained is given — M. Darien says — 

“ The process by which he obtained these 
varied colours, which he has succeeded in pro- 
ducing, on the same paper, by a single exposure 
to light in the printing frame, consists (and here 
we copy literally the words of M. de Beauregard) 
in impregnating paper with two mixtures suc- 
cessively, taking care to dry the paper after the 
employment of each mixture. The firat mixture 
in formed by a solution of permanganate of 
potash with the addition of tincture of tournesol. 
The second mixture is formed of ferro cyanide 
of potassium acidulated with sulphuric acid. 
The paper thus prepai'ed must lastly bo sub- 
jected to a bath of nitrate of silver. After the 
impression has been obtained, the paper is first 
washed in pure water, then immersed in a weak 
bath of hyposulphite of soda; finally, after a 
fresh washing, the colours are brought out 
vividly in a bath of nentral gallate of ammonia.’' 
M. Durien oddly enough says, “ We leave to M, 
de Beauregard the I'esponsibility as well as the 
honour of the processes of which we have faith- 
fully reported the description.” 

We are told by M. Durien that he saw “prints 
obtained on papers prepared in our presence, 
developed with their colours in the printing 
frame, behind collodion negatives" That is a 
colourless negative produces a coloured positive. 
We have given the statement of this presumed 
discovery as we find it. To us, however, it 
appears in the highest degree problematical. 
We shall watch this matter with some curiosity, 
and should anything of interest arise, we shall 
at once communicate it to our readers. 


THE LAMP OF THE GANGES. 

FROM THE STATUE BY H. TIMBEELL, IN THE 
POSSESSION OP THE QUEEN. 

It has often appeared to us somewhat strange 
that sculptors should so frequently have recourse 
to ancient fables when there are such various 
and suitable subjects for their Art to be found in 
the real and breathing world •. these subjects 
only require thinking about and looking after ; 
they may readily be met with, '[and with such 
alterations as would naturally suggest them- 
selves to a poetical and experienced mind so as 
to bring them within the legitimate scope of 
sculpture, -would unquestionably prove as 
attractive as the noblest conception of any classic 
author. 

We have one such example in the elegant 
life-sized statue of an Hindoo Girl, by the 
late H. Timbrell, which was, wo believe, a 
commission from her Majesty to the sculptor; 
which, as we have heard, the Queen was 
pleased to give him at the suggestion of Mr, 
Gibson, RA., who knew Timbrell at Rome, 
appreciated the genius of the artist, and desired 
to introduce him to the notice of their sovereign. 
Most persons who have been up the Ganges, or 
the Nile where the same custom prevails, must 
have at one time or another witnessed the 
incident -which he has made the subject of tbe 
work, though it is probable Timbrell borrowed 
it from Moore’s “ Lalla Rookh,” where, in one 
of the interludes between the poem of “ The 
Veiled Prophet of Khorassan,” he thus describes 
this ancieut eastern custom. 

“As they” (Lalla Rookh and her attendants) 
“ passed along a sequestered river after sunset, 
they saw a young Hindoo girl upon the bank 
whose employment seemed so strange that they 
stopped their i)alanqueen3 to ol^servo her. 
She had lighted a sinull lamp, filled with the 
oil of cocoa, and placing it in an earthen di:di 
adorned with a wreath of flowers, hail committed 
it with a trombliijg liand to the stream, and 
was now watching its progress down tbe current, 
heedless of the gay cavalcade that had drawn 
up beside her, Lalla Rookh was nil curiosity, 
when one of her attendants, who had lived upon 
the banks of the Ganges, (where this cereinony 
is so frequent that often, in the dusk of the 
evening the river is seen glittering all over with 
lights, like the Oton-tala or »Soa of Stars), 
informed the princosa that it was the usual way 
in which the friends of those who had gone on 
dangerous voyages offered up vows for tlieir 
safe return. If the lamp sunk immediately the 
omen was disastrous ; but if it went shining 
down the river, and continued to burn till 
entirely out of sight, the return of the loved ob- 
ject was considered as certain.” 

Henry Timbrell was born in Dublin in 180G ; 
at the age of soventeon ho entered the studio 
of the late John Smith, of that city : in 1831 ho 
came to London, and was engaged as an 
assistant by Mr. Baily, R.A., in whose atelier 
ho worked many years ; during this period ho 
studied also iu the Royal Academy, In 1837 
he obtained the gold medal of the Academy 
for the best group in sculpture, “Mezontius 
tying the Living to the Dead.” He first 
appeared as an exhibitor at the Academy 
iu 1841, when he contributed a “Bu^t of a 
Gentleman ; ” in the following year ho sent 
a “Bust of a Child,” and a small statue of 
“Psyche,” and in 1843, a group, “Hercules 
throwing Lycas into the Sea ; ” for this work 
ho was elected tiTivelling student. He soon after 
set out for Rome, and took up his abode there : 
in the second year of his residence he executed 
a group of a mother and her two children, 
entitled “ Instruction,” and shipped it for ex- 
hibition hero, hut the vessel was unhappily 
wrecked, and the work greatly damaged. 

This sculptor died at Rome in 1849 ; at the 
time of his death he was engaged on two 
figures for the Houses of Parliament, as well as 
on fttlier commissions : ho was just then starting 
into reputation, and, had his life been spared: 
would have been an honour to his profession. 

The statue of the “ Lamp of the Ganges ” is 
in marble ; it stands in the drawing-room a1 
Osborne. 
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THE 

PARIS UNIVERSAL EXHIBITION. 

At lengfcli ifc may be said, that tbis great exhi- 
bition has attained its completion — that it is, in 
the familiar French phrase, " fait accomj)U” 
Additions and emendations may be carried on 
even np to the day of its close ; but in all its 
great departments, for the purpose of compe- 
tition, it can no more. In fact, those uncom- 
promising people, the jurors, have been quietly 
but effectively afoot ; pursuing amid the uncon- 
scious crowds of ordinary visitants, their difficult 
process of examination — holding their animated 
discussions either before the objects in hand, or, 
in the retirement of their bureaux, and for the 
most part, coming to their primary adjudications. 
Need we inform, our readers that the whole of 
this vast display of the produce of educated 
industry is divided into classes, and that each 
class has a subdivision of sections 1 To each 
class, a certain number of jurors bas been 
assigned, and these jurors have subdivided 
themselves into sectional examinants. Again, 
the seven-and-twenty classes under which the 
industrial exhibition is ranged, has a subdivision 
of seven gro;ips — each group consisting of those 
classes that have an affinity to each other : 
as for instance, machinery for transport, for 
working manufacturing tools, and for the process 
of weaving. Again, metal-work, including steel, 
the general employment of the ruder metals, 
and the precious metals. With these are asso- 
jciated, from their also being subjected to a fiery 
ordeal, glass and pottery. The sectional jurors 
work apart, in detailed scrutiny, and report their 
conclusions to their special class, where all 
ordinary adjudications in respect to merits and 
the dispensations of bronze medals are finally 
adjusted. lu the higher decisions, to which the 
silver medal is attached, the decisions of classes 
arc subject to the revision of the groups, and 
finally, the jmlgments of the same lesser tribunal 
in awarding that maximum of honour — the gold 
medal — ai’c ultimately subjected to a veto from 
a conclave of the presidents of all the classes. 

At the present moment, it may be considered 
tliat all, or all but all, the group adjudications have 

1 taken place ; and we may, therefore, coududo, 

1 that as far as competition for distinction from 

their verdict is concerned, the exhibition is 
i unequivocally complete. Wc sball therefore 

j ask our readers to accompany us, not lingeringly, 

i but with a discriminative glance, along the tracks 

of the patient jurors, and endeavour to arrive at 
j proximate general conclusions, where they may 

j be found hereafter by exhibitors to have been 

more precise ami minutely correct, 
j The eye of the visitant of the Palais do ITn- 

, d\istric will be much gratified by a range of noble 

1 orange-trees, which, having recently been trans- 

I ported down tho river, from the conservatories 

I I at Fontainebleau, are now, in tbeir brilliant and 
[ most lovely greenery, ranged at each side of the 

chief entry. Having past these and a redundant 
} imistcr of all sorts of soldier and semi-soldier 

g\mvdians of tho place, tho palace is onterod 
with probabk) anticipations, which will not bo 
disappointed. Tho brilliant uavo within at once 
invites you forward, and there is nothing in tho 
stalls of pottery and ceramics on cither side of 
tho short passage to it to arrest your footsteps. 
Leave, if possible, behind you all reminiscenccB 
! of tho n 3 ’dG Park erection of 1S51, with its 

j broad tran.'jepb and wings, which seemed to carry 

tho oyo into infinitude of space, and meet fairly 
tho aspect of this vast and gorgeous hall, with 
its spanning crystal roof, from whence number- 
less bright coloured pennons arc suspended — 
tho large glass semicircular bounds of this roof 
at each end, on which gi'Oiips of allegorical 
figures are brilliantly tinted. Dwell, for a 
moment, on the central fountain, into vduch 
from an upper basin, many musical and refresh- 
ing streamlets fall, then leisurely cast your eye 
over the chefs d'fciares of ornamental art and 
manufacture with wliicli the nave is replr^tc. 
Nark generally the contents of those stalls, 
which, at each side, occupy an advanced line 
and which are filled with much of tlie more 
brilliant eloganeies of tho exhibition. Observe 
those light erections in tho gallery, which is 

carried round the whole structure, where ca\'pets 
of select merit are skilfully suspended, and not 
a little of our Nottingham cnrtain-lace hangs 
in decorative folds, and cold hyper criticism 
alone, we apprehend, will warp the judgment 
into any other conclusion than that the place in 
its completeness is not unworthy of the great 
occasion. As we pm’pose going over each part 
diabinctively, we shall not now ask our fellow 
visitor to pause here, but pass on to the Pano- 
rama, and here, also, for a moment, admire in 
the central hall the profuse display of the finest 
Sevres on its tables, with the. carpets and pic- 
torial tissues of Aubusson and Beauvais on its 
walls. Neither sball we permit the gorgeous 
display of the imperial diamonds to arrest us in 
more orderly onward course. We cross tho 
long bridge connecting the circle we hav(^loft 
wnbh the Annexe, each side of which has been 
ingeniously appropriated by a legion of minor 
exhibitors — chiefly watch and fancy clock-makers 
— and find reason to admire the effects which tho 
different bnildiugs, with their contrasted aspect 
and totally different contents, are well calculated 
to produce. There can surely bo no second 
opinion as to the superiority of tbis varied 
arraiigemenb to that of having the wdiolo con- 
tents of this great commercial f<^te monotonised 
under the one roof and receptacle. 

We have now arrived at the quarter where the 
arrangement of the Glasses commences, and 
shall endeavour to pass from one to the other 
as lightly ns we may. 

In walking along the densely-furnished range 
of the Annexe, evidences will impress them- 
selves on all sides, of the emulation which ani- 
mates the more energetic quarters of Europe in 
dealing with that potent agent of commerce and 
civilisation, Iroh. France is seemingly pre-emi- 
nent in this effort ; and her vast display of iron in 
sheet and in bar, wrought and cast, is well cal- 
culated to impress deeply the attentive spectator. 
Germany, and more especially Prussia, has done 
her work well also in this quarter, and Belgium 
has sustained the honour of her mines and in- 
dustry ; rather, however, by choice specimens, 
than extensive contributions. Sw'eden baa not 
forgotten that her iron holds tho first place in 
all our forges, and it is admirably represented. 
Nor is England at fault where she should, be 
first of class the first. The collection of mineral 
and metal specimens, with which she has oc- 
cupied the west end of the Annexe is, to the 
discerning eye, of elegant import. After having 
passed those massive and imposing piles, to 
which we have alluded, some disappointment 
might bo experienced at seeing the comparative 
diminutiveness of the contributions of our great 
workers in mines and minerals. Upon exami- 
nation, hoAvever, it will be found that a choice ' 
selection has boon made to represent both the ' 
one and the other ; 26-i solid aqjiare pieces ' 
of coal are nicely arranged on tables, as 
though they were in our Geological Museum, 
and invite th e closest inspection. The specimens 
of iron, more especially Brunei and Barlow rails 
of unexampled mould, are also of the best kind. 
The Board of Trade has been actively instru- 
mental in seeing that this important department 
of English produce was not loft vacant, in con- 
sequence of the obvious difficulties which might 
naturally have discouraged exhibitors. The 
coke and anthracite here displayed have not 
been tho least interesting objects to the eye of 
the foreign workers in iron. 

In marbles, w’hich come under this class, France 
is again conspicuous. From Algiers and Corsica 
she gives some of her finest specimens, more 
especially some splendid single pieces in columns 
from tho latter, both in grey and a fine tinted 
green. Spain and Piedmont have also some in- 
teresting specimens, while Greece sends, from 
the neighbourhood of Sparta, some choice pieces 
of o'osso antico, and of her white quarries. 
England gives a few worked examples of that 
Cornish scrpenlino which excited so much at- 
tention in Hyde Park in 1851, and which is so 
richly ornamented in its deep tints and brilliant 
polish. The Irish marbles are but meagrely re- 
presented by a specimen of the Connemara 
green, which compels one to inquire what the 
Zaw Life have been doing towards developing 
this interesting source of w'ealth to themselves, 

and employment to their tenantry on their vast 
property in the fiir west. 

In the second class, the specimens of nalivo 
wood sent by tbe British colonies, have, con- 
jointly with the less important Algerian novel- 
ties of Franco, been objects of extreme interest. 
Canada, more particularly, bas been fortunate, in 
the hands of judicious age3-it3, to erect a bold 
and tasteful pile, or trop>hy, on which fine planks 
of her most useful as well as ornamental woods 
are well displayed. Jamaica, Guyana, and 

South Australia also, in tlioir abundant and 
well-arranged cuttings, indicate how British 
commerce is finding, in their aboriginal 
forests, sources of new operations and indus- 
trial activity. Whetber contemplated as novel 
agents to meet any decline in supply of 
oak, or for the einbollishmoiits of uphols- 
tery, it will be found that those woods are 
well worth a more than momentary linger- 
ing notice. The collection of woods from 
Algiers is rendered peculiarly’ interesting by 
their specimens of one of a most precious kind, 
famed, in the old luxurious days of Homo, for 
its immense valvio. It is named the CaUiafris 
quadriralvia, or Lhaija articidcda. Its classic 
name was the Citri: it is knotty, and marked 
with tints at once most delicate, brilliant, and 
enduring. 

In conjunction with tbis portion of tbc Exhi- 
bition will bo found another, wdtli which no 
little interest will be associated by tbc intelli- 
gent observers — the cereals — ^wbich comprise 
admirably prepared and scientifically arranged 
specimens of the agricultural produce of Algiers, 
Australia, Canada,' Franco, England, Austria, Bel- 
gium, Turkey, and Greece. The French colony 
takes pre- eminence in this, and vindicates her 
old title, tho Granary of Italy.” In fulinoFS 
of quantity in the field, and for size and rich- 
ness of quality, when gathered in, such golden 
grain as is here represented, it is not too much 
to affirm, is unequalled in Europe. Tho whole 
of this African department, with its taste- 
fully arranged collection of vegetable, mineral, 
and native manufacturing specimens, is one of 
the most attractive in tho line of the Annoxo. 

New South Wales and Canada, on our part, 
maintain a spirited emulation with it in the 
vegetable department. 

In respect to New South Wales, wo may hero 
add, that in one product, it seems calculated to 
give the go-by to tho country of Abdel Kador 
and the Prophet, viz., wine. Amongst its con- 
1 tributions to tbis Exposition, are some samples 
of tbe juice of tbe grape. They have boeu 
gathered from settings long since made on the 
Arthur property, and were put through a 
complete test, from whence they have come 
forth with a highly favourable stamp, a portion 
being honoured with a Tokay flavour, and tho 
remainder is that of good Rhenisb, It is to bo 
apprehended that, to tho crowd ot visitors to tbe 

Palais dTudustrie, tbis will bo altogothor a tan- 
talising item in tbe catalogue. These ranges of . 

well-filled Australian bottles seem to appeal to 
tho genoi'al palate, not merely to tho general 
cyo ; and yet to the said palate tliey must be an 
utterly imaginative entity, and no more. 

Amongst tho abundant cereal contributions 
which the inquiring eye will find in this quarter, 
the Bavarian hops will be found remarkable, and 
Hungarian and Styrian maize. 

Especial caro has been taken of the credit of 
England in this dopartmont, nnrler, if we are not 
mistaken, tho direction of the Board of Trade, 

An ample and well-selected colleetion has been 
made by Professor Wilson of Edinburgb, of 
specimens of British agricultural produce ; pre- 
senting in its detailed arrangement tho result 
of that system of scientific farming, of which 
our countrymen, on both sides of the Tweed, 
have been so proud. A sorics of picburcs of our 
finest breed of cattle have been added to this, 
and suspended in an attractive line in the 
gallery of tho Annexe and at its west end. In 
fact, hero is a complete agricultural muBoum, 
■which in itself might well engross an hours 
attention, even amid all tho varied attraction by 
which it is surrounded. 

The French have a somewhat similar sci online 
display of cereals, which has been arranged by 
the ■well-known house of Yilmorin. In a word, 
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tliere is liere, in ibis most iinportant depart- 
ment, a development in all quarters to which 
nothing of the kind in 1351 was in any degree 
comparable. 

In this class will also bo found an nhnudaut 
well- arrange cl exhibition of wools — by Franco, 
Germany, Spain, England, and South Australia. 
For the most part the fleeces are neatly packed 
in boxes and under glass, subject to the ojien 
sesame of the examining jury. Between England 
and Germany the most energetic contest will be 
here found exemplified — the former of tho two 
doing much more with her native wools. The 
great advance in the finest quality of South 
Australian wool presents a significant fact illus- 
trative of our increased independence of con- 
tinental aid for the manufacture of our finest 
cloths. The depreciated value of tho Spanish 
merino is a melancholy evidence of the inaus- 
picious course through which the fortunes 
of that unhappy coimtry havo been so long 
misled. 

The collection of English agricultural im- 
plements in the Annexe is admirable for its fine 
finish, yet strength and completeness of con- 
struction. The houses of Crosakill, of York- 
shire, Garret, of Suffolk, and Ransome, of Ipswich, 
are its most successful contributors. The French 
are our chief competitors—for the quantity and 
variety of implements arranged by them in one 
of the separate and outer quarters attached to 
the Palais dTndustrie, and which indicate a con- 
siderable advance by them in this important 
auxiliary branch of industry. It is however 
quite obvious that their woika proceed from 
ruder hands than ours— in fact, they have not 
as yet established any such factories for their 
produce as those in which the most expert 
workmen have been for a considemble period 
educated in England. Their village wheel- 
wrights are their agricultural implement makers, 
and the result is palpable. In the competition 
for superiority in that great harvesting engine, 
the steam reaping-machine, we found a for- 
midable antagonist from across the Atlantic ; 
and on the great field day when these stalwart 
operatives were ranged in trial of effectiveness, 
we had to admit unequivocal defeat by the engine 
of Macormack. Our farming societies are, 
however, familiar with the rivalries of that latest 
offspring of tho new iron age,— more golden than 
that of gold, — which seems to promise mankind 
an ample reparation for all the woes for which, 
in days gone by, it has been held responsible, 
and is alike to give respite from the hand-toil 
of the sickle and the plough. 

“ JUddusius quQCjuejmi tawrisjuga solvet araior.'* 

Classes 4, 5, 6, and 7, lead us into familiaiity 
with those especial occupants of the Annexe, 
steam-engines and machines of every class, from 
those more strictly locomotive, to those dedicated 
to mechanical operation and to various require- 
ments of weaving. These wondrous agents, the 
offspring of no mde ingenuity, bub of the human 
mind, in its most subtle enlightenment, are here 
mustered in every size, from the largest railway 
propeller, down to that curiously delicate and 
complex creature — it might almost be called — 
which so featly folds up and seals those pieces 
of wood which represent squares of chocolate, 
never since the days of Tubal Cain was there 
such a spectacle as this presented to the eye of 
man for the gaze of awe-struck ignorance, or 
the considerate admiration of science. By far 
the majority of these machines are French ; so 
that if one were to judge from the aspect of 
things here, France would appear to be the great 
leading spirit in their creation and management, 

' England has comparatively but few. These, how- 
ever, are a true example of the mu multa, sed 
muliim. Few of the few are common-place ; from 
the hydraulic-press of Dunn, HaHersley & Co., for 
testing the strength of iron in cable or most 
ponderous bar, to Appold’s pump, singular for 
its voluminous ejective power ; from the loco- 
motives of Stephenson and Fairbaiin, to the 
novelties of Siemens and Walker, and those 

1 other first-class works, to which the names of 

Fenn, Whitworth, Birch, Buckton, Johnson, 
Wood, and Combe are attached. A special note 
should also be taken of Buroff s masterly machine 
for painting the pattern on carpets, and that of 

Cripps for engi’aving upon cylinders for cotton- 
printing. The spinning-jennies of tho Messrs. 
Platt may, probably, be considered the perfec- 
tion of that inestimable invention. The French 
machines, and, indeed, all those sent by Prussia, 
Austria, Belgium, and some of the minor Ger- 
manic states, have boon constructed with great 
caro. They gleam throughout with tho highest 
finish, and give unequivocal indication of tho 
high-pressure zeal that animates all those coun- 
tries which have within them a spring of 
energetic notion, uucnfeeblcd by the misery of 
domestic discords. 

To descend from great things to small, in tho 
same class with railway locomotives, we find the 
section of the truo horse-power, two and four- 
wheeled vehicles. It is not one of the best do- 
parbiji^ents of the Exhibition. Franco has a 
considerable collection of carriages, in which a 
taste for glaring ornament is too conspicuous, 
which is the more remarkable from the circuin- 
stauce that the purest British stylo of equipage 
was never more popular or predomiuant in the 
Champs Elysecs than at present. Among a set 
of military vehicles, it is, however, impossible 
nob to be struck with admiration for a most 
comfortable ambulance, which, in tlieso times, 
is unhappily but too deserving of close attention. 
Our great Loudon carriage-makers havo not 
made their appearance here on this occasion ; 
and a branch of manufactures, in which we pride 
ourselves on taking tho lead, has not been repre- 
sented as well and as amply as it ought to have 
beeu. Nevertheless, it is remarkable how much 
the promenaders in the w^est-eud of the Annexe 
pause to dwell upon, and, it may bo added, to 
admire some of the few English vehicles ar- 
ranged in that quarter. Mr. Heath, who makes 
those Bath chairs which have been found so 
convenient by circumnavigators in tho Sydenham 
Ciystal Palace, nevertheless, fully sustains tho 
credit of that minor branch of the trade. 

There are few well-informed Frenchmen, we 
believe, who will not at once acknowledge that, 
in the working of metal for great industrial pur- 
poses, and, apart from the Fine Arts, England 
has been long and far ahead of their country- 
men. Our great forges and foundries they 
consider to have beeu rendered complete by 
every accessory that steam and various mecha- 
nical agencies could supply. They have, accord- 
ingly, looked forward to this Exhibition rather 
as one in this particular for the acquisition of in- 
struction on their part, than competition. They 
have therefore been, if we be not much mis- 
infox’med, disappointed in not finding exhibited 
a greater quantity of smaller products of iroii- 
mongeiy — their own quincaillerie — with which 
our shops abound. They have reason also in 
expressing disappointment that Sheffield has 
not been as amply represented os she might 
have been. ^ Such certainly is tho fact ; and 
Sheffield, as far as tho question of honours is 
concerned, will very probably he made to feel it. 
Still, there has beeu a noble exhibition of edge- 
tools of every kind. William Jackson & Co., 
Bedford, Spear & Jackson, and Thurton & Sons, 
have been most conspicuous in their contribu- 
tions of these articles ; while in scythes and 
sickles, Butterby, Hobson &: Co., and Qarfitt & 
Sons have sent copious specimens of their finely- 
tempered implements. In locks, we stand ex- 
ceedingly strong, as the names of Chubb, Hobbs, 
Bramab, and Silverlock, will guarantee. 

The French have been and are advancing in 
the improvement of their cutlery — of their sur- 
gical instrument-making they are proud, and 
fancy that our hands in that work have held off 
from apprehension of the result of a trial by 
the ordeal of touch. AYhatever be the reason, 
the fact is that we are obviously weak in that 
department. 

In order to investigate French cutlery, wo 
must retrace our steps from the Annexe to the 
outer circle of the Panorama, where, amongst tho 
last contributions arranged by our hosts of the 
Exhibition, and after ours had been long up and 
displayed, w'as an abundant supply of'steel ware. 
Great elegance is to be found in the mounting 
of their table services — much of their best 
suggestive taste, sustained by a better- tempered 
steel than they wei’e, a few years since, in tho 
habit of making. The British cutlery must 

also take us from tho Annexe, and to the oast 
end of the nave of tho Palais. In this quarter 
also, but westward, will bo found an admirable 
collection of Prussian edge-tools, saws, and 
small cutlery. Prussia, and conjointly with her 
Belgium, has, for the last seven or eight years, 
been engaged in developing a new mode of 
preparing siocl, as to tbe success of which there 
is, wo believe, no longer a doubt. Its results 
will bo a more facile and fiir cheaper production 
of that great metallic agent than has hitherto 
prevailed. Tho importance of this incident is 
incalculable. Amongst its other consequences 
will probably be that of freeing the French cutlers 
from tho dependeiico to which they have been 
subjected upon England for their supply of steel. 

Tills and the general forward movement both in 
Franco and German}^, to sub.Htantial improve- 
ments in their forges and foundries, gives siguifi- 
caut intimation to Sheffield that she must be 
awake and energetic, if slio purposes to sustain 
tho place of honour which she has so long held. 

In one great branch of cutlery England has, 
strange, in these times, to say, loft a vacuum — 
that of swords. Franco and Prussia meet tho 
prevailing spirit with a galaxy of glittering 
blades — and Spain — as in 1851, sustains her 
olden name. England is not to be found in the 
competition. Where, one is driven to inquire, 
are those boasted blades of Wilkinson of Pall 

Mall, in which it was said the Toledos, Fer- 
rara’s, and scimitars of Damascus wore rivalled ^ 

In another inetallurgic quarter, wo find 
however a compensation — viz., that of iron- 
casting. There arc few departments of British 
industry in which so marked and salutary a 
progress has been made towards uniting rofinod 
design and ordinary work as in this. The rudest 
of metals has acknowledged the gentle charms 
of art — like Polyphemus, it has yielded to its 
Galatea. It is not far back in tho course of 
time, since it has been I’ccognised that tho 
molten iiou can prove in a very high degree 
plastic. If it cannot compete with the wrought 
iron in work of delicate sharpness, on tho other 
hand, where breadth and fulness of form are re- 
quired, it must take precedence. It also accepts 
from the mould, impressions such as could never 
bo wrought by hand hammer, and finally it does 
its work, comparatively, on terms of infinito 
cheapness. Prussia, in her well known filagrco 
ornaments, has wonderfully illustrated how iron 
can bo transformed, and she has 'given some 
admirable specimens of a manufacture which is 
all her own. The family of Calla, in France, have 
had the credit of methodically devoting them- 
selves to rendering iron artistic, and thoir per- 
severing efforts havo been rewarded with full 
success. They might, surely, without any im- 
putation of inordinate ambition, claim the iron 
crown. In the outer circle of tho Panorama, 
where France has gathered together so many good 
things, they havo a choice collection of their cast- 
ings, in which some pieces of sculpture ai’O so 
admirable for sharpness and delicacy of making, 
that one cannot but hope for tho discovery of 
some fine and yet pcrniaucnt varnish by which 
iron may bo secured from the ravages of rust. 

The galvanizing process is not favourable to such 
a surface as wo find here. Tho casting of statues 
in iron is further exemplified, in this quarter, and 
very oxtensivoly. Hero also are uumorous ex- 
amples of iron castings for railings and other 
ornamental purposes, in which cutting and under- 
cutting of the cleanest precision and artistic 
feeling win the attention of tho instructed cyo. 
Belgium has, in tho Palais, an array of delicate 
beading and foliage castings — chiefly for tho 
embellishment of stoves, greatly to her credit. 
England’s doings are prominent in tho Exhibi- 
tion, and speak for themselves with iron tongues 
’of time. In the nave stands conspicuously a gate 
by Bailey & Sons, of Graccchurch Street, which 
maybe termed a masterpiece. Its piers are of bars 
of wrought iron giving at once tho ideas of light- 
ness and strength ; the gate itself is formed of 
foliage gracefully intertwined, and moulded w'itli 
grqat vigour, sharpness without and within, and 
general bold picturesquciiess of effoeb. Tho 
French critics, who are not a little jealous in their 
judgmonts, have been unanimous in thoir ap- 
plause of this work, which is creditable to Mr. J. 

D. Matthews, by whom it was designed, and tho 



Messrs. Bailey, by -whom its casting was so per- 
fected. Prominent also in the nave are the 
stoves of Hoole, of Sheffield, on which the hand 
of Art has been discreetly laid. Some hasso- 
relievo foliage on one of these is admirable. The 
Colebrook Dale Company may however be con- 
sidered to have taken upon itself especially the 
honour of England’s iron castings. To find its 
contributions we must return to the Annexe, 
W'hcro they occupy the whole of its eastern 
end. They are infinitely moi’e various than 
those exhibited by the company in 1851, and in 
all designs a high spirit of Art will be noticed 
associated with the useful. The process of electro- 
bronzing which has been combined with many 
of these castings is a novelty of the best kind. 
We believe we are safe in saying that the most 
satisfactory proof of admiration with which 
these works of the Colebrook Dale foundry have 
been noticed, has been afforded by the numerous 
purchases made of them by French visitors. 

Tlie French bronzes are profusely displayed 
in this Exhibition. They occupy a lax’ge locality 
in the nave, in forms from the heroic down to 
the most delicate statuesque ornament of mantel- 
piece horologoni — their number is legion. Of 
these, it is scarcely necessary to say, that many 
are extremely fmo, and many more are the mere 
nianuerisin of a class of artists, who seem to 
possess a fatal facility of modelling. 

The same high artistic tone which pervades 
the French bronzes will be found in the higher 
metals, which it were well should, be more 
emulatively felt than it is, amongst our workers 
in gold and silver. The racing cup school has 
not been one in wdiich much classic inspiration 
has occurred. Its great fault is, that while a 
single figure, or a portion of a figure may be 
designed with a finer feeling, the greater portion 
of the work to which it belongs, is as indifferent 
in subject, as it is unrefined in execution. 

It is passing strange, when wo consider how 
our silversmiths minister to boundless wealth 
and luxury in creating seiwices of plate and 
ornamental objects of richest sculpture, that a 
higher stage of taste than tliey indicate, has not 
been attained. From the artist the improve- 
ment must come, not the patron ; and the 
depression, in connection with this class of art, 
of the former is probably one solution of tlie en- 
igma. It has been the unwise policy of the trader 
to keep the artists altogether inthebackgi'ouiid — 
and make something of a mere operative of him 
— not to bring him and the customer face to 
face. A blighting source of humiliation has 
thus come over the former and nipped his 
independence of thought. The exceptions to 
this common rule have been when an maghml 
mind of vigour akin to that of Cellini, thoroughly 
conscious of its own high avocation, has broken 
thvongb the trammels of the trader, and 
while vindicating the artist’s true position, has 
practically shown tho advantages of the change 
even for cause of pounds, shillings and pence. 

The Sevres luxury is here displayed in tho 
superb saloon of tho Panorama, in greater abun- 
dance and variety than it has ever yet been pre- 
sented to the public eye — and it is “ beautiful 
exceedingly.” Prussia sends a few rival vases, 
quite on a par with those of their own class in 
the French collection — higher, it may be said, 
in tho spirit of their pictorial embellishments. 
England lias sustained all her credit for that 
fine pottery, to which no royal hot-house forcing 
lias given birth, but which has sprung up and 
fiourished in the genial and vigorous atmosphere 
of open commercial enterprise. The Wedge- 
wood is well represented here in its classic 
elegance, in which, however, some variety might 
be suggested in the over strong and monotonous 
contrast between its snowy figures and deep 
blue ground ; on this point, that exquisite Sevres 
where the rcf/cz'o rises from and harmonizes with 
a most delicately pale green, might perhaps 
hint slight amelioration. The Copeland display, 
and that of Dose & Daniel, are both happily 
placed in the front of the British department in 
the nave, and contribute their fair share t(? its 
brilliant embellishment. The busts and vases 
of the former are extremely refined, and the 
amplutrite va='c of the latter has won tho warm 
a<liiiiration of even tho French critics, klinton’s 
copious collection has however proved, it v;ould 
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seem, first favourite. The contrast with the Sevres ^ 
is the thorough utilitarian form and aspect of its 
earthen ware. There is a breadth and vigour of 
construction and colouring in it characteristi- 
cally unique. In no other quarter have so many 
purchasers given evidence of their admiration. 

The colossal stone ware, which belongs to the 
same class as these household elegancies, is first 
of its kind, more especially Green’s apparatus 
for the sublimation and condensation of sulphu- 
ric acid. The French have a striking but inferior 
array in the same department. 

In -glass, tho French and Bohemian displays 
take the lead in their contx’asted varieties. The 
French department in this class may rank 
amongst the most attractive of the Exhibition. 
Both are marked contributors to the attractions 
of tho nave. ^ 

When we come to group the sixth in our 
catalogue, with its five classes from 19 to 23 em- 
bracbg the whole weaving department, vfQ then 
have arrived at the great centre of interest on 
this occasion, round which all the others revolve 
as satellites. In cottons, Scotland has made an 
effort to sustain tho national credit, which does 
her high honour. Her agents took a large space 
in the British quarter and in no other has there 
been a superior, it might be said, au equally 
complete organisation. Tho Manchester firms | 
acted unitedly and through a committee^ sending 
a vast stock of produce. For the public eye this 
was as ill-ai'ranged as could well bo — offering 
probably the most uninviting section of tho 
Palais — but it had that within which passed 
show, and under tho scrutiny of a competent 
jury, wo have little doubt that it was found to 
contain an extremely rich deposit. France 
brings up a strong array from Mulhauseii to 
compote with these, Austria and Belgium are 
strong in their cottons. In woollens, the West 
Biding has boen wholly wanting — but Leeds and 
Bradford stand well by the cause of Yorkshire. 
Amongst British fabrics few havo been so much 
admired as tho tartans and alpacas — of these, we 
have au envied monopoly. Akroyd’s mixed 
fabrics and tho alpacas of "Titus Salt, have been 
in these, first favourites. The Irish poplins 
fully share tho foreign popularity of the mixed 
fabi'ics. They have been well represented by 
the Dublin houses of Atkinson, Pim, and Fry. 
Strange, that a manufacture borne away from 
Prance in the sad old days of the , revocation of 
the Edict of Hantes, should thus revisit its 
native place after au exile of a century and a 
half I It will, however, be received, as a stranger, 
with all due politeness and condescension, but 
the sympathy of affinity will not, we apprehend, 
obtain for it the relaxation of the shadow of a 
cent in tho octroi, by which Lyons is jealously 
guarded. Before leaving the wools, it may he 
romaiked that in shawls, those of Kerr & Scott, 
and those of Glabburn & Crisp, conse close upon 
the best French, and leave them considerably 
behind in the all-important point of cheapness. 

In the silk class, one short statement will 
show emphatically the relative forces of exhi- 
bltoi'S. Austria sends about 100 into the field ; 
Prussia, 50 ; Spain, 30 ; England, some three 
dozen ; and France, in round numbers, 500. 
The Gallery with the name of Lyons ombhizoned 
upon its cornice, in which the contribution of the 
latter are displayed, in every variety of tissue and 
with a consummate taste for their advantageous 
display, is assuredly a glorious evidence of most 
refined industrial intelligence, and may be a just 
subject of national pride. The Austrian silks, 
in which the hand of Italian skill will frequently 
he recognised, are of a high typo. It is 
gratifying to find in the Spanish manufactures, 
also, nob a little to admire. Though England is 
not widely, she is, nevertheless, well repre- 
sented. In the first place, although, generally 
speaking, considerably inferior to France, ivheii 
the combination of tissue, tint, and ornamental 
design arc taken into consideration, sho has still 
some fine products, which cannot be repelled 
from class the first. Amongst these are tho 
velvets of Thomas Kempo, and the moire an- 
tique of Kempo, Stone & Co., and of Mr. J. 
Clarke, and the furniture fabrics of Keith & Cc. 
The Blringcnb resolve of some of tho juries to 
havo lists of \iricc.s, has been most useful in 
enabling the broad and energetic commercial 


spirit of England to be appreciated through her 
operations in silk, when it is au admitted fact 
that tho produce of. Messrs. Taylor & Co.’s 
looms, although of a raw material, imported from 
China, could undersell by one-half the similar 
French tissues manufactured from native French 
silk. In this, as in others of our manufactures, 
when we have suffered from an uncultured 
artistic taste, it is to be hoped that, year after 
year, will find us brought more and moi’e up to 
the level of that ’vantage ground, upon which 
our rivals have exulbingly stood. As matters 
stand, it will be found that the comfort, or tho 
luxury of silk dress, is extended far more com- 
monly with ns than with the French population. 
However piquantly neat may be the costume of 
the grisetbo, it is nob often that sho will be found 
in that silk attire; which is not uncommon 
amongst our domestics in England. 

In linens the Horth of Ireland failed to sustain 
the repute which it gained in 1851, Its coix- 
tribiitioua here are poor in quality and badly 
arranged for show. Tho damasks of Germany 
mot with an indifferent rivalry from it, and even 
those of Franco came vdth an unwonted con- 
fidence to a competition with it. 'Ihe best 
damasks exhibited by us were from the house 
of Beveridge, in Dunfermline, and they were of 
the highest kind. IVe found here also the 
admirable Dargan, commanding the highest 
tribute to that linen thread of which he is, in 
connection with his other groat under takings, an 
extensive maiiufacturor. He will prove, in this 
instance, a furmidablo rivaHo the mauufacturors 
of Lille thread, which has obtained an impor- 
tant position amongst French manufactures. 

It would bo a wider task, than our space can 
permit us to undertake, to go even with a 
sketchy hand over the vast details of minor 
articles of interest w’hich effect the completion 
of this Exhibition — the splendid inlaid furniture 
of the French upholsterers — the fire-arms of 
lY’anee, Belgium, Prussia, and our own elite of 
first-rate gunsmiths, who depend more upon the 
solid qualities of their works than upon such 
exquisitely tasteful metallic ornament as dis- 
tiuguialied the Parisian fusils — we may remark 
that special notice has boen taken of two fowling 
pieces, by the celebrated hou.so of lligby of 
Dublin, which have been purchased by Prince 
Albert. The scientific instruments sent by 
England, commencing with the transit circle 
from Greenock, and closing with the coin-testing 
balance from the Mint, aud Professor Willis’s 
'^Mechanical apparatus for Instruction,” havo 
all been most valuable contributions and have 
not in truth been equalled. It may be remem- 
bered that the French commission has got up, 
with great completeness, au illustration of the 
earth’s motion, of which so much was said on 
its discovery some ton years since. 

It would bo a serious omission nob to remark 
upon the extraordinary richness of tho East 
Indiau articles of every kind, hy v.hicli tlio 
Directors of the Company havo here illustrated 
the luxury of the Hindoo magnates, and the 
costumes of theso people. It emphatically 
illustrates Milton’s glorious lines : 

“ — whero tho goigemia East 
Showers on its king.^ barbaric pearl ;md gold." 

We should also call nttoiitiou to the admi- 
rable inauner m which tho British colonies, more 
especially Canada and Hew South Wales, havo 
answered the invitation to exhibit on this oc- 
casion. We may remark that one of tho most 
interesting spots in tho whole range of tho 
Palais, is the landing-place at the lobby of the 
English galloiy, whoso contributions, not alone 
of gold nuggets and dust, arc profusely arranged, 
hut where the new woods of Australia are 
manufactured into some choice articles of fur- 
niture, and where many ornithological aud other 
illustrations, most carefully jircparcd, are set 
forth, ocnlU suhjecta JiddibusJ' 

Upon tho whole, it must be admitted that tho 
interests of England have boon w'cll attended to 
in this ineiuorable ftlto ; that, w-hatever may have 
been the faults, or omisfaioiis, of the cousti- 
tueiicy of exhibitors, tho managcuieiit at homo- 
qnaricrs here, hi the Hue do Cin pie, baa been 
distinguished by a uniform activity, steadiness, 
and judicious administration from tbe first to, 
we may now say — tho lust. 
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SILENCE ! 

A, Caracci, Painter. G. Levy, Engraver, 

Size of the PicturCj IG in. by 10 in, 

La^’zi, tlio liistot'ian of Italian Art, says : — '' To 
write the history of the Caracci and their fol- 
lowers -would, in fact, he almost the same as to 
write the pictoric history of all Italy, during the 
last two centuries, lu our preceding hooks we 
have taken a survey of almost every school ; and 
everywhere, early or late, wo have met with 
either the Caracci or their pupils, or at least 
with their successors, employed in overthrowing 
the ancient maxims, and introducing new, until 
ViQ reach the period when there was no artht 
who, in some respect or other, might nob he said 
to belong to their school.” Prior to the appear- 
ance of these distinguished painters, the school 
of Bologna, of which they may he called the 
originators, as they undoubtedly were its great 
oraainents, had produced no artist whose works 
are now held in much repute, unless we except 
Giulio Romano : to the Caracci must be assigned 
the merit of elevating their own school, by intro- 
ducing into it a combination of those excellences 
which they sought for and found in the other 
schools of Italy, 

Annibale Caracci, horn at Bologna in 1560, 
was about five years younger than his cousin 
Ludovico, by whom he was prevailed upon to 
adopt painting as a profession, and who afforded 
him every assistance and instruction for the 
purpose, in his own studio. After passing some 
time with his relative, he was sent by him to 
Parma, to study tho works of Correggio, Ludo- 
vico’s favourito master; and subsequently to 
Venice, to make himself acquainted with the 
great colomists of that famous school, Titian, 
Tintoretto, and Paolo Ycroneso. Ludovico had 
himself visited these cities at an earlier period, 
and Annibale was accompanied by his younger 
brother Agostino, celebrated as an engraver, 
perhaps even more than as a painter. The 
change in the Bolognese school of fiainting, 
which resulted from the travels of these three, 
is seen not only in their own works, hut in those 
of their own immediate followers and scholars, 
Lomenichino, Guido, Albano, and Lanfrauco. 

In 1600 Annibale went to Rome, wliither his 
fame had preceded him, and v/hcrc he was in- 
vited by the Cardinal Farnese, to decorate the 
gallery of his palace ; Agostino, it is said, accom- 
panied him to give his assistance; and some 
writers affirm that Ludovico was of the party; 
but general opinion is adverse to this presumed 
fact. The Farnese Palace occupied the artists 
eight yeai'S ; the decorations consisted princi- 
pally of mythological Subjects. Of them Poussin 
asserted, that “after Raffaello, there were no 
! better compositions than these.” “Besides his 
historical works,” says Rugler, “Annibale was 
one of the first who practised landscape painting 
as a separate department of Art. His landscapes, 
however, want the charm of later works of the 
kind ; they have rather the character of well- 
conceived decorations : many are in the Doria 
Palace in Rome, and there is one, of very power- 
ful effect and poetic composition, in the Museum 
of Berlin.” 

Of his easel pictures, his “Dead Christ in the 
lap of the Virgin, with Maz’y Magdalene and 
other female figures,” is most admired ; it was 
formerly in tho Orleans collection, but now is in 
the collection of^ the Earl of Cai’lisle, at Castle 
Howard. His “ Silence,” or, as it is bettor known 
by connoisseurs, “li Silentio,”ls a small picture, 
admirable in composition, and exhibiting quali- 
ties which the artist could only have acquired 
in the schools of Rome ; grace and feeling are 
its distinguishing characteristics; its tone of 
colour is low. 

This picture is in the Royal Collection at 
Windsor Castle. It has been beautifully en- 
graved by Bartolozzi, and repeated by engravers 
of less eminence. ^ Thermo is a repetition of it in 
the Louvre, in which, however, are some altera- 
tions j St. John has the ci’oss in his hand, with 
the scroll, “EcceHomo;” there is also a bunch 
of fiowers on the table, and some little additions 
are wso made to the fruit. 
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AET IN CONTINENTAL STATES. 


Paius.— T he grand Exhiliitioii of Fine Arts is 
highly pro judical to the provincial exhihition.^^, and 
deprives, in a great measure, many artists of a 
medium of sale, on which they depend aiiiuudly ; 
notwithstanding this disadvantage, that of Caen has 
been well supported by eontrihutions from Paris and 
native artists, — ^Thc contributions from tho Villa 
Medici, at Rome, have arrived in Paris, and will 
shortly bo exhibited at the Palais des Beaux Arts. — 
The exterior of the Tuilerics is to be restored, that 
it may harmonise, with tho new buildings of the 
Louvre. — Sovcralbfthe statues have been ]3hieed 
in tho Carrousel, and have a lino offcct.— M. T. 
Yauchclet has just completed his chapel of Bt. 
Agues, in the church of Bt. Eustacho. — Claudu 
Yignon, our clover sculptor, is at present at Brus- 
sels, ^where ho (?) lins been well received by the 
artistic world. Tliis sculptor is tho “ George Sand’^ 
of sculptmo, Claude Yiguoii being a psoiidojiyme 
mascuUn^ now transformed into Madame Constant, 
by marriage. — A meditoval museum is preparing in 
the Louvre, wliicli will complete that series from the 
Ass}viaus to tho niueleenlh century.— Two statues 
arc placed on the Bridge of tho Invalids: they repre- 
sent respectively tho “ Genius of Kavigation,” and 
of “ Public Works.” — M. Yalerio has returned from 
his journey into Austria and Hungary; lie has 
brought back an immense number of drawings of 
costumes of those countries, which he is now pub- 
lishing; they are characteristic, interesting, and 
well understood ; the type and physiognomy of the 
people are perfectly true to natine.' — The colossal 
statue of General Rapp, in bronze, lias been erected 
in the Champs Elysees, facing the exhil)itioii ; thi.s 
statue is ultimately destined for Colmar, the tovni 
where the General was born. — The remaining con- 
tents of Pradicr’s atelier have been sold. The 
“ Phiyne ” a marble statuette, for 1,800 f.; 
“Daiiae,” “La Baignouso,” and “Psyelic,” iii 
plaster, finished by ]\L Lequosne, for respectively 
690f., olof., and 800f. “ Pandora,” statuotle 

in plaster, 205 f. ; “ Baiiseusc,” plaster, 505 f. ; 
“ Head of Sappho,” 210f. Pradier s name merited 

better prices. — M. Lefuel, architect of the Emperor, 
has boon elected academician in place of M. 
Gauthier.— 'The Emperor bus purchased the statue 
by M. Prison, of Turnay, of the “ Jouor do Boule,” 
at the price of 70 oof. 

Htjuembero. — W e have much plcasiive in an- 
nouncing that Professor Heidcloif, who is a native 
of Stuttgardt, is about to bo appointed to the iicwly- 
croatccl office of Conservator of Rational Monuments 
for the KLngdoni of Wiirtemberg. With respect to this 
appointment, there is ]io antiquarian so well qualified 
for such an office us Professor Heideloff — ^Iii place of 
the Albert Burer Union an exliibition has been 
opened here, of the .sketches made hy Lnifller, of 
Munich, in the East. These drawings wore partly 
in wator-colonr, and partly in oil. A few of the 
most remarkable of the subjects are, “ Jerusalem,” 
“The Plain of Jericho,” “Bethlehem,” “Bequ-out, 
with a view of Lebanon,” “ Seraglio at Damascus,” 
“Tho Bay of Smyrna,” “Road from Bulak to 
Cairo,” “The Parthenon,” tScc. 

Yienna JTho competition for the erection of the 
Yotivo church has been decided in favour of the 
arcMtcct, Heiurieh Ferstcl, of Yienna, to wliom the 
rizG of a thousand ducats has been awarded ; but, 
esidcs the design of Fe]\stel, there Avoro eight 
others Avorthy of especial mention; those of F. 
Schmidt, of Cologne ; UngOAvittcr, of Cassel ; Do- 
derer, of Znaim, in SIoraAia; Solimidt-Fricdorieh, 
of Bamberg ; Kierschner, of Yienna ; Langcr, of 
Breslau; lldsner, of Yienna. 

Berlix.— T he marble monument to tlic late 
King of llanoA’er is uoav in Raucli’s atelier, in a 
state of completion. The figure, wearing’ a rich 
hussar uniform, rests upon a cushion, the should er.s 
and upper part, being uncovered, Avhile thofrost of 
the person is enveloped in an ample regal mantle. 
The modelling of the head is strikingly fine, and to 
the commanding features of the late king the artist 
has most successfidly communicated the semblance 
of a peaceful sleep. On the sarcophagus are carved 
the style and arms of the deceased, and at tho four 
corners are four angels. The figure is of the 
purest Carrara marble, but tho sarcophagus is deeper 
in colour, whereby is produced amost agreeable effect. 
— The King has determined to give yearly at the 
annual assembliea of the Society of Architects, tAvo 
rizes of three hundred, dollars each, one for the 
est design in ornamental architecture, the other 
for tho best design in engineering. The subjects 
vdll be declared at a general meeting of tho Society 
in March, and the designs Avill bo given in the 
December foBoAving.— Tho group for the Palace 
Biidgo, by Wredow, has been sent for execution to 
Carrara. The subject is “ Yictory conducting the 
Souls of the Fallen Brave to Oljnupus,” 


THE PICTURE DEALERS. 


We must have been very imperfectly under- 
stood, if there has been any general idea that we 
have failed to separate tlie disreputable and 
dishonest practisers of this trade from those by 
whom it is conducted upon just and honourable 
principles. AVe have repeatedly, indeed, re- 
corded our belief that there are many picture 
dealers of the highest possible integrity ; and 
that one, at least, may be found in all the chief 
cities and towns of the kingdom, with Avhom 
the buyer may deal with as much confidence, 
and ai?Burance of safet}^, as in any other com- 
merciiil affair of ordinary life. AYo could 
readily name several such: but to do bo might 
seem to infer that tbe.so aud no others are to be 
trusted in their several localities — of which wo 
arc by no means aware. The fair dealers 
must be sufficiently known : avo put people on 
their guard only against those Avhoso ordinary 
character may justify suspicion, in reference to 
a trade so notoriously followed by specious aud 
designing knaves. Tho most intelligent aud j 
upright among tho dealers may be themselves j 
deceived : wo have seen that they have been so | 
— in tho cases of the forgery of Ward’s picture, 
AA’hich Avas sold successively by Mr. Gambart, 

Mr. Lloyd, and Mr. Isaacs — three of tho most 
eminent among the dealers — as the original : 
which there can be no doubt they believed it to 
be. Hence av'g haA^e ‘argued, and continue to 
argue, that even avIiou transacting Avitli a dealer 
of unsuspected integrity, buyers should demand 
and receive guarantees of authenticity from tho 
artist (if living) or such proofs, in cases of 
deceased masters, as amount to the best guaran- 
tees that can be had. 

We are avoII aAvaro that buyers who covet 
specimens of particular painters can only obtain 
tiaem through one of tho established dealers : 
and that many artists prefer that mode of dis- 
posing of their Avorks to tho precarious and 
oftoii embarrassing method of private sales to 
“patrons.” Aud avc cannot doubt that it is quite 
as much our duty to uphold aud encourage tho 
upright dealer as it is to expose and punish tho 
dishonest trader in modern Art. 

We have indeed at all times felt so much 
anxiety to distinguish tho one from the other, 
that AVO cannot believe avc have failed to do so 
in the articles wo have from time to time printed 
in this journal. Bub it w'ould seem that some 
of tho irreproachable and unsuspected class of 
dealers have a contrary impression : and accuse 
us of Avriting to tUeiv prejudice, — not making a 
Bufiiciently clear distinction between them and 
fraudulent traders, Ojio of the most qAroniiuGiit 
of tho former class Avrites us, that he has sus- 
tained losses this year, by our meam, to tho extent 
of 6000Z. : and from several otbors, Ave have 
received “ protests,” similar in tlioir degree. 

Wo cannot admit that avc have iiicuiTcd by the 
course wo have taken any responsibility from 
which wo ought to shrink, Ju this particular 
trade as in all other trades, the pAitting down 
fraudulent vendors is to transfer trade to tho 
hands of honest men : and of one thing wo are 
quite certain — that in what the correspondent 
refers to styles our “crusade,” wo ought to 
obtain tbo zealous and active co-operation of 
every honest dealer, Avho is even more interested 
than Ave are in exposing, preventing, and punish- 
ing the frauds so continually occurring not only 
in London, but in every city and town of the 
kingdom. 

Probably — indeed, certainly — our repeated 
comments have had the effect of making buyers 
more cautions — perhaps even suspicious — Avhen 
arranging for purcbascs : but the evil (if it bo 
one) can in no degree apply to pictures concern- 
ing AvhicU there can be no question : on tho 
coutraiy, it enhances tho value of the article 
offered, when all doubt concerning its actual 
worth is removed. 

Once for all — wo make tho widest possible 
distinction bebAveen tbo honest and the dishonest 
dealer in pictures ; desiring to uphold the one 
class as very serviceable to artists and greatly 
beneficial to Art : and to sustain tho trade as a 
valuable and most legitimate order of British 
commerce. But, wo dare not— in dread lest the 
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innocent may sometimes "be confounded witli tlae 
guilty — withdraw from a course which has un- 
doubtedly been productive of much good, 
although it may have been troublesome and 
vesatious to ourselves, and very prejudicial to 
our worldly interests. 

It does seem rather hard if, after the work 
has been done, for doing which all persons are 
aware we have '^much suffered,” we should 
have armed a host of picture dealers against us. 
Upon the hostility of the dishonest wo, of 
course, calculated, bub that of the honest we did 
not by any means anticipate : and if it exists, as 
the correspondent alluded to says it does, and 
as some others have more than hinted to us, 
we can only bear it as best we may. We should 
have done but little service, in our time, to any 
class, if we had laid much stress upon the fact 
that the issue of useful seiwicc might bring us 
Ivoublo and perhaps do us, at the moment, 
injury. It may be true — we suppose it is 
true — that the picture-dealers generally con- 
sider we have prejudiced their trade : bub the 
is certainly erroneous : such reasoning con- 
founds the good with the bad : and the confusion 
is not our work. 

As well may the print-publishers argue (tlio 
case is precisely the same) that by exposing the 
scandalous practices of thoso dealers in prints, 
who are forging “artists’ proofs” by rubbing 
out the writing upon worn plates,— as well may 
they argue that by such exposures wo are 
injuring the trade of the respectable publisher. 

Probably it may bo so : but such exposui'cs 
are undoubtedly our duty j and that duty we 
shall continue to discharge. 


ACTION AT LAW. 

MARTIN DAY. 


Tins was an action, tried at Croydon, before !Mr. 
Justice 'Wightman, on the 10th of August, for 
an infringement of the ];>lamtift”B copyright in a 
lithograph called the “ Pride of the River,” and for 
improperly allowing tho stone to be used for 
striking oif spurious impressions, and selling them 
without his authority. 

Mr. Edwin James, Q.C., and Mr. 0. UaiTisou, 
were connsel for the plaintiff ; and IVEr. M. Cliam- 
bers, Q.C., and Atr. Honeyman, for tho defendant. 

It appeai’cd that tho plaintiff is an artist of talent 
as a landscape painter, and that in 1850 ho had 
painted in water colours a picture known by tho 
above name. Being desirous of having it ntlio- 
graphed, ho hired a stone of the defendant, who 
oaiTies on an extensivo business as a lithogi-apliic 
printer, in Gate Street, Lineohi’s Inn Eicjds, and 
after making a copy of the drawng 07i the stone, 
scut it to the defendant, and emiffoyed lihn as Ms 
printer ; and the arrangement was that all the iin- 
prossiouB wMch should be struck off should be 
appropriated to the plaintiff, and delivered to the 
plaintiff or to the plaiutift’'s publishers, Messrs. 
Gambavt & Co., who published tho print at 12s., 
and to them only. On the 20th of Juno, 1850, the 
plaintiff received from the defendant a bill for the 
printing, at tho top of which was a notice “that 
an extra charge was made for keeping thawings 
on tho stone beyond six months, and a request 
that leave should be given as soon as possible 
to efface them,” and from that time dovm to 
November, 1852, no communication took place 
between tho parties. In November, 1852, the 
plaintiff received three letters from the defendant 
requesting permission to eft'ace the drawing from 
the stone, and upon the receipt of the third, 
wote to him “to take a dozen off and then 
clean away ; ” and naturally supposing that on 
rccciying thfit letter tho defendant would erase tho 
drawing and discontinue to print from the stone, 
he thought no more about it. In the present year 
ho had seen copies marked up in different shops at 
3,9. each, and a long time elapsed before ho could 
discover where they were obtained, when at last he 
traced them to Alcssrs. Somovs & Isaacs, priutsellors 
of Iloundsditoh, and found the “Pride of the River ’ ’ 
mentioned in their trade-list or catalogue, as being 
sold at 3.9., and published at 12,9. Ho had ascer- 
tained from them that they wore supplied by the 
defendant, vuth whom in consequence he liaTl an 
interview. 

The plaintiff was called, and in addition to giving 
in evidence tho above facts, stated that he had given 
no authority to the defendant to supply the prints 
to any one except himself and his xuiblisliors, nor to 


use the stone for any other purpose, and that in his 
transactions with tho defendant previous to tMs 
the latter was in the habit of sending in Ms 
accounts regulaidy, but that no bill had been sent 
in since that in June, 1850. Some specimens of the 
genuine prints and those sold by Messrs. Somers & 
Isaacs, as weR as tho original drawing, wore exhi- 
bited in court, and the contrast between the spurious 
ones and the others was striking. 

Mr. Chambers said ho could not resist a verdict 
against his client AEr. Day, wiiom he begged to state 
had acted from a mistaken notion as to Ms rights in 
tho matter, and with no fraudulent intention. 

Air. James observed that the struggle the poor 
artist had for eminence was quite severe enough, 
and that it was very essential their property in 
their works should be protected. 

A verdict was then taken for the plaintiff, damages 
25A ; and the defendant to deliver up the litho- 
graphic stone. 

[Wo are somewhat .surprised that Air. Day 
allowed this case to go into court : the more espe- 
cially as the parties, AEcssrs. Somers & Isaacs, of 
Houndsdltclij who were in. possession of uuprosaious 
of Mr. Alartin’s prints, arc tlio “dealers” in prints 
for whom AEr. Day “ prints very largely,” from a 
number of worn and old plates “bought from several 
leading publishers.” Wc do not tbiuk it necessary 
to olfor any further comments on tMs trial : the 
facts speak for thoinselvos.] 
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MINOB TOPICS OP THE MONTH. 


The National Gallery. — Tho “Treasury 
minutes ” rocoustituting the governing body of 
the National Gallery^ has been printed. The 
document is of some length : at present our 
space permits us only to announce the principal 
changes ; postponing to a future time the duty 
of considering its details. Aly Lords, having 
before them the report of the select committee 
of the House of Commons on the National 
Gallery, and having duly considered its rccommen- 
chitions, lay down certain rules and regulations 
for the future management of the gallery, with 
the object nob only to meet tho existing require- 
ments of the"gallery, but to promote the develop- 
ment of the institution and to make it more 
worthy of the country and tho advanced position 
of Art. Aly Lords are not prepared to abolish 
entirely the system of trustees ; they propose 
to continue the present board of trustees 
(excepting the ox-officio members), if the mem- 
bers thereof will continue to act, and to limit 
the number to six. My Lords then propose to 
appoint a “’Director” of the National Gallery, 
with a salary of lOOOZ. per annum for five years, 
re eligible, but liable at any time to be dismissed 
by the Treasui'y. Sir C. Eaatlake has been 
appointed the first director. The conjoint duties 
of the trustees and the director ai’e then precisely 
defined. The chief duties of the ..^director will 
consist in the purchase, or recommendation for 
purchase, of pictoes for the National Gallery, 
and the arrangement, description, and conserva- 
tion of the collection. One of his most important 
duties will be to compile a correct history of 
every picture in the collection, including its 
repairs, and describing its present condition. 
As a general rule, my Lords opine that pictures 
should be stlected at sales abroad, and that 
preference should be awarded to “good speci- 
mens of the Italian schools,” including the works 
of the earlier masters. In the estimate for the 
gallery, my Lords will annually insert a sum 
expressly for the purchase of pictures, to be 
expended or to accumulate, as may be thought 
proper. Eor the present, no loan or temporary 
deposit of pictures in the gallery will bd per- 
mitted and the sanction of my Lords must be 
obtained before any picture can be lout or 
removed. A “ travoliing agent ” will be appointed 
with 300Z. a year salary, to visit private collections 
abroad and report sales. The officer next in rankto 
the director will be the “ keeper and secretary” 
(the recommendation of the committee for the 
abolition of the former office •having been 
rejected), with a salary of 760?. a year. This 
officer will reside in the building, and will 
be required to discharge most important 
and onerous duties, including, above all, the 
compilation of a catalocfue ^ rcmomice of the 
I masters (as recommended in the appendix to 


the report of the committee), under the super- 
vision of the director, to whom he will be in all 
things subordinate. His other duties will be to 
attend meetings of the board, draw up the 
minutes, and conduct the correspondence. No 
special accountant will be appointed, but an ex- 
perienced Treasury officer will do the duty. As 
regards the “ attendants,” my Lords are pleased 
to name ten in Trafal gar-square (including throe 
curators), and six at Alarlboi’ough-bouse (in- 
cluding two curators), Aly Lords have requested 
the following noblemen and gentlemen to con- 
tinue to act as trustees under the new system, 
viz. : — the Earls of Ripon and Aberdeen, tho 
Aiarquis of Lansdowno, Mr. Samuel Rogers, the 
Duke of Sutherland, the Earl of Ellesmere, Lord 
Alonteagle, Sir James Graham, Lord Overstone, 

Lord Ashburton, Air. AY. Russell, and Mr. Thomas 
Baring. Sir Charles Eastlake has accepted tho 
office of director; Air. Wornuni has been ap- 
pointed keeper and secretary, and Air. Otto 
Aliindler, a gentleman wellknowm in the Art- 
circles of the continent, travelling agent. 

The Houses oe Paiiltaiient. — On the walls 
of the Houses the frescoes have during the 
last year progressed less than in antecedent 
years. In tho Queen’s robing I’oom, Air. Dyce 
has advanced the works hut little since our last 
notice, and in the othor parts of the houses 
little or nothing has been done on tho walls, 
though all tho artists have been busied in 
preparation.* AYith respect to those portions of 
the houses which it is not convenient to close 
— the corridors for instance — a novelty in fresco 
practice is to he adopted ; — that is, a method 
different from what has hitherto been pursued 
here, but known to have been followed in some 
of the Italian churches, and more recently in 
panel fresco-painting in Geimiany : that is, the 
fresco will bo executed in a well-lighted studio, 
and transferred thence to the panel which it is 
intended to occupy. The first experiment of 
this kind is to be made in one of the corridors 
leading from the Central Hall, The place in- 
tended for tho fresco is one of the least 
favourable for a work of Art, and from what 
we have seen of others, especially those in tho 
Poet’s Hall, wo venture to predict a failure, if 
the picture be painted in, and for, an ample 
breadth of light. In subdued lights wo have 
little to do -with colour. Correggio felt this 
when he painted his famous works at Parma. 

If the light bo very low, it is in some degree 
the same as if the pictures were removed from 
the eye. In such cases the great masters havo 
all had recourse to effect, and many of their 
best productions which were painted for 
dark -walls are but little removed from gran in 
! gnm. The Poets* Hall is now completed. The 
last fresco painted there is the Byron panel, 
“The Death of Lara,” by Cope. Some of these 
works exhibit a high degree of excellence, but 
there are others of a low degree of merit, and if 
these works are to represent national taste, some 
of them must be re-paiubed. AVe are concerned 
to observe that in AA^'atts’s picture, the Spenser i 
panel, and also in one of Armitage’s works, “ The 
Thames and the Rivers of England,” the colour, 
in parts, does not stand. The walls appear to bo 
dryq it is perhaps occasioned thei’ofore by some 
inadvertence in the preparation of the iutouaco. 

The sculptures in St. Stephen’s Hall are 
advancing, three new figures havo been added 
since onr last notice, leaving but a few more to 
complete the series. Tho statue of Selden, by 
Foley, is a production full of refined eeutiment. 

The figure is attired in the costume of the period, 
the strait scant and close buttoned jerkin, with 
nether stocks and tIe-Bmall-clothes. This plain 
dress is relieved by an ample drapery behind ; 
the features are gi-ave, earnest, and thoughtful. 

The tone of tiiis work contrasts strongly with 
the courtly AYalpole, with laced coat, lace ruffles, 
and plenitude of person. This statue, by Bell, 
is one of the finest of the series. In the compo- 
sition the artist has achieved a remarkable 
success in the manner in which he has mingled 
tho drapery with the closer parts of the attire. 

In the Alausfteld statue by Baily, the head is a 
most masterly study ; and the foiu'bh by Alar shall, 
is a statue of Somens ; tho impersonation is highly 
successful, saving the extremities, which appear 
rather too large. 
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The Kational Groua'D at Kensington 3S, 
it appears, to bo very soon turned to useful 
account. Some three years ago, it^vas purchased 
at a cost of £350,000 — a very large portion of 
that amount being the surplus profit of the 
Great Exhibition of 1S51. The estate so 
obtained has remained idle, or nearly so, over 
since : for although Gore House baa been put 
to some use, the interest of the enormous sum 
has been nothing. Parliament has, however, 
granted £15,000 for tho erection of a temporary 
iron building — to cover an acre — the building 
being designed principally to hold a variety of 
articles which, although national property, are 
now scattered about, entirely unavailable for any 
useful public purposes, The grant was indeed 
opposed : utilitarians of the middle of tho nine- 
teenth century grudge au expenditure tlrat does 
nob immediately produce a return ; but the suni 
was granted : and no doubt arrangements are in 
progress for the erection. Mi’. DTsraeli placed 
the matter clearly before the house : ho said, — 

“He had advised the piireliaso of tho site, and 
ho believed it a Ter 5 ’ desirable purchase. If the 
government desired to part ^Yith tho property they 
could rc-soll it at a lai'go profit. Having possession 
of the site, and the necessity having arisen for 
some arrangement as to tho location of various 
national collections — the site in q^uostion had been 
found the only one suited to it. For a series of 
years the nation had been oficred collections, which 
cither had been accepted and stowed in cellars and 
warchousog, or had been refused. This year the 
Society of Arts offered a valuable collection to the 
nation, on condition of its public exhibition. The 
Koyal commissions were obliged either to refuse 
the collection on the plea that they had no moans 
of exhibiting’ it, or to appeal to the house for the 
means of doing so. Having a largo collection of 
valuable pictures at Marlborough House, where 
they could not long remain — having also other 
collections not acccsbiblo to tbc public — ^ having 
valuable collections actually in cellars — and being 
iuvited to accept a great collection on tho express 
condition of its exhibition, it bccaiiio necessary to 
take some measures on the subject. An e.'itimate 
had been given of a building of glass and iron 
wliich -would cover upwards of an acre of ground, 
and afford ample facilities for exhibitions calculated 
to improve the public mind. Throe thousand pounds 
had been added for fitting up, ttc., and the house 
was recommended to vote tho sum of 15,000^. for a 
temporary building, but which would last for a 
long time ; while at the same time it could be 
piilled down quickly and be sold at a small sacrifice. 
The result of the grant would bo to stop a gi-eat 
public scandal and reproach, that when persons 
desii'ed to present valuable collections to the public, 
there was no fit xjlace for their deposits and exliibi- 
tion. It was in the power of the counliy to obtain in 
a short time an immense and invaluahle exliibition, 
if it would only erect a place capable of receiving 
it. In this vote the wunt of such a place could at 
all events temporarily be supplied, and * ample 
room and verge’ enough secured for the exhibition 
of some valuable collections.” 

Birmingham Sooiet^ or Artists: Compe- 
tition EOB THE Local Prize. — Considerable 
interest has been excited in Birmingham by 
tho announcement that Sir Charles Ea.stlako 
had declined the prize awarded to him last year, 
as the painter of the best picture in the exhibi- 
tion, and suggested that it be appropriated to 
the encouragement of local artists. The prize 
association, acting on this suggestion, offered a 
prize of 50/. for the best picture contributed to 
this season’s exhibition of the Society of Ai’tists, 
by any artist being a native of tbe town, ancl 
having practised here, or at present residing 
and practising in Birmingham, or within ton 
miles thereof. Desirous of giving a fair chance 
to every competitor, tho works sent in have 
been hung in tho large room of the socioty, to 
await the award of a competent juror. The 
committee of the association, with a view to 
obtain tho highest opinion on the compai’ative 
merits of the pictures, and to remove all sus- 
picion of bias or infiiience, requested that vSir 
Charles Eastlake would make the award. This, 
Sir Charles consented to do, hut an important 
engagement prevented the fulfilment of his 
intention,^ At the further request of the com- 
mittee Sir Charles exercised the po-wer of 
nomination, and appointed a gentleman, Mr. E. 
j M. Ward, HA., whose judgment and impartiality 
are beyond all qneation, as the arbitrator of the 


prize. The duty has just been performed 
in favour of a picture called “ Christ healing the 
man eick of the palsy,” by W, T. Hoden, an 
artist who.se fame has heretofore been confined 
to this locality, but -who.se pretensions to a 
wider celebrity will now be acluiowl edged. It 
is a large })ictnre, tho painting of which, from 
the nature of the subject, would require the 
highest artistic qualifications for its successful 
treatment. There were twenty-tw’o pictures 
contributed for competition. And when we 
.say they comprised such names as J, J. Hill, 
AV. Uuderhill, F. Underhill, J. P. Potiitt, H. 
Harris, &c., it ‘ w’ill sufficiently attest the 
arduous nature of tho coni.est, and the houour- 
ahlo distinction that success -would inevitably 
secure. Mr. Eodeu has been all bis life con- 
nected with the fine arts, though it is only 
of late years that he has i-)ractised at all as 
a painter. In the earlier part of his career 
he studied as an historical engraver, and pur- 
sued that profession with considerable success. 

The Forged Picthee by “Ward.”— A¥o 
were, it appears, in error, in stating that Mr. 
Isaacs, of Liverpool, paid to Mr, Lloyd a sum of 
200/. for this forged picture : he paid, it seems, 
250/. for it; and is in some alarm at its being 
supposed that he had demanded and received 
from his customer so large a profit as 7 5/. on 
his share in the trausactioii. AVu have no reason 
to doubt our accuracy as to any other of tho 
particulars we gave of this “ strange eventful 
history : ” but as it will, ere long, “ come into 
court,” the awkward truth will out. Mr. Isaacs 
states (and all who know him wull accc^ff his 
word as sufficient proof ), that immediately on 
his discovering the picture to bo a forgery, he 
went to the gentleman -who had purcliascd it 
and at once gave him a cheque for the money 
he had paid — taking the picture back. Mr. 
Isaacs is much, and deservedly, respected in 
Liverpool : it is no doubt of great importance 
to him that ho should be x’elieved of even the 
semblance of blame in thi,s affair : none what- 
ever attaches to him : we are quite sure that 
his business is conducted entirely upon npriglit 
principles ; and that full confidence may be 
placed in him. He may be himself deceived as 
to the authenticity of a work that passes 
through his hands : we have seen that he has 
been : but his character for integrity in all his 
dealings is too well established to induce any 
apprehension that he could, cither directly or 
indirectly, countenance a fraud. 

Mr. Jacob Thompson’s picture of “The High- 
land Bride’s Departure," exhibited at tlie Hoyal 
Academy in 1851, is in the hands of Mr. J. T. 
AAfillmore, A.H.A,, tbe engraver ; we have seen an 
advanced proof of the engraving, and can speak 
of it in tho most favourable terms. Tho subject 
is, as we stated when the picture was in Trafalgar 
Square, of very interesting character; and the 
print, which will bo of a large size, will doubt- 
less, from this circumstance as well as from tlie 
excellence of Mr. AVillmore’s work, be a favourite 
with tho public. 

Art-patronace in France. — M. AVinterhaltcr 
has very recently painted life-size portraits of 
the Emperor and Empress of France : they are 
admirable woiks, and do the artist high honour. 
His Majesty sent for M. Goupil, the eminent 
publisher of Paris, and expressed bis desire that 
these pictures should be engraved in England 
by JMr. Samuel Cousins, HA. M. Goupil made 
an arrangement with tho engraver who-se demand 
was a thousand pounds for the two plates. Tho 
publibher waited on tho Emperor and stated so 
muclf : when his Majesty directed the plates to 
be engraved, stating he should require a certain 
number of impressions, after which the plato 
should be the property of M. Goupil — tho Em- 
. peror, of course, paying the entire cost. These 
facts require no comment : they say much for 
the patronage that Art receives in France. 

Irish National Gallery.— The estimated 
cost of the New Iri&h National Gallery is 11,000/. 
of which Government contributes 3000/. ; this 
and the same sum next year, making 6000/. in 
all.^ The remaining 5000Z. is made up of sub- 
scriptions to commemorate the public services 
of Mr. Dargan. — Builder . 

Herr Gotzenberg. — ATe noticed some time 
ago an exhibition of cartoons and other works of 


art, -u’liich were exhibited in the rooms of the 
Beunion des Arts in Harley Street. Of these 
works we spoke in tho high terms of commenda- 
tion which they merit, and which wo feel to be 
justified on a second opportunity -with which we 
have been favoured, of seeing them at the resh 
deuce of the artist, No. 46, Eernors Street. These 
works — historical and poetical — remind us of 
what wo have so often expressed a -wish to see 
more cultivated among ourselves ; that is a high 
tone of decorative 'art. Many years have now 
elapsed, but we do not feel that in tho -way of po- 
pularising didactic art, anything has been done 
by tbo AVestminstor Exhibition. Herr Gotzenberg 
w’as one of the favourite pupils of Cornelius, -with 
whom he worked, and subsequently received tlio 
appointment of principal painter to one of tho 
German Courts. AVo have seen a series of works 
which he has lately executed for Mr. Morrison ; 
the subjects arc from Dante, foiuo of the most 
stx’iking scenes from tho Divina Commedia ; 
graceful, spirited, and full of tlio mystic 
poetry of tho prince of tho Il-alinn poets. 
The department of art to which Herr Gotzen- 
berg has chiefly devoted himself is Ircsco- 
painting. AA^e hear constantly of largo bums of 
money being expended on what is called interior 
decoration ; but wliat our experience teaclics 
ns, is little better than stencilling. They are 
principally foreign aitieta Avho are ocruitied in 
this v;ork. The decorations which we have 
seen, and of which w'e have heard, are very 
costly; between, therefore, good art and bad 
art, it is not a question of cost, but a question 
of taste ; ancl, as tho extension of thi-3 kind of 
art is much to he deprecated, we earnostly invito 
attention to the works of a painter who is au 
artist in the best sense, whoso aspirations avo in 
tho highest tone of poetry and histor 3 % 

Mr. Ro(!ER Fenton, tho distinguished pho- 
tographist, has recently returned from the Crimea, 
with a large number of admirable photographs 
of incidents and events connected with tbo siego 
of Sebastopol. Mr. Fenton has bad, wo believe, 
unusual facilities for accomplishing his labours, 
and tho result is a series of subjects as novel as 
they will be fonud interesting, if wo may judge 
from tliosG which have boon tubmittod to us. 
Messrs. Agnew & Sons have, -we understand, 
puicliaFod tho copyright in these scenoR, with a 
view to publication ; prior to -which, however, 
they will bo publicly exliibifced. Several of the 
views have un ospecial interest, as being taken 
wldle the contending armies were under fire, to 
the dangers of which tho photographist exposed 
himself equally with tho eombatanls. 

Honours to Engravers. — Certain engravers 
have, it ia nndorstood, petitioned her Majesty 
upon some points, tho precise nature of which 
we cannot comprehend from the brief noticog 
wo have seen : neitlier can wo make out wbetber 
this is a new or an old affair. Until lately, 
engravers were excluded from tbc full honour i 
of the Hoyal Academy : that evil exists no 
longer ; Mr. S. Cousins is now “member elect : ” 
and ns tiicro can be no doubt of the Queen 
signing his diploma, lie will food be as much a 
in ember as >Sii’ Charles Eastluko. AA^'e slndl, 
probably’, learn in duo course what furtlmr 
obstacles tbo engravers desiro to bo romovod out 
of tlteir way. 

Improved Dwei.lino Houses. — 'Mr, AV. Chaiii- 
bors wdm, jointly with his brolber Robert, has 
done so niiicli towards elevating the moitd and 
intellectual condition of the muKhOs, has recently 
written and published aBimdl pamphlet to show 
how their social and physical fitate miglib bo 
ameliorated, W'cro a change to be made in tho 
stylo gcnci’ally adopted in tho orcctiou of their 
dwelling.^. Mr. Chambers propo-os, and lay.i 
down, a scheme for budding residences for the 
humbler classes, on the plan known as tho 
Scottish system, and which 1ms been iutroiliu-ed 
in the new street in AVestmin.itor, ciiIIchI Abc- 
toria-sli’eet. It is, in fact, to construct dwndling 
houses in “ fiats,” whereby a largo amount of 
comfort wouhl accrue to the tenants, and a eon- 
shknriiblo saving of expense to tbo landlord in 
erecting them. Tliis pamphlet is well wmrtli 
the attention of tho.^c engaged in, or contem- 
plating tho erection of such edifie.cs; it contains 
engraved plans for houses sxrited to various 
conditions of occupants, and every detail of 




arrangement is explained -witli clearness and 
perspicuity. Any one acquainted with certaiu 
localities in the vicinity of the metropolis, iu 
truth everywhere round London, must have 
noticed the long lines of streets — little more 
than lath and plaster — which have sprung up 
during the last four or hve years ; squatting 
down, air-tigUti by being huddled together, 
though scarcely water-tight, and subject to all 
the inconvGuiences and miseries against which 
philanthropists have been crying out with up- 
lifted voice, but as yet with little purpose : nor 
will such protestations avail anything till 
capitalists and builders are brought to see that 
their interest, as well as that of the occupiers, 
lies in the adoption of some such plan as 
is here pointed out. 

Paris Exhibition. — Our contemporary, the 
Critic, — which, by the -way^ is so well conducted 
in every department as to merit a very largo 
share of public patronage — appeared during tho 
last month with a supplementary part, con- 
taining a vast deal of information, especially 
valuable to those who are visiting Paris at tliis 
propitious time ; a better guide, as a muUitni in 
X^arvo, the traveller could not have, to introduce 
him to the sights of the city, and to instruct him 
in the mysteries of living when he is there. 

Mr. Patrick Park. — With exceeding regret 
we record the death of this eminent sculptor. 
He died, it appears, at Warrington, on tho 15 th 
August, in the prime of life. Mr. Park was a 
native of Glasgow, and a member of the Eopl 
Scottish Academy. We hope to be supplied 
with materials for a memoir. 

Mr. W. B. CoQiCE,~;The name of this gentle- 
man also appears among tho deaths announced 
in the daily papers during the last month. Mr. 
Cooke, who was uncle to Mr. E. AY. Cooke, A.R.A., 
was an engraver of considerable eminence ; he 
excelled especially in marine views. He died at 
the advanced age of seventy-seven. 

The Late Miss Mitporh. — The name of this 
lady is honoured and beloved wherever the 
English language is spoken or read ; her charm- 
ing books are full of that holy beauty which 
.makes us more and more love our kind ; perhaps 
she never penned a passage that is not calculated 
to give pleasure and to do good. It is proposed 
to preserve her memory among the scenes she 
has pictured, by erecting a school in her native 
village for the education of the young. This will 
be the fittest memorial to record her services to 
all orders and classes during a long and busy 
life. It is also intended to place in the church 
where she is buried a monument, simple and 
unostentatious as was her own career. There 
are few who read this notice, who will not gladly 
contribute some small sum for this high pur- 
j pose ; they may do so by communicating with 
eitber the Rev. AY. Harne&s, Privy Council 
Office, Whitehall ; F. Bennoch, Esq., 77, AYood- 
sHeet, Cheapside ; the Rev. C. Kingsley, Evers- 
ley, Hants ; George May, Esq., Castle-street, 
Reading; the Rev. Hugh Pearson, Sonning, 
Berkshire ; and in America, with the eminent 
publishers, Ticknor, Fields, and Co., Boston, 
Massachusetts. 

London Advertisement Hall. — A prospectus 
has been placed in our hands, which announces 

I the appropriation of the large building known as 

i I Hungerford Hall, in tho Strand, as a place for 

j} posting advertisements: the locality, from the 

' j large number of persons daily visiting it, seems 

I I well adapted for the purpose. 

;j The Cryst^vl Palace Company have it in 
'! contemplation to appropriate a portion of the 
ji edifice as an extensive gallery for the reception 
I of pictures by the living artists of Europe. Tho 

! arraugemeiits are understood to be in progress 

I upon a liberal basis, which may prove an advan- 

tage to this branch of the Fine Arts, and a further 
source of instruction to visitors. 

Schools of Practical Art. — The half-yearly 
j exhibition of works by students was open at 

I Gore House during tho months of Juno and 

July. TliC competition on this occasion has 
been a more important one, from the fact that 
the Board of Trade had determined to award 
sums of money to a certain number from amongst 
the most successful competitor.^, to enable them 
to visit the P.iris exhibition ; at the same time 
the masters of the schools tlicmsolvcs were 
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invited to send original designs and studies of 
ornament with the same viow, the sum of 10?. 
each being offered in this latter case, and 8?. each 
to successful students, Tlie report of tho ex- 
aminer.'’, Sir C. L. Eastlako, Messrs. Maclise, and 
Redgrave, bears evidence to cemtiiiued progress, 
and the number of prizes awai'ded on this occasion, 
greatly in excess of previous ones, is an obvious 
and pleasing indication of tho progre-ssivo exten- 
sion of Art-education throtighout the country. 
AYurks in the more advanced stages of instruction 
were contributed from 3D schools, and tho 
number of drawings was upwards of 1200. Tho 
examiners remark that in all therschooLs exercises 
in original design aro becoming an important and 
Buccessful feature. The following is a li.sb of tho 
schools, with the number of medals obtained by 
each : — Aberdeen, 3 ; Birmingham, 16 ; Bristol, 
— ; Carlisle, 1 ; Carnarvon, — ; Clielteiiham^^ — ; 
Chester, 1 : Coventry, 1 ; Dublin, 3 ; Dudley, 
— ; Duiifermliuo, — • ; Durham, 4 ; Glasgow, 
19; Macclesfield, 5; M-inchestcr, 9; Metropo- 
litan (Male), 13; Do. (Female), 11; Finsbury 
(Dis. S.), 1 ; Camden Town (Dis. S.), 1 ; 
ISTewcastle on Tyne, 11; Norwich, 3; Notting- 
ham, — ; Paisley, 7; Potteries’ central school, 
15 ; Buislem, 2 ; Newcastlo-imdor-Lyno, 1 ; 
Sheffield, 11 ; Stourhridgo, 1 ; Swansea, — ; AAhxr- 
ringtou, 7 ; Waterford, 3 ; AA^orccster, 8 ; York, 4; 
Technical clas.s, 28. It should he observed that 
the schools to which no medals wore awarded 
are, in almost every instance, those xvhich have 
been only recently ostablished, and which, in 
consequence, could scarcely he expected as 
yet to produce w’orks in the more advanced 
stages of instruction. The number of niasterd 
of schools who liave gained tho 10?. towards 
visiting the Paris exhibition is 29, and of students 
40 . 

The Artists’ General Benevolent Institu- 
tion. — From tho last year’s report, which has 
just reached us, w'e leani that tho income of 
this society during that period amounted to 
1,248?. 15s, 3c?., exclusive of a considerable sum in 
the bauds of the bankers at tho beginning of the 
year. Fifty-six applicants have received relief 
within this period, in sums varying from 8?. to 
35?. ; the total sum thus appropriated being 861?. 
The sum of 31G?. was apportioned to the relief 
of cases in January 1855, and 200?. was reserved 
to meet urgent cases during tlie half-year. Since 
the establishment of this society nearly seven- 
teen thousand pounds have been granted to 
destitute artists and their families - — a largo 
sum, it is true, but email iu comparison with 
what the Committee ought to have at their 
disposal, and would have, if the public gave 
the Institution that eupporfc it has a right to 
expect, and which a multitude of other charitable 
societies are accustomed to receive. 

Drawing Instruments. — A ease of drawing 
instruments, manufactured in Switzerland, has 
been recently show to us by the agent appointed 
for the sale of them, Mr. Barlow, of Tlmvies 
Inn. These iustrumeuts seem to us of very 
superior workmanship ; they are beautifully 
polished, and are mauufactured of steel of tho 
best quality, the handles being formed of German 
silver or brass. The difierenco of metal will, of 
course, cause a variation in the prices respect- 
ively, but iu either case wo believe them to bo 
much cheaper than those of English make can 
be purchased at. 

Mr. Catterson Smith, a distinguished Irish 
artist, having had tlie honour to receive several 
sittings from her Majesty, has painted a portrait, 
commissioned by the corporation of Dublin, It 
is, we understand, in all respects satisfactory ; 
and will certainly bo i’egardcd as among the very 
best likenesses of the Queen. Her Majesty is 
represented standing, dres.-ed in white .satin, and 
wearing the Order of St. Patrick. The painting 
is to be engraved by AY. Banders. 

Mr. Bull, an eminent iron-master of Manches- 
ter, has recently given a very liberal commission 
to tho artist, Mr. Wyld, to paint for liini three 
pictures to decorate his stuir-caso : they arc to 
consist of three largo upright paintings of Venice, 
Tivoli, and Rijtterdam, and these are to bo 
surmounted by three pictures of fruit and 
flowers from the pencils of tho accomplished 
sisters, tho Misses Mutrie. It is no new thing to 
learn that tho true patrons of Art reside iu tlm 
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manufacturing districts : happily their desire to 
obtain pictures is on the iuercaso,” their patro- 
nage is becoming more and more judicious as 
well as liberal, and the Arts, thus influenced, 
are prospering, notwitbslaudiug the ‘'untoward ” 
state of the times. 

The late Biu John Barrow, Bart. — A very 
beautiful bust of the deceased baronet has been 
executed in marble, by Mr. George R. H. Young, 
of T}lver.3ton, Lauca shire, a sculptor as yet 
unknown to fimie, but destined, we hope and 
believe, to occupy a distinguLlicd position 
amongst our native artists. Mr. Young, in this 
his maiden effort, has given gratifying proof, not 
only of skilful and artistic manipulation, but of ^ 
truthful delineation, accurate portraiture, and 
truth of expression. 'J’his -work was executed 
for John Barrow, -Esq., F.RS,, of tho Admira’ty, 
and was exhibited with the invaluable collection 
of arctic curiosities placed by that gcntlomau in 
tho Museum of tho lllverstou Athemeum. Idiat 
Institute ceasing to exist, the bust vas sent to 
London, to bo proseiitcd to one of tho great 
societies there, unci \vas then fur tlie first time 
beheld by Mr. JlaiTOw, it.s accomplinhed owner, 
in a finished state. Mr, Barrow is so mucli 
gratified with the bust, that he has dotermiiied 
on placing it in the splendid tower on the Hill 
of Hood, Ijlver.stou (which coinmauds a panorama 
of the lake district), the native town of Bir John. 

Croton’s '• Game of the Ciiessk.” — A curious 
and highly interesting specimen of typography 
has recently been produced by Mr. ATiicont Fig- 
ging, type-founder of London : it is a republica- 
tion of Oaxton’s Game of tho Chosae,” tho first 
work he printed at Westminster. The book — 
type, wood-cuts, paper, and binding — is an exact 
facsimile of the copy in the British Museum, and, 
as such, convoys a most accurate idea of lUe 
earliest process of printing. Bub there is, 
perhaps, more powerful reason wliy this work 
deserves the notice of the thousands who 
delight in literature; ITr. Figgius most laudably 
undertook the labour and expouso of producing 
it with the view of aiding tho endowment of the 
‘ Printers’ Almshouses’ at AYood Green, Totten- 
ham ; tho profits arising from the sale of the 
book will be thus applied. This institution is, 
we are glad to learn, proceeding satisfactorily, 
but there are yet debts upon it to be discharged, 
which there is little doubt tlie " Game of tho 
Chesso” wdll do much to liquidate. It may bo 
had on application to Messrs. V. & J. Figgins, 
Siiiithfield, or to Mr. Popo, collector to the 
Institution, 14, Derby Street, King’s Cross. 

Testimonial to Miss Nightingale. • AYo 
stated last month that IMrs. S C, Hall was 
occupied in arranging a plan by which Miss 
Nightingale might receive some token of homage 
and honour from her grateful country. Tho 
project is progressing, and during the present 
mouth may be sufficiently ripe for a public an- 
nouncement. Lady Caimmg and Mrs. Sidney 
Herbert intimate that tho only testimonial Miss 
Nightingale could accept would be the means 
to accomplisli a project she has long had at 
heart — to establibh a hospital or institution for 
training nurses ; and this is probably tlio form 
which the Testimonial will assume. The support 
of a very large number of the most influential 
ladies of the kingdom has been cordially 
tendered ; it is not, however, wm believe, in- 
tended to limit proceedings to '' tho sex,” 
althongli they are, no doubt, most deeply inte- 
rested in tho issue, and mainly upon tlieir ex- 
ertions success must depend. Meanwhile, Mrs. 
Hall soUcits the advice and co-oporabiou of all 
persons — anywhere — who may desire further 
information upon this interesting topic, and aro 
disposed to act with those who will cro long 
bo engaged iu ciirrying out tho work. Tho 
project is based chiefiy \ipon two views — one to 
obtain usefiil employmoul for wmmon, of whom 
there are many, well-born and we]l-e<luGated, 
whose lives are of neccsdty comparatively idle ; 
the other to procure for the sick, Intelligent, 
experienced, aiil properly instructed nurse-:, tho 
wantof wliom has been long felt in every hiudly 
visited by disease or illness. But it is al-.o 
designed to supply to Miss Nightingale an 1 h/ r 
brave assoaiates by this rno ins a w'unhy Testi- 
liionial — the fittest that C(juld be oUcrod, and 
the only one they would accept. 
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EEVIEWS. 

Bmcic AND Maeule in the Midhee Ages; 
Notes oe a Tour in the North oe ITALA^ 
By Geoiigb Edjiund Street, Architect, 
P.S.A. Copiously illustrated. Puhlished by 

J. Muriiay, London. 

JVIr. Street’s book is neither a treatise on moclLfcyal 
architecture nor a book of trarels, but it is a 
pleasant and insti’uctive combination of the two. 
we do not happen to be among tho ‘‘busy-men” 
who, “ hal’d- worked for more than fire-sixths of 
the year,” can spend tho remaining sixth either 
“ in quiet sojourn at "Some watering-place, or in 
♦active search of the picturesque, the beautiful, or 
the old, in nature or iu art, either at home or 
ahroacl it is not our privilege, wo say, to belong 
to such a happy class ; we thcrofoTe are indebted to 
those who, having enjoyed their holiday, retinn to 
tell UB where they have wandered j and what they 
have seen ; provided they tell their story so aa to 
make it agreeable and profitable, ’which is not often 
the case with ti’avellers. have no such charge 

to malce, however, against Mr. Street. 

His object, principally, was to study the archi- 
tecture of Nortlieni Italy — ^ihe houses, churches, 
and palaces of Brescia, Verona, Mantua, Ycnico, 
and others of lessor note, to wliich pilgrimages 
have been made for centuries, and will tie made for 
centui’ies yet to como, by the art-student, as well as 
by those who have no other aim in jom’neying 
from Dan to Beersheba than to shako oJf ennui^ or 
while away time that hangs wearily on their hands 
— and the romai’ks upon arcMtecture form there 
fore the leading features of -Mr, Street’s book. Iu 
his views of what architectine should be, be has 
evidently a “ Buslduish” tendency — and that, in 
spite of certain crotchety theories, we admit to be 
a right and commend able feeling*. As an excuse 
for not visiting Yicenza, he says — 

“In this Avorld there are unliappily two views of 
art, two schools of artists — armies of men fighting 
against each other: tho one numerous, working 
with tho traditions and rules of thou* masters iix 
the art, exclusive in their views, nai’row in their 
practice, and conventional in all their proceedings, 

' to the most painful forgetfulness of reality in con- 

struction and in ornament ; the other, young and 
earnest, fighting for truth, small in numbers, dis- 
ciples of natm’e, romers of an art to all appearance 
now all but^defunct, yet already rising gloriously 
above the traditional rules of three centuries : the 
one class representing no new idea, breathing no 
new thought, faithful to no religious rule; the 
other rapidly endeavouring to strike out paths for 
themselves as yet untrodden, gathering thoughts 
from nature, life from the intense desii’e for reality 
and practical character, faitliM moreover to a 
religious belief, whoso propagation will be for over 
the great touchstone of theii* work ; the one class, 
the disciples of Balladio, jouriiejing towards 
Yicenza with reverence, to learn now he built 
palaces of compo with coi’iiiccs of lath and plaster, 
aheady in two short centuries falling to decay, 
wi’ctched and ruinous ! the other stopping long at 
Yerona, dreaming over the everlasting art of the 
monuments of the Sealigers, and of the nave of 
Sta Anastasia, stilly though five centuries have 
passed -with all their* storms about then* heads, 
fresh and beautiful as over, fit objects of veneration 
for the artist in all ages ! ” 

IfYo believe that in architecture, as in painting, 
there is an increasing desire to go back to old prin- 
ciples ; or it should rather be said, perhaps, a desire 
to create out of those principles that which is in 
hoi’inony with tho growing intelligence and neces- 
sities of the age. This is as it should be. Buring 
a portion of the seventeenth centiuy, and through- 
out the eighteenth especially, much that was false 
iu principle, and vei-y questionable as regards pure 
taste, prevailed in art of every kind : if, therefore, 
we vish for purer art, we must either entirely 
forget such works, or remember tliem only to take 
warning by then’ faults and failures. But‘from the 
periods autccedeut to these, much may be derived 
both profitable for us to know, and practicable to 
apply to our own uses and wants. 

Mr. Sti’eet waimly advocates the pointed arch in 
preference to the round arch, so frequently visilfie 
m the architecture of the Italian Bcuaissance stylo, 
because, “ as in the pointed arch, wo have not only 
tho most beantiful, but at the saiue time incom- 
parably tbemost convenient feature in construction 
which has ever been, or which, I firmly believe, 
over can be, invented, we should not be true artists 
if wo neglected to use it.” 

^ There are scattered throughout this volume cri- 
ticisms so sensible, opinions that seem to us so just, 
and remarks so trut^ 'that wo could fill two or 
three of our pages ^Yith them for our ovti pleasure 
and for the edification of oui’ readers. YTe cannot 

pass by the follouung, from tho last chapter in the 
boolc, without extracting it : 

“ The principle which artists now have mainly 
to contend for is that of Truth ; foi’gottcn, trodden 
under foot, despised, and hated for ages : this must 
be their watchword. If they be architects, let them 
remember how vitally necessary it is to any perma- 
nent success iu even tho smallest of their works ; 
or sculptors, let them recollect how vain and un- 
satisfactory has been their abaudonmoiit of truth 
in their attempted revival among us of what in 
classic times were — what they no longer arc — real 
representations and natural works of Art; if painters, 
let them remember how all-important a I’etuni to 
first principles and f ruth in the delineation of nature 
and natural forms is to them, if they arc ever to 
create a school of Art by which they may be re- 
membered in another age. 

“ finally, I wish that all artists would remember 
the one great fact which separates by so wide a gap 
the architects, sculptors, and painters of the best 
days of the middle ages from us now*— their earnest- 
ness and their thorough self-sacrifice iu the pursuit 
of iVi’t and in the exaltation of their religion . They 
were men who had a faith, and hearts earnestly 
bent on the propagation of that faith ; and were it 
not for this their works would never have had tho 
life, vigour, and freshness which even now they so 
remarkably retain. "NYhy should we not three cen- 
turies lienee be equally remembered? Have wo 
less to coutond for, less faith to exercise, or less 
self-sacrifice to offer than they, because we live in 
later days ? Or is it ti’ue that the temper of men 
is so much changed, and that the vocation of Art 
has changed with it? Is it true that the painter 
must content himself to paint portraits of the rich 
and noble, and now and then of their dogs and 
their steeds? — the sculptor to carve busts of his 
patrons ? — and tho architect to build palaces wherein 
they ma}' indulge in every extreme of unnecessary 
luxiu’v ? Is all this really so, or is it not rather 
true that the vocation of artists of every kind is, as 
it always was, to lead and not to follow the stream, 
to show by their lives anti their works that there 
may still bo something of tho sublime and tliq 
noble about jnan’s works even in the midst of 
effeminate luxury, and that Art, oven after tho 
deadliest and longest sleep, can once more buckle 
ou her amour, and, full of the generous spirit of 
the men of old, breast all difficulties and surnioimt 
all opposition with the one thought aud one object 
of doing all that she does in faith, with a strong 
heart and earnest purpose, truth always before her 
eyes, and manifest in all she does ? ” 

The etchings and woodcuts, about seventy in 
number, and all carefully executed by the author, 
will be found most useful to the professional reader, 
and liiglily interesting to all. 

The Deveeopment op the Beligious Idea. : 
Translated from the Gonnan of Dr. Ludwig 
P iiiELiPSOHN, with Notes by Anna If aria 
Goldsmid. Published by Longman &; Go., 
London. 

AYe have occasional evidence of liigh-brcd niid in- 
telligent women devoting their time aud ability to 
subjects which are supposed to be only fitted* for 
masculine uptloratandmgs, and, in both original 
composition and translations, labonring to en- 
large tho finite information of tlio general coni- 
mnnity without aiTogating to themselves either 
merit or distinction for what is evidently a “ labour 
of lovo.’^ htiss Goldsmid proves by the thoughtful 
and intelligent quality of the notes appended tf) 
this interesting volume, that she thinks us a man, 
and feels as a woman : she has all tho enthusiasm 
of a Deborah in her love for her people, but she 
does not consider it a proof of love in tlie Jew to 
hate the GentUo. In giving this translatiun of tho 
work of a man held in liigli estimation amongst his 
brethren throughout tho whole of Germany, tills 
accomplished lady has rendered a Hcrvico to our 
literatiue which, though it maybe considcTod more 
especially mtercstmg to “the ronmuntof the liouso 
of Israel,” is only a little loss so to the Christian. 
■\Yg cannot of course concur iu or sympathise with 
many of Dr. Phillipsolm’s deductions, but avo may 
all feel grateful for his information, and for wlnit 
his translator calls tho “ elaboration of tho argu- 
ments, which arc at once patient and logical.” 
Tho book is, perlnips, most remarkable for the 
reasons it gives for many of the more domestic laws 
of the people of Israel ; — ^tlioso, for instance, Aviih 
regard to abstinence from pork, shell-fish, &c. 
and their wisdom is substantiated in one of Jliss 
Goldsmid’ s notes, by a letter from an eminent 
medical man, avIio is decidedly of opinion that oven 
in our colder climates sucli food is not healthful, 
while iu the East it would be most injurious. Miss 
Goldsmid differs from Dr. PhUlipsohii in the opi- 
1 nion, so prevalent amongst tho Geman ratiomlists 
of the present day, that tho Book of Isaiah Avas 

AAi’ittcn at two different periods, and by two diflerent 
persons. Miss Goldsniid’s argument.s arc exceed- 
ing! jr concluBLve as to the Avholc of this muguificent 
portion of Holy Yb’ii being the production of one 
and the same person. "VYo cannot avoid exprc.ssing 
a desire that Miss Goldsmid would publish an ac- 
count of JcAvisli Art, dross, and the various cere- 
monies Avhich still exist amongst her interesting 
people in tho various parts of tho Avorld Avhorc they 
are still to be found. 

The Yarwood Papers, Edited by CoTTA:\r Yar- 
AYooD. I’ublishod by James Hogg, Edinburgh ; 
Groombridge & Sons, London. 

AYo imagine “ Cottam YarAVOod”to be a noui de 
but tho projected series of “ Thoughts and 
Fancies,” of Avhich*this, the first num1)or, contains 
tAvo essays — the fir.st entitled “ Tho Cost of a Cnlti- 
ATited Man,” the second, “ CoiiA’crsaiion ” — those 
are both by JIcnrij Qilc>% whom Ave belicA'c to be 
an American: tho'little volume, in its dun-coloured 
paper cover, as fur as size goes, might be called a 
tliioli ^umxmUt^ and the plan of the Avork is deve- 
loped in a frank, straightforward introduction, 
printed upon tho cover ; it may be thought 
arrogant, hut it is close and racy, and pro- 
duced evidently by a cultivated and sclf-sus- 
laiued mind ; it is Avell Avorth the attention of the 
literati^ as fcAv, Avho are good for anything, but 
haA"o “thoughts and fancies” not suited for a 
magazine, as magazines are now, and yet really of 
A’ahie, and aa'ouUI bo ATilued, if there Avns a medium 
for their publication! this is offered by Oottauh 
Yarwood” provided such articles have staniiiiu, or 
originality — better, of course, if they have both. 

Able thoughts on Art, too long for our pages, might 
amongst these papers find a sanctuary, and if from 
tho present avo can judge of the future, avo hope 
tlie public Avill liaA'c grace to appreciate the under- 
taking. There is nothing particularly thoughtful 
or fanciful in tho article called “ Conversation,” 
but “ The Cost of a Cultivated Man ” is eloquenlly 
and gracefully Avritten, full of ('xpvcssion, and 
universal in conco])tion ; if it had lieen steeped in 
a little more spirituality, it AVoidd have been one 
of tlie most elevated, as it is uoav one of the most 
thoughtful and fervent papers, avo liaAT read for a 
long lime. There is no period stated for tho next 
nnmber, but avo sliall look anxiously for it. 

The Gardening Book of Annt^u.k, coMiuasixci 
Concise hut Accurate Desc'utption.s of 
NEARLY oOO »S]U'!CIES, W'lTH FtM.L INSTRUC- 
TIONS FOR THEIR CuLTIA' ATKIN. P»y WlLTUAM 

Thomson. Published liy )Simi'Kin, Marshall, 

& Co. 

Some one has beautifully and truly said, “ a lloAver 
ill a cottage-window, a garden neatly kepi, pioves 
that Aurtuo and peace haA’C rule within the lious('.” 

There are fcAv thing's of a more humanising eha- 
racter than the eultivation of ilower.s, and it is a 
pleasing thing to kiioAv that many of our liirg<‘st 
employers give their men garden-ground to cult i- 
A’ato in their leisure. IMr. Tlumison’s little hook 
gives information wliich every young gardener 
requires. It tcdls of the mode of treating aniiiuds ; 
it onuhlos every one, easily to name his plant; and 
it teaches howVc may secure from the sj)ring until 
tho autumn a succession of hi'autiful llowers at 
small cost and Avith hut litCle lahouv. AVn liave 
not ofteii seen a Avork in Avhieh so much informa- 
tion is given Avithin so limited a compass. 

The British Workman. Puhlished ]»y Part- 
ridge, Oakea*, ifc Co,, Ijondon. 

Amidst tho mass of cheap and Avordiless literature 

Avith Avhicli Ave are driiigcd, it is pleasant to hi'uhlo 
to take lip tliis valuahlo penny sheet (tf beauty and 
instruction, and, after inspecting its engravings and 
contents, to say, “Here is something not oidy 
faultless, hut lilcely to do more good than anything 

AVO have seen for a long time,” The illusiratbms 
are appropriate, Avell draAvn and engraved, and are 
worth treble the jiricc of the pa])(‘r : we eongratidato 
not only tho AAmi'king-elasses, hut ourselves, on tho 
possession of such a periodical, aud offer ouv best 
thanks to the entei’in’ising man avIio has jiroduced it. 

Mr. Smithies, the edihu’, also conducts “Tlie Baud 
of Hope,” a most A'aluahlo paper fur cliildren, I'^tw 
men have heeu more useful in their generation than 
tliis excellent man. 

British ANTiarrriEs : their rRr.sE.NT Treat- 
ment AND THEIR REAL CLAIMS. By A. H. 
PvHiND, F.S.A. Puhlished by A. & C.* Black, 
Edinimrgh. 

Tlii? pamifiilot contains tlu' suhstaniT’ of a pajier 
recently communicated to tlu' Soeiety of Antuiiiarie.s 
of Scotland : it appeals to tho owheu’s of property 
Avhore antiquarian remain.s I'xist, to prot(?et them 
from decay or injury — an iippeal in Avhich we 
earn o.stly join. ^ 
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London, October 1, 1855. 


irAEKS OF 

GOLD AND SILYER SMITHS. 

K he early works of tlie 
artisans who practised 
on the precious metals 
bear no impress of a 
private nature by which 
they might be distin- 
guished from each other. 
We do not indeed meet 
with any notice of a re- 
id ‘‘mark ” upon gold or 
)late before the fourteenth 
At this time, as wealth 
and the more settled 
) nobility and gentry led 
orate their tables with 
nagons ana cups, enriched by the 
hand of the silversmith, the extra demand 
seems to have originated a series of decep- 
tive practices in dishonest workmen, who 
alloyed their metals considerably, thus 
damaging the fair trader and robbing the 
purchaser also. As early as 1260 an 
“ assay ” was established in Paris for gold 
and silver, which regulated the proper alloy 
to be used in each ; and this was popularly 
known throughout Europe as “ the touch of 
Paris,” * and is frequently alluded to as the I 
standard for gold and silver wares in the ' 
earliest charters of the English Goldsmiths’ 
Company. The statute granted by Edward 
HI. to the latter fraternity in the year 1300 is 
remarkable for containing the earliest notice 
of a distinctive mark ; he orders all works to 
be “ sign6e de une teste de Leopart.” The 
mark, therefore, was a peculiarly national 
one, for the old French “ leopart ” is the 
heraldic term for the lion passant guardant 
which appears on the arms of England, 
originally borne by our sovereigns as lords 
of Poitou. The statute declares that un- 
principled traders “ made false work of gold 
and silver, as bracelets, lockets, rings, and 
other jewels, in which they set glass of 
divers colours, counterfeiting true stones ; 
and did put more alloy in the silver than 
they ought, which they sold to those who 
had no skill in such things.” f It therefore 
ordained that all gold and silver works 
should be sold openly, and only at the 
King’s Exchange or at the recognised shops, 
“and that none, pretending to be gold- 
smiths, shall keep any shops but in Cheap^'X 
In the statute of the thirty-seventh year of 
the same reign, mention is again made of 
the king’s mai'k, conjoined with that of 
the artificer ; and it gives the Goldsmiths’ 


* i.fi,, examiUcatioLL by the touebstoue, used formerly 
as a teat for gold. 

t Herbert’s “ History of tbo Twelve Great Ljyery 
Companies of Loudon.” 

t uJieap, now Cheapside, was tbo great London 
tlioroughfare, and the cliartcr fiirtlier explains tbe 
reason for tbis by stating that “ many of tbe ti*ade kept 
shops in obscure turnings, and by-lanes and streets,” 
fraudulently buying and selling, and reudoriug detec- 
tion difficult. 


Company the privilege of going from shop 
to shop to test the metals used by workmen, 
and if found to be alloyed beyond the legal 
standard, the work was to be broken up 
and forfeited to the king. It is enjoined 
that “ none do work gold unless it be as 
good as the assay of the mystery,* or silver 
unless as good or better than the king’s 
coin,” and that when completed it shall be 
brought to the hall to be assayed, and that 
such as will bear the touch shall be marked 
“with the owners’ and assayers’ marks” and 
afterwards stamped “ with the Liberds hede 
crowned.” These old customs are still re- 
tained, and articles now sent to be marked, 
are stamped if good, but if bad are crushed 
into a mass of metal and so returned to^the 
maker, who thus loses the whole of his 
labour on the work. If such work he com- 
posed of various pieces, such as a cande- 
labrum, each separate piece is stamped, before 
the whole are put together, as it is obvious 
that deception might be practised in the 
quality of the metal if one part only of such 
work was “ hall-marked.” 

The assay was effected by a portion of the 
metal being removed by a tool, and this 
was anciently termed the “ borihl,” from 
the hioidl or hirin, used to obtain it. On 
early works a wavy or zig-zag line marks 
the place where the tool passed ; and it is 
most frequently seen on old German plate. 

The standard for gold allowed by the 
assay when first introduced with the coin- 
age, was of twenty-four carats fine,t or pure 
gold, and from Henry III. to Edward III. 
it remained so ; it was subsequently twenty- 
three carats, three and a-half grains fine, 
and half a grain alloy. Under the rule of 
Henry YIII, it was debased to twenty 
carats, but he occasionally issued crowns of 
gold at twenty-two carats. This latter 
amount of alloy became the usual one, and 
was fixed by royal authority in the reign of 
Chaides I. and still continues so under the 
name of the “old standard.” In 1798 an 
act was passed allowing gold articles to be 
made of a lower or worse standard, viz., of I 
eighteen carats of fine gold out of twenty- | 
four ; such articles were to be stamped with 
a crown and the figures 18 instead of the 
lion passant, to distinguish them. 

The standax'd of silver has always (with 
the exception of about twenty years) been 
eleven ounces, two dwts., and eighteen dwts. 
alloy to the pound ; and was distinguished 
by the term sterling from th-a reign of 
Henry II. when it first occurs. Under that 
of William HI. an act waagpassed to alter 
the standard of silver to ten ounces, ten dwts., 
and sixteen dwts. alloy ; this act continued 
in operation for twenty-two years, being 
repealed in 1719 when the “old standard of 
England” was restored, as it still remains. 

The standard for gold therefore now is 
twenty-two carats of fine gold, and two of 
alloy. For silver, eleven ounces, two dwts. 
of fine silver, and eighteen dwts. of alloy in 
every twelve ounces or pound ti'oy. 

The early attempts to debase metals, 
which have been already alluded to, led to 
the enactment of severe laws against de- 
linquents. In France, Philip-le-bel, in his 
oi'donnance of 1275, notices the fraudulent 
custom of mixing lead and -white metal 
“pour composer un m6tal ayant toute 
I’apparence de I’argent pur,”, and in 1313 a 
solemn conclave was held, where it; was en- 
acted that fine and imprisonment should 


* Tlio old term for any trade wliicli required .an ap- 
prenticeship to learn, was craSt or mystery/. 

t The carat is a term used by rehnors, whereby they 
certify a certain composition of weights used in assaying 
and computing standard gold, and this carat contains 
either the twenty-fourth part of a pound, or the twenty- 
fourth part of au ounce, troy. 


follow all who neglected to mark (“poiu§on”) 
their work by the authorised marker, ap- 
pointed by the Corporation of Goldsmiths 
of Paris. In order that the private mark 
of each maker should be known, each stamp 
was impressed on a sheet of copper and 
kept by the company fox- reference, having 
the name of the worker attached. One of 
these tables is pi'eserved in the Hotel de 
Ville, at Ghent, containing all the names 
and marks of the goldsmiths of that city in 
1454 j we engrave the four first on the list, 



the commencing name being that of Corne- 
lius de Bont, a man of great reputation in 
his own day ; who adopted a mai'k wliich 
formed a I’ehus of his own name. The 
lai’ge C being the initial of his Christian 
name ; and the ermine spot in its centre, 
called hont in the Flemish language, stand- 
ing for his surname. The Goldsmiths’ Com- 
pany of London still possess a similar cop- 
per tablet, impressed with a vast vaiueby of 
the marks of ancient members of the fra- 
ternity, in columns of various sizes for 
various woi'k, and which are emblems or 
symbols, such as a rose, heart, flowex', &c. 
The earliest of such marks discovered on 
a piece of plate is the heart here engraved, 
which is impressed on the spoon once 
belonging to Henry YI., and which 
was given by that unfortunate mon- 
ai'ch to Sir Halph Pudaey, in 1463, after the 
battle of Hexham, and is now preserved at 
Hornby Castle, Westmorland. Mr. Octa- 
vius Moi’gan, who first published this mai'k 
in the “ Journal of the Archaeological Insti- 
tute,” vol. ix., dates its manufacture to 
the year 1445, from the circumstance of its 

1234 6 CTS 

having a Lombardic H (Fig. 1. of the group 
above) and which corresponds with that 
date, according to the plan adopted by the 
goldsmiths of using a different letter to 
denote the year in which each article was 
fabricated. The principles on which these 
annual lettei's were constructed, are cycles of 
twenty years ; a new alphabet being always 
adopted at the end of each period. When, 
therefore, a certain letter is found to belong 
to a certain year that is proper to its ordei*, 
the chai'acter of the cycle of twenty years 
is obtained. By these means, Mr. Morgan 
has been able to construct a table fi'om 
1438, taking this Lombai'dic H as the type 
of the letters used from 1438, when A was 
used, to 1457, when Y terminated the 
alphabet, as ifc usually did, the last four 
letiei's never being adopted as marks. The 
alphabet from 1458 to 1477 has not yet been 
discovered. The type of that used from 
1478 to 1497 may be seen in Fig. 2, which 
is upon “ the anathema cup ” at Pembroke 
College, Cambridge, bearing date 1497 — 
that date expressing its gift to the college, 
but the letter denoting the year of its 
manufacture to have been 1481. The 
alphabet from 1498 to 1517 was the church 
text small letters, with split tops, like Fig, 
3, copied from Sir Thomas Leigh’s cup, 
belonging to the Mercers’ Company of 
London, and denoting its manufacture in 
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1499. ITi'om 1518 to 1537^ Lombardio 
letters, cusped inwards, were used, similar to 
■pig. 4. Plain Boman capitals were used 
from 1538 to 1557. Small black letters, not 
capitals, from 1558 to 1577 ; and they may 
be distinguished more readily from the 
church text small letters, to which they 
bear resemblance, by being in an escutcheon, 
accompanied by another stamp of a lion 
passant. Prom 1678 to 1597 plain Boman 
capitals were used in an escutcheon with a 
lion passant. Lombard ic letters, cusped 
outwai'ds, as in Pig. 5, were used from 1598 
to 1617, from which period to the present, 
an almost perfect series has been obtained 
by the indefatigable research of Mr. Morgan. 
Small italic letters, as exhibited at Pig. 6, 
were used from 1618 to 1637. The ancient 
court hand capitals were adopted from 1638 
to 1657. Our alphabet of those used from 
1696 downwards will exhibit their form, 
except in two instances — ^that of the letters 
0 and B forming Pigs. 7 and 8 of our series. 
The similarity of these two alphabets might 
puzzle those who would date old plate, 
but that the earliest alphabet is accom- 
panied by the marks of a leopard’s head 
and a lion passant ; while the more modern 
one has the figui^e of Britannia, and the 
lion’s head erased, for marks. More diffi- 
culty may be experienced in detecting the 
alphabet used from 1678, inasmuch as it is 
accompanied by alien passant, as the earlier 
ones are j they differ, however, in form, being 
holder and squarer than the earlier letters. 

The following is the court hand alphabet 
which succeeded this : 


^ ■ 


^ ■ 

n ■ 

I ■ 
& 

f ■ 

8 - 


A 1696 


. B 1697 


. 0 1698 


. . D 1699 


. E 1700 


. P 1701 


. G 1702 


. . H 1703 


I 1704 


K 1705 


. L 1706 


. . M 1707 


. N 1708 


. . 0 1709 


. P 1710 


. . Q 1711 


. R 1712 


. . S 1713 
. T 1714 


. . Y 1715 


This was succeeded by the following 
alphabets : — ■ 

A to Y from 1716 to 1735, 
a ton — 1736 — 1755. 

1756 — 1775. 

a ton — 1776 — 1795.* 

Atoll — 1796 — 1815.‘t 
a ton — 1816 — 1835.J 
^tom -- 1836 — 1855, 

For tbe better comprehension of the 
style and arrangement of tbe usual marks, 
we engrave two early examples. The first 
is from an Apostle spoon, which from the tr 
impressed on it, was 
ilWii 1501. It 

I ^ I leopard’s 

head erased. On the 
bowl at the end of 
the handle is the “ mark ” of the goldsmith, 
which is of very curious form, being similar 
in construction to the old merchants’ 
marks ” seen so commonly entombs, painted 
windows, and seals, during the middle ages, 
when rich traders not having the right 
to ‘^bear coat-armour,” adopted variable 
marks of this kind in place of it. Our 
second example is from a cup in the Bernal 
Collection, found in pulling down an old 
house in Essex : upon it are three marks ; 

the letter L in an escut- ^ 

cheon, denoting it to have | VJ r.R 

been made in 1528, the 
leopard’s head crowned, 
and the initials of its maker’s name. 

In the year 1700 (12 Wm. III.) it was 
enacted that the maker’s mark should con- 
sist of the two first letters of his surname, 
that this should be followed by the others, 
consisting of the lion’s head erased, “the 
figure of a woman commonly called Britan- 
nia,” the arms of the cities where the plate 
was assayed, and “also with a distinct and 
variable mark or letter, annually changed 
on election of new wardens, to show the 
I when such 

A \ made.” 

WW uM engrave 

an example of 
these marks copied from a silver candle- 

stick ; the letter 0 on the last escutcheon, 
denotes it to have been made in 1698. 

In 1762 (2 Geo. HI.) the gold and silver 
smiths were ordered to mark their works 
with the fii'st letters of their Clunstian and 
surnames, the 

sant, and the variable letter to mark the 
year ; all which are exhibited in our cut, 
copied from a ladle which (as the letter 
shows) was manufactured in 1765. 

In 1784 (24 Geo. ITL cap, 53) a new 
mark was enacted to be used, which coii- 
sisted of the king’s head, 
which was added to the 
others, making tlie extra- 
ordinary number of five marks, including the 
maker’s. The leopard’s head occasionally 
disappears on more modern plate ; thus 
the mark here co- 

pied from a table- [Sj ^ 

spoon manufactured ^ 

in 1814, is without it. It will be noticed 
in both the latter instances that the maker’s 
private mark accompanies his initials after 
the fashion of the ancient artisans. 

In 1798 (38 Geo. HI. cap. 69) goldsmiths 
were authorised to use gold of 18 carats 

* Those letters, thoupfh precisely similni* to wlififc 
were used from 1730 to 1755, may bo distinguished by 
being accompanied by the sovereign’s head after 17S4. 
The earlier ones have the leopard’s head and lion 
passant only. 

t These Eoman capitals are accompanied by the 
sovereign’s head. 

I t This alphabet may be distinguished by the sove- 
reign’s head. 


fineness, to be marked with a ci’own, and 
the figures 18 to denote its variation from 
the purer standard. These marks stood in 
place of the lion passant. 

It will thus be seen that four marks are 
used on plate, independent of the maker’s 
initials or symbols. Yiz. : — 

I, The Standaeh Mark, being — 

For Gold. 

A lion passant j for England, 

A thistUy for Scotland. 

A harp crowned^ for Ireland. 

For Silver. 

A lioTbS head erased. 

The figure of Britannia. 

II, The HiiLL Mark, being : — 

A leopard's head croioned^ for London. 

A castle^ for Edinburgh. 

Hibernia^ for Dublin. 

Five lions and a cross, for Yox'k. 

A castle, for Exeter. 

Three loheatsheaves and a dagger, for 
Chester. 

Three castles, for Kewcastle. 

An anchor, for Birmingham. 

A crown, for Sheffield. 

A tree and fish, for Glasgow.* 

III, The Dtttv Mark, which is — 

The head of the sovereign^ 

lY. The Date Mark, which is — 

A letter of the alphabet (changed 
yearly). 

Foreign marks offer a wide field for in- 
vestigation ; and it is one at present little 
occupied. Those which were used are 
chiefly made up from the arms or badges of 
the towns. Thus the mark for Antwerp is 
the open hand, two of which appear 
ivj on the shield of arms of that city, irn- 
W mortalising the old legend of its foun- 
dation by Brabo, J one of the fabled 
chieftains of Julius Ccesar, who dostroyeil a 
giant, living whei^e tbe city now stands, who 
summoned every sailor to pay lull to him 
as he passed, and if he refused, the giant 
punished him by cutting bis right baud off 
and casting it into the river. 

The arms of the city of Augsburg is a 
pine-apple ; and hence it apjoears . ^ 

as the distinguishing mark of the A 
work of its goldsmiths, who added ^ 
thei'eto their initials, as exhibited in tlio 
cut ; copied from a nef (a shiji-liko cup for 
confections) made in the sixteenth century. 
The goldsmiths of Axigsbnrg were of 
European renown for tlio beauty and taste 
of their metal- work. It is very common 
to And cups of their manufacture entirely 
fashioned in the shape of a pine-applo. 

The old mark of Amsterdam is liere given ; 

it is generally known as 
X “the old War peff mark.” 

X It is frequently combined 
with the lion rampant, as 
in our second example, 
which exhibits a group of marks on an old 

* From a paper by W. Cbailbrfi, F.R.A., in-“Nfjfc(!3 
and Queries, ”vul. vit. Jfr. 0. Morgan, in the “ Jnuriud 
of the Archaeological Institute ” vol. ix., say^ that tlio 
right of assay was coufiuctl by tho statute oft! Henry VI. 
to Norwich, York, Nowcastlo, Lincoln, Bristol, Salis- 
bury, and Coventry. Norwich, as early as 1507, used 
tho arms of tho city for its mark ; tho rose and crown, 
and a rnso sprig, were also used thoro. But tho proper 
marks of all these towns are dorivod from their arms. 
Scotland originally used St. Andrew’s cross, and tho 
castlo for Edinburg, whoro for along time plate was 
marked only, Glasgow adopted its arms (as above) in 
tlio reign of George HI. Now nil the Scottish plate is 
known by tho Thistle, and tho Irish by the Tlurp. 

t This is used to indicato that tiie duty has been paid ; 
it ii^ not placed on watch-cases, as they aro oxcmptcil 
froin duty. Gold pays at tho rate of 17 . 9 . 1101 * 0111100 ; 
and ailver ii». tjd. ; wliich tho Goldsmiths’ Comjianies 
collect for the government, levying a small charge to 
rciinbuTBO themselves for marking, and tho expcusc of 
malting the assay. 

t This apocryphal chai’acter is said to bavo given tho 
name to the country of Brabant, from bis own. 
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Apostle spoon, where they are both com- 
bined with the initials of the maker’s name, 
and the letter Y., indicative of the 
year, after the fashion of the English marks. 
So popularly known was the purity of our 
standard, that in 1608 the king sent from 
England Walter Basbee, assay-master to 
Goldsmiths’ Hall, to the Emperor of Russia, 
for the purpose of making for him a standard 
of gold and silver in his mint, equivalent to 
that in the Tower of London, which shows 
the high estimation in which that standard 
was held upon the continent. The mark 
now used on Russian silver is here 
engraved ; and it is generally ac- 
companied by the numerals 84, 
to denote the number of parts of 
pure silver in the 100 : thus 84 fine^ 16 
alloy = 100. The sceptre, anchor, and 
grapnell, are the mint-mark of St. Peters- 
burg. The date-mark and maker’s name 
are also generally added. 

The most complete series of national 
marks hitherto published, are those of the 
French artisans before the great Revolution, 
They are given by Lacroix and Sere, in 
their Histoire de L’Orf6vrerie-J oaillerie,” 
Paris, 1850. We select for cuts twenty-four 
specimens of the most curious of these 
marks, and describe the entire series : — 



12 3 4 6 0 

Abbeville A Bee. 

Agcn Clock-hands {Fig. 1.) 

Aix A Wlieatsheaf. 

Alais A Wing. 

AlenQoii A Spider. 

Amiens and Montdidier A Cross-bow i^Fig. 2). 

Angers A Backet-bat. 

Angoiil^mo A Pig’s head. 

Apt A Pail’ of Seales. 

Arles Head of a Crozier. 

An-as A Chair. 

Avalon A Bull’s Head, 

Avosnes A Shovel. 

Anrillac A Jack-boot {^ig. 3). 

Autim A Shoe-bnckic. 

Auxerre A Candlestick. 

Bailleul A Mariner’s Compass. 

Bai-le-Duo | ^ 

Bar-sm--Anbe A Ghdle {Fig. 5). 

Bayonne A Bird-cage.t 

Beaucahe A Coffee-pot. 

Beaune A Drinking-glass, 

Beauvais A Fish. 

Borgucs-St.-Yinox A Wateh-soal. 

BesauQon A Corkscrew J {Fig. 6). 

Beziers A Trumpet. 

Blois An Urn. 

Bordeaux An Unicorn. 

Bonlogne-sui’-Mer and \ a ni’s 

Montreiiil J ^ Oarclmai s Hat. 



V 8 9 10 11 12 

Bourg-on-Bresse A Watch-chain (Piy. 7). 

Bourges A Barn’s Head, 

Brc-st, Lesneven, and 1 a oi • 

Landcrncan jAShip. 

Caen A Ploughshare. 

Cahors A Dog seated. 

Calais A 

Cambrai A Horse’s Head. 

Carcassoue, Castclnaud- 1 a in 
ai-y, &limoux j A covered Cup. 

CiLstres A Bell. 

Ohalons-sui’-Soane .... A Key. 
Clialnns-siir-Maine .... A Key-handle. 


* Tlio fish is the harlKl 

t Another mark is also used, displaying the arms of 
the city. 

t In addition to this mark, another was used, con- 
sisting of two C’s back to back, surmounted by a fleur- 
de-lis. 


Chartres A Bird flying upward. 

Chateau- Gonthier A Pair of Compasses. 

Chateau-Thieny A Cock. 

Chatellerault AEumisher {Fig. 8). 

Chatillon-sur- Seine .... A Castle. 

Chaumont -en - Bassigny A Hah-moon {Fig. 9) . 

Clermont Ferrand A Ti-ee . 

Comae A Spear-head. 

Colmar A Glove. 

Compiegne A Stag’s Hoad. 

Coutances An Inkstand. 

“S . Porringer. 

Dieppe A Flat Fish. 

Dijon A Globe in Stand. 

Dinan An Anchor. 

Dole . A Funnel.'^ 

Douai Its Arms {Fig. 10), 

Draguignan. A Wheat -ear. 

Dunkerque A Sea- weed {Fig. ID. 

Etampes A Lobster, • 

Falaise A Lancet. 

Fecamp A Stirrup. 

Fontenay-le- Comte .... A Torchlightcd. 

Gicn An Aitow. 

Gisors A Plant {Fig. 12). 

Grasse A Table -fork, 

Grenoble A Dolphin. 



IS 14 16 10 17 IS 

Guise audVervins a Staff(f 

Havre A Flag. 

Issoiro An Acorn. 

Issonduu A Cup. 

Joinville A Yano. 

La Charite An Aspergillum. 

Lafere A Flower (the Pink). 

Landrecy An Eraser fAV*/, 14). 

Langheac A Carpenters Buie. 

Langi’es A Clasp-loiife. 

Laon An Artichoke. 

La Bochelle A Griffin.. 

Laval A Erog. 

Lo Yigan A Gridhon. 

Liesse (N, D. dc) ... A Hatchet. 

Lille ABird fiyingto the right. 

Limoges { ^ 

Lisicnx A Cornucopia}. 

T f An Heraldic Label of 

; I three points. 

Lons-lo-Sanlnicr A Lamp lighted. 

Lorient A Blazmg Stoi* {Fig. 16) . 

Londun A Lanthorn. 

Lunel A Pinc-cone. 

LuQon A Shuttle. 

Lyon A Lion’ 8 head. 

Macon An open Hand, 

Manosquo A Book closed. 

Mans (le) A Flower (the Tulip). 

f A Lozenge engniilcd 

1 (JA/.IT)® 

Mai’ennos An Oyster. 

Marseille A Bow of Bibbon. 

Mauberge An Eye. 

Meaux A Cat seated, 

Mello An Ear. 

Melun An Eel. 

Mcnde A Butterfly. 

Mezitircs A Cannon. 

Metz A Peacock. 

Milhau { 

Montargis A Hand-comb. 

Montaubon A Stecl-jard (F/y. 18). 

Montpellier A Chemist’s Retort. 

Moiiaix A square Pillar. 



I 

19 20 21 22 23 24 

Meulins | Safls of a Windmill 

Nantes A Javelin. 

Narbonne A Tobacco-pipe, 

Nevers A Bottle. 

Nimos A Porcupine, 

Niort A Cooking-pot. 


* A counter-mark^ similar to that of Bcsanijon, was 
used also by the community ; it varied iu the C’s being 
surmounted by a ducal coronet. 


Noyon A Bottle-stand. 

Orleans { B|tof Joan-of-Aro CFiff. 

Paris A Crowned P. {Fig. 21). 

Parthenay A Fish (the Skate). 

Pan A Cow. 

Perigueux A Snail. 

Perpignan A Rat. 

Pezenas A Rake. 

Poitiers A Turkish Cap. 

Pons-en-Saintonge .... A Bceliive. 

Pontoise A Flower (the Clove). 

Provins The Provence Bose. 

Puy-en-Yelay (ic) .... A Pulley {Fig. 22), 

Quunper A Handsaw. 

Reims A Bunch of Grapes. 

Rennes A Monkey seated. 

Rethel A Quiver of Arrows. 

Riez A flat Cup with Handle. 

Riom A Cross moline. 

Rochefort A Fragment of Rock. 

Rodez AYase.t 

Rouen A Branch with Ap^des, 

Sables (le) A Lamb passant. 

Siiintes A Jewelled Clasp. 

Saiiit-EspritandBagnols A Crow standing. 

Saint-Flour A Squirrel. 

Saint-GennaiiL-eii-layo . A Necklace. 

St. Jean-D’Angely .... A Tooth. 

Saiiit-Lo A Club. 

Saint-Malo A Hammer. 

Saint Maixent A Fly. 

Saint Martin (He-dc-Be) A Pair of Snufters. 

Siunte-Menelionld . . . . { ^ 

Saint Omer A Dog passant. 

f ?■ ] Sword-handle. 

Salina A Pig. 

Saumm- A Silver Milk-jug. 

Sedan Hoad of Apollo, radiated. 

Semur-en-Auxois Th(; Caduccus. 

Senlia A Kidney. 

Sens Small Helmet, feathered. 

Soissons ( 1 

\ Shoulder-piece. 

Strasbourg A Pear without leaves. J 

Tarascon A Pah of Scissoi-s open. 

Thouars Head of Mercury. 

Toni Head of a Negro. 

Toulon AHand-cliaiso {Fig. 24:). 

Toulouse A Trowel, 

Tours A Parrot. 

Trevaux A Yine-leaf. 

Troyes A Bell-pull, 

Yalenciemies A Flower (the Daisy). 

Yalognes | 

Yannes An Almond opened. 

Yerdun The Fleni*-dc-lis. 

YorsaiUea Head of Wolf. 

Yesoul A Double Fan, 

TitiT-le-Prau^ais | rfSoldiar in cocked 

./Hawk preparing to 
1 mount. 

This very perfect and diversified series 
of marks, used by a nation which has been 
always distinguisiied for its taste in working 
the precious metals, will, with its accom- 
panying engravings, give the best notion of 
the vaiiety and extent of those which were 
adopted by the gold and silver smiths of 
past times. The importance of such marks 
to the manufacturer cannot be controverted; 
while the guarantee given to the public, 
when they are conjoined to the “hall-marks” 
of each company, is of the utmost import- 
ance to fair and honourable dealing. It has 
been customary in modern times to mark ficti- 
tious plate with a series of stamps to deceive 
a casual glance, but they may at once be 
detected by tbeir total want of meaning. 

A third, and concluding paper, will be 
devoted to artists’ marks. 

E. W. Eaiiuiolt. 

* This, though aimilui’ to the piuk of Lrifero, may ho 
distiuguisbod by its bond to the left, tho other going to 
the right. 

t _As this mark in some degree rcaeiuhles tliat of 
Blois, tbo name of tho town is also marked thus : — 
no 

DEZ 

X This is the only disliuetiuu mado from that used at 
Payra-t. 
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THE EOYAL PIOTUEES. 


FISHEK-BOYS : COAST OF NOBFOLK. 

W. Collins, B-A, Painter. A. VFnimorc, Engrayer. 

Size of the Picture, 3 ft. 8 in. hy 2 ft. 93 iQ- 

English landscape-painting — by whicli is meant 
the representation of tlie pictnresque scenery of 
our native country in a purely English expres- 
gion — had one of its earliest, as well as ablest 
exponents in William Collins : he delighted in 
our woodlands and our seashores, in our cottages, 
peasantry, and fishermen, and not even the 
classic land of Italy could tempt him to tpn 
aside his pencil from its accustomed occupation, 
except for a short period, as if to show the 
world that he could paint the beautiful in nature 
wherever he found it. He had made England so 
completely his own field of action, that when ho 
returned from his continental tour, and exhi- 
bited the first-fruits of his visit, the frequenters 
of the Hoyal Academy rooms could not re- 
cognise their old friend in his foreign garb. It 
was amusing,” says his son and biographer, Mr. 
Wilkie Collins, see many of the gazers at his 
new productions, looking perplexedly from 
catalogue to picture, and from picture back to 
catalogue, to assure themselves that they really 
beheld any of ^Collins’ works’ in the bright 
southern scenes displayed before them. What- 
ever their opinions were of the change in the 
painter’s subjects, there was no falling off in the 
interest with which his new experiments were 
regarded." The Scene near Lubiaco ’’ and its 
companions were examined with the same 
general attention which had formerly been 
bestowed on “ The Fisherman’s Departure,” or 
^*Th 0 Stray Kitten.” 

The history of the picture which is here en- 
graved, and the judicious comments upon it — 
comments both true and judicious, though 
traced by the hand of filial regard — are taken from 
the biography just referred to. The writer is 
speaking of the pictures painted by his father in 
1818 : — “ The * Scene on the Coast of Norfolk,’ a 
sea-piece full of the finest qualities of the painter’s 
works of this description, is to be noticed first 
among these pictures, both from its own in- 
trinsic merits, and from the fortunate destiny 
that it achieved. At the annual dinner given 
by tbe Academy to the patrons of modern Art, 
Sh* George Beaumont (to whom my father had 
been lately introduced) intimated to him that the 
late Earl of Liverpool had become the purchaser 
of his sea-piece. He had barely time to express 
his acknowledgments to Sir George, ere they 
were joined by the late Lord Farnborough (then 
Sir Charles Long), who informed them that the 
Prince Kegent had been so delighted with the 
picture at the private view of the day before, 
that he desired to possess it. Mr. Collins replied 
that he had just sold his work to Lord Liver- 
pool, and that under such embarrassing circum- 
stances he knew not how to act. Observing that 
the matter might, he thought, be easily settled, 
Sh C. Long introduced the painter to Lord 
Liverpool, who expressed his willingness to 
resign his purchase to his royal competitor, and 
gave Mr. Collins a commission to paint him 
another sea-piece for the next Exhibition. The 
picture was accordingly delivered to the Prince, 
and is now in the Royal Collection at Windsor 
Castle. The honest, uncompromising study of 
nature, the high finish, the softness and purity 
of tone, united with power and brilliancy of 
effect, apparent in all parts of this work, combine 
to make it m every way worthy of the high ap- 
proval it gained.^ Nothing can bo more simple 
than the scene it'depicts : — the level beach, in fine 
perspective, running into the middle of the pic- 
ture from the foregroimd; two boys with fish, and 
a fisherman’s hut at the right hand ; the sea at 
loft ; the sky above charged with a mass of 
light, ^ airy cloud, ^ from behind which the sim- 
light is breaking in faint, misty rays, are all the 
materials of the composition ; but they are pre- 
sented with such consummate truth and skill, as 
toTgive to the picture that genuine appearance of 
originality and nature which, in all works of 
Art, is^ the best ^guarantee of their value, as 
possessions which are always welcome to the 
eye, and never too familiar to the mind.” 


THE AET-JOTJENAL. 


THE ART OF ARCHITECTURE, 

IN' REIiATION TO SANITARY IMPROVEMENT.* 

A TEAR has passed away since London was the 
scene of terrible calamities. A mysterious 
visitant came to startle men into a sense of the 
danger in which they live, from the opera- 
tion of remediable causes of disease, and from 
the unfailing consequences — wretchedness and 
crime. Many circumstances contributed to 
attract the influence of the epidemic from time 
to time, to one or other of the foci of pestilence 
which our metropolis is permitted to retain. 
The growth of civilisation', and advantages at- 
tendiug the congregation of people in towns, 
do nob allow of indifference to those natural 
law^ which have been almost utterly neglected 
during many years. On the contrary, as it is 
needless to argue now, it becomes the more 
necessary to attend to such laws ; whilst, for 
carrying out the requisite provisions, the asso- 
ciation of numbers is, or ought to bo, a matter 
of positive convenience. 

It forms, however, no part of the ordinary 
office of the Art- Journal to enquire into defec- 
tive municipal government, or into those general 
principles of science, and details of practice, 
connected with the improvement of towns, and 
places of habitation, which are, wo hope, about 
to be treated, with a view to something like 
energy of action. Still, if there be any topic 
that would justify extensive departure from 
ordinary practice of journalism, it is one so im- 
mensely important as this is, even to our par- 
ticular readers. 

For the present, we touch upon the scientific 
and constructive questions, involved in sanitary 
measures, with views relating to art, — though 
we hope to show, not unworthy of regard, with 
reference to any future marnfestation of the 
alarming and deadly presence. For this, the 
season has now recurred. The same sun of 
^'glorious summer,” that invests with beauty 
every object in nature — which creates the land- 
^ scape, and animates the productions of arohi- 
tectuml art — generates in the fetid alleys of 
towns, seeds of human destruction, both as to 
body and mind. “What a piece of work is 
man I ” Surely a thing so “noble in reason” — 
“ the beauty of the world ! the pamgon of ani- 
mals” — should not ever shroud himself from 
the contemplation of that external beauty which 
fostei's the nobility of his reason, — should not 
reject the healthful and mind-purifying influ- 
ences of the Beautiful, whether in the landscape, 
or in works of art, — shutting out the “ brave o’er- 
honging firmament ” almost — “ this majestical 
roof fretted with golden fire” — for truly, “a 
foul and pestilent congregation of vapours.” 

It is, we presume, by no means necessary to 
show in th^e pages, that there is a sanitary state 
of the mind as well as of the body, — ^that the 
former contributes to and even creates the 
latter ; nor necessary to tell ow readers that the 
mind, formed and fashioned by what it receives 
through the eye, is elevated and strengthened, 
and capacitated for the work which it will have 
to do, and the trials to which it must be sub- 
jected, by having received the impress of beau- 
tiful objects. If the case be not entirely this, 
for what does the beautiful exist 1 and might 
not the whole world be to us — 

“ * * * evor-during dark, 

*#**«■*** 

* * * a universal blank 

Of Nature’s works 

And wisdom at ono entrance quite shut out.*’ 

Yet there are persons insensible to the possi- 
bility of such influence. Pent in wynds and 
closes narrow ; ’’ accustomed, though not be- 
come constitutionally acclimatised, so to speak, 
to the sight of surfaces of mere brickwork and 
paving ; the idea has probably nob occurred to 
them, that health and mental vigour may suffer 
from other causes than mere over-crowding and 
noxious atmosphere. Perhaps there may be an ad- 
mirable capability in the human frame for accom- 
modating itself to conditions and situations, — 


* It may bo well to state that this article was in typo 
for a number of our Journal, somewhat earlier in the 
season.— Ed. A.-J, 


though the compensating power can hardly go 
to the extent of a radical change in the human 
organism. It may have been ascertained, that indi- 
viduals can at length find themselves divested 
of the sense of pain or annoyance, originally 
given to them as a means of precaution. But, 
though the perception be deadened ^ as it also I 
is admitted, a positive injury to the vital prin- j 
ciple may continue. This which is true of the | 
human frame, seems to us of equally obvious ! 
existence, as to the perception of beautiful ! 
objects. People are found to live apparently in 
contentment, in districts injuifious to health, or I 
ungi’ateful to that intellectual sense of which tho j 
eye is the medium. But in each case, whilst i 
there is direct injury ; as we conceive, there is | 
one further — reflected on the one seat of impres- i 
sion from the other. Indeed as to the perceptive ! 
sense, it should be recollected that the faculties | 
are in a healthy state only whilst they are in cul- ; 
tivation. Not to keep the intellectual powers ! 
in progression, is admittedly to allow them I 
to go back. I 

We miglit perhaps be called upon to notice, 
as tending to arrest the conclusion we wore 
coming to — that it is amongst the most beau- 
tiful scenery of Europe, that we find a popula- 
tion often wanting in capacity for appreciating 
it. But, were such argument seriously brought 
forward, we might find no difficulty in meeting 
it, by reference to those other circumstances of 
isolated situation, or political condition, which 
had allowed a low state of general education to ' 
be perpetuated, and which must be unfavourable 
to the higher emotions. Why some of the most 
fertile and beautiful districts of the globe, liko 
Spain or Southern Italy, are now peopled by 
races degenerate as to much that might conduce 
to the appreciation and production of beautiful 
or other intellectual conceptions, is a problem too 
extensive and difficult for us, but which we can 
hardly think it absolutely necessary to outer 
into here. On the contrary, ovon should it 1 1 
appear that disadvantages of soil and position i 
have sometimes been the veiy incentives to ! 

political freedom and high civilisation, it would ' 

be rather for others to show that such disadvan- 
tages are to be preferred as matter of choice. 

Still, in this country, we have yet to work out all 
the advantages of our position — to discover to i 

what great results in Art, public efforts, no less 
than political freedom, are tending; whilst as 
yet, there is no precedent to refer to, where all 
such advantages have been enlisted on a side, 
combined with those derived from wealth of 
beauty in Nature and Art. All that can bo 
said is, that there must have been some extra- 
ordinary reason, arising probably in climate 
and natural scenery, leading to the wondorful 
supremacy in Art, which Italy formerly, during 
many centuries, retained, and which seems to 
have risen superior to all counteracting agencies. 

Instances arc to bo found of high cultivation 
of Art, indeed under opposite circumstances of 
political freedom and general education. In 
the Italian States, liberty was merely nominal 
— unless we are to regard as liberty, the 
revolutionary power, so often exorcised, of 
pbverting the government. However difficult 
it is to extenuate certain acts of thoso who 
secured tho direction of affairs, — it is to those 
very individuals that the Italian cities owe tho 
architectural beauty which contrasts with the 
inanimate appearance of London streets. With 
every deduction made, we doubt whether 
history records instances elsewhere, (unless in 
the kingdom of Bavaria) of such devotion of 
the advantages of wealth and station, to tho 
fosterage ^ of efforts by those great educators 
and civilisera — tho men engaged in the walks 
of literature and Art. In Greece, however, 

AH is to be viewed essentially the creation 
of the people, living in tho enjoyment of free 
institutions. 

Wheresoever excellence in Art has been 
attained, there we should doubtless discover 
much beauty of scenery and effect, in nature. 
T^Jat, we may reasonably infer, had contributed 
to the production of the excellence. The Greek 
architecture, wherein there is no direct imitation, 
is, we believe, the very school of Art that was 
founded upon the most intense study of nature. 

In the Gothic and Saracenic styles, still there is 
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evidence of the debt due to natural forms, — 
however divergent the manner of treating the 
model, or however varying in merit was the 
result. , 

The love of the beautiful — if earnest, and 
real — whether in nature, or in Art, is the 
same in its salutaiy effects upon the mind. 
The architecture of London streets fails to 
produce a fair measure of these effects, — not 
because it is destitute in interest and particular 
merit, but because it is devised on a general 
erroneous principle. As we shall shortly show, 
it is variety that is required, — amongst archi- 
tectural features themselves, — and by the agency 
of that contrast of natural forms with stnictural, 
which affords the utmost expression of beauty 
to architectural art. 

If the mens sana can exist only with the sound 
body, the pleased and tranquil mind will 
equally be found essential to general health. 
The same attraction to the beauty of nature 
that draws forth the inhabitants of towns, is 
capable of modified operation with some bene- 
ficial result within the cities themselves. For 
that, however, our streets and squares, in com- 
bination with the buildings, require a principle 
of disposition very different from what prevails 
at present. What is that which actually ob- 
tains? We look to the localities where, last 
year, the cholera found its chief victims. 

In the heart of the town, but a few paces 
removed from the chief scenes of public resort, 
is a district composed of narrow* streets and 
courts, absolutely destitute of tree, or fiower, or 
pleasing prospect — as it is, we might Say, 
of line or trace of architecture art. There are 
many uninviting localities in the metropolis \ 
but it would be difficult to find one worse than 
the district north of Golden Square, — ^laid out 
with more complete disregard of the advantages 
of symmetry, and of the capabilities of well- 
ordered distribution of space in streets and open 
places. Putting aside a single church, and 
whatever waifs and strays there may happen to 
be in the windows of the old curiosity shops of 
Wardour Street, we believe there will hardly be 
found thi’oughout the labyrinth of streets over a 
wide area east of Eegent Street, a single object 
of Art or . architectural design calculated to 
arrest the attention. If there be any structures 
of the class of public buildings, they are wholly 
unnoticeable ; and the houses closely huddled 
together, are mean and destitute of grace, 
or ornament. Even enriched doorways, common 
in many old parts of the town, are singularly 
wanting here. But, it is not the absence of 
elaboration and ornament, that we regret. The 
most casual examination of the locality would 
we think show the reasonableness of our belief, 
that the chance of recovery from Blness, to 
a person of desponding temperament, would 
bo infinitely less in such a district than in 
one of the principal squares, or other inviting 
quarters, — and that,- without regarding difference 
of atmosphere. In the one locality, a cheerful 
frame of mind will be maintained — of the 
greatest value in preventing attacks '(known 
to be induced by the opposite state) or in 
warding’ off the consequences of disease : in the 
other, the spirits — from the first depressed— will 
invite attacks, and rapidly succumb to them. 
There is indeed in many of the more favoured 
quarters which we refer to, little of that descrip- 
tion of architectural detail^hich many mistake 
for the sole, or at least the most valuable 
part of architecture : there is, moreover, a real 
and lamentable deficiency of taste. But, 
even in streets like Harley Street and Baker 
Street, — whether it be from greater symmetry 
and proportion in the houses, or from fappa- 
rent spaciousness, in addition to what there 
is in reality, — there is not the depressing in- 
fluence which we discover in the aspect of the 
less important neighbourhood. It may be said, 
that we are pre^sposed to the detection of 
what we find to be characteristics of one 
district. But, our belief is that such influences 
are always operating on the mind even the 
uninformed observer — according to the measure 
of the case — from the object before the eye. 
The motto of the Royal Academy catalogue 
some seasons hack, said (only in choice Latin) 
that, the learned understand the reason of Art, — 

the unlearned, the pleasure. In the same spirit 
of truth, we venture to say it is, we can set 
forth, that there are those — we will not say 
learned^ but habituated to enquiry into these 
questions — who discover the operation of a 
baneful influence aaid tmce the same to the 
source, though the mind of some observers 
may have been unconscious of the gradual 
deterioration, which, through the medium of 
the eye, their mental and physical constitution 
was undergoing. It would be not impertinent 
to our subject, could we quote the words of 
a celebrated physician ; who lately, in the case 
of an enquiry whether walking-exercise would 
benefit a convalescent, replied, in effect, that it 
would depend entirely upon how the eye and 
mind coiold be occupied in the locality selected. 
In short, it is no far-fetched theory, as soma 
might deem, but a well-advised dedfiction 
from veritable evidence, that the uninviting 
character of street architecture in London, had 
something to do with the awful devastation, 
which twelve months since in certain localities 
prevailed. Yarious causes were at the time 
mentioned, as fui'nishing explanation of the 
outbreak of the epidemic, 'and of its disastrous 
character, in the neighbourhood of Golden 
Square. All these were deserving of attention, 
and some were no doubt rightly regarded as the 
chief source of attraction to the spot. We ore, 
however, struck by the disadvantages of another 
kind, in which those are placed, who dwell in 
a district that would '>ppear to have almost 
been planned to induce anything but a cheer- 
ful tone of mind. In cities which have been 
subjected to still move terrible visitations, as 
in the case of Hew Orleans recently, men 
have entered into pleasure and excitement as 
the only means of combatting the fatal ten- 
dency to depression. The same account is 
given of the scenes during the great plague 
of London. We are not justifying th.Q excesses 
that are recorded ; but it is clear that any 
unnecessary depression of the spirits may be 
fated in its results. Again, if you would arrest 
the spread of dmnJcenness in towns, you must 
charm the eye with inviting objects, and extended 
prospects ; not block up both physical and mental 
vision, in * uninteresting streets, and close- 
walled alleys. For precisely similar,] reasons, 
if you would have the body in the proper con- 
dition to resist the attacks of disease, you 
must have provided a cheerful tone of mind by 
means of ordinarily surrounding objects. To do , 
otherwise is to leave the spirit sunk and apathe- 
tic, and in a condition incapable of supporting 
the vital principle. 

The co-existence of offensiveness to sight and 
injury to health, from the present state of the 
river Thames, is not more obvious than is to 
our mind, the fact of the identity]of operation of 
the circumstances we have just Ji^een noticing. 
Moreover, from the same abiding places of 
disease, and the attendant destitution, proceed 
those repulsive figures — which, as it has been 
remarked, are never to be seen except on 
occasions of popular commotion, — the classes 
dangereuses of capitals — ready to wi’eak an un- 
reasoning vengeance upon any object that may 
be at hand. We visit the mad instruments of 
these excesses with imprisonment ,* perhaps we 
succeed in infusing terror about repetition of 
outbreaks for some considerable time. But, so 
long as those disregard incontrovertible evi- 
dence, who have the power to reason out the 
real causes — ^influences of condition, locality and 
place of abode, operating though imperceptibly 
on the mind — so long do we allow the soil to 
exist out of which will inevitably germinate 
new shoots of the same rank and pestilent 
growth. 

The misfortune, however, is that many refuse 
to see, what it would be by no means hopeless to 
get removed. It is common to do this, 
even in regard to a matter now so far beyond 
denial, as that certain quarters of London are in 
a condition fatal to health, and that out of such 
condition come the inevitable consequences — 
misery, ignorance, and crime. Therefore, we 
shall nob be at all surprised if our idea of com- 
prising "with the same class of influences, one 
acting on the mind through the eye, is viewed 
as what, when people wish to extinguish a 

theory, they call— altogether Utopian'* — The 
^strict about Golden Square is by no means the 
only one in the metropolis, where the buildings 
and communications have been laid out without 
regard to considerations of Art and sanitary 
economics. We have merely happened to call to 
mind a case where the concurrence of an un- 
usually virulent manifestation of cholera, with a 
repulsive character of street architecture, ap- 
peared to be something more than a singular 
coincidence. The truth is, that throughout the 
length and breadth of London, scarcely any at- 
tention has been paid to such disposition of 
the buildings as might have been readily pro- 
ductive of considerable effect, even without that 
expenditure upon fa9ade3, which rises up a sorb 
of bugbear to the eyes of any one to wljom you 
speak of beauty of design in architecture. ^ To 
convey the best idea of what is most required, 
let a plan of London be placed side by side with 
one of the French capital. Without knowledge of 
the decorative character of individual structures, 
it is at once seen that in the latter case there is 
a feeling for Art, displayed in the judicious 
arrangement of vistas with reference to squares 
and places, and to the sites of public buildings. 

There is evident design in the one case : it can 
scarcely be said that there is the same element 
with similar materials in London. Such excep- 
tions as there may bo at Kensington Gardens, 
and St. James’s and Regent’s Parks, serve only 
to prove the main fact. In the firshmentioued, 
the meanness of one of the palaces of England 
fails to destroy the beauty of effect that springs 
from the conjunction of the regular forma of 
architecture with sylvan scenery. A similar 
happy effect is seen in the view of the Horse 

Guards from the west-end of St. James’s Park, 
Generally, however, in the Parks, no arrange- 
ment whatever has been adopted beyond simple 
provision of a space with trees and grass, the 
intersecting it with walks, and the supplying an 
enclosing railing, gates, and lodges — all of the 
most contemptible character. The' squares, 
which are so numerous, are devised on the same 
absence of principle, and are often as though spe- 
cially placed where they would least contribute 
to the character of the surrounding neighbour- 
hood. When we have named Trafalgar Square, 

— almost the only instance left to exemplify our 
meaning, is one heretofore much vaunted line of 
thoroughfare. Be it observed, that whatever 
effect has been justly asexfibed to the architecture 
of Regent Street, is due not to details of architec- 
ture — which are indeed of a very inferior 
character — but to the general plan adopted, and 
to occasional effective grouping of masses. In 
short, there has been an object beyond the 
mere provision of a communication between St, 
James’s and Regent’s Parks. Originally com- 
mencing from the effective screen and portico'’of 
Carlton House, the street now starts from the 1 
ample area of Waterloo Place ; where the eye 
can take in some of the finest buildings of the 
metropolis — with the trees of the Park and 
gardens. The architecture in the column and 
in some of the buildings, is not all that could be 
desired : but alterations in the latter will 
probably be made tending to improvement. At 
least, let it be noticed, that the first step has not 
been neglected ; — ^inasmuch as the elements for 
symmetrical disposition of the buildings have 
been provided. Of the architect Hash, it has 
been observed by Mr. Qwilt,* that he ‘'was 
beyond doubt a person of great taste though, 
neglect of detail in regard to the proportions of 
orders and cornices — arising from defective 
early education — interfered with the entire 
expression of " the ideas of a very bold imagina- 
tion.” But for these defects, the same writer 
feels confident that the new street " would not 
have been exceeded in beauty by many in 
Europe.” It is however just now, less to the 
important question of detail in individual build- 
ings, that we would direct attention, than to 
those attributes of expression in which the 
excellence of the architect’s design has been so 
far admitted. Such merit is comprised in the 
general effort after variety of character, — whether 
by the combination of the Circuses, or the Crescent 
at the top of Portland Place, or the introduction 

Elements of ArchitecUiral CriticiiJin. 
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of ttie Qaadrant. The latter was a means of 
getting over a difficulty, which, it seems to us, 
gives the author some title to be deemed an 
artist. Ground intended for the prolongation 
of the line of street, was unexpectedly taken and 
appropriated for the County Fire Office. The 
line was therefore continued on a new plan ; and 
whatever the merits of the architectural details, 
the general disposition of the street, both as 
regards the introduction of the Quadrant, and 
the position of the Fire Office, may be considered 
as greatly improved. But, that which seems to 
us the best exemplification of the effect to be 
derived by the simple grouping of the elements 
of street architecture, is comprised in the position 
and plan of the church of All-Souls’, Langham 
Place. Xt is no part of our present business to 
refer to the spire which procured for the 
architect so much ridicule : we have only to say 
that the position of the building, and the adaptor 
tion of the plan to the position, with the circular 
portico itself, are throughout, singularly happy. 
We repeat, however, that we instance the line 
of Regent Street, not as showing what might be, 
but as the neai*est approach that we happen to 
have, to the expression of those effects which 
should be constantly sought for. Except parts 
of the town of Bath, laid out by the architect 
Wood, we con call to mind no other sufficient 
example. It seems to us that it might not be 
diffi-culb in a proper combination of vistas 
with open spaces, to gain all the advantages 
of perspective, with the variety which is 
such a necessary relief. Mere length of straight 
street, without fresh objects to catch the eye, 
is apt to be oppressive on the wayfarer; and 
would be so, even were the architecture 
much above the average of the longer London 
streets. We see no reason why the amount 
of enclosed garden space in the ordinary 
s<iuares, should not contribute more to the 
variety which we instance as desirable. A 
mile of cheanut trees at Bashey Pai'k, or the 
Long Walk at Windsor, have, perhaps, variety 
in foliage, which could nob be gained by mere 
architecture. However, in the London streets, 
the very advantages of space and extent are left 
productive of monotony. There is no reason 
why the mere square, oblong, or circle, should 
he the only forms for gardens, and why some 
degree of taste should not be found in the en- 
trances and enclosures. Professor Cockerell 
h£i8, we think, suggested that the streets of com- 
munication and exit, which generally produce the 
lines of the square, might sometimes be set-in — 
the breadth of a house, from the angle, — so that 
on approaching the square by one of the streets, 
the eye would rest more upon the trees than it 
can do at present,- — thus breaking what might 
otherwise be the ^ sameness of the vwia. In 
Bath we believe it is, that there is a Circus 
entered by streets, which do not continue in a 
direct Une across ; that is to say, they are so 
disposed, that the end of a street is terminated 
by on architectural feature. Yariety, again, 
might be produced, by placing the streets of 
entrance on the line of the diagonals of the 
square, or by planting a house obliquely at 
angles, according to the plan adopted in Bel- 
grave Square. Such contrivances are not to ho 
universally adopted, nor indeed are any others ; 
but enough may have been said to show that 
more elements of variety, if not architectural 
character and good taste, might prevail in oiii’ 
metropolis, than exist at present. Hitherto, oiir 
* towns have grown up on no geneml plan. Open 
spaces are found like Finsbury Square, attached 
to the side of a great thoroughfare, mther than 
grouped symmetrically, and with reference to 
the effective and economic allotment of ground. 

But the amount of open space which there is 
in London, might be turned to better accoimt in 
other ways. If so many examples on the Con- 
tinent, and even in England, were not to be in- 
stanced, it would be difficult to convey an idea 
of the beautiful effect which is to be produced 
m garden enclosures by very easy and simple 
means. ^ The mere orderly arrangement of a few 
g^motrical compartments of space — here 
planted withflhrubs, and there laid with even stone 
pavement— and of pedestals, or boundj^-stones ; 
^ popularly goes by the name 

^ ot Dutch or Italian gardening, really can 

he made productive of far greater variety and 
beauty than formal iron-railings, and square or 
serpentine walks, which would seem to be the 
limit of effort in London gardening; whilst 
we believe it to be capable of demonstration, that 
the geometrical principle in distribution, with 
the introduction of some of the humble adjuncts 
of architectural Art, really affords, with the com- 
bination of natural forma, a distinct source of 
beauty. But, in the principal squares, sunk 
areas, terraces, balustrades, bold flights of steps, 
fountains, vases and statues, should not, as now, 
be universally wanting. We have ventured to 
urge some time since in these pages, that it was 
to such accessories that some of the best archi- 
tecture in Europe owed much of its expression. 
We mentioned the advantage which would result 
from throwing down the lines of blank wall, 
which were too often interposed between 
buildings and the public thoroughfare. W e sug- 
gested — in such cases as that of the wall of 
the garden of Grocers’ Hall, in Princes Street, 
by the Bank — the pictorial effect which would 
result from substituting a screen of columns. 
Those who would judge of the probable effect of 
such a featoe, may, now that the screen of 
Carlton House is no longer in existence, form 
some approximate idea, from that which was 
lately placed by the Marquis of Westminster in 
front of his house in Groaveuor Street ; though 
there, the scenic effect is incomplete by reason 
of the absence of trees, whilst the architecture 
is by no means the whole of what in such cases 
there might be. The entrance of Hyde Park may, 
however, be mentioned. There is no reason, 
under any circumstances, why a mere UanJc 
wall should be the means of shutting in a 
house ; and it would be certainly a graceful act 
on the part of some of the owners of such 
houses, if, instead of presenting a constant 
source of injury to public taste, they would take 
such simple means as are within their power, of 
contributing to the elevation of it. Indeed, we 
are prepared to argue that one in such 

matters is in no degree with the owner of 
ground, but with the public. 

On the subject of enclosures to town-houses, 
it may he well to fortify our opinion by that of 
an authority so competent as Sir William Cham- 
bers. We quote from the account of Burlington 
House, in Britton and Pugin’s London,” hap- 
pening to have that work at hand. The author 
of the Treatise on Civil Architecture ” says ; — 
“The gates of parks and gardens are com- 
monly shut in with an u‘on gate ; and tho-se of 
palaces should likewise be so, or else left entirely 
open all day, as they are both in Italy and 
France; for the grandeur of the building, to- 
gether with the domestics, horses, and carriages, 
with which the courts are frequently filled, 
would give a magnificent idea of the patron, and 
serve to enliveti a city. In London, many of 
onr noblemen's palaces towards the street look 
like convents : nothing appears hut a high wall 
with one or two lai'ge gates, in which there is a 
hole for those who choose to go in or out to 
creep through ; if a coach arrives, the whole gate 
is opened indeed ; but this is an operation that 
requires time, and the porter is veiy careful to 
shut it ^ again immediately, for reasons to him 
very weighty. Few in this vast city suspect, I 
believe, that behind an old brick wall in Picca- 
dilly, there is one of the finest pieces of archi- 
tecture in Europe.” 

On the subject of sculpture out of dooi's, 
much might be said. As regards the more 
general introduction of it in gardens and squares, 
there surely should not he longer any difficulty, 
now that several different means are practised 
for the reproduction of statues in imperishable 
materials, at slight cost. On the question of 
public statues, we think it will hardly be 
said that the majority of the works we have, 
are made productive of as much effect as 
they might he. Those in the centres of private 
enclosures scarcely conti’ibute at all to street 
architecture. The recent statues — ^which are 
better placed — are singularly defective in that 
most important accessory the pedestal. It 
would he supposed from many of them, that 
with the casting of the figure all thought by the 
sculptor ended. This comes of the separation 
of studies,, which— -whatever be the caso^ as to 

the mere cx'afts — ai’e so logically connected, and | 

so insepai’able, as sculpture and architecture. 1 

So long as the group requires a substructure of 
some sort, you cannot draw a line of demarcation 
between the effect of one part, and that of 
another — the eye takes in, and is inevitably 
possessed by the whole. In no sculpture but 
recent sculpture, and we believe in none now 
but the otherwise worthy sculpture of England, 
has the importance of the pedestal been dis- 
regarded, This is one of the points, about 
which, in most cases, information fails us at the 
Crystal Palace : old examples have not only great 
variety of treatment, but usually a considerable 
amount of enrichment. The pedestal of the 
statue of Frederick the Gi'eat, we may however 
see, is a late instanee of the correct priuciplo ; 
though, perhaps, the monument .is rather a 
work to which the statue itself on the summit 
is only one chief accessory. The last gene- 
ration of English sculptors was more attentive 
to this particular than the present. How, 
the support for the statue appears meagre 
and unfinished. It is not necessary that it 
should he highly decorated; perhaps it should 
rather contrast with the statue. The whole, 
however, does not group well in the eye, and 
the reason is generally found in the absence of 
sufficient breadth, or in the appearance of insta- 
bility in some part of the pedestal. 

The pedestals of the statue of Charles I., of 
the Duke of Bedford in Russell Square, and of 

Fox in Bloomsbury Square, each very different, 
seem to us free from the chief causes of the 
unsatisfactory effect in later works. 

To say all that we might say about fountains, 
would involve us in too long a discussion for 
these pages. During the middle ages, conduits 
in the streets appear to have been numerous. 

Wo can merely lament, that after much that 
lias been mooted on the subject of public 
fountains, and the beauty of their effect as they 
are found in many of the towns of the Conti- 
nent, so little should bo clone in pi’oviding 
objects, such as are scarcely to be over-estimated 
as means of purifying tho air, and refreshing 
the sight. 

The bettor use of the open spaces of London 
is, however, a subject which has been considered 
by others,^ and we merely draw attention to some 
points which do not seem to have been sufficiently 
held in view. Were wc to examine all the sites in 
the metropolis which could be made little “lungs” 
of this vast and polluted capital — ^which could 
help to ameliorate the condition of the inhabi- 
tants of tho districts, both ns to health of body 
and health of mind, — were we to pursue every 
question connected with effect in street architec- 
ture, we should require far more extended space 
than can be here accorded to us. W e are anxious 
just now to secure conviction as to a principle. 

Tho only schemes deserving of notice as com- 
prehensive in their nature, are tho several 
projects for quays along the Thames, and the plan 
proposed by Sir Christopher Wren for the re- 
, building of the city. Whenever the object first 
montiohod is attained (which it is to be hoped 
may he done without interference with the archi- 
tectural character of such biiikliiigs as merit pre- 
servation) tho river being also freed from its 
present most offensive and highly dangerous 
impurities, — there will have been provided much 
that will benefit the sanitary state of tho metro- 
polis. As regards Wren’s plan, it had something 
of the procifio tpiality in tho disposition of street 
architecture for which we have been arguing, — 
to wit, not the more provision of ready com- 
munication between one locality and another, — 
immensely important, and still neglected as that 
may be, — but it had also the merit which wo 
discovered in the French capital, of bringing in 
sites for public structures, so as to allow these 
to be conducive to givaud monumental character, 

- — ^grateful to the sense, as aLo consistent with 
; the dignity of tho capital of an empire. In our 
opinion, considered as a production suited to 
the ch'cumstauces and experience of near two 
hundred years ago. Wren’s plan lacked only that 

1 recognition of those accessories — natural objects 
, — trees and gardens — which we have we trust 

' * A.q by Mr. S. Angoll at tUo Institute of British 

1 Architeots. 
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allowed it to appear tHat we consider of tlie 
greatest importance to the arcbitectui’e of towns. 
It is we believe to the more frequent introduc- 
tion of trees into the ordinary streets of the 
continental townsj that much of the popular 
appreciation for, and the merit of the architecture 
itself is due. Indeed, we go so far as to think 
it is to the contrast we must attribute the real 
cause of architectural effect. In the ordinary 
London streets, the sense of contrast is limited 
to that W’hich the memory alone helps to give, 
unless where the space is sufficiently open to 
allow the eye to take in some extent of the sky 
and rolling clouds. 

As modern English life passes, in towns — and 
gradually crowds more and more to the same 
centres — the beauty of external nature, and the 
very light and air are shutout; the perceptive 
faculties are blunted; the Art which makes up 
the Beautiful in cities, but which exists not 
unless with reference to the Beautiful in nature, 
is depreciated. What wonder should there be, 
that with so little provision for the sanitary state 
of a great accumulation of people — so little wo 
mean in proportion to the building area, and the 
distance from, or the disconnection of many parts, 
from such open spaces or inviting prospects as 
there are — what wonder then, we say, could 
there be that the sanitary condition of such a 
mass of inhabitants becomes from time to time 
alarming, or acts upon, and is reacted on by the 
delicate machinery of mind J 

Edward Hall. 

» 

GEOLOGY : 

ITS EELATIOH TO THE PICTUEESQHE. 

At this season of the year, when all who 
can avail themselves of the facilities which 
are now afforded for rapidly effecting a 
change of place rush from the town to the 
country, it may not be out of place to offer 
a few remarks on the pleasure which may 
be derived from the study of Geology. This 
science is by many supposed to teach little 
more than a knowledge of the varieties of 
rock formations, to deal with a few diy 
details connected with earths and minerals, 
and, perchance, to develope a few curious 
matters, generally regarded however as 
rather speculative, in relation to remote 
ages of the world’s history. The science 
teaches much more than this, but, for the 
moment, we would avoid all these, and 
solicit attention to that interesting section 
which shows ns how completely dependent 
all the beauties of landscape are on great 
geological phenomena. There are some 
points in this division of the science, too, 
which should especially claim the attention 
of the artist. A few years since it was a 
common remark that with our artists a tree 
was a tree and nothing more, — that regard- 
less of the wonderful variety of the vegetable 
world, all trees were nearly the same in 
form, and not very dissimilar in colour. 
This, photography has, to a considerable 
extent, remedied ; and we can now dis- 
cover some difference between an elm and 
an oak in the pictures on the walls of our 
exhibitions. Still, our artists have some- 
thing to learn of the law which regulates 
the formation of the branches in all their 
divisions, from the first two or iliree which 
spring from the trunk itself, up to the 
“ Topmost twig which looks up to tho sky,” 

But of this another time. 

The physical differences in rocks are as 
great as those of trees, yet they are rarely 
attended to ; granite, slate, limestone, and 
trap-rocks are made to assume the sjj^me 
general character, and to form hills having 
similar outlines, although their character- 
istics are widely different and broadly 
marked, and each rock gives its own peculiar 
character to the landscape which it forms. 


Standing on the open gallery of the 
Crystal Palace, we look over a scene which 
is full of beauty, luxuriant almost to a fault, 
and presenting a series of graceful undula- 
tions which are always delightful to contem- 
plate. If we place oui'selves upon a hill in 
Devonshire — ^let us suppose Haldon, near 
Exeter — and trace the wondrous panorama 
by which we are surrounded, we survey a 
scene as beautiful as that at Sydenham ; 
not more luxuriant, but presenting a variety 
peculiarly its own. Let us shift the scene 
to the neighbourhood of Newport, in Mon- 
monthshhe, and in the bold outlines of the 
Welsh mountains we find many points of 
singular beauty ; while in the valleys we 
see many features comparable with ithose 
of Kent and Devonshire, yet possessing 
characteristics different from all others. 
North Wales presents new and peculiar 
landscape characteristics, while Scotland, 
the Land of brown heath and shaggy 
moor,” assumes an aspect peculiar to itself. 

Each of these landscape regions owes all 
its beauty to geological phenomena, which 
have either acted suddenly, rending by 
violent convulsion — or slowly, wearing down 
the hardest rocks by the abrading power of 
the river, the disintegrating force of the 
atmospliere, with the accelerating aid of 
the rain-storm. 

Each and all of these powers, and many 
others, which are constantly working their 
especial ends upon the surface of this planet, 
produce different effects upon the varied 
materials which are exposed to their in- 
fluences. The recent depositary strata which 
form the hills and valleys of eastern England 
are worn very differently, by the flowing 
river and the failing rain, from the laminated 
and stratified rocks of Devonshire and 
South Wales. If river action is studied it 
will be seen that' even a small stream 
flowing over loose and easily moved sand 
cannot force its way in a continuous straight 
line. The water forces the sand before it, 
and gradually 23iles up a bank which is of 
sufficient weight to i^esist the flowing stream : 
water, being a slightly elastic fluid, is im- 
pelled with some degree of force from this 
self-formed wall of sand to the opposite 
side of the channel : this side wears into a 
circular hollow, from which again the water 
is reflected onward, thus forming in its 
movement over loose ground a stream 
which assumes a truly serpentine character. 
Such is the condition of all r^rs flowing | 
through an alluvial country. The rivers, i 
however, which are found in the districts 
formed by the so-called primary rocks are | 
essentially different. Those streams have 
their courses detei'mined by the situation 
and conditions of the rocks that lie in 
their paths. Through the softer rocks they 
may, and do, often wear a channel, but 
usually we find the sinuosities of the river 
determined by outlying promontories of the 
harder rocks, or we find some huge boulder 
diverting, and at the same time giving a 
romantic beauty to, the moving mass of 
watei's. 

As with rivers, so with the great ocean 
itself. The action of the tidal currents, and 
of the beating waves upon the shores of 
our island, produces coves, bays, and estu- 
aries, widely varied in character, the variety 
depending upon the character of the rocks 
opposed to its influence. The magnesian 
limestone rocks of Marsden, near Shields, 
presenting great irregularities of density, 
are worn into all sorts of fantastic shapes 
and, although differing in character from 
the red-sandstone conglomerate of the 
south of Devon, yet we find, the mechanical 
structure of the rocks being of an analo- 
gous character, similar conditions produced 


by the beating of the channel waters. The 
bays of the northern coast are essentially 
different in aspect from those formed out of 
the chalk clife of the eastern shore, and 
both are unlike those which the ocean has 
cut out of the Devonshire rocks. In most 
places where the earlier slate and Grau- 
wacke rocks are presented to the action of 
the sea, we find channels worn out through 
what have evidently been huge rents in the 
solid earth, and these are varied by 
the interposition of trap-dykes, and veins 
filled with quartzose matter, which, offering 
great resistance to the wearing force, stand 
out in picturesque beauty, often assuming a 
grand and terrible aspect, from the immen- 
sity of the beetling cliff, or a savage grandeur 
from the depth of a chasm which they 
shadow in their enduring strength. 

The western shores of Scotland, the clifls 
of south-western Ireland, of north Devon, 
and of western Cornwall, are entirely de- 
pendent for that ‘'awful beauty,” which 
passes into sublimity, to this protrusion of 
igneous rocks through the softer masses of 
laminated slates, or to the formation of 
veins of quartz. 

Water action may be studied in all its 
grand effects in the valleys which ai’e cut 
out through the coal-fiields of South Wales. 
A glance at a good map will show that all 
the valleys have one main direction, a few 
smaller valleys here and there cutting from 
one of the larger ones into another. All 
the valleys of South Wales are the result of 
denudation : a geological examination of 
tlie hill-sides will show the long-continued 
action of an aqueous curi'ent, wearing down 
those huge mountains, and bearing to the 
depths of the ocean their enormous d6bris. 
The valleys formed in and about the Snow- 
don range, have been shown by Professor 
Eamsay to be mainly due to the action of 
ice. Time was when the temperature of the 
land was so far reduced that perpetual snow 
covered the tops of onr highest hills, and 
glaeiei’s were formed in our valleys. These, 
as in the Alps of Switzerland, moving 
slowly but irresistibly, grind down the faces 
of the hardest I'ocks, and carry from the 
hills, far out into the valleys, huge rocks, 
which in melting they deposit. These still 
remain, and mark, in the pass of Llanberris, 
the path of the glacier which once ground 
its giant way over those mighty rocks. 
Here and there, too, masses almost too vast 
for the glacier to move, are found ; rocks 
unlike those of the district ; rocks which 
have evidently been moved fifty, a hundred, 
or more miles ; and these give us evident 
proofs of the transporting power of ice. The 
iceberg has in ages long ago floated in the 
Silurian sea, and, melting, as it has de- 
scended to warm latitudes, has deposited 
its stony burthen, almost a mountain in 
itself, upon the spot on which we now find it. 

Water, ice, winds, and storms, slowly up- 
heaving or depressing forces, tho mighty 
volcano, or the terrific earthquake, have 
woim, and rent, and moulded our earth into 
that surface form, which now presents such 
an infinite variety to the eye of man, and 
affords to the artist those charms which it 
is his delight to place upon his canvas. To 
the artist and to the amateur, to every one 
who would attempt to delineate the land- 
scape ill its truthfulness, some knowledge 
of geology is necessary. A granite hill is 
not like a hill of slate or of limestone, al- 
though both may be equally covered with 
forest trees ; yet the outlines are so charac- 
teristic, that the practised eye can deter- 
mine at once the character of the rocks of 
which the hill is formed. 

The physical features of every district 
are dependent upon the character of the 
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rocks wMch. lie hidden beneath the surface 
of the soil. The physical conditions of the 
rocks themselres determine the character 
of the coast, the course of the river, or the 
condition of a lake. It is with a feeling of 
the importance to the landscape-painter of 
some knowledge of these more prominent 
geological phenomena that these notes have 
been thrown together, to be followed pro- 
bably at some future time by descriptions, 
in detail, of peculiar localities, remarkable 
for their picturesque beauty, and distin- 
guished by their geological character. 


AlSfTIQUE lYOBY-CAHVINGS. 

The collection of ivories formed by the late M. 
'Gabriel Fej(5rvdry, of Pest, in Hungary, and after- 
wards added to by his nephew M. Pulszky, 
attracted much attention in London two years 
ago, when the entire museum of Art-monuments 
he had so assiduously collected for thirty years, 
'was e^ibited in the rooms of the Archceological 
Institute. With the. exception of that in the 
Library at Paris, this collection was the richest 
in the world as regards Biptycha ; it contained 
'nine of these rare works, Paris raiding next in 
importance with seven ; all other public collec- 
tions dwindling to three or four examples. 

The rarity of these works is consequently ex- 
treme. They are from their size among the 
most important portable works of antique Art ; 
and they illustrate classic history in a great 
degree. They are folding tablets of ivory, the 
outer sides richly carved, the inner having a 
raised margin, to contain wax, upon which sen- 
tences were inscribed with a metal point The 
consuls and other magistrates wrote their of&cial 
distinctions upon them, and they were kept as 
records of family dignity. Some of them measure 
twelve inches in length, by six in breadth, and 
it was customary to carve them most elaborately. 
The present collection numbers among its 
treasures the votive diptych published by Gori 
in his Uliesaums Djptychorum, which is indispu- 
tably the hnest in the world ; and has been 
engraved by Eaphael Horghen. It was executed 
in the reign_ of M. Aurelius or Commodus ; on 
one tablet is HSsculapius and Telesphorus, on 
the other Hygeia and Cupid ; each figure is 
seven inches high, and . carved in the best style 
of Art : nothing can exceed the sphit and delicacy 
with which they are executed, and the orna- 
mental accessories are ^ equally remarkable for 
vigour and minute manipulation : it is a triumph 
of the Arts of ancient Home. Another tablet 
commemorates the celebration of the secular 
games ‘under the Emperor Philip in the thou- 
sandth year of Borne, and represents theEmperor 
sacrificing ; the lower part being filled with 
delineations of the games of the circus. Another 
is the , diptychon of the Consul Clementinus, 
A.D. 513, which has been engraved by Qori, 
B'Agmcourb, and other authors, and was known 
as the Diptychon ISfegelinmi, from its being for 
two centuries in the possession of the ITegeleiu 
family, at Huremherg. This important historic 
monument represents the consul seated between 
emblematic figures of Home and Constantinople, 
and giving the sign for the commencement of the 
gladiatorial games. Above him are' busts of the 
Emperor Anastasius and the Empress Ariadne ; 
and beneath him two boys pour out bags of 
treasure, emblematic of his liberality. Two other 
diptychs were brought from the.East in the early 
crusades, and on one of them the name of the 
Boman consul has been obliterated to make way 
for that of the pious Bishop Baldricus, who 
accompamed Godfrey of Bouillon to the East. 

In s^(htiOn to these .important sculptures, the 
collection numbers many other works of the 
Etruscan, Greek, and Boman periods, 
also carved in ivory ; as well as some of the 
earhest Christian works of that kind.'! The 
singular teblet representing the Ascension of the 
^viour w believed to have been executed in 
a . century. , The noble seated figure of 
the Saviour, holding the gospel on his knees, 
and, raising the right hand in benediction, is 


believed to be a work of the eighth century. The 
abilities of the artists of the ninth, tenth, and 
eleventh centuries are also exhibited in other 
works of sacred motive; while the fourteenth 
and fifteenth centuries are characteristically ex- 
hibited in scenes from the old romances, quaintly 
and beautifully sculptured, and intended to 
serve as mirror covers, or coffers, for the fair 
dames of the days of chivalry. 

This important collection, numbering upwards 
of sixty articles, has been recently added to the ' 
museum of Joseph Mayor, P.S.A., of Liverpool, 
a goldsmith, devoted to husinessi whose leisure 
and money have been continually appropriated to 
the formation of a worthy public collection in 
the important town of his residence. To effect 
this, he has devoted a large house to its display, 
and qpened its doors to any ticket-holder free, 
or to "any stranger for sixpence. We know of 
no provincial town with museum that can in 
any degree compete with it in value or impor- 
tance. The entire collection of Egyptian anti- 
quities, once the property of Mr. Sams, of Darling- 
ton, is there, with the Eaussetb collection of 
Anglo-Saxon antiquities, and extensive gatherings 
from other sources, as well as all that Mr. Mayer’s 
unceasing efforts have enabled him to amass. 

It may be a matter of surprise to many who 
know not how our systems ” are worked, that 
objects of rarity and historic interest, of the weU- 
known reputation of the Eejervdry ivories, and 
the Paussett antiquities, should not be secured 
for our national museum. We can give no 
reasonable reply to this ; we can only assure the 
public that they were refused by the trustees,” 
and not purchased by Mr. Mayer till that refusal 
was ratified. In the case of the Paussett collec- 
tion, the refusal was given on the plea that 
they were not classic works of Art.” With the 
absurdity of such an objection, coming from a 
British Museum, where British antiquities are 
especially wanting, we have no chances in argu- 
ment. But it is clear that, had the objection 
been a serious one, or anything in fact but a 
misei’able excuse for the trustees’ incapacity of 
judgment, the FejervJiry ivories would not have 
been " refiised ” also j for here at least we have 
classic Art of the best and rarest kind, accom- 
panied by historic interests, which have awakened 
the attention of the most learned archoeologists. 
We have heard enough of vrhat has happily been 
termed red-tapism” in many of our institutions ; 
it is melancholy to find the interests of English 
science clogged by the same evil infiuence ; and 
the learning and energy ,of the officers of the 
British Museum subjected to the control of a 
Board of Trustees, whose decision is final, but 
whose judgments ai’e either ignorant or capricious. 

^ 

aetIn the peoyinces. 


LiMERroK.—The Limerick School of Bractical 
Art is closed. Mr. Baimbach, who lias superin- 
tended it for three ycai’S, was presented by his 
pupils, on taking leave of them, with some yoiuinos 
of books, as a small recognition of his uniform 
kindness to them.” 

Cork. — A meeting of the citizens of Cork, in- 
terested in the success of the School of Design, was 
hold on the 28th of August, for the purpose of 
considering the best means of re-establishing it on 
a permanent and useful basis. It seems that a'bout 
200^. per annum is requbed in addition to its 
ordinary income from the Board of Trade giunt and 
other sources ; and tliis sum it is moposed to raise 
by a rating of one halfpenny in the pound on the 
city. A requisition to the corporation to sanction 
such a levy was unaniniously agreed to by the 
gentlemen, among whom were many of the leading 
inhabitants of Cork. 

BiRMiNGHAjp—Tho statue of Sir Eobert Peel, 
by Mr. P. Hollins, was recently inaugurated in the 
presence of a large number of the inhabitants of 
Birmingham. The statue is of bronze ; it stands 
eight feet and a half in height, and weighs upwards 
of a ton ; it Avas cast at the foimdry of Messrs. 
Elkington and Co,, of Birmingham, oi which toivn 
the sculptor is a native. The statue is placed upon 
a square pedestal of polished Peterhead gi’amto, 
fi’om the quarries of Mr. A. Macdonald, of Aberdeen : 
the plinth is of polished ^anito, resting upon a 
pb-pliath of grey atone. The single word l*eel,” 
iu bronze, is the only inscription the work bears. 


THE EOYAL PICTUBES. 

THE FIRST-BORN*. 

J. Van Lerlus, Painter. P. Lightfoot, Engraver. 

Size of the Picture, 2 ft. 7 In. hy 2 ft. 4 in. 

Van Lebius, though a young painter, is one of 
the most distinguished of the modem Belgium 
school — that school which in many respects 
well sustains the reputation of its predecessoi’, 
the old Flemish. If the mantle of Bubeiis, 
Vandyke, and other great names have not fallen 
on their successors, the present generation of 
Flemish artists is not so far behind as to ex- 
hibit none of those influences whieh might bo 
expected from the examples left it by 'the men 
of the seventeenth century. The history of 
Art everywhere proves that it never reaches 
the same point of greatness at two different 
epochs in the same country; it may maintain 
for a long period its elevation, and for a still 
longer time its influences will be felt, but 
when once it declines it can never again rise 
to its former ^andeur, dignity, and power, 
simply because it is not in the order of nature 
that men of extraordinary genius should be 
raised up, generation after generation through 
successive centuries, to uphold the interests 
of anything that appertains to human affairs. 

Joseph Van Lerius was born at Boom, a 
village not far distant from Antwerp, in 1823 : 
having shown a decided inclination and taste 
for painting, it was thought desirable ho should 
commence his studies in the Academy of Ant- 
werp, which he entered at the age of fifteen 
years. After carrying off all the prizes, the 
Baron Wappers, at that time director of that 
society, took [him into his own atelier, and 
during a period of five years ho assisted that 
emment painter in many of his works : at the 
expiration of that term he began to labour on 
his own account. His success in portrait- 
painting, which has engaged much of his atten- 
tion, has been most unequivocal, especially in 
his female portraits, which are distinguished by- 
groat delicacy of feeling and expression. His 
“subject-pictures” are highly prized, and in 
these also his feminine representations are dis- 
tingmshed by the same prominent and graceful 
qualities. The first picture of this kind painted 
by Van Lerius, was a scene from Scott’s “ Kenil- 
worth,” an interview between Amy Bobsarb and 
Leicester, His other principal works arc “Milton 
dictating ^Paradise Lost’ to his Daughters;” 
“ Paul and Virginia crossing the Stream “ La 
Esmeralda,” now in the Museum of Brussels ; 
“ The Pall of Man ; ” these two last-mentioned 
pictures gained for the artist the gold modal at 
the Salon of Brussels in 1848; “The Pour 
Ages;” and anotlier illustration from “Paul 
and Virginia ; ” these two were in the Brussels 
exhibition in 1861, and the gold medal of the 
year was awarded to them. The “Paul and 
Vh'giuia” met with especial notice as much 
froni the novelty of its treatment as from the 
admirable style in which it was painted : the 
youthful pair are crossing an extensive plain, at 
the extremity of which is a mass of rocks and 
water ; Paul holds in one of his hands a large 
banana leaf to shield them from the heat of a 
burning sun ; Virginia has in the lap of her 
dress a quantity of corn and fruit which she has 
gathered for their use. This picture belongs to 
the Baroness Wykerstoot of Brussels, and is 
at present in the hands of the engraver Franck 
of Brussels. A short time since M. Van Lerius 
was appointed Professor of Painting at the 
Academy of Antwerp. 

The “ First-Born,” in the Collection at Wind- 
sor, is a beautiful composition, regarding it 
merely as a simple domestic incident practi- 
cally treated ; the grouping of the two principal 
figures is characteristic of mutual love, and is 
perfectly easy and natural : the expression of 
their faces is more thoughtful than joyous ; 
there is iu it a feeling of responsibility derived 
from the position in which they now stand to 
their young ^charge and to each other^tho 
responsibility which attaches to every parent ; 
this feeling seems to predominate over all othex's. 
In colour the work is unusually rich and, trans- 
parent, the flesh exhibiting the latter quaUty 
in an eminent degree. 
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BEITISH AETISTS : 

THEIE STYLE AND GHAEAOTEE. 

•WITH ENGRAVED ILLUSTRATIONS. 


No. ix.~sm CHARLES LOCK BASTLAKE, K.B., P.R.A. 

EVOK SHIRE, rich in natural scenery — 
upland and valley, moor and forest, 
rivers, and secluded bays girt in with 
lofty umbrageous rocks sloping pic- 
turesquely to the ocean — rich in histo- 
rical recollections, is rich also in the 
illustrious names that make up the long 
roll of English worthies in arts, arms, 
literature, and science. It is not a little 
singular that out of the five painters 
•who have presided over the Eoyal 
Academy since its foundation, two of 
them, Reynolds and Eastlake, should be 
natives of this county; Hay don, S. Front, 
and many other artists who might be 
named, were also born in Devonshire ; 
and what is, perhaps, still more remarkable, Plymouth 
has the honour of giving birth to three of the four 
painters whose names are given — Eastlake, Haydon, and 
Front, while Reynolds was ushered into being at the 
small , town of Plympton, a few miles only from the 
famed sea-port. 

Sir Charles Lock Eastlake, according to one of the 
printed lists of titled personages in Great Britain, was 
born in 1795 ; his family, a highly respectable one, has 
long been settled in Plymouth and its vicinity. ^ What- 
ever taste he may have evinced, when young, for the Arts, it is clear 
that his friends did not propose to make a painter of him, for he was 



sent to the Charterhouse School to receive his education. How long he 
continued there we know not, but doubtless a sufficient time to acquire 
BO much classical learning and other kinds of knowledge as have proved 
of intimate service to him in after-life. And here a word of advice may 
not inappropriately be addressed to parents whose child may chance to 
have an inclination for the Arts, although it is only reiterating what has 
frequently been ui’ged in the pages of the Art-Journal : our advice to 
such parents is, never to encourage the use of the pencil, hU as a recrea- 
tion, till the boy has received a sound^and substantial education : let his 
mind be well stored — ay, even with Greek and Latin, those dead, 
useless languages,” as we have heard- them called — he will find in after- 
life, should he make the Arts his profession, that his time, instead of 
being unprofitably employed, has been well spent ; his ideas will be “ 
enlarged, his mind will have expanded, while the contracted views and 
misconceptions which ignorance always engenders will have no place in 
his “ hereafter.” The President of the Royal Academy has reached his 
high position as much because he is an educated gentleman, as because 
he is an accomplished artist ; if he had not combined the two characters 
in his own person, he would never have been where he is ; and none will 
be qualified to succeed him who possess not the same advantages. 'W'e 
do not mean to assert that a great painter must necessarily be a man 
learned in science and language, but he will assuredly be a greater by so 
much the more he knows, both distinct from his Art, and which he may 
employ in aid of his Art. 

It was owing to one of those “ accidents,” as we are apt to call certain 
circumstances and events which sometimes determine a man’s course of 
life, that induced Eastlake to become an artist. Haydon, who, as we 
have stated, was also a native of Plymouth, was staying in the town, 
employed, we believe, on his. really fine picture of “The Death of Den- 
tatus ; ” young Eastlake saw it, and was so impressed by the work that 
he at once made up his mind to be a painter. He accordingly came up 
to London, entered the schools of the Academy, where be studied for 
two or three years under the direction of Fuseli ; at the expiration of 
this term he painted a picture of “ The Raising of Jairus’s Daughter : ” it 
was purchased by the late Mr, Jeremiah Harman, whose collection of 
pictures— -and-a fine collection it was both of the old masters and of the 


! 
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English school— was dispersed at his death about ten years since. At 
the request of Mr. Harman, his young protege went to Paris to copy in 
the Louvre, but the return of Napoleon from Elba compelled him to 
relinquish his occupation earlier than he intended. Eastlake returned 
home, and commenced portrait-painting — which seems to be a sorb of 
pioneering with all young artists who meditate a future journey into the 
region of history — in his native town. AmBng these portraits the most 
conspicuous was that of the late Emperor Napoleon, as he stood, in 1815, 
in the gangway of the Belleroplwn, in Plymouth Sound, 

“ The last single captive to millions in war.” , 

The picture is remarkable as well for the fidelity or the representation. 


as for its being the last portrait of Napoleon painted in. Europe from the 
life : it was engraved in the Art- Journal for 1848. 

Two years after this, namely, in 1817, Eastlake set out for Italy, the 
country with which the future of his Art has been most intimately con- 
nected. He remained there two years, and then, accompanied by some 
friends, among whom was Sir Charles Barry, RA., he proceeded to 
Greece, and in the following year made the tour of Sicily, returning to 
Rome, where he appears to have taken up his residence for some time, 
for on reference to the catalogues of the Royal Academy -we find his 
pictures marked “ C. L. Eastlake, Rome,” to the year 1829. We are nob 
sure whether he revisited England during the intervening period, and 
i believe ho did not ; he therefore must have been absent twelve years. 
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The first two pictures sent home for exhibition of which we have any 
recollection were '‘A Girl of Albano leading a blind Woman to Mass,” in 
1825, and. '"Isidas, the Spartan, repelling the Thebans,” in 1827 ; the 
latter work, the property of the Duke of Devonshire, is now in the Expo- 
sition des Beaux Arts, in Paris j it is a bold and spirited composition, in 
a style altogether differing from his more recent works, and one which, 
on many accounts, we almost wish he had. persevered in, notwithstanding 
the merits which belong to his later productions. The works of the 
future President had now found so nauch favour with the Royal Academy, 
that in this year ho was elected Associate ; rather^ an^ early step into 
Academical honours, considering how short a time his pictures had been 
before the public. In 1828 appeared the first of several almost similar 
compositions on which his pencil has at various times been engaged, 
“An Italian Scene in the Awio Santo.: Pilgrims arriving in sight of Romo 
and St. Peter’s— Evening.” The artist has treated these themes with 
much poetical feeling, and exceeding grace and refinement : these, in 
truth, are the prevailing qualities of the President’s style. In the follow- 
ing year he also contributed but a single picture, one altogether different 
from preceding works— in fact, a landscape, and the only picture strictly 
of the landscape class that we believe he ever painted : it is entitled 
“Byeon’s DeeA'U,” and forms one of our engravings ; the poet is 
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represented asleep in one of the “ sunny isles of Greece,” in accordance 
with the descriptive passage in the poem, which it illustrates very 
picturesquely. 

In 1830 he was elected Academician ; liis exhibited pictures of the 
year were “ Una delivering the Red Cross Knight,” from the “ Pairie 
Queene,” and ‘^A Contadina Eaniily returning from a Festa, Prisoners 
with Banditti,” a subject which the painter has repeated oir more than 
one occasion. Tlie peasantry of Greece and Italy, in their picturesque 
costumes, formed attractive subjects for his pencil at this time, for wc 
find his three contributions of 1831 were ^‘An Italian Family,” ‘'An 
Italian Peasant Woman fainting from tlie Bite of a Serpent,” and “ Haidee, 
a Greek Girl;” the following year he exhibited nothing ; but in 1833 he 
sent two paintings of “ Italian Peasant Girls,” and one of Greek Fugi- 
tives : an English Ship sending its Boats to rescue them and in 1834 
“ The Escape of Francesco Carrara,” a duplicate of which is in the Vernon 
Gallery, and engraved in the Art- Journal in 1853, The Martyr,” and 
three portraits in costume. In 1835 appeared a repetition of “Italian 
Peasants on a Pilgrimage to Rome coming in siglib of the holy City ; ” in 
1836, another “Peasants on a Pilgrimage,” and two X)ortraits ; and in 
1837 four portraits, English, and “An Arab Chief of Rescind Pacha’s 
Army selling Captives ; Monks approaching to endeavour to rescue 
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them.” In 1838 he exhibited his “ Gaston de Foix before the Battle of 
Ravenna,” engraved in the Art-Joimial of 1854. 

One of twp small pictures of 1839 showed the artist in a style in which 
he had not hitherto appeared, one, too, which very considerably increased 
his reputation ; we wish he had painted more of such works, for we 
believe his strength lies in them. This picture is “Christ blessing little 
Children,” a subject he has treated with infinite sweetness and delicacy 
in composition and colour. The other, entitled “ La Svegliarina,” is a 
gem worthy of the artist’s pure taste and feeling : it is now in Paris. 

“ The Salutation of the aged Friar,” painted in 1840, an Italian scene, 
in which are introduced a number of young females, was one of the great 
attractions of the year; it represents a touching incident, gracefully 
illustrated. Of his next year’s solitary contribution we said all we need 
to say when the engraving from it appeared in our publication last year; 
“ Christ weeping over Jerusalem” has a deservedly! world- wide reputa- 
1 tion from oiir own print, and the larger one published previously by 
■ Alderman Moon. , ^ 

From this date the annual contributions of Eastlake to the Academy 
may be counted by units, for he has rarely exhibited since more than a 
sin^e picture ; his various public engagements, especially those connected 
with the “Royal Commission” on the hew Houses of Parliament, to 
I which we shall hereafter refer, added to his literary occupations, absorbed 
I the time that would otherwise have been passed at the easel in 

1 ms studio, Before noticing these matters, however, we shall continue 


our remarks on his pictures in tlie order of their appearance ; without 
this we should consider onr biographical sketch as imiicrfect. 

A small but elegant composition, exhibited in 1842, and entitled “ The 
Sisters,” is in the Royal Collection : we defer any criticism upon it till 
the engraving which wo are xn'oparing is before our readers. The follow- 
ing year Mr. Eastlake was appointed Librarian of the Academy, in the 
place of Mr. G. Jones, R.A., who had resigned the office ; his picture of 
the year was “ Hagar anjd Ishmael ; ” it forms one of the present illus- 
trations : the work is a beautiful example of the painter’s pure, simple, 
yet dignified style in composition, drawing, and colour. “ Heloise,” 
painted in 1844, is a picture of the highest class of Art; the subject is a 
single figure, seated, and loosely attired in a robe of crimson silk; she 
holds a book on which the right hand rests , the face is characterised by 
deep, thoughtful, and hallowed intelligence. In style this work inclines 
to the German school, but without anything of German hardness of 
outline : in colour it is Titianesque, 

The accumulation of public business on his hands compelled Mr. East- 
lake, in 1845, to relinquish the post of Librarian at the Academy ; he 
was succeeded by Mr. Uwin^ R.A., who still retains the office. Mr. East- 
lake’s picture of the year was a scene from Milton’s “ Gomus,” a copy of 
the fresco, it is believed, which he executed in the summer-house in the 
gardens of Buckingham Palace for the Queen ; the picture seems to have 
been painted to test the capabilities of fresco ; but though fanciful and 
elegant as a composition, it cannot stand comparison with, liis other 
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works. The Visit to the Nun/’ painted in 1846, forms part of the 
Hoyal Collection ; an engraving from this charming picture will he, ere 
very long, in the hands of our readers ; till then, as with the others 
similarly circumstanced, we postpone any comments upon it, further than 
to say, we regard it as one of the most poetical conceptions of the painter. 

In 1847 Mr. Eastlake contributed nothing to the Exhibition ; but in 
the next year he sent another version of An Italian Peasant Family in 
the hands of Banditti ; ” the painter seems in this work to have had the 
old Venetian artists in his mind more than in any preceding picture, 
though for some years previously all had exhibited such a tendency. 
The manner and colour of this production are strongly indicative of such 
a feeling. “ It is impossible,” wrote our reviewer at the time, to over- 
rate the care with which each pose of the figures has been studied — 
impossible too highly to appreciate the finesse of execution with which 
each most delicate nuance of expression has been worked out. The 
colour is as brilliant as all known means admit of; and the drawing as 
careful as, by human effort, it can be made. The trees and the landscape 
background exhibit, perhaps more than the figures, the tendency to the* 
feeling of the old masters, to which we have alluded in comparing the 
work with others that have preceded it.” 

A simple head and bust entitled “ Helena ” was all that the public saw 


from Eastlake's pencil in 1849, but it is a sweet little picture, pure in 
style and feeling. In 1850 he sent ‘^The Good Samaritan,” — a small 
work, but the subject touchingly illustrated — of which, as it is in the 
Boyal Collection, we shall have to speak when the engraving is ready, 
and the replica of “ The Escape of Francesco Carrara,” now in the Vernon 
Gallery, as we have already intimated. 

The death of Sir M. A. Shee in August, 1850, left vacant the President’s 
chair of the Eoyal Academy; there could have been no doubt, we appre- 
hend, in the minds of the members — most certainly there was none in 
the opinion of the public — as to who was the fittest among them in every- 
way to be his successor : the choice, as might have been expected, fell on 
Mr. Eastlake, and none other conld with any propriety have been made. 
One scarcely knows whether to rejoice at or to regret his elevation ; for 
he seems now almost to be lost to us as a painter, though the Arts are 
unquestionably deriving benefit from his labours in their behalf. The 
first picture exhibited hj the new President, now Sir C. L. Eastlake, was 
a head and bust, to which was appended the title of “ Ippolita Torrelli,” 
suggested by the Moemata of Castiglione. The following year was a total 
blank, but in 1853 appeared another picture from sacred history, ^‘Ruth 
sleeping at the Feet of Boaz : ” were we to say that this pleased us equally 
1 with his “ Christ on the Mount of Olives.” we should speak untruly ; the 
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picture, we believe, was painted a considerable time before it was exhi- 
bited, or at least a large portion of the canvas had been covered ; it 
showed therefore the mind and careful study which distinguish the 
painter’s earlier works, but his ideas seem to have been feebly and inde- 
finitely carried out : it is very doubtful whether ‘the President himself 
was satisfied with the result of his labours ; so far, that is, as having pro- 
duced a finished work. A fancy portrait, " Violante,” exhibited the same 
year, was even less in accordance with our taste. Beatrice,” and “ Iren o,” 
his two pictures of this year and the last, respectively, call for no further 
remarks than they elicited from us when exhibited. 

Such then is a brief catalogue raisonnee of the works of the President 
of the Royal Academy : the list is neither a long one, nor is there great 
variety of subject, but there is sufficient to show that Sir 0. L. Eastlake^s 
Art has been, if it is not now, of a very high order of merit. We are 
not surprised to find his pictures so favourably criticised as they have 
been by the French writers, add especially in the Patrie, whose remarks 
we published in our last number. The critic there takes a just and dis- 
criminating view of the characteristics of his style : Eastlake,” he writes, 
*‘is a Venetian by artistic education: he 2as acquired the grace, the 
poetic feeling, the vigorous tone of colour, and the transparent demitints 
of the illustrious island-city’s old masters. It is, above all, to the imitation 
of Giorgione that he appears to owe the high place which he now holds 
in his profession.” The comparison with Gioi'gione is true only to a 
certain extent; in his subject pictures the President is, like the old 


master, dignified in his characters, simple in arranging them, harmonious 
in his^ colouring, broad and effective in his distribution of light and shade ; 
but his manipulation is far less bold, and the general feeling ” infinitely 
more delicate than that of the Venetian painter. >Ve should think that 
Eastlake had studied Titian much more than Giorgione ; certainly the 
female heads of his portraits are nearer Titian’s than they are to any 
other. Titian, though a fellow- student with Giorgione, and in some 
respects his imitator, evinced greater refinement, and in this quality he 
has unquestionably been followed by Sir Charles Eastlake : but of neither 
can the President be considered an imitator,” though he may have 
adopted the same principles of colouricg as Titian. 

The works of a painter are the refiex of his mind ; and thus, when, as 
a young painter. Sir Charles would naturally feel the impulse of stirring 
aspirations, we see them developed in his Isidas repelling the Thebans,” 
and “ The Brigand’s Wipe,” where energy, action, and strong motives 
and passions predominate. Such feelings, however, soon softened down 
to what we must presume to be more in harmony with his actual nature : 
his subsequent produotions therefore are, almost without an exception, 
of that soft, gentle, and persuasive character, which wins and charms, 
but never forces attention. A crowded exhibition room, with its various 
distractions, is nob the fittest place — we should rather say nob by any 
means a suitable place — in which to study his works ; they should be 
, examined and thought over in the q^uietude of retirement; this is the 
only way to become acquainted with their true merits, and to feel how 
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large a portion of his own refined and delicate mind is reflected in his 
pictures. There is a bone of gravity united with purity of feeling that 
pervades all his compositions, and these qualities are carried out even to 
a subdued and “reposing” style of colour, which, however, is rarely 
deficient in warmth and clearness : they are almost invariably appeals to 
the most tender and compassionate sympathies of human nature. Hone 
can look upon any picture from his hand, even though we may be alto- 
gether unacquainted with, the painter, without an acknowledgment that 
it is the production of a highly accomplished mind, 

But the President of the Boyal Academy has not only maintained in a 
high degree as a painter the honour of the school of which he is at the 
head, but he has very materially aided in the education of that school by 
his contributions to Art-literature : and here we find the advantages of 
that early attention to letters which we advocated at the commencement 
of this notice. Had not he imbibed a taste for literature in his youth, 
and attained a certain degree of scholarship, he never could have en- 
lightened the world with his own criticisms on Art, while he was diffusing 
a knowledge of the principles and practice of others, r We desire not, as 
a rule, to see artists wielding the pen and the pencil alternately— some 
have done so to their injury — but as wo believe none can write so well 
upon Art as those who have a practical acquaintance with it, we should 


be pleased to see every artist so educated as to be able to express his 
views, even in a book, if he thought proper to write one. This opinion 
of ours we know to be opposed by many, who affirm that artists are not 
the best critics upon Art ;* we do not say all are, but all ought to le : 
men read the opinions, and are generally guided by them, of physicians 
on the bodily “ ills that flesh is heir to,” and of lawyers on law, and of 
commercial men on trading and business, and why should painters and 
sculptors be less competent to write correctly about their Art than the 
members of any other profession? Ne siitor ultra crepidam is a wise 
maxim, but none can blame him for keeping within the legitimate bounds 
of his calling, or would accuse him of ignorance were he to publish a 
dissertation upon shoes. The writings of Sir Charles Eastlake have 
already passed in review before our readers; we shall therefore only 
remark that his “ Contributions to the Literature of the Fine Arts,” his 
translation of Goethe on Colour/’ Kiigler’s “ Handbook of Painting,” 
'which he edited and enriched with valuable notes, are among the best 
and most important additions which the artist or connoisseur, who does 
not possess them, can make to his library. 

"Wheu the Boyal Commission was formed some twelve years since, the 
important post of Secretary was given to Mr. Eastlake, the arduous 
duties of which ho has most zealously and effectively performed; so 
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much as to elicit from his Boyal Highness Prince Albert, President of 
the Commission, the following eulogium in a speech made at the Boyal 
Academy dinner in 1851 : — “It would be presumptuous in me to speak 
of Sir Charles Eastlake’s talent as an artist, for that is well known to you, 
and of it you are the best judges ; or of his merits as an author, for you 
are all familiar with his books — or, at least, ought to be so ; or of his 
amiable character as a man, for that also you must have had opportunities 
to estimate : but my connexion with him, now for nine years, on her 
Majesty’s Commission for the Promotion of the Fine Arts, has enabled 
me to know what you cau know less, and what is of the greatest value in 
a President of the Boyal Academy — I mean that kindness of heart, and 
refinement of feeling, which guided him in all his communications, often 
most difficult and delicate, with the different artists whom he had to 
invite to competition, whose works we had to criticise, whom we had to 
employ or to reject.” We owe many, and perhaps the best of Sir Charles 
Eastlake’s literary works to his official connexion with the Commission, 
such as : his “ Materials for a History of Oil-Painting,” and the various 
Appendices to the Beporbs. His recent appointment as “Director of the 
national Gallery” will doubtless prove of great advantage to that insti- 
tution, and will, we trust, be the means of producing a better order of 
things than that we have hitherto seen.' 

But with regard to this matter, as well as to the office of President of 


the Boyal Academy, a I’emark or two must be made. When Sir Charles 
Eastlake was selected for the latter honourable post, wo indulged the 
hope of seeing such a change in the constitution of the Academy as would 
be in consonance with the advanced state of the Arts in our time, and 
with the progressive spirit which so emphatically marks the age in which 
we live. Something, indeed, has been done, but how little in comparison 
with what should be. We are far from imputing any blame to the Presi- 
dent for neglect of his duties, but we are, nevertheless, firmly convinced 
that his nature constitutionally indisposes him for the vigorous action 
that would produce such a change as all well-wishers to the Academy 
desire to see : his courtesy, affability, and delicacy of feeling, altogether 
disqualify him for being a reformer, or a leader in any revolutionary 
movement. Still no man could with a better grace attempt to enlarge 
the sphere of usefulness of that society of which he is the head : he pos- 
sesses every essential for the task but the vis movendi : this unfortunately 
lies dormant; let him put it forth both as “Director” and “President,” 
and the Arts of his country'^ will receive a fresh impulse, while his fellow ' 
artists will be grateful to him for the justice to which they are entitled. 

What, wc should like to know, do such cavillers say to the locturos delivered hy 
Reynolds,^ Bany, Opic, aud others, at the Royal Academy : wore not those men 
better qualified for their task than any unprofessional teacher? 
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^^BENCH CBITICISM ON 

ENGLISH ABT. 

-- 

The Moniteur and Sir Edwin Landseer . — The 
critic in the Monitciir, when entering on the 
subject of Sir Edwin La-NDSDer’s merits as a 
painter, finds it necessary, like a certain class 
of essayists, to begin at the very beginning, 
and with profound philosophy canvass the 
metaphysics of animal existence and connection 
with man. 

After having expatiated, with much anima- 
tion, upon the prepossessing qualities of the 
domestic class of those creatures, he concludes 
with the acknowledgment that the English had 
for a long time taken precedence of the French 
in their appreciation of their claims upon sym- 
pathy, and consequent kind treatment, 

“ The mode of life with the English,” he says, 

“ much less broken up, much less out of doors 
than ours; its home jealously guarded, whether 
in hall or cottage ; its reflective and taciturn 
tendencies, its thorough concentration at the 
domestic hearthstone, renders the companion- 
ship of the silent quadrupeds almost a necessity. 
Byron Hhe dandy’ made a friend of his New- 
foundland ^ boatman the melancholy Cowper 
made hares his familiars, and speaks at length 
of them in his memoirs. We have remarked 
that in the English Gallery of the Exposition 
not a picture could be found in which a dog does 
not figure, and almost uniformly to the most 
advantage. 

“ This taste, so prevalent in England, accounts 
for the pure breed of its horses, dogs, oxen, 
and sheep, so well appreciated and admired, 
even by the most ignorant of its population, as 
well as for the' extreme popularity • which such 
a painter as Landseer was sure to win there, 
and which, as surely, he would not have won 
amongst us ; for our admiration is reserved for 
great works — historic subjects — classic scenes, 
where man' alone plays part the first. 

“Not that we are wanting in great animal- 
painters. Bosa Bonheur, Brascessat, Troyon, 
Jadin, Phillipe Rousseau, and Decamps have in 
this (jenre attahied an incontestable superiority, 
but in a manner very different — in a spirit 
directly opposite, so to say, to that of the 
English painter. These artists have only con- 
sidered the animal in a picturesque point of 
view ; they have devoted themselves to pre- 
senting, in the greatest truth, its form, colour, 
action, the texture, and changeful tintings of its 
coat. But they have no faith in its soul, and 
seek not to indicate its existence through the 
medium of expression. In a word, as far as 
animals are concerned, the school of France is 
materialist — that of England, spiritual. 

“Tell Landseer, for example, that animals 
have no soul ; that they tlhnk not ; and you 
will see how you will be received by him — 

' imdgrk sa i^olitesse de gentleman! He will not 
fail, in retribution for such an enormity, to place 
you below that ass which so spicily carries that 
poppy blossom by its ear in the picture of ^ The 
Forge.’ 

“Landseer endows his dear animals with 
abundance of soul, with thought, poetry, passion. 
He makes their way of life intellectual, like our 
own. If he might but dare, he would disem- 
barrass them of mere instinct, and bless them 
with fore-knowledge and free-will. When before 
his easel, his difficulty is, not in respect to ana- 
tomic correctness, well selected accessories, the 
strength of his palette, or masteiy of touch ; it 
is to set forth the very mind of his subject, and 
in this he has no equal. He penetrates the 
secrets of those obscure brains — of their palpi- 
tating hearts — and reads in the reverie of their 
eyes the vague excitement produced by all that 
goes on around them. Of what dreams the 
sporting hound flung at full length before the 
hearth ; or the hill-side ruminating sheep ; or 
the deer lifting aloft its nose, from which those 
glittering foam-drops fall. In a few dashes of 
his pencil Landseer will tell you. 

“ He is in the confidence of the animMs, 
The dog, giving him a handful of paw as though 
he were a comrade, tells him the whole gossip 
of the kennel. The sheep manages to wink his 
pale eye and bleats into his ear its silly sad- 

nesses. The stag, which has woman*s prerogative 
of tears, comes and weeps into his bosom his 
story of man’s cruelty ; and the artist consoles 
them as best he can ; for he loves them with a 
deep tenderness, and has no fool’s disdainful 
indifference to their complaints. 

“ The picture entitled * Shoeing,* is, in point 
of fact, the most important that Landseer has 
sent to the Exhibition. Its treatment is very 
simple. In a forge, of which the walls, dark 
with smoke and coal-dust, form a favourable 
neutral tint background, stands a horse with a 
skin of bright bay, brilliant as shot silk, with 
rich, fully developed form, who leaves his hoof, 
with quiet indifference, in the hand of the 
farrier, and half turns bis head to follow the 
proceedings of the latter. Near him a little 
ass, whose ear has been adorned by the lass, 
his mistress, as Titania might her Bottom, #vith 
a bright red flower, awaits its turn tranquilly 
and modestly. Such another would Sterne have 
selected for his Maria ; Janin for his Henriette. 
In the foreground, a meagre dog seems to snap 
at the hoof-parings which are scattered by his 
master’s knife. A caged blackbird pipes its 
song to the skies. We French would have 
wished in this work a richer depth of tint, a 
firmer touch, a more severe design ; but yet what 
a charm, what a feeling pervades the whole ! ” 

The critic next takes in hand “ The Drover’s 
Departure for the South,” and having described 
it graphically, adds nothing in the way of 
slander. “It is a curious picture of national 
manners — ^interesting as a page of Sir .Walter 
Scott. There are a thousand delicacies of detail 
in this charming picture, the first conception of 
which agrees in some respects with Leopold 
Robert’s picture of “ Le Depart des P^cheurs a 
I’Adriatique.” (!) Here, as is his wont, Landseer 
has given the place of honour to animals — man 
is but an accessory on his canvass.” 

Of “Jack in Office ” he says, “ It offers a scene 
of human comedy, the parts sustained by four- 
footed performers. All the canine physiog- 
nomies are given by Landseer ^uith singular 
^finesse of expression! 

Of “ Islay and Ma§;on ” he says, “ It is impos- 
sible more correctly to catch the attitudes and 

1 aspect of the different animals.” 

Landseer and the Revue des Deux Mondes. — ^Mr. 
Landseer finds a still warmer admirer in the 
! critic of the periodical, Mons. Q. Planche, than 
! in the Moniteur. The lattei*, it will be found, is 
highly critical, and dispenses liis judgments in 
i a very profound and dogmatical style, — how far, 
with a true discriminative gusto, we leave our 
readers to consider. -He thus delivers himself 
to the old world and the new : — 

“ hide toro pater JEneas sic orsus ab alto.** 

“Since the death of Wilkie, Landseer has 
been indisputably the first of Engli^ painters. 

I even think that, taken in a strictly professional 
point of view, he is Wilkie’s superior. This 
opinion may seem strange to those who have 
never left France, and who only know Wilkie 
through engravings; but it will appear quite 

1 natural and legitimate to all who have crossed the 
Channel, and have compared the canvases of this 
eminent master with the plates of Reimbach. 
Wilkie, like Martin (let me not be supposed to 
make any comparison between them), gained 
much from engraving. I remember having seen 
at Somerset House, some twenty years since, a 
painting which was greatly applauded, and de- 
servedly so, for its physiognomical subtlety and 
originality : * Christopher Columbus, demon- 
strating, through the experiment of the egg, the 
justness of his anticipations/ — There was"^ much 
to praise in this work, hut in its handling there 
was an awkwardness, which is never to he found 
in Landseer. Hence it is, that the latter 
appears to me the superior artist. Of the minor 
works which Mr. Landseer has sent us this year, 

I prefer the ‘Shoeing/ and the ‘Tethered 
Ram/ If I were compelled to choose between | 
these, I should prefer the former. The horse 
hero is admirably di'awn ; all parts of his form 
are given with an astonishing exactitude. All 
its muscular developments are distinctly and 
finely marked. There are, however, in this 
picture, in other respects so captivating, certain 
prettinesses of pencilling which I cannot alto- 

gether commend. I recognise the artist’s deep 
knowledge of his subject, and that he is wonder- 
fully familiar with the anatomy of the horse ; 
nevertheless, I find, upon reflection, that the 
same subject was handled by Goricault; and 
much as I admire the genius of Landseer, the 
depth of his knowledge, and the delicacy of his 
pencil, I cannot but prefer the ‘ Farrier * of the 
former to his ‘Shoeing.’ I am aware of the 
brilliancy, even to a satin sheen, of the coat of 
a thorough-bred horse, yet I feel that Landseer 
has- given false prettinesses to the play of light 
on the animal. He has overdone the action of 
reflected light, and thus impaired correctness of 
form. The shoulders and haunches are here 
models of skill; hut the interval has not the 
same stamp of truth. In his anxiety to catch 
all the play of light on the horse’s silky coat, he 
has given him an aspect not true to nature. 

There is no such solecism in Gericault, but a 
vigorous truth not to be surpassed. The farrier 
iu this picture is not equal to the horse ; his 
arms are not modelled with muscular rigidity, 
and this, in one hardened iu the rude work, is 
a defect not to be overlooked ; it is, however, 
not so great as to impair seriously the harmony 
of the whole composition. Since we have lost 
Gericault, no artist amongst us has produced 
a work of its class to be compared with this of 
Landseer — at least, in painting, for, in statuary, 

Barye is equal to Gericault and, consequently, 
to Landseer.” 

Maolise has not had the fortune, be the same 
good or bad, to win the good graces of the 
French critics. Neither in composition nor 
in colours will they admit him to be compre- 
hensible. This is not, however, sufficient ; their 
decision would not be complete if they did not 
identify the defects of the artist with national 
peculiarity. Whatever be the faults of Mr. 
Maclise, it appears that they are the special 
growth of a British soil — to the manner born. 

And yet it would bo rather difficult for those 
writers to look back, if they could condescend 
so much, in long review, over the artistic array 
of past British painters, and point out one of 

Mr. Maclise’s precursors, in whom his vein could 
be found. Theirs is the very eiTor of the moon 
of partisanship. 

The Moniteur, with not a little nice facetious- 
ness and fancy, strongly contrasted with tbe 
coarseness of some of its neighbour, thus deals 
with Maclise. After having described the group 
and purport, of the “ Ordeal by Touch,” it thus 
proceeds : — “ We have detailed os closely as wo 
might the composition of this scene, which is 
essentially dramatic, and displays, on the part 
of tbe artist, much skill in depicting physiog- 
n omical an d gestural expression. It would make 
an excellently appropriate final scene for a 
tragedy or melodrama. 

“ Now Maclise’s power in this quarter will be 
easily felt and appreciated, but French eyes will 
have great difficulty iu reconciling themselves to 
a style of colouring so congenially Eiiglish. It 
would be almost necessary for them to have | 

his work translated into the simple effect of the 
engraver’s black and white. Here ai’e impos- | 

Bible combinations of colour — whole gamuts of 
false notes — illumination derived from fantastic ! 

reflections— transparencies of alabaster lamps, 
to which our eyes are all unused, and which can 
only be associated by them with theatrical feats ' 

of fairy apotheosis, when Bengal fire-works flare ] 

out in their full lustre of blue and red. His ' 

thin lights gleam like the blade of a Sheffield i 

razor, iu all the sparkle of polished steel— while 
his shadows lose all reality of effect in proter- i 

natural fancies of chiaro-smro, and seem silvered 
over with the rays of an invisible moon — cherry i 

tints carnation all the lips — the sheen of satin ' 

gives a lustre to the hair, and all this with a ! 

cutting neatness — a mechanical precision, an 
imperturbable firmness of hand. 

“The mode in which all this is worked out | 

has no similarity to ours, the bizarre array of 
tints is laid on in a manner equally strange. j 

“ Here are no grounds to work upon, none of | 

those solid preparatory deposits, which may be ! 

considered to be, as it were, the body of the i 

painting, no vigorous trace of touch, but a pro- 1 

cess transparent and washed in 1 ike'watcr-coloiirs, 1 

a canvass scarcely touched and covered by the ! 
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pencil. Nevertlielesa, wKen one haa dweU for a 
considerable time upon what, in the first in- 
stance, is BO Berio ttsly disqniGtmg,^ we end by 
discovering in it incredible delicacies ; and the 
leading tone once accepted, unimpeachable har- 
mony, and oven passages very true and right, will 
he felt. The exotic charm gains upon you, just 
as in a foreign country, fruits, at first repelled, 
are ultimately devoured with a passionate 
relish.^^ 

Turning from the Ordeal by Touch ” to 
'‘The Baron’s Hall,” the critic, after having 
minutely described that composition, thus pro- 
ceeds with his comments: — ‘^In this picture, 
which, may be said to flame upon the eye, there 
is extmordinai'y animation, a bewildering gush 
of action, all glitter and sparkle and spangle, 
with a crowdednees so artless, and an incorrect- 
ness of tone so deliciously EogUsh, that it is 
impossible, after a few minutes, nob to feol 
oneself quite fascinated by it. 

" How romantic and charming those fair crea- 
teurs with their improbable community of graces, 
their chimerical delicacy of freshness ! One 
would be tempted to name them, at once, after 
the imaginative heroines of Shakespeare — 
Miranda, Hermia, Perdita, Jessica, Kosaliud — no 
plainness of feature or form commits a mala- 
propos intrusion, under the pretext of truth, 
amongst these pretty groups— groups scattered 
on the ground like plates from a Book of Beauty, 
with their silks all puffing and tumbled, and 
Batins gleaming in every fold. Locks blond as 
the ripe wheat* ear, or, shall we say, blue as the 
wing of the jackdaw, falling lustrously spiral 
over swan necks of silvery undulation, and 
shoulders of polished agate— eyes whose lids 
beat like black butterflies against the tinted 
cheeks— lips which open joyously like flowers, 
where the dew lias dropped its pearls : you 
doubtless ar’e unreal; but wo surely prefer 
your mockeries to the fac-simile of daguerreo- 
type.” 

La Patrie thus appreciates Egg’s felicitous 
picture of “ Peter the Great’s first Interview 
with Catherine — 

'‘‘This is one of the most admired pictures in 
the English gallery, not alone on account of the 
brilliant white and green uniforms with which 
the artist has happily costumed his dramatis 
persotice, bub, above all, for the strikingly truth- 
ful expression with which he has succeeded in 
animating them. The Czar Peter, Menzikoff, 
the peasant Catherine, the future Empress, with 
her thick hands of rich blond hair — her profile 
BO pure — her plump beauty of contour — ^her air, 
akeady full of majesty, are before us like a 
group of living individuals.” 

Mr. Solomon's “ Brunetta and Phillis ” is also 
briefly and justly eulogised by La Patrie — 

“There is much piquancy of conception — 
spirit in execution, and agreeable colouring in 
this picture, of which the subject has been taken 
from Addison’s ' Spectator.’ ” 

Mr. Uwins is not quite so fortunate in the 
notices of his “ Vintage in Medoc.” 

In the Pevue des Deux Mondes we find the 
following; “I should not,” says M. Gustave 
Planch^, the critic, “speak of the 'Vintage in 
Medoc,* of Mr. ViDins, were it not that I saw in 
the catalogue that this work belonged to the 
National Gallery of Loudon, and that the author 
is a member of the Boyal Academy. It is a 
canvass full of coquetry and affectation ; wherein 
the people of the country which it pictures 
forth, would have serious difficulty in recog- 
nising a scene, which each successive year 
presents to their sight. The young vintage 
girl, who occupies the centre position, smiles 
to show her teeth after the fashion of a 
frequenter of Almack’s, and has nothing in 
common with the brunettes who carry the 
grapes to the vine-tub. Why should a man 
travel to paint such subjects % It is, of a verity, 
time thrown away. When Mons. Uwins wished 
io^ represent the transmigration to the hills of 
mid-France of the fresh, fair, and smiling 
heroines of the “ Keepsake,” he surely need nob 
have troubled himself to leave his studio ! ” 

Mr. Hurlstone is thus noticed in the Patrie. 

“ One of the best pictures of the English Gal- 
lery, more especially for qualities of oolour, 
which recall those of Reynolds, is ' the Morra,’ 


of Hui'lstone. What the game is, which so 
engages the attention of the two peasant boys, 
seated on the steps of a palace, or some public 
monument, we know not, bub their gestures are 
full of expression, and the artist has dashed in 
with a broad vigorous pencil, their ungirt, 
tattered, and patched garments, and their rudely 
tagged leather leggings. A third little rustic sits 
apart, but near the players, in a natural attitude. 
Masses of fair curly locks, which escape from 
beneath his coarse felt hat, his eyes so blue 
and artless, his cheeks so fresh, his lips all 
smile, his whole air so happily jocund, notwith- 
standing his rags, cannot fail to win the atten- 
tion of the spectator — ^who must he surprised to 
find a canvass so warmly tinted in an English 
exhibition.” 

Mr. Mulreadt, who, upon the whole, may be 
looked upon as first favourite with the French 
press, does nob, however, pass unscathed by 
stricture. In ono instance, indeed, ho is so 
severely dealt with, that the critic, in very truth, 
considerably overleaps the mark, and falls not a 
little ludicrously on tb e other side. An amusing 
contrast will be found in the following notice : — 

The critic of the Moniteur, who, for a delicate 
analytic subtilety, clearness of expression, and a 
fair judicial spirit, takes a foremost place 
amongst the formidable array of French writers 
of this class, thus weighs the merits of Mr. Mul- 
ready : — 

“Mulready enjoys in England a reputation 
with which we have been familiarised by en- 
gravings. To know him, however, it is necessary 
to have seen his original works, which reveal 
rare qualities in both tint and treatment. This 
master — and he deserves tlio title — has seven 
pictures in the Universal Exhibition, which hold 
a place of honour amongst the best of all 
countries. It is remarkable that each of these 
is treated after a different manner— often dis- 
cordant — so that a forewarned attention alone 
could recognise in them the same hand. Many 
artists, too readily content with thoir efforts, 
repeat themselves from the beginning to the 
end of the chapter, Mulready, ever searching 
forward, studies, toils, and expcrimeutalises, not 
impressing his work for ever with the same 
character, as it were with the stamp of a. 
seriviiier. Thus 'The Wolf and the Lamb’ 
has nothing in common with ‘ The Bathers 
‘The Park at BlackheatU* with 'TboWhis- 
tonian Controversy.’ ' The Brother and Sister ’ 
is treated in a different style from that of ' The 
Birth,’ os 'The Cannon’ differs from the 
' Choosing the Wedding Gown ’ and ‘ Train up a 
Child; &c.” 

“ It would be difficult to associate this artist 
with any of the old schools, for the character 
of English painting is modernness. It is obvious 
that, like Wilkie, he has profoundly studied 
Terhurg, h^stcher, Metzn, Mieris, Gerard, Dow, 
Osfcade, Teniers, Brauwer, Bega, Craesbecke, and 
all those charming painters of Flanders and 
Holland, whom the fastidious taste of Louis 
the XlYth repelled. But he has nob copied 
them. He absorbs them, and nourishes his own 
genius with their essence ; bat -without being 
transformed. In all and for all, he remains 
English, intus et in cute** 

With this introduction, the critic takes into 
review the “Wolf and the Lamb,” and after 
having piquantly described its action, thus con- 
cludes : — 

“ This little drama is given wdth the exquisite 
feeling for expression and action, which since 
the time of Hogoi’th seems to 'be 'the apanage of 
English painters. Less preoccupied with the 
ideal antique and severities of style than the 
continental artists, they carry into their 
works a subtlety of analysis, a scrupulousness 
of composition, and an appreciation of physi- 
ognomy altogether their own. This 'Wolf and 
Lamb ’ are two distinct idiosyncracies. Addison 
or La Bruyere would not have painted them 
better — and, in a word, the picture, cased within 
its narrow frame, plays for over a true scene in 
the eternal comedy. 

“ The background accessories are charming ; 
the gate of the enclosure with its No. 3 ; its plate 
of brass with the name engraved thereon ; the 
elder in blossom overhanging the pallisade ; the 
knotted tree trunks; the twisted pillars pro- 


jected upon the door-steps ; the birdcage hanging 
from the old beam of the pent-house ; the brick 
walls and the red-tiled roofs of the distant 
dwellings ; the railings, over which is the figure in 
profile of the two neighbours’ heads as they 
gossip in the shade ; the poplars, half of which 
mingle with [the smoke-tinted wall, and part 
lean in relief against the grey sky ; all this is 
made out in so calm, sober, and distinct a tone, 
and with a pencil so delicate, assured, and 
spirited, that the most celebrated of the Flemish 
masters would willingly give their names to it.” 

The critic nexb tranfers his attention to “ The 
Bathers,” a very lovely masterpiece, whicli has 
nob yet boon seen in the rooms of the Royal 
Academy. It is thus very graphically described 
by the French writer : — 

“ A glass covers the picture of ' The Bathers,’ 
and w’ould cause ono at the first glance to mis- 
take it for a fine crayon drawing, of which it 
haa the delicate velvety aspect. It requires an 
attentive scrutiny to convince ono that it is an 
oil painting. Its appearance is clear, tender, 
and luminous, without glittering. N o deleterious 
agency has drawn -the slightest yellow over its 
roseate, azure, and sunny tints. Wo know 
not by what happy agency the artist lias 
attained a result so precious ; more particularly 
when his task was to represent female nudity 
in all its virginal loveliness. 

“A young maiden, her fingers immersed in the 
golden waves of her hair, as it streams over her 
bosom, like that of the Venus Anadyomone, is 
seated, ono foot crossing the other, on tho bank 
of a streamlet, whose sparkling waters toy 
with its soft sand-banks, girt in with moss- 
crowned rocks. No veil conceals lier fair form, 
from, which tho air, that chartered libertine, 
kisses off' tho lingering pearls of tho bath. " 

“ This is nob the ivoi'y with which Vandorwerf 
carves out his goddesses and nymphs, much less 
is it tho deep amber with which Titian gives tho 
rich bloom to his Venus, his mistress, and 
courtesans, — rather might w'o compare it to the 
blanched silver, with w'hicli Correggio has model- 
led the Torso of Antiope — but better than all 
that, it is tho fairest skin of that swan’s nest wliich 
floats upon the sea ; a skin of that fine stuff 
which alone was worn by mother Eve before 
she sinned. 

“ Nothing is wanting to this delicious figure to 
make it a perfect cJirf d'wim'C, but a little of 
that stylo of which Greece and Italy have 
monopolised the secret.” 

After a further review, and equally warm 
notice of Mr. Mulrcady’s other works, the critic 
thus concludes wfiih a gentle stricture : — 

" ' Tho Park at Blackheath ’ recalls the pro- 
digiously minute landscape of Buttura, w'horo 
even to the farthest distance one might count tho 
leaves of the trees and blades of tho grass. 
Hero the infinite details of duguerreotype are 
transferred to the canvass, and tho artist in Ids 
rich and varied creations should only consider 
this as a tour dc force, uselohs to bo renewed, 
although curious, and requiring for its completion 
talents of tho first order. Let him remember 
that it is not nature as she is, but as she seems 
to bo, that ho is to present to us. That alone is 
Art.’; 

With ponderous pedantry the llevm dcs Deux 
Mondes takes Mr. Mulready in hand and lets 
him down, with amazing coolues'^, to a depth of 
mediocrity, strangely contrasted with the above. 
Look upon this picture and upon that, and 
say, could they havo had tho same origmal. 

The llcvuc thus Guunciatea ; — 

“ Mons. Mulreadg is a painter in fashionable 
favour, and I willingly admit that his works 
possess something of an agreeable quality, de- 
rived from a certain clever tact of composition, 
but the execution of his figures is not sufficioutly 
careful to satisfy a close scrutiny. ' Tho Brother 
and Sister,’ and 'The Wolf and tho Lamb,’ 
leave too much wanting in tho way of precision, 
Tho defect indicated in them is still more strik- 
ing in 'The Bathers.’ The young girl in the 
foreground is drawn in a very defective style, 
Tltb subject was inviting, but has been negli- 
gently treated. Neither the torso nor limbf 
indicate a serious study of nature. It is of tht 
class pretty well, but no more. To do justice tc 
such a subject it would have been necessary t( 
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have studied the model for a considerable time 
before proceeding to copy it. Mons. Mulready has 
not embaraased himself by such discretion. He 
seems to have thought it sufficient to present 
the model form of a young girl to secure the 
general approving eye — he deceived himself. 
To paint the nude, it is necessary to possess a 
deep knowledge of art, and I fancy that Mons. 
Muh-eady has not given a thought to this require- 
ment. He is satisfied with a general selection 
of agreeable tones of colour, and the majority of 
people seems to be equally satisfied. Success 
then sanctions this mode of proceeding ; but 
success obtained with sucli painting may not 
be of long duration. Fashion, which has ex-^ 
tended its protection to the artist, will not be’ 
slow in abandoning him ; and I much doubt that 
he will ever achieve an enduring renown. I 
must say, however, that if Mons, Mulready wont 
the deeper mystery of his art, his general coztp 
clce'il is not untrue. In ^The Wolf and the 
Lamb ’ the expression of the two boys is deli- 
cately given, and the two grave disputants in the 
‘Whistoniau Controvex-sy ’ deserve the same 
commendation. Of all the canvasses sent to us 
by Mons. Muli-eady, I prefer the ‘View on 
Blackheath.’ In this landscape, there is a fresh- 
ness and brilliancy, which bespeak a singular 
aptitude in him for that branch of art. It is a 
charming although nob a finished work. To 
conclude then, Mons. Mukeady is a man of 
talent, whose greatest mishap is to be too self- 
indulgent — to bo too easily satisfied in his efforts. 
I know not who his master may have been, but 
it is not difficult to conclude that ho was not 
sufficiently severe in dii^ecting the studies of his 
pupil.” 

Our readers will readily believe that we pre- 
sent them with this precious morceau of criti- 
cism, merely as a physological curiosity — a 
specimen of pompous absurdity, most amusing 
from its completeness. A more unequivocal 
Malvolio than the writer never surely strutted 
in the realms of review — inasmuch as it is not 
a matter of opinion, but a fact notorious tbrough- 
out the whole circle of British art and amateur- 
ship, that Mx\ Mulready has been the most severe 
of students — a master the most elaborate in 
handling, and slow and scrupulous in the pro- 
duction of his works. The same minute, yet 
vigorous and graceful tones which characterise 
his oil paintings have rendered his crayon draw- 
ings invaluable models. Of these, two have 
happily been secured since the opening of this 
E^ibition, and set np in places of honour in the 
Aquarelle gallery, where, it is not too much to 
affirm, they are unique. We sincerely commend 
these to the microscopic examination and subse- 
quent edification of our very learned friend. 

The Revue des Deux Mondes, in a very different 
vein and ^ with far more discrimination than it 
evinced in the case of Mr, Mulready, thus ex- 
patiates on the merits of Mb. StanfieIiD. 

^‘The landscape and marine pieces of Stan- 
field are deemed highly important in the English 
school, and I believe that the fame which the 
artist has won in his own country will be 
recognised by all other parts of Europe. The 
picture of ‘ French Soldiers fording the Magra,’ 
deserves attention for its substantial excellences. 
Its landscape is firmly and clearly designed — its 
waters are vivid and transparent. The figures 
are not equally successful, but the essentials are 
all admirable. Hone but a man long familiaiised 
with the difficulties of his art could touch such a 
subject with such vigour and brilliancy. The 
piountains are designed by a master-hand. I am 
less pleased with ‘ The Castle of Ischia seen from 
the Mole.’ Hot that I find in it less skill, but it 
seems to me that M. Stanfield when tinting in 
his sky consulted England rather than Italy. 
The like remark may bo made with equal just- 
ness in reference to the waves in the foreground. 
I do not discern here either the sky of Ischia or 
the complexion of the Mediterranean. To enjoy 
freely the beauty of this fine composition we 
must forget its title — on that condition alone 
these praises should await it. ^ * I should 

not have animadverted upon those ton^ of 
coloui’, if the work had not a great value 
in my eyes. When we have before us the 
work of a mastei’-hand, the best method of 
proving the impi’ession it has made on us is 


not to omit any scrutiny of it in detail, but 
in all its parts to subject it to analysis. 
Stanfield holds too high a place in his profession 
to be allowed to pass lightly by. For his 
couutiy and for Europe at large, he is a painter 
enamoured^ of his art, who has travelled with a 
penetrating eye and pencil in hand, ever deli- ' 
cately obedient to his impressions. I feel bound 
then, in every way, to verify the opinion which 
I have expressed in his regard.” 

Mr. Stanfield has been fortunate, for the most 
part, with his French judges ; even La Patrie, 
ill-tempered as it shows itself, for the most I 
part, on this occasion, thus briefly sets its stamp I 
upon his merits. “ if. Stanfield is, at once, a ^ 
painter of marine views, of military scenes, and ' 
landscapes. ‘The French Troops crossing the 
Magra ’ is an excellent picture, as is ‘ The Battle 
of Koveredo’, and ‘ The Castle of Ischia* seen 
from the Mole.’ M. Stanfield has great breadth 
of style, facility of execution, and ^ une furia 
toute franchise” ‘Tilbury Fort,’ against which 
the sea-spray breaks, is a very remarkable work, 
although we prefer. the smaller canvass of ‘ The 
Dutch Lugger carrying away her Sprit.’ The 
swell of th^B wave is well expressed, and the 
tossing of the poor bark at the caprice of the 
angry tempest is a startling fact.” 

Ml’. Dan BY has also won, for the most part, 
the suffi*ages of the Parisian jury. This is not 
at all surprising ; there are few pictures iu our 
collection which command such uniform notice 
of visitors, as his two exquisitely poetical 
creations. La Pairie thus tersely and tmily 
desci'ibes them : — 

“ M. Danby gives us two maiiue subjects, each 
treated in a very different manner. ‘ Calypso 
weeping for the departm'e of Ulyses ’ is one of 
those historic subjects which ai’e created in the 
imagination of the artist, and executed within, 
the four walls of his studio. ‘The Evening 
Gun,’ on the contrary, seems to have been in- 
spired on the return from a sea trip, and painted 
before the shore had been reached. It is im- 
possible better to convey the impression of 
undefined vastness of the sea, on a calm summer 
evening, just when the last I’ays of the sinking 
sun fringe with gold the clouds that gird the 
horizon. A deep shadow akeady wings its way 
over the waters, and a ship, the burst of smoke 
from the porthole of which tells the discharge 
of the evening gun, shoots up into the clear 
sky the regular skeleton of its masts and yai’ds. 
The ship seems to sleep upon the waters, like 
the vague silence brooding over it. ‘ The Evening 
Gun ’ is a picture, the poetry of which is perfect 
from its truth. Wo are not surpiised that it 
should have been considered a oeuvre ! ” 

The Moniteur thus warmly notices the 
same work : “ Mr. Danby’s ‘ Evening Gun ’ is, in 
one word, a chef d" oeuvre. One could scarcely ima- 
gine a picture so poetical. There h io. it a tran- 
quillity, a silence, a vei’y solitude, which leaves a 
deep ' impression. Hever has the solenon 
grandeur of the liquid element been more 
touchingly expressed,” 

In something of a similar vein is the follow- 
ing passage from the Journal des D^hats from 
the pen of Mons. Delecluzf, who, for the 
temper of mind, on an occasion not a little 
trying, and a clear faculty of giving reasons 
for the faith that is in him, may be placed 
amongst the elite of our reviewers. 

“Landscape painting in England, like the 
other departments of Art in that country, is 
a true and finely felt imitation of nature, unless 
when, as in the case of Turner and Max'tin, it 
takes a fantastic ton. It is sustained by a 
considerable number of remarkable works. We 
may notice, for instance, the ‘ Calm Evening ’ 
of M. A. Gilbert, chax’ming from its mellow and 
harmonious tone. It is no more than a gentle 
hill, robed in wood, whose deep green stands 
out from a cloudless sky and water, which reflect 
the sxmset. Every part of this picture, while 
delighting the eye, concurs in imparting a calm 
to the mind of the spectatoi’, 'The Black 
Valley in Ireland,’ by Mr. G. Colomb, also dc- 
seiwea the connoisseur’s notice. Mr. J. J. Cha- 
lon’s illustrations of the divisions of the day are 
also interesting. ‘ The Stormy Lake ’ and ‘ The 
Silver Pool,’ of Mx’. F, R. Lee, are charming 
works, and we cannot too highly praise the glen 


of ‘Ffos Foddyu,’ delicately painted by Mx', 
Hulme, ' The Welsh Glen ’ of Mr. Ci’eswick, 
‘ The Mountain Road,’ also in Wales, by Mr. 
Linnell. The ‘Brecknock Beacons,’ still in the 
same] fine county of Wales, by Mr. J. Tennant, 
and ^ The Poet’s Study,’ by Mr. Redgrave. These 
ai’e the principal landscapes in the Exhibition, 
from which the most just and advantageous im- 
pression may be derived of the manner in which 
that branch of Art is at present cultivated in 
England.” 

Speaking of Mr. Redgrave’s “ Study of the 
Poets,” a pxire woodland scene, the critic thus 
remarks : — “ Hothiug is mox’e difficult to repre- 
sent on canvass than the effect of light playing 
on all sides, amongst the branches of trees, wiiich 
are not sufficiently leaf-cx’owned above to throw 
those masses of shadow, by means of which full 
value is given to the couti’asted lights, Mr. 
Redgi’ave’s tr-ial, then, was at once to conjoin a 
sparkle of scintillations with simple bi’oadth of 
effect. That skilful artist has successfully i‘e- 
Bolved this sevex’e problem without any partial 
sacrifice of his subject, wliich is throughout 
equally well studied and carefully finished. In 
works of this kind, the method of the English 
painters of our day may be compared to those 
of Paul Potter and Carl Dujardiu, whose can- 
vj^ses may be examined closely, or distantly, 
without any detriment either to minuteness of 
detail or genex’al simplicity of effect. The valu- 
able quality, so striking in Mr. Redgrave’s ‘Study 
of the Poets,’ is to be found equally in the 
landscapes alluded to of Messra. Creswick, Lin- 
nel, Lee, Hulme, and Tennant, and may be said 
now to be the distinction of the British school. 

“In conclusion, while I do not absolutely 
hold up the Englisli landscape paintex’s as models 
to he followed in all points, I think I give a 
salutary advice to the artists of all countries in 
this branch of the profGS.sion, wheix I urge them 
to decide in their own minds whether the more 
perfect masters amongst the English have not 
attained the double success of gratifying the 
eye, both near and at a distance, by the combi- 
nation of delicate detail with a simple thought 
of general effect.” 

With this tribute to the English school of 
landscape painters, we may satisfactorily con- 
clude our extracts for this month. When com- 
bined with an admission on the part of another 
of the Parisian, critics, that the landscape school 
of France was regenex’ated from an utterly 
dry and artificial method into something of 
an appreciation of Haturo by the influence hap- 
pily felt at an earlier period than the present of 
our British school, we may have the satisfaction 
of feeling that an unequivocally substantial set- 
off is yielded to xis for many a supei'ficial sneer, 
and more solemn deposit of criticism, in depre- 
ciation of the merits of that ’strange abnormal 
school which has spontaneously emerged into 
existence, and gx’own into rude strength, on the 
western side of the Straits of Dover. 


OBITUARY. 


MR, JAMES CARTER. 

The readers of the jXrt- Journal dxxxing the lust 
few years must he acquainted with the name of 
this engraver : we sincerely regret to announce his 
rather sudden death, at the end of August. 

He was born in the parish of Shoreditch, in 179S, 
and evidencing a taste for Art, was articled to tin* 
late Mr. Tyrrel, an arcMtocturiil engraver : Avhile 
yet quite a youth, ho gained the silver medal of 
the Society of iirt.s, for a drawing, we believe ; the 
prize was presented to him by the hand of tho lati^ 
llulte of Sussex. After he had served his time to 
Mx*. Tyrrel, he abandoned the style of engi*aving ho 
had learned in tho studio of Ixis master, find adopted 
landsoapo and figmes, in -which lie made great pro- 
ficiency, but without any instruction than that he 
had already received, so that ho might almost be 
called solf-tanght. In 1840 ho ossayed to publish 
a work on “Windsor Castle,” hnt failed iu his 
attempt from want of the necessary support. 
He was mueh mtereated in antiquarian matters ; 
and keqiiently amused liimBclf, by way of relaxa- 
tion from the laboUx’s of his graving tools, in wi'iting 
poetical effusions, but none of them over found tlieu’ 
way into type. 
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meu tlic “ AiinuaJs AVCre 
Carter liad liis share of the \v^ork they bought to 
the eiiffi'aver: o^viiig’ to his residciice with Mi. 
Tn’rel, he succeeded admirahly m his plates after 
the drawings of S. Prout; ho also engraved many 
subjects from other painters. On our undertaking 
tlie “Vernon Oallcry” scrio.s of pictures, Ave in - 
ti-ustedHr. Carter with the charming Avoidt of P 
GoodaU, A.R.A., ‘‘The Village Festival, winch 
he engraved so much to our satisfaction, and also 
to that of Mr. F. M. "Wara, B.A.,>hat the late 
expressed a strong desire that his South boa 
Bubble ” should be placed in the same hands : tJic 
result justified tho expectations that had been 
formed of tho engraver. Other subjects he _ en- 
graved from the ‘ ‘ Vernon Gralleiw,’ are Hachian s 
Villa,” after E. Wson, and tho “ Angler s Eook, 
after P. Nasmyth. . 

At the commencement of the series of eugraviiigs 
from the Eoyal Galleries wo were anxinna to secure 
the sernces of Mr. Carter, but Mr. E. M. Ward 
had for a time forestalled us by engaging lam, or 
rather the publisher of the proposed ivorlc did so at 
the request of the painter, to engiuve on a largo 
scale Ms picture of “ Benjamin West’s Fust Essay 
in Art.” This plate occupied Mr, Carter a eon- 
siderable time, and was finished only a very 
short period before the death of the engraver it 
cost him, we know, much anxiety, from a desire to 
execute a work which, inasmuch as it Avas the most ; 
important he had unaertaken, should also be his 
best; this soEcitude, it is ^ more than ' probable, 
bron.o’ht on an attack of the disorder — determination 
of blood to the head— to Avhich he was continually 
predisposed, that teiminated his life. 

Among his other ongramngs, executed at various 
periods, ai'6“ Wells Cathedral,” “ Santa Paiilo ’ 
and the “ Triumphal Arch” in Paris. Mr. V eale, 
the architectural publisher, employed him on seve- 
ral works— Stuart’s “Antiquities of Athens, 
Chambers’s “ CiAul Architecture,” and “Vitru- 
vius,” edited by Gwilt. One of Ins more recent 
engravings is “The Temple of Jupiter at ^gnia, 
for a Avork by Mr. Cockerell Jd. A., to be published 
at tho close of the 3 ^ear. He also made, mr Mr. 
Wealo, a di-awing, and engraved it, of “Oliver 
Cromwell in Conference^ with Milton ; ’’ designed 
and engraved a frontispiece for a work, issued by 
the same publisher, entitled “ Charles Martel and 
the Moslems;” cngiuved a portrait, folio-sme, of 
Sir I. Brunei, C.E.; made a sketch, and engraved 
it, of the New Palace of Westminster, as it stood 
three years ago . Mr. Ackermann recently employed 
hii-n to ongraAm throe small plates for the Q,tieen. 

In character Mr. Garter Avas frank, cheerful, 
kind-hearted, and thoroughly conscientious, ahvays 
ready to sympathise with, and aid, so far as hm 
limited means allowed, those in distress. _ His 
Avidow has to mourn tho loss of an aftectionato 
husband, 'and his cMhhen a parent indulgent almost 
to a fault. Of nine childi'eu Avho siiiwive him, six, 
Avith their mother, are, Ave are cencomed to saj’’, 
left enthely destitute; his lai'ge family, and the 
comparatively unremunerating condition of line- 
engraving far many years past, entirely prevented 
him malmig any provision for them. Among our 
readers we believe are very many who may he 
disposed to aid the -widow and the fatherless : avo 
need only say to such that here is a case avcU 
deserAung of their notice and their beuevolonco. 


THE DAY-DREAM. 
engbavjsd by r. artlett, from the statue by 

P. MAC DOWELL, R.A. 


MR. MATTHEW WOOD. 


This gentleman, vrliose death was announced in 
the daily papers at the hegimiiug of Septemher, 
Avill be regretted by an extensive circle of artistic 
friends, to whom he had endeared himself hy his 
great amiability. He was found dead in bed at 
his residence in St. John’s Wood Eoad — under 
circuni.stancea it is said indicative of having taken 
poison. Mr. Wood held an appointment in the 
Post Office, the discharge of the duties of which 
occupied, from a veiy early houi- in tho moraing, 
(before daylight in. Avinter) so much of his day 
that -we nave only been surprised he found 
time at all for painting. He was long a member of 
the Clipston Street Society (now removed to 
, Langham Place), to their connection Ari.th Avhich so 
many living painters are indebted for the host part 
of their artiatic education. The engravings of 
Eembrandt’s Sepulchre,” ^ Teniers’s “Village 
Fete,” and Wouvenuan’s “Pistol Shot,” from her 
Majesty’s coUcotion, to ho published in the Art- 
Journal^ Avere executed from copies made for us hy 
!Mr. Wood. His last exhibited Avork was we believe 
a contribution to the exhibition of the Eoyal 
Academy, entitled “ Curiosity.” Tho motive as- 
signed for the act of self-destruetion is tho non- 
confirmation of his appoininnent to an advanced 
step in the Post Office, the duties of which he ful- 
filled dming, we believe, six months. 


In the article which appeared in our last num- 
ber on The Sculpture at the Beaux Arts,” the 
writer asserts that— “ The French, as a school, 
appear to rely in male works most on martial 
and vigorous display of muscle and attitude ; 
and in their female works on corporeal beauty 
of limb ; Avhile simple, powerful repose, is more 
the character of English. ^ male statues, and 
delicacy and purity of sentiment of the English 
female ones. It was a saying of Chantrey, 
*that the English did not comprehend Avell 
corporeal beauty, but that it was through the 
afeciions that the public were to be reached ; 
and PS regards the latter observation, no change 
can bo desired,” ^ 

Wo reprint this passage because it embodies 
our views of the general character of British 
sculpture ; a character Avhich is ^ in harmony 
with our national tastes and feelings, and the 
absence of which Avould deprive sculpture of all 
the interest felt for it in England, if it did not, 
indeed, render the art intolerable. Chantrey was 
right in his opinion ; we Euglish are not a people 
to be captivated with the anatomical expression 
of a “ wrestler/’ or a “ gladiator,” Avith the limbs 
and thews of a Hercules, or tho masculine 
proportions of an Amazon ; none can accuse us 
of being a sentimental nation, and yet tbin^ 
only “-which ai’e lovely, and of good report ” in 
Art, find favour in the sight of the public. But 
it does not follow that the English sculptor has 
nothing to learn from the foreigner ; there is a 
danger that in his aim at personal beauty 
and virtuous expression, his work may ex- 
Mbit insipidity, timidity, or affectation ; a 
study therefore of what is free from^ such 
deteriorating qualities, would be manifestly 
advantageous; and though Ave are far from 
advocating tho indiscriminate study of tho 
“martial and vigorous displays of muscle and 
attitude,” and the “ corporeal beauty of limb,” 
which are developed in the productions of 
continental schools, we have an idea that 
English sculpture— of the masculine gendor 
especially — would gain rather than lose by the 
iocorporation of some of that livhiff energy and 
power we find elsewhere, with the intellectuality 
that graces our own. 

The infiuence of Canova’s works upon modern 
sculpture, and especially on that of our own 
school, is undeniable ; he carried Art back to a 
point approximating to the grace and beauty of 
the Greeks, rescuing it from the excessive styles 
Avhich Michael Angelo adopted, and which had 
been banded down to us by every succeeding 
generation of sculptors, till the time of Canova. 
Knight, in-jhis “Analytical Inquiry,” says,— 
“Both Michael Angelo and Bernini were en- 
thusiastic in their admiration, or at l^asfc in 
their applauses, of the Grecian style of sculp- 
ture ; but, nevertbeless, Michael Angelo and 
Bernini were, in opposite ways, the great 
corrupters of this p-ure style ; the one having 
expanded it into the monstrous and extrava- 
gant, and the other sunk it into effeminacy 
and affectation. * * * The judgment of 

each was true, while the feelings were false.” 

The statue of “The Day-dream” was exhi- 
bited at tbe Royal Academy in 1853 : whether 
the lines appended to the title in the Catalogue 
suggested the work, or were introduced to 
explain tho sentiment which the sculptor 
intended the figure should convoy, is of little 
importance, farther than they afford us an 
insight of his meaning 
“ A sudden thought— all sweefcaeas in it.s depths, 

And yot perplexed by some vague doubt that came 
Like to a shadow playing in tho sun— 

Entranced her as sho stood with poised foot 
And doAvn-ward eyes : a dream of past and future, 
Witb music in it from afar, now low 


ART IN CONTINENTAL STATES. 

Paris. — The very groat indifference manifested 
by the French for tho Great Exhibition of the 
Champs Elyseosis fin extraordinary fact ; the accounts 
of tho tickets taken by the “pleasure trains” arc 
Avoful, the continued fall of tho shares from 150 f. or 
160 f. to 90 f. is a proof of the total failure of the 
enterprise hi a financial point of view. The exhi- 
bition is certainly a magnificent spectacle at 
present, but the French people Avill not pay to seo 
sights. . The time (h-aws near Avhen it will be an 


event of yesterday, and yot a comparatively total 
indift'erence is slioAvn by the paying public; the 
tradesmen are also heartily tired of great oxliioi- 
' tions, as occasioning them nothing but trouble, loss 
of tinio, and expense,- — they sell little or nothing; 
the visit of our Royal family , gave a transitory 
impulse, now all is dull and Hat. Tlio principal 
feature in this enterprise has been the English 
exhibition of Fine Arts, avMcIi has opened th(3 eyes 
of the French artists and public, and will, I nave no 
doubt, be a useful lesson, although tho discussions 
as to the merit of the English school are various. 
It can truly bo affirmed by persons acquainted AVith 
tbe signatm’cs of tho A’^arious periodical writers, that 
they who are artists and compctcM judges oi 
Art arc all liighly pleased and gratified at so^ in- 
tellectual an exliibitiou. , Several new painting.s 
and statues have been added to the oxlubition oi 
Fine ia-ts, and a second supplementary catalogue 
has been published.— The new buildings in tlw 
Carrousel continue to^bo adorned with statiics, wlucJi 
liaA'o a most imposing efiect. — Dovenu loreign 
commissaircs have reported the detenmiiatioii ol 
Au.slria to get up a Universal Exhibition at Vienna, 
in 1859 — The Belgian school has mot Avitli good 
.success at Baris: most of its best naiiif mgs hayo 
been purchased. — The fat^ade of the Louvre, in 
front of the Place Napoleon, hus^eou completed 
by ten groups of children, symbolical oi tiie pine 
— The Academy of .Scionee.s, on a request made 
by the Minister of Slate as to the exact mixture of 
nictals used for bronze by the ci-lebruted brothers 
Kelici*, found ers of Louis NlV.,^huvc scut in the 
following: — Copper 91 — dO, zhico.o.i, tin 1.70, lead 
I 75 —M order tnat all govenuuemt Avorks may lu 
future be executed in tho sumo proportnuis.— At 
the sale of tho Baron do Comame’s collection, two 
paintinga by Boucher — ‘‘ Sunrise,’ and Sunset, ^ 
— have l>een purchased hy tho Marquis ox II eritord 
for 20,200f. ; and two statuettes in 
“Bacchantes,” attributed to Clodion,— for 
The taste for statuettes from the aiitn]uc seems to 
bo reviving ; in a late .sfde, two--the Anollo 
Belvedere,” and “Venus do Modiius, been 

bought by M. Lacozc ; two oaier.s-“ Nymplia 
Bathing,” and “ Innocence Playing with Love, — 
brought 2260f.— Death has taken from us, at the 
commeneement of her career, a young lady sciilptor 

n j. -sr...! n-n inUt* WHO Of 


rrxou xixutiiu ha iu iiuui iulia, xuw 

And pensive, now with songs and cymbals gay ! 

What was that thought? ” 

This statue is the work of a mind thoroughly 
imbued with the graces of Greek sculpture ; it 
shows the refined beauty Avbich is ascribed 
to our female heads, while the body and limbs 
are exquisitely modelled; tbe feeling and the 
execution are alike worthy of all praise. 


— iiie position of the painting ^ 

has been (as usual once during the sensop) cliungcti, 
so that a painting may be viewed in ddterc-nt 
lights.— 1\L J. B. A. Vinchon, Instoncid ptuut^a*, 
died at Fans, on the 16th August, in his sixty-iimtli 
year. lie Avas author of many excellent pamtings, 
and nobly sustained liistorical art ; he avus ol the 
David period. 

Berlin.— In tho royal establishment for glass- 
painting is exhibited the lower half of one of the 
two AvindoAvs Avhich the King is about to present to 
the clmrch of St. Mary at Stralsund. /J ho lieiglit 
of tho window Avill bo eighty-fi ve feet, after a design 
by Glinsld. The finished portion measures sovou- 
teeii feet high and is equally broad, presenting a 
oompositxoii in Avhich appear tho four Lvangeiists. 
The upper part of the de.sign will contain the 
prophets Isaiah and Jeremiah, the AYchuiigols, tiio 
Trinity, Avitli a symbol of the heavenly J erusalem 
and above all is the star which conducted the way- 
farers from the East. — Rauch has eomiiloteil tlie 
elav modc‘1 for the bust of tbe hitc^ c.olcbyated 
engineer Borsig, and by the advice of his pliysu-iaii 
proceeds to Kansbad, — On the 25th of beptenibor 
the Avcll knoAvn collection of Professor Scluosingm* 
Avas brought to the hammer. This colleetioii avus 
in course of formation by its late poascssor during a 
period of forty years, and contained many curious 
and A'aluable examples of the old masters. Kaul- 
bach’s works in the New Museum are in course ol 
preparation for publication in the form of ongra- 
-vings ; Duncker is tho publisher — ^for Avhom a 
beautiful draAving of the “Battle of 
hns^heen made by Sti'abhiil)er, so 
looks like a finely executed lithograph ate the 
celebrated Avork in tho Raczynski collection, oven 
Avith the imitation of the broAvn colour. ^ , 

Brunswick. — ^The sculptor Rietsehel of piesueu 
has boon commissioned to commemorate the 2otu 
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year of tlie reign of the Duke of Bruns-\vick by a 
sculptm*al -work in bronze. The design is a 
quadrig^ which must be completed by the end of 
1858. The terms of the contract limit the expense 
to 20,000 thalers, 9000 for the work and 11,000 
as honorarium. The horses are to be represented 
as walking, not mancing. The work will be cast at 
Brunsmck by Kowald, wbo cast the statue of 
Lessing. 

GrOTHA. — The number of pictiues exhibited this 
season is five hundi-ed and forty, but there is a great 
deficiency of historical subjects ; there are however 
by Ewald, “Elizabeth delivering to Davison the 
waiTant for the Execution of Mary Stuart,’* and 
by Y. Oers “ The Enmress Maida I'heresa praying 
at the Tomb of the Emperor Erancis the Fii-st.” 
In historical geni-e there are two works of merit. 
“ The Death of the poet Pietro Aintino,” by Feuer- 
bach, and “ 'W'allenstein’s Camp,” by Geyer, of 
Augsburg. The class of genre is enriched by 
Hubner’ s “ Betmii finni the Fail- ; ” by L’ Allemand, 
of Vienna, “Austrian Uhlans Attacking a Piedmon- 
tese Village ; ” Bishof of Munich, “ A Chess Party; ” 
by Block, of Diisseldorf, “Defence of a Block 
Souse,” and others by Brucke, of Berlin; Diez, 
of Mein ingen, &c. &e. 


PHOTOGRAPHS 
FROM SEBASTOPOL, 

One of the most interesting series of photo- 
graphs that has ever been executed, the property 
of Mr, Agnew, of Manchester, is now on exhibi- 
tion in the room of the Old Water Colour 
Society, in Pall Mall, East, They are three 
hundred and sixty in number, the result of a 
visit by Mr. Fenton to the Crimea, commissioned 
by Mr. Agnew, and accompanied by three atten- 
dants and a photographic van. The enterprise 
is most spirited, and has cost Mr. Agnew some 
thousands of pounds, but it cannot be doubted 
but that it will yield a golden harvest. We 
were much surprised to find a collection em- 
bracing subjects to which the artist could not 
have had access without influential introductions 
— ^but so it was — the artist was, we believe, 
recommended by H.R.H. Prince Albert to the 
notice of ofificers high in command, insomuch 
as to facilitate his entree to scenes and circles 
which might have been considered especially 
exclusive. He was provided with letters of in- 
troduction whereby he was enabled to enrich 
his portfolio with subjects and portraits of the 
highest interest. Those who understand the 
difiSculties and niceties of open air photogmphic 
practice will inquire how Mr. Fenton’s apparatus, 
dark room, &c., were moved from place to place. 
All this was contained in a “ photographic van,” 
built for the purpose and intended to be drawn 
by three horses purchased at Gibraltar ; but as 
soon as the vehicle was landed at Balaldava, in 
February last, instead of this being found an 
adequate team, it was found necessary to solicit 
in addition the aid of four or six artillery horses, 
which were kindly lent for the purpose of 
moving the van out of an otherwise impracticable 
slough. One of the most interesting results of 
this very arduous and really perilous enterprise 
is a series of views of the whole of the southern 
environs of Sebastopol, the cen bre of this tre- 
mendous sanguinary struggle. Every knoll and 
every hollow has its episode, and all are cele- 
brated here ; and these particular views of which 
we speak have been taken continuously, so that 
when joined they form a perfect panorama of 
the site of the encampment, and the scene of a 
struggle unexampled in the history of the battle- 
field. Many of these admirable photographs 
were executed under a fire from the Russian bat- 
teries, and we are told that upon some occasions 
the travelling laboratory was an especial mark for 
practice from the fortifications, as it resembled 
a vast ammunition waggon, laden, it might be 
supposed, with some new diabolical projectile, 
to be launched on wings of fire against the de- 
voted city. One of the subjects, specially show- 
ing the kind of patronage under which Mr. 
Fenton worked, is the council of war ^hich 
was held immediately before the capture of the 
Mamelon. The council is limited to a triad of 
celebrities, Lord Raglan, General, now Marshal 
“Pelissier, and Omer Pacha, and the hour at 


which the consultation was held — four o’clock 
in the morning; Lord Raglan is seated on the 
left, Omer Pacha in the centre, and Marshal 
Pelissier on the right. The table is covered 
with a railway rug ; Lord Raglan appears in 
loose mufti, wearing a kind of wide-awake; 
Pelissier, somewhat ^embonpoint, never lays 
aside his pantalon garance and uniform coat ; 
Omer Pacha is also Mways in uniform. At this 
momentous deliberation no one else assists ; 
it must, therefore, have been through some 
powerful interest that the artist was permitted 
to be present on such an occ.asion. Among the 
portraits there are those of many of the officers 
of rank and distinction, as Lord Raglan ; Sir 
George Brown ; Marshal Pelissier ; a charming 
group of General Bosquet and his staff — the 
general is speaking and pointing to something 
which occupies his attention; General Penne- 
father; General Estcourt ; General Codrington; 
and a very remarkable group of portraits — those 
of some of the chaplains of our army. One, we 
believe Mr. Wright, appears in a hat of very 
questionable shape, as forming an item of the 
clerical equipment ; it is the petasos-like head- 
gear called a “wide-awake.” Wo contemplate this 
equipment with strange and mixed feelings ; for 
these gentlemen there is no military honour-^ 
although their hands, like those of Achilles, 
have gone through the greater share of “the 
rushing war,” they cannot even prefix them- 
selves the Gallant Reverend. The sectional 
views taken in Balaklava convey an impressive 
idea of the dire confusion of shot, shell, guns, 
tumbrils, and all kinds of material, that has 
prevailed on the quays of that place ; and, in 
some of these views, so tinoly are the textures 
realised, and so well do the objects compose, 
that many of them would point extremely well. 
A famous locale is Oathcart’s Hill, the habitual 
resort of spectators when anything is going on. 
It is here brought home to us ; and near it is 
a spot of melancholy interest in the cemetery, 
80 faithfully detailed, that we stop to read the 
brief tribute paid to the memory of the brave. 
Portions of the inscriptions on the unpretending 
monuments of Colonel Seymour of the Guards, 
and Brigadier-General Goldie, are sufficiently 
legible. It was thought that the condition of 
the horses in the Crimea dm-ing the winter was 
somewhat exaggerated, but we cannot doubt 
the evidence of the lens ; we find Lord George 
Paget mounted on the remains of an animal, a 
misshapen phantom, which his lordship may 
have mounted for a bet, but certainly wotdd not 
venture to ride him five paces, Again, wc 
have the winner of the Crimean cup, the High- 
flyer, the Doctor Syntax of the Crimean Spring 
Meetings — ^ignoble to look at, but said to be one 
of the best that ever went before a toil. There 
are none of the refinements of painting here ; 
there is nothing of the beautiful, i^ut the beau- 
tiful of reality. Among the couti’ibutions from 
the French camp, we have groups of Zouaves 
in their costume, picturesque all but their 
useless nether clothing, which has always the 
appearance of falling fi'om their persons. It is 
unseemly, and very much in the way. The 
French have ridiculed it in the Dutch ; why do 
they adopt it from, the Turks A cantanUrc — 
priestess of the petit veire, seems to have got 
herself up for photography ; she is smart, clean, 
and ir^ coquette. An interesting Turkish group 
is composed of Ismail Pacha, with officers of his 
staff ; the pacha is very characteristically seated 
on a broken gabion. Another remarkable group 
is that of Colonel Brownrigg, accompanied by two 
Russian or Tartar boys, who strayed out of 
Sebastopol to the English lines, where they 
were taken, and attached themselves so much 
to the Colonel as to follow him every- 
where with the fidelity of spaniels. Another 
of the most successful portraits is that of Mr. 
Russell, the correspondent of the Times, Mufti 
seems to be the resource of our officers when 
not on duty ; we see a group of officers of the 
Guards regaling themselves with beer before 
their tent. A company of railway officials are 
distinguished by unique turban head-dresses, 
that were supplied to them from Constantinople ; 
and, in contrast to these, is presented a group 
of Tartar labourers. “ The Valley of the 
Shadow of Death ” is a most exquisite photo- 


graph; the ground is covered with Russian 
shot and fragments of shell, giving some idea of 
the tons of iron that have been projected from 
the walls of Sebastopol We are placed occa- 
sionally within some of our batteries, especially 
those of the mortal’s, and are introduced to 
those that worked them. This series of photo- 
graphs, on the whole, constitutes much the most 
interesting and valuable memorial of the siege 
that cotdd be given. Mr, Agnew has submitted 
the pictures to the Emperor of the French, who 
has expressed the greatest admiration of them. 
Ro verbal description can place tefore us with 
such palpable reality the persons who have 
figured in this memorable siege, or the localities 
which constitute the wide-spread theatre of 
operations. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

To the JSditoy of The Aht-Jouhnae.” 
NATURE’S DISLIKE TO CONTRAST IN COLOUR. 

On the recent publication of a work of mine I 
have often been asked, mtli respect to the taste of 
the binding, on what pruiciple I chose a warm, 
light, golden brown for the cover of the volume, 
when the edges were a bright red inclining to 
orange, and the lettering gilded. The mere bind- 
ing of an unpretending publication is of very little 
consequcnco to any one, but to answer these objec- 
tions I have been considering how Nature would 
have done it, and so the question enlarged itself till 
it involved in doubt some high-soimding theories 
of colour. 

I had not allowed myself any real contrast, but 
only variety. Red and green are not variety, but 
contrast. Variations in music always have a com- 
mon theme, and I believe that there is no principle 
in Nature’s artistic character more easily reached 
and fixed than this, that it is only rarefy, and in 
the smallest possible quantities, that she allows 
herself any violence of contrast, whilst her inces- 
sant endoavonr is after variety. If a human_ face 
is remai’kable for the excessi '\’‘0 fairness and delicacy 
of its colour, the hail* is sure to be light ; it is often 
in such cases so pale that the eyelash and eyebrow 
are scarcely visible at a little distance, nor even 
the moustache in the male, though full and vigorous. 
The ruddy, sanguine temperament has light, sandy 
hah, but the darlc negro has coal-black wool. If 
Nature liked contrast sho would give the fair girl 
black tresses, and the negro a wig as white as the 
best haii’-powder could make it. The argument 
from the hair need not be pursued farther : the 
pale sldn of the student may contrast very well 
ivith his black locks, but this is disease. 

■When the hair is light, so are the eyes, and pure 
blue is very rare in them, becaiiso there is not much 
blue visible even in the most transparent skins, and 
so the contrast would bo too strong. Grey is most 
common, being neutral, and therefore unobtrusive, 
and when the hair is auburn or brown, hazel often 
occurs in the eye. I have never found black eyes 
imder pale eyebrows. 

In landscape, Nature still avoids glaring contrasts. 
Thei'o i.s never any contrast between the sun and 
the sky nearest him. No one ever saw a rod sun 
sotting in a sky of pure nltraumrine : when he is 
red, so are the courtier clouds; when he is while 
and powerful, the clouds dazzle you with whiteness. 

If you could only get a blue sea under a burning 
sunset, there Avould bo a capital milliner’s contrast, 
but Nature spoils it all by reflection. 

Whoa Alfred Tennyson wi’oto beautifully and 
well, he gave us this hit of true colour, — 

“ Some bine peaks in the distance rose. 

And white against the cold white dey 
Shone out their crowning snows.” 

There is no contrast here : a vulgar -widter would 
have wanted a black thundercloud in the sky for 
“ contrast.” 

lAvas once maldng a sketch of the Terrace at 
Haddon, and there, overheard this soliloquy of an 
unhappy Scotch artist near me, — “ Well, this is the 
most horrid thing to do ; the colours are all alike, 
and it won’t look to my satisfaction at all; the 
whole thing’s green.” The fact was, Nature had 
been particularly busy there for the last hundred 
years to produce the very result so severely depre- 
cated by her pupU. She had tinted every stone, 
and even the trunks of the old yews, Avith the most 
delicate green mosses, full of endless variety, far 
too infinite for eye or hand to follow, but had 
thereby spoiled the desirable contrast of Avliito 
stone and dark boughs. The painter gave up the 
attempt in despair, and I did not persuade him to 
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tli6 contrriry j for even if lio liad rciidcrGcl Gvory 
tint witTi miraculona fidelity, sucli labours are never 
adequately rewarded in the pecuniary eeusc. 

Having show that in large (luaiitities Nature 
avoids contrast, I can well afibrd to concede that in 
flowers and the plumage of hhds, where dazzUnrj 
hrilliancy is an object, oh account of the scantiness 
of material, she often resorts to it. I have observed, 
also, as an exception wliich proves the rule, an 
instance of contrast o]i a larger scale on the T^veed, 
near Dryburgh, where the sandstone being red was 
in violent opposition to the gi’cen foliage ; but the 
eflbct was so strange and unusual, that it came like 
a crash of discord in a symphony of Uccthovcu. 

In dress, contrast is resorted to for economy, 
which is a good reason enough, only let it be granted 
fairly. Tno dull red of n private soldier’s coat 
looks brighter wntli green facings, but Nature 
colom-ed his body with quieter tones. The ancient 
Britons corrected this fault of hers by painting 
themselves blue, but I have always thought they 
betrayed a little had taste in this. 

Philip Giluert Hamertoh, 

IS 55. 

PICTURES IN CHURCHES. 

Sir, — Y our correspondent, “A Church Conser- 
vative,” will probably be glad to hear that the 
altar-piece by lolFeries is now in the vestry of All- 
Saints Church, Maidstone. I believe the removal 
of the picture in miestion from its position over the 
altar became absolutely necessary when the church 
was altered a few ycars^ since. A largo wooden 
erection foriiiorly stood in front of the fine efist 
window of the church, and Jefferies’ picture filled 
the ccnti’o panel. The picture may have ^ been 
painted for, and was well adapted to. its original 
position, but it would be greatly misplaced if now 
fixed over the altar ; and I think your coiTCspondent 
w^oiild be of the same opinion if he were to compare 
the size of the picture with the space available 
mxdeT the window. Amateur. 

CuEETHAM Hill, Manoiiesteu. 

♦ 

MINTOB TOPICS OP THE MONTH. 


The Queen's recent Visit to Paris. — Our 
contemporary, the Hmxit de& Beaux Arts, gives 
the following chit-chat in its pages. An in- 
cident, which caused no slight excitement 
amongst the exhibitors in the transept of the 
Palais de V Industrie, occurred on the evening 
of her Majesty’s recent arrival in Paris. Six 
o’clock was just on the stroke, all exhibited 
objects were being covered and closed up 
for the night, when a court equipage, having 
come rapidly along from the direction of St. 
Cloud, drew up" at one of the entrances of the 
building. A lady of the Empress’s suite, 
and an ofilcial dignitary of the palace, rapidly 
sprung from the vehicle, and as rapidly hurried 
on to the stall of the celebrated goldsmith, 
Proment-Meurice. This precious depositary 
was then only guarded by a relative of the 
great artist (as he may he justly designated) a 
young delicate lady, who, in the absence of 
her husband and another member of the family, 
was alone engaged in consigning to their 
strong boxes these invaluable works which her 
uncle had left to the admiration of his contem- 
poraries, when, some six months since, he was 
carried off by a brain fever of thirtyp^six hours’ 
duration. The fair and noble visitant announced 
herself as the envoy of the Empress, sent to have 
consigned to her, and without demur, different 
chef-d'ceuvres, which her Majesty had, in her 
visits to the exhibition, especially noticed, and 
with which she had determined to enrich and 
embellish the toilette appareil of the Queen of 
England. Amongst these were two silver chan- 
deliers, exquisitely chased and encrusted— the 
price, 2000 francs; two agate cups, mounted in 
silver, 900 francs ; a cabinet, enamelled in the 
style of the thirteenth century, worth 1600 francs, 
and three other smaller coffers, less precious. 
To so unexpected a demand, the fair guardian 
of the works of Proment-Meurice was wholly at 
a loss for a reply ; while, on the other hand, 
the usual attendants of the place, when brusquely 
summoned to bear tbe articles in question to 
the imperial caraage, having the fear of broken 
i^es before their eyes, showed themselves but 
httle inclined to obey. In this dilemma, recourse 
was had to certain members of the managing com- 


mittee, who still happened to be in the building. 
Then the court official, who accompanied the 
lady-in-waiting, peremptorily insisted tliat the 
precious commodities should he at once and 
without further delay carried off, the lady affirm- 
ing, in addition, that her august mistress had 
enjoined her not to return to St. Cloud — nay, 
not again to show herself in the presence, except 
in possession of the chandeliers, the cabinet, and 
the cups so much desired. This put an end to 
all demur, the acting commissioners withdi'ew 
their veto, the marvels of the French Cellini 
were borne off swift as the wind to St. Cloud, 
appeasing the hospitable impatience of the 
Empress, charming, that same evening, the eye 
of the British sovereign, and commencing, it 
may be, a perpetual alienation from the splendid 
stock of Fromeut-Menrice. The second day 
after cher Majesty’s arrival in Paris, Monday, 
August 20th, and at 11 o’clock in the forenoon, 
her Majesty, in company with the Emperor, 
visited the “ Exposition dcs Beaux Arts,” in the 
Avenue Montaigne. A canopy of crimson 
velvet, fringed with gold, and on which the 
monograms of their Majesties had been inter- 
twined, had been abruptly msecl for the occa- 
sion. The public were admitted, but in order 
to obviate any confusion, only to the number 
of 6000. The Emperor and the Queen were 
received by the Prince Napoleon, the members 
of the Imperial Commission, and many of the 
persons wffio had assembled in the first transept. | 
His royal highness did the honours on the oc- 
casion. Her Majesty stopped before many of 
the French canvasses, and frequently expressed 
hor admiration of them. It was strikingly in- 
teresting to find by ber Majesty's presence that 
a sorb of reality was imparted to the historic 
pictures in the collection. The first was The 
Coronation of her Majesty,” by Leslie, in which 
the aspect of the young queen kneeling before 
the Archbishop of Canterbury is of angelic 
purity. The second represents the Ceremony 
of the Queen’s Marriage,” by Sir G. H. Hay ter. 
All the figm'es here grouped round the royal 
couple are portraits of historic personages, of 
whom some are still of hor Majesty’s council. 
On the 23rd, her Majesty and Prince Albert, in 
company with the Emperor, explored, under 
the guidance of Mons. Nieuwerkerke, the 
Museum of the Louvre. In the grand Tribune 
saloon her Majesty stopped for a considerable 
time before " The Conception ” of Murillo, and 
Van Dyck’s Charles the First.” Gros and 
Gericault also greatly drew upon her Majesty’s 
attention. In the museum of original designs, 
those of Raphael and Leonardo da Vinci were 
highly admired, as were also the enamels of 
Petitot. The curiosity of her Majesty and the 
Prince reached their height when, in the 
Museum of the Sovereigns, the Marengo dress, 
the grey frofllc, and the flag of the Fontainebleau 
farewell were produced. The Queen, after 
having minutely examined “The Hours” of 
Anne of Bretagne, and the sword siUTendered 
by Francis the First at Pavia, experienced an 
indelible sensation on being shown the shoe 
which dropped from the foot of Marie Antoi- 
nette, as she ascended the scaffold. The 
Egyptian and Etruscan Museums — those of 
the antiques and the chapel, were afterwards 
successively explored. Some repose was taken 
by the royal party, and during its continuance, 
Mons. Lefuel, the Emperor’s architect, pre- 
sented her Majesty a plan of the Louvre, as it 
will be when finished. There, also, Mons. 
Niepce de Saint Victor submitted to her 
Majesty and the Prince his proofs from helio- 
graphic impressions on steel, for which he ob- 
tained the most flattering compliments. 

Most of our readers have heard of, and many 
know, the pictures of “ Argyll Asleep in Prison,” 
and the “Execution of Montrose,” painted by 
Mr, E, M. Ward, R.A., for tbe Houses of Parlia- 
ment. The Commissioners of the Fine Arts, 
finding these pictures, being painted in oils, are 
not adapted to their proposed places of desti- 
nation, from a deficiency or peeffiiarity of light, 
have authorised the artist to copy them ‘^in 
fresco, for executing w’bich, as an equivalent, 
the original works are to be restoi’ed to him. 
These frescoes will not be, as is generally tbe 
cose, painted at once on the wall, but on tbe 


suitable materials laid on large slabs of slate, 
which will, when the works are completed, be 
removed bodily and fixed in the walls. Mr. 
Ward, and his fellow labourer, Mr. Cope, R.A., 
who has also a commission for a national cartoon, 
have, we understand, begun their operations in 
the Now Palace, where rooms adapted to paint- 
ing have been assigned them by Sir Charles 
Barry, or at his suggestion. With respect to 
the two pictures which will revert to Mr. Ward, 
we strongly recommend one of our leading pro- 
vincial Art Societies to lose no time in .endea- 
vouring to secure them ; for it may be presumed 
that the artist will soon have an offer for one 
or both — certainly two^ of the finest historical 
paintings of the age. The Trustees of tho 
Scottish National Academy should add them to 
their collection ; the subjects are national, and 
therefore possess peculiar interest to our coun- 
trymen north of the Tweed. Edinburgh is the 
fittest place for their location. At all events we 
hope they will not be separated ; this would bo 
a matter of regret. We would rather see them 
ill a public gallery, or the property of an Art- 
Institution, than Imow they wore in the posses- 
sion of tho most liberal Art-patron in England, 
in whose private gallery they would prove, com- 
paratively, treasures hidden from the eye. 

The Public Picture Galleries in the Me- 
tropolis. — It may possibly save some of our 
readers a useless journey, and consequent disap- 
pointment, to remind them, that during tho 
present month, or at least till the 22nd instant, 
the National Gallery in Trafalgar Square, and 
the Vernon Gallery at Marlborough House, will 
be closed, as is usual at this period of the 
year. 

, Mr. Armitage, the painter of tho “ Battle of 
Meannce,” in tho royal collection, is preparing 
we understand, to paint two largo pictures of 
the battles of Inkermann and Balaklava. Ho 
has recently returned from the Crimea with a 
number of sketches' of tho scenery amid wbich 
those glorious stnigglos took place, and of por- 
traits of many of the most distinguished actors 
therein. But Inkermann and Balaklava, though 
of undying interest, have since been absorbed 
in that which attaches to the last tremendous 
conflict ou the shattered bulwarks of Sebasto- 
pol. Wo shall not be surprised to see this 
illustrated on canvass,” on the walls of tho 
Academy next year; for our artists, like our 
soldiers, have rushed into tho thickest of the 
fight to pursue theix’ art, which, in such cases, 
can scarcely be called a “ peaceful art.” 

Mr. Wylu, of tbe New Water-Colour Society, 
has received a commission, from the Empress 
of Franco, as we understand, to make drawings 
of St. Cloud, Versailles, &c., to be presented to 
the Queen as a memorial of tho visit of her 
Majesty to the Court of France. Mr. Wyld, 
some time since, executed sevcml drawings of 
Balmoral by command of tho Queen. 

Mr. Carmichael, the maiiue-paiutcr, has, wo 
understand, returned from the Baltic, bringing 
with him a number of sketches of tho naval 
opemtions in that quarter, particularly of the 
attack on Sweaborg, at which ho was present ; 
and he is at present engaged in painting a large 
pictui’Q of the bombardment, which is to bo 
engmved. Thus the war is finding employment 
for many of our ai’tists, as well as for our bravo 
soldiers and sailors. 

Honours to Learned Men. — ^An important 
movement will emanate from the English 
juries who have visited Paris : it lias been long 
required and looked for, but has been, so to 
speak, forced forward by recent events in tho 
capital of France. Among tho Jurors who 
represent England, there are several men of 
science, whose names are renowned throughout 
the woi'ld : l^rofessor Owen, Sir David Brewster, 
Mr. Fairbairn, Mr. George Rennie, Professor 
Wheatstone, Mr. Charles Manby, Sir William 
Hooker, Professor Willis, Dr. Arnott, Mr. Brunei, 
and others, whom we cannot at this moment 
call to mind. It is not necessary to say that 
these, gentlemen have, each and, all of them, 
rendered immense services to mankind : yet 
they received with surprise — as a thing to which 
they were totally unaccustomed — the homage of 
the Fi*ench savans and the people of France; 
while they have seen, without envy, certainly. 



but with some degree of mortification and pain, 
that while in France every public benefactor is 
honoui’ed by marks of honour, in England he is 
no way distinguished from the crowd, — that, 
indeed, he yields precedence, not only to the 
aristocracy, but to all whose purses are mightier 
than their minds and souls. They have reflected 
on the humiliating contrast thus presented, and 
resolve to adopt some steps by which the 
status of men of Science, Art, and Letters, may 
be recognised in England. Hitherto, in this 
country, the state has been lavish of its rewards 
to the Army and Navy: it is no imcommon 
thing to see an officer with half a dozen “ orders” 
on the breast of his uniform coat ; while, as in 
the case of Sir De Lacy Evans, Parliament 
often gives thanks in solemn assembly ; or, as in 
the case of Lord Eaglan, awards substantial 
honours after death. It is far otherwise with 
meu such as those whose names we have written 
in the very limited list printed above, to say 
nothing of the many whose ‘‘laborious days” 
have been devoted to the service of mankind — 
of their own countiy in especial. At present we 
can do no more than convey a hint, that out of 
the gi’eat gathering of nations at Paris in 1855, 
a movement of more vital^importance than even 
the advancement of Art-industry may arise. 

Messrs. Grieve and Telbin, at the Gallery 
of Illustration, keep pace with the stirring events 
in the Crimea : they have just added a picture, 
painted by Mr. James Randell, of the battle-field 
of the Tchernaya, from a sketch taken before 
the engagement. It makes an interesting 
episode, as it were, in the series of battle-pictures 
which make up the other views in this exhibition. 

Mr. Matthew Noble’s Statue of the Duke 
OF Wellington, a commission from the court of 
the Eost-India Company, has just been placed 
in a niche in the court-room of the company’s 
edifice in Leadenhall Street. The figure is 
.colossal life-size, executed in white marble : the 
duke is habited in military undress costume, 
bearing a telescope in his hand. The work 
altogether has a dignified aspect, and is highly 
creditable to the sculptor. 

The Duke of Wellington in St. Paul's. — 
Two months ago, we stated that this great 
commission was to be given to the Baron Maro- 
chetti : and twelve months ago we printed a few 
lines in anticipation of some such issue, the affair 
being in the hands of Sir William Molesworth — 
a gentleman who is as little conversant with Art 
as we are with the affairs of the Admiralty. 
The AtJiencemi has enlightened the public con- 
cerning this transaction within the last fortnight, 
— its authority being, not the Art-Jov,rnal, but 
the I>aily News. Wo abstain, for the present, 
from going into the matter ; for we have some 
reason to believe the award is to be “recon- 
sidered.” We shall not fail to give utterance to 
the public sentiment, if this commission be 
eventually placed' in the hands of the Baron 
Marochetti. 

The School of Art. — The report which Dr. 
Playfair has issued is certainly encouraging : 
some of the facts, condensed in the Athenanm, 
speak much for the progress of the schools in 
London, and bathe proviuQes. “ The Departmeirt 
of Science and Art,” in concert with the com- 
mittee of Council on Education has enabled 1044 
teachers of public schools to learn drawing at 
the local schools of Art, with a view to intro- 
ducing it into their own schools ,* and 1270 
masters who are at various training colleges 
throughout the kingdom, have been examined 
for certificates in elementary drawing. Means 
of illustrating the course of instruction have 
been widely spread, and, in addition to the 
trade supply, 294 schools have obtained examples 
through the department, at an average cost of 
six guineas for each school. The local schools 
throughout the provinces have been attended by 
nearly 20,000 persons, chiefly artisans. The 
museums of the department have been visited 
by above 204,000 persons, and the Art library at 
Marlborough House by nearly 8000. The exhi- 
bition of students’ prize drawings in the provinces 
has been inspected by above 66,000 persons^ ' 

Mr. Gordon Gumming, the “ Lion-hunter,” is 
“ at home " to the public every evening at the 
Egyptian Hall ; where, surrounded by the 
bones and stuffed skins of the animals slain by 
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his prowess, he discoiu’ses most amusingly on 
the enjoyments, perils, and conquests of the 
chase in the deserts and jangles and swamps of 
Africa. The room is hung with a large number 
of paintings by Messrs. Harrison Weir, Haghe, 
Leech, &c., to illustrate the exciting stories he 
tells, and in a manner which cannot fail to 
interest his hearers. The boar-hunts represented 
by Velasquez, Rubens, and Snyders, are mere 
children’s games compared with the pictures of 
Mr. Cumming’s achievements against lions, 

I tigers, elephants, &c. ’Tis a strange enthusiasm 
after all, this wild hunting ; mats, chaoim a son 
goM. 

Cmc Lamp-Posts.— Passing up Cheapside a 
few days since, we noticed with a feeling almost 
akin to horror, the miserable iron poles — ^for 
they are little better — placed by the side of the 
recently erected statue of Sir R. Peel. ^Is it , 
possible that the city authorities, or the com- 
mittee who had the management of the testi- 
monial, — ^we know not whose business it is — 
intend to allow such apologies for lamp pillars 
to remain ? Why, a village blacksmith whose 
hammer had never shaped anything more orna- 
mental than a horse-shoe or a wheel- tire, would 
have turned out something more artistic than 
these, if put on his mettle — ^we repudiate the 
idea of a play on the word, but perhaps we 
should write “metal.” The posts, however, 
are a disgrace to the city, especially in a leading 
thoroughfai’e j the sooner they are removed the 
better. 

Present to the Queen. — Among the many 
instances of courteous and kind attentions paid 
to her Majesty by her Imperial hosts during 
' the recent visit of the Queen to Paris, was one 
that appears especially graceful. A highly- 
finished little picture, by Meissonnier, of the 
interior of a cabaret, with soldiers of the French 
Guard, habited in ancient costume, carousing, 
attracted the attention of her Majesty in the 
Palais des Beaux Arts. The next morning the 
picture was in her private apartment at Sb. 
Cloud, the Emperor having purchased it from 
the artist, at the price of 25,000 francs, it is said, 
and at once caused it to be taken down from 
the wall, and forwarded to the palace for the 
Queen’s acceptance — a right royal gift. 

Art -Literature. — The third volume of 
Memoii’s of Pointing is now being prepared for 
publication by Mr. W. Buchanan, wffio, since 
his retirement from the commerce of the ai’ts, 
resides in Edinburgh. If he had acted with the 
ordinary feeling of interest that actuates the 
dealers in works of High Art, he ought to have 
enjoyed a handsome competence, but his high 
principle of integrity, and an enthusiastic love of 
pictures, have produced the opposite result to him. 
Many of the finest pictures in the national, and 
a considerable number in private, collections 
were brought to England by his ^energy and 
perseverance. Among those belonging to the 
nation which he obtained, it were a sufficient 
testimony to his cultivated taste that the 
“ Bacchus and Ariadne of Titian ; the “ Virgin, 
Child, and St. Elizabeth,” by A. del Sai’to; 
“ Erminia and the Shepherd,” by A. Caracci ; the 
“Allegory of Peace and War,’' the “Brazen 
Serpent,” the grand “ Landscape,” and the 
“ St. Bavon,” all by Rubens ; with the “ Vii'gin, 
Christ, and St. Joseph," by Murillo, with several 
others of great consequence, now adorn the 
gallery in Trafalgar Square. Surely Mr. Bu- 
chanan’s labours ought to be appreciated by 
some public acknowledgment from the govern- 
ment or by the real lovers of Art. 

The Royal Tombs in Westminster Abbey 
have been reprieved from the execution of 
“restorers” who had threatened them. The 
money so foolishly and easily granted by 
parliament for the purpose, will we hope be 
better bestowed. We expressed ourselves 
strongly when the Vandalism was first mooted, 
and we hope now to see them cleaned and pro- 
tected from further injury ; but never “I’estored” 
as architects understand the word — that is, re- 
constructed out of their own ruins. 

A Middlesex AROHiBOLOGicAL Society is now 
in process of formation, to consist of members 
whose annual subscription shall be ten shillings 
a year, and whose business shall be that of 
investigating the history and antiquities of the 
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Metropolis and its county. Lord Londesborough 
has .'consented to become its president. There 
can be no doubt of a large and badly-ocoupiod 
field, open for the tenancy of such a body. 
The London civic magnates have been cele- 
brated from the days of Stowe as “ men regard- 
less of their antiquities ; ” while our antiquarian 
bodies have been too diversified in their atten- 
tion to bestow much on London. 

Shaftesbury House, in the Fulham Road, 
once the residence of the famed author of the 
“ Characteristics ” has been recently pulled 
down. For many years it formed the work- 
house for the poor of St. George’s Hanover 
Square, but as they increased the house became 
too small ; and thus another of our remai’kable 
localities has passed away. The old house 
was very characteristic in its internal arrange- 
ment, and the wainscoted rooms contained 
some pencil pictures indicative of the taste of 
the period when Lord Shaftesbury and John 
Locke resided in it. Mrs. S. C. Hall in her 
“ Pilgrimages to English Shrines ” has narrated 
its peculiarities, and the cuts which accompanied 
the paper in our Journal are now the only records 
of many of them. 

Mr. Leonard C. Wyon has recently produced 
a very characteristic medal of the iveU-known 
numismatist — Mr. Sainthill ; 'showing evidence 
of the same taste and excellence which charac- 
terised the works of his father — late chief 
engraver to the Royal Mint. There is much 
originality of conception in the obverse of this 
modal, which represents the powers and purposes 
of coinage. ISTumismata, a dignified figure, typical 
of the art, is “ iiTadiating the present, restoring 
the past.” She extends her right hand to wel- 
come a graceful girl, emblematic of the present 
time, and with her left removes a curtain, and 
discloses the past in the form of an aged Greek 
seabed on a cube, on which is engraved the type 
of^ the coinage of ..^gina, where stamped money 
originated. In the general treatment of this 
somewhat difficult myth, Mr. Wyon has been 
more than usually successful ; there is a dignity 
aud^ grace in the principal figure, and a grandeur 
in the treatment of the draperies, worthy high 
praise. The medal is a work destined for 
private circulation, hut the ability displayed in 
it will ensui'G many applicants. It is removed 
above an oz’diaary memento, by the ingenuity of 
its design, and taste of its execution. 

Charcoal as a Sanitary Agent. — On several 
occasions, public attention has been called to the 
fact; that charcoal possessed many remarkable 
properties. It was known that animal charcoal 
rendered putrid water, when filtered through 
it, quite sweet, and that it removed all putres- 
cence from bad meat. Ordinary charcoal -was 
known to condense, in some cases, at least 
seventy times its own volume of noxious gases, 
and its powers as a deodoriser were supposed to 
show that ib was equally powerful as a disin- 
fectant. Dr. Steuhouse, of Bb. Bartholomew’s 
Hospital, has recently been engaged in a series 
of very exact investigations on this subject, and 
ho has arrived at some most important conclu- 
sions. The practical appliccation of these have 
been shown during the present month in a very 
striking manner. At 78, Great Russell Street, 
Dr. Stenhousa has fitted up a series of ai'range- 
ments, by which the sanitary influence of 
charcoal is fully illustrated. Air impregnated 
with the gases escaping from dead rats, and all 
kinds of putrescent animal matter, is passed 
through a layer of charcoal, and escapes per- 
fectly free of smell. An experiment on a large 
scale was made of the following character. An 
atmosphere impregnated with the essence of all 
disgusting things was, by means of a revolving 
fan, drawn througli charcoal filters, and then 
thrown into the adjoining apartment. It escaped 
without the slightest odour, and, as we be- 
lieve, perfectly free from any deleterious gas. 
Dr. Stenhouse has devised a very ingenious 
method for impregnating charcoal with the 
matal platinum. This increases the power of 
tho charcoal in a very striking manner. The 
effect of the spongy platinum in forcing oxygen 
and hydrogen into union with the production of 
intense heat and light, has been rendered fami- 
liar by the Dobereiner instantaneous light-lamp. 
The charcoal which has been impregnated with 
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tlie platinum obtains this property in an eminent 
degree, and is employed by Dr. Stenbonse in his 
respirators and in his cbarcoal bandages of 
gangrenous wounds with striking effect. We 
have examined all Dr. Stenhouse’s arrange- 
ments with great care, and wo are convinced 
that hie arrangements must ere long be very 
generally introduced into our dwellings. The 
artist’s studio may bo rendered free from tbe 
injurious vapours of turpentine and oil which 
float around it, by tbe employment of this 
agent, and we are, now, more than ever 
convinced, that instead of the imperfect scheme 
of emptying the sewers of London into the 
Thames, below the eastern extremity of this 
vast city, to float up and down Avith the 
flowing and the ebbing tide, the waste and 
offensive matter wdll be collected in reservoirs 
— be there deodorized, and eventually employed 
in giving fertility to the soil — conveying the 
means of life to all, instead of being as it now 
is, the source of typhus and cholera, and other 
pestilential diseases. 

Piothre Forging in Holland. — A circum- 
stance occurred some years ago in Holland, the 
memory of which, it is said, lias been recently 
revived. A picture by Yaudevelde had remained 
in the family for which it was painted ,* it was 
among the cluefs'd* mmrcs of the mastei*, and was 
highly valued hy its owner. The painting was 
on panel, and on the back were several signa- 
tures and seals, giving its history and establish- 
ing its authenticity. After a lapse of many 
years, the owner was persuaded to believe that 
it wanted cleaning ; the gentleman who gave 
this advice is an aristocratic picture-dealer, by 
no means unknown in England. Accordingly it 
was banded over to him, and at the end of some 
six months or so was returned ''very much im- 
proved.” All appeared "quite correct;” the 
painting was there ; the seals and signatures at 
the back were there also. Bub, some time 
afterwards, the owner was called to account for 
having sold his hereditary treasure — which he 
of course denied. After inquiry, however, and 
upon close examination, it was found that the 
original picture had actually been sawed off the 
panel, that a careful copy was then made upon 
the panel, and in that state it was sent home. 
Naturally, the party was much exasperated, and 
threatened vengeance, The result was that the 
original picture was returned, the copy was not 
demanded back, and no more was said about it. 
Consequently, the original has no seals or sig- 
natures ; while seals and signatures in abundance 
may be seen on the back of tbe copy. 

Amateur Art-Exhlbitions in the XTniver- 
SITIES.- 7 -A scheme has been started by some 
influential members of the University of Cam- 
bridge — and we trust to bear of tbe example 
being soon followed at Oxford — to have an exhibi- 
tion of works of Art in aid of the Patriotic Fund. 
Both Universities possess fine collections ; these, 
with the additions of pictures, drawings, photo- 
graphs, &c., contributed by the graduates and 
students, many of whom know how to handle 
the pencil effectively, would make a most at- 
tractive exhibition, and one of the " lions ” of 
Cambridge ; the latter works would, of course, 
be offered for sale, and thus a considerable 
sum mighty be realised for this laudable pur- 
pose. It is now the long vacation, and a 
portion of this time would be well spent in 
preparing for such an exhibition, to be open 
next term, that is, in October. We shall 
be right pleased to hear of a successful result. 
The time we believe is not far distant when Art 
will become a recognised " science " in our seats 
of learning, with a " professor ” at its bead : why 
not a " Professor of Painting ” at Oxford and 
Cambridge as well as one of Music 1 
. Britannia on our bank-notes now appears in 
a guise better befitting tbe state of Art in the 
country. The old design lias been cancelled, 
and a new one adopted from a design by 
Kulready. Instead of a’ side view of tbe figure 
we have a full-front ; tbe costume is simple and 
grand; the olive-branch is held in the right 
hand, and a beo-hive in tbe place of honour 
beside her, tbe shield being behind the figure. 
There is much dignity and simplicity in the 
treatment of .this pleasing design, and it aueurs 
a spread of better taste. ^ 
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Miscellanea Graphica : a Collection op An- 
cient Medieval and Kenaissance Hemains, 
in the possession of tlio Lord Londcsborongh. 
Illustrated by P. W. Pairiiolt, F.S.A. Part 
VI. Published by Chapman & Hall, London. 

The first plate in Part VI. of Mr. PairholPs in- 
teresting antiquarian woi'k, consists of drawings 
from altar furaiturej the most curious of which arc 
two Pryket candlesticks, of the thirteenth century. 
These candlesticks have no socket, the candle is 
fixed upon a spike ; in form they are not pleasing, 
but they are richly o'rnamciited. The other subjects 
on the same sheet ai’C a pyx, of the same period, 
and a copx^er flagon of a centiny earlier. The next 
plate contains five drinking cups ; two of these arc 
double cups, th<at is, they will contain the fluid at 
either end, or both ; for tho smaller is suspended 
on a swivel. Another, a Gorman cup of ivory moun - 
ted in silver, gilt and chased, is unique in its form ; 
tho side where the handle joins it is indented. 
A heart-shaped “beaker,” period 1696, is pure in 
form, and very delicately onrichod -with ornament. 
Wo know not whether Mr. Fairholt had any espe- 
cial object ill tbe arrangement of bis plates, but it 
appears as if ho remembered that they wmo use 
drinking cups immoderately, often got quarrelsome, 
and employ against each other the objects engraved 
on his next page, — daggers ; we have some terrible 
weapons here — there is one with a serrated edge, 
like a saw, another with four sides, each angle pre- 
senting a sharp edge ; all arc more or less enriched 
by tbe chasing-tool or the graver. The next plate 
quite satisfies us that Mr. Fairholt intended to 
teach a lesson in this part of his work, how inebriety 
leads to crime, and crime entails punishment ; for 
after the daggers come “Implements of Punish- 
ment;” grim and liideoua are they, moreover. 
There is the “ Mask of Punishment,” a sort of open 
helmet, “ formed of hands of iron, which fold over 
the head, and are fastened behind by a padlock ; a 
pair of spectacles and the ears of an ass are attached, 
a double plate closes over tiie mouth, and a whistle 
passes np the nose, producing a loud sound Bliould 
tho -wearer attempt to speak.” Then ive have the 
“ Pelon’s Brand,” which imprints on tho'uiihappy 
wretch tho marks of the gibbet and the wheel. \Vc 
wonder what the members of Sir Bicliard Mayne’s 
“force” would say to tho “ Thief- catchei’j” n largo 
hoop, opeuing by springs, and sot with thick, sharp 
nails, with which, when fixed to the end of a long 
pole, tho police of the “ good old times ” used to catch 
and secure a runaway culprit. Pincers, a thumb- 
screw, and a collar, constitute the other relics that 
have come doAvn to us, as if to remind us of our 
privilege in hanug fallen upon other days than 
those when such diabolical inventions were in tho 
hands of those who had the power, no less than the 
will, to employ them vindictively, unjustly, and 
secretly. 


Notes of a Yacht Voyage to IIaiidangeii 
Fjord, and the Adjacent Estuaries. By 
a Yachting Dabbler. 'With numerous Illus- 
trations. Published by Longman & Co., Lon- 
don ; J. JvisoN, Keswick. 

A strildng characteristic in our national tastes, 
among those who can afford a rather costly indul- 
gence, is the ownership of a yacht. An Englishman 
looks upon the sea as nia natural element ; he has 
had the mastery of it from the da 5 'S of Drake, and 
Blake, and Benbow, down to those of Nelson and 
Exnioutli ; and if he is not called upon to pace the 
decks of a “Duke of 'Wellington” or an “Aga- 
memnon,” he loves to skim over its watci-s in his 
own well-appointed little craft. Almost every sea- 
port town of any note in the kingdom has its fleet 
of yachts, wiiieh, wiion the Avintry winds have 
passed away, 

Shake their white wdugs, aud leave the shore.” 

The records of yachting wdthiu the last few years 
tell of some adventurous voyages; vessels, which 
half a century ago it would have been thought 
almost dangerous to trust beyond the Noro or the 
Nab light, are found encountering the black surges 
of tlic North Seas, and the rolling swells of the Bay 
of Biscay ; while one tiny boat with a deck, — fiw , 
we believe tbe “Wanderer” is scarcely more than 
this, — has cii’cumnavigated the globe. All honour, 
then, to oui’ yachtsmen, who aid in sustaining the’ 
naval renown of the country. 

The “ Yachting Dabbler,” whoso adventures arc 
described in this volume, is a Cumberland gentle- 
man, who some few years back imdertook a cruise 
among the Fjords, or estuaries, of Norway, of which 
the Hardanger Fjord, on the western coast, is one 
of the largest, as well as the most romantic, in the 
scenery of its coasts. The narrative of the writer 
is not limited to his sea-voyage, for the major part 


of his descriptions refer to his inland trips, the 
scenery of tho country, the primitive mauners and 
customs of its inhabitants, and to their hospitable 
reception of himself and his companions. Ih’cccd- 
ing travellers, Inglis, Everest, Price, and others, 
had given us much information on these points, 
but tliey do not enter so minutely into details as 
docs tho ‘‘Dabbler,” who, without aiiy pretensions 
to tho claim of an elegant and ready writer, is still 
an amusing one, and an intelligent observer. 


Observations on the Fisheries of the West 
Coast of Ireland. By T, E, Symonds, 
Commander, ILN. Published by Chapman & 
Hall, London ; MgGlashan, and Kelly, 
Dublin. 

Though not a few of our readers arc “ brethren of 
the angle,’’ they are not of tho class likely to feci 
interested in this pamiihlct; hut there arc nojie, 
we would fain believe, to wliom tho well-hoing of 
Ireland is not a matter of some concern, and who, 
therefore, will not think us out of order in directing 
attention to a work, tho object of which is to benefit 
that portion of our country, whilo it increases tho 
comforts which we ourselves enjoy on this side of 
tho Irish Channel. Captain Symonds has for some 
years had the command of an important coast- 
guard station in Ireland, and previously held a 
similar appointment on the Devonshiro coast ; both 
of these posts brought him into close contact with 
the fishermen of these localities rcspeetivoly, and, 
in the case of the Irish station, inclnced him to turn 
his attention to the sources of rovenuo possessed l)y 
Ireland in her coast-waters. Wc learn from his 
pamphlet, that in 1854 a company was started, under 
the name of the “ London and West of Ireland 
Fishing Company,” for the purpose of working 
some of these aqueous mines of wealth, hy placing 
the moans of pursuit and capture which the fisher- 
men already possess in an oflective condition, l)y 
aftbrding him fair roniimoration for liis labour, and 
constant aiid regular employment. To show what 
tho operations of such a company should he, and 
wliiit results might reasonably be expected from its 
judicious working, is tlu; .substance of Captain 
‘Syinond’s “ Observations.” There is little doubt, . 
from wliat wo oursolves know of Ireland, its coasts, 
rivers, and tributaries, that there is in its wut(*rs a 
wdo//W^^we are talking about Ircdand, and nuiy 
therefore ho pardoned the Ilibernitdsm — fur coni- 
mercial enterprise, and one that would amply repay 
the capitalist who enters upon it. 


Umbrellas, and their History. By W. Sang- 
STER. . With Illustrations by Bennet. Fub- 
lished by Effingham Wilson, London. 

When old lonaa Han way, of pious and chain table 
memory, ventured, about throe quarters of a ceutui-y 
ago, through the streets of London with an open iim- 
hrclla to protect his tlirec-cornorod liat and pcrulte 
from the rain,^ ho became the gazing-stock of his 
follow pedestrians ; now, a sensible man would as 
little tliink of leaving homo for a walk without 
this appendage as without liis hat, supposing 
the weather rendered such a precaution ne(‘ossary. 
Niebuhr tells us that in a country ho visited in tho 
soutliorn part of Africa, no one is allowed to use an 
umbrella who is not of the royal family, kir. 
Sangstor has, wc heliove, a sort of monopoly in tho 
manufacture of these useful articles^ and now writos 
a little book, tracing back their history almost to 
tlm period of the universal Deluge, and adding to 
his facts not a little, wo presumo, of liis own fictions 
in the way of anecdotes concerning tho umbrellas, 
parachutes, parasols, Ac., of modern times. But 
as matters of fact, and as sliowing how largo a trade 
is carried on in London alone in these articles, he 
informs us that the aunnal estimated value of para- 
sols and umbrellas manufactured in the metropolis 
amounts at the present time to half a million of 
money, besides large quantities made in Manchester, 
Birnungham, and elsewhere. Mr, Bonnet’s illus- 
trations are clever coniicalitios. 


Water-Colour without a Master. By T. 

Hatton. Published hy Beeves & Sons, 

London. 

Art can never ho taught, practically, hy books ; 
this is our oft-ropeated opinion ; but tho written 
experience of others may often lend a helping hand 
in the work of self- tuition, especially if tiie learn ( 3 r 
is gifted with such powers of porcoption as enable 
him to sec and understand the lessons whicli are 
presented him without any further aid ; this gift 
IS, however, rare. But books are frequently tho 
only mediii of instruction available, and therefore 
the r'ore simple the rules and examples given in 
them, the more likely they are to be of general 
utility. As Mr. Hatton’s work pretends not to aim at 
anything beyond elementary instruction in tho use 
of tho proper colours for landscape painting, it will bo 
found a useful guide in tho absence of any other. 
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London, November 1, 1S56. 

A DEEAM 

OF THE CEYSTAL PALACE. 

B ead spent the day at 
Sydenham. I had wan- 
dered among the stores 
of Art within its crystal 
halls ; had gazed at the 
regal lily ; had listened 
to poor Queen Hor- 
tense’s air of “Partant 
pour la Syrie ; ’’ poor, 
because it was not 
her to see her son in his 
ir ; had viewed the bound- 
QS on the terraces, like 
bout feathers, with their 
owB waving their tricolors 
I had seen all this, and 
and home returning to 
I? my little bachelor’s nook near the great 
9 town, my tiny seclusion hid in trees, the 
X images I had seen followed me like attendant 
spirits, and did not; quit me even when my 
head was laid on my pillow; in the sleep that 
my day’s wanderings had well earned. 

Whether it was through the gate of ivory or 
of horn that they floated the reader will best 
judge. The elements of thought continued 
akin to those of the day, but a turn in its 
kaleidoscope changed the scene. Methought 
I was again en route,” to the Crystal Palace ; 
but this time, strange to say, it was by water. 
I was on the ample deck of a beautiful vessel, 
passing rapidly up the Thames, with a numerous 
freight of gay holiday-makers, young and old 
of all classes, but assimilated by the like tone 
of enjoyment and gaiety that escape from town 
and rapid movement without exertion, especially 
over water, ever lends in flne weather. As for 
myself, I was in a pleasant mazej my senses 
were fully occupied in contemplation of the 
scene around me, as we passed bridge after 
bridge, and as feature after feature of the banks 
glided by us. Truly, I fancied I had never 
seen the ancient city in such holiday attire, nor 
Old Father Thames so riant ! ” Surely,” 
I said to myself, “I have never been on 
an excursion more promising.” Something of 
this, I suppose, escaped my lips, for a con- 
tinuation was uttered by my side. "Horone 
more cheap ? ” said a voice, which, on turning, 
I found proceeded from a matter-of-fact but good- 
tempered looking, stout elderly gentleman, who, 
ensconced in a comfortable seat close to where I 
was standing, was resting both his hands on his 
stick, with the air of a contented looker on the 
world’s ways. 

On this, I gave my face an assenting expres- 
sion, although for the life of me I could not 
recollect what I paid to come on board, or for 
the going, return, and entrance-to-tbe-Palace- 
ticket which I had in my pocket. Feeling 
rather ashamed of this, I listened for the chance 
of ac^iuiring by a side-wind this information 
from my neighbour, I was not, however, to be 
precisely gratified. “ It is, indeed, a great fact,” 
he continued, for a trifle like ” (and hefe he 
named a sum in the soon-to-be decimal coinage, 
of which I did not know the value, although I 
fancy it to be something less than a franc), “ and 
a great privilege to be thus able to take two excur- 
sions by water, and spend the day in some of the 


loveliest scenes to be met with on the bank of 
any river. And yet, sir, the sum is reasonable, 
that is, it is not too cheap, nor too dear, for it 
fully enables the Crystal Palace to be what it 
originally promised to be, a realised scheme for 
the recreation, and amusement, and health, and 
instruction of the People^ especially of that por- 
tion residing in and about this great city. And 
this is all because the directors enlisted good 
Old Father Thames into their service. He 
helped them vastly in the first instance in the 
conveyance of the materials of the Palace, and 
now it is opened, does not cease his assistance, 
inasmuch as he takes far the larger portion of 
the transit of visitors upon his own shoulders 
as his part of the business, as well as the 
supply of the fountains, and other attractive 
features of the Palace grounds, as we shall see, 
sir, all in good time. It was from the du^ con- 
sideration of all these river facilities, and the 
economy and cheapness of access therefrom 
arising, that the early idea of having the Crystal 
Palace on the heights of Sydenham was aban- 
doned; for that,” he continued, “would have i 
entailed a good many miles by rail, which must 
have cost money, and have raised the price of 
transit and entrance beyond what the working- 
man could have easily spared. Put water- 
carriage is a mere trifle in expense com- 
pared to rail, whether for an inanimate or 
animate freight. Here in the river was a 
broad thoroughfare, a “ permanent way,” open 
to all ; no land to buy, no rails to lay down ; 
and so broad it can never be blocked up ; nor 
will it wear out ; and which bears on its bosom, 
passing and repassing at the same time, as 
easily a hundred of these beautiful boats as one. | 
Besides, for a holiday scheme, the river passage ! 
possesses a great advantage over any othei’, ad- 
dressing itself as strongly to the feelings as to 
the pocket. For, sir, when one steps into a 
railway-carriage, one feels — at least I do — that I 
am going on business, not pleasure. There is 
an essentially business-like air about the con- 
comitants of a train that has no smack of holiday 
about it, nor is it altogether pleasant, and one 
is apt to look upon one’s passage in one as a 
necessary evil, glossed over by the expedition it 
affords ; but it is quite a different affair as re- 
gards a river expedition, which has something 
intrinsically ^gala’ about it. Directly I set my 
foot on the planks of a river boat ” — and here 
my sedate neighbour raised up bis right foot, 
and set it down firmly again with a little bit of 
a stamp ; — “ as soon as I set my foot on board 
such a boat as this, I feel I am on a holiday, 
that is, not only bound for one, but actually 
commencing my enjoyment of it. But you had 
better,” he exclaimed, “ take this vacant seat,” 
indicating one by his side; “for though tho 
company’s arrangements prevent their boats 
being crowded, still some seats ar5 better than 
others ; and I always take care to take a good 
place, if it bo only,” he added, “ that I may have 
the pleasure of giving it up to another. 

The observation was quite true that we were 
not overcrowded, although there was so large 
a freight of human beings on board; for the 
Crystal Palace boat in which we were embarked 
was a floating palace in itself. It was very 
long, very wide, and very shallow, and the 
deck near the water and quite “ flush,” accord- 
ing to my new friend’s vocabulary, that is, flat 
and even from stem to stem, and from side to 
side, except where the concealed engines were 
placed, for steam, or some motive power of a 
similar nature was the agent of our passage. 
There was, however, no smoke, the company 
having set a good example in this as in other 
respects. A vast and light awning was spread 
above the whole surface of the deck from 
end to end, supported along the sides and at 
various points by light and elegant pillars, thus 
providing for sun and rain, and affording one 
simple and beautiful promenade. The pillars 
and other parts of the deck were profusely de- 
corated with flowers, and as we glided over the 
waters but a slight stretch of fancy would have 
pictured us as in one of the poet-sung “ floating 
gardens of Caslimere,” 

I may remark here that imagination, in the 
course of our short voyage, continued very busy 
with the forms of the various other decorated 


vessels on which, like ourselves, so many were 
journeying toward the Palace, each bearing at 
her stern, like a w’aving rainbow, the Crystal 
Palace flag. Some appeared similar to our own, 
with an ample deck and awning, while othem 
had two tiers of deck, and one was actually 
roofed with glass, although the sides were open, 
and flowers and plants were blossoming, pendant 
from beneath its ciystal ceiling. Yarioue orders 
of architecture seemed to flourish in these 
moving palaces — here a Crecian colonnade, 
there a series of Giothic aisles, were afloat — here a 
Pompeian house, there a Moresque or Saracenic 
hall, skimmed the flood. Meanwhile the utmost 
simplicity of adaptation characterised the intro- 
duction of these various styles into these buoyant 
and fleet structures. As I was pondering on 
these, suddenly an uncomfortable idea struck 
me. These broad and ample structures are very 
charming, but how are they to get through 
Chelsea and Putney bridges'? — that is, if w^e are 
going above these, for I was in a happy state of 
ignorance as to our final destination. 

I was just about to express this to my neigh- 
bour when, as if he had anticipated my thought, 
he exclaimed, “ Among the advantages of 
placing the Crystal Palace on the banks of 
the Thames is the reform that it has been 
tlje cause of in some of the bridges. It has 
been a public benefit in this respect in 
relieving the Thames from these crazy old 
watchmen, and replacing them by those that 
clear the way much better.” This, I confess, 
was something now to me. However, I kept 
my counsel, remarking at the same time that 
the Thames seemed clearer than its wont. 
“Yes,” he replied, “and in that respect also 
the Crystal Palace has done some collateral 
good, as well as in deepening certain parts of tho 
river, and removing the shallows, — that is, not 
directly, except by subscriptions to that end, 
but by keeping public attention directed to tho 
subject. I suppose tho company thought that 
a Crystal Palace should have a free and even 
crystal path to it ! and I trust this question will 
now never rest till the waves of tho old Tliamos 
are clear enough to let the salmon up again, as 
was the case in my early days 1 ” 

“Ah I” exclaimed I, with a sudden fraternity 
of feeling, “and you too are a fisherman !” 
The thought of the “ gentle sport,” I suppose, 
put me off enquiring w'hat had been tho 
precise means used in the purification of the 
dear old river, wiiile he continued, — “ Yes, sir, 
with float or fly, and have been from a boy, and 
I love to turn the tables on the tyrant pike : 
and this following has made me a great student 
of this river. Ho wonder the ancients personified 
their beloved streams, and made demigods of 
them ; for my part, I look on the ancient and 
quiet Thames as an old and tried friend, and I 
may say I know him from Oxford to the More, 
in all his bendings, and pools, and reaches, not 
only in his early course among the chub, and 
the dace, and tho trout, but also when ho spreads 
his shoulders to the burthen of Britain’s mighty 
commerce from London to the sea.” 

“ When a great and lasting success,” ho con- 
tinued after a pause, “ is achieved, it will cont^ 
monly be found to be the execution of an idea 
theoretically as well as practically correct, and 
it was sound Poetry as well as sound Sense to 
associate the temple of England’s instruction 
and healthful recreation with the most exquisite, 
characteristic, and peculiar of England’s land- 
scape features. The other beauties of these isles, 
charming and varied as they are (for really the 
British isles afford a sample of almost every kind 
of scenery) are somewhat overcrowed, in scale, 
at least, by those of other countries — our hills 
and mountains and wide-spread views by those 
which they present, as our west coast of Scot- 
land and the lakes and heights of Cumberland 
and Killarney by the Tyrol and Geneva or tho 
Lago Maggiore. But the Thames is pei' sc — it has 
no rival in its own way, and reigns alone in its 
own province of beauty. It is peculiar in its deep 
quiet strength and contented repose, and apart 
from its course jDast the greatest and most varied 
city in the world, and bearing on its weaves tho 
largest mercantile navy that exists, its upper 
course presents a series of charms specially 
home-like and dear to tho lover of the beau- 
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tifol ia English landscape. Its rich meadows 
dotted with lowing cattle sleek and well-fed— 
its lujmidant woods, clothing the hill-sides, 
spangled with honeysuckle, dog-roses, and wild 
clematis, with the white challc cliffs cropping 
out here and there, and giving intensity to 
the verdure around — its picturesque and 
clustered hamlets— its quiet country seats, with 
the grass shaven down to the water’s edge — its 
flower-fringed banks, blooming with forget-me- 
nots, and green with cresses — ^its quiet roaches, 
and deep, wide, clear pools, with their swans 
and water-lilies. I could go on for ever, sir, 
about the dear old Thames, but I will spare you 
—and only add, that, in my belief, the banks 
of the Thames x>i’esGnt almost continuously in 
its whole coume, from its source to the sea, 
scenes nowhere to be equalled in their way, and 
to which England may point with pride as being 
peculiarly her own. imd all this is what makes 
the association of this Crystal Palace, also so 
peculiai'ly England’s own, with the dear old 
Thames so true in principle, and so satisfactory 
theoretically as well as practically.” 

He now paused : I had at first fancied our 
voyage might not extend farther than Battersea 
park, as I had some time ago heard mention of 
this as a possible site, but we had long passed 
this beneath the new Chelsea bridge, but when 
my new acquaintance spoke so rapturously of 
the charms of the early course of the monarch 
stream, I began to have a very vague notion 
indeed of how far we were going 1 On expressing 
this, his rejoinder was patronisingly, “ do not 
cause me to weaken an agreeable surprise.” 

As there is a romantic, dreamy pleasure in 
being carried pleasantly and without exertion, 
you know nob exactly whither, I resigned 
myself to gaze dreamily about on either 
gliding bank, and reverie about the people that 
lived in the pretty houses there, and about 
river-life in general, and whether a person 
might not bo very happy as a barge-man, ever 
passing up and down the river in his floating 
house, with his family, if he would but eschew 
strong beer and language 1 till I was diverted 
from my inner fancies by a swell of music 
from a vessel a-head of us, from which the 
notes were wafted over the water with peculiar 
sweetness. 

As we approached, it changed the burden 
of its song, and struck up gay and cheerful 
tones of welcome — and during the time it 
accompanied us— which was for a distance of 
something more than a mile, a succession of well- 
selected and admirably executed pieces, varied 
and continued the pleasant first impression 
of agreeable surprise. This music boat was 
also a belonging to the Crystal Palace, and 
was in itself a very ‘’pretty object— a floating 
orchestra or temple of music, fitted up in the 
most efficient and convenient, as well as beau- 
tiful manner. This was one of several that await 
and greet, at different parts of the river, the 
passage of the transit boats to the palace. This 
appeared to me a well thought on arrangement. 

In the course of our voyage this feature of it, 
as agreeable as it was unexpected, was repeated 
*»lby another vessel of the same nature, which, 
in like manner, becoming our companion for a 
while, flung on the am, in vocal chorus, a special 
welcome to us to the people’s palace. In this 
cose, however, its strains, as they faded 
away in the distance as the floating orchestra 
dropped gradually astern, were caught up, as it 
were, and continued and swelled out into a 
louder compass in the opposite direction. 

We were now nearing the Crystal Palace itself 
and the notes we new heai’d, and which were 
brought down in fuller swell by each succeed- 
ing pressure of the river breeze, were wafted 
to us from her own terraces. These expand- 
ing tones of welcome and rejoicing prefaced 
well the^ glittering view of the Palace of the 
People ” itself, which now, in rounding a grove- 
crowned angle of the stream, came gradually on 
the view, minaret after minaret glancing and 
glittering in the clear sunlight and rising in 
varied forms over the long extent of the build- 
mg, which is crowned in the centre by a vast 
and exquisitely-proportioned dome, towering 
far ^d wide over the surrounding country, and 
looking down like a superior presence over the 


decorated beauties of its own especial domain, 
terraced down to its banks, and enriched by 
every form of art that could enhance those of 
nature. 

These, however, as yet wo could not see in 
detail, though each moment brought us nearer 
to them on the glittering surface of the stream, 
which was here spread out, partly naturally 
and partly by the hand of man, into a wider 
expanse. In direct front, indeed, of the palace, 
the river had been widened out to the propor- 
tions of a lake, and, in a vast semicircular bay, 
sweeping towardsdt into the grounds, and lined 
with steps and terraces, gave access to the gar- 
dens and front approach of the palace. IS otliing 
could bo more varied than the gay scene of which 
tliis bay, as we approached, seemed the centre, 
within whose ample area was assembled every 
vari^y of light boat, pleasing to the eye or 
instructive to the curious in naval architecture, 
from tho Indian bark canoe, the outrigger boat 
of tho Ladrones, or Turkish caiquo, to our own 
light Esquimaiix-like >ager-boat, with all the 
varied family of skiffs and wherrios that 
diversify our own waters. 

A charming effect was presented by this fleet 
in miniature, combined with the river, tho 
palace, and people, and tho trees, and the 
flowers, and the swelling music, and tho bright 
day, and blue sky and fleecy clouds doubled 
in tho water. As we gradually ascended the 
stream in front of them, for the vessel had now 
slackened her speed, they seemed to draw 
themselves out gracefully in exfenso. Thus 
the whole vast length of the palace expanded 
itself to our view in growing dignity, with all 
its varied concomitants of luxurious gardens, 
terraces, temples, statues, flowers, fountains, 
and, above all, its groups of happy health- 
getting and contented visitors, that occupied 
the space between the building and the bay, 
in whose bosom no small portion of tho forms 
and colours presented by those objects wore 
reflected. 

“Perhaps in no point of view,” said my ac- 
quaintance, who had for some timo boon mute, 
silenced like myself by tho sceuc of interest 
before us, are the glories of this place con- 
templated to more advantage than hero, and 
the more to favour this, you porcoivo that our 
vessel has approached tho furtlior side of tho 
river, and is but gently keeping its upward 
course on this bank. This is the regulated route 
of tho palace boats, and wo shall thus pass tho 
whole front of the palace, to tho upper part of 
the grounds, before we prepare to land.” 

Our gaze was well rewarded as we thus glided 
slowly past the vast and glittering frontage, till 
we arrived at the upper part of the palace 
grounds, when our vessel abruptly crossed the 
river, beneath a light bridge spanning the stream 
in one arch,* connecting the palace grounds on 
either side, and entered at once a flower and 
leaf-fringed canal, shooting out from the side of 
tho river, and gradually inclining down again in 
the direction of the palace. “This branch,” 
remarked my friend, “ passes completely at the 
rear of the main building, and joins the Thames 
again below the gardens, thus transforming tho 
site of the palace, and the more decorated 
portion of the grounds, into an island. It con- 
ducts us, however, at once to tho palace, and 
will land us beneath its roof.” 

In accordance with these words we shortly 
came in sight of and entered a wide crystal 
portico stretching across tho canal, which, at 
the rear of tho great dome, tho palace throws 
out as an entrance to receive its river visitors, 
protecting an ample basin, within which the 
arrived and departing boats deposit or receive 
their living freight. This has the air of a frank 
and cordial reception into the palace, and I 
agreed with my companion, that our course 
from London hither had been a succession of 
agreeable surprises. 

Landing amid a grove of orange and citron 
trees, which grace the entrance halls, a few 
steps forward introduced us at once beneath 
the great dome, raising itself in air 300 ffiot. 
“ It was good judgment, in my idea,” exclaimed 
my companion, “ in the directors to concentrate 
their efforts for altitude on this one feature. 
The eye is not led off or accustomed to any 


emulative height in the other parts of tho build- 
ing, and they thus have kept their miracle 
intact and undisturbed, for the minarets, though 
lofty, aro dwarfs to this.” 

After allowing mo for some time to gaze 
upward into the vast airy film, whose height I 
could scarcely realise, so far did it seem to recede 
into the blue sky, he added, “ Having seen this 
from beneath, from without and within, lot us 
now ascend it, and avail ourselves of its third 
charm, the prospect it affords from above. 
There is a road alt round it to tho top, although 
it is a considerablo hill walk up you will have 
no exertion in returning ! ” Ho appeared to 
chuckle at liis superior knowledge, and acknow- 
ledging that I was much more benefited by his 
guidance than ho could bo by the homage of my 
acquiescencG, I readily followed. 

The ascent is a spiral one, without stops, but 
very gradual, and wide enough for a pair of 
carriages to pass, although it is nob put to that 
use. Starting from beneath tho dome, wc soon 
emerged above the roof of the general building 
into tho open air, my new friend keeping up 
his running accompaniment of observation. 

“ Wlienever I go to a now place,” he said, “ a 
country town for instance, one of tho first 
things I do is to get to the highest attainable 
spot about it, very usually a steeple, whore, be- 
sides the pleasure of a now and extensive view, 

I gain at once an introduction to the environs, 
in tho form of a natural map, to give me my 
whereabout, and guide me in my ponLiuhiilations 
below — and as'yoii have not been hero before, 
perhaps this procoduro may bo useful to you.” 

After marvelling at the vast extent of roof 
here xn’o,sented to tho view, with tho varied 
domo.s, and campaniles, and minarets breaking its 
surface, wo again proceeded upwards, stopping 
occasionally, however, in our spiral upward 
course as tho prospect expamlud on the view, 
and as new points struck us in winding round 
tho dome, till wc arrived at the summit, 
bonoath tho groat crowning statue of “ Civilisa- 
tion,” which with au open hook in one hand 
holds out an electric light in tho other. 

lloro were ample circles of seats, from which 
a wide and commanding view of tlio rich vales 
of England was obtained, tho Tiiaiuos running 
east and west through it liko a silver thread, 
away into tho distuuoo. Erom this elevation my 
cicerone thus explained the view. “ The river 
divides nearly equally tho palace grounds : on 
one side is situated the pnlacc and itsimmodiato 
gardens, terraces, &c., islanded l)y the canal of 
access and return which Father Tliamos throws 
like a loving arm round his own ^ Isola Bella,’ 
thus leaving a broad skirt on the outside of the 
canal, which is kept, however, chiclly as a wood. 
On this side tho river, within the building and 
tho island, recourse has been had to every charm 
and clovicc of art that can illustrate and enhance 
naturo. On the othor hand, on tho opposite side, 
whieli is as you may sco attained heuco, not only 
by the many boats which you sco flitting across 
tho river, but by tho light and pillared bridge at 
tho upper end of the garden, everything has boon 
kept in the most natural and simple rustic state 
consonant with dry wtdks, and the aceouimodu- 
tion of many visitors. The grounds there are 
of considorahle extent, and all is (luiet, peaceful, 
and rural, so that wdicn fatigued with human 
poetry and invention, tho visitor may repose his 
wearied spirit amid Nature’s simple beauty.” 

I hero inquired, having observed a spiro in 
the distance directly hoibro us, apparently in 
the ground.^ of which ho was speaking, “ Is not 
that village spiro I seo directly in front of us 
across tho river, within the precincts of tho 
palace 1 ” 

‘^A scheme like this,’^ ho replied, “would 
have been incomx>lete indeed, without duo 
homage to tho Supremo and all Good and all 
Wise Intolligonco. Tho palace of the Thames 
and tho people has its church of hoaveuly as 
well as its temple of Imniau instruction ; and 
amid the quiet mead there far away from these 
vanirics, tho church boll calls to praiso and 
prayer. Tho spire you seo is diminished by dis- 
tance and stands in a valley behind trees, hut 
the building of which it forms a part is almost 
a cathedral in size, although tho character of a 
village church, that most simple and touching 
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of all places of worsliip, has been refcained as front of tlie palace, seeming to liold a mirror up friend and tbe People’s Palace, I saw but a great 
much as possible. Around it at a short distance, to it, and double its beauties ; numerous other bluebottle fly buzzing up and down my window 
are yarious other chapels in which holy service sui-faoes of limpid water, either limpid and uu- pane 1 

is performed. On certain days, however, — even ruffled, and reflecting the blue sky, and tenanted My incomplete vision, however, on waking 
here, in this portion of the grounds — only sacred by fish of many colours, or wakened into life by thoughts, appeared to possess some germs of 
music of the best kind is to be heard. But if,” fountains and cascades, refreshed the sight, and not altogether nonsense : and so after breakfast 
he added, “ we are to have the opportunity of seemed to combine the whole scene together — I took pen in hand, and now send you the 
extending our walk on that bank, we must not the garden with the Thames, and that again tangled thread my fancy wove last night, 
linger long here.” with the glistering surface of the palace itself. Epsilon. 

I was now remiuded of what my companion Ample walks presented themselves in all 

had said on ascending, “that we should have directions to the steps of the people; but no 1 

little fotigue in retracing our steps,” for a double route seemed so much in favour with the 
rail some seven or eight feet above tbe way we people as that which, passing along tbe banks 

had ascended, but most firmly supported, formed of the Thames itself, skirted the bay along its CUItlOSITIES 

a path for a large car which waited but om' addi- terraces, stained with the effigies of the great m-rr-p qatt? 

tion to complete its number of occupants. By and good, and the varied streams that feed the SALE. 

this wo descended as down the “Bussian moun- Thames, and then, leading by the upward bank, ^ ^ ^ 

tains,” rapidly but pleasantly round and round passed over the many-pillared bridge, whence, “ curiosities ” will in this instance nob com- 

the outside of ■ the dome, catching in our returning along the willow shades of the •oppo- prise notices of the varieties offered at tliis re- 
course renewed glimpses of what we had seen in site shore, it offered a passage at the lower end markable sale for the gratification of vlrtnosi / 
our ascent, then diving within the building, and of the grounds, by mauy boats, again to tbe shall, in fact, con.sider the vlrtmsi themselvos 
landing quietly and gently at last beneath the Palace Island. the “ curiosities,” and the infiituabion so skil- 

dome near the point from which we had set out. Next to the Thames itself few features of the fMly excited among them by the dealers, as the 
In commencing a short survey of the interior place seemed to please the good people more than greatest curiosity of all. Hiey applauded their 
of the building, my companion called my atten- the fountains, which abounded with mauy eagerness in the arena, and fomented it, much 
tion to how largely its actual cubic content were various appropriate fancies set forth in sculp- the dog-fanciers excite their animals, by ocea- 
ns he said “utilised.” This was facilitated by ture and skilful arrangements of water. I did Bioually biting their tails to make them wrangle 
its general lowness, and there being no galleries not see two alike, and seldom wore simple more briskly. A^ very good, bub not very 
within the building, except in the dome, centre jets allowed to appear without being storied astounding collection of antiquities, has consc- 
transept, and wings, the connection between and illustrated in some graceful way by art. queubly realised an enormous price, and a sum 
these existing by the gallery all round the build- Apropos of these fountains, my companion ob- tkat in the outset was named, and treated as an 
ing outside, supported by a colonnade, which at served that their low constaut murmuring play, absurdity, has been exceeded now that the nuc- 
the same time a&rds a covered walk or verandah which is only naturally fed from a higher source tionecr has finished his laboims. From twenty to 
beneath. The fioor space beneath the dome (in without mechanical effort being employed, was fivc-and-twenty thousand pounds -was believed to 
which is a centre fountain), the Transepts, the to his taste “ far more refreshing and soothing have been spent by Mr. Bernal in quietly filling 
Portico, and the centre of the Grrand Avenue, is than ' geysers ’ of water that give an idea of a bis house with the varied collections thus 
kept as one vast Promenade, and decorated with convulsion of nature — However,” ho added, “ a brought to the hammer; and moderate men 
the choicest works of nature and Art. Other tour de force now and then is very well, espe- fancied that twice that sum, or about fifty tlioii- 
portions of the building are set apart for other cially to please the many — and the directors Band pounds, might be the total of the sale, 
more special collections of painting, sculpture, have ample powers in this way here by means of Some, ho wever, spoke of more, and got as far as 
and architecture, and for various depai'tments a high reservoir iu the woods, with the addition, fifty 5 while oue bold speaker absolutely declared 
of living nature and of science. One of these I believe, of hydraulic pressure. By this means be had hopes of seeing it realise sixty ; but he 
sections, protected by double glass, and which they can throw a jet in the ceutre of the front "vyas pitied rather than listened to, as an onthii- 
is especially interesting, is alive with the most basin to the height of 300 feet or more, or siast wanting in that coolness which should elia- 
beautiful, and in many cases the rarest and ten- withinside the building nearly as high if there ractorise the trade. He was, however, the 
derest tropical birds — an immense aviaiy, in be too much wind outside, which, however, cleverest of all, and the one who hit the mark 
fact, iu which they are born and live among there seldom is here, as the situation is pro- nearest ; but he had not shot far enough, for tbe 
their native trees and flowers. Even the cold tected. But these displays they keep for ffifces Bale actually realised the astounding sum of 
regions also are represented within the walls of and great days, and the general effect of the 62,690^. 185 . 2d. We say “astounding sum,” 
the palace, being in close neighbourhood to the gardens by no means depends on them.” because we feel sure no one could have calculated 

ice-house, which affords to the visitors an uu- “You see,” he added, “in all these arrange- on it who looked over the collection before the 
limited supply of this summer luxury. Other monts the directors acted under the impression sale, and who reasonably valued things at a fair 
rooms are fitted up for departments of special that they had a great duty to perform to the market price ; such as Mr. Bernal w^onld have 
instruction, in which lectures are given on science public, to the subscribers, and to themselves, himself submitted to, and such only as he would 
and subjects of interest of the day. They commenced by choosing a site theorefci- have bought at. At the early part of this year 

Another most extensive portion of the covered cally and practically good, connected w’ifch the we noted the means by which the excitement 
space affords room for the marvels of manufac- highest associations of town and country that our had been fostered and created. It will be curious 
ture, and the operations of active trade. island can afford, and they have regulated from here to note a few of the lots thus “ sold ” (along 

“ As regarded the regulation of this last de- the first the affair as economically as such a great with their buyers) at what may bo considered 
partment,” said my companion, “ there existed and novel effort would allow.” “ The Thames,’^ the great sale of the year, 
great doubts at first among the directors. Their he continued, “ which brought the materials of When we talk of China, we feel prepai'cd for a 
first idea was to confine the arrangement of the palace and its decorations, n^w brings its little folly, for, from the day of the first intro- 
these bazaars by the most stringent rules, so as visitors. The directors have closely allied the due tion to Europe of the poi-celaius of Ghiua and 
to preserve an uniform appearance in the whole highest kind of instruction to recreation, rcfiuo- Japan, there has been a furore on that point, 
ai’ea : but great obstacles arose iu this respect, meut, and to commerce. They have kid their Ladies naturally doted upon it, and, iu the days 
and feeling that this was a scheme especially for scheme out for the quiet and thoughtful, as well of Anne, bracketed and shelved every room of 
the people, in which one of its chief interests as the mere holiday-maker, and they have done a house, so that they might line their walls tlmre- 
(Commerce) ought to have free play, and per- all this with shrewd economy and forethought, with. Hogarth, in his print of “ Taste in High 
ceiving the possibility that, with all their care, wasting no cubic space in the palace, nor area Life,” has immortalised the childish glee of the 
this cherished uniformity might not be effected in tbe garden. This site is, moreover, very full-grownbabies who dote over cups and saucers; 
by the means they proposed, they went round, as easy and quick of access by water as well as but what would tbe stern old English painter 
the sailors say, on the opposite taok wholly, and by road and rail, and a working man can come have said had he seen or heard of eighty 
decided to give full leave to each individual to here in summer without spoiling his whole day. pounds given for one of the fragile receptacles for 
set out his own department, and his own pro- Moreover, it is to the west of London ; and the liquid infusion. But as every beauty has her 
perfcy to the best advantage, according to his own mind you, sir, West End people do not like day, and must then sink neglected, so Dresden 
ideas ; and the variety thence arising has become to go east, but East end people like very much and Sevres has clashed with tlie East, and 
one of the amusements of the place. It chal- to go west! The feeling that prompts this may ‘^cracked” the reputation of its brittle ware, 
lenges no criticism as to uniformity, yet it almost be a weakness, but it is none the less for that an Prices almost boundless havo been obtained for 
achieves it by its very extreme of the opposite influential fact,” the famed productions of France; the climax 

quality. And moreover eveiy one is pleased, ^ Thus saying he paused as we were descend- being reached by tbe Marquis of Hertford, who 
which is a great point. ing to the next t<?rrace to contomplato more gave for a pair of vases the enormous sum of 

On passing out at the centre transept to the closely' the objects we had seen in the dis- 1942^. IO 5 . ; and here our “curiosities” begin, 
view of the river front of the palace, which is tance, and I took the opportunity of putting a for Mr. Bernal had bought tliem for a couple of 
Italian in the symmetry of its plan and the question which had been on my lips for sometime, hundred poimd.s, tliougli they have realised what 
variety of its decoration, I was at once struck by “ I am aware,” I prefaced, “ that wo cannot be would be considered as a handsome fortune for 
the wealth of water presented to the view, many miles away from Hammersmith, but would a small proprietor iu the laud of tbeir fabrication, 
which is indeed the life, the eije of landscape, you add to the information you have already Not only did our overwealthy aristocracy thus 
without which the most beautiful scenes* have given me, by enlightening me as to our precise disport themselves with their purs'es, our Go- 
somewhat dead and blind in their aspect. The locality! ” verumeut officials did the same, and Marlborough 

Thames indeed here lent his aid “ with a will.” He turned to answer me, and I leant forward House rejoiced in the purchase of a soap-baiSu 
Besides its own expanse, and that of the beautiful to catch his words. I seemed however to trip at the outlay of 125i., and several cups and 
palace bay and the long decorated basin spanned on the steps, and in the effort to avoid a fancied saucers at equally “ reasonable ” figures ! Wo 
by graceful bridges, and running along the whole fall, I woke, and instead of my mattcr-of-fiict understand that some of the noble buyers Imve, 
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in tlie coolness of reflecMon repented of their 
bargains, but “ the nation is of course too great 
to groan over its mis-spent cash, although its 
income-tax be doubled. 

The profits realised on some of the objects in 
this really wonderful sale can be only compre- 
hended by a few facta. We shall quote two cu- 
riosities" of the kind. A pair, of small brass 
candlesticks, 54 inches in height, covered with 
floml ornament in very coarse enarnel, but having 
the magic inscription beneath, “Sir Thomas 
More, Knight, 1552," fetched 221 guineas ! They 
were originally found behind the wainscoting of 
an old house in Chelsea, sold to a denier for 
and by him to Mr. Bernal for 25?. , They were 
unsightly in form, and beneath criticism in de- 
coration ; nay, there were some among the con- 
noisseurs who boldly declared them Flemish 
works of the latter end of the seventeenth cen- 
tury in spite of the magic inscription. They 
were very properly rebuked for such, wickedness, 
yet they were 'men of good repute, and we fear 
still indulge in heresy^unconvinced even by 
the success attending lot 1300, which fetched 
10 guineas, though composed of two articles of 
different ages, rudely soldered together, and 
which, on inspection of the woodcut devoted to 
jt in the catalogue, might assure a tyro was a 
suspicious lob." 

The grand coup among the antiquities was, 
however, the battle for the Lothair crystal, be- 
tween the British. Museum and Lord Londes- 
borough ; the former being victorious at the cost 
of 267?. Tiie whole history of this relic is curi- 
ous; it is a simple circular piece of crystal, 
measming 44 inches in diameter, rudely broken 
across the middle, and set in a copper frame. 
Its surface is incised with the history of Susannah, 
and the central inscription assm’ea us that it 
was made by order of Lothair of Fmnce, in the 
tenth century ; it was preserved in the Abbey of 
Yasor, on the Meuse, until the Eevolubion came, 
when it was cast forth, and ultimately came in a 
fractured condition to the hands, of Barthelemy, 
the dealer, of Brussels, who parted with the 
unsightly antique for ten francs ; ' the purchaser 
being Pratt, of Bond Street. Mr, Bernal happened 
to be idling in his shop when the case contain- 
ing it arrived and - was unpacked, and at once 
saw its antiquity and curiosity, and as quickly 
wished to be its owner. Its price was demanded, 
but on the spur of the moment the dealer 
scarcely knew what to .say, having had no time 
to study his purchase ; bub, Mr. Bernal pressing 
the demand, he veiy honestly told him the price 
he had given, and also that he meant to get a good 
profit on the transaction. - The francs were 
accordingly turned into , guineas, and the trans- 
fornaation secured the prize to the collector. 
M. Didrqn, of Paris, the well-knowm archaeologist 
and author, in vain, offered Mr. Bernal 100 
guineas for ^ his bargain, thus again multiplying 
the purchase money tenfold ; the wisdom with 
which ho .held on, is proved by the ultimate 
result ; though wo believe M. Didron’s offer to 
have been its fair, value. 

The majolica dish representing a porcelain- 
painter at work, which was sold' scarcely seven 
years ago at. the Stowe sale'for 4?., and bought 
by Mr. Bernal for 6?., now fetched 120?. It 
would be imagined that at so famous a sale as 
Stowe, its fair value would be obtained, but not 
so think our officials ; for it is bought for Marl- 
borough House. ^We admit its interest, but 
believe .its outside value to be. 80?. We, how- 
ever, do not wish to be otherwise, than grateful 
whenever our Chancellor, of the Exchequer will 
graciously allow anything for the purchase of 
works of art; but as so little is generally granted, 
like others we wish to get as much as we can 
for the money. It does not become fhe poor to 
dabble' with the luxuries of the rich, and we are 
very ppqr indeed in all pur public grants, and 
misembly mean in everything but governmental 
waste. , < . ' 

A piece , of P^^ssy ware, bought originally in 
Parjs for twelve francs, was. secured at this ’sale 
by Baron Eobhschiid for 162?, ,It had. been 
broken/^but was mended; 'it had the charapter- 
latio Ii 2 ar 4 s tjudreptiles oyer its ^rface,' by which 
the warejs popularly .known,; hut wO rpmehiber 
^ kind many years dn- a 

Window , price , asked . being, about 
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40?. English, which was considered too prepos- 
terous by everybody ; indeed, it was believed to 
have been put there as a bait to draw attention 
to the house and its minor antiques, and the 
price fixed to ensure this great gun " a resting- 
place in the window for ever. 

When wo find pottery fetching the monstrous 
prices realised at this sale, German jugs which, 
a few years, ago, cuifiosity dealers did not care to 
have at all in their shops, selling for several pounds 
each, and in one instance reaching over 40?. ; 
when we see, also, a pair of plates realising 20?., 
the same having been sold, twelve in a lob, at 
Strawberry Hill, at the rate of 3?. 10s. a lob : 
when old keys fetch 10?., and spoons follow 
suit,” we should bo lost ’in amazement, did we 
not know how cleverly many dealers had baited 
the trap, and how ingeniously they had excited 
the ck>rmanb energies of the wealthy collectors. 
There was no risk on their parts in consequence, 
the commission ”, profits became a dead cer- 
tainty ; and “ the game was made ” by lashing 
up excitement to fever heat, and taking the 
result from all who would buy in haste to 
repent at leisure. Ho wonder that a floating 
report circulated to the effect that the auctioneers 
themselves feared some .“rigging,” and that 
these , fancy prices might not turn out real on 
Settling day. It was a natural bub an unfounded 
fear, and the monied buyers have paid up ; the 
nation has also paid something like 12,000?. for 
its share of the amusement. So far, the sellers 
are safe ; the buyers can now look at their trea- 
sures, and reflect on what they cost the collector, 
and whether it would not be equally easy to 
visit a few dealers as he did, instead of fighting 
over an auctioneer’s table to the delectation and 
profit of commission agents- 

* 


THE 

SHEFFIELI) SCHOOL OF DESIGN. 


The annual mooting of this School was held in the 
large saloon of tho Music Hall on the 3rd ult., tho 
Eight Hon. John Parker in the chair. It is to be 
regretted that tho attendance was not so large as it 
has been on former occasions ; though there was 
no falling off m the nitmhor of Indies, yet there was 
not such a muster of tlie merchants and manufac- 
tincrs of tho town as might have been expected, 
setiing that then prosperity must in a largo measure 
depend on progress being made in such studies as 
are pursued at tho School of Design. The Eenort 
stated that at tho two last exhibitions at (jore 
.House, 21 medals were awarded to pupils of 
this school; two had received pmo studentships; 
two had been fappointod pupil teachers, receiving 
from Govemment 10?. each annually ; and three 
students had received prizes of 8?. each, to cna])lo 
them to go to the Paris Exhibition. Tho students 
of the past year were— malcsj 240; females, 52. 
From tho financial statement it appears that tho 
Government grant was 520?. ; tho students’ fees, 
220? ; subscriptions, 204?. The principal expenses 
were— rent, 80?. ; salaries, of masters and assistant 
secretary, 652?. ; attendants, 58?. ; expenses, 128?. 
The chairman delivered a long and edaborato ad- 
dress,^ in which he dwelt on the advantages of an 
artistic education, eaimestly recommended the study 
of Grecian models, spoke of the importance of pro- 
vincial schools, and hold that while they would be 
delighted to see the metropolis become a modern 
Athens, fosteiing the genius of another Phidias, 
still, where all contiibutod to her Majesty’s exclic- 
q^ucr, they had a right to expect thgt tho provinces 
should not be neglected, and that the seats of emi- 
nent trade which had made this countiw distin- 
guished for centuries, ought to share in the muni- 
ficence of goyernnient and of parliament. — E. J. 
Gamsford, Esq., in moving the first resolution, 
delivered a speech full of sound views, clearly and 
eloquently expressed. In the course of his rc- 
rnarks, he showed that chcumstanccs wore occiir- 
rmg to open to his fellow-townsmen wide and mag- 
nificent prospects. If they used the opportunity as 
they ought, it would be of great importance to the 
counti’y, but to neglect it would bo attended with 
very different results. Eefoning to the prospect 
of an extended commercial intercourse mth France, 
he spoke of our neigbboui’s being noted for their 
taste,' and for the beauty of their illustrations in 
every work of aid' and skill. 

The ShefflMd School of Design is under the super- 
intendfehce ’of 'Mr,> Young Mitchell, who spares 
neither time nor exertions to advance its welfare. 


THE EOYAL PICTURES. 

THE VILLAGE FETB. 

D. Teniers, Painter. J. Outlwalte. Enjjraver, 

Size of the Picture, 2 ft. 8 in. by A ft. 

Either our ideas of the Dutch character are 
altogether wrong, or tho great painters of that 
nation have misrepresented their countrymen. 
We have learned to consider them as a plodding, 
phlegmatic, heavy race, both in body and mind, 
—dull, and with as little sunshine in the soul as 
tbeir broad and low meadows have of the bright- 
ness of heaven; and yet, if their artists Lave 
exhibited them aright, men and meadows are 
green with vitality, health, and enjoyment, 
hlctzu, Terburg, and Mieris have showed us that 
the young Hollander can play the gallant with 
as much esprit, if not with so courtly a grace, as 
the Spaniard or Frenchman of his time ; while 
Teniers, Ostade, Brauwor, and others have loft 
us such records of rustic ffitos, merry-makings, 
and carousals, as to satisfy us that the more 
humble classes among tho Dutcli were — and 
doubtless still are— not very far behind their 
neighbours in their I’clish of feasting and recre- 
ation, This pleasure-loving is, we. admit, not 
always shown in its most attractive and com- 
mendable form; but the genius of frolic — ' 
“Laugliter, holding both his sides" — presides 
over the rites and ceremonies of a Dutch carousal, 
or the dance. 

11 i^Of the class of paintens the last referred to, 
David Teniers, tbe Younger — as ho is generally 
designated, to distinguish him from his father, 
an artist of very considerable merit, but far less 
known — takes the first rank, as the most original 
and varied in his compositions, and successful 
iu liis treatment of them. Ho was bora at Ant- 
werp in 1610, and in early life adopted tho stylo 
of painting which ho had acquired from his 
father. In colour this style inclined to a mono- 
tonous brown, which, however, was soon ex- 
changed for one more silvery and sparkling. Yet 
it was some time before he met with much en- 
couragement, and occasionally ho ovon had tho 
mortification to find tho works of hi.s pupil, tho 
younger Tilburg, preferred to his own. At 
length, however, tho Arcliduke Leopold William 
of Austria, who was then governor of the Low 
Countries, having soon and admired some of his 
pictures, gave him a commission to paint several 
for his collection, appointed him director of his 
gallery, and entrusted him with the task of pur- 
cha.sing such works of tho Italian and Dutch 
Schools as might bo deemed worthy of being 
placed therein. Many of those pictures Teniers 
copied most successfully. 

Of his numerous village ffifces, that in the 
Royal Collection which is hero engraved is 
esteemed one of his best. It is thus described 
in Smith’s “ Catalogue,” where it is marked No. 
496: — “A Villngo .F6f:o, near tho walls of a 
cbriteau. Amidst the festive 'meeting are five 
couples dancing to the sound of a violin, played 
by a man who stands on tho top of a cask. On 
the right ’’ (the left of the spectator), “ is a group 
composed of a gentleman in black (the Scir/ncur 
dll, Village) with his lady at his side, and four 
children, the youngest of whom is standing in 
its nurse’s lap, who is seated on tho ground ; a 
peasant appears to bo inviting his eldest daughter 
to follow the example of her brother, wlio has 
joined the ring ,* and in the left foreground ” (the 
right of tho spectator) “ are a man and a woman 
near a well, and a pigeon-house. Thoro are about 
thii-ty-one figures in this composition. This is a 
picture of superior beauty." Dr. Waagen writes 
thus of it ; — “ In this carefully painted picture, 
of 'a truly brilliant tone, Teniers, who imitated 
varions masters with so much skill, has, in the 
Seigneur and his family, very happily approached 
Gonzales Coques iu conception and colouring." It 
is strange that so fine a work should have once 
formed a cover to a pianoforte. Smith informs 
us it was sold, in- IS 00, from tho collection of 
M. Geldormeoster, for 360?. ; he now values it at 
800 gsiiueas. It is signed, and dated 1644, when 
the painter was in the meridian of his fame. 
He died at Brussels in 1694, at tho advanced ago 
of eighty-four. 

Tho Village Fete” is on panel; it is in tho 
Gallery at Buckingham Palace, 
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BEITISH AETISTS : 

THBIE STYLE AND CHAEACTEE. 

WITH ENGEAVED ILLHSTEATIONS. 



No. X.— THOMAS WEBSTEE, R.A. 

HERE exists among us a class of Art whicli has 
not, so far as our own observation extends, 
its counterpart in any nation of Europe : it 
seems indigenous to the Englisli soil, and 
thrives witli us, though the natural gravity 
of the English character, as we are generally 
represented by foreigners, vp'ould appear to be 
unfavourable to its growth and healthy, develop- 
ment. But this estimate of the national disposi- 
tion is scarcely a just one; on the pure Saxon 
stock, heavy and solid, has been grafted the light- 
heartedness of the old Norman, and, to a consi- 
derable extent, the love of fun and humour which 
distinguishes the Celtic tribes, so that till the 
cares and anxieties of business, by which as a great commercial people we 
are all too much influenced, choke up or turn aside into other channels 
the springs of merriment, we believe the Englishman to be as keenly 
sensible of what is ludicrous, and as much inclined to enjoy the comi- 
calities of life, as the inhabitant of any country under tbe sun. 

It would be difficult to designate the class of Art of which we have 
now to speak : it is humorous, but not of tbe sort of humour which 
Brauwer, Ostade, and other painters of the Low Countries practised ; this 
was of a low and vulgar character ; nor of that which the pencils of 
Teniers, Hogarth, and Wilkie represented — their models were men, : 
Mulready was the first to find subjects for his Art in the sports and mis- 
chievous dispositions of hoys — a field on which Webster has since widely 
expatiated, and in which he stands without a rival, for the boys ” of W. 
Hunt, tbe water-colour painter, are of another description altogether. 

Thomas Webster, BA., was born on the 20 bh of March 1800, in 
Eanelagh Street, Pimlico : his father, being attached to the household of 
George III. took his child in its infancy to Windsor, where he remained 
till the death of the venerable monarch. Young Webster was educated 


in the choir of the Chapel Boyal, Sb. James's, his father being desirous of 
making a chorister of him, but like Hoppner, who was in the choir of the 
Chapel Boyal, and Callcott in that of Westminster Abbey, Webster 
preferred the art of painting to the practice of music. We know not 
what the world has lost as a vocalist by the preference, but we are sure 
it has thereby gained an original and most excellent painter. 

Whether, as a boy, Mr. Webster took more delight in " Going 
into School," or in “ Coming out of School ; ” whether he stood in 
awe of the Dominie’s “Erown,” and laughed at his Joke;" whether 
he was one of the party of “ Birdcatchers,” joined in the "Gun- 
powder Plot,” and was the lucky "J3oy who had many Friends:” of 
these and other matters of like import we are in profound ignorance, 
and must leave our readers in the same condition ; but we will venture 
to assert that in all the sports he has so aptly represented on his can- 
vasses, he played his part, and from them stored his youthful mind with 
recollections that have answered the purpose of his after life, better than 
the " Commentaries ” of Cassar, if he ever read them, or the distractions 
of duodecimals and algebraic problems, if he ever worked them out on 
his oak-framed ^ate. 

In 1820 he entered the Boyal Academy as a student, and in 1825 
obtained the first medal in the School of Painting. Having, in 1825, been 
fortunate in painting a little picture, entitled “ Bebels Shooting a Prisoner,” 
exhibited at Suffolk Street, it at once brought him into notice, so that 
the difficulties which many young painters find in early life, and their 
consequent privations, were alike unfelt by him : these difficulties and 
privations are arduous and painful enough to check all except the most 
ardent spirits, but when once surmounted, he who has overcome regards 
them from his vantage-ground with unqualified satisfaction. 

The first of Ms exhibited pictures of which we possess any record, 

I except that just mentioned, was one sent to the Boyal Academy in 1827, 

. a portrait picture we presume, the " Children of T. Drane, Esq : ” the 
next year he contributed the " Gunpowder Plot ” to the Academy, and in 
1829 "The Prisoner,” and "A Foraging Party roused,” to the British 
Institution. Of these and earlier works which Mr. Webster forwarded 
to our public galleries, we can only give the titles ; our recollection of 
these does not extend so far back as to justify any critical comment, 
and we liave no materials on which we can rely to aid us in the task now 
undertaken. In 1830 he sent to the British Institution " The Sick Child ; ” 
in 1831 he exhibited nothing, but in 1832 there hung on the walls of the 
British Institution " The Card* Players,” a " Sketch of a Cottage,” "The 
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Effects of Intemperance,” and “ The Love-Letter;” and on those of the 
Academy, "The Smugglers.” In 1833 he had at the Academy "The 
Lantern,” and "A Village School.” The year 1834 was a blank; but in 
the next he exhibited "Late at School,”* and "Beading the Scriptui-es,” 
at the British Institution ; and " Bird-catchers,” and “ The Intercepted 
Letter,” at the Academy, where also, in 4836, he sent a pair of subjects, 
" Going into School,” and " Coming out of School ; ” in 1837, " Beburning 
from the Fair ; ” and, in 1838, “ Breakfast.” 


* This is tliG picture, wehcliove, which is now in the ‘‘ Vernon Collection,” and 
which w’as engraved in tlic Art-Journal under the title oi “The Truant.” 


All this time the artist w^as gradually winning his way to public favour ; 
every class saw in his humorous compositions what could not fail to amuse, 
and therefore to please ; for his humour, like that of all Dickenses droll 
fellows, is never coarse ; it never touches caricature. His characters 
are invariably true to nature, though in her most ludicrous aspect — 
nature which both old and young could understand and appreciate. If 
his Art is not what some call "High Art,” (a term not satisfactorily 
defined), it is so agreeable, and contains so much of truth, that one is 
always Inclined to make acquaintance with it : it shows us the sunny 
side of nature, recalls the memories of our own boyish days, or of some 
scene we may have chanced to witness during the pilgrimage of a life. 
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At tlie period of which we are writing, it was a common practice with 
artists— especially sncli as had achieved a reputation— to send to the 
British Institution, only pictures which had been previously exhibited at 
the Academy, but we do not find that Mr. Webster followed this plan; 
he contributed to this society, in 1839, two pictures, one ^‘The Eat-Trap,” 
boys inspecting its contents ; the other called Anticipation,” a baker’s 
lad bringing home a pie, for which a hungry-looking boy waits anxiously 
at the door of his cottage home, standing, “ like a greyhound in the slip,” 
with a cloth tucked up under his chin, a spoon in his hand, his mouth 
half-open in anticipation ” of the savoury plateful : the boy, however, is 
not a glutton, he is in rude health, ^ncl exercise seems to have sharpened 
his hunger. There is a striking contrast to his eagerness in the quiet 
indifference with which the servant-girl, or, more probably, his el'der 
sister, takes in the homely dinnei*. His Academy picture of this year, 
“Football,” was considered the best he had yet painted; a group of 
village urchins are in the full excitement of the game, which they follow 
up in the most vigorous manner ; of course Mr. Webster must show some 
“fun” among the players ; consequently, a boy has received a kick, and 
in his agony seizes one of his companions by the hair ; Another boy has 
had his cap pressed over his eyes by some mischief-lovers ; while another, 
who is kneeling in the foreground of the composition, rubs himself to 
relieve the pain occasioned by a chance blow given in the on^lee. The 
picture is full of animation, the figures are most skilfully grouped, and 
very carefully finished. In 1840, he exhibited at the Eoyal Academy 


another picture, full ot grotesque incident and individual character, a 
group of young and old absorbed by the interest which the performance 
of Punch is always sure to create. Here are listeners of all sorts, sizes, 
and degrees; some of the young portion of the audience alarmed, others 
wondering whether Toby will really be suspended on the gibbet, and 
others, more experienced in these melodramatic exhibitions, enjoying the 
whole affiiir to their heart’s content. In the distance a host of boisterous 
urchinsj just discharged from the village school, is rushing towards the 
show, just in time to bo in at the death of some one of the actors for 
whom the executioner’s noose is prepai'ed. There is a touching little 
episode in the picture that tells us the artist has a feeling heart for the 
sorrowful, no less than an imagination that makes “ Laugliter hold both 
her sides : ” not far from the theatrical box stand a widow and her orphan 
children, waiting for a waggon that oppi'oaches in the distance; the 
vehicle will most probably convey them for ever from the home of their 
past happiness ; they have no merry faces wlierewitli to greet Punch ; 
their hearts are desolate as their countenances are sad, and the more so 
because distress always weighs more heavily when it has to be borne with 
the sunshine of happiness all around. It may, perhaps, be asked why the 
paiiiter has thus chequered his sunlight with a deep shadow ; and we 
answer, because, as a skilful painter, he knows the contrast must greatly 
heighten the general effect. He sent this year a small picture, entitled 
“ Peeping Tom,” to the British. Institution. 

In the following year, 1841, the name of Mr. Webster appears in the 
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list of Associates of the Eoyal Academy, an honour to which he had 
proved a just claim ; be was elected with the now Sir Charles Barry 
and Mr. Eedgrave. He exhibited three pictures this year, and they were 
three which we think he has never surpassed. Two of them, the “ Smile ” 
and the “ Frown,” are so well known from the engravings published by 
the “Art-Union of London,” that it would be a waste of our time and 
space to enlarge upon them. The third, the “ Boy and many Friends,” 
we perfectly remember was one of the great points of attraction in the 
room, where it hung ; it represents a schoolboy who had just received a 
package of good things from home, and he is consequently surrounded 
by a group of his companions, all anxious to aid in disinterring the 
treasures, to lend a knife or a corkscrew, or anything else the owner of 
the packet and its contents might require"; it is quite wonderful how 
the heart of a schoolboy opens under the encouraging prospect of a 
goodly interest for his loan. This picture was noticed in the following 
terms in our Journal at the time it was exhibited; we can now say 
neither more nor less of it than we then wrote.— “ One of the best works 
in the collection ,’ carefully drawn, ably coloured, and excellent as a 
composition ; it is full of humour too, in no degree exaggerated; the 
G3-ch member of the group is admirably true — calling 
forcibly to mind our school-days, and sending the heart back half a 
century, to the joys and fears that have never since been half so real as 
^ ^ ^ We seldom see a 

work of Mr, Webster s that we do not believe we could ourselves have 


described to him every point and character it contains. There is a 
wonderful * fitness ’ in all which he does ; ho is, moreover, a master in 
the comparatively minor attributes of the artist, The play of line in the 
composition, the minute variations in expression, the gradation from 
the wax’m to the cool light, the transparency of the shadows, and the 
adaptation of the background are all admirable, and indicate with what 
surety Mr. Webster’s conceptions once formed are carried out.” 

There was a charming little picture by this artist, occupying the post 
of honour,” as the place over the fireplace is generally thought to 
be, ill the British Institution in 1842 ; it w'as called tbo “Wanderer,” 
and represented a young Italian boy with a box of white mice, which 
he is showing to some children at the door of their cottage. The 
contrast in the faces of the “ Wanderer,” •weary and exiled, and those 
of the children in humbler but comfortable quarters at homo, is very 
happily expressed— the group all sunshine and delight, the little Italian 
sorrowful and careworn. In the Eoyal Academy ho had three pictures 
this year, the “Grandmother,” an elderly dame teaching her little 
grandson to read, or rather attempting to teach him, for the child 
appears to be attending to everything but the task ho has to learn. 
Another called the “ Impenitent ” represents an incorrigible urchin on 
whom punishment or reward would seem to be alike ineffective to bring 
him into something like discipline ; he is for ever in trouble ; and now 
for some high crime or misdemeanour is expatrmted from the school- 
room, and made to do penance in a sort of kitchen where ho stands, book 
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in hand, looking the impersonation of boyish hardihood, we had almost 
written '^villainy”; howevei", a change may come o’er the spirit of his 
dream, ere he grows np to be a man, and he may yet prove himself a 
respectable member of society. The third picture “ Going to School,” 
introduces the spectator into the interior of an apartment strewed with 
boxes, parcels, and a profusion of items such as an indulgent mother would 
provide for her pet on his departure for boarding school : she has amply 
taken care of his bodily comforts external and internal ; if the master 
succeeds in furnishing the head in an equal ratio the boy will turn out a 
clever fellow ; but we fear maternal fondness will spoil him. The general 
composition of this picture is very skilful, and all the details are most 
true in drawing and colour. 

Mr, Webster’s single picture of the year 1843, we will venture to say, 
drew forth as many sighs from the spectators as his former productions 
had elicited smiles ; it pourtrayed one of those touching incidents which 
show that the artist’s harp is not always tuned to merriment, but that 
sometimes it hangs 
upon the willows : 
the picture is called 
“Sickness and 
Health,” A young 
girl on whose fea- 
tures the death- 
warrant is set, is 
seated propped up 
by pillows at a 
cottage door ; be- 
fore it an Italian 
organ - grinder is 
playing his instru- 
ment to the music 
of which two chil- 
dren, younger than 
the poor invalid, 
are dancing : all 
the characters very 
ably , sustain the 
intention of the 
artist, and are fall 
of interest. 

What would Mr. 

Webster have done 
for subjects for his 
pencil had there 
been no such folk 
in the world as 
incorrigible boys, 
idle boys, mischie- 
vous boys,- funny 
boys, &c.] We find 
a group of the lat- 
ter, in a picture 
exhibited at the 
British Institution 
in 1844, gathered 
round a house- 
wife’s washing tub, 
in which a boat of 
home manufacture 
with a paper sail is 
“boxing the com- 
pass” of “ Contrary 
Winds” — the title 
of the work— issu- 
ing from the in- 
flated cheeks of 
these juvenile 
iEoli, whose great- 
est delight it seems 
to be to effect op- 
posing currents, so 
that in the mimic 
tornado the little 
craft will surely be 
swamped. In one 
of his two Academy 
pictures the artist 
stepped aside from his usual course to pay a tribute of filial aftection to 
his aged parents by painting their portraits to commemorate the fiftieth 
anniversary of their marriage : the aged couple are seated side by side ; 
the picture, a small one, is a gem of its class. The other is called the 
“ Pedlar ; ” he is displaying his box of trinkets and fi.nery to a country- 
woman and her daughter : it is a work of merit — for the painter could not 
produce anything that is not good — but the subject is not treated to have 
especial interest. In the following year Mr. Webster was elected Royal 
Academician;’ his sole contribution to the exhibition was the “Dame’s 
School” — now in the Yernon collection ; a large engraving of this picture 
has been published by Mr. Hogarth, andli small one appeared in the Art- 
Journal not very long ago, so as to render further comment unnecessary. 

Please remember the grotto, 

Only once a-year,” 

was the motto appended to one of his pictures exhibited in 1846 : a 


semicircle of children of both sexes with outstretched hands, and in each 
an oyster-shell, are soliciting the donations of the passers-by. The 
expression of these grotto mendicants is most amusing because most 
natural, their importunity is irresistible ; the eldest boy is a bold beggar, 
he has been a grotto-builder many years, and has acquired confidence by 
success and experience ; his application is of the Jack Sheppard kind, — 
he is a highwayman who bids you stand and deliver ; ” the youngest 
looking of the party is a little girl, by no means mistress of the 
business in which she is engaged ; she holds out her shell timidly, and 
hangs down her head as if half ashamed of the act of begging. All the 
characters in this admirably painted pieture are the result of close study, 
and an intimate knowledge of the “ order ” to which they belong. Under 
the title of “ Good-night,” the artist exhibited also a subject representing 
the interior of a rural cottage, occupied by the family of an honest yeoman, 
one of the .class which in these days capital and a system of extensive 
farming have converted into day-labourers; tlie ancient yeoman who 

tilled his small 
number of acres — 
from fifty to a 
hundred, and veiy 
often his own free- 
hold — ^is now also 
among the extinct 
races, a victim to 
the Moloch of 
wealth ; but we 
cannot stop to la- 
ment his decay, — 
besides, we should 
get political, and 
perhaps angry, 
which , would be 
out of place and 
unseemly hbre. In 
Mr. Webster’s pic- 
ture the farmer 
and the elder por- 
tion of his family 
have sat down to 
supper; the youn- 
ger children are 
bidding all “ good- 
night ” ere they re- 
tire to bed ; it is a 
scene in which con- 
tentment and do- 
mestic happiness 
are the inmates of 
this rustic home. 

Of the three pic- 
tures exhibited by 
Mr. Webster in 
1847, one was a 
charming portrait 
of a little girl, Miss 
Ellen Young; the 
second, called “ In- 
struction,” a small, 
but characteristic 
work, in which an 
old lady has fallen 
to sleep while she 
is teaching her 
grandson to read ; 
the latter, quite 
unconscious of this 
fact, is still busy in 
disentangling the 
letters of some dif- 
ficult word, evi- 
dently beyond his 
comprehension. 

Tho third, and the ^ 

most important of 1 

the three, was a 
picture suggested 
by a description in 
one of the tales of Washington Irving’s inimitable “ Sketch-Book,” where 
Frank Bracebridge promises to favour his friends with a specimen of the 
musical achievement of his cousin Simon in forming a “ Village Choir,” in 
the church which did not possess an organ ; Simon, for this purpose, had 
formed a choir of all the parish vocalists and instrumentalists, selecting 
“ for the bass all the deep solemn mouths, and for the tenor the loud 
ringing mouths, among the country bumpkins.” In the gallery of the 
church, therefore, is about as motley an assemblage of choristers as can 
well be imagined ; the leader of the choir, a spare figure in an ill-fitting 
suit of rusty black, is singing most lustily, his open, mouth discovering 
the loss of BO many of his teeth as must make his intonation far from 
distinct : to the right and left of the leader are ranged the vocalists — 
anything but “ sweet singers of Israel,” and the performers on bassoon, 
violoncello, clarionet, &c., each of whom is unquestionably extracting as 
much “power” from his instrument as lungs and a strong arm can 
respectively produce. The composition is full of humorous incident, 
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carried out with the careful execution which has always distinguished the 
style of this painter. 

The Interior Economy of Dotheboys’ Hall ” is a small sketchy picture, 
exhibited in 1848 ; in it we recognise poor Smike engaged in performing 
the menial task of “ shoeing ” the young heir of the “ hall/’ whose mother 
is busy in the school-room rostrum, portioning out the brimstone and 
treacle to the pupils of the establishment. A far more interesting work, 
because less painful to the imagination, is the “Rubber,” exhibited the 
same year; we quote the criticism of the Art- Journal on this picture: 
“ The scene is, perhaps, the kitchen of a village ale-house, in which is 
assembled a party deep in a rubber of whist, the winning and losing hands 
being defined with inimitable power of description. The easy complacence 
which is settled on the features of two of the players, shows the side 
fortune has taken on this particular occasion. The face of one of the 
adverse party is full of embarrassment and thought, while .that of his 
partner lowers with impatience and dissatisfaction. The characters are 
distinct individualities, each declaring that silent but deep interest peculiar 
to habitual whist- players. Bub the character and expression are not the 
only einineub qualities which give value to this work ; i^is the beautiful 


realisation of the lights that break upon the figures from the open 
window, and the masterly painting of the reflected lights by which some 
of the faces are seen. In purity of colour, definite character, and thoughtful 
purpose, this is the most valuable production the painter has ever 
exhibited ; ” and we may add that it is altogether free from the vulgarities 
which generally disfigure similar subjects by the old Dutch painters. 

Of his two pictures of the following year, “ See-Saw,” and the “Slide,” 
the former constitutes one of our illustrations ; the mischievous humour 
of the bigger boy, who has “hoisted” his companion and keeps him at 
the elevation, to his infinite terror, is admirably expressed ; while one 
can almost hear the chuckle of the looker-on, who is seated on the trunk 
of tbe tree, nursing the child. The “ Slide ” is, perhaps without an 
exception, the most amusing picture which even this humorous artist 
has composed; one has only to fancy about fifty village boys on a pond 
of ice, engaged in all the trickeries which tbe sport, of a necessity, seems 
to involve, and all the mishaps to which its votaries are subject, and wo 
have then an idea of tbe “fun ” the artist has embodied on his canvass: 
the work is inimitable, and must be seen to be appreciated in all its 
drollery and variety of character : in colour and execution it is perfect. 
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Ouv Space will only permit us to add a list of his subsequent works ; they 
are, of so recent a date as to be fresh in the memory of onr readers, all of 
whom must either have seen them or have perused our critical remarks 
when they appeared in the Academy ; still we choose to give their titles, 
in order to complete our catalogue of Mr. Webster’s principal pictures. 
In 1850, he^ exhibited a “ Study from Nature,” a boy in the interior of a 
cottage eating from a porringer; the “Cherry-seller;” a “Peasant’s 
Home,” and^a “Farm-house Kitchen.” In 1851, a “Chimney Corner,” 
“ Attraction,” an Italian boy performing on a sort of hurdy-gurdy to some 
children at the door of a cottage ; and the “ Portrait of a Lady.” In 
1852, a “School Play-ground,” “A, B. C.,” a title that explains itself, 
A Letter from the Colonies,” and the “Daughters of F. Young, Esq.” 

1853, another “Dame’s School.” In 1854, “A Villager’s Offering,” 
A Breakfast Party;” and in the present year, “ Spring, the first of a 
senes of the Seasons,” and “ A Race.” 

Of the four illustrations we introduce as examples of the “style and 
character ’ of Mr. Webster’s pencil, tbe first is from bis later works, the 
three others are from his earliest pictures, never exhibited; they show 
e germs of that humour and genuine drollery displayed throughout the 
V 10 e of n3,s artistic career. These three small works were in the 


possession of tbe late Mr. Wadmoro, of Tottenham, and w'oro sold with 
the rest of his collection by Messrs. Christie & Maiuson, last year. Mr. 
Wadmore might probably have paid for them about each, perhaps 
not so much, for they wore bought, we believe, when the name of the 
painter was “ unknown to fame,” and so far as our records and information 
extend, they were not purchased from an exhibition room. The auctioneers 
knocked down “ II Penseroso,” for 2fi2^. 106*.! “The Dirty Boy,” for 
346^. 105. ! ! and “ Sketching fi’om Nature,” for SOQZ. 125. ! ! ! or something 
vei’y near to 1000?. for the three. If this is not a profitable investment 
of capital, allowing even for the interest and compound interest of the 
purchase money through a term of twenty or thirty years, wo know not 
what is ; we commend this fact — by no means an isolated one in the 
annals of picture-dealing — to some of our largo capitalists and spoculatoi’s 
in the city ; with this proviso, however, that they first of all attain such a 
knowledge of good Art as to ena^)lo them to discover the germs of future 
greatness : it is only in this way they can expect to “ realme.” 

We confess a strong partiality for the inimitable Avorks of this most 
original painter ; they are pictures affording real pleasure : whether wo 
regard their masterly execution as artistic productions, or the cheerful 
and amusing subjects ho illustrates, they are equally most acceptable. 
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FBENCH criticism: ON 
BRITISH ART, 


We present our readers 'with some further 
specimens of opinions expressed by the best 
Parisian periodical and journalist critics respect* 
ing our English works in the Exhibition of 
Beaux Arts. From almost all the organs of the 
press, notices more or less discriminative, more 
or less dispassionate, were preferred on this 
attractive theme. Upon reviewing the reviewers, 
however, we have felt occasion to be struck with 
the absence from their lucubrations of anything 
like a fine, searching, analytic spirit. Rot a little 
of long-winded description of the subject-matter 
of our paintings — not a little of bald cUcia — but 
rare, indeed, have been the instances where these 
Daniels come to judgment preferred a vigorous, 
striking and subduing reason for the faith that 
was in them. When we have found this finer 
metal, we have grasped at it and put it forth 
scrupulously, even though not untinctured, at 
times, with an alloy of prejudice. 

The Moniteur^ of May 23, thus gives its 
opinion on the merits of Mr. Ward : — “ * The 
Execution of Montrose,’ and ‘ The Last Sleep of 
Argyle,’ are, in all respects, of the true historic 
type, and, moreover, are not too deeply im- 
pressed 'with the stamp of the British School. 
In the * Montrose,’ there are passages of much 
vigour, but, on the whole, we give the preference 
to * Argyle.’ Argyle sleeps well j his form lies 
without I'igidity or stiffness on the prison pallet. 
There is, however, a slight touch of the melo- 
dramatic in the figure of him in the moroon 
cloak, who, from under the pent-house of his 
black peruke, contemplates the sleeper, 

“Mr. Ward has exhibited another picture, 
which may also be deemed historic, notwith- 
standing its moderate dimensions, viz., ^The 
Royal Family in the Temple.’ It is plain that 
Mr, Ward, like our Delaroche, has a ^taste for 
the pathetic, and takes up tragedies in the fifth 
act. Here Louis XVI. sleeps on his couch ; the 
Queen and Madame Elizabeth work beside him 
in silence, and the young Dauphin ceases to 
pursue his games. This picture, finished as it 
is 'with scrupulous care, wiU, we doubt not, 
prove a greater favourite with the public at 
large, than the other two, to which it is inferior.” 

In a notice of Mr. Ward in the Uevue des 
Beaux Arts, there is the following brief stricture, 
which, as the picture to which it has reference 
is now about to be transferred, in a different 
vehicle and larger size, to the walls of the Palace 
of Westminster, may be worth his consideration. 
There is, we should venture to suggest, a scintilla 
of truth in it. 

“ Ward,” says the Revue, “ is a colourist. He 
has, in fact, in his colour a power and dramatic 
ideality, which he fails to impart to physiogno- 
mical expression. His head of Argyle is that of 
a goodly parson reposing in commonplace tran- 
quillity ; while, on the other hand, the tone of 
the composition is at once rich and sombre, 
brilliant and profound. In the midst of this 
dangerous richness, the lights sparkle, and only 
take part in the general harmony by the intensity 
which they have, in common with the rest of 
the canvas. Unfortunately, the whole has a silky 
lustrousuess, ■which glistens equally on the floor 
of the prison and the green coverlet so boldly 
thrown across the bed — on the walls, as on the 
moroon mantle of him who visits the dungeon 
to bring the prisoner to the scaffold. This defect 
is still more strongly felt in ‘ The Execution of 
Montrose,’ where it has no set-off in the arrange- 
ment and general effect of the subject.” ^ 


* M. Lavergne, iu a series of able and liberal criticisms 
on tbe English school, published in the ConstitvMonnel, 
a paper which seems to have escaped the notice of our 
con-espondent in Paris, makes the foUowing remarks 
on the pictures of Mr. E, M. Ward Mr. Ward ex- 
hibits four pictures, — ’The Execution of Montrose,’ a 
dramatic composition, hut which has not been very 
successful ; * The Sleep of Argyle, ’ boldly and naturally 
painted, and which has been more highly appreciated : in 
this picture the interest is produced hy a simplicity of 
means which pleases us : the whole of the compoiStion 
is very remarkable, and the head of the sleeping Duke 
seems to us very fine. Tlie third pictui’e of Mr. Ward, 

‘ The South Sea Bubble,’ represents one of those comic 
scenes which can only be well understood by those who 
know what a joke is in England (yiri savent Hre eii An- 


Maclise and Rothwell are thus noticed by the 
Revue des Beaux Aris : — “ At times one would be 
led to believe that the English painted with both 
hands — the one artistic, the other uncouth. In 
the ^ Ordeal by Touch ’ of Maclise, some parts are 
richly and broadly done. Such is the group of 
soldiers drawn up behind the altar, and whose 
armour has the true metallic reflex ; such, also, 
the widow of the slain man, who appeals to 
the bleeding woimd of the victim, and, with an 
action a little too theatric, solemnly accuses the 
mm'derer. The remainder is grey and dry ; the 
flesh-tints, particularly, are harsh to the eye, 
seamed, and reddish, like terra-cotta. 

“ I do not, however, take it that this is a con- 
ventional tint, as, in some of the Italian theatres, 
the female dancers wear green drawers to meet 
the scruples of English prudery. Were this so, 
Mr. Rothwell’s ‘ Calisto ’ would have been espe- 
cially painted to violate the rule. The'* nude 
figure of the smiling nymph reclines in unstudied 
grace upon the turf— an ideal of voluptuousness. 
Her knees gently bent, are pressed together — 
one arm is thrown up towards her head, and the 
hand carelessly interlaces with her tresses. An 
imaginative landscape foreground of verdure 
aud misty middle distance, make the scene 
harmonise with its ethereal occupant. The 


glais), but which a comparison with another picture hy 
the same painter, ‘ The Royal Family of France in the 
Temple, ’ seems to reveal the situation in which a large 
number of the artists of England, aud even of France, 
find themselves. The former of those canvasses ad- 
dresses itself to the guineas of some ’hypochondriac 
gentleman,’ who would prove his seriousness in the face 
of a pasquinade. The second is one of those satisfactions 
which is now and then peinnitted to a man of feeling, 
who has the rare advantage of being above necessity, 
and who says to himself, ‘ I will make this picture for 
myself.’ Under this title, ’The Royal Family in the 
Temple, ’ we should expect to see represented one of the 
heart-rending scenes of which .the walls of the Temple 
were witnesses, as, the head of Madame de Lamballo 
carried past the windows, or, the farewell of the King. 
But the aspect, calm and almost familiar, of Mr, Ward’s 
composition, surprises at once : accordingly, several 
critics have spoken of it with contempt, and coidd only 
see iu the picture that the accessories wore too much 
studied, the figures cold and actionless, and in tlio 
sleeping monarch a comfortable citizen clad in his loose 
gown enjoying a siesta after his dinner. The crowd, 
constantly arrested by this work, do not so judge it ; 
they are moved by the simple and touching representa- 
tion, which, by the interest it excites, puts aside the 
occupation of the critic. We have done as the crowd, 
aud this confession discharges us Aom all other eulogy : 
we shall confine ourselves to a description of the picture. 
Mr. Ward has represented the interior of the Temple. 
The royal family is hero assembled, guarded by tho 
gaolers, whom we see iu the distance. Near a tabic are 
seated the Queen, Madame Elizabeth, and Madame 
Royale. The Dauphin is playing at thoii' feet. Louis 
XVI., stretched on a small pallet bed, is in one of those 
calm slumbers which a quiet conscience obtains in tho 
midst of the most painful situatious. At the bottom of 
a narrow window which lights the figmo is a cmcifix : 
his journal, his papers, perhaps his will, are near him. 
Uis clasped hands seem to indicate that even in sleep 
ho is engaged iu prayer to Him by wh<^so inscrutable 
Providence he has been chosen as an expiatory sacrifice. 
The Queen stops in her work, and lots fall upon her 
knees a garment of the King’s which she has been occu- 
pied in repairing. The little Dauphin plays noiselessly, 
as a child accustomed to respect tho sorrows ho has 
begun to comprehend. Madame Elizabeth, with the 
mournful serenity of a guardian angel, works and 
watches the young prince. Madame Royale, standing 
near tho Queen, is aiTanging some flowers in a vase, 
and her young and charming person appears to Illumine 
the prison with a ray of hope. The furniture, taken 
from the dismantled Tuiieriea, contrasts by its richness 
with the gloomy and naked walls of the Temple. On 
a carved sideboard stands a terrestrial globe, which 
recalls the favourite study of the King and the Dauphin. 
Over all tho infamous gaolers have affixed a placard of 
the noted * Declaration of the Rights of Man and of the 
Citizen.’ A simple cm'tain separates the prisoners from 
the ignoble ^oup of gaolers, who are amusing them- 
selves aud drinking in their own portion of the apart- 
ment : one of them has drawn aside the curtain, aud 
sends forth a puff of tobacco-smoke among the royal 
captives, but they pay no heed to it. Those insolent 
keepers, that placard, the tricoloiired scarf on the young 
Dauphin, all those rec.all the miseries of the prisoners 
in the Temple; but that which admirably redeems 
those troubles is the majestic countenance of Marie- 
Autoinottc. The most profound grief is imprinted 
there,— tho sorrow of the mother, the sister, the wife, 
the sovereign, but the Christian shines thi-ough all; 
she is dignified and passive. Her eyes, weaiy with 
weeping, are not fixed upon any one in iiarticular of 
those who surround her ; thoy appear to see and to 
mourn over all wdth indescribable anguish. “Wo feel 
that the captive Queen does not possess that tranquillity 
which gives to Louis his perfect resignation to the will 
of God. The martyr-king sleeps iu the Temple as Saint 
Louis slept in the prisons of Mausoiirah, and the 
Revolutionists ridicule that which won the admiration 
of the Saracens.”— -[E d. 


figure is cliarmingly painted, breathing the 
luminous freshness aud fragrance of the rose. 
Its carmines of mellowest tone seem to dissolve 
into an exquisite lambent azure. The limbs are 
delicately modelled — the knees of most refined 
marking, and the ankles perfect as a gem of most 
exquisite cutting. I do not say that this is the 
ideal of the Greeks — the beauty of the antique 
marble, in which the male and female types 
seem to have been combined — it is the recognised 
beauty of modern times — the aristocratic Venus 
of the nineteenth century, such as she reveals 
herself iu the ball-room — the c7ief-d'osim'e of 
transcendent civilisation.” 

Mr, Webster has the good fortune, for the 
most part, to have pleased the French critics, 
although they have nob let him off without one 
or more of their good-natured brushes. The 
Moiiiteur (June 2) thus discusses him : — 

“In proportion as Millais aud Hunt alienate 
themselves from the accustomed style of the 
English school, does Mr. Webster, on the other 
hand, cling to and abide by it. He reminds us 
of Mulready without having uniformly the same 
masterly precision, the same force of palette, the 
same vigour of expressiou. He is, however, a 
very agreeable painter, an harmonious colourist, 
delicate in his touch and finely subtle in delinea- 
ting character.” 

Having minutely described “ The Foot Ball ” 
composition, the critic continues: — “The English 
painters, for'^the most part, have a lively imita- 
tive perception, and they work up expression 
more particularly in familiar scenes, even to the 
verge of caricature. The back ground of this 
scene, ■which, beneath the foliage of trees, ex- 
hibits a group of tipplers seated before a tavern, 
■would not be unworthy of Teniers, for sweetness 
of tone and freedom of touch. To us it would 
seem, that the ruddy is lavished over freely on 
the cheeks of the children, but British * babies ’ 
have complexions of strawberry and cream 
which, no doubt, justify Mr. Webster’s pencil. 

“On seeing the title of another of Mr. Webster’s 
pictures, ^ Contrary Winds,* dream not of a con- 
test between fierce Boreas and tho great storm- 
sweeping African Zephyr, -with trumpeting 
mouths and cheeks puffed out. Neither picture 
to yourself a monstrous billow swallowing up in 
its folds, and beneath a black, thunderous sky, a 
shattered vessel. The tempest here is all in 
play, -but, still a tempest, if not in a glass of 
water, at least in a tub. Two or three children 
compel, by puffs of their breath, a boat of cork 
with paper sails, to whirl about upon the ocean 
of this vessel. Never did the winds, escaped 
from the cave of -Eolus, more conscientiously 
void their bass of blasts against a classic fleet. 
An old woman seated in an arm chair, tranquilly 
darns a stocking, while the young things exhaust 
their breath ; nor does she at all appear inclined 
to interfere, like Virgil’s Neptune and, brandish- 
the tongs for a trident, give forth the ‘ QimEgof 
The ship will infallibly founder. Here, a thou- 
sand pretty details, scrupulously studied, fill up 
the back-ground; kettles and pons gleam like 
old furbished shields, brass candlesticks, drink- 
ing cup and bottles oil swell out with spangles 
of brilliancy. The most exacting of Dutchmen 
could not hesitate a doubt against a hatter ie de 
cuisine so precise and so carefully polished up. 

“'A Village Choir* would, in the hands of 
our Biard, have become simply a burlesque. 
Mr, Webster has treated the subject with a bib- 
lical seriousness, which never abandons the 
English and, faithfully representing nature, has 
avoided any exaggeration that might give a 
stamp of irreverence to the group. The aspect 
of these goodly people giving all their arts to 
their liturgic psalmody, and opening their mouths 
from ear to ear, in order more surely to emit the 
full tones of the canticle even at the risk of 
showing how many a tooth has vanished from 
their gums, might cause something of a smile to 
steal across one’s lips, but so conscientious are 
they and kindly, that to mock them would be 
impossible. They bend over to read their score, 
they rasp their -violoncello, mechanically finger 
their bassoon, and puff through their flute, aud, 
in fac?, do a thousand oddities ; but yet, with so 
sincere a piety, such an unction, with such deep 
respect for Sabbath solemnity, that, nob with- 
standing the grotesqueness of their actions and 
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attitudes, tliey inspii'e an involuntary sympathy. 

It must not be forgotten that English female 
grace, -which can never bo overlooked, smiles 
forth from the bonnets of three young girls, who 
lean against the carved and well waxed balus- 
trade, with a pretty air of propriety and piety 
the most charming in the world. 

'^The Cherry Sellers ' there is a delicious 
little girl (for be it remarked, that, what the 
^cross channel artists most fondly give their 
hands to— next to their dogs— is children) with 
accessories most delicately made out. But, it 
seems to us ' that Mr, Webster’s cJief-cVmuvve lies 
in a fi’ame no larger than one’s hand, and in- 
scribed in the catalogue under the curt designa- 
tion of ^Portraits/ Here an old man and woman 
-—portraits no doubt — the Baucis and Phile- 
mon of some English rural spot, and who could 
cheerily celebrate their union’s fiftieth anniver- 
sary, bring tlieir heads together, like royal effigies 
on a medal, in token of their well-tried conjugal 
union. Prettier wrinkles, kindlier crowsfeot, 
more delicate tints (such as pippins disclose at 
the close of winter) could not ho imagined, than 
those which radiate, mingle and give complexion 
to the good dame’s faco, which fenced in as it is, 
with muslin frill of cap and collar, I'esembles 
well-preserved fruit carefully enveloped in fancy 
l^attern paper. The whole physiognomy has so 
sweet a carmine tint — so fresh a fairness — an ex- 
pression of such tranquil happiness — there is still 
in those eyes half shadowed over by a soft lash, 
so much of life, cheerfulness and spirit, that 
one takes to loving old ago in looking on the 
patriarchal pair, so superior to those of Ignatius 
Denner.” 

la Patrk (M. Marie Martin) is on the whole 
equally laudatory of Mr. Webster, with, however, 
some differences in his points of stricture. 

After Mr. Mulrcady,” he says, *4t is I\Ir. 
Webster who, of all English artists, claims most 
attention, and wins the warmest culogiunis. He 
wants but a certain vigour of touch and tone, 
which characterise the author of ‘ The Wolf and 
the Lamb,’ to be, in' the full sense of the -word, 
a master. At the saino time, he has a negative 
advantage over the latter, wdiicli, in our eyes, is 
of an immense importance: Ho is free from the 
defect of an excessive literal reali.sation, exact- 
ing from art mechanical finesses which tend to 
materialise it. A painter of high intelligeuco — 
of delicate and just perception — of rare tact — an 
agreeable colourist, extremely delicate in his 
handling, Mr. Webster would be entitled to take 
his place in the first line of British painters, 
were his range of x:)alette more distinct — ^moro 
animated, and his touch more precise and 
energetic.” 

There is a discordance between the first son- 
■ fence of this lucubration, wherein our artist is 
placed next to Mulready, as the object of eulo- 
gium, and the last, wherein it is intimated that 
he does not take his place on the first line of 
British artists, which we shall not undertake bo 
set right, but leave to the tender mercies of our 
readeiu 

The critic, in continuation, expresses his high 
admiration of “The G-ame of Football,” “The 
Village Choir,” and “ Contrary AVinds,” summing 
up the merits of the latter thus: — “The tidiness 
of the cottage — the innocent amusement of tbo 
ohildi'en — the venerable aspect of the gran dame 
— all is accounted for by the artist, in placing a 
Bible on the table-cloth near to the good old 
woman. Thus, this little pictui'e of an interior 
is made to convey a moral losson. The colour 
here is excellent; the figure of tho dame, and 
the details of culinary furniture are worthy the 
pencil of a Terbui’g or a Mieris.” 

In conclusion, he pours out a similarly warm 
tribute of admimtion to that of the Moniteur on 
the small pictuz’e of “The Portraits,” closing 
■with this ci'Owning averment “ 'Gerard Dow n’eiU 
pas mieuso Gerard Dow would not have 
done better ) 

So, also, D Union (June 1 i) favours Mr. W ebster 
with its appro-yal, after some impertinences in 
regard to English artists in general, of which the 
foBo-wing is a rare specimen. “ The majontij of 
English artists have a way of their own in paint- 
ing the hair of their figures — they begin by 
finishing off all other parts of their subject — 
they only attend to the hair when their figure is 


aiL resfCy complete. AVhen the paint is dry, or 
the day after, they set about the hair. If some 
locks are to fall upon the forehead, or over the 
cheeks, they lay them on crudely, witliout 
troubling themselves in regard to harmonising 
tho one with tho other. Literally, t/iey clap a 
wig on the head of each of their 2wr3onagcii'^ 

Mr. Webster has tho honour of being excepted 
from tho herd, against which this veraciou.s 
d’esprit is launched. “Mr. AYobstcr,” say.s the 
critic, “has a feeling for harmony of colour ,* his 
pictures are not only full of mind and subject- 
mattor for subtle anfilysis, but they arc agreeable 
objects for tho eye to dwell upon. As to the 
miniaturo canvas, simply styled ‘Portraits,’ it 
is his chefd'fcuvre — ^if Iliad to select two pictures 
from amongst those exhibited from England, this 
should bo one, and Mr. Mulrcady’s ‘ Whistoniau 
Controversy ' the other.” 

AVef cannot omit ono further fervid tribute to 
this gem of Mr, Welistcr. It is from tho Journal 
des iJchais of Aug. 23, Its critic says — “I have 
still to notice a small picture of Mr% Webster’s, 
which is probably tlio mo.st dolicato and perfect 
of tho -works lie has sent us. It is tho portraits 
of two aged persons — man and wife, no doubt. 
Not only doos this work leave nothing to ho 
desired as an imitation of nature, but it is im- | 
possible to depict with more deptli and tender- 
ness of feeling an angelic serenity in the expres- 
sion of two mortal beings. The aspect of the 
sweet jiliysiognomics recals the idea of Dante in 
reference to Beatrice — we feel that in looking 
upon them, wo, ourselves grow bolter.” 

Mr. Leslie is probably the artist amongst our 
elite, who is least appreciated by tho Parisian 
cognosemii. Tlio ex<xuiHitoly refined subtlety of 
his humour, chiefly, however, connected with 
tlio illustration of passages in literary master- 
pieces, is too fino for tJiorough appreciation, 
when partio.s are not perfectly i'amiliar with the 
original. Of this wc could not prefer a more 
striking instance than tho brief notice by tho 
Moniteur (Juno S) of tho “Scene from tho Vicar 
of AVakeficld,” That charming picture was tho 
deserved object of universal admiration on its 
exhibition at tho Loyal Academy, and wo cannot 
but -wonder tliat it has not ore now been made 
the subject of what could not fail to be a most 
popular engraving. The Moniteur, or Mons. 
Theopbile Guntiei’, wbo has shown a finer dis- 
crimination in otlier remarks on Mr, Leslie’s 
work, thus, in seeming happy unconsciousness of 
the meaning of tho work before his eyes, dismisse.s 
it in a single line. 

“ Tho scene drawn from ‘ Tho Vicar of Wake- 
field ’ presents a curious picture of an English 
interior, of pretty female heads and well-touched 
accessories.” 

The Moniteur is more just whore wo should 
have apprehended misconception or prejudice 
by the pictme of “ The Coronation.” 

Thus it tt^es note of it : — “ Subjects of official 
ceremony present, it may be said, great diffi- 
culties to tho painter. To reconcile ceremonial 
etiquette— the portraits of historic personages — 
exactness of costume, sometimes so unfavourable 
to effieeb, with the exigencies of art, is far from 
easy — although tho great masters have left some 
admirable examples devoted to subjects of tho 
kind. Witness ihibens in his ‘Coronation of 
Mary do* Medici,’ and David in his celebrated 
‘ Sacre.’ Mr. Leslie’s j)rGteusions are more mo- 
dern, and the narrow dimensions, within which 
he has represented *H. M. Queen Victoria re- 
ceiving the Sacrament ’ on the day of hor Coro- 
nation, does not demand tbo same qualities of 
the great historic style. Tho design of this work 
is well arranged, and as much brokeir out of for- 
mality, as the nece.ssary placing in parallel lines 
of the parties represented would permit. The 
principal group is given with marked religions 
feeling, and Mr, Leslie has been happy in real- 
ising the likeness of the august communicant ; 
the heralds-at-arms, who carry the sword and tho 
crown, are pictui’osquely prosentod, and wo can 
recognise without difficulty amongst tbo assist- 
ants to the ceremony, the Duke of Wellington, 
the Duke of Cambridge, tho Duke of Sussex, and 
the Duo de Memours. 

“■ English female beauty is found here with its 
soft and romantic grace, in a group of court 
attendants, with their wreathed ringlets black 


and blond, their swan-like necks, their lips of 
cherry tint — in those waves of satin and lace, 
which sparkle and foam round their aristocratic 
figures, bringing with them a vngiio remembrance 
of Lawrence. Under the pencil of an English 
artist, mediocre though he bo in accomplishment, 
woman is always lovely.” 

Of “ Sanclio and tho Duchess ” ho says, “ It is 
a cliarining example of genre, and the painter has 
.succosafully seized the character of the ‘gaunt 
knight’s sturdy esquire.’ " This again is but a 
bald analysis of so fino a work. Some amend 
is made for it, however in tho notice of “My 
Uncle Toby v, the AVidow AVadman.” 

“ This pictiu’o/' says tho Moniteu^r, is one of 
tho artist’s happiest w^orks — in touch, it is free, 
light, and apiritiicUc, and in its tone of colour, 
agreeable. It would be welcomed in tho most 
fastidious cabinet collection.” 

Tlio Presae (0th July) is more severely critical. 

“ Mr. Leslie’s pictures are romarkahlo, in con- 
trast with Air, AVobster’Sj for their want of artistic 
finish. Tins artist seems to bo content with a 
summary indication of his subject, and to give 
himself but littlo concern about the charm of 
painting in tho abstract. Each ono of his pic- 
tures provokes the same objection — it indicates 
tho idea to bo illustrated, but leaves it un- 
realised.” 

As a set-offi to tin’s very trenchant piece of 
criticism, lot us quote one brief sentence from 
the Journal des DebaU of Aug, Gth. “ I have,” 
observes tbo writer (Alons. E. I. Delacluzo), 
“commended Air. Leslie and Air. Grant, because 
they are tme colourists — simple in their art; 
employing alone its natural resources witliout 
any mixture therewith, of charlatanism,” 

“Air. Hook,” says tho Monitc.nr (Juno 2), 
“seems an cinanation of Paul Veronese and 
Bonington. lie secs tho Venetian through im- 
pressions left by tho English umstors,”) 
“Armitago, if I niistakc not,” obsorvos Alons. 
Thierry, in the Jlivue den P>cau,c Arts (Sopt. Ish), 

“ is a pupil of Paul 1 )darochc. J Ic pjiints in tho 
French stylo, skilfully and with a well-marked 
touch.” 

Air. Grant and La Patrk, There is but ono 
opinion amongst tho French arthts as to the 
masterly qualities of “The Ascot Alect of 
Her AInjesty’s Stag-Hounds.” It has won oven 
from Ace Patrk the following tribute .* — 

“ Ono of tho most reniarkablo, if it bo not the 
best picture in tho English gidlcry, is that of Air. 
Grant. There wore enormous difiicizlties to 
overcome in the trcatnicnt of a subject like this. 
It required talent above mediocrity, even to 
avoid a commonplace arrangeinent of this 
assembly of red-coated hunters, witli their train 
in uniform costume, -until their horses and dogs. 
Air. Grant has managed tlioso difficulties with 
tho hand of a master. The whole field aro 
grouped without confusion and without^ form- 
ality, while each figure is, as a portrait, delicately 
and truthfully touched offi Tho red coats and 
whito leather breeches, with all their graceless 
accessories of modern costume, nro drawn with 
a faith and skill, and tinted with a discreet 
taste, which obviate their inharmonious stifihess. 
Behind this foregi'ound of aristocratic ca\ailiers 
tho groat plain of Ascot is vigorously and 
picturesquely laid out; with its gray sky over- 
hanging all. This landscape is assuredly superior 
to everything of its kind in tho gallciy.” 

Air. Elmore and IjU Pairle. “ There is,” says 
tho journalist, (Juno 28) “ muclVcharactor and a 
firmness of touch, which approaches rigidity^ in 
tho scone of a ^'BoligioiiB Controversy in tho 
days of Louis XIV.” Tho cxpreKsioua of tho 
various parties in it arc well conceived and g'lvon, 
but its colours are dull and frigid, moro par- 
ticularly in the group of fomalea, which is, after 
all, but an accessory, having the defect of dis- 
tracting the eye iiuploasantiy from tho principal 
and only important portion of tho picture. 

‘ Tho Origin of tho Quarrel of tlio Guelphs and 
Ghibolinos,’ of the same artist, has not, perhaps, 
the same qualities for expression ns the work 
just mentioned. On the other hand, it preaonts 
an aspect of moro light ; less stifihess ; moro 
unity of design; moro liveliness and agreoablenoss 
of colouring. ‘,Tb© Movice/ is one of those 
felicitous pictures, which have tho privilege of 
arresting tho attention, touching the heart, and, 





through the medium of a cliarming composition, 
awakening in the mind thoughts of grave 
import. Telling so much as it does, so simply 
and so well, it might, nevertheless, he made the 
subject of some strictness as to detail. Upon 
the whole, we have thought it most commendable 
on the score of design, and there is no visitor 
of the English gallery who stops not, will he, 
nil he, before ‘ The hTovice,’ thus placed between 
the seductions of life and the suggestions of 
death, — between the illusions of time and the 
anticipations of eternity.” 

Speaking of Mr. Leighton, whom we may now 
take into his native ranks, the Revue des Beaux 
Arts remarks, in reference to his “ Reconciliation 
of the Montagues and Capnlets,” and with 
emphatic cnrtness : — The painting here is dry — 
its defect; — but firm — its finer quality. Italy no 
longer teaches nations, she imitates them. Mr. 
Leighton’s picture re-produces in a slight degree 
the manner of onr Alexander Hepe.” 

This latter observation is dropped because 
Mr. Leightou has sent his picture from Rome ; 
but, unfortunately for the apropos acumen of the 
critic, the catalogue of the Exhibition has theso 
words after Mr. Leighton’s name, EUvc dc M. 
Edouard Steivle, de ErancfoH” 

Macnee’s “ Portrait of Doctor Wardlaw.” The 
analytical spirit,” says the Bresse, (July 4) “ which 
pervades all the works of English painters, 
finds itself appropriately exercised in portraiture. 
When there, painting from the life of life size, 
they condescend to generalise somewhat, and 
not reproduce trifling details with wearisome 
minuteness, which uniformly depreciates their 
best pictures. 

The only canvas sent by Mr. Macnce, the 
'Portrait of Doctor Wardlaw,’ is treated with 
great simplicity and good taste. The figure is 
well posed, the expression calm and without 
pretension.” After a further minute description 
of the portrait, the writer concludes as follows — 
"The pervading vigour of execution, the excellent 
distribution of the light, the subdued manage- 
ment of accessories in this work, secure for 
Mr. Macnee a distinguished place in the British 
exhibition. The 'Portrait of Doctor Wardlaw ’ is 
less attractive, less magical in its effects of 
colour, and of a less aristocratic elegance than 
those of Sir Thomas Lawrence, but it strikes 
from its simplicity of style, its impress of 
character, and by its thoroughly modern aspect. 
In a word, it sustains honourably the old and 
well-earned reputation of English artists in the 
department of portrait painting.” 

The Journal des B^hats (August 23) observes 
that, The English have shown a discretion and 
good taste, for which they deserve every credit 
in regard to the restricted number of portraits 
which they have sent to the Exposition. These 
are all good, while a selection of several may 
take their place as works of the first class. 
W’^G have already expressed onr appreciation of 
Grant’s 'Lord John Russel’ we must now add 
Macnee’s ' Doctor Wardlaw,’ and Gordon’s 'Late 
Professor Wilson.’ The “perfect quality of these 
works is very romai’kable, and they surpass in 
our opinion the portraits of Lawrence, as much 
for their noble simplicity, as their power and 
truth of colour; for, be it remai’ked, that the 
merit of most of Lawrence’s portraits, although 
incontestable, was not a little modified, in the 
eyes of connoisseurs, by the too silky and glitter- 
ing brilliancy of their tints.” 

So also the Moniteur (June 8) says: — “Let us 
mark an excellent ' portrait of the late Dr, Ward- 
law’ by Mr. Macnee. This artist, judging by this 
specimen of his power, and we regret that it is 
the only canvas sent by him to the Exposition, 
appears to us to be, with Mr. Grant, the first 
portrait-painter of the English school.” 

" Mr. Horsley,” observes the same good-tem- 
pered critic, " presents himself to our notice with 
five canvasses, which, for more reasons than one, 
are deserving of our attention. We dwell more 
particularly upon his ' Jane Grey,’ which has no 
tincture of the melo-dramatic, and is content to 
be a most delicious little picture of genre, 

" In ' The Madrigal ’ we find a reumon of 
amateurs to execute a work of the Abbe Clari, or 
some other classic composer — one of these sub- 
jects, which Terburg and Gaspar Hestcher loved, 
and which must always offer variety of themes to 
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the exactions of the pencil. The heads of the 
actors in this scene are charming, and the silken 
draperies brilliantly reflecting the light off their 
folds, are treated with a precision perfectly 
Dutch.” 

Mr. Herbert’s " Lear ” is thus briefly estimated 
by Ba Patrie (Jiuie 25) : “The colours in this 
canvas are dry and insipid, but in composition 
it is good, and it wants neither life nor expres- 
sion.” 

'' Mr. Cope ” the critic continues, “ has under- 
taken to give ns, almost at its denouement, the 
Drama, of which we have had the opening from 
Mr. Herbert. Some portions of this picture are 
of an excellent tone of colour, and all the figures 
are just in their expression.” 

'' In our opinion,” he adds, “ the best of the 
six pictures sent in by Mr. Cope is 'Maiden 
Meditation.’ This blonde head, replete with 
character, is tinted with a warmth and r^hness 
but little familiar to the English palette. The 
mouth of tho Maiden expresses a captivating 
candour.” 

Mr. Anthony and La Patrie, In its number 
for the 8th of Jitly, La Patrie thus notices Mr. 
Anthony: — “The landscape entitled 'Beeches 
and Fern’ presents some good qualities, more 
particularly in its middle distance, in which wo 
find depth and truth of effect. It is, however, 
obvious that this artist is wholly devoted to one 
idea, that of giving a literal imitation of nature, 
and consequently his ferns, which monopolise 
his entire foreground, have the appearance of 
patterns cut out of painted paper.” 

“ Mr. Poole,” says the Moniteur (June 16), has 
sent here a picture entitled ' Crossing the Stream,’ 
in which the English mode of liaudling is 
eschewed. It represents a young girl lifting her 
young brother in her arms to bear him across a 
streamlet. The touch of Mr. Poole in this, is 
broad, undefined, and mellow; he masses and 
softens off his contours, instead of giving them 
with an outline sharp as the edge of a razor. 
The eyes cast down, the open smile, the roseate 
cheeks and tho silvery shadings of these two 
figures seem to imply a study of our Prudhon. 
Tho back-ground of“ mingled azure and light 
retii’es happily from the eye, 

“ ' The Gipsy Queen ’ has no reference to the 
melancholy Isabella of Egypt of Achim Arnim. 
She cradles not an infant mandragora with locks 
of millet and kernel eyes. It is a jocund girl, 
fantastically costumed, holding, perched upon 
her finger, a magpie less chattering than herself. 

'"The Messenger of Job’ by the same artist, 
is a work in a wholly different style, and in its 
signature alone do you recognise Mr. Poole. 
English artists vary their manner more than ours 
do, and they seem to amuse themselves by 
puzzling people’s eyes. There is vigorous effect 
in this work, and the resignation of Job before 
tho heralds of misfortune, is equally well felt 
and expressed.” 

La Patrie (June 25) speaking of Mr. Poole’s 
“ Gipsy Queen ” and “ Grossing the Stream,” says, 
in its characteristic facetious vein, — “ There is 
in those two pictures, a dread of finish — a wild 
freedom, from which one might conclude that 
the artist had fairly given his pencil the free 
course of the breezes, which chase the clouds 
across his skies, and which ruffle the peticoats 
of his peasant and gipsy maidens.” 

Tho Moniteur of June 8th gives an entire 
feuilleton to Mr. Patou’s “Quarrel of Oberon 
and Titania,” the pith of which will be found in 
the following extract : — 

“ It would be impossible to imagine the variety 
of attitudes and gesticulations strangely twisted 
and foreshortened, which Mr. Paton has given 
his groups. They flit about headlong, or, feet 
foremost, above and below, in troops ascending, 
or sweeping downwards — ^in full front — in tb\'ee- 
quarter view, or, with profile wholly lost. In a 
word, in all those abnormal positions, into which 
aerial beings, uninfluenced by weight or equi- 
librium — phantoms of mist, or light, or fragrant 
exhalations, may be permitted to fling them- 
selves, without any regard to anatomic proprieties. 
In all this, he has displayed a facility and skill of 
drawing by no means common. Like Michael 
Angelo in his ‘ Last Judgment,’ he has availed 
himself of a supernatural subject, to disclose the 
incredible variety of action and aspect into 
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which the human form can be thrown. Ho 
doubt Mr. Paton may be reproached with having 
studied Fuseli — that son of Switzerland trans- 
formed into an Englishman — and to have here 
and there repeated him overmuch, Fuseli illus- 
trated 'The Midsummer Right’s Dream,’ and 
amused himself by giving the sylphs chapeaux 
de paille, after the fashion of Pamela, and to bis 
goblins the powdered wig of Grandison, which 
produced a strange effect amid the enchantments 
of the fairy forest. Hothing can be more eccen- 
tric than these characters of Richardson figuring 
in Sbakspeare’fi moonlight scene. If, however, 
Mr. Paton owes an inspiration to Fnseli, he has 
not been a servile copyist, and his own invention 
in the work has been sufflciently abundant. 

“ We may, perhaps, have given more time to 
this 'Dispute of Oberon and Titania’ than it 
merits, but the picture is so thoroughly, so pro- 
foundly English — it is so highly impregnated 
with Shakspeare’s poetry, seasoned with British 
humom*, that we have deemed it of importance 
to dwell upon it. The lilcc subject would probably 
have been treated in a move hrilliant style by our 
French artists (1) They would have given it a 
force and harmony of colour, in which it is here 
deficient, but, on the other hand, not one would 
be found amongst them bringing to the theme 
so inexhaustible a flow of fancies — such marvel- 
lous detail — and that patience almost Chinese, 
with which they have been elaborated into form. 

“ What a delicious engraving would not some 
of tho English burins, which give such life to 
copper-plate, have made of this picture! Its 
meagre, inharmonious tints would then disap- 
pear and leave a composition choi’ming from its 
fulness of grace and spirit, and which one would 
be happy to place in one’s study as the best 
translation of 'The Midsummer Night’s Dream.’ ” 

With the following resume from the pen of the 
Comte de Yiel Costel, in L'Atkcnceum Frangais 
(July 7th), we close our extracts from the French 
critical notices of our British painters. It may 
be taken as, both in matter and manner, the most 
purely French view of tho subject, in its least 
objectionable form. 

“ We may mention, as works destined for the 
embellishment of the now Palace of Westminster, 
M. Dcsnnge’s 'Excommunication of King Robert 
of France by Pope Sixtus IV.,’ ‘ The Burial of 
Hai’old,’ by Mr. Pickersgill ; 'The Death of 
Edward III.,’ by Mr. Foggo ; ‘ The Introduction 
of Flora Macdonald to Prince Charles Edward,’ 
by Mr. Johnston ; and ' Richard Goour de Lion 
pardoning Bertrand do Gordon,’ by Mr. Cross.* 

“ Assuredly all these pictures, did they belong 
to our French school, would pass away unnoticed 
amongst the redundance of mediocrities, which 
habitually all but monopolise the walls of our 
exhibitions. But they inaugurate au English 
historic school, and wo name them as making 
tho starting point of an undertaking, for the suc- 
cess of which, wo apprehend that no very great 
hopes can be entertained. The genius of English 
artists docs not lead them towards the Historic. 
The poetry of history is not within their favou- 
rite range, and if wo take a rapid view of works 
which have something of celebrity in England ; 
which represent that art, which is, as it were, 
officially encouraged by Government, wo do so 
under the impression, that tho true English 
school has no sympathy with it ; that it, in fact, 
requires for its creditable development, faculties 
too discordant with those wherewithal English 
artists have been so richly endowed. 

“What, in truth, is the power — tho charm, 
which has given tho works of tho English school 
BO high a place in tho esteem of connaisseui’s ! 
Scarcely has it been known for two months, and 
yet already it occupies a distinguished place in 
the history of modern art. It brings thereunto 
a now chapter replete with its own individuality 
— its originality. In a word, it is a school, which 
owes nothing to tho schools of other countries, 
which in no manner can bo said to spring from 
the style of any already known artist. It is 
English — purely English. It must be sought 
for where alone it exists — in works of its own 


Wo should ho happy to cougratulato tho different 
artists horo named uphii such an honour os tlio critic 
iiiiimates is in store for thorn : we aro not, liowovor, 
aware that it awaits more than two out of the live. 
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creation, and not in those elaborated in imit^ 
tion of the Italian, Spanish, German, or French 

schools. . . ,1 r. 

^'True English artists are preeminently Ob- 
servers of nature; they study her forms aud ex- 
pressions faithfully; no artist, of whatever country 
he may be, has carried farther than’ they have, 
truthfulness in (jmre and the poetry of reality in 
landscapes. The actors whom they introduce 
into their familiar scenes of life, have a living 
power of visage and action ; they think aloud^ 
they move, and you become one of them, while 
dwelling on the scene, before which the artist 
stands with his] palette and his pencils. This 
copying is so req^uisite to English art, that it 
fails of success in representing unexcited figures, 
or physiognomies not especially anirnated. The 
British artist is the painter of expression ; where 
that is wanting — where the inner being is not 
translated into exterior animation, he becomes 
inferior to his accustomed self ; he knows not 
howto represent the calm of human life — he 
must have waves either agitated by tempest, or 
ruffled more or less on the surface by gales. 

“ There can be no doubt, that the best pic- 
tures sent from Great Britain to this Exhibition 
of 1856, are either those which have taken their 
subjects from actual life, or those where, al- 
though the costume of byegone times may have 
been adopted, passions or personifications are 
represented for which nature could have sup- 
plied the models.” 

We now leave to the digestion of our readers 
the ample extracts which we have given, with 
pretty careful selection, from the notices by 
French critics of our British contributions to 
their Palais des Beaux Arts, In them will be 
found not a little to be overlooked, on the score 
of good taste and considerate feeling— not a little 
to be set aside for obvious inconsistency, more 
particularly the oft-reiterated assertions of our 
scliool’s startling novelty, and yet the discovery 
of an imitative origin for almost all its best works 
in the old masters or modern French, — and, let 
us add, nob a little in the way of stricture or 
oulogium, which, if taken with a considerable 
rjrano salis, may Idg relished as of wholesome im- 
port— as a useful tonic— an expedient nutritious 
alterative. 


THE 

EOYAL CORNWALL POLYTECHNIC 
SOCIETY. 


Any place which may bo situated beyond the 
reach of the “ Iron road ” is regarded as being 
almost beyond the pale of civilisation. Cornwall 
is in this position — ^the railway stops at Plymouth, 
and there are not many travellers who venture 
further west. Fast coaches, and four-horse 
omnibuses, do not suit the traveller by an express 
train. Hence, many books have been written on 
ComwaU as of a place rarely visited. Wilkie 
Collins gives us his “ Rambles beyond Railways,” 
in which he describes a rapid journey through 
this western county, in a very amusing manner, 
though his book is full of errors. Cornish 
Mines and Miners ” in the Traveller’s Library, is 
still more imperfect, and it teems with blunders. 
Murray’s "Handbook of Devon and Cornwall” 
is carefully aud cleverly written, and the 
"Ramble from London to the Land’s End” 
deserves to he read. There ore not many 
counties, to which attention has been so often 
directed, as it has been to Cornwall. Much of 
this is due to the highly interesting character of 
the county, but more to the circumstance that 
the river Tamar Hows between it and the rail- 
way-intersected counties. 

Although Cornwall is so removed from the 
centre, around which it is supposed the stars of 
science and art revolve, it can boast of a society 
which has no equal in point of utiHty in the 
j United Kingdom. Of this society a word or two : 
Twenty-three years since, Miss Anna Maria Fox, 
of Falmouth, proposed to call forth the latent 
genius of the county, by forming a society which 
should reward, according to its means, every 
\ effort of thought which might be brought before 


it. This was the first Polytechnic Society estab- 
lished in England, it was eminently successful, 
and hence there were many imitations ; but all, 
excepting the Polytechnic Institution in Regent 
Street, have ceased to exist, and the Royal Corn- 
wall Society pursues its useful career. Its great 
objects have been tho improvement of mining 
operations, and tho amelioration ot the condition 
of the miners. By its influence, and the offer of 
premiums of 500/. and of 200/., machines have 
been introduced into the deep mines, which 
x'elievQ the men from the severe toil of climbing 
on perpendicular ladders from tho immense 
depths to which those subterranean excavations 
have been carried, and now the society is endea- 
vouring to improve tho conditions of ventilation 
in the Cornish mines. 

The twenty-third annual gathering of this 
society has just taken place, aud a more interest- 
ing exjhihition it has seldom been our lot to 
witness. 

There were models and drawings of machines 
for ventilating mines, and for dressing tin and 
copper ores, tools of improved descriptions. 
Splendid examples of tho unrivalled sorpontino 
of the Lizard district, Natural History specimens 
in gi’eat variety, mostly collections by young 
amateurs. Four Yivariums created much interest. 
Such a collection of Actinoo were never before 
got together, and the marine animals and plants 
generally wore very interesting. Native artists 
exhibited some highly creditable pictures in oil 
and water colours ; and amateur productions of 
the most satisfactory description, showed that 
Arb-fceling was’strong in the far west of England. 
Beyond these things, the boy at school sent his 
maps, and his mechanical drawings, and tho 
little girl exhibited her “ crochet counterpane ” 
and "ottoman in wool work,” besido the " point- 
lace collar ” of the more advanced neodlcwomon. 
Everything exhibiting industry and thought 
from the rich- or the poor, the young or the old, 
is received at the Polytechnic Hall, and accord- 
ing to its merits, in the opinion of tho judges, 
each has its reward. 

Our space will not allow of our ontering on 
any detailed description, as we should desire to 
do, of the articles generally exhibited. Wo 
must, however, say a few words on the Art-pro- 
ductions of Cornwall. 

Sculpture had its representative in the pro- 
ductions of Mr. N. N. Buruard, a native of Coim- 
wall, though now resident in London. His bust 
of the ever-to-be-lamented Professor Edward 
Forbes, was remarkable for the life-like fidelity 
of the portrait. Edward Forbes was well kuowh 
to many of the patrons of this society, and by a 
unanimous decision they awarded the^ society’s 
first class silver medal to this production. We 
have especially alluded in a recent number,^ to 
the Serpentine works of tho Lizard Serpentine 
Company. They exhibited some very fine 
examples of tSis rock, aud of their work. 

The artists exhibiting were Messrs. J . G. Philp 
and W. Williams, whose landscapes have in the 
metropolitan exhibitions received our notice — 
Messrs. Baker, Morrish, J*. Hart, and Harvey. 

By establishing a Cornish Art-Union in con- 
nexion with the exhibition of this society, the 
artist is encouraged to contribute a larger 
number of pictures than he would otherwise 
do ; and it is satisfiictory to know, that many 
very choice productions were thus disposed of. 
Of the amateur productions we can only say, 
they were generally creditable, many were excel- 
lent. Wo were especially pleased 'with some 
"Sketches of Foliage, the size of nature.” 

Amongst other articles of interest it was 
pleasing to see a collection of " Nature prints ” 
from Messrs. Bradbury and Evans. Photo^aphic 
copies of Robert’s "Holy Land,” exhibited by 
Messrs. Day and Sons; and Photographic " Perns 
and Snow Crystals,” sent by Messrs._Glaisher, of 
Greenwich. 

^ The evening of each day during the exhibition 
which lasted a week, was devoted to lectures on 
some subject exhibited. Indeed every method 
was adopted to render the meeting interesting, 
and thus to add to the usefulness of a [society 
which has now been for twenty-three years dis- 

I pensing its acknowledgments of merit, over a 
country beyond the rattle and excitement of a 
railway. 


BUTH. 

EROM THE STATUE BY W. THEED. 


It cannot be denied that sculpturo is fur less 
popular in England than any other branch of 
the fine aris, and even less so than it is among 
the principal continental nations. It is quite 
true that custom has not familiarised us with 
its beauties, nor taught ua its use as au object 
of external decoration ; this wo believe to bo 
one chief reason for tho indifference with which 
the art is geneiTilly treated hero ; but there is 
another reason, and one, wo as firmly believe, 
acting still more forcibly in tho minds of the 
middle and higher classes of society, aud that 
is a disrelish of the subjects usually selected 
by the sculptor. It is not because the sculpture 
room of tho Royal Academy is little bettor than 
a cell, that it attracts so few visitors ; nor 
because there is nothing in it that the majority 
of tho company that attend in Trafalgar Square 
would care to see; but because Cupids, and 
Veuuaes, and Dianas, and the whole brotherhood 
and sisterhood of the Greek and Roman 
mythologies, more or less tho "stock” of tho 
sculptor, have, generally, little interest for 
the visitor, even though they appear under 
names which seem to separate them from their 
heathen parentage. Wo do not now stop to 
enquire whether there is " rhyme or reason ” 
for such an objection to subjects which have 
for ages formed models for tho highest con- 
ceptions of artistic genius ; wc merely state 
what in our opinion, one founded on observa- 
tions very frequently made to us by these 
objections, is an inconfcrovortiblo fact. 

And, after all, truths are as easy to deal with 
as fictions, they may ho I'cndcred as poetical 
and as beautiful, while they at once carry con- 
viction with them by showing art as tho 
chi’oniclor of events in which man has been tho 
real actor, and as tho re-creator of the man 
himself^ when ho thus appears again, a silent 
hut iniprossivo typo of what ho was on tho 
great stage of existence. 

History, sacred or profane, will always supply 
the sculptor with subjocts enough and to spare, 
whether his taste incline him to the heroic, tho 
torriblo, tho pathetic, tho simply beautiful, or 
any other sentiment or quality. Tho whole 
range of biblical history affords no more in- 
teresting and affecting stoiy than that which is 
found in the book of Ruth, a history which 
either painter or sculptor may consult with 
manifest advantage, so many charming incidents 
does it present, that would w'oll repay illustra- 
tion. Mr. Theed's conception of tho Moabitish 
damsel ” is higldy graceful ; the point in her 
story which it embodies is, wo presume, that 
whore she is standing in the field before Boaz, 
who addresses her thus : — 

" Hearcst thou not, my daughter 1 Go not to 
glean in another field, neither go from heuco, 
but abide here fast by my maidens : 

" Let thine eyes bo on the field that they do 
reap, and go thou after them : have I not charged 
the young men that they should not touch thco'l 
and when thou art athirst, go unto tho vessels, 
and drink of that which tho young men have 
drawn.” 

There is groat sweetness of expression in tho 
face of the figure, combined with tho modesty 
which her position, with roforonco to Boaz, aud 
the character given to her in the sacred writings, 

1 seems to point out aud determine. ^ Tho 
resdueness of the]work is wonderfidly increased by 
the rich arrangement of tho drapery ; this is 
remarkably sculpturesque and beautiful in its 
forms; tho folds are numerous, but they are 
nob complicated, and fall naturally. 

The works of Mr. Theed are almost invariably 
of an historical character, either sacred or pro- 
fane. Among the former are his statue of 
"Rebekah,” and his group of tho "Rrodigal 
Son,” the latter engraved in tliQ Art-Ioumal two 
or three years since ; he has also sculptured 
some monumental groups of a high character, 
as well as two fine bas-reliefs, from English his- 
tory, for the Houses of Parliament. 

His statue of "Ruth” has been reproduced 
in porcelain by Mr, Alderman Copeland. 
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PEOYINCIAL EXHIBITIOlSrS. 


THE LIYEEPOOL ACADEMY. 

THE THIRTT-EIEST. 


Ip tlie modern Tyre ia making amazing pro- 
gress in commerce — ^the basis of her material 
prosperity — ^it is gratifying to observe that she 
is also going steadily onward in the cultiva- 
tion and encouragement of those arts which 
minister to the refinement of social and private 
life. Year after year have we been delighted to 
see that her academy has been gathering around 
it elements of strength; and that its position 
at the present time is such as to need no 
indulgence or apology, but on the contrary that 
it puts forth such an array of talent as openly 
challenges confidence and respect. Since its 
first appeal to the public as an exhibiting 
society, a generation has passed away, and it 
now enters upon a new term of life, invigorated 
by past experience, and full of hope for its 
future. In the exhibition of this year, consist- 
ing of 839 specimens in all, many valuable 
pictures are displayed, some of the most ac- 
complished of our artists being contributors; 
and while works of a trashy character, such as 
wero formerly tolerated, upon occasions, as 
filling-up material, to complete a tout ensemhle, 
have totally disappeared, those of even an 
indifferent class seem to be a gradually vanisliing 
quantity. 

But — to our work of examination. 

On entering the First Room, and following 
the order of the catalogue, the attention is 
arrested at the veiy first number to ‘Nature 
and her Children, Reason and Love,’ by N. J. 
Ceowley, R.H.A., a large and impressive picture, 
in style and tone apparently aiming at a com- 
bination of the spirit of Rubens with the colour 
of Etty. In the lower part of the trunk of the 
principal figure, there is a want of skilful fore- 
shortening, which causes the joint, connecting 
the femur with the pelvis, to appear dislocated. 
This, its only defect, might, we opine, be 
remedied by the introduction of a few darkly- 
toned shadings. 

Near it hangs a portrait (No. 6.) of ‘Nassau 
Senior, Esq.,’ by H. W. Phillips, unmannered in 
design and pose, and forcibly manipulated. 

No. 14, ‘ Twl Dhu,’ a Welsh scene, from the 
pencil of J. W. Oakes, is shut in by rocks and 
foliage, which are powerfully treated : indeed, 
every passage has been profoundly felt, and is 
described with great force. 

No. 16, ‘Pool on the Llugwy,’ by A. Hunt. 
A quiet nook, lighted in the foreground by a 
ripple passing over the stones. The placid 
“ pool ” is everything ‘ that could be desired ; 
and but that the trees appear somewhat too 
coldly green, the entire treatment of the subject 
is unexceptionable. 

No. 22. ‘ Fruit, &c.’ W. Dupeibld. A most 
successful imitation of nature. 

No. 30. ‘A Medical Consultation,’ T. M. Joy. 
Well felt and vivacious in character. The 
differing opinions of the assembled members of 
the faculty are speakingly expressed ; and the 
I lights and shadows of the whole most happily 
throw out the several individuals of the group. 

No. 82, under the title, ‘A Brown Study,’ by 
W. Huggins, is depicted an ass, contemplating 
some ducks in a pool by the wayside. The 
dull wisdom of the student is apparent in the 
opacity of his eye ; his hairy coat is presented 
i in all its picturesque roughness, and the body is 
[ excellently rounded and relieved, as well as fine 
j in colour. In No. 46, ‘The Old Forge/ by 
I the same artist, the animals are rendered with 
! equal truth and spirit. 

1 No. 38. ‘ Stratford-upon-Avon,* by Maek An- 
tony. The feeling of quietude, mingled ^vith 
the gorgeous gloom ” of an autumnal day, is 
most successfully described. 

No. 45. * Orestes Pursued by the Furies/ C. 
Rolt. a scene forcefully depicted, and full of 
vigorous action. Tlie eye is at once caugh(^ by 
the free and fearless delineation of the anatomy of 
Orestes, and with the broad and graceful casting 
of the drapery which floats around the sister’s 
form. A richness of chai’acter is imparted to 
the picture by the skilful disposition and 


rendering of a brazen shield behind the chief 
group. It is a sound and powerful work. 

No. 48, ‘ The Doubt,’ by H. A. Bowler, 
with, as an illustration, the question from the 
Prophet Ezekiel — “ Can these dry hones live ? ” 
The solemnity which ought to pervade the 
composition is broken up, not only by the 
glaring greens of the foliage, per se, but by their 
being so ostentatiously played off against the 
scarlet dress, in which the gay young lady is 
bedight, who is supposed to propound the ques- 
tion while leaning over a gravestone. Pity that 
those things should be so expressed ; for, other- 
wise, the figure is well drawn and posed, and 
every detail in the scene most carefully made out. 

No. 51. ‘Fast Bind, Fast Find/ by James 
Pelham. Under this quaint title is depicted an 
Italian organ-boy, asleep by the wayside, who, 
resolved that a monkey, the companion of his 
wanderings, shall not escape during the sfesta, 
has carefully fastened the animal’s chain to liis 
own person. The story is successfully told ; the 
expression natural and true ; the quality of 
colour pure and transparent ; and tlio executive 
of exceeding finish. 

No. 68, ‘The Timber Waggon/ and No. 60, 
‘Snowdon/ both by J. Horlor, are pleasing 
bits. In the former, the morning effect is beau- 
tifully pronounced ; in the latter, there is 
abundant evidence of careful study ; but the 
system of colouring is too prismatic. 

No. 61, ‘Styhead Fall, Borrowdale/ J. T. 
Walton, is an example of that kind of subject 
which cuts a picture into two parts. The artist 
has, indeed, made the best of it ; but, besides the 
disunion of the parts by the cascade, it must also 
be said that the general tone is too cold. In the 
front of the picture the rocks ai'e of unquestion- 
able substan ce ; and the atones beneath the surface 
of the transparent pool are deliciously rendered. 

No. 62. ‘The Rosicrucians/ W. Douglas, 
R.S.A. Of precious and harmonious colour, and, 
altogether, an amazingly elaborated work : the 
book-shelves, draperies, old carved table with 
its cover, the globe, the spherical crystal flask, 
with its double reflection of lights, — indeed, all 
the accessories ai’e so conscientiously manipu- 
lated, and so lustrous in tone, as to be worthy 
of Gerhard Douw. 

Of the late Copley Fielding’s estimable works 
there are three examples, the most desirable of 
which is No. 72, ‘ Scene at the Entrance of New- 
haven Harbour.’ The prevalent tone is dark, 
the forms of the water such as are seen when a 
gale tears np the waves, rapid motion being 
splendidly indicated ; the sea and sky likewise 
are well matched in character, both truthfully 
bespeaking the influence of a sweeping gale. 

The work to which has been awarded the 
Academy’s prize of 50Z. is Ho. 74, ^Lifa and 
Death of Buckingham,’ by A. L. Egg, A,R.A. 
This is a powerful and impressive j»icture, well 
known to our readers, and eminently deserving 
of the honour which it has received. 

Among the portraits, those of ‘ Hugh Pierce, 
Esq.’ (No. 75), and ‘Jos. Hubback, Esq.’ (No. 
80), both by J. Robertson, are to be noted for 
their breadth, round ness, and vigorous execu- 
tion. If the artist should be wittingly adopting 
the style of Sir J, Watson Gordon, let him be 
assured that he cannot follow a better master. 

‘Portrait of a Lady’ (No. 79), W. Boxall, 
A.R.A., is graceful and unmannered in arrange- 
ment, and natural in colour, except in the hands, 
which are somewhat too pinky ; bub in every 
part it is marked by excellence of drawing. 

‘ Scene from Don Quixote,’ J. C. Horsley (No. 
86). A large canvas crowded with subject, and 
happily illustrating the spirit of the quotation 
printed in the catalogue. The dramatis p&i'sonm 
are excellently individualised, and the enscmlle 
of vivid reality. Though the several elements 
of the composition are each perfect in itself, they 
are yet so admirably moulded and combined as 
to bring out the dSnouement at one stroke, — ful- 
filling the Horatian canon, “Sit simplex et 
unum.” The executive, too, shows a style of 
manipulation the most elaborate. 

No. 96. ‘The Story-Teller,’ James Smetham. 
An oriental subject, cabinet size, well conceived 
and very careful. 

No. 109, ‘ Old Well in Jersey/ J. Dearle, is 
an elaborate translation of a picturesque locality. 


No. 113. ‘Entrance to Kirby-Lonsdale,’ W. G. 
Herdman. An unmistakeable transcript of 
nature. 

No. 118. ‘The Yalley of Tyndrum, Perth- 
shire,’ A. W. l^iLLiAJfS. A large and meritorious 
work. The subject, which must have been care- 
fully selected, shows a mass of boulders in the 
foreground, solidly treated, a rocky path running 
nearly parallel with the margin of the water, a 
group of cattle in the centre, mountains skirting 
the far-off horizon, lighted up with sun-rays, and 
others in mid-distance sprinkled, with purple 
heath, and placed imder the shadow of a dark 
cloud. The atmospheric effect is a fine render- 
ing of nature ; and, indeed, the entire subject is 
impressively described. 

Her Majesty has been graciously pleased to 
contribute from the Royal Collection F. Leigh- 
ton’s large and admirable picture, which repre- 
sents the ‘Procession of Cimabue’s Madonna/ 
and which was noticed by us on a former occa- 
sion. It deservedly occupies the post of honour 
in the large saloon. 

No. 131. ‘ Gooseberries and Currants,’ Miss 
Hunt. Lusciously described. 

No. 134. ‘ Coron Mill, Anglesey/ J. W. Oakes, 
Of unpretending material, rendered in valuable 
colour, rich, deep, and telling, reminding one 
of the palette of the late Thompson, of 
Duddingston. 

No. 149. ‘ Llyn Hydra, North Wales/ W. Pitt. 
A fine translation of a stony mountain slope. 

No. 157. ‘Cattle on the Banks of a River,' 
F. R. Lee, R.A., and T. S. Cooper, A.R.A. The 
scene, evidently a Devonian one, characterised 
by luxuriant sofcnets ia banks, foliage, and at- 
mosphere. This picture was recently exhibited 
at the Royal Academy. 

Nob. 168 and 169, two views in Venice, by W. 
Callow, are carefully and firmly pencilled, and 
quite worthy of Canaletti. 

No. 183. ‘ An Awkward Position,’ A. Soloman. 
Vis comica excellently developed, and every part 
of the well-filled subject — landscape, architec- 
ture, and figures — conscientiously elaborated. 

No. 194. ‘Birk Crag, near Harrogate,’ G. C. 
Staneield. The eye is carried from an omi- 
neiice, over a plain, to a range of distant hills on 
the horizon. The parts are well united, correctly 
placed in aerial perspective, and the whole beau- 
tiful in colour. 

Edward Duncan’s ‘Summer Moonlight’ (No. 
204), showing a canal lock with a patch of still 
water, is a deliciously felt little bit ; so also is 
the same artist’s ‘ Distant View of Osborne ’ (No. 
641), the sea-shore of which is exquisitely true 
to nature. 

No. 217. ‘ Crossing the Ferry,’ the late E. 
Williams, Sen. A calm moonlight effect, in the 
lamented artist’s happiest manner. 

No. 218. ‘View in Tilgate Forest/ the late 
Copley Fielding. Translated with intense 
natural truth. 

Mr. Millais, A.R.A., has sent his impressive 
work, ‘Tbo Rescue’ (No. 224), of which we 
spoke on a previous occasion. In its present 
position its high character ia fully maintained. 

No. 233. ‘ The Road to the Homestead,’ J. S. 
Raven. An elaborate work, beautiful in colour, 
and firmly pencilled. A waggon, laden with 
sheaves, is described as crossing a rivulet in a 
woody lane, the objective being of the most pictu- 
resque character, and most skilfully treated. Rich 
dark masses of foliage are broken up in parts by 
pencils of sun-rays, the chief light being focussed 
on the waggon and its team. Decay in g branches, 
worked with marvellous tnith to nature, enrich 
the left side of the picture ; and the reflections 
in the quiet pool, from the lower boughs, aro 
more like reality than an imitation. It is alto- 
gether a noble work ; yet we may be permitted 
to hint that the darker parts of the foliage aro 
somewhat opaque, and would be vastly improved 
by a few additional crisp touches of leafing in a 
lighter tone, especially in the direct centre of 
the picture. 

No. 270. ‘An Avenue iq Hatfield Park/ H. 
JuTSGM. The large umbrageous trees impres- 
sively presented. Ail the parts are skilfully 
united, and the style of work is one of decided 
force, as well as of high finish. 

As a literal imitation of nature, seldom has 
I there been exhibited any work superior to No. 
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275^ ^An Old Mill — Hoar Frost/ by Charles 
Beanwhite. TIig subject is a Tvinter scgiig, in 
which is brought forward a picturesque old 
mill, flaiihed by naked trees, and precipitous 
broken banks. As a landscape, this work is as 
fine as anything in the rooms. 

No. 286. A rendering of the 'Apothecary in 
“Borneo and Juliet/” W. J. Grant. Carefully 
peucilled, but perhaps too complicated in its 
objective. 

No. 293. 'Fruit/ Wr. Mitohbll. Bo oscel- 
lent as to be almost equal to Lance. 

No. 296. ' The Soldier Returned/ J. Bucha- 
nan. The sympathy deeply felt, and touchingly 
expressed, and the ^executive careful, yet free 
and masterly. 

No. 299. ' Otter Hunting on the Conwy,’ J. P. 
Pettit. Somewhat spotty, but in parts excel- 
lent ; the darkly-toned pool, for example, is very 
fine. 

No. 332, ‘Still Life/ G. "WooBj is chiefiy a 
rendering of well-known plaster groups, ' Cupid 
and Psyche,” “TheThornpicker/ &c,, represented 
under glass shades, the whole being made out 
with a particularity and clearness worthy of 
Metzu. 

No. 335. 'The Last Supper,’ J. Archer, 
R.S.A. In this composition the system of 
agroupment is sound, and the pose of the several 
figures natural ; but the quietude and solemnity 
of the scene disagreeably broken by the glaring 
scarlet robe in which the Savioiir is enveloped. 

No. 340. 'Scene in the Valley of the Lleddr/ 
H. B. Willis. A large and interesting canvas. 
The rocky hills in middle distance are de- 
cribed in a clear and lovely tone ; and the 
cattle, which come off from a green eminence on 
the left, are as effectively grouped, and as fine 
in colour as needs be desired ; while the rocks, 
water, flood-worn banks, and the pebbly spit in 
the centre foreground, are truth itself. The 
whole picture is characterised by wondrous 
depth and power. 

No. 346. ‘ Venice,’ E. Pritchett. A specimen 
of colour the clearest, and of pencilling the 
most elaborate. 

> No. 347. 'Hours of Idleness.’ Under this 
title, the artist, G. W. Hoblor, has described 
a bitch and puppies at play, with a free and 
pleasing pencil. 

No. 353. 'A Passing Storm/ F. H. Henshaw. 
A forest glade, nobly treated ; the gnarled 
trunks and arms of the old oaks drawn with 
natural truth, and their masses developed with 
crispness and power. 

No. 356. 'Beer Honnds,’ G, Arivieield. Full j 
of talent, and worthy of a better place than the j 
top of the wall near the ceiling. No. 373, ‘ The : 
Tired Gamekeeper,’ by the same artist. An in- 
tei’ior with dogs and game, all of natural truth, 
and of the most careful pencilling. 

W. and F. Underhill have sent a few speci- 
men. of their charming productions ; among 
which is No. 124, 'The Little Gleaner/ by F. 
Underhill, hung too high to be satisfactorily 
examined, but seemingly possessed of those 
valuable properties which usually characterise 
works under this name. No. 357, ' The Present,’ 
P. Underhill, shows a lad with a pony, in front 
of a cottage ornee, ‘ the present ’ consisting of 
divers head of game, effectively grouped, and 
finished with a free and mellow pencil. No. 
370, 'Cupid and Psyche/ by W. Underhill, 
pleasing as a composition, and displaying an 
effective arrangement of colour, apparently 
driven with a broad, full-fed brush. 

No. 365. 'Incident in the Desert/ J. A. , 
Houston, RS.A. An Arab chief, a noble 
figure, stands beside his dead horse, painted 
under the effect of a sweltering atmosphere. 
The level stretch of sandy desolation, melting 
through yellows and reds into a purple distance, 
from its tone and treatment, immediately calls 
up the remembrance of the gifted Muller, whose 
strength was amply developed in the portraiture 
of such scenes. Mr. Houston’s realisation of 
the “ incident ” is highly creditable, and fall of 
proixuse. 

No. 369. 'Eel Bucks on the Thames, after a 
Shower,’ H, J. Boddington. The foliage, water, 
and water-plants are all described with the 
artist’s ao'^owledged executive power. Of 
special excellence is his realisation of the stony 


path, which leads the eye from the foreground 
into the mass of foliage in the centre of the 
picture; but, perhaps, the crowning beauty is 
the atmospheric effect, which indicates a very 
careful study of nature. Equally noteworthy 
are two other Thames subjects, by the same 
artist; Nos. 376 and 698, especially the former, 
which is a delightfully felt transcript of a 
' Summer Morning,’ and very careful. 

No. 374. 'Near Linton — Coast of Devonshire/ 
Alfred Clint. Sea beach with rocks, whose 
substance and solidity are faithfully rendered. 
The treatment of sunlight is of powerful, natural 
truth. 

No. 375. ' The Sound in the Shell,’ A. Wool- 
MER. A maiden and youth, pleasingly expressed, 
and brought forward in tender and transparent 
colour. 

Gale’s ' Griselda/ No. 379, tells hei’ story 
pathetically and effectively ; while H. C. Selous 
has been equally successful in another vein, in 
No. 377, wherein ho brings out morriment from 
the well-known passage in “ Gil Bias,” in which 
the hero relates the adventures of the King to 
the licentiate SedeUo. 

No. 380, 'Dysart, Coast of Fife,’ S. Bough, is 
the very best example we have yet seen of this 
artist’s fertile pencil. The picture is a true por- 
trait of the pilaco whose name it bears, and the 
accessories, which are introduced upon the beach, 
are precisely those which may every day be seen 
in the locality. The roll of the waves over the 
shingle is perfection ; the boats are all tellingly 
placed in the composition, and, with one excep- 
tion, are correct in diuwing : allusion is now 
made to the vessel in the foreground, which 
needs an addition of about one-eighth of an 
inch to the fulness of the curve of her port-bow, 
which would make the drawing all right. Every 
other passage of the picture, both iu design and 
colour, is precisely what it ought to be. 

No. 402. “Un Premiere Succ63/ Fausten 
Besson. Fish— of strict natural truth. 

No. 404. 'Inch Colmo/ R. S. Lauder, R.S.A. 
Not in the artist’s lino, and by no nieaua a 
favourable specimen of his fine talent. We guess 
he has made a study of the locality, looking 
forward to its introduction in some pieco of 
genre or history to be hereafter painted. 

No. 405. 'A View of Oran,’ W. Wyld. A 
large and elaborate work, representing a narrow 
port or bight, shut in by high land, riglit and 
left, and painted under a blazing sunset effect. 
Coasting craft of the country, faultless in draw- 
ing and beautiful in colour, are grouped on either 
side, and effectively make out the subject-matter 
of the picture. There is a world of work on 
this fine canvas, which, both' in details and general 
result, is altogether satisfactory. 

W. C. Thomas’s 'Rivalry,’ No. 411, is a subject I 
large, ambitious, and successful. 

John J. 'Wilson (hitherto better known as 
John Wilson, Juu.) contributes three of his clever 
marine subjects, all of which are freshly and 
spiritedly touched. His ‘Fishing-Boats off the 
Coast of Etretat/ No. 413, is beautiful in tone 
as in the forms of the moving sea, and though 
only slight, is yet a most effective picture. 

There are four specimens of the pencil of J. 
Zeitter, in the usual manner of that industrious 
artist. 

G. Vaoher lias sent a rich and glowing ' View 
in the Gulf of Genoa,* No. 437 ; and — perhaps 
as a contrast — a carefully-pencilled 'View of 
Linlithgow Palace,’ No. 564, which is brought 
forward in the cool tone. 

No. 467, ' Castle of Ehrenberg,’ by Mrs. Oliver, 
and No. 471, 'Dom Kirche, Wurzburg,* by Wm. 
Callow, are both of them most carefully worked, 
and the general result satisfactory. 

The marine subjects of J, Callow, of London, 
are among the best of their class, whether con- 
sidered quoad their admirable drawing, forceful 
colour, or excellent general effoeb. Iu bis ‘ Dis- 
tant View of Edinburgh from the Frith of Forth,’ 
No. 692, the effect is that of half a gale, with a 
showery sky, which places the shipping and 
small craft in picturesque action, excellently 
brings out their vai'ied yet harmonious tints, and 
imparts a fine running movement ,to the sea. 
The details of the city in the distance are well 
nigh covered up by a “Scotch mist,” out of 
which peeps the crown of Arthur’s Seat, while 


the outlines of the neighbouring heights — Salis- 
bury Crags and Calton Hill— are delightfully 
indicated under the shadow of the dark, passing 
cloud. The atmospheric effects on the land are 
pronounced with power and beauty, and the 
forms of the sea — avoiding the common abortion 
of the cauliflower top — speak truthfully of rapid 
motion under the influence of a snoring breeze. 

There are examples of architectural subjects 
from the clover pencils of J. Nash, Jun., J. Bob- 
bin, and W. G. Herdman ; ' Fruit and Still-Life,’ 
by the Mieses Huggins and W. E. D. Stewart ; 
' Flowers,’ by Mr. and Mrs. V. Bartholomew, 
and Mr. and Mrs. W. Buffield; all of which 
are highly respectable. But thei’o is one speci- 
men of this class which must be particuhirised, 
that by George Lance, with the title ‘ Nature 
aud Art,’ and numbered 575. It consists of two 
oval comparfcinentB, the former displaying a 
luscious bunch of grapes, with other fruits, 
rounded and transparent, and so successfully 
realising nature, as to be almost palpable to touch ; 
the other a transcript of a jewel-caskot, some of 
the most precious of the gems, in all their ela- 
borate setting, being arranged temptingly over 
the side of the case, their most minute details 
Bparklingly delineated, every article being pen- 
cilled d merveillc. The two compartments form 
a pure and precious work, which, for transparence 
aud consummate finish, may challenge compari- 
son with even the moat elaborate efforts of tlio 
Butch masters. 

The Bculfture wo must decline to notice in 
detail. Suffice it to say that its character 
Bcarcoly reaches to mediocrity. This is not sur- 
prising, for, until a suitalilo apartment, properly 
lighted, shall have been provided for this im- 
portant section of Art, it were vain to expect 
our sculptors to contribute tiny of tlieir valuable 
efforts. Tiieir production.s are surely entitled 
to a treatment more generous than has hitherto 
been accorded to them. If Painting ami Sculp- 
ture bo in reality sister Arts, let them bo prac- 
tically recognised as such at our public exhibi- 
tions, by being placed as fur ns possible on an 
equality. 

Besides those paintings which have been re- 
ferred to in this notice, there are many otlier.s 
contained iu this cxcolloiit exhibition, aud of 
whoso character wo have voluminous notes, but 
the state of our colmnus obliges us to hold our 
hand. 


ROYAL MANOIIESTER INSITTHTTON. 

THE THIRTY-FIFTH. 


The present collection is tlic very best wo have 
ever seen displayed in tins gallery. It consists 
in all of 694 works, the grout mass of tbciu of 
undoubted talent, with scarcely a single example 
of the mediocre. Both in oil and w-ator-colour 
painting, never, perhaps, has a more choice col- 
lection of modem works been brought together 
in the provinces. Certain of them, as iu the 
case of the Liverpool Academy’s Exhibition, 
wore already known to us from tbeir having 
been exhibited at tbo Royal Academy. 

In tlio First Room, ‘ A Bay’s Bport in the 
Highlands,’ No. 1, W. Underhill, fulfils, in 
natural truth of description, as in the arrange- 
ment of its objective, the expectation created by 
its title : the human figures, the pony, and the 
varied spucimens of game, are brought forward 
from a broken, rocky background, wibli excollout 
force aud solidity, and, without being garish, 
are rich and tolling in colour. 

'Mr. Shandy mid tbo Tailor,’ No. 7, A. El- 
i\tORE, A.R.A. The persons cbaractorietically 
doliiieated, and placed under n most effective 
arrangemont of light. 

'View ill BerbyBbire,’ No. 10, Miss B. Nas- 
myth. An oxauiplo of siveei and careful 
pencilling. 

'Christ IVcGping over Joriisalom,' No. 12, A. 
Scheffer, is not one of the best examples of 
this gifted artist ; and, though it be impressive 
in character, it does not displace in our cstooiu 
the noble work, with the same title, by Sir C. 
Eastlake, P.R.A., an engraving from which has 
been published in the AH- Journal. 
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‘The Avenue, Guy’$ No. 15, J. D. 

Wingfield. The group of figures treated some- 
what a la Watteau, and very careful, and the 
landscape with much more of natural truth than 
is usually observable in the works of that French 
master. 

^ In the Highlands of Perthshire,’ Ho. 16, A. 
W. Williams ; a large and well-filled canvas, the 
objective a powerful description of a scene in 
the more northern parts of the * land of the 
mountain and the flood.’ The forms of the 
boulders in the foreground, the markings of 
their granulation and fissures, bespeak the 
author’s acquaintance with geology; and the 
happy manner in which one mass of mountain is 
made to carry off another — measuring, as it 
were, every mile of the distance— ^proves how 
close has been the artist’s reading of Nature. It 
is a noble work. 

F. Y. Hurlstone’s 'Goatherds of the Abruzzi,’ 
No. 17. Of vigorous truth, and in much better 
colour than usual, 

'Dutch Coast Scene,’ No. 20, E. W. Cooke, 
A.R.A. If the general visitor can estimate the 
2)ictorial effect of Mr. Cooke’s marine subjects, 
the eye and mind of the sea-goer are delighted 
with the drawing, tone, and texture of the ob- 
jective, finding peculiar relish in tracing the 
nautical correctness with which every detail is 
made out, and the truth and impress with which 
the shipping and craft are disposed in his com- 
positions. The present is an excellent example. 

Of G. E. Hicks’s ‘ Hark, the Lark at Heaven’s 
Gate Sings 1 ’ No. 23, which was at the Eoyal 
Academy, we have already spoken ; and a 
renewed acquaintance with it only serves to 
deepen our sense of its sterling merit. 

T. S. Cooper, A.R.A., ' Landscape and Cattle,’ 
No. 28, is a work in his usual manner, which 
will sustain the artist’s well-earned reputation.;^ 

No. 29, 'Distant View of Sfc. Michael’s Moimt,’ 
J. Callow, partakes of the attributes which 
qualify those works by the same artist, which 
are noticed in our report of the Liverpool 
Academy’s Exhibition. 

H. O’Neil’s ‘ Keturn of the Wanderer,’ No. 34. 
A large work, full of subject, solemnly felt, 
brought forward in a sound arrangement of 
colour, and most minutely elaborated. 

No. 35. ‘ Temple of Bassae, Arcadia,’ E. Lear. 
The objective of unquestionable substance — the 
treatment broad and impressive. 

Sir Edwin Landseer, K.A., sends his well- 
known ' Random Shot,’ No. 42, a work intensely 
felt, and, we need scarcely say, of wondrous 
executive power. 

T. F. Marshall’s fine picture, 'The Arrest 
of Louis XVI. and his Family,’ No. 47, is a 
favourable specimen of what may be achieved in 
the walk of history, when the workings of the 
artist’s intellect and will are consentaneous. The 
incident is strikingly imagined, and vigorously 
expressed. 

Of W. Linton’s 'Ruins of the Castellum of 
tliG Aqueduct at Rome,’ No. 48, we have merely 
to repeat, in brief, our formerly expressed 
opinion : that it is very fine as a subject, ren- 
dered in mellow and harmonious tint, and of 
firm and decided manipulation. 

No. 53. 'Jacob’s Well,’ J. F. Herring. Not 
only are the horses and camels con’ectly de- 
signed, natural in pose, and of his well-known 
executive skill ; but the glowing atmosphere is 
delightfully pronounced, and there is a develop- 
ment of feeling throughout the entire woi'k, for 
the capacity of realising which, the public in 
general had not given the artist the credit of 
which he has herein proved himself to be 
deserving. 

No. 65, by E. F. Holt, appears without a 
definite title, but is evidently intended as a de- 
scription of " Prometheus Chained.” The figure 
of the Titan is in the nude, with the usual ad- 
juncts ; and the artist’s anatomical knowledge 
and careful study of the life, as well as his 
mastery of colour, are evident in the design, the 
admirable foreshortening, and the round and 
vigorous, yet elaborate treatment. ^ 

^ No. 72. 'Spring,’ T. Webster, R.A, A de- 
lightfully felt cabinet si^ecimen, the subject 
(juveniles) grouped and brought forward with 
the artist’s usual excellence, in a rural landscape, 
and the whole of precious colour and finish. 


No. 77, 'Grace before Meat,’ and No. 90, 

' Grace after Meat,’ T. Earl. In each has the 
artist described a rough-haired terrier, bringing 
out in his pose and expression a very clever and 
amusing realisation of the titles. 

No. 78. 'Hearty Welcome,’ G. B. O’Neill. 
A common incident in English rustic life, 
thoroughly felt, in nice colour, and conscien- 
tiously described. 

No. 85. ‘ Evening on the Prairie,’ J. W. Glass. 
Three mounted settlers on the look-out, painted 
under an effect of level sunlight, very really 
translated, subject and treatment concurring in 
the production of an estimable work. 

No. 86. ‘ Early Morning on the Thames,’ H. J. 
Boddington. Picturesque and pleasing in sub- 
ject, and its value enhanced by intelligent treat- 
ment. The surface is of exceeding finish. 

No. 91. 'Maria Tricks Malvolio,’ W. P. i^RiTH, 
R.A, A vividly natural interpretation of the 
passage quoted in the catalogue, manipulated 
with exceeding care, and in colour round, bril- 
liant, and harmonious. 

No. 95. 'Crossing the Brook,’ J. Linnell. 
Subjects under this title have been often treated, 
and with diverse interpretations ; but here, at 
least, brought forward in a manner by no 
means common-place : — a horse and cart in a 
rough, wooded hollow, the work of an original 
mind and hand, instructed by nature and nature 
only. 

No. 99. 'Fishing-Boats leaving Howth,’ E. 
Hayes, A.R.H. A. Correct in drawing, and freshly 
and spiritedly touched. 

No, 100. 'Barmouth Sands,’ A. Clint. A 
splendid breezy sky, with rolling grey clouds, 
flinging shadows upon the sandy beach, figures 
and all accessories kindred to the place skilfully 
introduced and cleanly finished. 

No. 101. 'Mountain Solitude,’ W. Underhill. 
A young woman sitting beneath a rocky bank, 
apparently 

" in maiden meditation, fancy free,” 

naturally felt, and painted with commendable 
solidity and depth, 

J. S. Raven, a young artist who is making ' 
rapid way in the right direction, has sent a I 
woody landscape, No. 107, with the title, ' The ! 
Heroniy, Windsor Forest,’ which is one of the ' 
most highly charactered paintings in the exhibi- 
tion, whether for the richness, depth, and bar- , 
mony of its tints, its elevated feeling, its intense ! 
realisation of natural objects, or its masterly 
executive. The author is in the right course, 
and with constant and careful reading of nature, 
must eventually take a high position in the 
school of English landscapists. 

With many works m this fine collection cir- 
cumstances oblige us to deal more briefly than 
we could wish, and without farther explanation 
we proceed to say that W. Parrott's ' Port of 
Genoa,’ No. 108, is a large canvas with a diversi- 
fied range of objective, the whole being skilfully 
and elaborately rendered. 

' Castle of Elt,’ No. 112, Mrs. W. Oliveb, clear 
in colour and vigorous in execution. 

In No. 114, ' The Swoon of Endymion,’ J. G. 
Naish, the bevy of nude nymphs are freely de- 
signed, gracefully grouped, the fleshes clear in 
tone and worked with amenity, and all the ac- 
cessories made intelligently subordinate and re- 
sponsive to the main action. 

W. H. Hunt’s 'Valentine rescuing Sylvia from 
Proteus,’ No. 115, is beautiful in outline, but 
perhaps somewhat " painty,” and savouring too 
strongly of the hardness of pre-Raphaelibism, 

'Sunny Moments,’ No. 119, J. Mogford. A 
Devonshire beach scene, deliciously described, 
and faithfully realising the title. 

'The Sylvan Spring,’ No. 120, R. Redgrave, 
R.A., seemingly a composition, and of exceeding 
refinement. There is, perhaps, a want of crisp- 
ness in the system of leafing — if system it be. 

I ' The Parade, Tunbridge Wells,’ No. 124, C. IL 
Stanley. How solid, and how really translated, 
are the trees of the Old Walk, presented in 
shadow. Nothing could be more true to nature 
and to the place, 

'English Gamekeeper,’ No, 128, and 'Scotch 
Gamekeeper,’ No. 131, a pair, by R. Ansdell^ 
nationally individualised, and with all their varied 
adjuncts produced in round and telling colour. 


elaborately worked and most skilfully disposed. 
In the former subject there is a dead hare, which 
is so realised and relieved that it seems capable 
of being lifted from the canvas ; if any similar 
object have hitherto been more truthfully de- 
scribed, we have never seen it. 

No. 130. 'Ruins of St. Catherine, near Guil- 
ford,’ G. Cole. A sunny effect, described with 
natural truth. The water flowing under the 
rustic bi’idge is absolute perfection, and the eye 
is seduced, as it were, over the sweetly graduated 
distances, every object being so truly placed in 
aerial perspective. 

No. 142, ‘Scene near Inysybuth, S. Wales,’ J. 
Tennant. An upright wooded lane, very care- 
ful, and of great purity of tone, 

A work by D. Maolise, R,A., entitled, gene- 
rally, ' From the " Midsummer Night’s Dream,” ’ 
No. 144, is crowded with subject, of marvellous 
invention, embodying rampant mischief and 
drollery, and in every passage teeming with the 
luxuriance of Shakspeare’s wondrous fancy. On 
reading this clever work, and calling to mind 
others which have proceeded from the same 
magic pencil, it is difficult to avoid the inference 
that from this origin have been reflected some, 
at least, of the images so successfully remodelled 
by a coteiuporary artist. This fine work having 
been purchased by the Messrs. Agnew, of Man- 
chester, we trust that it is their intention to 
engrave it for publication. 

The most successful effort of Sidney R. Percy’s 
pencil, that we have as yet seen, is ' A View on 
the Llydyr, North Wales,’ No. 155, In subject it 
resembles those scenes which the artist habi- 
tually paints, and in which he is followed by his 
relative, Mr. A. W. Williama. In the centre is 
a mountain tarn, with adjuncts of rocks, cattle, 
&c. Stretching athwart a quiet pool, is a range 
of large stones, whose family is so accurately 
defined that the picture might be used, instead 
of the natural objects, as an illustration in a 
lecture by Murchison, Sedgwick or Phillips. No 
imitation could possibly be more truthful. 

J, V. Gibson’s ' Travelling Tinkei;^’ No, 166, is 
happily felt, and finished with a Diitch elaborate- 
ness. 

‘ The First of September,’ No. 168, E. J. Kee- 
ling, is nice in colour and natural in expression. 
The pose and passion of the dogs "setting” 
are excellently described. 

Nos. 187 and 259, by J. A. Hammersley, 
F.S.A., are transcripts of Derbyshire scenes, in 
which the natural structure of the limestone and 
tufa rocks is correctly rendered. The broad- 
leaved plants abounding in suCh localities, are 
freely and powerfully pencilled, and the general 
characteristics of the scenery faitlifully depicted. 

No, 195. 'Drawing for the Militia,’ J. Phil- 
lip. A large, crowded canvas, full of bustle and 
exhibiting a great variety of sentiment and cha- 
racter, every part being carefully made out. 

No. 218, by C. Earles, an illustration of 
'Then said he to the disciple, behold thy 
mother,’ is deeply felt and delightly expressed, 
free and eloquent in outline, and of the most 
careful executive. 

No. 219. 'Old Windmill, Coast of Holland,’ 
A. Montague. In subject and tono it resembles 
the works of the late John AVilson, hut the 
feeling is one of greater refinement, and the 
manipulation much more careful than was usual 
with that clever artist. 

No. 225. 'Edinburgh from Arthur’s Seat,’ S. 
Bough. Very like the place, aud, with a 
greater amount of warm, positive colour in the 
excellently? drawn foreground, would be an 
effective picture. 

No. 227. ' Anxiety,’ R. Garrick, A bit of pure 
nature, touchingly rendered. 

No. 233. ‘ Tho Fairies’ Glen, on the Conwy,’ 
J. P. Pettit. A circular canvas of ambitious 
dimensions : the river bed impressively de- 
scribed, under a mysterious atmospheric effect, 
such as may he conceived to ho in accordance 
with the revels of the alleged supernatural 
habitues of tho scone. The whole is of the 
most careful finish. 

In 'The Cabin Door,’ by J. J. Hill, the 
common incident of a rustic girl giving a drink 
to a child, is made important by the pleasing 
expression, as well as by intelligent and careful 
treatment. 
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J. Danbt’s ' Carnarvon Castle,’ No. 248, is like 
I tlie place, and pronounced effectively under 
a warm, tellinp^ atmosphere. 

‘ Queen Elizabeth, and the Countess of 
Nottingham/ No. 256, P. Leviiv. On the whole, 
the feeling of this hackneyed subject is well 
interpreted ; and the costume of the Queen 
is, indeed, a perfect study. 

‘ Lymmdell/ No. 257, G. Hates. Broad, 
spirited and effective. 

'Myrrha,’ No. 264, by J. Sant, wants a reflec- 
tion of the soul and passionate beauty of tho 
heroine of Byron’s “Sardanapalus.” 

No. 272. *Lady Drawing,’ J. G. Gilbert, 
R.S.A, Good in colour, with a fine arrange- 
ment of light and shade. 

No. 275. * Storm clearing off — Coast of Devon,’ 
J. Tennant. The effect impressive : sea and 
sky well balanced, and both made admirably 
responsive to the influence of the wind. 

No. 277. ‘Consolation/ C. "VV. Cope, B.A. 
The subject, a child comforting a Weeping 
Mothei'a is described with such a depth of 
feeling as immediately to find its way to the 
heart. 

No, 279. ‘ The CheiTy-seller,’ G. Smith. In 
fine colour and amazingly elaborate. 

No. 290. ‘Trees on the banks of the Taw, 
Devon/ P. R. Lee, RA. The scene shows a 
bend of the river, full of repose; the trees 
branched with, natural truth, and the foliage 
loosely and lightly treated. 

No. 335. ‘ Scene on the Ogwen,’ T. Baker. 
Not an effective work when viewed at what 
Bob Acres would call a “gentlemanly distance,” 
albeit notable for all that neatness of pencilling 
which is characteristic of the author’s works. 

No. 357. * Catharine of Arragon,’ H. O’Neil, 
An impressively felt picture, and of most 
elaborate finish. 

No. 368. ‘Fishing Boats off Fecamp/ John 
Wilson. His very best work, the craft being 
accurately drawn and posed, the sea fresh and 
flowing and rippled to perfection, and the general 
effect clearly and powerfully pronounced. 

No. 372. ' Pride and Poverty,’ G. Armeield. 
Two dogs, contrasted in the way indicated in 
tho title, and treated with an intelligence and 
power worthy of Sir Edwin Landseer himself. 

No. 404. ‘ St. John and the Virgin Mary re- 
turning from tho Crucifixion,’ R. Norbury. A 
profoundly impressive work, whether considered 
in its scheme of composition, in the depth of 
feeling which impenetrates every passage, or the 
minuteness and care with which it is elaborated. 
Its sterling qualities will make it live long in 
the memories of all who have read its impressive 
lesson, and have even a common capacity of 
appreciation. 

But we are again reminded that we must 
avoid detailed analysis, and have recourse to the 
simple duty of enumerating a few of the more 
highly charactered works. In this way, then, let 
the following be indicated : — 

No. 415, ‘ The Oeschinen Thai, Switzerland/ 
H. 0. Selous. No. 433, ‘Escape of Prince 
Charles and Flora Macdonald,’ J. L. Brodie; 
No. 612, ‘Rouen Cathedral,’ J. Dobbin; all 
all of which are of a respectable class of Art. 

No. 620. ‘ Derwent Water and Bassenthwaite/ 
A. Penley. Very elaborate ; perhaps too fiery 
in tone. 

No. 521. ‘Etna, from Taormina,’ C, Vaoher. 
A sweep of gloriously broken coast, the descrip* 
tive tints whereof embrace the entire range of 
the prism. No doubt the general character is 
gorgeous, but it strikes us that the picture is 
greatly overcoloured, 

No. 526. ‘ An Italian Port,’ T. L. Rowbotham. 
The subject varied and rich in material, the 
parte well connected, the quality of colour unob- 
jeotionable, and the manipulation of exceeding 
cai’e. 

No. 531. ‘ Paul and Silos iu Prison,’ E. H. 
CoRBOtTLD. A clever interpretation of the pas- 
sage quoted — perhaps savouring too much of the 
melodramatics. 

No. 632. ‘ Hydrangeas/ V. Bartholomew. As 
near to nature as it is possible to conceive. 

Na 535. ‘ The Golden Horn, Constantinople,’ 
W, L, SmTH,^ Quite a scene. Architecture, 
^ered and military, foliage, human figures, sea 
^tne Bosphorus), ranges of distant mountains, 
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fill up eveiy inch of the surface with valuable 
material, and all the objects are worked most 
carefully, os well as presented in pure and lus- 
trous tint. But words are inadequate to do 
justice to this magnificent work : to be appre- 
ciated it must be seen. 

Equally estimable with the last is No, 544, H. 
Warren’s ‘The First Sunset.’ It shows an 
agroupment of Adam and Eve in Paradise, sur- 
rounded by the glories of primeval nature, which 
are brought forward in gorgeous robes, and with 
a perfect prodigality of imagination. The whole 
scene is of extraordinary force and splendour ; 
and, if we could but receive it as a paradigm of 
Nature’s forms and colours, the picture would 
be nearly perfect. 

No. 665. ‘Gulnare/ C. A.Du Val. An excel- 
lently conceived head. The expression externally 
unmoijed, yet what a depth of passion is reflected 
from those dark, lustrous eyes I 

No. 661. ‘ A Day among the Windsor Oaks/ 
W. C. Smith. Pure and forceful nature. 

No. 669. ‘ Carlingford Bay,’ H. Gastineau. A 
large canvas, well filled with a subject so pictu- 
resque, that it may be said almost to paint itself. 
The sky is a noble one, and the entire range 
of objective brought out with unquestionable 
power. 

On the Water-Colour Screens are No. 581, 
‘ Salvator Rosa proving his Identity,’ G. Catter- 
molb. Full of subject, in character sketchy and 
powerful, with a fine distribution of colour. 

No. 683. ‘ Tired Pilgrims at the Well, Cairo,’ 
L. Haghe. An estimable work; the figures 
effectively disposed, and their varied intellectual 
phases strikingly marked ; the upright figure of 
the Arab sheikh is quite a study ; but, indeed, 
every individual passage seems to have been as 
thoroughly studied as it is carefully pencilled. 

No. 584. ‘Dogs,’ Sir E. Landseer, R.A. Very 
slight, yet so masterly in touch as not to be 
mistaken for the work of any other artist, ancient 
or modern. 

No. 586. ‘ The Larder,’ F. Taylor. Elaborate 
and naturally true. 

No. 590. ‘ Bird’s- Nest/ W, Hunt. The back- 
ground seems to be a fragment of real mossy 
bank, pressed under the glass by the picture- 
framer ; and the eggs are so thoroughly realised, 
that were it nob for the glass protection, any 
truant needs only put forth his hand and remove 
them from the nest. 

No. 592. ‘ The Harvest Field,’ D. Cox. 
Vigorous and truthful nature. 

W. Hunt’s ‘ Group of Fruit,’ No. 600, and 
Mrs. V. Bartholomew's ‘Fruit,’ No. 617, are 
eminently natural and effective translations. 

E. Duncan's ‘ Vracking Harvest,’ No. 601. A 
sea-shore with figures, full of action, fine in tint, 
and most carefully worked. 

T. M. Richardson’s ‘Peat Moss, Bauavie,’ No. 
603. Of refined and forceful treatment. 

J. B. Smith’s ‘Llanercost Abbey,’ No. 604. 
Elaborately worked, and brought forward under 
a mellow sunset effect. 

SCULPTURE. 

Among the specimens in the nook appropri- 
ated to this section of Art, are Baron Mabo- 
OHETTi’s characteristic ‘Bust in marble of tho 
late Salis Swabe, Esq./ who was a benevolent 
and respected citizen of the cotton metropolis ; 
F. Thrupp’s statue in marble of ‘Hope/ a refined 
conception, exquisitely realised ; W. Thiced’s 
‘Bust in marble of W. S. Stell, Esq.,’ in which 
the lines of the modern English costume are 
freely and happily carried off by means of the 
flowing folds of a cloak ; tho pleasing group of 
‘Ino and the Infant Bacchus/ J. H. Foley, A.R. A., 
a short time since engraved in this journal ; T. 
Earle’s ^ Abel and Thyrza,* instinct with tender 
sympathetic feeling, and treated intelligently 
and refiuedly; J. Bell’s statue of ‘Armed 
Science,’ a highly charactered performance ; the 
same artist’s statue in marble, ‘The Child’s 
Attitude/ unmarmered, and palpitating with 
young life ; and, last and greatest, Mr. Bell’s 
model of a statue — to be executed in marble for 
the Westminster Palace — of ‘Sir Robert Wal- 
pole/ free and flowing in its lines, and reflecting 
in its attitude and expression what the subject 
felt in hia days of prosperity — a consciousness 
of great political power. 


THE EOYAL PICTURES. 


THE EMPTY CHAIR : ABBOTSFORD. 

Sir W. Allan, R.A., Painter. IE. Lemon, Engraver. 

Size of the Picture, 2 ft. Di in. by 2 ft* 3i in. 

Scotland has a right to claim an ample share 
in the honours of British art ; for in this, no 
less than in all else arising from the application 
of great intellectual powers, she has maintained 
her position almost side by side with her sister 
countries. The names of Burns and Thomson, 
of Napier and Ferguson, will he handed down 
to posterity in the same roll of British poets and 
men of science that contains those of Sbakspearo 
and Milton, Locko and Bacon ; while, iu tho 
annals of art, Wilkie, Allan, and Nasmyth will 
not be omitted where Reynolds, Gainsborough, 
and Constable are written of. 

Sir William Allan was born at Edinburgh, in 
1782 ; and, evincing at an early ago a love of tho 
Fine Arts, was placed as a student in the 
“ Trustees’ Academy ” of that city — a public 
institution at that time somewhat analogous to 
the schools of our Royal Academy, in which 
Allan afterwards studied. Not meeting with 
much encouragement when he commenced his 
professional practice in London, he at once, 
and with that characteristic energy he always 
manifested, determined to seek his fortune 
abroad, and that too very wisely, in a country 
where he would find few competitors — namely, 
Russia. But his object was not so much to pro- 
cure a livelihood, as to study among a people 
from whom ho might obtain subjects for his 
pencil which should present some novelty to 
his countrymen at home. Tho vessel in which 
he embarked was wrecked near Meinol ; but in 
no way disheartened this ominous mischance, 
and by his losses, which, under his circum- 
stances, wore considerable, ho took up his abode 
at a small inn, and though unac(piain ted with 
the language of the country, commenced portrait 
painting, having received, through the captain 
of tho vessel in which he sailed from England, 
an introduction to tlio Danish consul at Momol. 
He was thus enabled to roornit his exhauatod 
finances ; and then ho proceeded overland to 
St. Petersburg : hero his counti'yinan Sir Alex- 
ander Crichton, pliysicianto tho Imperial family, 
was the means of finding him abundant employ- 
ment in portrait jiaiuting. After a somewhat 
lengthened residence in St. Petersburg, suffi- 
ciently long indeed to enable him to acquire the 
Russian language, ho left tho capital and 
travelled into tho Ukraine, where ho remained 
some years; making, however, excursions into 
the adjacent countries, “among Cossacks, Cir- 
cassians, Turks, and Tartars, visiting their huts 
and tents, studying their history, character, 
costume, and collecting a rich museum of their 
arms and armour.” 

After an absence of ten years, Allan returned 
to England — in 1814 — and to the place of his 
birth : hero tho most distinguished artists and 
literati of Scotland visited him and made his 
acquaintance. In the following year ho exhibited 
hia first picture, “ Circassian Captives,” at 
Somerset House, in tho rooms thou occupied by 
the Royal Academy. Space precludes our fol- 
lowing him through his future career as an 
artist ; it should, however, be mentioned that at 
subsequent periods of lii.a life he visited Italy, 
I’urkey, Greece, Asia Minor, Spain, France, 
Belgium, and Russia a second time. Ho was 
elected into the Royal Academy in 1835, and 
succeeded Wilkie as President of • tho Royal 
Scottish Academy in 1841 ; he died in 18,50. 

Among the intimate friends of Allan was Sir 
Walter Scott : this will account for the picture 
which is liere engraved. Wo know not the cir- 
cumstances under which it was painted, hut wo 
have little doubt of the incident it illustrates 
being a real, and not an imaginary one ; at fdl 
events, every one who has heard or read of Miss 
Scott’s devotion to her father will conceive the 
artist has not exaggerated her grief at his death. 
The (^tory is most touchingly and affectingly 
told; it requires neither description nor com- 
ment — both would appear uncalled-for. 

The picture was purchased by William IV. : 
it is in the Collection at Buckingham Palace. 
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AET IN THE PEOVINCES. 

G-i^ASGow. — T he (h-awing for the prizes of the 
Glasgow Ai-t-TJnion took place at the end of Sep- 
tember, in the Merchant House Hall, in that city. 
Principal Macfai'lan, who occupied the chair, stated 
that the number of subscribers, which a few years 
ago was only 2000 or 3000, was now upwai'ds of 
17,000, being an increase on last year of 7000. The 
association had purchased as prizes above 160 paint- 
ings, valued from 400^. to 4Z., some of which were 
inferior to few worlcs of Art of modern times. The 
report of the committee intimated that, in addition 
to the prize paintings, about 50 bronzes and 50 
statuettes would be distributed, as also 1000 copies 
of a chromo-lithograph fac-simile of a painting by 
Gilbert, of “ Spanish Peasants going to Market.” 
Next year the subscribers will be offered an engrav- 
ing of Mac Use’ 8 admired painting of “ Noah’s Sacri- 
lico.” The Glasgow Art-Union well deserves all 
the success which has attended it — a success arising 
from the Uberality of the management, and the 
exertions which have been made in all directions 
to promote its interests. 

The School of Design at Belfast is, it ap- 
peal's, to be re-opened: it has been closed for a 
year, in consequence of misunderstandings with 
the managers of the government School of Art. 
"Who those “managers” now are we cannot tell: 
Mr. Cole has been absent in Paa'is for some six or 
eight months, and Mr. Eedgrave is one of the Ai't- 
jury there. “My lords” of the Board of Trade 
nave no doubt representatives — somewhere. Mean- 
while the majority of the provincial schools are in 
a state of inanitioh, waiting for some concessions — 
or something. A few of them, like that at Belfast, 
have been entirely shut for some time. The main 
points in the statement issued by the committee at 
Belfast are as follow : — “ The school has been closed 
for upwards of a year. This was owing to the 
mthdrawal by the Board of Trade of a gi'ant which 
had up to that time been annually made for the I 
salaries of the masters, and other incidental ex- 
penses of the school. The Board of Trade contended 
that the school ought to be self-supporting; and 
that, heyoud certain school materials, and a gua- 
rantee of a minimum salary to the master, no aid 
should be afforded by government. The committee, 
on the contraiy, were of opinion that, having regard 
to the means of the class of artisans and workmen 
for whose instruction the school was mainly in- 
tended, and to the novelty of these establishments, 
it was impossible to provide for all the expenses by 
moans of the fees of pupils, and that, therefore^ aid 
from government, or from private subscriptions, 
must be obtained. A lengthened correspondence, 
and much personal communication, have taken 
place between the officers of the Board of Trade and 
the committee ; and the Board of Trade, in order 
to have the school re-opened, have agi'eed to modify 
certain of thefr an'dngements -which were objec- 
tionable to the committee.” No doubt ere long we 
shall be called upon to treat this always embaiToas- 
ing subject. We believe it will be brought before 
Parliament early in the session. 

BniMiNGHAM Sociey OF Autists, — ^The Annual 
Exhibition of Modem Ai’t in this city is now open, 
and the catalogue comprises 469 pictures and draw- 
ings, with three specimens of sculpture. As usual, 
the works of attraction in the gallery are lent by 
the respective mvners, among which are most con- 
spicuous, the “Sir Boger de Coverley going to 
Church,” by Leslie, B.A., contributed by the Mar- 
quis of Lansdowne; “The Barber’s Shop,” by 
Muheady, B.A., lent by B. Hemmings, Esq. ; and 
others by Cooper, A.B.A., F. Danby, A.B.A., Frost, 
A.B.A., Hart, B.A., Maclise, B.A., and a few 
others. Among our deceased artists of eminence 
are pictures by Haydon, Collins, Etty, and Hollins. 
The “ Eastlake ” Prize has been awarded to W. T. 
Bodon, of Birmingham, for his picture of “ Christ 
Healing the Man Sick of the Palsy,” as we stated 
in our last number ; and the prize of the Society, 
given for the best original work exhibited, open 
to all living artists, was given to W. B. Knight, 
for lus picture, Gxliibited this year at the Eoyal 
Academy, of “ Tho Broken WindoAv; or, "Who 
Threw the Stone ? ” The pictures generally which 
arc for sale call for no particular notice— they 
comprise the usual names found in all the provincial 
displays; but the marble bust of tho late John 
llhodes. Esq., by Peter Hollins, is so remarkably 
full of life, that it constitutes quite a gem among 
a host of mediocrity. 

Nor-vvich. — The Exhibition has been this year 
unusually successful, as 300^. worth ofliictures 
have been sold, and on the occasion of the last Ex- 
hibition only one picture was sold, for 30^. Amongst 
the names of those artists who have been fortunate 
this year in disposing of their works are the follow- 
ing : — E. Boddingtou, J. W. Bouvicr, F. B. Bar- 


welL M. E. Cotman, W. Callow, J. Callow, W. 
Driffield, T, Lound, Miss Margetson, 0. L: Nurs^, 
Mrs. 01iver,W. S. Bose, S. D. Swai'breck, W. H. 
Yernon, A. Vickers, C. J. W. Winter, E. B. Willis. 
The Mayor of Norwich has pm*ohased one of Willis 
for 50/. The Ai't-Union ^ which was raised in con- 
nection mth the Exliibition has not been so suc- 
cessful as could be wished, in consequence of the 
shortness of time that elapsed between obtaining 
the authority from the Board of Trade and the 
closing of the Exhibition ; but as tliis authority 
runs on for future - years, a much, more suc- 
cessful result may be anticipated hereafter. With 
regard to the financial part of the Exhibition, the 
committee have this year paid all liabilities, and 
have a small balance at the banlrer’s, which was 
contrary to the expectations of those who -were 
formerly connected -with the society ; as at the last 
Exhibition the committee had to call upon the 
public to pay their outstanding debts. 


OBTTTJAEY. 


HR. JOSEPH FRANCIS GILBERT. 

Information has reached us of tho death of this 
artist, on tho 25th of September, in the sixty- 
fom’th year of his ago, after having suffered, 
through four years and a half, from a severe at- 
tack of paralysis. Mr. Gilbert was a resident of 
Chichester for many years, but he died, wo believe, 
in London. 

He was the second sou of the late Mr. Edward 
Gilbert, the inventor of several ingenious plans for 
firing bombs, in caiTying out which his family 
became involved in great difficulties; hut amidst 
all these trials the son pursued his studies as a 
landscape-painter ; and till within a very few years 
was a constant exhibitor at tho Koyal Academy and 
the British Institution. Some of his earlier works 
have boon engraved on a large scale, a “ View of 
East Street, Chichester,” published in 1814, under 
the patronage of the late Duke of Bichmond; 
“Goodwood Bace-courso — ‘Priam’ winning the 
Gold Cupj” published in 1831 ; a ‘‘ View of Cow- 
dray Bums, near Midhurst Sussex,” a highly 
picturesque plate. For the Westminster Hall Ex- 
iiibition Mr. Gilbert contributed a picture, the 
subject of which was “ Edwin and Emma,” fi'oni a 
poem by Mallctt, 


AET IN CONTINENTAIi STATES, 


Paris. — The closing of the Grand Exhibition is 
fixed for the 15th of November. Several attempts 
to^ prolong it have been made by the administration 
■without success, one of which was to shut up during 
the winter, and re-open in May next, but the diffi- 
culties have been found insurraountable. The 
medals are to be distributed with^great ceremony 
in the building, for which pui’pose^ a portion of the 
exhibitors, those in the transept, have received 
notice that shortly they -will have to clear away, in 
order to prepare the palace for the distribution. — 
There have neen several reports spread about in the ! 
different newspapers concerning the painting by ' 
Meissonier, presented to H.B.H. Prince Albert by 
the Emperor ; the follovnng is the true one. This 
painting was sold to M. Todcsco, picture-dealer, 
for 15,000 f,, under the agreement that it should be 
exhibited, and if sold during the exhibition for a 
larger sum, the surplus should be divided between 
the artist and tho dealer. When Meissonier ex- 
plained this to M Nieuwerkerke, that gentleman 
immediately handed over 10,000 f. surplus, so that 
the painting really was sold for 1000/., of which 
sum Meissonier got 20,000 f,, and Teclesco 5000 f. — 
It is rumoured that the four medals for the Fine 
Arts are to be given to Ingres, Delacroix, Meisso- 
nier, and Troyon, all French. Ithinlc Mulready 
in the Englisn, and Leys in the Belgium school, 
equal to any of the above ; neither tho French 
school nor any other had ever Mulready’ s superior, 
and many Frcncli artists agree in this. — Several of 
the statues commanded for the C'an’ousel have been 
refused by the commission as negligently done ; 
there are new ones constantly being erected. — 
The tomh of a Phamician king has been discovered 
at Beyront ; it has been purchased, with a Hebrew 
manuscript, by the Duke of Liiynes, and presented 
by him to the Institute ; it will finally be placed 
in the Louvre. — A Boulevard is to he constructed, 
called “Boulevard Victoria;” it will be situated 
in the heart of Paris. 


MINOE TOPICS OE THE MONTH. 

“The Nightingale Fund,” — Three months 
ago^j we announced that a project was on foot, 
to present to Miss Nightingale some expres- 
sion of a nation’s gratitude for services incal- 
culably great. These services are so well known 
and so universally appreciated that any observa- 
tions concerning them are needless : it will suffice 
to say that during the present frightful war in 
the East 6000 sick or wounded soldiers have, so 
to speak, “passed through her hands.” The 
“country” can and does reward with honours 
and more substantial recompense, the soldier.s 
and sailors who survive : but it would be diffi- 
cult, if not impossible, to devise any mode of 
honouring and rewarding the heroic women who 
have brought healing to the sick-hed or smoothed 
and ti’anquillised the bed of death, other than 
that spontaneous and general expression of public 
feeling which will ere long be asked for on 
their behalf. A movement in this direction -was 
naturally looked for : it was commenced by Mrs. 

S. C. Hall ; her original idea was to confine it 
to the women of England, who may be said to 
have been especially represented at Scutari and 
Balaklava by Miss Nightingale and her bravo 
associates. Mainly at the suggestion of the 
tlon. Mrs. Sidney Herbert, however, this view has 
been enlarged. That lady was among tho first to 
whom Mrs. Hall applied, and her authority affords 
Bufificlent assurance that while Miss Nightingale 
would decline any personal tribute, she would 
receive money to be used in tho public service, 
by enabling her to work out her system of 
providing properly trained and educated nurses, 
not alone for public hospitals hut for private 
homfc.s. — It is in this form and for this purpose, 
therefore, “ the Nightingale Fund” will bo raised 
— one of its leading features being to prevent 
the dispersion of the nurses (now occupied, 
under the superintendence of Miss Nightingale, 
in the East) when it shall please God to restore 
us to peace. There will bo no second opinion 
upon the immense benefits that might follow 
— to rich and poor. Thus, the proposed 
testimonial may be said to have two objects: 
the one is to testify the affection and grati- 
tude of a -whole people to Miss Nightingale 
and her associates i the other to introduce such 
a vast improvement into a totally neglected 
branch of the public service, os shall render it 
effectual in the event of another war, during the 
continuance of the present, and also in a time of 
peace, to heal or lessen the maladies incident to 
humanity. To accomplish such objects, money 
will surely be supplied : an account even now is 
i opened at Coutts’s bank ; and very soon a com- 
mittee will be formed, when operations will com- 
mence, probably, in every town of Great Britain. 
It maybe well to observe that there is no idea of 
a plan to ei'cct a hospital specially : Miss Night- 
ingale will no doubt accept the control and 
direction of some existing institution for carrying 
out her system, as far as nursing is concerned : 
while provision -will be made for tho pro- 
tection of nurses during their labours and in 
cases of infirmity or old age. It may also be 
regarded as certain that Miss Nightingale has no 
intention of limiting her system to the employ- 
ment of “nurses” who have no pecuniaiy needs: 
although it is probable that the offers of persons 
(like herself and a few others now acting with 
her) in mdependent circumstances would not be 
refused. It is scarcely necessary to add, how- 
ever, that the intended testimonial will not bo 
hampered by conditions or restrictions -which 
would deprive it of its honour and its value, 
Miss Nightingale has earned by her past entire 
confidence in her future : full reliance may be 
placed in her high integrity as well as in her 
matured experience ; and it is scarcely too much 
to say there is not a single individual in the 
kingdom desiring to subscribe to “ The Night- 
ingale Fund ” who will have any apprehension 
concerning the expenditure of any sum he or 
she may contribute. 

Mil DAME Lind Goldschmidt (in reply to an ap- 
plication addressed to her by Mrs. S. C- Hall) has 
expressed an intention to visit London, for the 
special purpose of giving a concert in aid of the 
proposed Nightingale Fund, Wo cannot doubt 
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I that this noble offer 'vvill be gratefully accepted 
by the Committee, and that a very general 
support will mark the public appreciation of it. 

The New Buildings, Somerset House.— The 
offices of the Inland Bevenuo forming nn addition 
to Somerset House, in Wellington Street South 
—and which will consist of a centre and two 
projecting wings— are at length giving signs 
of completion. The wings are finished, and the 
backs of the houses of Somerset Place have been 
taken down, prior to the erection of the new 
stone front to the centre, which, receding forty 
or fifty feet from the street, will have the 
advantage of greater play of light and shade, 
than is generaUy met with in London architec- 
ture. Somerset House— one of tho ^ greatest 
works of the class of public buildings, prior to the 
Houses of Parliament — and one most honourable 
to its architect Sir AYm. Chambers — after cost- 
ing upwards of half a million of money was loft 
incomplete. About the time of its architect’s 
death, in 1796, and till lately, the end next 
Wellington Street was a great eyesore, contrasting 
as it did with tho finished river front— the 
latter a noble work, in spite of some weak 
points. The ill-advised occupying of the space 
eastward by the buildings for King’s College, 
designed by Sir Bobert Smirke in on opposite 
character of style, has prevented the accom- 
plishment of Chambers’s design, even as regards 
the river front ; and, to preservo the uniformity 
of the existing portion on that side, the end of 
the new building has been set northward about 
twenty-five feet. The architect of the present 
addition, Mr. James Pennethome, is adhering 
with great fidelity to the style and details of 
Chambers’s architecture. The general elevations 
show a rusticated basement with windows, arch- 
headed, and having a continuous impost with 
fretwork j above which is an order of Composite 
columns and pilasters, the height of two storeys, 
surmounted by a balustrade with vases. The 
centre of each wing forms a loggia with balus- 
ters, and is terminated by an attic with cornice, 
and with a coat of arms supported by reclining 
figures. This last feature is beautifully carved 
and designed. Some other sculpturesque acces- 
sories might have been bettor, had they also been 
newly modelled. Wc refer to the medallion 
heads in oval frames ; these, here and in the old 
building, by no means equal the merit of the 
general ornamental work and sculpture — which, 
according to that smart writer, hut incompetent 
and shameless critic, calling himself Anthony 
Pasquin, were by Carlini, Wilton, Geracci, Holle- 
kens, and Bacon. The window-dressings and the 
balustrades — the latter are to extend along the 
whole line of footway — are also copied from the 
old work. The returns of the wings continue tho 
pilastrado ; but the general design of the centre 
consists of rusticated work up to the general 
cornice— according with the character of parts 
of the old building. It was intended to finish 
this portion with an attic storey, — but we hope 
that will not be carried out. A portion of the 
centre, we should say, was intended to project — 
tlie design corresponding with tho centre of the 
wings, but omitting the loggia, substituting 
statues for vases, and crowning the portion of 
attic (which, there, might be retained) with a 
pediment and sculptured acroteria. Attached to 
the north wing is a porch of Ionic columns with 
rusticated shafts. We will not conclude without 
saying that both the architect and the govern- 
ment deserve praise for the manner in which 
this work, so far, has been carried out. We 
should however like to see the river terrace 
thrown open to the public, and tbe unsightly 
cemented chimneys which have been allowed 
to obtrude there removed. 

The Arohiteotural Association. — The meet- 
ings of this society, in whose progress wo feel 
much interest, commenced with a conversazione, 
on the first Friday in last month. In the course 
of the evening an excellent address was delivered 
by the chairman, Mr. Alfred Bailey. Amongst 
subjects touched upon, we recognised several 
which had been treated of in the course of 
Mr. Edward Hall’s paper on Art in Belation to 
Sanitary Improvement, published in our journal. 
The absence of anything deserving to be con- 
sidered as design in the laying out of the London 
squaresj tho general oharaoter of the gardening; 

of the railings and other adjuncts, and the 
melancholy dulness of tho result ; the necessity 
for more public places of resort with statues; 
and the relation between architectural beauty, 
enjoyment and health ; — points to which so much 
importance was attached in these pages some 
days previousl}^, were all referred to by the 
chairman ; whilst he and Mr. Tite supplied us 
with a good instance of an open space utterly 
wanting in symmetrical and architectural charac- 
ter in the very heart of* London ; wo mean 
Smithfield. Further, w'O are glad to see that 
tho subject of pedestals for statues, to which 
we also gave some atteutiou, is pub forth as a 
subject for tho Class of Design at the Associ- 
ation. Wo notice these coincidences of thought 
and opinion, not to impute anything on the 
score of omission of reference to our journal; 
for sucji, coincidences necessarily arise sponta- 
nconsly with individuals whoso attention is 
habitually directed to collateral subjects ; but, 
as we may be sometimes refiected upon by those 
who are not very familiar with our journal, for 
giving inadequate space to architecture, we may 
be excused for referring to tho article in question 
by way of deprecation of the speaker’s assertion, 
that that branch of the press which is devoted 
to his claES of subjects ^^had become almost 
silent.” 

The Architectural Museum. — The lectures 
on alternate Monday evenings at this institution, 
commenced on the 15th ult. with a lecture 

On Heraldry in connection with Architec- 
ture,” by tho Bev. C. Boutell ; and the subse- 
quent arrangements included tlio subjects of 

Architectural Metal Work,” by Mr. Skid- 
more; ^^Form and Light and Shade in Archi- 
tectural Foliage,” by Mr. J . K. Colling ; Colour 
and its use in Architectural Art,” by Sir Walter 
C. James ; aud “ Tho formation of a National 
Museum of Architectural Art,” by Mr. 0. Bruce 
Allen. We are glad to see that an aiTaugoment 
has been made, by which the Department of 
Art will contribute 100/. per annum to the 
Museum in consideration of tho permission to 
send 100 students to study there, and to have such 
casts as may bo required to illustrate lectures. 
A class for the practice of carving in wood and 
stone, has been arranged at the museum. The 
rooms aro open during tho day from ten to 
four, except Saturday ; and, during tho next six 
weeks, on Monday and Wednesday evenings 
from seven to nine o’clock. Workmen are 
admitted in the evenings fr’eo; otherwise tho 
admission is sixpence to non-subscribers, — 
members paying one guinea, and students 
ten shillings aud sixpence per annum. 

The Campbell Monument. — We postpone 
comments on this subject until the defence 
of the two executors aro before us ; at prc.sent 
our impression^ is that which we presume is 
shared in common with tho public generally 
— ^believing that one of the most accomplished 
of our British sculptors has been first injured 
and then insulted. 

The Dulwich Pictures. — It is said that this 
collection is to bo removed to tho National 
Gallery. Wo are not in possession of tho facts 
connected with such movement, but at present 
do not see how it can bo accomplished, because 
of want of space.” 

Carmichael’s Sketches in the Baltic. — This 
distinguished marine artist, who was present at 
' all the operations of the Baltic fleet, has re- 
turned with a portfolio rich with a scries of the 
most interesting drawings, in which every inci- 
dent of the Baltic expedition is commemorated. 
Mr. Carmichael was present at the bombardment 
of Sweaborg, and in such a position as to sec 
the entire line of fire. By tho aid of those 
drawings we arrive at the conviction in reference 
to this action, that it was one of the most com- 
plete and skilfully conducted achievements of 
which our naval history can boast. Wo glorify 
ourselves immeasurably at the announcement of 
victories purchased at the costof a deluge of blood, 
yet we estimate but slightly a victory in the 
achievement of which the blood only of tho 
enemy has flowed. Our vessels were fifty-six 
hours under the fire of the Sweaborg batteries ; 
and is there no tribute of honour duo to the 
surpassing seamanship which baffled the enemy’s 
fire in so far as to render it almost entirely 

iimocuons 1 Tho admirable execution of the 
expedient of '' veer and haul ” by continu- 
ally changing the berths of the ships, reduced 
to an impossibility tho efficient pointing of tho 
Bussian guns. Tho drawing of this bombard- 
ment shows the lino of attack of the rocket and 
mortar boats to bo very much nearer the forts 
than could bo understood from any newspaper 
account of tho action : and a fierce conflagration 
is raging to an extent apparently of three 
quarters of a mile, which continued burning some 
days and occasioned an amount of loss, ruin, 
and destruction that will never bo fully known. 

This forms the subject of a large picture which 
the artist is painting to commission, and whicli 
wo doubt not will bo tho most accurate battle 
composition ever paiuted, us it lias so rarely 
happened that an artist has been enabled to 
see for himself and make sketches during the 
heat of an action. Tho number of drawings 
is one hundred and sixty, comprehending a 
variety of eflocts seen at different times at sea. 
There are views of Cronstadt almost within 
gunshot, showing tho batteries, government 
buildings, lines of gunboats and of lino of 
battle shipB, the latter laid with their broad- 
sides BO as to assist tho forts, soino dis- 
mantled, others rigged, those being principally 
sheltered by the forts. Tlie effects of tho so- 
called infernal machines are shown on that 
occasion when they were exploded from tlio 
shore but at an ineffective distance from tho 
ships. Tho water is tlirown up in tlie form of a 
vast truncated cono. Tho shaking that such an 
explosion occasioned in the case of tho Merlin is 
shown by tho dchris of tho crockery in tho 
sketch of one of tho cabins. Many of tlio 
scones aro strictly cliaractoristic of man-of-war 
lifo; there aro ^‘Divine Sorvico on Board of tlie 
Edinburgh,” a Washing Day on tho Island of 
Margen,” a Pic-uic on the same island, and a 
drawing of much truth, the subject of which is 
one of tho greatest difficulty, tho enter tainm cut 
of tho Admiral by his olficors. Tho views of 
Elsinore, Biga, Bevel, and indeed of all tho 
localities which tho fleet visited, aro given with 
the utmost accuracy, and these places tho 
incidents of the war invest with a tenfold 
interest. Of tho Baltic campaign every report 
has been received by tho public with tho utmost 
avidity, but those accounts convey only meagre 
information as to what has been effected at 
Sweaborg; wo do not know the extent of tho 
Bussian loss, and wo shall never hoar it from 
themselves. 

The Artist,” a weekly journal established 
a few months ago, after struggling through a 
brief existence is at length consigned to tho 
tomb of tho Capulots. We are not eurpiiscd 
at this, for it never showed signs of health and 
stability : its conductors, whoso names aro un- 
known to us, commenced their uudorttdciiig on 
the very worst principles, that of vilifying their 
contemporaries; like tho lawyer, who, having 
nothing to say in favour of his client, sets to 
■work to abuse the counsel of the opposing party. 

Hero at the outset was an exhibition of weak- 
ness and bad taste, which was sure to bring its 
own punishment by creating disgust in every 
right-minded reader. A work conducted in 

Bucli a spirit, and without a spark of tuloiit or 
originality — for its principal articles, save tho 
tabusive contributions, -umro translations from 
German and French papers — could not do other- 
wise than fall to the ground. 

Oleveden. — This charming residonco, tho 
property of her Grace the Duchess of Suther- 
land, was rebuilt, it will bo reiuemborod, a few 
years ago by Sir Charles Barry, since which 
time the interior has boon under a course of 
progressive enrichment according to tho roflncd 
tastes of the noble proprietress. Among tlio 
recent additions aro two painted coilings, executed 
by M. Auguste Hervieu, of 10, Portugal Btreot, 
Orosvenor Square, a painter of substantial repu- 
tation in this department of art. The more 
important picture is that on tho ceiling of tho 
principal staircase. Tlio work is cireuhir, the 
field of view being an opening to the sky, sur- 
rounded by a balustrade, cemposing with which 
are represented the Seasons — an elegant and 
appropriate subject, rendered by impersonations 
associated with accessorios typical of tho re- 
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yolving year. And to these foiir figiu’es increased 
interest has been imparted by a suggestion of 
the Duchess of Sutherland, that they should be 
portraits of members of her Grace’s family. 
Accordingly, Spring, Summer, and Autumn are 
portraits of the Duchess of Argyle and the 
Ladies Blantyre and Kildare, and Winter is a 
portrait of the Marquis of Stafford, Each season 
is appropriately distinguished by its fruits and 
flowers, and Winter is endeavouring to warm 
himself at a wood fire. We cannot compliment 
the artist too highly on the manner in which he 
has treated his subject — there are air and atti- 
tude, and lightness and breadth successfully 
preserved, The subject has been treated by 
many eminent painters, in some versions we 
have seen the shy has been made to assist in the 
description, but the artist has wisely rejected 
such a treatment — for the necessary darkness of 
a wintry sky would have broken up the compo- 
sition and destroyed the lightness which should 
characterise a painted ceiling. The whole is 
rich in colour, and where the tones are forced 
they come forward without any degree of heavi- 
ness, and tell effectively against the airy sky. 
The picture is immediately surrounded by a 
white cornice which, it may be presumed, will 
be painted or gilded, as it contrasts unfavourably 
witli the picture, aud the corners of the square 
are filled up with infantine figure compositions, 
painted in grau in gran. Those corners would 
afford space for the introduction of groups of the 
attributes of the Seasons which would better 
support the picture. The other composition is 
in the ceiling of her Grace’s dressing-room, and 
it shows a company of flying Cupids, which are 
drawn aud painted with infinite grace and 
sweetness, and distinguished by movements 
very spirited. The subject of a small group, 
seated at the balustrade, is “The Judgment of 
Paris.” These figures are also those of children, 
and upon this occasion there are but two ladies 
present, from whom the childish Paris turns, by 
a happy conception of the artist, to present the 
golden apple to some more beautiful witness of 
the decision supposed to be contemplating the 
picture. The picture on the staircase coiling 
was painted in oil on canvas, and removed from 
the studio of the artist to the place which it 
now occupies~a method of working very con- 
venient to the painter in comparison with the 
difiiculty of working on the ceiling itself. The 
pictures in the dressing-room were executed on 
paper, also in oil, and then attached to the 
ceiling — and thus painted such works are better 
suited for our climate than fresco. We are 
only surprised that decorations of this kind are 
not more extensively sought; such pictures 
will endure for centuries, aud they could, were 
it desirable, be so placed as to ho removed were 
it necessary to do so. Many persons, however, 
who are very desirous of introducing works of 
this order into their mansions, are deterred 
either by waut of knowledge where to obtain 
the requisite aid, or by a dread of the cost ; such 
persons will do well to apply to Mr. Hervieu, 
aud in both respects their ^fiicultles will be 
removed. 

Forged Antiquities. — About a year ago the 
antiquaries of Paris were excited by the reported 
discovery of a lilerovingian cemetery at a small 
village known as La>Chapelle-St.'Eloi in the 
department of the Eure. The discovery was 
chiefly remarkable for an abundance of early 
inscriptions mostly traced upon Parian tiles, and 
bearing considerable resemblance to the famed 
Christian inscriptions on the catacombs at Eome, 
M. Lenormant, the well-known antiquary of 
Lyons, announced them as “tlie most venerable 
xnemeutos of Christianity in Gaul,” and another 
learned mvant was about to make them the 
foundation of a work on the early Christian 
inscriptions of France. Meantime the collection 
was offered to the government for a large sum, 
and the rarity and curiosity of the discovery 
discusse<l. Among them were records of Chil- 
debert and Clothaire, of St. Qermanus of Autuu, 
and others which gave rise to inucfi carious 
speculation. So important and so unique was 
tins discovery, that it was resolved to form a 
committee of the principal antiquaries of the 
locality with the Marquis de Bellevihc at its 
head; they, met, viewed the relics, examiued 


the evidence, and came to a conclusion that the 
entire affair was an ingenious, but thoroughly 
unprincipled trick; that the inscriptions are in 
fact recent fabrications on antique stones and 
tiles, and their report with their names appen- 
ded has just been published as a warning to 
other savans of the trap laid for them. Whoever 
has “ done the trick ” must be a learned and 
experienced man ; it shows the ability and dis- 
honesty which are lying in wait for the unwary; 
and how dangerous it^hos become to be led too 
easily away by the most specious appearances. 
The magnitude of this trick, the boldness of its 
character, the ability and scholarship it involves 
give it n new and startling character. It rivals, 
and even exceeds, the picture frauds we have so 
often denounced ; and we consider it as valuable 
collateral evidence of that fraud in Art, which 
acts so injuriously on. the honest or unwary. 
That the very well-springs of history should 
thus be poisoned is a lamentable proof of 
mis-directed ability. It i^ to be hoped that 
the French “Comite dea Arts et Monumens” 
will investigate this affair thoroughly ; and if 
not able to punish, at least denounce, the persons 
who could thus mendaciously attempt to impose 
on a nation. 

The Panopticon. — To the attractions which 
belong to this exhibition there have been recently 
added some new scenes of the Crimean war ; 
and a good descriptive lecture on Russian life 
by Mr. Leicester Buckingham, who varies the 
subject on alternate nights, by “a ramble through 
Venice,” illustrated by dioramic views of the 
principal points of interest in that City of the 
Sea. The organ performances by Mr. Chipp ; 
the denionstrations of machinery by Mr. Par- 
tington ; the diver, and, though last not least 
the exquisitely beautiful fountain, are all items 
in the instructive amusemeuts here offered to 
visitors, as well as a concert of vocal music, 
dioramic aud cosmoramic views, and the chance 
of loungers in tho galleries piclcing up un- 
thought-of information by watching ingenious 
artificers at work. Wliere so much is attempted 
it may seem invidious to name small faults, but 
we must confess to a feeling of lassitude creeping 
over us in the course of the evening : there is 
occasionally a want of verve in the proceedings ; 
and the Crimean transparencies are sonietinics 
too dim to be seen properly. Mr. Buckingham 
is among the best of our public lecturers ; he is 
always clear and agreeable, but we remember his 
amusing narration of tho adventures of Aladdin, 
and we hope he has not forgotten all his plea- 
santries : instruction maybe blended with amuse- 
ment, and frequently gain by the conjunction. 

Photographs prom Drawings. — ^We have been 
greatly pleased with a small series of very 
charming subjects in photography from drawings 
by Mr. Rawdon Walker. Some five or six years 
ago we favourably noticed the sketches of this 
gentleman, drawn with charcoal, a stylo of work 
to which he has given the name of “ Carbonic 
Drawings.” Since that period he see'ms to have 
got his material more under command ; his 
pictures now are as free in execution and as 
powerful in effect as his earlier works, but to 
these qualities are added great delicacy and ' 
what artists call “sweetness.” These photo- 
graphs consist of landscapes of a highly pictu- 
resque character; the views, from nature, are 
well selected, and the touch of the artist, witli 
his clever management of chiar’-oscuro is 
faithfully copied by the solar agency. 

Messrs. Storr & Mortimer have issued a very 
graceful and admirably executed medal to com- 
memorate the Imperial visit to England, and 
the Royal visit to Paris. On the one side ai'e the 
busts of tho Emperor and Empress : on the 
other, those of Her Majesty and the Prince. 
The dies are the work of Mr. Leonard Wyoii, 
who is worthily sustaining the honours of his 
name, and closely approaching tho morihwhich 
for so manyi'years distinguished the productions 
of his accomplished father. This modal charms 
by its simplicity : but in such cases simplicity 
must be associated with more than ordinary 
refinement and excellence. It tries the artist 
move than could be done by ambitious efforts, 
and we regal'd this unpretending work as of a 
Iiigh order of Art — one that cannot fail to o.xtcnd 
the repute of tlie medallist. 
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Notes on Modern Painting at Naples. By 
Lord Napier, Published by J. W. Parker 
& Son, London, 

We hear se little of Najiles at the present time, 
except the information which reaches ns concerning 
King Bomba and his minister of poUcc, one can 
scarcely suppose that amidst the distractions of 
olitics, and the system of espionage which presses 
ke a deadly incubus upon tho people, the human- 
ising and refining arts can yet find a homo among 
those whose spirit is bowed down to the very verge 
of slavery. Travellers who visit that region, and 
those who make it their temporary abode, are 
eloquent in their descriptions of its enchanting 
scenery, the pomp of its carnivals, and all tho 
other attractions it holds forth for the gratification 
of the senses : we read of processions in the Strada 
cli Toledo, and of the curiosities of tho Musco 
Borbonico; of its numerous churches, with then 
rich decorations and magnificent altar-pieces from 
the hands of tho great masters of art — Caravaggio, 
Luca Giordano, Lanfranco, and others j of its cata- 
combs, its castles, and all else that is left of its 
former greatness and grandeur ; but whether any 
(if tho mind stUl exists which once raised Naples 
to a position among the proud cities of Italy, 
we have learned little or nothing from recciil 
witers. Lord Napier’s volume, hoAVovor, en- 
lightens ns on one point, and that tho one which 
most interests us. 

It is really extraordinary how little information 
roficlies England of the state of inodcr]i art in 
Italy, except, perhaps, what is doing in Konnn 
From France, Belgium, and Germany, tidings 
sufticiontly ample are frequently Avafted hither : 
are then all the descendants of the elcA'Oii ancient 
sidiools of Ital}’’, Avitli tlio exception of tiio Roman, 
employed in manufacturing spurious Titians, 
Guidos, Ratfaellos, and Giorgiones, for the markets 
of England, America, and our new settlements in 
the fifth quarter of tho world ? By the way, an 
acquaintance of oiu’s, recently arriAud from bins- 
tralia, says that Melbourne and Sydney are gorged 
Avith such Avorks, to be purchased almost for the 
cost of freightage. We must not, hoAvover, occupy 
our space Avitli conjectures as to what tho painters, 
if any, of Venioc, 'Bologna, Florence, &c., are uoav 
doing, but refer to Lord Napier’s report of tho 
modern Neapolitan School. 

Buruig tho period his lordship hold a dipbimuiic 
lost at tho court of Naples, he souglit relief from 
lis public duties — no moans pleasant duti('3 
at a time of great public cxritcmont and political 
changes little less than revolutionary — “ bcfoi’o tho 
silent altars, or in the courts and galleries of the 
grand forsaken houses, Avhonce the vine Avaiiders 
from tho broken pergola, aud the fresco hUfiters in 
tho sun. . . , These artistic episodes of an agitated 
life brought the author into tho company and con- 
fidoiico of the living painters of the eonutry, avIio, 
profiting by tho example of their prcdeccssorH 
during the rebellion of Alassaniello, did not t'x- 
change tho academy for the market-place, or the 
pencil for the stiletto, but kept their burdened 
studios in patience, and expeeted the reATA^jil of 
patronage Avith peace.” It is four years since his 
lordship’s “Notes” were drawn up; unforeseen 
causes have prevented their publication till now. 

The patriarch of the modern school of Naples is 
Tito Angelini, who Avas living Avheii Lord Napier 
Avrotc, but was upAvards of ninety years of age. 
“ Without any ability in composition, or kuoAAdedgo 
of colour or chiar’-oscuro, Avitliout any sonso of 
beauty, of expression, or of grace, Sig. Angelini, 
in the true spirit of an arid pedagogue, inculcated 
tho art of designing anatomical forms with an 
exactness Avhich Avas not exceeded by Oaniuccini 
or Gorard.” Camille Guerra, Professor of Painting 
in tlie Royal Institute, is the painter of several 
altar-pieces for churches, and fresco compositions 
in the Royal Palace, nouo of Avhicli, hoAveA'or, Lord 
Napier is disposed to consider satifactory ; liis 
greatest Avork, or rather series of works, is seen in 
tlifl recently erected church, in Naples, of the 
Oratorians, tho cupola of Avliich ho painted in 
fresco Avith subjects from the Papal Paradise. 
“This immense undertaking, Avlnch 8ig. Guerra 
has, with his unaided peiudl, brought to a success- 
ful torminatiou, numbers upwards of three humh'cd 
principal figures, of AAdiicdi the nearest are b('tA\eeu 
iifteen and tAventy feet in height, Avliile tho nuu'o 
remote still greully exceed tho natural size.” It 
occupied six years to execute it. Both in draAviiig 
aud colom- this huge work rotleots groat cnaliL on 
the artist. But the piimtor avUo is uoav by common 
cniisent placed at the head of the Tuodoru sclKcd id' 
Ilia native cniiutry is Giusiqipe MancinelU, an 
artist Avlio owes Ills position entirely to his owu 
geuius. Lord Napim* describoH and siieaks eulo- 
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o’istieally of many of Ms pictures taken from sacred 
and fabled hietones. Domenico Morani, to whora 
Sir Walter Scott, T^hen in Naples, sat for Ms 
portrait, lias distinguished himself hy several pic- 
tures of sacred subjects ; his composition^ is 
pleasing, Ms general tone refined, his drawing 
correct, and his colours more fused and hannonisod 
than is naual on the modern Italian canvas. In 
that kind of elevated ‘ genre ^ painting which occu- 
pies a middle place between history and conversa- 
tion, ho has not the energy of ISIaclise, or the neat, 
ironical, pungent touch of Ward and Macliso ; hut 
he possesses a commensurate degree of elegance 
and vivacity, and his costume and still life arc 
treated mth extraordinary elaboration,” 

In portraiture, the artists of Naples, have not, on 
the authority of his lordship, attained a very high 
position; Carta and Maneinelli are the two best 
in his opinion; hut the miniatures of Nloriano 
Pietrocola are far more in request among the Nea- 
politan fair. Of the landsci^e painters very honour- 
able mention is made of Smargiassi, Professor of 
Landscape-painting at the Academy of Naples, of 
G-igante, Vianolli, Prancesehini, &o, ; but we must 
leave our readers to consult Lord Napier’s book on 
the doings of these painters and of many others, 
wliose names we cannot find space for, as well as 
for the information it affords respecting the institu- 
tions which exist under the Neapolitan government 
for the promotion of the Arts, the state of the 
Academy, and of “ matters thereunto belonging.” 

Tnu Golden Bouoit. Nngi’avod by J. T. Will- 
MOBE, A.U.A., from the Pictui'e by J. M. W. 
Txjbner, B.A. Published hy H. Graves & 
Co., London. 

This picture is in the Yernon Gallery, and was, 
as our readers know, engraved for the Art-Journal 
hy Mr. Prior; Mr. Willmore’s print is on a far 
larger scale than ours and docs all the justice to the 
coinposition which his well-known ability warrants 
us in expecting. But we must never again look for 
such engravings fr'om the pictures by Turner as wc 
have been accustomed to see ; his magic touches” 
cannot now give light^and distance, and sparkle, to 
guide the engraver. When a proof was submitted 
to Turner, his only thought was to make a biilliant 
engraving, and for tMs jmrpose he did not hesitate 
to take out lights, and put in shadows, wherever 
he considered such alterations necessary, without 
reference to his original work: he knew the value 
of black and AvMto, as he knew that of red, yellow, 
or blue, and he could make all serve his end. But 
no engraver, not even one of Mr. Willm ore’s high 
position in his art — would venture to take such 
liberties with Turner’s pictures as he himself did ; 
and hence if the “Golden Bough” is not equal to 
the ‘‘Tivoli” and all those other exquisite prints 
published during the lifetime of the painter, and 
which bear the impress of his marvellous touching, 
the fault does not rest with tho engraver. Still 
the “ Golden Bough” is a beautiful print ; tho lake 
and the distance repose quietly in the sunshine, so 
tenderly has the engraver laid in his lines, and the 
foreground shows a bold and masterly handling of 
the graver : we should like, however, to have seen 
some of the shadowed parts a little reduced, to 
render the whole more harmonious. Are we to 
argue from the appearance of this print that line- 
engraving is about to take once more its place 
among the pati'onised arts of the couiitiy? from 
wMch of late years it has been excluded, except on 
a comparatively limited scale, such as our own 
plates. We should heartily rejoice to find it were 
so; England has abundance of the material of 
talent to restore line-engramng to its proper 
position, and much more would be found if due 
encouragement were held out to it : we only hope 
that Messrs, Graves will be induced by the success 
of the “ Golden Bough,” and it richly deserves tho 
pati’onage of every Art-lover, to folloAV up the course 
Avhich it seems to prefigure. 

CHBOMOLiTHOOiiArn.s. Printed by M. k N. Han- 
hart. Published by Eowney & Go. Loudon. 

It is Avell for the artist that, ere mechanism and 
scientific discovery can he brought to bear on the 
lU'oduction of pictures, his genius and skill must 
first be employed to show what mechanism and 
science may bo able to effect as resulting from his 
labours: were it otheiuviae, the painter might 
hopelessly fold up his sketching case! and close his 
box of coloui-a, and offer himself as a grinder of 
pigments, or. if strong enough in thew and 
muscle, ^ a “pressman” in the establishment of 
Messrs. Banhart or some other extensive printer of 
; chromolithographs. But though the sun and the 
printing press are widely extending the influence 
X populai'iaing it at the same time, 
ana must therefore be considered aa friends of the 
artist and not as obstacles he need desire to have 
removed from his path. He does not find his 


occupation gone because engravings now are not 
the costly and rare treasures they were a few yearn 
back : there is still a large picture-buying public, 
— never so large a one as at present — and a still 
more numerous body of the community not 
posses.sing the means to purchase the original works 
of our painters, hut ivho are able to acquire, and 
do acquire, the next host substitutes— engravings, 
and imitation drawings or chromolithograplis. 
The art of printing in colours from stones and also 
from Avood-blocks seems to have reached its climax, 
for if it has made no advance within the last two 
or throe years it has certainly not retrograded; 
indeed one scarcely sees what improi^ement Ave have 
a right to expect, kiasmiich as it requires a very 
close examination of n well-tiitored eye to dis- 
tinguish the counterfeit from the real in many 
prints lately published, and some hare decoiATd 
the very best judges. Hoav camly judges may be 
deceivod, an instance occurs to our minds at the 
present moment : it is a case in point to those just 
referred to, only reversing tlic order of things. 
A few years back an artist Avith Avhom wo are 
acquainted, sent to the oxMbition of the Boyal 
Academy a draAving made Avith lithographic chalk 
on paper slightly tinted to rcscmhlo “India paper,” 
the margin being leftAvhite: on the opening day 
he found it had not been accepted, and Avhen he 
received it back from tbe mass of other rejected 
works, ho found the backboard of the frame en- 
dorsed “a print,” in Avhito chalk. The artist Avho 
had thus unfortunately, hut quite unintentionally, 
deceivod a Avhole “hanging committee” of lloyal 
Academicians, AVi'ote to the secretary, Mr. HoAvard, 
complaining of the mistake that Bad been made, 
and stating that ho must charge the committee Avith 
one of two offences; either that they Avere in- 
competent to distinguish betAveen a draAving and a 
print, or else that they examined the Avovks 
submitted to their ordeal so cursorily as not to give 
themselves time to come to a right conclusion, 
Mr. Howard, with Ms accustomed courtesy, replied 
that of course he Avas unable to explain the matter, 
but if tho draAving Avere sent the next year, he 
Avould take care it received full justice : it AVtis 
sent, and honourably hung on the line, 

A number of very clever chromolithograph ic 
prints have recently been issued by Messrs Kowncy 
& Co. from the printing prossos of Messrs. Hau- 
hart & Co. : all are good though all aie not 
of equal merit; tliis may arise from tho original 
draAAungs being of varied excollenco. Among .tbo 
largo prints is a “ View of Florence,” from a 
drawing by S. Palmer, taken from a lofty 
terrace overlooking the city : the landscape 
is hrillinnt Avith an Italian sunset, but the ex- 
ecution has a Avoolly appearance, especially in 
tho distances : tho trees and the foreground 
generallyj have the crispness and bold touching 
of the original Avork. A pair of prints, after W. 
Callow, “Franlcfort” and “Cologne,” please 
us much better; the warm sunny tones of the 
one, and the cool grey mistiness of the other, 
are avoU preserved ; the sides in both these prints 
are admirably copied. A “View in A^eniee,” from 
a draAving by tho same artist is, avo presume, taken 
from a sketch; it is awv slight, hut exceedingly 
rich in colouiy “ Isola Leeehi, Lago di Guarda,’’ 
after W. L. Leitch, is carefully drawn, and, Ave 
have no doubt, is ^ a faithful transcript of the 
original : the scene is liighly picturesque, but the 
colouring is not agreeable to our eye : if more 
sfr-ength had been given to tho boats in tho fore- 
ground, and, partially, to the objects in the middle 
distance, the Avliole Avould haA^o been rendered more 
effeetiA’'e : Ave never admire a landscape Avith the 
trees in full foliage, but not a vestige of green to 
be found in them. The “Peep of Day,” an Irish 
cabin scene, by F. AY. Tophani, is also from a 
sketch ; _ the picture is well composed, and bril- 
liantly lighted up from a fire in the interior, and 
the Bumise peeping in at the open door : with some- 
what more of finish it would he most acceptable. 
“Macbeth; Murder of Duncan,” and “ Macbeth : 
Murderers of Banquo,” two scenes from the pencil 
of Cattemiole, are clever imitations of his hold, 
graphic, and forcible style ; but Avould it not 
have been wiser to choose, as matters of popular 
interest, subjects leas full of hoiTora } These are 
by no means calculated to make Art attractive. 
“Bridge at Prague,” from a draAvingby S. Prout, 
shows the picturesque architecture ancf statues of 
this structure to advantage : the print, however, 

: carcely does justice to the varied but harmonious 
tints Avith which Pront so beautifully covered tho 
shadows of his timo-Avorn walls : Prout’ s draAvings, 
generally, are as remarkable for this as are the pic- 
tures of Turner in theh* skies, water, and level 
plains. “Diffidence,” a little rustic girl seated in 
a chaii*, after AY. Hunt, is certainly one of the best 
imitations of the whole series ; in colour and mani- 
pulation the deception is perfect. A pretty little 
print is the head of a eMld in a round mushroom 


hat decorated with a red ribbon; but it shows tho 
lithographic process too palpably to be mistalcen for 
anything but what it is : we do not recognise tho 
artist of tho original; and there is no name 
attached to the print. A small group of floAvers in 
a jug, also Avithout a name, is a brilliant bit of 
colouring given to a sketchy subject. Either as 
ornaments for the Avails of the private residence, or 
as studies for those Avho are learaing to paint in 
Avatcr- colours, these chromo-lithogi’aphs are quite 
Avorth possessing. 

Nolan’ H Illustjuted ITi.stoiiy op the AVar 
AVITH Eussia. Parts 1, 2, 3. Published by 
G. Virtue & Co., City Load, London. 

The Avar in wdiich avo arc, unhappily, engaged Avitli 
tho gigantic poAver of Eussia— a Avar of Avhieh none 
arc hold enough to predict tho termination — as it 
naturally engages the attention of all, so it is bring- 
ing into the field a host of chroniclers to meet the 
demand Avliieh everyAvlioro cxi.st8 for information 
eoncerning it, None, liOAvev^Gr, of the numerous 
publications that have hitherto issued from the 
press, 60 far as our OAvn observation extends, sur- 
passes in interest Dr. Nolan’s naivative, or contains 
BO full an account of all that has taken plane since 
the outbreak of hostilities. Tho first three parts of 
liis Avork are now before us ; two of these throe are 
devoted to a description of tlie military strength 
and tho resources of Eussia, her late aggressions on 
Turkey, and to tho other matters avMcIi have allied 
the AVestern Powers against her ; in the thii-d part 
the real history of tho Avar coniinonocs, to be carried 
on tlirongh tho suceessiAm parts. The naivative is 
Avell Avritten, ample in its descriptions, for there is 
scarcely an Incident Avith Avhinh avc iiavo hcn.onie 
acquainted through the daily press that has been 
lost sight of, and tlio Avholc is avoU printed and 
“ got up.’ ‘ Each part contains Iaa'o cxeellent engrav- 
ings on steel— one a portrait of some distinguisliod 
commander, and the other of a scene arising out of 
tho Avar : we^ pre.sumo this edition Avill be the 
“people’s editionj” as it comes Avithin tho reach of 
all (‘lassos, yet it is brought out with sufficient care 
in tho production to be also a “library edition.” 

Album Berliner ICuenktleu. I’art I. Published 
by iStorch k Kramer, Berlin. 

Tins is tho title of a pictorial st'riul, of Avhich llu’ 
first number is before ns. It is issued from tlio 
edebratod lithographic establishment of Storch &: 
Kramer, and contfiins three colmirod lithographic 
fac-similes of pictures by Hildebrand, Hosemami, 
and Adolph l^Cenuel, and will in it.s continuation 
afford (examples of all tho most celebraltid Prussian 
painters, ^ The present subjects are “ Dio Grosso 
Moscheo in Alexundrien,” — the “Great Mosque of 
Alexandria” — by Hildebrandi; “Die Bicrtrinker,” 
—the “ Boor-DrinkevB ” — llosemaim; and “Her 
Kireligang,”-^tho “AYalkfroin Clnircli” — Meni5el; 
the tAvo latter A\m*kfl being essentially and popularly 
German. They aro all admirably executed, and 
coloured, doubtlessly, strictly after the pictures. 
B'rom tho namovS of the artists avIvosc works it is 
pipposed to bring forward, this i>rogrcssive Avork 
Avill contain some of the most meritorious pro- 
ductions of tho modern German school. L(dter- 
pross descriptions of tho pictures in German, 
French, and English, accompany tho prints. 

The National Draaving-Master, on a Neav 
PiiiNoiPLE. By AY, A. Niohollk. Published 
by Ackermann k Co., and Eeevt5.s k Sons, 
London. 

AYo noticed the first two or tliree numbers of this 
Asmrk at tho time of their publication: it now ap- 
pears in a cmnpleto form, and boars unquestionable 
cmdonce of having received a A-ery large amount of 
time and attention, and, we may add, urtistic skill, 
from Mr. Nieholls. Tho “ iioav principle ” involv(‘(l 
in it is that of having o.xumprcs and appropriate* 
(Imving-paper, each printed oA’cr Avith red lines 
and dots, to enable the pupil to copy the subjects 
Avith greater fidelity, in the same manner as an i!U- 
graA^or is accustomed to “square” liis picture and 
his tracing before copA'ing the outliim or reducing 
it. This plan has its advantages and disadvunlagf's; 
it certainly avUI lesstm the trouble of the pupil, but 
at the same time* it makes him rely less on his eye 
than lie Avould otherwise do, IIoAvover, as tho hoolc 
only professo.9 to teach the nuliimmts of Art, tin; 
scholar may safely be left to acquire theH(^ in the 
easiest Avay he can, leaAung him at a future time to 
shako off siudi leading-strings as are noAv used to 
guide Min, that he may go alone. In the text which 
accompanies the illustrations Avill bo found a vast 
mass ^^f really judicious and useful remarks; an cl, 
altogether, Ave know of no work Avhieh so Avcdl 
ansAvers tho purpose of a “ Primer” of Art. The 
examples amount to many hundreds of subjects — 
landscapes, figures, animals, &e, — engraA'ed on 
wood in the best style. 
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London, December 1, 1855, 


HE present number of 
tbe Art‘ Journal com- 
pletes the Seventeenth 
annual volume of that 
work ; but our sub- 
‘ scribers are aware that 
with the year 1855 a 
NEW SERIES was Com- 
menced — to meet the wishes 
of those who either did not 
desire, or were unable to procure, 
the publication from the beginning. 
The present volume is, therefore, to 
be regarded as the first of the new 
SERIES. 

In this volume begins the collection 
of engravings from the Eoyal G-alleries, 
graciously placed at our disposal by the 
munificence of Her Majesty the Queen 
and His Eoyal Highness Prince Albert.'^ 
Engravings from this rich and fertile 
source will continue to appear in the 
Art-JoitiiNAl for some time to come. 
Our subscribers may estimate the value 
of the whole from the specimens they 
have already obtained : it is needless to 
add that we shall do our utmost to pro- 
duce this “ Gallery ” in such a manner as 
to prove our gratitude for the gracious 
and valuable boon accorded to us. 

It is not now necessary, as it was when 
our work was in its comparative infancy, 
to announce our various “ plans in pro- 
gress” for the benefit of our subscribers 
and the public. Ve receive abundant 
testimony that our labour has not been 
in vain : and we are permitted to enjoy 
the conviction that while our efibrts have 
been at all times rightly directed, they 
have been fully and entirely appreciated. 

The Art- Journal continues, we be- 
lieve, to be the only journal in Europe 
by w'hich the Arts are adequately repre- 
sented : in Great Britain unquestionably 
it stands alone: while in the several 
States of the Continent the Art-publica- 
tions are on so limited a scale, and include 
BO many extraneous subjects, as to be very 
inefficient aids to either the artist, the 
amateur, or the artisan. 

Our gratitude for the large support 
we receive wiU be best shown by conti- 
nued efibrts to deserve it. 

. 4, Lancaster Place, Strand. 


" Tho scries entitled “ The Roval Gallery oe Art,” 
consists of proofs of these cngraYings on India pap<ir : 
of these a very limited niiiaber are printed, after which 
tho plates arc “ cut down,” the writing is altered, and 
tho pnirts arc issued in the Art-Jow'nal. This very 
beautiful work — ‘"The Royal Gallery” — is issued 
only to subscribers, and must, by its inevitably 
becoming “ scarce,” largely increase in value. 


EXPOSITION IJNIVERSELLE 
1855. 

FRENCH criticism ON BRITISH SCULPTURE. 

Our painters, it has been seen, have had a 
severe measure of stricture ministered to 
them by the Prench critics. Our sculptors 
have not been more fortunate. In truth, 
they have been, as ^ school, treated with 
still more unceremonious slight ; receiving, 
on the whole, but little notice ; recognised, 
where that occurred, with something of 
compassionate condescension, or, with the 
sharpest lash of self-sufficient superiority. 
In the former case it has ha^ppened, as in 
some instances to which we have drawn 
attention, that inconsistency but too ob’^^'ious 
has occurred between transient general de- 
preciation, and the results of detailed ex- 
amination ; the one distinctly negativing the 
other; the latter being the bond opinion, 
and plainly rebuking its pretentious pre- 
cursor. It may be that our sculptors may 
find in these unpalatable notices some salu- 
tary suggestions, and so confess to “sermons 
in stones, and good in everything.” We 
have given here three critiques, representing 
the daily, the weekly, and themontlily press 
of Paris — from the Monitem\ the Athenceum 
Frangaise, and the Revue Frangaise — the 
last-named being, contrary to the fitness of 
things, the most shallow and flippant of the 
three. If these be found to inflict a heavy 
hurt or a rankling wound on our sensitive 
sculptors, let us say that there is some 
“ balm in Gilead,” and that they will find a 
healing consolation in the chastisement 
dealt to the Prench school of sculpture by 
one of tlie highest professional critics in 
Prance, which we have the satisfaction to 
subjoin. 

The AtkenoGum (June 30), in its notice of 
foreign contributions to the sculpture de- 
partment of the Exposition, thus reviews 
the British. The writer is M. Adolphe 
Viollet-Leduc. 

“ Arrop" 5 t unanticipated effects and novel 
contrasls which have come to light in our 
Exhibition, one most striking subject of 
I’emark occurs, and it is this, that schools, 
which in painting have distinguished them- 
selves by pictiiresqueness of design and ex- 
ecution, by a piquant originality of thought, 
at once fresh and fanciful, have, when they 
came to sculpture, shown themselves devoid 
of precisely these same qualities. We wish 
to speak of the Belgian and British schools. 
It is useless to add that of Holland, which 
has sent ns but one bust and a couple of 
statuettes. These nations will have a suffi- 
ciently ample share of eulogism for their 
works on canvas, to permit us a certain 
severity in reference to so important an art 
as that of sculpture, which, in every school, 
may be considered the touchstone of style > 
and taste. 

“ Since England exhibits, on the walls of 
her museums, the marbles which she bore 
off from the frieze of the Parthenon, she 
should have, at least, transferred to her 
statuaries a spark of that fire, which glows 
in the noble creations of Greek Art in its 
finest e 2 Doch. Par from it : there is no 
evidence that English sculptors have drunk 
at this limpid well of inspiration ; theirs is 
derived ffiom less elevated sources. 

“There are two different schools of English 
sculpture : one, with classic pretensions, 
which draws rather from Can ova than the 
antique ; the other, which fortunately pi’o- 
duces but few successful hands, is of more 
equivocal taste, and cannot be very readily 
defined. It owes allegiai\ce to the illegiti- 
mate inspiration of the British stage, in 
both costume and action, and may be called 


the English troubadour style. Now it so 
happens, that this style is peculiarly dis- 
agreeable when associated with sculpture ; 
And yet we prefer this latter to the other 
school, notwithstanding its tendency to 
theatrical conventionality, simply because 
it has more of individuality. Whether near 
or afar off, you have no difficulty in recog- 
nising it ; it comes with a disrelish, but still 
it has a name, a stamp upon it : it gives 
character to an epoch. The other, on the 
contrary, toils wearisomely in the Italian 
track ; it imitates Canova and Bosio with- 
out dis23laying the higher qualities of these 
masters : it has nothing of them but their 
feebleness and mannerism. Such, at all 
events, was our impression on seeing the 
^ Ganymede ’ and ^ Princess Borghese ’ of 
Campbell, the ^ Omphale mocking Hercules’ 
of Bell (who, however, has a good study 
in his * Eagle-Slayer ’), the ‘ Aurora and 
Zephyr ’ of Hollins, who, in this instance, 
imitates the celebrated group of ‘ Cupid 
and Psyche.’ The opposite school is repre- 
sented by My. Poley, tlie author of models 
for statues of Hampden and Selden. There 
is a delicacy of delineation, and a certain 
nobleness in the gesture and attitude of 
these two figures, and, let me repeat it, an 
originality which distinguishes them from 
their neighbours. ‘ The Youth at the 
Stream,’ by the same avti.st, is, nevertheless, 
the superior work ; that creation is at once 
graceful, lithe, and living, Mr. Gibson, one 
of Great Britain’s most renowned aculptoi's, 
and who has, for a long time, studied 
ardently and sedulously at ' Borne, lias sent 
us two important groups, ^Tlie Hunter and 
Bog,’ and ‘ Hylas carried away by the 
Nymphs.’ It would be impossible to make 
a greater effort of talent, and produce so 
little in the way of efiect. After having 
examined both, and being perfectly satisfied 
with their general treatment and details, 
we still remain cold. In representing a 
scene in nature, it does not suffice to imitate 
this style, or that — to be Greek, Gothic, or 
Pompadour — above all things, it is neces- 
sary to imitate nature, and draw inspira- 
tion from her — to give life and action to 
our pei'sonages after her suggestions — to 
communicate to them the breath of truth, 
which animates all things. This point at- 
tained^ we may then look for style, di’aw 
inspirations from an epoch, and ap 2 )ly the 
great i^recepts of masters to the idea which 
we have brought into existence — otherwise 
we risk falling into imitation, — into mecha- 
nical copying. Mr. Gibson may, 2)erhai3s, 
be too familiar with liis Vatican, and have 
sacrificed his own origiiial imiiressions to 
his admiration of the antique. The ])reced- 
ing observations are not, at the same time, 
so much for him as apropos of him, for I 
fear that the course, which he imrsues, will 
lead to danger, or, rather, to nil. There 
certainly is less science and study in Mr. 
Hancock’s ‘Maidenhood,’ ‘Beatrice,’ and 
‘ The Angel’s Mission,’ but they have what 
Mr. Gibsoffs works want — life. The ex- 
pression and movement in the former are 
remarkable. Let tins artist permit us to 
offer iiim the advice not to let his statues 
be covered with a thick coat of paint. This 
rough-cast, which obliterates all delicacies 
of contoiu’, is used by many English artists ; 
it is barbarous. 

“ ‘ Ulysses and bis Bog,’ by Mr. Mac- 
donald, is a serious work. Its style is 
broad, the pose of the figime fine, but it 
seems to us that the flxce wants exju’ession. 
Homer’s hero once more sets foot upon his 
homestead — he is I’ecogiiiscd hy his dog, 
which dies at his feet in making the last 
signs of affectionate recognition — he should 
be moved. Mr, Macdonald’s Ulysses rather 
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expresses fear and distrust. The dog is 
comraoD; heavy, and without movement. 
Nevertheless, this was a hue subject. 

“ Mr. Sharp has sent in a pretty study of 
* A Boy startled at a Lizard,’ The boy is 
ugly and meagre ; the marble is discoloiu^ed : 
nevertheless there is in the figure a correct- 
ness of actioUj and a simple truth of contour, 
which fail not to attract attention. 

‘‘ The colossal group of Mr. Stevens is a 
fair study. Satan takes advantage of Eve’s 
slumbers .to breathe his perfidious counsel 
into her ears. The Eve is good, but the 
figure of the demon is ill executed, and the 
management of hia wings so awkward, that 
the effect of the group is spoiled. 

Macdowell lias exhibited four statues 
and a bust. His ^ Young Girl Beading' has 
struck us as charming, but it has been so 
ill lib that we have found it impossible to 
examine its details. Were I Mr. Macdowell, 

I would have my ‘Young Girl’ change 
places with the ‘ Eve Hesitating.’ 

“ We have carefully examined the statues 
of the Messrs. Westmacoit, which have had 
a high repute in London. It is to be pre- 
sumed that these artists have retained their 
best works, since what they have here ex- 
hibited is feeble. We have, however, paused 
at the ‘ Nymph preparing for tlie Bath ’ of 
Sir K. Westinacott. 

“ The English sculptors make good busts. 
That of ‘Mr. Eairbairn,’ by Mr. Park, is 
excellent; the ‘Lord Palmerston’ of Mr. 
Moore, and his ‘ Bust of M. Musurus,’ are 
both remarkable works. Mr. Weekes has 
also exhibited a good ‘ Bust of Allan Cun- 
ningham,’ — but what shall I say of his statue 
of ‘ The Young Naturalist ’ ? Must a young 
naturalist liave this arrangement of figure ?” 

The Moniteur (June 30 ), after some just 
and well-digested remarks upon the forced 
existence of acnlptiire, more particularly in 
its highest form, the nude, in modern times, 
compared to the Greek period, when it was 
indigenous and vigorous in a thoroughly 
congenial soil, thus continues — ‘i 

“ These reflections, applicable as they are ^ 
to all modern nations, are more particularly j 
so to the English, whose mode of life retains 
something of Puritanic austerity, and who, 
unlike our Catholics, admit no splendours 
of Art within the sanctuary. Assuredly 
the cloisters of Westminster Abbey would 
repel those three nude Graces, whicli display 
their snowy beauty under the arches of the 
Gampo Santo at Pisa, beside the Christian 
cenota2:)hs. Statuary is, therefore, amongst 
them, a still more factitious art than it is 
with us, and their efforts, consequently, to 
raise themselves to its mastery, worthy of 
all praise. 

“We shall take up at hazard, and as they 
raay recur to our memories, the works ex- 
^hibited by English sculptors. We should 
find it difficult to give them an arrangement 
according to merit — they have no striking 
originality, and none of them carry off the 
higher honours in a very obvious manner 
from the rest. What we find in almost all 
of them is a sort of elegant, romantic grace, 
discordant, perhaps, with the severe spirit 
of sculpture, but which we must take to be 
essentially English. 

“ Mr, Bell’s ‘ Oraphale mocking Hercules ’ 
struck us by the oddity of the idea. Oni- 
phale, with the Phrygian cap on her head, 
stands in the pose of the Parneae Hercules, 
of which she endeavours to mimic the 
muscles by the protrusion of the feminine 
fullnesses of her figure. Leaning on the 
club, she grasps in her hand, passed round 
to her back with a spirited motion and air 
of defiance, the three apples from the garden 
of the Hesperides, This female playing the 
athlete, and robing herself with the skin of 


the Neraean lion, was congenial to sciilj)- 
ture, while the necessity of imparting to 
it nervous animation, saved Mr. Btill from 
falling into that expression of gentle languor 
whicli is, as it may be, the charm or the 
blemish of his fellow-countrymeii’s works. 
The head lias appeared to us somewhat 
small, probably in consequence of the studied 
exaggerations of the tor&o, 

“The figure of the ^shepherd sending an 
arrow against an eagle is not very intelli- 
gible. In the first jJace, we see no eagle ; 
and secondly, there is neither bow nor 
arrow. The pose of the arms ami action of 
the figin*e alone indicate what it is intended 
to personify. The outspi'ead legs form dis- 
agreeable acute angles. 

' “ The subject of ‘ Dorothea ’ is taken from 
an episode of ‘ Don Quixote.’ The young 
daughter of the ]>easant has rid herself of a 
portion of the man’s habiliments, which had 
served for disguise ; — has given liberty to 
her fine flow of locks, which had been 
strained up in a net, and, believing herself 
unseen in this solitary spot, immerses in the 
current streamlet her delicate feet, soiled as 
they have been by the dust of the road. 
There is an extremely vivid piquancy in 
the modelling of this figure ; the head lias 
all the charms of early youth, and the limbs, 
seen to just above the knees, are of iriirest 
undulation, 

“ What sculptor is there who has not had 
his Andromeda or his Angelica ? Tliis is 
one of those rare subjects which involve the 
nude, so indispensable to the sculptor. Mr. 
Bell’s ‘Angelica’ contorts herself felicitously 
enough at her rock, and her hair falls richly 
over her form without concealing it. 

“ Macdowell has, in plaster or in marble, 
five works here: ‘The Day Dream,’ ‘Eve 
Hesitating,’ ‘The Young Girl Beading,’ ‘A 
I Young Girl preparing for a Bath,’ a,nd 
‘Bsyche,’ (a bust). We have been much 
I pleased with the ‘ Young Girl Beading,’ aii<l, 

I had it been placed in abetter light, it woulcl 
certainly have attracted the attention of the 
crowd. Still, the obscurity i" which it 
stands does not hinder the scrutiiusiu^^ 
visitor from discovering its beauties. A 
girl, whose youthful form still retains some- 
what of the lithesomeness of cluhlliooil, 
bends her charming head over a book, which 
is held up by hands of great beauty, although 
somewhat slender. Nothing can he more 
simple, yet more indescribable, than the 
chaste awp.etnes.s, the angelic innocence, the 
transparent delicacy of feature in this work, 
all enhanced by the snowy purity of a most 
fortunate piece of marble. 

“The ‘Young Girl preparing for a Bath ’ 
still holds pressed against her bosom, and 
with an expression full of modest gr.ace, tlie 
folds of the drapery, which she is about to 
let fall as she enters the water : yet she 
cannot gather it up so carefully but that 
the contour of her virgin bosom is betrayed 
in her efforts. 

“The ‘Eve Hesitating’ represents a lovely 
woman in the costume of Eden, hut re- 
sembles perhaps overmuch a modern draw- 
ing-room lady, with her delicate, aristocratic 
features and slender figure, which one might 
suppose to have undergone the pressure of 
an elastic corset, 

“ The ‘ Psyche ’ is a charming head, well 
calculated to make Love loving, and the 
mother of Love jealous. Mr. Macilo well’s 
style recalls slightly that of M. Polleb in 
‘ The Morning Stai' ; ’ it has the same line 
of elegance, a little long drawn out, and that 
delicate perception of modern female form, 
so different from the robust antique type. 

“There is much merit in the ‘ Buth 
Gleaning ’ of Mr. Gott. The gleaner, with 
knee half bent, leans downward to add one 


more head of corn to the small sheaf which 
she presses under her m*m. Her figure, thus 
thrown forward, produces a broken line, 
the different profiles of which are fortu- 
nate ; the head is half from nature, half 
from the antique, and is extremely pure in 
character. One can see that Mr. Gott is a 
denizen of Borne, and there di'aws his inspi- 
rations from choice models. 

“Mr. Gibson’s ‘Hunter and Dog’ indi- 
cates the artist’s mingled study of the 
antique, Oauova, and Thorwaldsen. The 
hunter, who holds in his Molossian dog, 
which strains its leash to strangulation, 
offers one of those classic anatomic studies 
now a little out of date, but which does not 
less require true artistic skill. ‘Hylas carried 
away by the Nympbs ’ is very diminutive, 
What can these two great girls do witli a 
young beau like that ? Still there are agree- 
able details in this group. 

“ We might readily take Mr. Campbell’s 
‘Princess Pauline Burgheso’ for a copy of 
an antique statue. She sits in a cnrulo 
chair, and conteiiqfiales a miniature of 
Napoleon. When making a statuc-i)ortraii 
of the Princess Pauline Borghese, there is 
no iiectl to seek for a beau-nleal ; aufiicicnt 
is it to reproduce, with as luucli fidelity as 
possible, her }>are ami charming features 
and form, wdiich .seem to have been modelled 
in anticipation for the sculptor. This is 
what Mr. Campbell has done. The dra})(iries 
fondly cling to tlie form, and dispense them- 
selve.s gracefully unrler the chisel. Wo 
should only remark that the contour of the 
bust is not suffioienUy full, if we are to trust 
the delicious statue of <Juiiova, so much 
admired at Fiorence, in the Pitti jialacc, 

“The ‘Ganymede’ of tlie same artist is a 
charming statue, — round and soft in its 
forms, the doubtful typo between girl and 
boy, which the eagle is about to Ixuir up it) 
Olympus in his itotent claws, and ofwljieli 
the physiognomy reminds us of Lawrence’s 
portrait of young Larnbton, 

“ You have douhtless .seen at the entrance 
into Hyile Park the colossal Hiaiue t>f the 
J Wellington in the giii.seof Achilles (!) 

Mr. Mar.siudP’ ‘ Ahix prays to the God.s for 
Light ’ in a similar pu./j. We eamlidly con- 
fesss that we have no j.s g reat 

piece of academio animation, 
compass, and raving in cool caloric : but to” 
make amends, wo arc much taken with 
‘ The First Whisper of Love.’ There is in 
this group a remiuisceuee of JoullVoy’s 
‘ Young Girl coidUling lier .secret to Venus,’ 
only it is I’eminlscenee transposed ; a little 
Ciqatl standing on tip-toe draws towards 
hm a young virgin, who heuds with all due 
conqyljiGoucy, and wluspevs in his ear one of 
those confidential secrets which are guardetl 
safely oven by the worst of babblers. 

“ ‘The Broken Pitcher ’ pi’esents a girl of 
some seven or eight years, in horror before 
the rtdics of her fractured jiitcher. It is 
not at this age that stone pitchers are let 
fall at fountains, and you have not under- 
stood your theme, Mr. Marsliall. Take a 
lesson from Greuse, wdio know all abo\it it. 
Such catastrophes only happen to damsels 
of fourteen or fifteen Aprils. Your baby 
will have the rod on its return liome, but it 
is not the fear of such a visitation that 
draws tears from the French artist’s maidens 
who have had the misfortune of cracked 
pitchers. 

“‘Sabriiui’is a kind of romatitic naiad, 
and here is commended to us in marble 
highly 'wi^ought. ‘ Coneoi'dia ’ is a symbolic 
fi.^uro in plaster, intimating the alliance of 
France and England. A good thought, 
happily rendered. 

“There are three Wcstmacotts in our 
catalogue as statuaries. Let us begin with 
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Sir Eichai'd, an artist of reputation, well- 
merited, in London. His ^Houseless Tra- 
veller ’ is an exception from the sculptor’s 
ordinary mythological subjects. A poor 
v^oman, clothed in humble weeds, sits way- 
worn beside her path. Her small bundle 
and travelling staff lie at her side ; suffering 
and sadness have thinned her features, but^ 
in her lap, as in the cradle of a prince, 
sleeps a fair child, the mouth half open, 
still, as it were, with the mother’s-milk 
upon its lips, and it dreads neither cold 
nor hunger, for it lies next a mothei^’s 
heart, and its little hand grasps casually the 
breast that nourishes it. Bare though it be, 
for it is difficult to make marble melting, 
there is a tender sentiment in this group. 
The child sleeping on nature’s pillow, which 
its little weight half deranges, will win a 
smile from every mother. 

“The ^ Nymph Preparing for a Bath’ 
comes within the ordinary circle of the 
sculptor’s subjects ; her motion in un- 
fastening the buckle of her girdle is suffi- 
ciently graceful. 

“ The contributions of Mr. K. Westmacott, 
Jun,, consist of ‘A Cymbal Player,’ ^The 
Girl and Fawn,’ and ‘ Blue Bell,’ and they 
offer a pretty equal disjffay of beauties and 
defects, — perhaps the defects have the pre- 
ponderance. 

“The third Westmacott has but one statue, 
^The Peri,’ a winged figure crowned with 
the lotus, and holding its hands crossed in 
an attitude of regret and melancholy. On 
the pedestal is traced this inscription. 

One mom, a Peri at the gate 

Of Eden stood, disconsolate. " 

“In the statue of the ^Boy Startled at a 
Lizard,’ Mr. Sharp has shown a nice per- 
ception of the delicate form of early youth ; 
some portions of it are well-studied in their 
attenuation. His busts of ^ Flora’ and a 
‘ Bacchante ’ are of too affected a prettiness. 

“‘Eve at the Fountain,’ by Mr, Baily, 
commends itself to our notice by its natural 
pose, its flexile winding of contour, the round 
fullness, so elegantly feminine, of its form, 
and tbe pleasing expression of tbe physi- 
ognomy, vivid with virgin coquetry. His 
‘Star of the Morning’ has all the ideal 
delicacy which is appropriate to the subject. 

“ Mr. Munro has made a charming little 
group of ‘ Francesca di Bimini reading with 
Paul the book, which was the Galehaut.’ 
The hands of the lovers, by an ingenious 
arrangement of the artist, are joined over 
the fatal passage, beyond which they read 
no more that day. 

“ It is more difficult to speak in detail of 
statues than of pictures. Certain linear 
inflexions, which it is impossible to indicate 
by words, form, for the most part, the 
difference between one marble nymph and 
another. Therefore here let us pause in our 
review, and be content with giving the 
names of Messrs. Earle, Eoley, Adams, 
Durham, Lawlor, Handcock, 'Weekes, and 
Stephens, who also have called into creation 
Eves, Bathing Girls, Psyches, and Nymphs, 
all commendable on the score of execution.” 

The Jievue Frangaise, or M. Paul Mantz, 
fairly struts forward now, as a 

“ Sir Plume, of amHor snuff-box justly vain, 

Aud tbe nice conduct of a clouded cane,” 

and with infinite ease, facility, and volubility, 
throws out the following onaccaroiii levities. 

“Amongst the English the inequality of 
the relative merits of statuary and painting 
is peculiarly remarkable. Their painters 
lavish vast efforts upon research after b»il- 
liancy of colour, and striking singularity of 
effect. They arrive at results both sparkling 
and singular ; nay, often much better than 
that, for they have won a high position in 

portraiture, in landscape, and in represent- 
ing scenes of familiar life. But they have 
cultivated no great style, nor betrayed an 
aspiration after lofty theme. Hence, doubt^- 
less, their inferiority in sculpture. Strange 
and surprising it is, that, when English 
sculptors chisel their stone or marble, 
absence of form and incongruity seem to ab- 
sorb their fancies ; butter from the dairies of 
Devonshire — snoio half 'melted by the warm 
breath of spring — the h^orning mists which 
rise over the danh meadows, have more of 
solidity and firmness than the statues mo- 
delled by their uncertain hands, Theii’ sculp- 
ture, incredible as the singularity may seem, 
is not plastic. 

“Many of the London Boyal Academi- 
cians have made it a point of honour tg^ be 
represented by some of tbeir works at the 
Exposition. Mr. Marshall, whose talent has 
something of a flat, insipid flavour, has im- 
provised, apropos of the alliance of France 
and England, a figure of ‘ Coucord,’ the 
political purport of which is doubtless ex- 
cellent, but the form altogether feeble and 
commonplace, no better than what any 
studious pupil might produce. Mr. Mar- 
shall, who has, moreover, expanded his 
efforts to an ‘ Ajax,’ must, methinks, be re- 
legated to the venerable category of patri- 
archs in his Art. 

“ Mr. Baily is an illustrious master. The 
‘Eve,’ sculptured in 1849, is one of his best 
productions. It has been worked out scru- 
pulously and unmannered, hut it is devoid 
of impress. As much cannot be said in 
praise of his ‘ Morning Star,’ the develop- 
ments of which are excessively heavy and 
massive. A charming poet, whom Mr. 
Baily may have known, and whom he, no 
doubt, has read — Thomas Moore — ^had a 
much better notion of the stars. This of 
the sculptor is inflated and enhonpoint — it 
is an overfed luminary. 

“Ml’. John Gibson, an essentially Aca- 
demic artist, has borrowed from the British 
National Galleiw a group of his— once upon 
a time admii'ed — of ‘ Hylas carried off by 
the Nymphs.’ Mr. Gibson is one of Canova’s 
last pupils, as is but too apparent. Although 
the artist has here most carefully devoted 
himself to his marble, and studied to trans- 
fer to it the velvet texture of young limbs, 
stiU, what strikes one in the whole work, 
and deprives it of all elevated tone, is the 
slenderness of the forms, the poverty of 
their outlines, the absence of^ felicitous 
grouping, and tbe perfect vacuity of the 
physiognomies. Beholding these nymphs, 
who believe themselves to be all grace, and 
who looh on you, with an affected air and 
sepulchral smile, one can understand how 
Mr. Gibson is not only the pupil, but the 
victim of Canova. 

“The author of ‘The Day-Dream,’ and 
the ‘Young Girl preparing for the Bath,’ 
Mr. Macdowell, is a mannerist, who endea- 
vours to combine the stiffness of Academic 
grace with the flushed outlines of the 
masters of the eighteenth century. The 
head of the young gii*l, although executed 
in 1840, has some resemblance to that of 
those bathing nymphs which, some hundred 
years since, the pupils of Bonchardon and 
Falconnet modelled for the Sevres manufac- 
ture, and which are still the delight of 
amateurs who cherish soft biscuit. Mr. 
Macdowell is an ingenious artist, who 
should only model statuettes, 

“ Cleverness of execution — chisel skill — 
are the whole merit of Sir B. Westmaeott’s 
‘ Houseless Traveller.’ This morceau, which 
dates from 1822, is classic in England, and 
it is, in fact, the work of an accomplished 
hand. Hapless traveller ! I must believe 
her poor, from the aspect of her drapery, 

for, as far as her health may be deemed 
concerned, she is in almost as good condition 
as Mr. Baily’s ‘ Star.’ Hapless traveller i 
she is seated on a stone, waiting until some 
good passing soul shall rescue her from 
suffering. She would he nude, had she not 
been draped in a sort of plaid, the woolly 
folds- of which envelope her warmly, and 
chastely. The texture of this, contrasted 
with the satin softness of the flesh, gave the 
artist an opportunity to display all the 
subtlety of his skilful handling, — but, I re- 
peat, there lies the whole value of the work. 

“The busts exhibited by the English 
sculptors are incredibly feeble. One alone 
of them has appeared to us of depth and 
vigour: it is that which Mr. Weekes has 
chiselled after the noble head of Allan 
Cunningham, the author of a good book 
with which all lovers of Art are familiar 
— ‘ The Lives of the most eminent British 
Painters.’ ” 

We conclude with, as a set-off to much 
that is thoroughly unpalatable in these 
notices of British sculptors, the following 
stringent extracts, in reference to French 
sculpture, from that masterly review of 
the Beaux Arts of the Exposition of 1855, 
by Mons. Maximo Du Camp, which is 
received with the first honours by the 
artistic and intellectual world of Paris. 

“The Sculpture Exhibition,” he says, “is of 
an obvious mediocrity; the sight of it is 
sad as the spectacle of one dying in such 
utter feebleness, and so deep a consciousness 
of his approaching end, as to cease all fur- 
ther effort to cling on to life. Sculptors, 
still more than our painters, live discon- 
nected with their own times : they seem to 
repel far from them the lofty aspirations, 
which lead on their epoch towards its 
futurity : kneeling ever before the wrinkled 
visage of the past, they invoke and glorify 
the puerilities of fable, and do not con- 
descend to cast a passing glance on that 
young and smiling visage, with which old 

Janus turns towards the opening futoe. 

With the exception of two or three efforts 
to give to the marble individuality of cha- 
racter, I see, throughout, nothing in these 
allegorical subjects and imaginative efforts : 
in these historic statues, and even in the 
busts, but an awkward imitation of well- 
known antiques. To compose a subject, a 
sculptor puts under eonti’ibution his whole 
repertoi-y of professional reminiscences. 

“Of the busts, alas ! what shall we say 2 

In other times, this was a class of Art, which 
stood high in France ; now it is so fallen, 
as from its heavy mediocrity, to set ciitieism 
at defiance. We are far from those times 
when Franein, Caffieri, Houdou, and Foucon, 
gave the look of life, intelligent, expressive, 
and profound, to the busts of Gluck, of 
Piron, of the two Corneilles, Toltaire, 
Moli^re, and Begnard, 

“ Now all is lifeless ; under the pretence of 
realising a serious and majestic line, exces- 
sive frigidity is attained.” &c. &c. 

With this nncheered analysis we shall 
terminate our critical labour. We have in 
it, above all things, set ourselves in oppo- 
sition to that spirit of imitation, which at 
present makes so many victims amongst oiu’ 
artists ; and we feel stx'ong in our opinion, 
when Ave find that it has already been 
stamped with the authority of a judge, 
’whom none will be found to question — 
Michael Angelo. To one of his friends, who 
told him of a sculptor who, after having 
copied some antique statues, boasted that 
he had surpassed the ancients, he said, — 

“ He who follows others will never precede : 
he who cannot of himself do a good thing, 
can never avail himself successfully of what 
others have done,” 
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THE EOYAL PICTUEES. 

the plutb-peater. 

J. B. Pater, Painter. J. ?c\6c, Enprravfir. 

Size of tliG Picture, 1 ft. 11| In. by 1 ft. 5 in. 

Fbance, notwitbstaiiding the long, eanguinavy, 
and frequently unsuccessful wars iu which she 
was engaged during the reign of Louis XIV., yet 
found abundant opportunities for cultivating the 
arts of peace ; in fact, the reign of Le Grand 
Monarqm was marked by a refinement of luxury 
which, the country had never previously known. 
It was the Goldeu Age ” of France, in 'which 
poets, painters, men of science, actor’s, — all 
whose talents might minister to the gratification 
of the court, and the pleasures of the people — 
met , with the patronage they merited. , But the 
period was one also of great laxity of principles 
and morals : there was little purity of taste or 
feeling iu the works of the painter, or the writ- 
ings of the poet ; the leaven of corruption tainted 
the whole community, with vei*y few exceptions, 
and paved the way for the long list of crimes, 
miseries, and horrors, which, nearly a centui’y 
after, the country was compelled to suffer, till 
the military despotism of llapoleon I. restored 
something like order out of the ruins that revo- 
lutionary Prance had accumulated around her. 

The characfcei' of a nation is very generally 
Been in its Art-monuments, and if no written 
records had been left to inform us what Franco 
was in the period referred to, we might form a 
tolembly accurate conception from what the 
architect, the sculptor, and the poet, have left 
behind thorn. Art is not a question of taste — a 
man may possess the most refined ideas as re- 
gards many matters, and yet see no beauty in 
such a work as the Elgin Marbles — ^it is subject 
to laws and principles which none can transgress 
and deviate from without giving offence, and 
turning to an unworthy purpose the powers 
delegated to him by Providence. . And hence, if 
wo look at French Art as it flourished during 
portions of the seventeenth and eighteenth cen- 
turies, it will scarcely be found satisfactory to 
those who desire something more than mere 
voluptuousness ; a term we employ here to de- 
note excess. Magnificence 'rather than grandeur 
characterises the architecture of ‘ the period; 
earthlinesS rather than spirituality its painting r 
wo are attracted, though .not' charmed, by the 
brilliant gaiety of the one, and the profuao dis- 
play of ' ornament dn the other, but there is 
nothing in either on which the mind can “ rest 
and expatiate.’’ 

The painter of the “ Plutc-PIayer ” was one of 
a numerous' class of artists whom the times of 
Louis XIV. created. To a certain extent they 
may bo called historical painters ; for though 
their pictures are not illustrative of great national 
events, they are of national manners; so that 
the French ' critic was not very far from the 
truth when he said, iu speaking of Watteau, the 
chief of this class, that he wrote the memoirs 
of a certain age upon the folding-doors of saloons, 
on tents and marquees, on the panels of mansions 
and carriages, as well as on the numerous can- 
vasses which, during his short career, were sent 
forth from his easel.'' ''The figures,” says 
another wi’iter, “ are the Oreads and Dryads of 
the Luxembourg I ” 

John Baptist Pater was born at Valenciennes 
in 1695. Early in life he followed his fellow- 
townsman W0ttcau to Paris, and became his 
piipil, " Under the tuition of that master,” says 
Bryan, " he distinguished himself as an excellent 
colourist, though a negligent and, incorrect de- 
signer. His pictures, like those of Watteau, re- 
present chiefly the f6tes and out-door amuse- 
ments of the French aristocracy, and sometimes 
the ' pastorals ' of the people ; but they are, both 
in general composition and in the expression and 
grace of the individual figures, inferior to those 
of Ms master,*'^ His "Flute-Player” is one of a 
series of four-, Buckingham Palace, all of them 
good examples of Pater’s style. The figures are 
well grouped as a whole, but there is au affecta- 
tion 01 attitude in the majority of them, which 
Bpkl^ more of the studio than of nature : unless, 
mdeed, the, graces of nature may be considered 
as syuonymouS'wlth the forms of fashion.- 
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THE MACLELLAK GALLEEY, 
GLASGOVT. 


The late Archibald Maclellan,. Esq., of Glasgow, 
for several years one of the magistrates of that 
flourishing city, having spent much of his time, 
and no small amount of his fortune, in making a 
collection of pictures, "illustrative of the cha- 
racteristics and progress of the various schools 
of painting in Italy, Germany, Spain, the Low 
Countries, and Franco, ^ince the revival of Art,” 
and having,. from time to tiihe added thereunto 
sundry valuable specimens of the English school, 
conveyed the whole of them, by a Deed of Gift, 
to the citizens among whom he had spent his 
life, with a view to the formation of a basis for 
" a more extensive collection, through contribu- 
tions from other sources,”, specially designing 
thatrihe gallery should be open to tho public, as 
a means of promoting their elevation and re- 
finement. That this magnificent bequest, equally 
honourable to the deceased and worthy of the 
great commercial population who have been 
designated to the inheritance thereof, should be 
fittingly located and arranged, Mr. Maclollan 
caused a suite of splendid rooms to bo con- 
structed in , the new part of the Sauchie-Hall 
Road, hi, the western district of the city; and 
there, agreeably to the donor’s last will and 
testament,' are tho pictures to remain on public 
exhibition. In the w-est saloon are hung speci- 
mens of the Dutch and Flemish schools — the 
most, valuable portion, of the collection. Tho 
centre room is occupied with examples of Italian 
Art ; while in the East Room are ' displayed 
works by sundry of the French, English, Spanish 
and Neapolitan painters. 

, Of tho Dutch and Flemish examples, tho 
following are most deserving of notice : — 

No. 13. 'Shipping in a Brisk Gale,’ Simon de 
Vlibger. No. 69. f Sea Coast— a Heavy Gale/ 
by the same. This artist is known as the ac- 
complished instructor of W. Vanclevelde tho 
younger; and the prosent ^ works are fine 
examples of tho power which subsequently 
qualified those of his celebrated pupil. No. 18, 
' Study of Still Life,’ by John D. de Hbem. Tho 
varied subjects described in all its parts with 
wonderful minuteness and natural truth. No. 20. 
‘Road Scene,’ P. Wouveiimans. A very simple 
subject as to material,- but made valuable by 
lustrous colour, careful pencilling,' and the 
charming feeling which impenetrates every pas- 
sage. In No. 2$, ‘Dutch Landscape,’ by tho 
same artist, there is an undesirable hardness of 
character; and tho powerful tone of, the sky 
greatly overmatches that of the landscape. 
No. 61. ‘ Halt of Travellers,' by the samo. Tlio 
general effect heightened by the contrivance so 
frequently had recourse to by tlio’ artist, — that 
of placing alight gray horse against a brown. 
But tho picture, as a whole, is remarkable for 
the skill displayed in tho general design and the 
disposition , of tho objective, as w’gU as for the 
precious quality of its colour. No. 20. ‘The 
Surgical Case,' D. Teniehs the younger. This 
work, which depicts a surgeon raising a plaster 
from tho wounded foot of a patient, is well 
known by the engraving ; and is here described 
iu tho master’s most beautiful manner. No. 67, 
‘ Milking Time/ and No. 110, ‘Village Merry- 
making,’ by the same, are equally fine. 
There are, however, other specimens under 
this name, which are so much below the 
mark, that we do pot care to particularise 
them. No. 22. ‘The Village School,’ Adrian 
Brouwer. A happy example of the sort of 
nature wlricli this artist delighted to describe; 
abounding in droll passages, and produced in 
marvellous transparence ; the executive without 
one distinguishable mark of the pencil. No. 24. 

‘ Breaking Ice on a Frozen River,’ N. Berohem. 
The subject well chosen, and handled apparently 
con amove. There is a lustrous beauty in the 
sky, and a natural truth in the imitations of 
objects on the banks, w'hich it would be impos- 
eible^o surpass. No, 66. 'Rocky Landscape 
witbWattle, &c.* by the same, is an elevated and 
precious Bpeclmen of the master. No* 87. 
' Landscape with Figures — Evening,’ F. Mou- 
CHERON. Apparently a return from hawking, 
The calm evening effect delightfully pronounced. 


A rich woody bank gives value to the right side 
of the composition, happily sending back the 
hilly distance; but tho beauty of the left side 
has been considerably marred by tho barbarism 
of some " restorer.” No. 7 6. ' Landscape,’ by the 
same. With figures by Adrian^ Vandeveldb. 
Sunlight and shade expressed with groat foi'ce 
and natui’al truth, and all in tho clearest quality 
of tint, worked up with the most exquisite 
finish. No. 42. ‘ The Expulsion from Paradise,’ 
C. PcELEMBURG. To all appearance a genuine 
work of this admired^ master : at least, it shows 
the improvement which he introduced into the 
Flemish system of design, after his return from 
Italy, the figures being beautiful in form and 
pose, as well as lustrous apd round in colour. 
No. 47. ‘ Holy Family,’ H. Van Balen, exhibits 
tho robust outline of Rubens, but is wanting in 
the great Fleming’s force and splendour of 
colour. No. 48. * A Ponitonfc Magdaleid.* Copy 
from Wo-iidykc, carefully and clearly worked, 
and the [tender, spiritual feeling of the master 
very creditably realised. No, 49. 'Group of 
Trees on a River’s Bank,’ M. IIoBnEivtk; and 
No. 90. ‘ Landscape,’ by the same. Like other 
specimens by this renowned landscapist, these 
works display his masterly skill, iu tho descrip- 
tion of tho silvery transparence of the atmos- 
phere, and show to perfection tho breadth 
and natural beauty of lus system of branching 
and loafing, as well as the depth and truth of his 
water reflections. No. 52. ‘Christ Entering 
Jerusalem,’ Albert Cuyx>. Not a favourable 
specimen of tho master. No. 55. ‘View of 
Katwyk,’ Jacob Ruysdael. Force is given by 
a aories of delightfully graduated grays ; the 
tender light on the distance being described with 
exceeding felicity. No. 58, ‘Infant Christ and 
St. John,’ P. P. Rubens. Powerful, but iu 
design and I expression without elevation, and, 
indeed, almost savouring of vulgarity and com- 
monplace. No. 62. ‘A Fish Auction,’ Isaac 
Van Ostade. The still life of exceeding truth ; 
the human figures brought forward forcibly and 
roundly : but tho landscape is hard ; and, 
tliougU tho finish of tho wiiole is most elaborate, 
the picture is yet wanting in the spirit, lustro, 
and delicacy which qualify tho works of Adrian, 
his reno^vned relative and instructor. No. 04. 
‘.The Virgin and Cliild and St. Joseph, attended 
by Angols,’ A. Vandyjce* A largo canvas, filled 
with subject: tho influence of Rubens is very 
apparent in tho drawing, design, and colour of 
the secondary group— children and angels. Of 
high aim, and realising tho most valuable results 
in design, composition and colour, it may bo 
unhesitatingly pronounced to bo a noble work. 
No. 65" ‘A Storm at Sea,’ Peter Molyn, better 
known as Temposta, an appellative acquired from 
his treatment of tho subjects, which led to tho 
formation of his second manner. It is just pos- 
sible that this work may ,bo by tho artist to 
whom it is hero attributed; yet it certainly 
wears but little of tho impress of Molyii’s wdld, 
natural vigour. In particular, tho sky is nob torn 
up as in a gale of wind, nor the crests of the 
waves broken and hurried onward in drenching 
spray; an effect which we have never failed to 
mark in tho works of Tempesta, wdxon ho sot 
himself to describe tho war of elements. No. 70. 

‘ Landscape— Sunset,’ John and Andrew Both. 
Of unsurpassable truth : tho atmospheric effect 
is wonderfully flue. No. 71. ‘ Portrait of a 
Young Man/ Rembrandt. Of tho artist’s well 
known depth and power. No. 72. ‘Group of 
Flowers, with Insects and Lizards,’ and No. 115* 

‘ Group of Flowers/ both by Raohael Ruisch. 
Of perfoot natural truth, and painted up to 
enamel, No. 79* ‘l^orbified Entrance to a Towm 
in Holland,’ J. Vander Heyden* "Wouhl bear 
examination with tho microseopo ; but, on tho 
consciontious making out of every brick and 
stone, a world of labour has been thrown away. 
No. 85. ‘ The Adoration of tho Shopherds/ Old 
Francks. On copper, and of the most elaborate 
finish. No* 86. ‘The Triumph of Bacchus/ J. 
Breughel and J. Rothenhamer. Tho subject 
embraces many figures ; tho various characters 
boihfe distinctively and vivaciously pronounced, 
and every inch of tho canvas worked with the 
nicest bare. No. 87. ‘Landscape/ J. Wyn ants. 
A rough bank, enriched with tho decaying 
trunks of trees, rendered with put'e natural 
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trutb. Ko. 88. 'Venus and Adonis/ H. Van- 
DEEITEER. Of the clearest colour, and the most 
careful executive. No. 91. ' Portrait of a Prin- 
cess of Orange,’ A lovely specimen of C. 
Netscher. No. 105, 'Portrait of a Lady/ and 
No. 112. ' Nymphs Adorning a Statue of Venus,’ 
Gaspard Netsceeb. In these, the air and 
expression of the heads are fall of grace,* the 
draperies freely and broadly cast ; and their 
textures marvellously imitated. No. 95. ‘A 
Dutch Merry-making/ Jan Steen. The design 
and composition illustrative of homely nature ; 
the colour of wondrous depth, purity, and 
lustre. No. 109. 'Bouquet of Flowers,’ Jan 
Van Huisum. Never was this sort of nature 
more trathfuHy and pleasingly described. In 
colour, the most clear and delicate ; in handling, 
the most careful ; with the closest imitation of 
nature. A reading of this beautiful work may 
serve to explain the saying which was current 
during the artist’s life, — that there was some- 
what in his colour and pencilling which ren- 
dered evei’y object more beautiful, if possible, 
than even nature itself. No. 113. 'Fruit and 
Still Life/ John de Heem. The various objects 
imitated d> merveille. No. 117. ' Samson and 
Delilah,’ A. Vanderwerp. The fleshes of the 
two figures truthfully characterised, powerfully 
contrasted both in their markings and tone of 
colour. Nothing could be finer. No. 127. 

' Winter Scene,’ A. Vanderneer. The ice and 
other objects famously imitated, and the figures 
well placed, and in natural action. No. 133. 
'Rocky Landscape, with Cattle,’ A. Begbyn. 
The general tone dark and rich ; the cattle ex- 
cellently drawn and disposed ; and the pencilling 
broad and firm. No. 14 0. ' Female Peasants with 
Cattle,’ A, Vandbrvblde. A miniature of the 
most precious finish. No. 141. ' Domestic Scene,’ 
Nicholas Maas. A child asleep in a cradle, 
the mother and father reading by candlelight. 
It is a fine illustration of the principle of chiar’- 
oscuro adopted by the artist’s instructor, Rem- 
brandt ; and in breath and force is quite worthy 
of that great master. No. 149. ' The ship in 
Danger,’ L. Baokhuysen. Hung too high for 
satisfactory perusal. But the fine forms and 
gloi'ious colour and the raging sea cannot be 
concealed, so forcibly are they described. 
No. 153. 'The Sick Lady and Physician,’ F. 
Mierk. a very marvel of elaboration, and a 
precious example of the master. No. 157. 'The 
Doctor,’ C. Dusart, Of similar character to the 
last named, and quite worthy of a place by it. 
No. 168. 'Two Female Saints/ F. Floris. The 
figures seem to be severally emblematical of 
peace and war ; but there is a want of elevation 
in the design and geneml character. No. 171. 

' A Gambling Party/ Theoeore Rombouts. The 
artist a contemporary and imitator of Rubens, 
whose design and colour are traceable through- 
out this excellent example. 

Of the Italian and German Schools, the 
specimens ai’e by no means so valuable as those 
of the Dutch and Flemish. Among the best of 
them are ; — No. 2. 'Head of an Angel, in Fi’esco,’ 

. Correggio. Instinct with genius, yet not a 
illustration of the master’s beautiful manner ; 
and especially is it unsuccessful in realising his 
magic chiar’-oscuro. No. 18. ' An excellent copy 
of Guido Reni’s ' Penitent Magdalen.’ The sor- 
rowful expression is admirably imitated in the 
head, as in the pose of the figure ; and the dis- 
ordered draperies are broadly and "characteris- 
tically thrown. No. 22. Ctgnani’s” 'D eath of 
Cleopatra ’ is powerfully felt ; but, on the whole, 
is inferior to Sir Joshua -Reynolds’s work with 
this title, also in this collection. No. 24. ' Sal- 
vator Mundi,’ Guercino da Cento. So sadly 
wanting in dignity, elevation, and impress, as to 
be unworthy of the great name to which it is 
here attributed. No, 28. ' Baptism of our Lord,’ 
A copy after Guido. It were physically im- 
possible that the Baptist could stand for one 
instant in the awkward position in which he is 
here drawn ; and this insuperable defect is so 
glaring as to outweigh all the excellence of the 
colouring. No. 149. ' Diana and Actseom* F, 
Zdocharelli. The rich landscape with figures 
is a fair specimen of the artist ; still it is not a 
first-class work. No, 51. 'Mater Dolorosa,’ 
Guido Rent. Of the utmost sweetness, delicacy, 
and refinement. The large eyes are truthfully 

characteristic of the author’s design ; and the 
whole expression is charged with that plaintive 
feeling, in the portraiture of which this master 
never was excelled. No. 62, 'Ecce Homo/ 
Agnese Dolci (daughter of Carlo Dolci). Grand 
in design, tender in expression, and delight- 
fully pencilled. No. 71. 'Italian Landscape/ 
No. 81. 'Italian Landscape* with Figures/ 
Gaspar Poussin. These, we venture to affirm, 
are as fine specimens of the Franco-Roman 
master as are to bo found in this country. 
In each we discover a most intelligent reading 
of nature. All the objects are well placed ; the 
various trees characteristically branched and 
leafed ; the colour of lustrous beauty, and driven 
with a full-fed, rapid brush. True it is that the 
figures are not without those defects in drawing, 
which are observable in the majority of works by 
the same author ; but, nevertheless, thjQse are 
two noble pictures. No. 85. 'St. Cecilia/ Carlo 
Doloi. Though quiet in character, there is a 
richer tone of colour than is usual with this 
master. His sacred subjects are subdued and 
placid in tone and expression : here, the feeling 
described is cheerful, and the tone of colour cor- 
respondent. It is an excellent performance. 
No. 108. 'Spring/ No. 93. 'Summer/ No. 109. 
'Autumn/ No. 94. ''Winter.* Four lai*ge can- 
vasses, by Jacopo da Ponte (Bassano), There 
is no indication here of the grandeur of style 
which has been occasionally said to characterise 
the works of this artist. On the contrary, these 
examples are almost grotesque ; chalky, or 
rather white washy in tint ;' and in manner, of an 
unmitigated dryness. No. 103. 'The Virgin 
and Child Enthroned, attended by Angels and 
Saints,’ Giorgione. If this picture be a genuine 
one — as a long quotation in the catalogue, from 
Dr, Waagen’s work on " English Art and 
Artists ” seems intended to affirm — then the 
great Venetian master must have produced it 
before he rose to his world-wide celebrity, and 
not in the decadence of his powers ; for he died 
at the early age of thirty-four. "With all respect 
to the learned foreigner, this huge work does 
not seem to wear upon its surface any single one 
of those glorious qualities (fulness of contour, 
dignity, breadth, richness of colour, and chiar’- 
oscuro), on which the reputation of its alleged 
author was founded. The invention is exceed- 
ingly pauvre;‘^ the design and composition 
mannered, expressionless, and without elevation ; 
and, when we look for that lustre and depth of 
colour associated with the very name of Gior- 
gione, we find a surface altogether flat, unre- 
lieved and hard, every item of objective being 
nearly on the same plane. It may, after 
all, on the hypothesis suggested above, be a 
juvenile effort of the author, before — according 
to Vasari— he had profited by Da Vinci’s system 
of chiar’-OBCuro. But can this huge panel be in 
reality the picture described by WSagen, as the 
most important existing work of this great 
master ” 1 The sentence reads vei-y much like 
irony. If, however, the characterisation be in- 
tended in good faith, then we have to say that 
the talent of the artist has been ridiculously 
overrated ; and that there are several men now 
living in this country who can produce, and 
have produced, superior works, not only in 
design, composition, and expression, but even in 
the very article of colom*, on which the fame of 
Giorgione is founded. In justice, however, to 
the memory of the artist, it ought to be stated 
that having endured a " restoration,” which has 
worn it to the core, it is extremely probable that 
during the process of scrubbing, the rich, trans- 
parent glazing colours have been removed. There 
is painful evidence on its surface of sundry pas- 
sages having been repainted — and wretchedly 

repainted, too. We are, besides, since writing 
thus far, informed by a credible witness, that 
when the picture came into the possession of its 
late proprietor, it had obviously been glazed in 
the current style of the picture-dealer, a rich, 
mahogany-tinted varnish being laid over all. 
When this covering was removed, the picture 
was seen in the unsatisfactory state in which it 
now appears. It may be farther remarked that 
between the contour and expression of the three 
musical angels, as represented here, and those 
figures of a like class, so often seen in the works 
of Bellini, Giorgione may have produced this 
picture when a pupil of that master, and ere his 
young spirit had struggled into freedom. But, 
after all, we cannot choose bub believe that the 
space covered by so huge a panel might be more 
interestingly occupied- No. 105. ' Dan ae/ T itian. 

A small work ; but, perhaps, the very first iu this 
saloon. There is a grace in the contour and pose 
not always observable in Titian j and the manner 
in which the high lights are made to melt down 
through gradations of demi-tints into the broad 
masses of shadow, imparts a relief and rotundity 
to the trunk and limbs, perhaps as nobly de- 
scribed here as in any work that ever came even 
from this great master of colour. No. 114. ‘ The 
Piazetta, Venice,’ A. Canaletti. The shadows 
too black; but otherwise, the work is a fine 
example of the mastei*. 

The German School.— T he specimens here 
are bard and mannered, and not so deserving of 
particularisation as those already mentioned. 

As one of the best of them we refer to No. 120, 

'The Virgin and Child Seated/ Heinrich 
Aldegraver. Every object in the composition 
is realised with such m’inuteness, and in a gamut 
of tints so inbensely local and positive, that this 
work would be quite venerable to auy-ona with 
a prm-Raphaelite capacity of appreciation. 

In the French Section there are several 
specimens of Claude ; one of these. No. 2, ' Sea 
Coast,’ is capped by a sky pronounced in a 
delicious, silvery tone, and full of air. Another, 

No, 5, a "Sea-Port,” has probably leen a fine 
example of a sunset effect, but its sentiment has 
well-nigh vanished under the scrubbing-brush of 
a " restorer.” No. 9, a subject somewhat similar, 
but without that transparency of atmosphere 
which renders the master’s pictures so desirable. 

No. 10. Another 'Sea-Pox't,’ enriched with 
figures, and successfully exhibiting the effect of 
sunset in the crisp, worm touches on the outlines 
of the main objective, as well asin the projection 
of the dark, transparent shadows. These speci- 
mens ought certainly to do something towards 
redeeming the reputation of Claude from the 
injurious charges which have recently been 
brought against it. If Claude be an empiric, 
where and when has there ever lived a genuine 
landscape-painter? No. 15, ' The Four Seasons,’ 
Carlo Van Loo, and No. 22, 'Christ’s Charge 
to Peter,’ School of N. Poussin. Two works in- 
telligently conceived, and vigorous in treatment. 

The former is to be noted for its graceful and 
chai'acteristic design ; in the latter, the system 
of agroupment is effective, but in some degree 
marked by the statuesque character observable 
in the historical designs of N. Poussin himself. 

No, 30, 'The Swing/ No. 35. 'Winter Recre- 
ations/ and No. 36, 'A Minuet/ by Antoine 
Watteau, are excellent specimens, successfully 
illustrating the master’s system of design and 
composition, produced iu a brilliant and har- 
monious arrangement of tint, and in the most 
spirited style of pencilling. No. 22. ' Head of 
a Child/ Greuze. Agreeable in design, colour, 
and expression, the executive being a marvel of 
elaboration. 

The British Pictures are of a miscellaneous 
character, both as to subject and quality, and, 
there can be no question, might be vastly en- 
riched by several native works already in ex- 
istence, and which, we dare say, are procurable 
from their authors for a fair "consideration.” 

But as our present object is not so much to 
suggest what ought to be done in this way, as to 
record the "facts” which — as our neighbours 
phrase it — ^have been "accomplished,” let us, 
among the British works of Art, call attention to 
the following : — Of the late Hugh Williams, com- 
monly called " Grecian Williams,” from the well- 
known work on Greece, published some years 

* St. Mark, St. John the Baptist, and St. Peter of the 
Gospels, are placed in juxtaposition with St, Sebastian 
of the Roman Church, the latter saint being of course 
transfixed with the conventional arrows, while the 
pamllol lines of the deal board stairs upon the right, 
leading to the Virgin’s throne, are broken up by the 
soulless device of the introduction of a gally-feathored 
bird of the Macaw family, which interesting accessory, 
by the way, does not appear to be in the least degree 
impressed by the “ enthronement, ” or by the musical 
performance of the angels in his vicinity, hut, on the 
contrary, scorns to he preparing, at all hazards, to emit 
a scream for the entertainment of the angels and saints 
in general, as well as for his own gratification in 
particular. 

: 
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ago, for which he furnished the landscape illus- 
trations — of his accomplished pencil there are 
two desirable specimens, both indexed " Classical 
Compositions,” displaying the most cultivated 
taste, as well in the selection as in the realisation 
of their subjects. No. 6. 'Portrait of Sir Walter 
ScotV Eaebubn. a cabinet gem, showing the 
artist’s usual breadth and power. No. 8. 'A 
Group of Asses standing under a Tree,’ T. 
GAiNSBonouan. Nothing but a sketch, but 
dashed in with a masterly sweep of pencil, and 
in every part — landscape and animals — of 
charming natural truth. No. 11. ‘ Lake Scene/ 
Biohabd Wilson. The subj ect of scant material, 
but made valuable by the glorious old artist’s 
description of the unfathomable depths of air, 
into which the eye penetrates, ranging thousands 
of miles through the transparent abyss without 
impediment. No. 13. A small case of Hkniiy 
Bone’s carefully executed enamel portraits, the 
subjects here being after Vandyke and Month orst. 
No. 17. ‘Death of Cleopatra,’ Sm Joshua Key- 
NOLPs. A work well-known by the engraving. 
Of charming colour, and every part of it in perfect 
preservation. No. 43. The same artist’s glorious 
‘Portrait of Mrs. Eichard Brinsley Sheridan.’ 
Simple, yet elevated in design and expression, 
easy in pose, painted with a large and freely 
flowing brush, the lights well-massed — which is 
not always the case in the works of Eeynolds — 
and the tone of colour of that subdued mellow- 
ness so pleasing to the eye and mind. No. 19. 
‘Girl opening Oysters,’ Eeney E. Mobland. 
The subject lighted from a lantern, and the 
effects of the strictest truth. It is, besides, one 
of the most carefully pencilled works ever seen 
in this country. No. 24. ‘Landscape,’ Barbeb. 
A large canvas full of impressive subject, showing 
a placid lake shut in by ovcr-arching trees, and 
fringed by ciusply handled water-plants. Its 
treatment is elaborate, but it is perhaps over- 
coloured. Nos. 46, and 51, are subjects from 
‘ Telemachus,’ from the pencil of the late E. 
Westall, E.A., well-known by the engravings 
thereof, and, we need scarcely add, characterised 
by the artist’s usual feebleness and affectation. 
No. 48. ‘Portrait of Her Majesty Queen Victoria/ 
Sib David Wilkie. An inane prettiness, mind- 
less^ in expression, and quite unworthy of the 
subject as of the painter. No. 52.' ‘Scene 
in Switzerland/ P. H. Henshaw. A delight- 
fully felt and powerful work. No. 56. ‘Lake 
Scene,’ A. Nasmyth. A quiet evening effect, of 
pleasing natural tmth, supported by a fine chiai’’- 
oscuro. 

Spanish and Neapolitan Piotubes.— Nos. 
3, 5, 17, 20, and 21, are excellent specimens of 
the school of Salvator Eosa, containing forcible 
and solid descriptions of rocks and toiTents, with 
the accessories usually occurring in the acci'edited 
works of the master of this school. No. 9. ‘ St. 
Joseph and the Infant Saviour,’ A. M. De Tobar. 
Pure and eloquent in outline, impressive in 
general character, and forceful in execution. 
No. 12. ‘Holy Family/ Murillo. This work 
is sadly wanting in those valuable qualities which 
mark the products of the great master to whom 
it is here attributed ; and even granting the truth 
of the statement made in the catalogue, that it 
was “formerly in the collection of Prince Lueien 
Bonaparte,” we cannot lay aside the opinion that 
it is here misnamed. No. 1 5. ‘ Virgin and Child,’ 
F. SoLiMENA. A delightfully felt picture. The 
drawing of the hands, and the sentiments w'hich 
these mute instruments express, in conjunction 
with the harmonious distribution of the tints in 
every part, combine to make this one of the 
most estimable pictures in the collection, No. 
18. ‘Triumph of Amphitrite/ Luoa Giordano. 
The^ invention is of luxuriant imagination, the 
outline partaking of the force and eloquence of 
his instructor, Spagnoletto ,* the colour of ex- 
oesding brilliance, and the executive showing a 
masterly freedom of hand. 

The Sculptures are limited to three speci- 
mens marble busts of Pitt, Sir Walter Scott, 
^dthe late Duke of WeUingfcon; the first by 
Nollekehs, and the two last by Chantbey ; and 
ml of them marked by'such character, and pro- 
duced m such an exquisite finish, that they may 
be pronounced to be as fine specimens as ever 
ateliers of these great English 


In his Deed of Gift, the late Mr, Maclellan 
took occasion to express the hope that his dona- 
tion to his fellow-citizens might, as wo have 
already intimated, be made to form the basis of 
a more extensive and complete collection ; and, 
it is gratifying to observe, that the expectation is 
likely to be fulfilled on a liberal scale ; for, al- 
though the gnllciy containing his pictures has 
been opened but for a short time, it has already 
received valuable additions from the collections 
of the Earl of Elgin, and Sir Archibald Campbell, 
Bart. 

And now that so auspicious a commencement 
has been made among our northern friends, we 
do trust that it will bo heartily followed up ; 
and, that many collectors having before them the 
example of Mr. Maclellan, will feel it to ho tlioir 
duty to go and do likewise. The progress of 
Glasgow in commerce and manufactures has, 
within £he last few years, been amazing, and in 
the right direction : the external appearance of the 
city and its suburbs has also been improved and 
beautified, almost without precedent in these 
countries : let hut Art share the influence of her 
well-earned prosperity, and to the progress of 
this important city wo heartily gay — Esto 
Perpetua ! 


DESTRUCTION 
OF ENGRAVED PLATES. 


An incident of an extmordinary nature in the 
histoiy of Art, and one that has called forth some 
angry remonstrance in the columns of tlie daily 
journals, occurred on the eve of otir going to 
press with our last number ; Mr. Boys caused a 
number of steel plates which had come into his 
possession, as the successor of Sir F, G. Moon, 
to be utterly and entirely destroyed by being cut 
into pieces. These plates wore some of the most 
popular and the choicest which the enterprise 
of tho original publisher had called into exist- 
ence, and must have cost him in the engraving 
and the issuing of impressions little less than 
30,0002.: they were “The Waterloo Banquet,” 
engraved by W. Greatbach after W. Salter ; 
“The Christening of the Princess Royal,*’ en- 
graved by H. T. Ryall, and “ The Queen Eoceiv- 
ing the Sacrament,” engraved by S. Cousins, E.A,, 
both after G. E. Leslie, E.A. ; “ Shooing/’ “ The 
Smithy,” “ The Sanctuary,” large and small 
plates, “ The Deer- Stalker’s Eoturn,” “ The Threo 
Hunters,” all engraved by C. G. Lewis, after 
Landseer, E.A. ; “The Eeturn from Hawking,” en- 
graved by S. Cousins after Landseer ; “ Crossing 
the Bridge,” engraved by J. T. Willmore, A.E.A., 
after Landseer ; and “ Christ weeping over 
Jemsalem,” engraved by S. Cousins, after East- 
lake, P.E.A. Ri’eviously to tho destruction of tho 
steels, Mr, Boys had a limited number of points, 
both plain and on India paper,* struck off, which 
were sold at a trade dinner given by Mr. Boys 
at the Albion Tavern : the sale was attended by 
most of the leading priutsellers of London, and 
Mr, Southgate, of the firm of Southgate & Bar- 
rett, to whom was entrusted tho disposal of tho 
property, found ready buyers among the assem- 
bled company, who were no doubt stimulated 
to purchase by the recollection that Eoberfcs’s 
“Holy Land,” and Digby Wyatt’s “Industrial 
Arts of the Nineteenth Century,” — ^both of which 
works cannot be republished, as the stones are 
destroyed — are now almost beyond the reach of 
the public, except at private sales, and are ex- 
pected soon to be at a premium. These are tho 
facts of a case which, as we have just stated, has 
callod forth strong animadversions as an act of 
barbarous Vandalism. Now it is rather singular 


■* It is quite necessary, to preyent any misapprehen- 
sion, we slioiild here state that tho which were 

taken on India i»aper cannot be raiatakon by tho public 
for jiroo/s, inasmuch as tho difference of oharacter in tlio 
writing of the title will show the difleronco of the im- 
pressions, if any assumed proofs had been struck off; 
open letters distinguish the proofs, and close or solid 
letters tho prints, whether plain or India. Moreover, 
the original publication line, with the name of F. G. 
Moon only upon it, was taken out when tho plates came 
into the bands of Mr. Boys, and his own name and a 
new date substituted for the original one, so that no 
impression of any of these plates, with Mr. Boys’s 
name upon it, can be a proof, or pretend to be so. 


that these remonstrances have appeared in 
journals professing free- trade principles ; we arc 
not sure that in all instances the subject has 
been one of oditorial comment, but in some we 
believe it has, and wlicro it has not it is only 
fair to prcBumo that tho opinions expressed by 
correspondents aro not altogether repudiated by 
tlie'conductors of tho papers in question.' But 
if we understand correctly tho doctrine of free- 
trade, it is, that every man has a perfect right 
to buy in the clicnpest market and to sell in tho 
clearest — to work hi.s business and his capital in 
the^vay ho considers most profitable to liiinsolf 
•— 01 ', in other words, to do what ho likes with 
his own, so long as ho does no injustico to his 
neighbour. Why then do the advocates of free- 
trade ciuarrol with Mr. Boys as a Goth and a 
Vandal, not only because ho has taken caro of 
liis own property, but because, by destroying 
those plates, he has had some considoratioii for 
tho property of his patrons'! Suppose, for ex- 
ample, that 0110 of theso indignant roinonstrators 
liapponod to possess early proof impressions of 
tho plates deatroyccl, for which ho may liavo 
paid a hundred guineas ; -would this penson ho 
well pleased to soo impressions purporting to bo 
proofs, and which tho bulk of tho public is 
scarcely able to distinguish from proofs, offered 
for sale at one-tenth of tho price ho paid for his 1 
Would ho not say tho publisher should protect 
him from such injustice as tho deterioration in 
value of his property would entail 1 IJiiliappily, 
Mr. Boys’s act has almo.st bccomo a necessity 
from the state to which tho print trade has boon 
reduced during tlio last three or four years; 
some docided movement, though such may ap- 
pear to savour of barbaric and Cromivolliau 
times, is indispensable to restore tho confidonco 
of a public w’ho appreciate and desire to possess 
really good woiks of Art ; w'O bolievo that what 
has been done — and wo regret tho necessity as 
much as any ono can do — wdll have tho effect of 
placing the trade in a more favourable position 
for the future ; out of evil good will arise. Wo 
could carry out our arguments on this side of 
tho question to a much further extent, if wo 
could afford space for enlargement ; but there is 
something to ho said on the other also, and, .like 
an impartial judge, wo must weigh both shlos, 
and leave tho public, as tho jury in this matter, 
to settle their own verdict. No one, 'W'O appre- 
hend, will ho disposed to deny to tho Ari- 
Joiivnal tile credit of labouring to make good 
Art clioap ; -vvo have advocated this in our 
writings, and havQ put our principles into prac- 
tice by tho engraved work's w'o have publishocl. 
Tho only arguinont that has any force against 
tho act of Mr, Boys is, that he might have issiitid 
an edition of inferior impressions at a reduced 
price for tho benefit of those who could not 
afford to pay the higher : -we should havo rejoiced 
to see this done, and it might possibly havo been 
douo with Bomo profit to the publisher, hut wo 
bolievo tiio sale of such prints would have been 
veiy limited. It must bo borne in mind, and 
this fact ought to havo very coiiHidomhlo weight in 
judging of Mr. Boys’s conduct, that tho majority 
of the plates destroyed are large ;* to hang impres- 
sions from thorn without frames wouhl ho ridi- 
culous, and tho expense of framing them "would 
i be infinitely greater than the cost of tho ])rint 
at a reduced prico ; so that tho portion of tho 
public who it is expected -would reap tho advan- 
tage of such reduction, would yot scarcely bo in 
a position to acquire what it might wish for. 
“ Christ Weeping over Jerusalem,” tho “ Shoo- 
ing,” &c., are not, from thoir size, prints for tho 
cottage, nor yet for persons of respectability but 
of limited incomes. They who could purchaao 
these could also pay for tho frames, and they 
"wero never intended for othei'S. Tho whole 
question seems to us to he plain and self-evident : 
there must ho a class of Art for tho rich as "woll 
as for the poor : both ought to bo abundantly 
supplied, but it would bo absurd to suppose that 
each can expect to havo the same article, so to 
speak, or nearly tho same, at prices within tho 
reach of each respectively. To talk of tho 
destruction of these plates as an act of Vandal- 
ism is sheer nonsense : engraved plates aro not 
like pictures, or statues, or temples, which can- 
not easily he replaced ; Mr. Boys still holds tho 
copyright of his published works, and can re- 
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engrave them whenever he pleases; and it is 
just possible that at some future time he may- 
think proper to reproduce them of a size, and in 
a style, which may place them within the reach 
of the most humble lover of Art : yet so as not 
in the least degree to interfere with the interests 
of those who are now in possession of these fine 
prints, 

1 

THE PALACE AT 'VVESTMINSTER 

PROPOSED EXTENSION. 

>Siii Charles Barry is bringing his great work to 
that state of completion which enables some of 
the chief effects to be realised. The Yicboria 
Tower, and the Clock Tower, have each to receive 
their crowning termination; but the grandeur 
of the whole, and the beauty of the parts, now 
create an impression, — ^befoi’e which all theories 
of aesthetics hold themselves in subjection. 
After all, there is nothing like the test of the 
eyej — ^provided only that happily, the observer 
be constituted impressionable as to artist-feeling ; 
and that the equally I’equired critical faculty be 
made to serve something more valuable and 
beneficial, than mere indulgence in tours-de-force. 
Of course, we would not be thought to hold 
ourselves l30und to admire everything done in 
the way of architecture, — though there iinay be 
some who will so understand our deprecatory 
allusion to works of Art in general. But, -^^'e 
do urge that the object of Art is to please the 
eye and mind, — that with this, one end — if not 
the highest, of chief importance — is attained ; 
and it is necessary to set forth this simple asser- 
tion, because by those who make Art the arena 
of gladiatorial controversy, the point seems habi- 
tually forgotten. There is great ingenuity 
doubtless, and cause for self-grabulation, in poking 
out the weak points which appertain to every 
work of mind : but for the sake of Art and 
progress, let us nob make that our husiness. 
Works of Art are designed for a far wider circle 
than those who make such interpretation of the 
responsibilities of the critical office ; and' though 
it is worthy of effort, to elevate the public taste, — 
to lead it to greater nicety of perception, — to 
confer the power each day, of, as it were, a new 
sense, and means of . enjoyment, — this will not 
be done if any other object as primary be made 
to obtrude. In short, the animus on the part of 
many artists and' critics, tends to limit the 
efficiency of their office, — admitting that animus 
of some kind may be imputed by others very 
often where it had not existed. 

Sir Charles Barry’s design has not escaped 
treatment of this sort ; nor is it free from other 
exceptional contingencies of all great works. 
Though produced within a period of time, which 
would be almost marvellous were we to judge 
by the experience of other works of the same 
class, it happens to have come within a period 
singular as compared with any other, for the 
vacillations, or absence of defined character, 
in general taste. Thus, there is no sufficient 
means for analogy of that sort which seems 
always an element in the process of ratiocination. 
The very unity of character therefore, which is 
one of the highest merits of the building, has 
been achieved with some increased exposure to 
inevitable disadvantages. What man would or 
should do, if he had the chance a second time ; 
what should have been decided, or left un- 
. decided in the original instructions ; or what 
the present architect ought to have done, — are 
things which it would be easy to speculate upon. 
Though style in architecture has vacillated, and 
with some detriment to the rapid advancement 
of popular taste, Art has, it must be allowed, 
even during the last fifteen years, greatly pro- 
gressed ; and in that time, the modern science 
of resthebics has been receiving its chief develop- 
ment, towards giving aid to the eduction of new 
and defined character of excellence. 

In regard to style, strictly speakiugji the 
palace at Westminster stands by itself alone, as 
much as in any other circumstance of its erec- 
tion. There is no real analogy to be drawn by 
the aid of any existing practice, or any old 


building. Though, some general principles of 
detail may be found in all works of gothic 
architecture, there yet are important difierences 
in the structures of separate dates, which go 
to the extent of constituting what are properly 
distinct styles. There is the same discrepancy 
between the style of the palace at Westminster, 
and that which is in chief favour in modern 
works in gothic architecture. The latter style 
may for the present purpose, be popularly desig- 
nated as that of Westminster Abbey, rather 
than of Henry VIL’s Chapel. 

We think however that the modern building 
as much transcends ancient works in amount 
of labour and design, as it differs from works 
ancient or modern. The most remarkable of all 
previous works of architecture, whatever the merit 
of their design, have been conceived on a scale 
too gigantic for the circumstances of the time — 
favourable as these ai’e deemed to have been for 
Art ; and the result now is, that the Louvre, Yer- 
sailles, St. Peter’s at Rome, Cologne Cathedral — 
almost all buildings of chief reputation in Art — 
St. Paul’s Cathedral being, perhaps, an exception 
— have been left for completion, centuries after 
their commencement, — with the result which in 
sueh cases is not to he escaped, of opposition of 
character in the several parts, and therefore 
failure as to the particular object intended. 
To this point, too great importance cannot be 
given in a comparative estimate of the Palace of 
Westminster, — which at least gains great value 
by it, as a whole. 

The great tower has now reached to near the 
crowning parapet and pinnacles. These por- 
tions are treated in the present design with much 
open-work perforation, — as to the canopied arcade 
of the parapet, and the piercing of spirelets and 
pinnacle cappings. The central feature to crown 
the whole tower, appears likely to have an 
excellent effect. Eight shafts, supporting ban- 
nerets, will stand within the stone parapet, form- 
ing Iwith the few light horizontal members and 
cresting, what we can best describe as a cage of 
metal' work. This is to support a crown of 
ogee-formed and crocketfced %ing buttresses, 
meeting in the middle, where they will end in a 
small “ tabernacle,” or canopied portion, to form 
the support for the staff of the royal standard 
floating at a great height above. The clock 
tower, at the north end of the building, is 
being finished with a double pyramidal capping 
with balconet and arcade, and small dormers in 
the two heights of roof. The grand central 
hall is now surmounted externally by an open 
lantern with crooketted spire-capping, terminated 
by the imperial crown in gilt metal-work. The 
beautiful design of this lantern is seen to more 
advantage from Old Palace Yard than from the 
river, — where however the best view of the 
entire structure is to be obtained. An exten- 
sive range of buildings in Old^Palace Yard, 
filling up the space between the Yictoria tower 
and St. Stephen’s Hall, is also being completed. 
It is for offices connected with the House of 
Peers. 

With the works here referred to, and those 
connected -with them, the design would ter- 
minate. It has however been felt, and by no 
one more so than the architect, that as a whole, 
the range of buildings was still defective in 
points arising out of the prescribed site. It is 
especially defective on the laud side; having 
an irregular, disjointed and incongruous appear- 
ance, very different from the unity of character 
in other parts, to which we referred. The archi- 
tect thex'efore proposes to take down the courts — 
which Soane was driven to planning in many 
respects against his better judgment — and to 
erect a new line of buildings in advance of the 
present line, and extending to tbo north-west 
corner of New Palace Yard. As the south end 
of the new line would extend too near Henry 
YII.’s Chapel, the junction with St. Stephen’s 
Porch at that part is made by an oblique line. 
The object is thus to get, with the Abbey, two 
sides of a quadrangle ; and as St. Margaret’s 
Church would be in the way of access, as well 
as being in the architect’s opinion otherwise 
prejudicial to the intended effect, it is proposed 
to remove it to the entrance of Tothill Street. 
To this removal however some are opposed, 
guided mdnly as it would seem, by the fact that 


a small church is often found in close proximity 
to a cathedral. The sole concern which wo 
have with the antiquarian question, is limited 
to a general apprehension of any interference 
with existing works. By those who go further, 
it is argued that conjoined arrangement of 
structures is a thing to be preserved, also that 
the church was originally on© of good archi- 
tectural character, and might now be improved. 
The oosthetio question is whether the position of 
the smaller church with relation to the large 
one, is not favourable to the effect of the latter. 
Unquestionably there is something of the 
result referred to, in such cases : but, whether 
the present object is not so bulky as to act as 
an obstruction, is the point which has to be set 
against the value of the other tendency. 

Further, the architect proposes a line of 
buildings from the Clock towei', to the angle 
of New Palace Yard, before mentioned — the 
houses on the north side of Bridge Street being 
pulled down, as intended, for access to the new 
bridge. At the angle, it is proposed to have a 
grand gate-way, — this last portion of the struc- 
ture rising to above the general height. It is 
designed with octagons at its angles ; these being 
terminated by lofty pyramidal roofs. The main 
roof is a square truncated pyramid with dormers, 
supporting an octagonal lantern with ogee crock- 
etted capping. The building bounding New 
Palace Tard, first named, is variodby bay-windows, 
running up the whole height; and along tlie 
entire length is on arcade, — now much required 
in wet weather. The purposes to which the 
new buildings would be applied, would he mainly 
connected with the business of committees, and 
for commissions, — purposes for which enor- 
mous sums have to be expended in rent — often 
with little benefit, — a loss which with proper 
accommodation for the buBiueBS of the country 
might be avoided. It is also purposed to raise 
the roof of Westminster Hall, and to make some 
alterations in the front of that old restored 
building, — which now it must be confessed has 
become chiefly interesting for whatever his- 
toric recollections it has preserved. Old Palace 
Yard may also be improved, by the removal of 
houses in Poets’ Corner, and up to the com- 
mencement of Abingdon Street. It is estimated 
that the whole Palace, which on the present 
scale would cost 1,583,289^. would with the 
works now suggested, come to 2,166, 84Ci.; 
but including the cost of land, and of the re- 
moval of St. Margaret’s Church, the amounts 
would be respectively 1,663,954Z., and2,596,GllZ, 
Great as this cost appears in figures, it is a mere 
particle of what the country ha.s squandered 
in prosecuting the " art ” of war, and it is oven 
far below what has been laid out in important 
works called national, elsewhere, and with infe- 
rior result, — and we should be glad to see the 
appropriate termination of a truly grand monu- 
mental structure. 

Since the foregoing notice was in type, an 
article has appeared in the Times, arguing against 
some of the chief features of Sir Charles Barry’s 
proposal. It was with great satisfaction that we 
remarked in that article both a degree of defer- 
ence to matured professional opinion, and an 
enlarged view of the subject of Art, such as in- 
dicate a great advance in newspaper critici&m. 
Had the same tone and ability been always ap- 
parent in other and similar channels, architects 
might have had loss reason to apprehend criti- 
cism upon their works. If there be any reason 
in the imputation sometimes made against them 
on the score of some such apprehension, it must 
be held excusable, considering the unfairness to 
which, through ill-considered assertions, they 
have long been subjected. The article in the 
Times, however, may inaugurate a new ora, and 
both xmblic taste and professional xn'actice can- 
not but progress in consequence. The writer 
questions whether the impression produced by 
the building would be improved by the new 
works proposed by Sir Charles Burry; and, 
whilst he would remove St. Margaret’s Clmrcli, 
bo thinks that jnctorial effect -would bo best 
served by placing the new clmrcb on the site 
next Bridge Street, instead of the range of build- 
ings there proposed, the general area of New 
Palace Yard being, wo presume, left open. 
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THE EOYAL PICTTJBES. 


THE AET-JOHENAL. 


THE WINTER EXHIBITION. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


THE PASTURE : OSBORNE. 

T. S. Cooper, A.R.A., Painter. C, Cousen, Engraver. 

Size of tUe Picture, 1 ft, 11 1 In. by 1 ft, in. 

There are many sfcrangej eventful histories 
mixed up Tvifch ai’tist-life : a painter has fre- 
quently much to endure, and to encounter the 
world in various questionable shapes, ere he can 
sit down peacefully under hia own vino and fig- 
tree — that is, his studio — to pursue his avoca- 
tions even with a certain amount of serenity of 
mind. If artists are nob in all cases “ born to 
adversity,'^ they are too often nurtured amidst 
it, and are compelled to stniggle long and 
arduously ere the vicissitudes of fortune are 
finally overcome. Mr. T. S. Cooper recorded in 
the pages of the Art Journal, five or six years 
since, some of his experiences on liis journey 
through life. Born in the city of Canterbury, 
deserted by bis father at an early age, bis mother 
without means for giving him even an ordinary 
education, he was, as he expresses himself, “a 
neglected plant.” But the love of Art was a 
deeply-rooted feeling of his mind : though unin- 
structed he made sketches at the age .of four- 
teen, and in a very short time was appointed 
scene-painter at some of the provincial theatres 
in Kent and Sussex. Quitting this desultory 
occupation, he engaged himself in teaching ; 
subsequently crossed the Channel, and passed 
on to Bnissels, stopping in various towns on his 
way thither to take portraits of the inhabitants, 
as a means of subsistence. In Biussels he re- 
mained four years, living by his pencil and by 
tuition ; married, and went to Holland, where 
the works of the great animal-painters of the 
Dutch school so excited his admiration, that he 
determined henceforth to devote his energies to 
this especial branch of Art. He exhibited his 
first picture in the Suffolk Street Gallery, in 
1833 ; what his subsequent efforts have been 
are now matters of English Art-history. He 
was elected Associate of the Academy in 1 845. 

We have at the present time some distinguished 
animal-painters, each admirable in his own line, 
BO to speak ; the veteran James Ward — whom we 
ought now almost to class with a past genera- 
tion, though he still lives to paint — famous for 
hia horses and cows; Landseer and Ansdell, 
for dogs and horses ; T. S. Cooper, for cows and 
sheep j and J. Herring, for horses, rabbits, fowls, 
&c. ; each of these artists differs from the others 
in style, character, and treatment, and each'^has 
his own peculiar excellence, with which the merits 
of the others must not be put in competition. 

The great animal-painters of the Dutch school 
were P. Potter, A, Cuyp, and Berghem : Mr. 
Cooper appears to have formed his style on the 
two former of these, but the majority of hia pic- 
tures bear the most resemblance to those of 
Cuyp : some he has exhibited within the last 
four or five years are not surpassed by bis great 
prototype in purity and freshness of colour, in 
exquisite finish, and truthfulness of nature. He 
particularly excels in his representations of 
evening effects : a group of cows standing in, 
and on the mai’giu of, some sedgy pool, with the 
setting sun heightening the rich tints of their 
hides, changing the pasture into a “ field of gold,” 
warming the cold green of broad dock-loaves, 
and throwing into shadow the masses of long, 
tapering rushes : his pencil luxuriates in such 
scenes as this, and gilds the landscape.” 

The charmmg little picture of The Pasture : 
Osborne,” has never been exhibited ; it was a 
commission ffom the Queen, and was painted at 
Osborne in 1848 : the cow in the group was 
presented to her Majesty by the Corporation of 
Guernsey, when the Queen visited the Channel 
Islands : the animal is a beautiful specimen of 
the Alderney breed, and is a great favourite, we 
understand, with its royal owner : on the fore- 
head of the_ cow is a V distinctly marked ; a 
peculiarity, it^ may be presumed, which led to 
the presentation; the other animals are her 
calves. The picture is painted with acknow- 
ledged truth and delicacy ,* the landscape intro- 
<^ceB a portion of « the Farm” at Osborne, under 
the cool,^ soft tones of a summer midday. 

The picture is in the coUeotlon at Osborne. 


A PRIVATE view of this exhibition was afforded 
on Saturday, the lOtli of November. It is cha- 
racterised by a new feature,— that of a complete 
collection of the engraved works of Sir Edwin 
Landseer, many of which liave become scarce : 
these are the curiosities of the series. The 
number of these works is two hundred and 
seventy-eight, wliile that of the oil pictures is 
only eighty-seven, and of water-colour works the 
number is only thirty-seven. The exhibition of 
this collection of engravings suggests instructive 
reflections on Art and taste among ourselves. 
They afford matter for our Art-histoiy of the 
last forty years. What, in comparison with the 
sums that have been paid for those copyrights 
alone, were tlioao received by Rafflicllo for his 
works’"' in the Vatican, or Correggio for his 
frescoes at Parma, or by any of the great masters 
for tbeir best productions] On this subject we 
shall ere long have much to say ; and also con- 
cerning the influence given by the public to one 
costly class of engraved Art, and the conse- 
quent depression under which other, and higher, 
classes have long suffered. Among the oil pic- 
tures there are some of raro quality ; but wo re- 
gret to see so few of them. Ansdell contributes 
one of the two largest works : it is a group of a 
stag and two hinds, or a hind and a fawn. No. 318, 

‘ Preparing for the Ball/ by Baxter, is in every- 
thing equal to his most felicitous efforts. No. 325, 

^ Cows in a Landscape/ T. S. Cooper, R.A., is a re- 
iteration of one of the artist’s productions, ii ot the 
most commendable. By T. Creswiok, R.A., there 
are two pictures, Nos. 327 and 328, ' A Mountain 
Stream/ and ‘ The Wooden Bridge/ both some- 
what dry : by Frith, ILA., there are two, 
Nos. 336 and 337, ‘Did You Ring, Sir?’ and a 
‘ Scene from Woodstock : ’ the latter a subject 
of that melodramatic class which this artist 
treats with perfect success ; by James Godwin, 
an effective picture, No. 338, entitled ‘Sortie 
upon a Retreating Party;’ No. 340, 'a Spanish 
street-subject, by E. Goodall, called ‘Puerta del 
Aceite,’ impresses us at once with its truth ; and 
by F. Goodall, A.R.A., a ‘ Scene in Brittany,’ 
No. 341, is a charming example of what can be 
done in transparent colour. There are three 
charming landscapes by Harding, Nos. 345, 
346 and 347, an ‘Old Mill at Batluunpton,’ and 
two views of Thames scenery in the neighbour- 
hood of Cliefden, the seat of the Duchess 
of Sutherland : in effect, colour, and execu- 
tion, these works are truly masterly. No. 350, 
‘A Scrap of River Scenery, North Wales,’ 
by Hulmb, is full of the fresh simplicity of 
nature, and by H. Jutsum, Nob. 351 and 352, 

‘ The Village Well,’ and the ‘ Thames near Hen- 
ley,’ are distinguished by truth and sweetness. 
No. 353, ‘ Epning,’ J. T. Ltnnell, is powerful 
in effect and contains passages exemplifying the 
most patient elaboration. Another work, No. 
354, ‘The Cattle Pond/ by W. Linnell, exhibits 
in its near parts wonderful truth in the descrip- 
tion of foliage, but the crudity of the distant 
greens precipitates the background on the eye. 
Nos. 355 and 356, ‘The May Flower/ and ‘La 
Belle Jardiniere,’ J. H. S. 1\Iann, are admirably 
worked out. No. 365, ‘The Duet,’ J. Philip, 
is a subject showing two Spanish gipsy -womon ; 
one playing the guitar, and the other the 
tambourine. A large picture by James Sant, 
No. 379, is entitled ‘Early Morn,’ and shows 
a shepherd-boy listening to the early risen 
lark. No. 376, ‘Entrance to the Zuyder Zee,’ 
by Clarkson Stanfield, R.A., is one of those 
North Sea subjects, upon the treatment of 
which we think the beat part of his repu- 
tation rests. No. 377, ‘Ruderstein on the 
Rhme,’ by G. Stanfield, is most beautiful in 
colour, texture, and effect. By Frank Stone, 
A.R.A., there are three pictures remarkable for 
delicacy of finish. No. 381, ‘ The Halt at the 
Venta,’ by Topham, is the first essay we have 
seen in oil by this artist. Of the water-colour 
contributors there are interesting examples by 
Bennett, Aylmer, Mrs. Harrison, Hunt, F. 
Tayler, Topham, &c. &c. The collection is on 
the whole good : but it is only jnab to state that 
it is, the speculation of an eminent dealer. 


To the JEditor of “ The Art- Journal.” 

THE REGISTRATION LAWS. 

Sir,— H aving from the commencement of your 
valuable jounial watched with satisfaction your 
continued exertions to promote the advantage of Art 
and Art-manufactures in this country, and know- 
ing that your journal is read and appreciated hj 
manufacturers wlio apply Art to their productions, 
I havo deemed it the most suitable medium for 
directing the attention of those who are interested 
in the protection of original dcssign, to the unsatis- 
factory state of the llegislration Laws, with respect 
to the protection they allbrd, the period of protec- 
tion, and, I may add, the cost. I would not assert 
that they do not meet the wants of some classes of 
nuuiufiuiturors, such as woven fabrics, printed goods, 
jaiper-hangiugs, &c., where llin stylo, colour, and 
kind of material is so often eluiiiging; hut even 
hero there may ho, and no doubt are, many excep- 
tions, for it not unfreqiieiitly happens that patterns 
may be submitted two or three journeys hclbre they 
have a run, and, in that case, the protection is lost 
at the time it is required. These ohjoctioiis are felt 
most in the hardware and metal trades, where style 
and taste in the di'sign are of the greatest impoVt- 
antc, and on which so much time and <‘a])ital hi is 
to he oxpmuled, before the goods are ready for Die 
market. Designs which ought to bo a source of profit 
for many years, are only secured for the brief term 
of tlireo years ; at the expiration of that time tliey 
are open for any one to aj)proT)riate, and, unfortu- 
nately, there are too many wiio depend solely on 
the patterns produced by leading houses for their 
supply : Avluit makes the matter worse for the ori- 
ginal producer, they invariably take the most suc- 
cessful designs, and lie lias the mortification of being 
undersold by goods made from his own patterns. 
Now it must api)cnir obvious to all lliut it is bitd 
policy on the part of the manufacturers of metallic 
goods, wlio reipure expensive mmilds or dies to be 
got up for them, servilely to copy otliers’ patterns, 
for they would cost them as much as if they were 
produced from original designs, and of eourse tiuiy 
would lie compelled to sell at a price to cover those 
expenses. Tliese remarks apply more particularly 
to the silver and brass trade's ; hut the stctve, grate, 
fender, and ornamental-casting manufactun;rs are 
not protected by these considerations from having 
the patterns juratod, owing to their sending their 
goods out in such a form as to serve for models for 
the iiarlics appropriating them ; and, in addition 
to this, the i)rotectinu afforded to the stove trade is 
such, that the marvel is that it has been allowed to 
remain so long. instaneCj a design for u siove is 
protected as a whole, and not in its parts ; now, any 
one may take two registered stoves, and, merely by 
making an exobaiige of the backs and fronts, bo 
may avoid the law ; this is not protection : if it was 
protected in its parts, us applied to similuv mnnu- 
facturos, the case would be met ; but, as the law 
now stands, ho does not pirate the d<\sign as a wliole, 
and thereby avoids the law, I think no person can 
reflect on this state of things without being con- 
vincud of its iueflieieney, and on its acting us a 
barrier to design and invention. Though some 
leading finiis are employing stuffs of urtisis/^co., in 
producing original designs, yet they are prevented 
from producing works of a highly'' oriiumental cha- 
racter, on account of the unsutisluetory slate of the 
Registration Law. 'J'liere merely wants the initia- 
tive taken by a few leading firms, Jind with our 
practical governmout, something may soon ho done 
to free Art-maimfacturo from such (dlstaeles. 

CoRlUTT. 

Rotheuiiam, Nov., IS.^j. 

[This Buhjeet is of far too mmdi importance for 
consideration in the present number. We shall 
take tlio earliest opportunity of directing public 
attention to it.] _____ 

CTiROMOLUTIOG R APIIS. 

Sir,—- Our attention has been drawn to an article 
in your Number for November, on our chromolitho- 
graphs, which is headed “ Ihinted by Jrl. & N. Hun- 
liart.” Of the twelve subjcels reviewed, only three 
arc by Mes.srs. llanluirt, viz., “Florence,” “Tsola 
Loeelii,” and tlio “Bridge at Rrague;” the others 
are printed by ourselves. Wo shall feel greatly 
obliged by a correction of this error. 

Geo. Rowney & Co, 

M, Bathbone Place. 

rWe rejoice to render justice to Messrs, Rownoy, 
and to state that the prints to which we attributed 
the ^Toatcat merit are the issues of their own 
presses. We were not aware of this fact when our 
review was written ; hut it is pleasant to find that 
the publisher of so many admirable productions of 
Art is also the printer of them.] 
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Pabib. — ^D eath. has again heen hiiay 'with our 
artists : we have to record that of M. Camille Poque- 
plan, an artist of ve^ considerable talent. He was 
bom at Mallemont (Bouches du Ehone) in 1803, and 
was a pupil of Gros : he is the author of se’v’eral illus- 
trations to Sir 'Walter Scott, numerous landscapes 
and sea-pieces . Amongst his gerire paintings the best 
are the “ Lion Amoureux,” ‘‘ Vandyke a Londres,” 
and two passages in the Life of Kousseau : he was an 
excellent colourist. He had been ill since 1846, and 
died in the arms of his brother, M. Nestor Eoque- 
plan, ex-dh*eotor of the opera : his best works ai*e 
held in universal estimation. — Eudde, a sculptor 
of eminence, is also dead, at the age of seventy-one 
years, and at the moment when it was announced 
to him that he was to have a “ medailU d^honneur ” 
at the Grand Exhibition : he had been suffering for 
several imars. He was the sculptor of the statue of 
Marshal Key, lately erected near the spot where this 
brave officer was shot ; also of one of the alto-reliefs 
of the ^'■Arcdc Triomplie^^* and many other fine 
works. — The Imperial Civil List has purchased the 
statue of a “ Bacchante,” hy Mr. Cuhisole. — M. 
Eaustin Besson has just finished for the Prince 
Napoleon a painting, representing an interesting 
group of the principal actresses of the Theati’e 
Eran^ais: it has some resemblance to the “Deca- 
meron” of 'Winterhalter. — The ensemble of the 
Xouvi’o will not he sufficiently completed to he 
thrown open to the public before tbe end of the 
year. — ^The different provincial museums have 
recently received additional pictures : Lyons, “ The 
Discovery of the Pacific Ocean,” by P. Blanchard; 
Limoges, “The Nuptial Eeast of Daphnis and 
Chloe,” hy Bouterwek; Dijon, “Among the 
Vines,” by G. Nauteuil ; Angers, “ Landscape,” by 
Chintrel; Bordeaux, “Cleopatra, after the Battle 
of Actium,” hy Gigoux ; Bennes, “ The Eepast of 
the Gods,” a copy of Eaffaelie’s fresco ; Maneille’s 
“Combat befoi’e Zaatcha,” by Felix ; Aix, “ Envi- 
rons of Cape Ginez,” by Jeanron; Carcassone, 
Hayi'e, Orleans, Eochelle, Eouen, Toulouse, Mont- 
pelier, pictm’es, respectively, by Lapito, Lotticr, 
A. Giroux, Cabasson, Gibert, and Bodmer : this is a 
good and encouraging example, which wo are glad 
to see. Several other presents are in preparation. 
— ^The Emperor has subscribed 12,0001 towards the 
colossal statue of the “Virgin,” at '“Puy de 
Dome : ” it ’wiU be large enough to form a ^^pen- 
dant to that of “ St. Charles Borroraee.*’' — TTie 
Exhibition of Bordeaux Avill open on the 15th 
December. — Artistic news is absolutely 7 iil here at 
present ; the whole thoughts of our artists running 
on their success or non-success at the Great Exhi- 
13111011. It is supposed that the next salo7i will be 
ill the new hiuldings of the Louvre : -whether this 
will take place next year is problematical. 

Bonn. — ^H err Hohe, who has distinguished him- 
self so much by his copies of ancient works of Art 
on the walla of the Ehenish churches, and on those 
at Eanersdorf, Schwai’tz-Eheiudorf, and in the 
Chapter-house at Brauweiler, writes as follows re- 
lative to the abhoy-church of BranweEer, to the 
President Von Moller, of Cologne : — “I have now 
laid open the entire niche by the assistance of 
workmen, and have discovered that not only the 
choii* hut the walls of the entire chiu*ch are covered 
with paintings. Some of these works have Eoman- 
esque ornamentation, particolouind and upon a blue 
grouud, yet very brilliant, with green borders; 
while others, figures as well as inscriptions, suggest 
the ti'ansition period. Some Gothic letters are 
mixed with the Eoman capitals. In the principal 
composition the Saviour is represented by a colossal 
figure seated on a throne, the right hand holding a 
sceptre, and the left raised with two fingers ex- 
tended ; there are also the four Evangelists, Saints 
Martin and Benedict, John the Baptist, the Apostle 
Paul, St. Catherine, St, Peter, St. Nicholas, and 
Mary Magdalen, all with a gilded nimbus ; there 
are, more ver, apparently portraits of the founders 
of the ohnron.” There are numerous remnants of 
the same period, on which it is hoped the researches 
of Herr Hohe will throw some light. 

NuEEiviBEiiG. — Messrs. Eleisehmann & Eodter- 
mundt, the modellers of a large number of the fine 
mediteval Art- works of Nuremberg for the Crystal 
Palace at Sydenham, are establishing a mnsoum of 
such works in their own city, which already con- 
tains 200 examples. Among them are the splendid 
portal of the Eranenkirclie, the sepnlohi'e of the 
Duchess Anna (1512), which alone contains twenty- 
four figures of saints, &e. There are also models 
of the passion stations of Adam Eirnft, and of^the 
worlm of Peter Vischer, and especially some fine 
carvings of the best media) val style, amongst which 
one of the “Last Judgment,” from the Emperor’s 
Chapel, in the Castle of Nuremberg. 

THB 

EXPOSITION DES BEAUX AETS. 

HONOURS TO BRITISH ARTISTS. 

The following British artists have received 
the prizes or honourable notices attached to 
their names : — Large Gold Medal. — Sir E. Land- 
seer, R.A., Sir Charles Barry, R.A. (Architecture). 
First Class Gold Medals. — F. Grant, E.A., Sir J. 
W. Gordon, B A., C. E. LesBe, B.A., C. Stanfield, 
RA., G. Cattermole, R Thorium, A.H. A., J. H. 
Robinson (Engraving). Second Class Gold Medals. 

— E. M.Ward, A.RA., D. Roberts, R. A, W. Frith, 
R.A., T. Webster, B.A., J. E. Millais, A.RA., 
F. Tayler, L. Haghe, S. Cousins, K.A.E., (Engra- 
ving). Third Class Gold Medals. — E. Ansdell, 
W. Hunt (Water-colours), G. T. Loo (Engr^ing), 
P. F. Poole, A.R.A., John Thompson (Wood- 
Engraving), F. Y. Hurlstone, L. Macnee, E.S.A. 
Honourable Mention. — P. W. Topham, H. War- 
ren, E. H Wehnert, J. Wilson, jun., J. Cross, F. 
Goodall, A.H. A., E. H. Corhould, E. W. Cooke, 
A.E.A., F. Lanby, A.E A., A. Elmore, A.R.A., 

J. D. Harding, J. Holland, J. C. Horsley, A.RA., 
R. J. Lane, A.E.RA. (Engraving), J. Nash, J. N. 
Paton, J. Phillip, John Pye,(ED graving), L.Stocka, 
R.A.E. (Engraving), F. Stone, H. T. Wells. The 
names of Mulready, E.A., Sir W. Ross, RA., 
D. Maclise, RA., Creswick, RA., Redgrave, 
R.A., Pferbert, R.A., Lyce, R.A., Sir Charles 
Eastlake, R.A., and others among the painters 
were withdrawn from competition. The fol- 
lowing architects have received either medals 
or honourable mention : — Sir C. Barry, R.A., 
(Grande Medaille d’Honn^ur), J. C. Cockerell, 
R.A., Owen Jones, T. L. Donaldson, P. Hard- 
wick, R.A., G. Scott, E. Falkener, T. Hamilton, 
of Edinburgh ; Deoimus Burton, G. Fowler, 
Thos. Wyatt, Allom, Digby Wyatt, E. Kendall, H. 
Shaw. Therehave been no me dais awarded to British 
sculptors! Gibson was withdrawn from com- 
petition ; Baily likewise. This list, which we 
have borrowed from the Times, the letter of our 
own correspondent in Paris not having reached 
us when we went to press, will surprise others 
as much as it astonished ourselves ; its sins of 
omission and of commission must be apparent to 
all who are in the least degree conversant with 
our school of Art. We are quite at a loss to 
conceive upon what principles the jury made 
their selection ; hut one thing is ob-vious enough 
in these a-yards ; that is, to exalt our portrait 
painters, and to depreciate our historical pain- 
ters. Of the seven first-class medals not one is 

1 given to a painter of history ; for Mr. Leslie, who 
alone makes any approach to such a position, 
does not, strictly speaking, belong to that class. 
Where the names of artists are withdrawn from 
competition, it has been because ^he honours 
intended for them were considered so unsatis- 
factory to those to whom they were proffered 
as to be unworthy of their reception *, and there 
is little doubt that of many of the recipients, 
some would have also withdiuwn from compe- 
tition, had they been on the spot when the 
report of the Jurors first appeared. Next 
month, however, we shall have the whole matter 
before us, so as to be able to consider it in a 
way commensurate with its importance. 

Since the above was written, it has been 
stated by the Paris correspondent of the Times 
that, on the suggestion of Prince Napoleon, 
a considerable number of contributors to the 
Industrial Exposition, and a few of the 
artists, are to receive the decoration of the 
Legion of Honour. Among the latter are named 
Sir 0. L. Eastlake, Mulready, Gibson, and 
Cockerell; there can be no question that, in 
their respective departments, these gentlemen 
are worthy of the distinction. But what a lesson 
our allies are teaching us in the arts of peace, as 
they undoubtedly also teach us in those of war : 
shall we ever live to see the day when the En- 
glishman of science or of genius 'will wear a deco- 
ration — gewgaw as it may seem to many — 
conferred in his own country 1 * 

ART IN THE PROVINCES, 

Cheltenhak. — An address from the inhabitants 
of Cheltenham to Lord North wick, expressive of the 
gi’ateful sense entertained of his lordship’s liberal 
kindness in permitting them and the Yisitoi*s to the 
town free admission at all times to the splendid 
collections of paintings and other -works of Art 
accumulated in Thirlestane Hoiuse, has been agreed 
to at a public meeting. This very gracious and 
gi’aceful boon has been of immense value to the 
most fashionable of onr to-wns, and we rejoice to 
find that it has been gmtefuHy appreciated. Lord 
Northwick has ever been a most generous patron of 

Art, and perhaps there is no single collection in the 
kingdom that contains so many “gems.” His 
lordship has by no means confined his purchases to 
ancient works; on the contrary, many of onr 
leading artists owe to him them first success in life. 

His patronage has been a sure step to distinction, 
and among our groat painters there are not a few 
by whom he is honoured and reverenced. 

Manchesteii. a soiree and raecting for the 
distribution of prizes to the students of the Man- 
chester School of Art, took place at the Royal 
Institution, on the 30th of October. The chair was 
occupied hy Mr. Edmund Potter, president of the 
school, who introduced the business of the evening 
by reading an excellent paper on “ The Position of 

Schools of Art;” he was followed by Professor 

Scott, iu some able remarks on the utility of Seliools 
of Ai’t to manufactures generally, and especially, to 
the staple productions of Manchester. In reply to 

Mr. H. L. Micholls, Mr. Hamniersley, said “that 
at every distribution, the hlanchcster school had i 

stood before all other provincial schools, in the 
number of prizes awarded ; at the autumn oxlii- ' 

bition of 1854, Manchester -was ahead of London. 

Since then there had been a falling off, but tliis was 
greatlj’- if not -wholly accounted for to his mind hy 
this fact : — The ne-w system introduced iu January, 
by which greatly augmented fees were cstahlishcd, 
led to a diminution in the nnmher of pupils of a 
class proverbial for prize -getting— the class of 
artisans engaged in tne decoration of buildings. 

They protested against paying, quarterly, ithoso 
increased fees, especially seeing that there was no 
certainty that, at any time, they might not be 
called -uiion to work at a distance from Manchester, 
for a month or more at once. In one thing at least, 
the school was still eminently successful — the 
capitiil temper with which students received in- 
struction, often of a dull kind; and n school that 
could keep in thorough good humour with its pupils 
for seven years (as this one had done) was, in the 
best sense of the phrase, a successful institution.” 

The prizes, consisting of medals, were distilbuted 
to thu’ty of the pupils. 

■WoncESTER. — The second annual Exhibition of 
the AYorccster Society of Arts opened with a list of 

329 pictures in its catalogue ; and notwithstanding 
the pressure of the times upwards of 200^. were ex- 
pended in the purchase of the following works : — 

No. 29, ‘ Ruined Bridge on the River Aimo, Convent 
of St. Cosinato, near Rome,’ "Wm. Havell, 10/. ; 

No. 53, ‘ Sunset after Rain,’ H. Tiffin, 15/. Ida*. ; 

No. 67, ^A Girl at her Studies,’ J.. Noble, G/. ; 

No. 79, ‘ The Encampment,’ Jas. Cuhnock, 21/. ; 

No. 95, ‘Dead Game and 'Wild-fowl,’ G. IIiokin, 

5/. ; No. 121, ‘ An aged Shepherd,’ 'W. S. 'Watson, 
R.S.A., 20/. ; No. 144, ‘On the Jed, near Feanii- 
hnrst, Roxhnrghshii’e,’ A. Perigal, A.R.S.A., 

12/. 12s. ; No. 171, ‘A Roman Mother,’ H. 3. 
Stanley, 50/. ; No. 175, ‘Stepping Stones, Dowlcs, 
near Bowdley,’ H. Haiqils, 28/. ; No. 204, ‘Rush- 
Gathering— Sunset,’ Wm. Havell, 15/. ; No. 209, 

‘ The Brathny, Westmoreland, * Mrb. Oliver, 

7/. 7i‘. ; No, 216, ‘ Paul Slumping Boats entering 
Hedon Haven,’ J8.. Stubbs, 6/. 6i*. ; No. 249, ‘ The 
Donkey-ride,* N. E. Green, 3/. 3.9. ; No. 303, 

‘ The Coppice Side,’ B. Williams, 6/. Qs. ; No. 320, 

‘ The Rick ‘Tard/ B. Williams, 12/. 12s. 

Bradford. — T he statue, by Ilehnes, of the late 

Sir Robert Place, has just been erected in this 
populous manufacturing town. 

York. — The nave of York Minster has recently 
received the monument, hy Mr. M. Noble, of the 
late Archbishop Harcourt ; the figure is recumbent 
on an altar base, habited in episcopal robes, and the 
hands are placed in the attitude of prayer. Tlic 
work reminds us of the ecclesiastical monuments of 
the medheval ages. 

Chichester. — A window, in memory of the Into 
Right Hon. W. Huskiason, designed by Mr. Digby 
Wyatt, has iTContly been put up on the north side 
of Chichester Cathedral : the subject is “ The Last 
Supper.” 

Sheffield. — T he first stone of anew School of 
Design has been laid at Sheffield by Dr. Branson, 
the president of the institution. 1 

* Just as we were on the eve of going to press wo 
received a copy of the Moniteur containing an authorised 
list of all the prizes conferred ; it confii-ms the above 
statement, but adds to the fourth list the name of 
“ J. 'Wilson, JEngravtr : this must be an error. 

1 
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ULYSSES. 

PROM THE GROUP BY L. MACDOHALD. 


Ih one of tlie papers entitled "A Walk through 
the Studios of Eome/’ published last yoar in the 
Art-Journal, the writer describes a visit paid to 
the atelier of Macdonald, who occupies the studio 
in which Thorwaldsen worked. Macdonald is 
the most fashionable sculptor of portraits in 
Rome, and our contributor seems to have felt 
but little sympathy with, or appreciation of, 
" the peerage done into marble ; row after row, 
in room after room, of noble and illustrious per- 
sonages ; ” the busts of the ladies appear to have 
found most favour with the ladies, perhaps be- 
cause the writer was herself a lady, and therefore 
felt a larger share of interest in the modelled 
heads and faces of her own sex. Moreover, we 
can readily understand how one constantly 
dwelling among the monuments of bygone ages, 
and the ideal conceptions of rnnny of the most 
famous modern sculptors, would hold in com- 
pamtive disregard the mere forms and lineaments 
of aristocratic beauty and manliness. 

Perhaps for his future fame as a great sculp- 
tor it is to be lamented that Macdonald’s ai’t is 
BO limited in its character, for there is unques- 
tionably in him sufficient of the right stuff out 
of which a right good artist might be formed, if, 
instead of being overladen with commissions for 
busts, be had been compelled, by the exigencies 
of bis profession, to do that which would force 
the world to talk of him ; portrait-sculpture, even 
less than portrait-painting, will never, by itself, 
make the name of an artist immortal ; we speak 
of busts only ; where the whole-length figure is 
the work of the sculptor, with the varieties of 
form, attitude, and drapery, the production 
assumes a complete character, bearing relation 
to a subject of history, real or conjectural. 

The sculptured works exhibited by Macdonald 
in England are, with a very few exceptions, of 
the class to which his time and talents arc chiefly 
devoted, but we are informed he has in his studio 
“some elegantly-conceived nymphs in various 
attitudes,” and his “ Ulysses ” shows what he can 
accomplish in the way of ideal Art, This statue 
was purchased of the artist at Rome by its 
present owner, the Earl of Kilmorey : it was 
exhibited some time ago at Messrs. Graves', in 
Pall Mall, and was among the English sculpture 
in the Beaux Arts, in Paris ; there is also a good 
cast of it in the Crystal Palace. The subject is 
taken from the seventeenth book of the Odyssey, 
which describes, ameng other incidents, the re- 
cognition of Ulysses, on his return from the 
Trojan war after an absence of twenty years, by 
his old dog Argus, 'Which dies with joy on once 
more seeing his master. 

“ Thus, near the gates coufenlng as they drew, 

Argiig, the dog, his ancient master knew ; 

He, not unconscious of the voice and tread, 

Lifts to the sound his ear, and roars his head ; 

Bred by Ulysses, nourished at his board, 

But, ah ! not fated long to please his lord I 
To him, hia swiftness and his strengtli were vain ■ 

The voice of glory called him o’er the main. ' 

Till then in every sylvan chace renowned, 

With Argus, Argus, rung the woods around ; 

With him the youth pursued the goat or fawn, 

Or traced the mazy leveret o’er the lawn. 

Now left to man’s ingratitude ho lay 
. Unhoused, neglected in the public way. 

He knew his lord ; he knew, and strove to meet: 

In vain he sti-ove to crawl, and kiss his feet ; 

Yet (all he could) his tail, his ears, his eyes, 

Salute his master, and confess his joys. 

Soft pity touched the mighty master’s soul ; 

Adown his ohoek a tear unbidden stole, 

^ole nnperceived ; he turn’d his head and dried 
The drop humane, then thus impassion’d cried—” 

The figure of Ulysses in some degree resembles 
in its attitude and powerful muscular develop- 
ment that of the Hercules which stands in the 
entrance hall of the Royal Academy ; in the 
engraving all these muscular forms are more 
marked than in the statue itself, owing to the 
peeffiiar light, from above, falling on the cast in 
the Crystal Palace, from which our artist made 
the drawing; the muscles are therefore brought 
into higher relief from the shadows being under 
them, and are not so delicately rounded as they 
would appear had the drawing been made under 
the effect of a side light. 


MINOR TOPICS OP THE MONTH. 


Tub Royal Academy.— On Monday, 5th 
November, the Royal Academy elected as 
Associates J. Cnllcob Horsley, Esq., and George 
Gilbert Scott, E-'q. ; and Mr. Lumb Stocks was 
elected Academician engraver. Mr. Horsley is 
eminently entitled to this distinction ; his works 
have long been prominent among the best pro- 
ductions of the IBritish school. Mr. Scott is an 
architect, and if it were desirable to elect an 
architect, (which vve take leave to question,) there 
could not have beoii a better choice ; Mr. Stocks, 
also, has unquestioned claims to hia promotion. 
There are other artists, indeed, whoso “ rights ” 
are, to say the least, equal to those of the 
geutlemeu selected, but the Academy seems 
deteioiined to ignore them. Yoar after year 
passes, and the painters to whom we refer remain 
as they have so long boon — heads of their pro- 
fession, but noitlior niombers nor associates of 
the Royal Academy. 

The Six Statues in Marble, commissioned 
by the City, in addition to the six comniisBioned 
some time ago, have been given to Mr. Baily, 
Mr. Foley, Mr. Weekes, kir. Durham, Mr. 
Thecd, and Mr. AVyon : the only name that 
will excite surprise is that of Mr. Wyon, who 
certainly, as yob, has established no claim to 
the distinction. The moans of obtaining repute 
are now however within his reach, and it will 
bo more than satisfactory to record his success : 
of the first four named there can be no question ; 
they have each and all aeliiovod fame— excepting 
perhaps, Mr. Durham : but it is more than 
probable he will ere* long take his place by the 
side of the best of his conijioers. "Wo lieartily 
congratulate the City on this liberal and creditable 
move : there can bo no doubt tliab the public 
mainly owe the ‘‘groat fact” to the unremitting 
exertions of the City arcliitect, Mr. Ruiming. We 
hope this good principle will bp continued : and 
that the best patrons of British' sculpturo will be 
the Corporation of London, There are several 
other sculptors, comparatively young and un- 
known, to whom the boon would be one of 
immense value. It may be well to add that Mr. 
John Bell would certainly have been one of the 
selected— probably both on tlio first and second 
“commissions”; but the City considers him at 
present amply occupied in its service, upon the 
memorial to “ the great duke ” in preparation 
for Guildhall : and whieli we believe will bo ore 
long in its place. 

The Nightingale Fund.— As we announced 
last mouth, this project has now assumed a 
character ; a committee has boon formed, at the 
head of which is H. R. H. the Duke of Cambridge, 
and comprising a largo number of noblemen 
and gentlenru, oven less distinguished by rank 
than by ability and pliilanthropy ; the hon. 
secretaries are the Rigid Hon. Sidney Herbert, 
M.P., and S. C. Hall, Esq., F.S.A. A public 
meeting will have been hold before tliis journal 
is issued, a series of resolutions passed, and a 
subscription list opened, wliich no doubt will 
rapidly fill. The cause is so fully understood, 
and the purpose so thoroughly appreciated, that 
few comments are necessary. Wo need do 
little more than recommend the pi’oject to the 
consideration of our readers. It is curtain to 
receive the warm and cordial support of the 
whole of the public press. 

Madam Lind Goldschmidt. — ^We were some- 
what in error last month iu stating that this 
admirable lady would visit London specially 
to give a concert in aid of the Nightingale Fund. 
She visits England under an engagement for 
several concerts. She will receive a universal 
welcome, nob the less hearty and cordial because 
one of her leading objects is to assist a cause so 
dear to the British people as that of testifying** 
admiration of the services of Miss Nightingale 
in the East. The moment Madam Goldschmidt 
heard that this project was afoot, she ex- 
pressed her desire to assist it by her talents, 
and her offer was made before she received even 
a suggestion from Mrs. S. C. Hall that such a 
proposal would be valued and appreciated. 

The Dulwich Gallery. — There is no fouud- 
anon that we can ascertain for the report that 
the Dulwich collection is to be placed in the 


National Gallery. The removal of these pictures 
for such a purpose could only be efl’ectod by an 
act of parliament, and how desirable soever 
might be such an addition to the national collec- 
tion, such a contravention of the legal net of the 
testator would at least bo a perilous precedent. 
Althougli the Dulwich collection would be a 
niosb valuable acquisition we ought not to covet 
it. Yet wo cannot help feeling that tlie growth 
of the national collection is singularly slow in 
a country abounding iu pictorial wealth. The 
history of our National Gallery will unfold a 
train of untoward circumstances — wo are nob 
even sure that the nation will over possess 
Turnoris bequest, although there can bo no 
doubt of that artist’s intention. The pictures 
are, pendente life, iu charge of the authorities of 
the National Gallery. 

Military Monument at Scutari.— Some time 
ago wo heard it was iu contemplation to erect a 
rnoimment at or near Scutari, iu memory of the 
heroes wlio have fallen in the Grimeau campaign ; 
it is understood that the cominiHsion to o.xecute 
the work has been given to Baron Marochetti, 
who, somehow or other, is fortunate enough to 

secure a vast dciil of government patronage : 

certainly not because there is no English sculptor 
worthy of doing that for which tlie British public 
has to pay. The monument will bo of colossal 
Kino, and is to be ei'ceted iu hiiriid-ground pur- 
chasetl at Scutari by the English government. 
It is said to ho an unmeaning obelisk, of 
Egyptian character, surmounhid by a cross: 
with figures at the corner.s. Under no circum- 
stance is the selection of this sculi»tor to be 
vindicated : and it is imposssiblo to take any 
other view of a selection at once insulting to 
British artists and unjust to the British people. 

The (Juave of 8111 Roiieut Strange. — Tins 
eminent engraver was buricsl in tlio chureliynrd 
of St. raul’s, Cevent Garden ; but although hbtlo 
more tliaii sixty years have elapsed since his 
death, the hoatlstono that once marked the spot 
where his remaiu.s rest, has been so utterly lost 
to sight us to leave no indication where the 
body was interred. Mr. Henry Graves, the 
omiiienb jnnnt-puhlisher, has taken somo trouble 
to explore the chureliyar<l with the view of ro- 
plaeiiig the memorial, and after much diligent 
search a fragment of the original gravestone 
was found deeply imbedded in tlie grouml, but 
with sufficient of the inscription loft iqiou it to 
identify the spot ; and he lias recently caused 
a new stone to bo erected at his own expense, 
simply insorihod with the name, profesHion, and 
ago of Strange, and the date of his death, Buch 
tributes to the memory of departed genius are, 
alas ! too rare to be allowed to puss uureeonlud : 
that which l\tr. Graves has ]>crforiued will be 
appreciated as it ought to be, by every artist and 
Art-lover who hears of it. 

The Arundel Society have opened, for a 
limited period only, in the “ Indn.'^trial C’ourt” 
of the Crystal Balaeo, an oxhihitioii of the works 
of Art they have accumulated during the last 
twenty years. These works consist of drawings, 
tracings, and wood-engravings from the frescoes 
of Giotto in the Arena Uhajjul, Padua; coloured 
specimens of the ornamental borders in the 
same edifice ; drawings ami engravings from the 
frescoes of Fra Angelico in the Vatican ; reduc- 
tions from the Elgin Marbles, in alabaster, 
brouiie, and plaster, and fac-similes of ancient 
ivory carvings. In a well-digoBted lecture de- 
livered by Mr, Digby Wyatt on the clay of 
opening, ho drew the attention of Ids hearers to 
the attractive nature of the exhibition, as well as 
to the iustriietivo lessons it was calculated to 
convey to the successive developments of Art. 

Leonardo da Vinui on Painting. — The 
Atliemuum says, without naming the authority, 
that,— “ An interesting copy of Leonardo da 
Vinci’s celebrated work on I'aiuting has recently 
been discovered at Brussels, It is the same 
copy which, two centuries ago, was iUustratocl 
by Poussin with a series of original drawings, 
and froiu which the first edition of Da Vinci’s 
work, edited by Raphael Du Fresne, and embel- 
lished with engravings after the very drawings 
now discovered, was printed, at Paris, in 1051. 
Ihe MS., — according to an autograph memo 
randum on ouo of the fly-leaves by a M. 
Chautelou, steward to the household of 
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Louis XIY., — ^was brouglit froui Rome to Paris ConK Matteesses. — do not often open our Scott suffer either in purse or in reputation 

in 1640. Not having been heard of since 1651, columns to I’emarks concerning utilities unin- when his “Heart of Mid - Lothian,’ and his 
it has now turned up in a second-hand furniture flueuced by Art: in the case under notice, “Ivanhoe,” were represented on the stage, or 
wsale, where M. Heussner, a bookseller at Brussels, however, and at this peculiar time, we only when Rossini wedded his “Lady of the Lake” 

— the px'esent happy possessor — bought it.” — We discharge our duty by bringing the subject, thus to immortal music ? or did he make a demand 
confess scepticism as to the authenticity of this headed, under the notice of our’ readers. The for copyright 1 We think the relative positions 
mamiFcript. cork mattress although intended chieffy for the of painter and engraver are much the same as 

Portrait op David Cox. — Sir John Watson army and navy is by no means so limited in its those with which we have compared them. 
Gordon, R.A., has completed the portrait of application : it is valuable especially for emi- The case of M. Muller is, we admit, a peculiar 
David Cox, which, as we stated a few months grants and in various other ways. The mattress one, and though we deny that he has received 
since, was subscribed for by the friends and ad- consists exclusively erf minute “clippings” of injury, at least such injury as to claim damages, 
mirers of the veteran water-colour painter, cork — a material utterly useless for any other had we been in the place of the French judge; 
chiefly in Birmingham. Mr. Cox went to Edin- purpose, and until so applied regarded as worse v?e should under the cbciimstonces have re- 
bui’gli early in the autumn, on purpose to sit than “ waste ; ” for when accumulated, it became strained the publication of the photographs, 
to the President of the Scottish Academy, who absolutely necessary to destroy it. The inventor M, Muller had not sold his picture, permission 
acknowledges to have made one of the most of this admirable adjunct to health and comfort to copy it had not been asked, and consequently 
successful likenesses his pencil ever produced, has therefore turned to valuable and profitable there was no opportunity afforded for assent to, 

There is some probability of the portrait being account hhat which was heretofore a nuisance in or refusal of, the request j he doubtless con- 
engraved for the subscribers, if the funds will the cork factory. These minute bits qf cork sidered it sacred in a place of public exhibition 
admit of it. are placed between two layers of oiled bnen, or — as it assuredly ought to have been — M. 

Bust op Her Majesty. — One of the latest caoutchouc cloth, and preserve the sleeper en- Disderi was therefore wrong in availing himself 
acts of Sir Francis Graham Moon, Bart., on tirely from all hazard of damp : the nature of of the opportunity be bad to make a photograph 
closing bis year of office as chief-magistrate of cork being to resist it: on sea-board, besides without asking the artist’s permission. 

London, was to present to the City a bust of excluding all the “disagreeables” that generally The Necropolis at WoiaNa — Modern legis- 
the Queen executed by the sculptor Mr. Joseph flaunt a vessel during a long voyage, it serves lation has passed no wiser nor more beneficial 
Durflam. We coiiy his lordship’s very graceful as a life-buoy in case of shipwreck — either to the act to the inhabitants of our cities and large 
speech on the occasion : — “ Gentlemen of the individual or to the boat ; its value therefore to towns, than the law which has closed the church 
Common Council, I desire, before I leave the the emigrant is incalculable : usually it has been ' and the crowded churchyard against future in- 
chair, to ask your acceptance of the bust of her the practice on the arrival in harbour of a vessel terments. It was an outrage upon the feelings 
most gracious Majesty the Queen, which you laAen with emigrants or convicts to throw all of the living to deposit their dead, as they were 
perceive is placed in this council- chamber, that the matti’esses overboard ; in this case, however, almost compelled to do before the passing of 
it may be a memorial of the honour and happi- the material is quite uninjured, and the article the act, in places, and too frequently under cir- 
ness I have enjoyed in my frequent intercourse becomes the cherished companion of the emi- eumstances, that would shock even the savage, 
with my fellow-citizens. It is the production of grant, go where he will. Morever, it is so light Now, public burial-places, more or less removed 
a sculptor of great talent and rising reputation as to weigh but a few ounces ; and a child may from the stirring scenes of life, are to bo seen in 
(Mr. J. Durham), and is unquestionably a work carry it under his arm. These advantages — added the vicinity of almost every largely populated 
of great excellence, combining as it does, with to many others we cannot give space to enu- place ; and the time is not very far distant when 
singular felicity, the graces of the woman, with merate — serve to show that an addition to our the dead will no more be found resting among 
the dignity of the Queen. It will be I’egarded necessary comforts of immense value has been the living. Tfle cemeteries that have been estab- 
as another compliment to the City of London achieved by this useful and ingenious invention ; lished for some few years past in the neighbour- 
on the part of the Queen, for, when application and we only discharge our duty in recommend- hood of London are rapidly filling with their 
was made to her Majesty to give sittings, in ing an inspection of the article at Messrs, silent tenants ; while there is little doubt that, 
order that this bust mjght be presented to you Medwins’, the Patentees, No. 86, Regent Street, from the increasing population of the country, 
by me, her Majesty at once and graciously con- French Artists and Photographers. — Tfle these cemeteries must, at no great distance of 
seated, for this purpose, to afford the sculptor Paris courts of law have recently been occupied time, be closed against new occupants ; for, 
all the facilities in her power, and the result is, with a case of some interest to artists and others stmnge as it appears, landlords find tenants for 
I do not hesitate to say, a production admirable connected xvlth them : it is thus reported in the new houses on the threshold of the burial- 
as a likeness, and of the very highest merit as a AtJienmum,. “ M. MUller, the artist, brought an ground. It was possibly in antioipatiou of this 
work of Art. There has not yet_^been time to action against M. Disderi, Director of the Photo- that a company called the “Loudon Necropolis 
execute it in marble, but in due course the graphic Society of Paris, to obtain payment of National Mausoleum Company,” purchased some- 
sculptor will replace that which you see before 500 francs for having published a photographic what recently a large tmet of laud near the 
you by a work that will, I am sure, receive full -production of his large picture in the Exhibition, Woking Station, on the South Western line of 
appreciation in the City of London, and he re- entitled ^ Vivo TEmpereur ! 30 Mars, 1814 ! Railway, and about twenty-five miles from town, 
garded as the most graceful and appropriate The claim of M. Muller was resisted by the and caused it to be laid out as a ceinotery ; and 
record I could leave of grateful homage to my photographer on the ground that he had nob we know of no spot w'itliin anything like the 
sovereign, and of affectionate attachment to my promised to pay anything to the artist, and same distance from London better adapted to 
fellow-citizens.” because other artists had permitted him to do the purpose, for the soil is dry, and the scenery 

Sir Charles L.Eastlake,P.R. A., and Director the same by their works without payment : the highly picturesque. More than 10,OOOZ, have, 
of the National Gallery, has just returned from court took this view of the case and gave we understand, been laid out in ornamenting 
the conlauent, having, it is said, purchased judgment accordingly, remarking at the same the ground, which measures ffiur hundred acres 
several works to be added to the national time that the photographic cogy of a work in extent; and already the sculptured tomb, and 
acquisitions in Trafalgar Square. benefits the artist by making -his production the plain white headstone may bo seen in con- 

The late Mr. James Carter. — We are more extensively known. Our contemporary siderable numbers amid the trees, and shrubs, 
desirous of calling tbe attention of such of our comments on tbo verdict as one most extraor- and flowers, wbicb are cultivated profusely 
readers as are benevolently disposed, to a sub- dinary, and infers that it is unjust to M. Miiller, throiigb this quiet and secluded resting-place— 
scription which has been undertaken for the as it would be also if an engraver had reproduced such an one as Allan Cunningham would have 
purpose of collecting a fund for the benefit of his picture ; and he likewise makes this a chosen for himself, when he told Cflautrey he 
the widow and family of the late Mr. James parallel case with that of a publisher who could only sleep composedly where the grass 
Carter, whose obituary we gave two or three pirates a book. We confess dissent from the and the dait^ies grew over his head, 
months since. He left a large family, chiefly of opinion of the Aihencemi, and cannot admit the The Jurors, who represented England at the 
daughters, some of whom were taught millinery, parallel drawn between the engraver and the Exhibition in Paris, received from the Board of 
and it is proposed to place them in a suitable literary pirate : the latter steals the identical Trade, each one pound a day, and the cost of 

position to carry on such a business. matter for which the original publisher has their tvavelling expenses, to meet their ex- 

Mr. George Godwin, F.S. A., recently delivered perhaps paid a large sum; the engraver only penditure in the French capital, 
a lecture in the great theatre to a largp and produces the subject in a way which cannot Faitiiorne’s View of London, executed in 
most attentive audience, on a subject of vast injure the artist or the possessor of a picture: 1650, lias hitherto been known only through 
importance to the whole community — the it is true he benefits himself by adopting the tfle miiquc copy in the national collection of 
“ Homes of the People.” ^ideas of another and applying his own art to prints in Paris. Messrs. Evans of the Strand, 

The Architectural Exhibition will open them, but he takes not a sixpence from the have however been fortunate enough to discover 
with a on the evening of the 16th : pocket of tbe painter. Is there an artist in a second, which is now in tfleir possession. Like 

drawings and specimens for exhibition must be France or in England who can affirm that his the older view of London in the time of Eliza- 
sent in on the 4th and 6th of the month. reputation has suffered by his works being beth, known as “ Aggas s plan;” it is a sort of 

Mr, Bailt, R.A., is engaged on a work of engraved that is, if they are engraved in a birds-eye view of the metropolis, and is very 

sculpture for H._R. H. Prince Albert; the sub- manner worthy of them. Without discussing valuable as showing the increase and variation 
ject is a “ Circassian Slave ” : a graceful theme the question of' copyright between the painter of the metropolis between the two periods, The jl 
which, we doubt not, will receive ample justice and the engraver, or the publisher of engravings, views of the various public buildings are more 1 1 
at the hands of the sculptor. let us take 'the case of a novelist who has distinct and fiiithful than those by'^Aggas ; and 

Russian ScuLiTU RE. — Among the spoil^taken written a tale which another writer puts into it affords abundant interest to tbe student ot 
at Sebastopol were two statues in marble, repre- the form of a drama for representation on the ancient topography. It is somewhat curious 
sen ting “ St. Peter,” and “ St. Paul ; ” we presume stage ; docs the novelist consider himself injured and characteristic of the Puritanic ora, that the 
that one will be forwarded to London, and the by the dramatic performance, and would he be names of all saints are given simplv* without 
other to Paris, — if so, each ought to be erected likely to sue the lessee of the theatre or the the usual prefix. 
in some conspicuous spot as a trophy of the wax*, play writer for damages inflicted thereby 1 Did 



BEYIEWS. 


The Town anb HARjiouit op Sebastopol 
BBPOEB THE SiEGE. Published by P. & D. 
CoLNAGHi, London. 

All our ideas of Sebastopol have hitherto been 
associated with “ grim-fisaged war,” and all the 
representations of it with which the public are 
familiar, haye only shown it as a vast beleaguered 
fortress, whose ramparts bristle with engines of 
destruction, and whose towers are filled with legions 
of warriors, that such a picture as this is an agree- 
able novelty. It is abirPs-eye view taken by Carlo 
Possoli from the watch-tower, in the centre of 
the city ; its aspect is full of tranquillity ; tho sun 
shines brightly on the red-tiled houses and clumps 
of trees, widen are interspersed through the wide 
streets and well-built houses ; and tho ships of war 
lie as quietly “ in ordinary,” as we have been ac- 
customed to see them in Portsmouth Harbour or the 
Medway. Independent of the undying interest 
which every Englisiiman and Pronchman must feel 
towards a place which ^vill for over occupy a large 
page in our national histories, this view of Sebas- 
topol presents a most piftturesque picture ; so much 
so as to cause sincere regret that “ the fenced city 
should now have become a heap of ruins.” The 
original drawing is in tho colieotion of the Duke of 
■Wellington. 

Betnahd the Eox. After the German Yersion 
of Goethe. By T. J. Ahnold. With Hlua- 
trations hy Josbeh Wole. Published by 
HA’mLi & Bond, London, 

The publication of this book was commenced two 
or three years back hy Mr. Pickering : it was pub- 
lished in parts, of widch Ave noticed some of the 
earliest. On the disposal of the stock of Mr. 
Pickering, “Eeynard” passed into the hands of 
Me-ssrs. Nattali & Bond, who have brought the 
work to a most successful issue ; and this remark- 
able story, whose history is lost in the twilight of 
the middle ages, has never appeared in a more in- 
viting dress. The translation of tliis satire^ upon 
men and things in general, for such is considered 
to be the intention of the fable by most commen- 
tators, reads very flowingly and pleasantly; and 
the illustrations are amusing, and drawn with 
much spii'it. Though tho tale of ^‘Eeynard the 
Pox ” has among us degenerated into a more child’s 
story, it had originally a very dificrent character ; 
and such is Goethe’s version, 

EXiLMPLES OE ObNAJIENT IN' EvERY STYLB. 

Edited by Joseph Cundall. Published by 

Bell & BvVldy, Loudon. 

The examples of architectural decoration Avhich l\Ir. 
Cnndoll has here brought forward are, we arc told, 
selected chiefly from works of Art in tho British 
Museum, the Museum of Economic Geology, the 
Museum of Ornamental Art in Marlborough House, 
and the new Crystal Palace. The work is elegantly 
got up, as regards paper and printing, especially 
the ooloui’ed plates ; there arc twenty-iour in all ; 
but to make the publication really useful to tho 
student of ornament, it ia a pity tho editor has not 
introduced a page of matter descriptive of each 
style ; his observations in the preface on this point 
are too brief to be of much service. 


Scknohr’s Bible Pictures. English Edition. 

Published by Williams & Korgate, London. 

The series of designs illnsfrative of the events 
described in the Old and Hew Testaments, by the 
distinguished German artist, Julius Schnon*, has 
engaged wide and deserved popularity in his own 
country tho English public will now have the 
opportunity of appreciating their merits, Messi-s. 
Williams & Horgate having arranged with tho 
continental publishera for an edition to be printed 
frum the original wood-blocks, ivith an English 
ti’aualation of the text. These designs are thoroughly 
German in their style, but are conceived in a true 
devotional spirit, and they are boldly Emd cleverly 
engraved on the wood on blocks about ten inches 
by nine in size, consequently the figures come large, 
and make excellent subjects for cMldreu ; yet their 
interest cannot be limited to the young, Six of 
these prints are given for one shilling. 


A Museum of the Catalogue op Ornamental 

Art, at Marlborough House, Pall Mall. 

Parti ByJ. C. Robinson, E.S.A., Curator. 

Published by Chapman & Hall, Loudon. 

Mr. Woraum’s catalogue of the Library at Marl- 
borough House is now vexj properly follmved hy 
one of the contents of the Museum, the first part of 
wliieh only is yet published.; referring to tho 
sculpture, painting glyptic and numismatic art, 
mosaics, furnituro, basket-work, leather-work, 
japanned or lacquered work, glass-painting, glass 
manufactures : the remaining sections of tho 
catalogue arc, we believe, in progress. Upwards of 
eight hundred objects are specified and described 
in tills first part, ancl wliero it has been considered 
necessary, Mr. Robinson has made some judicious 
comments on particular works, pointing out their 
peeuliai’itiGs of style tod workmanship; a num- 
ber of wood-cuts, nicely executed by the female 
students of the School of Bcsigii, are introduced, 
illustrative of Bomo of the best examples which the 
Museum contains. This catalogue is indispciisablo 
to tho visitor who AvijihcB to understand as well as 
see what is before liinl. 


Art-Treasures in Heeple-Woiuc. By Mrs. 

Warren and Mrs. I^ullen. Published hy 
Ward & Lock. 

We confess ourselves quite incompetent to penetrate 
tho mystorioa of this pretty little volume ; crochet, 
blitting, point-lace, tatting, &c., are subjects far 
too deep for our comprehension ; sonio years ago 
when Bonnycastle, Hutton, and Gregory Avere fresh 
in our memories, avo could have worked out a 
mathematic problem much more readily than avc 
can now demonstrate AVliat is meant by such a pro- 
position as the following, Avhick appears timoug 
some hundreds simUaiun (Uiaracter : — ‘‘ IC 3, Tf and 
K 2 -f- twice, K 1, P, 2, IC 2, Tf, K 3, Tf, IC 2, 
IC 2 4-, K 3.” Hospaiiing of mastering a sciunce so 
abstruse, avo gathered the opinions of some learned in 
such matters, and theif unitod tc.stiiiiony is that tlie 
book which Mrs. Wairren and Mrs. Pullen Iuiat 
produced for tho • edification of the female part fd 
the community de.scrVas its especial apprril)atioii, 
that it is perfectly ihtolUgiblc, and contains an 
abundance of most valuable information on fancy 
needle- work of every ikind, and suited for fingers 
that ply either for loye, pleasure, or daily bread. 
There la, lioweAmr, one xmrtion of tho Aailumo of 
Avhieh we presume to simak authoritatively, that is, 
the illustrated part, Avhich embraces a multitude of 
designs, many of them oxcelleat, forsucli “ treasures 
as tho needle can creatb.” 


Memoir of W. H. Bartleit. By Du, Bea'itie. 

Published by Subscription. Printed by M. S. 

Rigkerby, London. 

A pleasing tribute is, this volume to tlio memory 
of a chai-mlng artist and most agretaible Avritin*, in 
botli of Avliieli oharactoristics tho published Avoika 
of Mr. Bartlett posseRs a reputation co-oxtonsive 
with the language in Avhich his ])ooks arc Avritten. 
Wo had our oavu “memoir” of him soon after his 
death, frnui tlio pen of tho venerable John Britton. 
Dr. Beattie’s lij^tory is rather mure compruhensivtq 
and gives us much of the domestic life of the 
artist, Avith extracts from liis private diary and 
journals of his travels. Prom a perusal of tlu'se 
wo are quite ready to endorse Dr. Beattie’s opinion 
that, “To tho talents of a most accompUshod artist, 
an able, xfieasing, and imlustrlou-s writer, and of a 
traveller Avhoso pen and ])cncil sketfdies are uni- 
versally admired, blr. Bartlett unitod those higher 
qualities of mind and heart Avln(di singuhirly 
endeared him to his friends. . . . H&has loft it in 
Avriting that during a period of twenty years— down 
to tho hour of his death— the fruit of his incessant 
labour Avas barely .sufficient to nifiintain his Avife 
and children in credit and respectability ; {ind tliat, 
with all Ills earnest endeavours to accompUsli so 
desirable an end, he could never secure any per- 
manent share or copjTight in the numerous Avorks 
by Avhich his name has been rendered so popular at 
homo and abroad. Tn the eminent position to 
which ho raised himself, as an artist and author, 
he Avas never cheered Avith anything beyond tho 
vague hope of independence.” TJiihappily, Mr. 
Bartlett’s ease is not singular; tho race is not 
always to the SAVxft, nor tho battle to the strong ; 


yiNis. 


there are many among artists and literary men who 
cannot reasonably entertain even the “vague hope” 
in which ho somotimea indulged, and which he 
Ittboiu’ed so unceasingly to realise. 


Bigg on Artificial Limbs. Published hy 
Churchill, London. 

It is among tho peculiarities of tlio times— and, 
perhaps, one of the most promising “ signs ” — that 
tho more intelligent members of several trades, 
occupations, and professions are publishing the 
result of thoir^ experience. Ho doubt their prin- 
cipal puiposo is to advance their oavu interests; 
but, in BO doing, they contribute largely to iiublie 
information : it is an obvious truism that those Avho 
knoAV most can tonoh most; altlioiigli it is not 
often that avo find such teachens : men are far too 
apt to keep their Icnowlodgo to thomsolvos. Mr. 
Biggia an eminent “surgical mechanician,” avIio 
has been long employed by the several government 
institutions — sueli as Chelsea and Greenwich — and 
by all tile gretit hospitals of Loudon. His repute 
is, therefore, a^x‘ 11 e.stablished. His book is pro- 
fusely illustrated by explanatory woodcuts ; and it 
treats upon CAR-ry branch of tho art which he pro- 
fesses, — one that, now-a-diys, more especially 
demands attention from all classes ; for, untiappily, 
this art is likely to bo the minister of comfort to 
many thousands. The subject is tr<‘ated with great 
clearness and Bimxilicity : it does not, indeed, 
enable a patient to be his own “mechanician,” 
but it instructs him liow to lUJike tho ])est of a had 
case ; and to Ics-cn, us far as j)u.s.silile, the gidovance 
hy Avhich ho has been (ilUicted. A Ixsik of this 
kind, therefore, at sueli a nioment, r'aiuiot fail to 
be consitlored a iinblio bomdaction ; jiiid to lAjfer to 
it such persons as need its aid is u public duty. 


A SyMBOTJO EreNOII and ENGLiqU VofAiniLARY. 
By Ji, C. Raoongt, Professor of tlie hremdi 
Language. Published by Ackmumann dc 
Go., London: Manbra'ILLE, Paris; BanijS, 
Brotukus, & Co., Kow York. 

How strange it is that among all the numerous 
plans in use for tcaehing a foreign language, — and 
especially that of Prance — to children, this of Al, 
Ragonot should iiotlnm* been adopted lj<‘fore now: 
it is so practical, .so simple, yet so comprehensive, 
that it must tuki' precedence of all otlier.s, This 
Amcalnilury is a thin hook, of quarto hhv; on each 
page is engraved a multitude of olijisfis of every 
kind ranged under a t>articular class ; for instain'e, 
u house, with all its component jciits, rooms, Avitli 
their respiadivo furniture, nu'n’vM, Avoineii’s and 
children’s (liA'SseM, a ship, a farm, a garden, artieb's 
of domestic use, a foriifii’ation, games, physi(‘al 
geograjdiy, In short everything familiar or rave 
which the eye can take in. Under (‘aeh detailed 
object is its name in Erench and English, so that 
the book becomes a eoinjdele iUustrati'd (Hlueational 
work. If the .system of M. Ragonot Avill not enable 
a child to converse in the language his vocabulary 
is inteiuhal to teach, it lays tlie very best foundation 
for it by making the pupil acipiuinted with an 
infinite number of Avm-ds, simple and eompound, 
Avhich must come into his daily coiuo'rsation, and 
of wlpch a knowledge so A'ariod and full could not 
bo gained, avo believe, half so readily by any oLlu'r 
method. The book has also the merit of being 
(dioap, and as it is no less amusing than instructive 
it cannot fail to meet Avilh a most (‘Xteiisive cir- 
culation. 'i'liore are children too of larger growth 
Avlio may consult it advantageously, fru* it contaiiis 
many AVords scareelv to he found even in a good 
dictionary, though they are in ordinary use. 


The Isles of Lorn Aave, ane other Poems of 
UY Youth. With Sixteen llluslrations, By 
PniLiF Gilbert IIamerton. Published by 
W. E. Painter, London. 

It has rarely been our task to con oA’er a A'olume of 
nearly four hundred pages of blank verso and 
rhyme, and to find in them so little that extends 
beyond mediocrity ; Avliile some of tho poems uro so 
puerile they must have been Avritteu in tho school 
play- ground. Wo have spoken of tho coUectimi 
geiiorully; throe or four of the contributions are 
Avorthy of luitter compunionsliij), but among these 
three or four arc certainly not the aviu* poems. 


Bradbury & Evans, Printed Extraordinary to the Queen, TOtefriars. 








Mr. A. Claudet’s far-famed stereoscopes. When and evince as much fertility of fancy in design carver, which is neither new to our readers, nor to 
we state that in every part it is I'ichly embellished as delicacy of handling in execution. This work such, throughout Europe as value and appreciate 
in the purest Italian style, the importance of amply supports the reputation of her Majesty’s decorative Art in one of its highest bmnehes. 








foul examDlflB • tlio 5« « p i a of miniatura size, and of the sculptor for their tmth and character, 

mpies . the first is a graceful SoEira- comparatively smail cost, will hear the scrutiny From M. Rudolphi English Art may loam much. 





sinplarly well modelled, altliougli of small size, indicated by tbe title given to tbe series, Alto- 1 on the state of Ceramic Art in England, and to 
and each group contains an allegory illustrative gether, this portion of the exhibition of British | show the great progress wo have made of late 
of the mam subject the artist had in view — Art-mauufacture cannot fail to reflect credit years in a most important branch of commerce. 


THE PARIS EXHIBITION 

■ • One of the Dealing EooJI Stoves, contributed Clifford Street, cannot fail to attract especial beauty and delicacy of tbe execution. It is com- 
by the eminent firm of Messrs. Feetham, of notice, for its grace of arrangement, and -the posed of painted cMna slabs, set in or-molu. 




OF INDUSTEIAL lET. 


•We place on tHs page’ four excellent examples The Cabinet, in carved oak, is produced at halls and libraries of ancient houses in old ” 

the establishment of Messrs. Gbace & Co., of England. It would seem to have been copied 
lillH — London; it is of Elizabethan character, modelled from one of them, with little or no alteration, 

li works that we still continually find in the Original, therefore) in- design it is not, hut it is' 
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of the Brass Door-Handles of Messrs. Hart, of 
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London, selected from a very large collection of 









of a right good order, and the workmen em- understanding what he is about and has to do. 
ployed in carving it have done well. Euglish Our Beport of the Paris Exhibition will contain 
exhibitors of this class of articles, however, will many unequivocal proofs of the superiority of 
find themselves outdone in France, where the the French fabricant over the English manufac- 
artisan is frequently the artist also, thoroughly turer in this department of Art-Industry. 


this class of objects, chiefly for ecclesiastical 
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. . . One of the Looks of Messrs. Chubb, of London, the French ,w:ill not attempt competition. It is 

graces this page. It is of pure polished steel, needless to say that the interior is construct^jd 
^ very beautiful in design, and of unsurpassed on a principle which warrants the eminent 

stmetures, ihey are unrivalled for brilliahoy. excellence in 'executidur a' work' with which manufacturer in his challenge to the 'world 








tlif cha^ Seled ^ ^ar-famed estaWisTiment does They give employment to excellent artists— the 

the Tine stmplv the decomHonslf +V not consist alone in the care and skill manifested only sure way to produce objects of excellence. 

, uppiy the decorations of the table-top. in the production of the works executed here. In particular, they are indebted to Mr. John Bell. 
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OP INDFSTEIIL ART. 




THe engraving immediately underneatti represents a Scroll Panel, 
executed by MM. Huber, of Paris, in gold on a white ground : it 


is in the Renaissance style of ornament, in its purest character; the forms 
are bold yet graceful, and highly, though not" too profusely, enriched. 



A young artist in metal, Mr. Joseph Brown, of London, contributes a 
work for which we must award him high praise i it is a Yase, executed 
in Repoms^ ; that is, the ornamentation is produced by striking up the 
metal at the back till the requisite forms are produced, which are then 
finished by the process of chasing. On the summit of the vase, which is 



of silver oxidised, are the figures ot Comedy and Tragedy, and round the 
body illustrations of Shakspeare’s Seven Ages ; ” round the foot is a 
design from the story of Yenus and Adonis. The whole is in the Italian 
style, and both in design and execution is the 'work of Mr. Joseph Brown. 


The Cabinet is among several contributions, all of great excellence, 
which Messrs. Holland & Son, of London, have sent to Paris. It is of 
polished ebony. The mouldings and ornaments are brass ; the panels are 
china. The subject painted on the centre panel is “The Ford,” (from the 
picture by Mulready, inthe Yernon Gallery), round which are china panels 



with paintings of fruits, fiowers, musical instruments, tScc. A landscape occu- 
pies the oval panel. The feet of the cabinet are brass tortoises ; six small 
cameos relieve the top of the cabinet. The whole is beautifully modelled. 
The design is by Herr Semper, the very famous architect of Dresden. 


D 




tensions io originality — and, in fact originality in the emblematical ornaments have an agreeable ^ 

objects of this kind is scarcely to be expected pioturesqneness in tbem, and are suitable to the national commerce.” The porcelain— exam- 
iha taste in conception of subject ; the^ -work well sustains the reputation pies of which we have engraved — exhibits 

the best kind . its proportions are good, and of this extensive and far-famed foundry. white ornament on a rich deep blue ground : 


OF INDFSTEIAL AET. 


many of 
floriated 


tliese ornaments, especially tliose of a selected some of the more simple, hut not the 

T I I 1 1 i ^ j. 


character are most elaborate, in design, 


less elegant. In all of the objects which appear 
on the ^‘Wedgwood stall” in the Exhibition, 
we observed the most successfnl adaptation of 
antique models, both in form and decoration, 
to modern productions. This stall, we heard, 
particularly attracted the notice of the Empress 


most elegant of the vases. Messrs. Wedgwood 
& Brown exhibit also a large collection of '^com- 
mon ” articles for every-day use : some of these 



This exceedingly elegant BARONiAni Eliza- well supported by covings and back to grate of | 
BETHAN Grate ” is contributed by the eminent similar style. The whole is encircled in Derby- 
firm of Pearce, of London. Its highly orna- shire alabaster, with inlayings of Cornish serpen- I 
mental dogs stand out with effect, and are good tinej in front is a curtain of polished steel, 
specimens of polished iron and brass. They are having apparent openings, which are really filled 


with oxidised iron ; this curtain forms a barrier 
against smoke, and a complete optical illusion 
of light and graceful character. The work will 
uphold the high and long established repute o£ 
Mr. Pearce, and be much admired in Paris. 
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THE PAEIS EXHIBITION 

r 

Tiie verv beautiful Cabinet of inlaid woods contribution of Messrs. Trollope & Sons, of of tbo students in tlio “ Scbool of Art, ^ and is 
which graces this page is engraved from the London. It is designed by Mr. R. Beavis, one highly creditable to his taste and skill. The 
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workmanship is admirable as entirely the pro- Paris, where articles of furniture are carried to the tributions of Messrs. Trollope ; but they are such 
duoe of British artisans, it is a production to be highest point of perfection. This and a bedstead as amply sustain their high repute, and evidence 
proud of; for assuredly it will take rank even in of somewhat similar character are the only con- the satisfactory progress of Art-manufacture. 



ce£if excellent worknpanship. The whole of the | will not suffer by comparison with those of 

at CoALMooKrtJv estahhshment productions of this famous manufactory are. France, although they will be placed in oompoti- 

IS good m design, and indeed, in the highest degree, creditable, and tion with many eminent fabricants of iron-work. 
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OF INDUSTRIAL ART. 


Alfchougli the contributions of the Koyal high reputation of this establishment in the Paris the objects present, the variety, brilliancy of the 
Porcelain Manufactory, at Sevres, are not Exhibition ; the grace and purity of form -which colours, and the delicate pencilling of the artists 
numerically great, they are all of so high an 
order of merit, so exquisitely beautiful in design 
and Art-workmanship, that we found ourselves, 
when making a selection to engrave from, em- 



theso productions. But, unfortunately, we can- 
not give colour to our prints, and henc»half the 
beauty of the porcelain is lost in the transfer- 
ence. M. Dietele, the chief artist engaged at 
Sevres, and M. Clagmann, the principal modeller, 
appear to have done their utmost to sustain the 


exceedingly elegant and graceful : in some in- the group at tlio bottom is an elegant little 
stances they form, very charming pictures. In statuette of ''Psyche,” by M. Clagmann. 
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THE PARIS EXHIBITION 


The Daggeb and Bell are manufactured 


The engraving undei’neath is or a mosaic the same woods, is also very beautiful, in a dif- 
Table-top, manufactured by Mr. Levien, of ferent pattern. The stand, for which we could 
London. It consists of nine kinds of the finest not find room, is formed of pillars of scroll- 
woods, in their natural colours ; the border, of work of another pattern in mosaic work. 












and tile competition is bv im meau^i i^ost graceful of tbeu'YASES, &c. Of fcheMajolica affcer.^ A jAiiDijiiiiRE wbidi occupies tlio centres 

against them. We have Llectecl nf ti^A ^ (whmh forms so prominent a feature in the of this group is of especial beauty, the figures 

of the collection) we shall, give some engravings here- being admirably designed and wrought. 



or INDUSTEIAL ART. 


The Shield oe Natuee, by John Leighton, 
F.S.A., is an elaborately illummated work — 
valuable as a highly fmished 
drawing — but at the same time 
capable of being translated into 
predous metals : it is divided 


into twenty-four compartments — the circle of 
the “ Seasons ” and “ Human-life : ” — in the 


centre is Apollo, in the blazing Chariot of tho 
Sun, drawn by the four horses — Morning, Hoon, 
Evening, and Night; attended 
by the Seasons — from genial 
Spring, leading grey Morn; to 
Winter, who glides beside the 



sable steed of Night. The 
centre is divided — by the em- 
blem of Eternity-^ from the 
twelve months, in graduated 
colours, from hot July to dull add dark Decem- 
ber ; with the Descriptions of our pageant poet, 
Spenser : these being again divided by the Fruits 


and Flowers of the Year and Zodiacal signs. 


The larger compartments pour- 
tray tho progress of vegetation 
and the life and passions of Man 
— the gleam of light between 
two Eternities. Tho original is of consider- 
able size, nearly four feet in diameter, and 
mounted upon a stand enabling it to revolve." 



The fire-arms of M. Gauvain, of Paris, are 
among some of the best produced by the French 


gunsmiths, and are in much request, especially 
by sportsmen. We engrave here one of his 


double-barrelled Fowling-pieces, the stock ot 
which is ingeniously and most elaborately carved. 
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THE PIETS EXHIBITION 


Across the top of this page and on tlie third from the design of Mr. J. K. Colling, architect, a pedestal table and chairs, all executed in 
column are portions of a Book-oasb, inanufac- This book-case forms part of a complete set wainscoat oak, portions being inlaid with polished 
tured by Messrs. Holland & Sons, of London, of library furniture, the remainder consisting of English oak, malachite, and Irish naarble. The 
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The Candelabrum: is the production of M. are engraved on a preceding page, and we have style of ornament adopted is the Mmaissance 
Maurice Meyeb, one of the most eminent gold others in preparation. On a recent visit to with certain omissions; the object of the 
and silver-smiths of Paris, who is an extensive Paris we inspected the show-rooms of M. Meyer, 
contributor to the Exhibition ; some of his works and saw there a large number of most beautiful 
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THE PAEIS EXHIBITION 


The Candelabrum is exhibited by Messrs. 
SussB, Frhres, of Paris ; it is manufactured of 



bronze, from a model by Pradier, the eminent 
Prench sculptor, "who died about a year back. 


The mosaic glass-work exhibited ^ by Mr. 
Stevens, of Pimlico, makes an attractive show- 
in the Palais de I’ludustrie ; ho contributes 
several objects similar in character to those 
seen in the Crystal Palace of 1851, but showing 
marked improvement in design and arrangement 


of colour, an improvement resulting from in- 
creased experience in tho application of his 
materials. We engrave, as an example, a Table- 
top of this mosaic glass-work, elaborately inlaid. 
The colours are very brilliant, but they are har- 
moniously arranged, so as not to offend the eye. 



Among several very elegant stoves exhibited 
by Messrs. Henry Hoole & Co., of Sheffield, is 
the Stove engraved, accompanied by a Penbeu 
designed to harmonise with it ; tho materials of 
the two objects are steel, or-niolii, and bronze ; 
the figures are modelled by Mr. vStevcua, au 


artist of great talent, formerly one of the junior 
masters of the School of 31e.sjgn ; they have a 
bold and effectivo character. The entu’o work 
is in the best stylo of fabrication. This 
GstahliBlnnent lias been long famous, and its 
high repute is hero amply upheld* .It is to bo 



I 


regretted that. Sheffield contributes but sparely 
to the Exhibition : of mere utilities, indeed, it 
sends a large supply, bub of objects which derive 


I value from Art-ornamentation, the great city of 
I iroi^ and steel has been singularly grudging. 
The works of Hoole & Go., indeed, are almost 


I the only productions of the higher order which 
I sustain the fame of Sheffield ; hut these of them- 
selves are sufficient for such a purpose. 
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OF INDTJSTEIAL AET. 


Excellent as were, in all respects, the works 
exhibited in 1851 by the cabinet-makers, or 
^MnuteSj of Paris, their works now seen in the 
principal building in the Cliamj^s Elysees, and in 
the Rotondej where most of the finest specimens 
are exhibited, show a manifest superiority over 
their former productions. This superiority has 


been attained by the application of a purer and 
more correct taste in design, and by a more deli- 
cate execution in the details of the ornamental 
decorations. As an example of good taste in 


design, the Cabinet, manufactured by M. Dxr- 
EAND may be adduced as one of the best which 
the Exhibition furnishes ; its general character 
is simplicity without any attempt to reach the 
“beautiful” by means of elaborate carvings ; 
but, like an edifice of pure Doric or Ionic archi- 
tecture, it pleases by the truth and harmony of 



its proportions rather than by its ornamentation. 
This cabinet is of ebony, the figures are of 
bronze, the comparative heaviness of these 
materials being relieved by the centre panel, 


exquisitely painted on Sevres porcelain, and by 
the long narrow panels on each side of the same 
material ; in the upper and lower panels are 
inserted small slabs of lapis lazuli, and other 


stones. The cabinet stands about five feet high, 
so as to make the glass that surmounts it useful 
as well as ornamental : the semi-detached “ late- 
rals” give lightness and elegance to the design. 
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^ ^itli great spirit. Messre. 

The ornaments, from natural history, on the Gu&etave extensive contributors of such works; 


LichtMml Etaiid a pair of colossal Candelabra of 
cast-ii’Qu, of which the engraving on this column 
is an illustration ; at the base are four figures of 
boys, representing respectively the four quarters 
of the world ,* the shaft is square, and is sur- 
mounted by grotesque masks of bold dosign. 
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OF INDUSTRIAL ART. 


One of the most beautiful Fxeeplacbs in the 
Exhibition is that engraved on this page ; it is 
manufactured and contributed by Messrs. Le- 
iiOLLEj Fvh'es, of Paris; the general design is 
very ^ rich, and would, perhaps, have appeared 


overladen with ornament, if the variety of the 
material of which it is composed did not act as 
a suitable relief. The groundwork of the whole 
is white marble, some of the mouldings and 
ornaments are of or-molu, while the cupidons 


and caryatides are of bronze ; between the latter 
and the grate is a slab of red marble- The vases 
on each side, which are surmounted by candelabra 
not shown in our engravings, are also of white 
marble, the handles and ornaments of or-molu. 



From the exeedingly beautiful and very valu- 
able collection of M. Jules “Wiesb, we select a 
Bracelet to occupy this page. We, however, 
propose to introduce elsewhere several engravings 
of other objects exhibited by him. His series 


of works consists of productions of the jeweller, 
from the richly elaborated vase of silver, to the 
ring and pencil-case of gold. All are distinguished 
by the best qualities of Art, ai,d for the nicest 
perfection in execution of details. In many 


instances we find a miniature gem as admirably 
designed and carefully wrought as if the object 
were the model of a life-size statue. The results 
of his efforts have been to give to M. Weise rank 
among the most prominent and meritorious 



fabricants of France. The bracelet is of oxidised I 
silver, with ornamentations of enamel, into which ! 
jewels are introduced. It is more especially in 
this order of Art-produce that the French 
mauufiicturerB so greatly excel those of England. 
The fact is that, very frequently, the artisan is 


also the artist; he not only executes but de- 
signs ; or in working out the creations of others, 
he thoroughly comprehends the intention, and 
is always able to co-operate in arriving at the 
end in view. Such is the case with M. Weise, 
who, as one of the foremost assistants of the late 


eminent goldsmith and jeweller, M. Fromout 
Meurice, was educated in the best school of Paris; 
under the eye of this great artist his natural genius 
was improved and rightly directed, and the result 
is that in many respects he may ho regarded as 
the successor of his accomplished ma.stcr. 
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THE PIEIS EXHIBITION 


Of the many objects -whicli grace the | 
stall of Maxtrice Mayer, of Paris, situated 
in the centre alUe, we select a very | 
beautiful one, a Seal-handle, of silver. 


M. Baebazet, the successor of M, Audr^ exhibits 
a large variety of examples of cast-iron Panels for 
Balconies, all of which are good, and many of which 


are valuable as suggestions to artists and manufac- 
turers in this important department of Art-industry : 
we engrave one of them as a specimen of the whole. 


tifully designed and executed. Living flowers flourish 
at its base, surrounding a globe of gold-fisb, while in 
the cage which surmounts thojcomposition, birds of 



M. Le Page Mohohee, one of the best 
of the manufacturers of arms in Paris. 


various plumage are continually singing; the whole ! 
I rises about ten feet, and placed as it is, dispersing 
refreshing odours, is an object of universal attraction. 


Pew things in the Exhibition have greater interest 
for visitors ; its many and varied excellent qualities 
as a work of Art will be recognised at once by all. 
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OF INDUSTRIAL ART. 


The reputation of the electro-plated works of Birmingham 
is very amply upheld by Messrs. Cartwright, Hieons, & 
Woodward, of the “ Atlas Works.” Their productions are. 



for the most part, intended for general use ; they are 
chiefly the utilities of ordinary home-life in England ; of 
exceedingly good forms, with evidence of careful work- 



liqueur-stand, the butter-cooler, and various other objects, to be met upon every table, 
have been made suggestive of beauty : this end has been arrived at, we cannot doubt, 
without much, if at all, increasing the actual cost of the production. Men are benefac- 


tors who thus in- 
harmony by fami- ( 
aud mind with 
and graceful. We 
of Messrs. Cart- 
great pleasure, for 
tain a single arfci- 
verest cyitic may 
four objects we 
graving are, first, 
copied from an 
cond, a copy from 
ed to a Sugar-Ba- 
honey- suckle co- 
antique G-reeian 
fourth is a Cake- 
sixth an Epergne, or CbntSe-piece, capable of being used 



culcate a love of 
liarising the eye 
what is natural 
examined the case 
wright & Co. with 
it does not con- 
cle which the se- 
condemn. The 
selected for en- 
a Butter - Dish, 
antique bowl ; se- 
the antique adapt- 
siN, with chased 
ver,* third, is an 
Wine-cooler; tho 
Basket; and the 
candelabrum, or for 


fruit or flowers. The figures at the base relate the story of the finding of Moses, and 


manship ; combining in the happiest manner elegance with 
convenience, the one having been in no instance sacrificed 
to the other. These manufacturers have taken for their 



basis the purest Etruscan forms, but in adapting them 
to every-day purposes they have completely succeeded. 
Thus the sugar-basin, the cream-vase, the wine-cooler, the 



that story is further sustained by a border composed of the lotus-plant, urns to indicate 
the outpouring of the Nile, &c. The design of this work is excellent ; the modelling 
is highly creditable to the artist ; aud altogether the production is one of great merit. 
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THE PARIS EXHIBITION 


This column contains two of the productions 
of Jules Wiese, of Paris, to whose many ad- 
mirable productions we have made reference 
elsewhere. The first is a Hanu-Mirhor, designed 
by the justly famous artist Lienard ; it is of or- 



molu. The second is a Book-Cover, with the 
crown and initial of the Emperor; the orna- 
mentation is composed of oxidised silver. In 
works of this class the French ve^y far surpass 
us — 30 far, indeed, as to discourage any attempt 



at competition. M. W else, however, is a German, 
and was for a long period one of the favoured 
of M, Froment Meurice ; ho is himself 
the desi^er and the workman — a valuable 
combmation, of frequent occurrence in Paris. 


On this column are introduced two other en- 
gravings from the contributions of the Eoyal 
P oRCELAi]<r Manupagtout, at Sevres. The talents 
of the artists employed in the national establish- 
ment, and its vast resources, are developed in 


In the lower object here engraved : the Bowl is 
exquisitely beautiful, the groups of flowers are 
most delicately painted, but it seems a mistake 
to have mounted it on the bronze tripod — which 
is manufactured by Pailliard, and excellent of 


wrote many years ago, in an article on tho 
manufactures of Sevres, “ in the reproduction of 
classic and antique forms, the artists of Franco 
are always tempted to run into the style of the 
fourteenth and fifteenth Louis’. In their original 


the vai’iety as well as tho excellence of its pro- 
ductions : perhaps, however, these very advan- 
tages operate in a manner it is not intended they 
should do, by encouraging a redundancy of orna- 
ment, which is not always the most agreeable. 


its kind — yet it does nob harmonise well with 
tho object that surmounts it ; tlio boldness of 
the design, and tho hoavinoss of the material, 
form too “ strong ” a contrast with fragile porce- 
lain to be altogether pleasant to the eye. As wo 


designs^ve find a strong tendency to multiply 
very needlessly variations of form.” This, it 
must be admitted, is less tlio case now than it 
was ten years back, but they have nob entirely 
got rid of the defect in their designs aud models. 
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OF INDFSTEIAL ART. 


The stall furnislied by Mr. Aldbiimam' Cope- 
land, whose works are at Stoke-upon-Trent, 
occupies a central position in the main allee of 
the Exhibition, and is an object of universal 
attention. The productions consist of all varie- 



ties of porcelain and earthenware : of the latter 
thesre are many that astonish by their “ cheap- 
ness 5” of the former, the leading objects are 
those figures, groups, vases, &o., of statuary 


porcelain, which have so greatly raised the re- 
pute of this establishment, giving it, indeed, 
renown throughout Europe. But the admiration 
excited is by no means confined to these pro- 
ductions : the painted Yases — more especially 
those which imitate gems, or are in low relief — 
are, in all respects, of the very highest excel- 
lence. This page contains several examples of 



the varieties exposed, and it is not too much to 
say they have astonished the French fabricants, 
as excellencies for which they were entirely un- 
prepared. We believe it is admitted on all sides 
that, although our English manufacturers of 
porcelain have not been able to compete with 
the government manufacture at Sevres (and this 
only as applies to the efforts of matured artists), 


they have successfully competed with the ■ best 
private manufacturers of France, whose shows 
they ■ considerably surpass. In this branch of 
Art-manufacture we. have indeed of late years 
made large advances. Compared with the pro- 



ductions of some ten years ago, perhaps there is 
no class of production that presents such un- 
questionable proofs of progress. All who ex- 
amine these works may form opinions as to the 



forms : but their greater value in many instances 
lies beneath the surface. Several of them are 
examples of “ new bodies,” or are specimens of 
large improvements in ‘‘glazings.” It is, we know. 


more to these points than to the grace or beauty 
of the objects that the attention of “the learned” 
in Paris has been directed, and it chiefly is 
to advances in this direction that Mr. Copeland 


is indebted^ for the high position he occupies in 
the exhibition of tho w’-orkPs industry in Paris, 
The potteries of Staffordshire, generally, are 
represented in a maimer exceedingly satisfactory. 
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and of tlie best order of 'workmansliip. 


Britisb artists, manufacturers, and artisans, will 
do well to study tbe collection of this excellent 
manufacturer. The works he exhibits are very 
varied, and from each a lesson may be learned. 
In accuracy of design, careful modelling, and 
nice manipulation, they are unsurpassed ; and 
in many cases objects no larger than an inch 


miniature gems are, all of them, teachers of Art. 
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The engraving immediately above is from a Papeu-hanging, manufac- speak, of a panel. The principal design is composed of a running pattern 
tured by Messrs. Delicourt & Co., of Paris ; it forms the cornice, so to of vine leaves and grapes, among which a variety of birds are disposed. 
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THE PAEIS EXHIBITION 


The 0 
ueatb, is 


CoFPEE, or Jewel-box, engraved under- is of ebony, wibli steel panels, the larger ones The Vase is engraved from one of the many 
is exhibited by M. Hiester, of Paris; it | engraved and inlaid with gold, the borders of contributions of the famed Sevres manufactory; 

though its general form presents nothing that 
appears to be novel, there are peculiarities in 
•'St- parts. The body, shaped like a reversed 


! 1 1 [1 1 1 1 i',Tl 
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pmo, is partially fluted, liko the melon ; the 
neck is a scxagon rourulod at tho sides ; the 
the small panels being of chased silver; these chased silver. Tho group surmoimting tho box mouth octangular witli scpiaro sides, and tho lid 
contrasting with the dark wood, ’produce an ex- is carved out of pear«wood. This is a really beau- is a soxagoii. Tho handles, which are finely 
ceedingly rich combination : the feet are also of tiful and artistic work in design and execution. modelled, seem rather too largo and \vcighty. 



















From the contributions, in papier- 
mkcM, of Kessrs. Jennens & BEraBrooE, 
of London, and Birmingham, we have 
selected the Fsoritoire and Chairs, en- 
graved above. The former is a most 







appearance. The chairs are of a good 
order in design, and are neatly but 
^ not extravagantly oriiameritod. Wo 
noticed that most of tho specimens 


elegant work of manufactnrfid Arf* H . +1 x ^5" show less of tho 

Italiaa in style, botliaB reg!ttds\rm and Md tmn gold, wliioli, gaudy colouring than rve have been 

® ^ Dnlliantly polished black ground, have a very chaste used to see from their establishment. 




OP INDUSTRIAL ART. 


The Cabinet is exhibited by M. Audot, of Paris ; its claim to especial The contributions of M. Paillabd, of Paris, are so numerous, and the 
notice rests as much on its graceful contour of outline, as on the orna- majority of them so good, that we have added to our former selection two 
mentation ; the bold and elegantly turned sweeps of w'hich the design is more, engravings from which are introduced on this column. The first 













is a Candelabrum; the branches and sockets for the wax-lights represent 
stalks and partially unfolded flowers ; two Cupidons amidst a mass of 
foliage form the plinth, which stands on a tastefully ornamented pedestal. 
The other is a Timepiece, in the style w'hich has been so much in vogue 





















composed present a most agreeable and harmonious combination to the with French manufacturers of bronze and china for the last century and 
eye, and are nowhere broken by injudicious projecting ornaments. The a half; the figures in the timepiece are carefully modelled and pic- 
external ornaments are of or-molu, the others a parqueterie of woods, tnresquely displayed. Both these objects are of bronze manufacture. 






The Bracelet which concludes this page is selected from the stall of lay claim to great novelty, as well as excellence in the design, especially 
beautiful jewellery belonging to M. Wiese, of Paris, whose name has in the open links connecting the solid parts with each other ; these are 
appeared already in this Catalogue.” It is of oxydised silver, and may of that kind of ornament known under the name of ‘‘ strap work.” 
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THE PARIS EXHIBITION 


The CANDELABiiTm, designed by M. Clagmano, is maunfactured and 
exhibited by M. Mabchand, Fils, of Paris ; it is one of a pair similar in 
their general features^ bub a little varied in the disposition of the figures : 
the ornaments of the two are alike, and in these we remark a novelty ; 
the branches and sockets are decorated with turquoises, aud the flowers 
are formed of pearls and turquoises, which produce a rich aud chaste 


In this ago of practical utility gunsmiths and armourers pay, in general, 
far less attention to the decoration of their weapons than did the work- 
men of past centuries ; science has now more “hand ” in the construction 
of arms of every kind than art. In the pages of our “ Catalogue ” we have 
already given some examples of the taste aud ingenuity of the Paris gun- 



effect. The sem-globo on which the figure is placed is perforated, aud 
IS also surrounded hy pierced worlc, that forms a basket foi the reception 
Thk Sit ® 'iWpf the pedestal is bold and well-proporti5ned, 
ndnt^mS= entirely of bronze, except in those portions we have 

precious stones; the figure is nicely 

fom t&ehtt“^ °^'‘’"® ““dJe-sockets in an ascending 

iorm,the light is equally and advantageously diffused over the apartment 


smiths ; bore is another in the Fowung-wecu, designed by M, Koislor, 
and manufactured aud exhibited Ify M. Cuaumn. Tlio stock of this gnu 
I IS most elaborately carved ; in the butt-end aro introduced dogs, a wolf, 
serpents, mingled witli oak-leaves, a sort of niniiing pattern of similar 
devices bemg oaiTied along the whole length of the stock most ingeniously. 
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OF INDUSTEIIL AET. 


The wh^e of the engravings occupying this page are chosen from the contribu- 
tions of Messrs. Elkington & Co., of London and Birmingham, a firm which, by 
its process of electro-plating, has circulated its manufactures over the civilised 
world within a very few years. The artistic feeling which has manifested itself 
in the productions of this establishment has kept, pace with its gradually extend- 



ing operations; this is abundantly evident by a comparison of what is here pre- 
sented with the objects engraved in the Art- Journal in our “ Tour through the 
Manufacturing Districts” in 1846 : the ‘‘Art” of manufactures has made extrafr- 
dinary progress since then, and Messrs. Elkington are entitled to a full share of 
merit in developing the industrial resources of the country in their especial branch 


of trade. The first of our engravings represents a very beautiful 
Txhbpiece, which the manufacturers have nominated the " Hours’ 



Clock,” from the circle of figures surrounding the dial; these 
figures are most artistically grouped and modelled ; at the base 



are two larger figures, representing, we presume, Day and Night ; 
the whole of this work shows a high degree of taste in the design, 



and skill in execution. Commencing ijie next column is a Wine-Cooler, 
ornamented with bas-reliefs of pure classical design and chaste mouldings. 
The Jug that follows this is excellent in form; the foliated ornaments 
are exceedingly bold in design and graceful in their contour, and the fiow 




of line which runs from the base of the handle upward to the lip of the 
jug is good. The Inkstand and Candelabra, at the bottom of the x>Rge, 
are equal in purity of design to any modern works of a similar nature 
that we remember to have seen ; we admire tlie former especially. 
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THE PAEIS EXHIBITION 

The three objects on this page, consisting of a | Tea-pot, a Plateau for cakes, and a Tazza, are Mr. Sangstee, of London, contributes a 

^ large variety of parasols, in wliicli the richest 

and most costly figured silks are used ; 






among the very extensive contributions of Messrs. | 0. CnBifTOFLE & Co., of Paris, who are the French 



proprietors ofMessrs.Elkmgton s patent for plating metal, which they have used for the last fifteen 


aa &p fe-&e-a m 
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years with great success, Messrs. Ghristofle’s j manufactures, generally, are of a very good order. 

we 4«troduco hero three examples of the 
Hakbles, carved, in the finest ivory, with 
great delicacy and artistic execution; the 
designs are good in their general features. 

1 






Messrs. fiuBois & Soulas are extensive contributors of 
statuettes, candelabra,, caskets, lamps, garden-pots, &c., in 
imitation bronze : we introduce bere an elegant little Foun- 
tain, tbe proportions of which are in excellent “ keeping.” 

' ' 

!S 



The engraving underneath is from a specimen of Pah- 
quetage, executed in a variety of coloured woods, and ex- 



hibited by Messrs. Dekeyn, JFrereSf of Brussels, from the 
design of M. Clerget, of Paris : the pattern is good in its 
general character, more especially the central design. 


In the nave of the Palais de V Industrie stands a colossal Glass Candelabhum, from 
the establishment of Messrs. Osler, of London and Birmingham. In this work the 
object of the manufacturei*s seems to have been, peculiarly, to adapt the design to the 
material. Glass, we need scarcely say, is a crystalline substance, and should therefore 
not be treated as if it were another . sort of material ; Messrs. Osier have 

therefore avoided leaves, and all |i botanical imitations, using in their 

stead crystalline forms, including || prisms, pendants, and other shapes 

cutin/acefs. It is constructed for /J| , gas, and. hence the lights are not 



so numerous as if it were to bear wax candles: each shade is intended to carry 
several gas jets. The crystal is of the purest and most brilliant kind ; we bad the 
opportunity of testing it by comparison with other simitar works in the Exposition, 
and are satisned no country in the world can ec^ual it : it is quite unapproachable. 



THE PIEIS EXHIBITION 


The bronzes of Messrs- LerollE; 
Frh'cs, of Paris, are numerous and ex- 
cellent ; the accompanying engraving 
will convey a general idea of the charac- 
ter of the productions which these manu- 
facturers contribute. The large Vase 
in the centre of the group is very ori- 
ginal in its design, and shows an amount 
of ingenuity in the disposition of the 



figures, and in the arrangement of the 
lines forming the handles, which entitle 
the designer to much praise ; the body 
of the vase would, in our opinion, be 
better without the medallion on each 
side; the figures in them look so dimi- 
nutive in juxtaposition with the others. 
The small Vase to the right of the group 
is decidedly good in form and ornament. 









The somewhat recent death of M. Froment 
Mextbioe, the justly celebrated Parisian jeweller, 
caused, as might have been expected, some 
delay in the works he was preparing for the 
Paris Exposition; consequently a considerable 




time had elapsed from tlie opening ere the stall I 


of Madame Froment Mcurico, who now superin- 
tends the eHtablishment, was furnished with the 
costly objects that at present occupy it. From 
these wo have selected!, among other olijocts to 
bo introduced hereafter, a Bbaoelet, inassive 











and elaborate in design, but at the same time 
most elegant : it is of silver, set with carbuncles, 
pearls, emeralds, and brilliants, presenting a 
prgeous combmation of - jewels . to the eye. 
The taste of the designer is eminently mani- 



fested in the links that connect the larger jewels ; 
the a^’angement of these scroll-patterns is as 
ingenious as it is^ graceful ; but, indeed, the 
whole of tho sotting is characterised by the 
purest taste united with moat deUcato execution. 








THE PAEIS EXHIBITION 


A double-hfindJed agate Cup is exhibited by 
Madame Froment-Meueige, The bowl is of 
agate, and it is set in gold-work of Q-othic design, 


bold in character, and extremely simple in the 
arrangement of its details ; the stem is enriched 
with a number of very fine precious stones. • 


The first two engravings on this column are 
engraved from the contributions of Messrs. Bar- 


BEZAT Go., iiito Andre, of Paris. Whatever 
emanates from this OBtablishmenfe is excellent 



The Piue-Dieu, eiigravod undonieath, is 
another of the beautitul exami)les of carved 


— - — .agixres and ornaments* the four 
ngurea on the pilasters represent Agriculture, 


Science, the Arts, and Industiy. Tlie whole 
work displays taste and skill of the first order. 


work exuibitcd by M. Tahan, of Pans ; the orna- 
mental sculpture is of the highest character. 
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The group of objects at the top of this page is Eenaissance style ; the ornaments, desigUed and . Louis Seizieme style. Both these works^ are 
engraved from the works of M. Weisb, of Paris, sculptured by M. Lienard, are mounted on black designed by M. Lienard, The other two objects 
In the centre is a Coffer for jewels, in the- marble. To the right of this is a Cup, in the are a WATERrCi-LASS and a small oriental Cup. 





Mr. J OHN Finlay, of Glasgow, exhibits the Messrs. Hoole & Co., of Sheffield. The construe- produce ventilation, and to diffuse an agreeable 
Grate and Fender engraved underneath; they tion of the grate, which has been patented by equality of temperature throughout the apart- 
were designed and manufactured for him by Mr. Finlay, is well calculated to save fuel, to ment, wlule by a simple contrivance the com- 









! HlfiillilJ' I 
















mim 








bustion is placed under control, and the smoke draught, economy of fuel follows as a matter of it will admit of higher ornamentation. The 
effectually consumed. From the powerful radia- course. The grate can, it is almost needless to style of this is Gothic, and is sufficiently elegant, 
tion of heat obtained by its peculiar construe- state, be made in a more simple form than that without a redundancy of ornament. It recom- 
tion, and the perfect command over the chimney- which is here introduced, and on the other hand mends itself, however, chiefly by its utility. 
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P OTW tneir respective countries; and Science ; at the angles of the tripod are Cupids Cu.eet-jbo, both inoritorioufl works. 
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’ Messrs, Jackson & Graham, of London, ex- 
Kibit a magnificent Cabinet, for whicli they have 
received a Medal of Honour.” It is in the style 
of Louis Seize, and measures 7 ft. 6 in. in length, 
and „ to the top of the glass frame, 13 ft. 6 in. in 
height. The interior is finished with as much 
care as the exterior, being of satin-wood inlaid 
with tulip'wood, and the fronts of the drawers 
inlaid with ivory and panelled, 
the panels being fitted with 
finely-chased and gilt orna- 
mental metal- work; the whole 
of the enrichments are of 
bronze, finely chased, and gilt 
by the electro process of 
Messrs. Elkington & Co. The 
frame of the glass sur- 
mounting the cabinet is 
entirely of wood, and so 
finely carved and solidly 
gilt that it has quite a 
metallic effect. The cary- 
atides were modelled by 


Mr. 

the 


Carrier, 

frame 


the 

by 


boys and female figures • on 
Mr. Pro tat, and nearly the 


whole of the fiowers and ornamental work by 
Mr. Phenix. The cabinet-work, and the carving 
and gilding of the glass frame, wore executed 
by the workmen in the employ of Messrs. 
Jackson & Graham. The five porcelain plaques 
in the panels of the doors, and at the ends, are 
by Messrs, Minton & Go., from models painted 
by Mr; Remon and Mr. Poliscli, The figures, 
and all the metal ornaments 
and enriched mouldings, were 
•cast and chased in London. 
In selecting the dififerent 
kinds of wood used in the 
cabinet, the effect of con- 
trast has been studied care- 
fully, with a view of pro- 
ducing a harmonious and 
artistic result. Such a re- 
sult has been attained in a 
manner that reflects the 
highest credit upon all 
engaged in the production 
of this elegant specimen 



of Art-manufacture, and it demonstrates the fact 
that works of an ornamental charactex', and of 


the highest degree ot excellence, can be made 
in this metropolis. The design is by Mr. Eugene 


Prignot, an artist who has been employed for 
several years by Messrs. Jackson & Graham. 
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A CoFJTER, exquisitely sculptured in ivory, is 
exhibited by M. Moreau, of Paris ,* it is octan- 
gular in its form, and the artist, departing from 
the styles of ornament mostly seen in works 
of French decorative art, those known as Renais- 
sance and Cingiie-Cento, has adopted that which 


is termed Elizabethan.” Here strapwork,” or 



interlacings, gives a degree of boldness to the 
ornament, and presents a pleasing relief to the 
delicate curves and foliated enrichments which 
each side of the coffer exhibits. At each angle 
is a caryatid supporting the lid, and on,, the 
pedestal are four figures holding a wreath of 


flowers the" mouldings and projecting orna- I with the rest of the work. This is, without ex- I of its kind in the Exhibition : the design of the 
ments on the pedestal are in strict harmony | ception, one of the most beautiful productions [ work, as well as tlie execution, is by M,'. Moronii. 

i taTt bTniU. 



j doing justice to the textile 

fabrics in the Exhibition— for the best and most 
elaborate woodcut generally fails in showing 


wbat the object really is — is the principal reason 
why BO few have appeared in this limited Cata- 
logue j a piece of Lace, exhibited by Hr. Tread- 


well, of Honiton, has, hoTVOvex’, tempted us by 
the excellence and originality of tlie design to 
And a place for it among our illustrations, 
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and appropriately carved. There is a harmony the least of its very inai^y excellencies ot design : does not seem to bear on the subject of the 
of purpose throughout this work which not nothing is inserted in the way of ornament that decoration, and there is nothing misplaced. 
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The first engraving on this page is from a Colotjr-Box, exhibited by ebony, inlaid -with silver, in niello-work, from designs by Mr. John 
I^BWMAN, the well-known “ artist’s colourman,” of London. It is of Franklin. The style of ornament is that of the sixteenth century. 






The Vase is one of the numerous and excellent contributions of Mr. Alderman The two well-designed Vases engraved on this column are from 

Copeland, of London ; it stands nearly three feet in height, and is, wo believe, 

the largest object ever executed in that beautiful material, statuary porcelain. The ^ 

decoration is exceedingly rich, the Alhambresque style pre^iling throughout ; but W 




















Hi 


tljo extensive iron- works of the GoLebuookdalk Co]\rrAN\ 


ri 




uie wings which connect the handles with the neck of the vase are typical of 
Egyptian ornament. The execution of the work is truly artistic, all the details of 
the- ornaments with which it is covered being rendered with truth and sharpness. 



M ^epi^esents a Ring, selected from the contributions of 

™ oonneotion wUh lia y orks, in two or 
ttaee former, pages of tins Catalogue ; the ornament of the ring is chaste and elegant. 




rnmimM 

|i",' ,i'v'T7"71 
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ceramic wares, and works of similar nature. We have selected as an 
example of these a fine Fountain, of terra-cotta, by Louis Meisbaoh, of 
Vienna, which stands almost in the centre of the nave of i\ie Palais de 
Vlndustrie, where its size renders it colispicaous. The style of this work 
inclines to the modern German Gothic, and, as a fountain, it shows con- 


rated exhibiting scenes from the “Tartufifo” of the French dramatist. 
The cup is of gold, the richness of which is heightened by the introduc- 


siderablo novelty in design. The proportions are good, the figures well tion of a few costly jewels ; its symmetrical proportions, and the taste 
modelled, and the execution of all the ornamental parts clean and sharp, exhibited in the general design, are matters perfectly self-evident. 
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TJie carved cabinet-work of every kind, from 
the massive piece of furniture to the delicately- 
sculptured work-table or jewel-box for ladies’ 
use, contributed by the manufacturers of France, 
is worthy every attention, and of the taste and 
skill which characterise the decorative artisans of 


that country. We introduce on this page a Coffeu I 
in pear-wood, byM. Thiebault, of Paris, of rustic 


It will not be considered an inappropriate/zia^e 
or tail-piece to our Catalogue to introduce the 



design, the ornaments being copied from the fruit 
and foliage of the vine ; the lid is surmounted by 
a couple of angry fowls in a fighting attitude. The 
arrangement of the carved work, which is ample 
without being overdone, is graceful, and the 
execution is bold, yet delicate in the details. 


following design by M. CLERGE%of l^iris. It was 
drawn for the “ Iinitatiou do Jesus Clirisb,” a woi*k 


to whicli wo have adverted before wdien intro- 
ducing another design by the samo ai'bist. 
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THE PAEIS EXHIBITION. | 

THE 

ARTISTIC, INDUSTRIAL, AND COMMERCIAL RESULTS 
OE THE UNIVERSAL EXPOSITION OP 1856. 

BY GEORGE WALLIS, •* 

Head Master of tEe Government School of Art, Birmingham, and Deputy Commissioner 
of Juries in the Great Exhibition of 1851. 

^ Great Exhibition of 1861 brought 

the industries of Europe “face to 

and broadly illustrated their 
|i¥ excellencies and peculiarities, the 

f Universal Exposition of 1865 makes us 
acquainted with the more detailed 
features of each speoicdit^, and we are 
realise in a far more ac- 
jrSv%' manner the position in which 

^ relation to each other, as 

W\ recognise their aspirations 

condescend to look at 
this question as one mei’ely affecting British 
supremacy in manufactures. This is the 

L vulgar notion of the mere pedlar, and it is to 
^ regretted that it prevails to a greater ex- 

tent than people are always willing to 
AnJ acknowledge. He who looks at a question 

this only so far as it affects himself, will 
expedition after “wool” will 
S ^ end in Ms being “ shorn.” The real question at 

issue is how far all are benefited by a compa- 
rison of ideas, of modes of action, and of results. 

The claim of any country or any people to an exclusive right in 
the pursuits of industry, or supreme intelligence in its application, 
is quite as doubtful as the claim of any individual to universal 
knowledge, or the undisputed possession for all time of any invention 
or discoveiy : for though human law may recognise, and wisely 
so, the exercise of an exclusive privilege, limited as to time and 
conditions of use, a higher law must ever enforce the great prin- 
ciple, that all the powers of man in their varied uses and develop- 
ments are given for the general good of the human family, whilst 
the puny policy which is ever clinging to exclusive advantages 
alone, will find itself thrust to the wall by a wider and more 
sympathetic course of action, arising out of the expanding tenden- ' 
cies of the human mind. 

The development of any idea will ever be according to its utility : 
for however much its very existence as an ultimate fact may be 
endangered and postponed by the selfishness, the peculiar idiosyn- 
cracles or the mal* versions of individuals or of nations, its growth 
must inevitably depend upon how far it is calculated to be per- 
manently useful to mankind as a whole. 

Industrial and artistic Expositions are amongst the most marked 
manifestations of the active mental and physical progress of modern 
times, and whether we view them from the point which has 
hitherto characterised the previous efforts of the French, as a 
periodical display of national progress, exclusively^ confined to 
the exposition of the industry, science, and the arts in France, as 
an old country and a leader of civilisation ; or look at them from 
the humbler stand-point of those “ state fairs,” which have grown 
up with, and presented themselves as symptoms of a more recent 
state of society in the United States of America; we are compelled 
to acknowledge their value as adapted to both conditions. Extending 
th6 merely national display of France, and the more circumscribed 
provincial gatherings of America, to the international arena 
of the Great Exhibition of 1861, we realise in a still more mai’ked 
degree the uses of the great elements of comparison thus instituted ; 
and whatever might have been the relative faults of administration 
and execution in the Universal Exposition of Paris of 1866, its 
realisation as it stands finally before the world, is at once a triumph 
for Art, Science and Industry, and a further evidence of how much 
men may benefit themselves by a cosmopolitan effort directed 
towards the promotion of the higher material interests of their 
fellow men. The aggregation in 1855, of industrial progress in 
France since 1849, wisely extended to a free invitation to all other 
Qpuntries to display in what relation they stand to each other in the 
field of manufacturing and mecbanital science, cannot fail to reflect 
back upon the future products of the French people a large amount 
of that knowledge which other nations have from time to time 
gathered in its more exclusive displays; whilst the triumphs of the 

, — : 

larger field of comparison must be doubly dear to those whose suc- 
cess meets with recognition in a competition so honourable to all con- 
cerned. We shall not stop here to inquire, whether these individual 
competitions and rewards are sound in principle, healthy in action, 
or conducive to the true interests of Art and Science as applied to 
industry, since, however, much experience may have led us to 
conclusions by no means favoux’able to the practice, yet in France, at 
least, custom may be pleaded for its observance, and there can be 
little doubt that in the earlier progress of its periodical exposi- 
tions the selection of a certain number of exhibitors as being 
worthy of special recognition for extraordinary efforts, or the 
display of great skill, had its uses. It is equally clear too, that 
under moi'e matured developments the abuses have been both 
serious and numerous. To this point we shall recur in due course, 
since th^ future success of these periodical displays must depend 
very largely upon clear views of their ultimate action upon the 
commerce and industry of nations, and their influence upon the 
minds of those by whose skill, mechanical, artistic, and scientific, 
the works ^hibited are to be produced. 

In the Exposition of 1349, France missed the opportunity of first 
setting the example of an international comparison or competition 
which could not have failed to have largely influenced the present 
position of its numerous industries, — special and general. Proposed 
by an enlightened policy, it was rejected by a short-sighted 
exclusiveness, the error of which was afterwards but too obvious, 
since from the Exhibition of All Nations of 1861 the most important 
results are now acknowledged to have flowed. Thus to compensate 
ill some degree for the exclusiveness of 1849 in the matter of 
industry, France is now thrown open to a world’s competition 
in the dearly cherished question of Art in its highest manifestations, 
and adds to the Palace of Industry a Palace of the Pine Arts, 
open alike to all comers. The efforts of the painter and the 
sculptor, as evidences of progress in the higher departments of 
human pursuits, promotion of intellectual instruction and pleasure, 
are on this occasion so much the more broadly associated with 
the industrial utilities of life, and the chain of human efforts in the 
direction of creative power, becomes so much the more completely 
illustrated. 

After the example set so worthily by England in 1851, it would 
have been as contrary to the genius of the French people as it 
would have been inimical to the best interests of Prance, to have 
continued the exclusive system which had characterised former expo- 
sitions. With so little to fear in the way of competition in all those 
specialities to which the industrial energies of her manufacturers 
and citizens had been so long directed, it must have been evident 
that by bringing examples of those products of human skill more 
especially adapted to the immediate necessities of mankind ; but 
which in many instances, if not absolutely neglected by the French, 
have received so little attention that the manufacture still remains 
in a very primitive condition ; and placing these in a prominent 
manner before the people, immense service must result to the 
commerce, if not to the manufactures of France. For it is 
unreasonable to suppose that with so true a perception of the 
fitness of things as usually characterises the French people, that 
they could fail to see the value either of largely improving their 
own methods of production in these every-day utilities, or at once 
see^hat it would be for their interest that such economic arrange- 
ments should be made in their future supply from those countries 
best able to produce them, as should ensure their extended use for 
the promotion of social comfort and industrial well-being of even 
the humblest classes. Nor would the views of the statesman or the 
political economist end here, since each would inevitably perceive 
that the benefi.t would be a double one to France, inasmuch as in 
all those things which her natural resources enable her to produce, 

(and they are numerous enough to render the result a matter of 
certainty,) she would command an extended and well-secured 
market in other countries, instead of the limited and precarious 
one which ever follows hostile or unreciprocative tariffs. Natui'ally 
and industrially France has much to offer in the broad markets of 
Europe, whilst commercially she has much to gain in opening her 
own. In an artistic and scientific sense this has been long 
acknowledged, and it required but the extended hand of a wiser 
and truer policy, the first and most unequivocal symptom of which 
is the Universal Exposition of 1856, to open, to an almost 
incalculable extent, a field for her commerce, at once worthy of 
her reputation, her position, and her influence among European 
nations. 

Since 1853, when the invitation to the industrial congress was 
issued, England, the ancient rival of France in arms, in manu- 
factures, and more recently even in arts, has become a firm and 
powerful ally. The old and well defined national pride of two 
powerful states has been converted from an individual and 
antagonistic, into a dual and reciprocal direction in arms, whilst 
the glory of the one has become the pride and the boast of the 
other. In the peaceful arts, however, hostile tariffs stall separate 

1 the^two iieoples. Restrictive and prohibitive duties, originally 
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intended to cramp and cripple the iDdustrial energies of each 
other when they were sworn foes, still ride iriumpliant over the 
common sense which has at last shown them that two peoples 
so closely placed hy nature, should be one in interests, in pursuits, 
in position, and in power for good. Looking steadily then at this 
state of things, is it too much to hope that one of tlie greatest and 
most extensively useful results of the Universal Exhibition will 
be the gradual relaxation of the absurd commercial restrictions 
existing between France and England ? Is it possible that the 
governments and peoples of both countries can any longer conceal 
from themselves that their greatest security for the continuation 
of the relations at present existing between them, — the theme of 
so much congratulation, the basis of so much hope for the future,— 
will be found in the extension of that social compact which arises 
most distinctly and is continued most surely out of that iMustrial 
and commercial intercourse which has ever been the most certain 
harbinger of peace between nations, inasmuch as by them every- 
day interests become identical. Men do not care to bo placed in 
political and national antagonism to those with -^hoin they 
have been in the habit of meeting as friends upon change or in the 
market. Two nations actively engaged in industrial and com- 
mercial purauits, exchanging products, making bargains, and 
studying each other’s 'wants as customers, are not likely to be 
easily terrified into a course which would involve the shooting of 
each other. Both would consider the bargain a bad one, and 
agree that the time occupied in an interchange of bullets and 
cannon-balls, and the expenditure of gunpowder, might be better 
employed in the exchange of more agreeable commodities, and in 
an investment resulting in a more profitable retuim tlian smoke, 
wounds and bloodshed. That peoples knowing little of each other 
and perhaps caring less, may go to war, is to be expected : but to 
render misunderstandings as improbable as may be, unrestricted 
intercourse, and an identity of interests will now be the aim of 
wise governments. Eulighfcened peoples will at all times embrace 
any opportunity which may be afforded them for the cultivation 
of those higher amenities of social and intellectual life which bring 
their refining influences to bear upon nations as upon individuals, 
and thus render impossible those ruder acts which lead to an 
antagonism, too often resulting in open contest and fierce 
retaliation. 

It will be then at once a pleasant and a profitable task to 
examine as carefully as our time and space will permit, into the 
relative position of the industrial products of the nations brought 
together in the Universal Exposition of 1855, more especially in 
those departments of human skill, in which Art and Science unite 
with handicraft for the production of articles of manufacture. In 
this examination, the main object will be to indicate past progress 
and present position as an earnest of the future ; to illustrate the 
value of sound principles when intelligently and faithfully api^lied ; 
and, though by no means so agreeable a duty, to point out in what 
respect a systematic or ignorant defiance of those principles, in- 
volves a violation of the laws of common sense as applied to the 
arts, and result in rampant absurdities, and costly failures. 

In this age of I’atiocinative power, when people are not disposed 
to take anything upon mere tradition or authority, he who attempts 
to teach others must not content himself with mere dictation. The 
vague i]^se dixit of the merely theoretic artist or man of science is 
too frequently only to be paralleled in absurdity by the cant he 
done ” of the stereotyped manufacturer ; and certainly the tradi- 
tionary modes of the latter are quite as likely to be true, as the 
oracular platitudes of the former, especially as they have one 
advantage at least, which is, that they can he worked, however 
clumsy and unsatisfactory the result may be. Hence your ultra- 
practical man embeds himself and his opinions in the wise saw, — 
an ounce of practice is worth a ton of theory ; ” and with this 
verbal bludgeon he is prepared to meet all comers, and to drive off all 
artistic and scientific trespassers, for such he considers them to be, 
upon his industrial domain. 

There can be no doubt that much of this antagonism arises 
from an utter neglect on the part of those who seek> and very 
earnestly too, to guide the manufacturer to more correct principles 
of action alike in design as in modes of fabrication, of the peculiar 
position in which he stands in relation to the markets it is liis pro- 
vince to supply. Nothing offends a man more than to tell him 
that you understand his business better than he understands it 
himself. Yet this is the course which is too often pursued. On 
the contrary, if a principle is suggested, and its general truth 
enforced by some very palpable illustration, the difficulty of its 
immediate and absolute adoption in practice acknowledged, but 
intelligent modifications of cuiTent methods suggested as &vmu<r 
therefrom, we think it is not too much to affirm, that nine ont o"f 
ten manufacturers who now regard all propositions emanating from 
an artistic or scientific source, much as a country bumpkin in 
a metropolitan mob regards the ominous cry of Take care of your 
pockets, would be led to consider in what respect they could 
improve the character of their productions, in a degree at least, 


without endangering their position in the market, by, as they be- 
lieve, shooting over the heads of tlieii' customers. It won’t sell,” 
is a potent argument, if true, to which It may soil,” is but an in- 
different reply. ^‘It will sell,” being a sheer im] lertinence on the 
part of those who cannot possibly know much about the matter, 
commercially at least, and, when once in the market, it is the com- 
mercial question which has to be settled. Bearing in mind these 
points in the question before us, it is to be hoped tliat, without 
presuming too much upon the value of abstract artistic or scientific 
principles as applied to manufacture on the one hand, or yielding 
t(j mere conventional notions, hap-hazard traditions, or ignorant 
pi’lijudices on the other, the present great occasion may be so im- 
proved by a quiet and earnest consideration of the materials 
brought together in the Industrial Congress of the Universal 
Exposition of 1855, as to enable us to deduce therefrom such in- 
struction, encouragement, or warnings as may be useful to all 
parties engaged in the various industries I'epresontod, more espe- 
cially in those to which Art administers as an embellishment, but in 
which it too often manifests itself as an excrescence. 

In examining in detail the various departineuts of Artrmanufac- 
ture BO abundantly illustrated in the Palais do rindustrie and its 
Annexes, it is not intended tliat the official classification shall be 
followed, since to us it appears a series of elaborate contradictions ; 
so far at least as any thoroughly useful purpose is concerned. In 
one particular it certainly has its advantages, whicli consists in 
its peculiar adaptability for catching any sti'ay industry or portion 
thereof, at some point or other of its grand circuit of human em- 
ployments or natural products. The difficulty, however, is to 
detect the precise point to which the missing iiicliistry or product 
has gi’avilated, when its absence from its sU 2 )posed proper position 
has been discovered. 

On this rjiiestion of classification there is quite as little on which 
to congratulate the directors, professors, &c., of the Conservatoire 
des Arts et Mdtiers, as there was on the early administration of 
the arrangements of the building, and the admission of goods ; 
and it ia scarcely i^ossiblc to conceive a more decided illustration 
of the possible presence of great scientific acquironients, with the 
utter absence of everything like practical administrative ability 
and tact. The classili cation adopted on paper has resulted in a 
most glorious defiance of almost everything like classification in 
the actual arraiigoments. Not content with a ainf/lc intelligible 
princqfie, its authors adopted hi one, objects are (?lassified 
according to use, in the other [iccoixling to the luitiiro of the mate- 
rial, or mode of manufacture. Thus paper is classed with printing 
in its use, and with chemicals in its manufacture, where it forms a 
section of a class, side by side wfith leather, soap, candles, oils, and 
eau do Cologne. Money and medals, too, which people of ordinary 
capacity usually consider works of Art, are. classed with ]n-oduct 3 
in metallurgy. Now, however scientifically true this inodo may 
be, the practical result is a conaidcraljlo amount of confusion, and 
a wide-spread separation of analogous industries, wducli, when 
grouped according to a less refined but really more truthful system, 
are calculated to convey a much larger amount of instruction 
and more definite ideas of the relative position of oauli distinct 
department. 

Having passed through the oinleal resulting from this classifica- 
tion sans arrangement, wo shall present the re-sults in such groups 
as we conceive will be best calculated to convey to tho.se interested 
in special industricB a distinct idea of the extent to which they are 
represented in the Exposition, and, without any affeclalion of pre- 
cision, seek to record the broader and more inlcdligible, and, it is 
hoped, the more useful portions of each branch of Art-mauufaclure. 
Nor will special efforts as illustrating the progress of civilisation 
and refinement be neglected, although they may not come precisely 
within the category thus laid down. For we hold that all things 
which conduce to the development of luimau ingenuity and skill, 
and which tend to lift man from the level of “ the boast which 
perisheth,” is worthy of a record side by .side wdUi those greater 
triumphs of Art and Science, wdiich have resultoil in the progress 
of mankind through the earlier phases of tlio rude industries, on 
which, practically, all later refinemenks arc baaed. The exceedingly 
useful and valuable expositions of the products of the Briti-sh 
colonies in their relation to the established industries of Europe, 
come more especially under this head, since it is not so much in 
what respect their manufactured productioms compete, or bear 
compaidson with those of the mother country, or the slates of 
Europe, as to how far their natural products, fur the first time 
fairly illustrated, are calculated to aid iii the further development 
of those manufactures to which the now material aid.s tlum displayed 
can be best applied. 

It perhaps might be thought that an analysis of the Exposition 
under the head of each nation would be a more satisfactory 
method of comparing results tlfan the consideration of the question 
by the process of technical groupings. As a summary it is ]>ro])osed 
to consider how far nationalities arc adequately represented on 
this occasion, in ox’der to a complete view of the wdioie ; but wo 
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attach more importance to the full illustration of each department 
ot human industry in its most perfect form, than to how far each 
contributor, in a national sense, has followed the routine of 
classification, whether its products are such as to do it credit or 
not. When a country, as we regret to say is the case with Great 
Britain, has neglected to do justice to its position by omitting the 
adequate exposition of iudustries in which it stands specially 
pre-eminent, or, as in the case of the United States of America, 
scarcely illustrated its manufacturing position at all, it becomes 
necessary to point out the results of the omission, and as far as 
possible to trace the cause of such neglect to its j)roper source. 
Having thus defined the purpose of this essay, and indicated* its 
method, the claims of each speciality may be discussed in succession, 
its teachings and warnings, its triumphs and failures being made 
subservient to our purpose whether as manufacturers, as artists, 
as students, or as amateims of the beautiful and the true, when 
applied to the embellishment of articles of every-day use. Of those 
more exceptional works which, without coming precisely within 
the category of pictorial or sculptural art, are yet so thoroughly 
imbued with its esthetics as to render it almost impossible to draw 
the line at which Industrial Art ends and Bine Art far excellence 
begins, there will, of necessity, be much to say from time to time \ 
we shall now, however, proceed to the consideration of an eminently 
industrial group. 

TEXTILE FABRICS. 

The varied industries comprised under this head find their most 
perfect exposition in the very remarkable and painstaking display 
of the French manufacturers, and it is only after a careful 
examination of the whole that the almost paramount importance 
of the woveii manufactures of France to its position as a commercial 
nation becomes apparent. For whether we consider the unrivalled 
and recherche collection of Lyons silks, the printed muslins of 
Mulhouse, the machine laces and harness fabrics and linens of 
St. Quentin, the hand-lace of Yaleiiciennes, Cambrai, and Alengon, 
the woollen fabrics and mixed goods of Sedan, Elbeuf, Louviers, 
Boubaix, Turcoing, Lille, Abbeville, and Haney, or the coarsei’ 
but useful calico prints of Eouen, it is at once evident that each 
distinct has felt the importance of the international exposition in 
which it was called to assist, and care has been taken that none of 
those serious gaps which occurred in British industries in 1851, 
should mar the ensemhle of the national representation of French 
textile products. The neglect of Manchester in organising a proper 
display of the position of English cotton manufacture on that occasion 
is only now even more disgracefully apparent, since the praiseworthy 
effort to give a complete illustration of the industry of Lancashire in 
the Universal Exposition of 1855, proves how thoroughly the duty 
entailed upon Manchester in 1851 was neglected. For, except in the 
department of printed fabrics, j udgment was permitted to go by 
default, and the productions of an important section of British 
manufactures permitted to be represented by an exposition 
scarcely equal to that of a second-rate draper’s shop. Austria, 
Prussia, Switzerland, Spain, Portugal, and Tuscany, have each 
contributed examples of their more special textile fabrics, whilst 
those of Great Britain and Leland are faiidy represented, except 
in the important departments of woollen cloths and linen damask. 
In the former, the Yorkshire manufacturers have neglected to do 
justice to themselves, and in the latter, the Irish portion of the 
display is altogether unworthy of the spiidt and energy of the men 
of Belfast, since it conveys no adequate idea of the productions of 
the north of Ireland. As a whole the textile industries of Europe 
may be said to be well-represented, especially in the more ornate 
departments, and we have purposely avoided naming the many 
triumphs of skill contributed from the Imperial manufactory of 
the Gobelins, in which, as usual, the tapestry loom has rivalled the 
products of the painter’s easel. These works are so exceptional, 
as to really place them out of the oi'dinary category of economic 
or artistic industries to which it is more especially our purpose to 
direct attention, and from which alone the manufacturer is most 
likely to draw those practical hints calculated to assist in the 
future improvement of his own speciality. Under the head of 
each leading branch of textile manufactures, the most notable 
features of the various contributions must now be indicated. 

SILK. 

The silk ti’ade may be said to be indigenous to France, and its 
progressive development having been for so long a period a 
special olyect with each successive government, the position it now 
holds, as illustrated so fully in the manufactures of Lyons, would 
appear to be a matter of course. Yet no one can fail to see, even 
in the most cursory examination of the varied contributions, 
comprising as they do every kind of silk fiibric, from the richest 
and heaviest brocade, to the lightest and almost gossamer-like 
texture a loom is capable of putting together, how much of 
intelligent thought and entire devotion, alike artistic and mechani- 
cal, has been bestowed upon the works exposed. To the initiated, 

the character of some of these productions approaches the mar- 
vellous in its results ; inasmuch as taking into consideration the 
construction of the machinery employed, the arbitrary character 
of the tints of colour introduced, the complication of working 
arising out of the number of shuttles essential to the thi'owing in 
of these tints, the incessant call upon almost every faculty of the 
weaver as his work [progresses, it is a difidculfc task to realise the 
modus operand^ even in theory. 'Without defending or altogether 
approving of the exti’eme imitation of the growth of flowers and 
plants, which forms the leading feature in the designs of the best 
works, especially in brocades, it is quij^ clear that for delicacy of 
tint and clearness of tone on the one hand, and for extreme 
Tichness, boldness of effect, and thorough artistic precision on the 
other, nothing could surpass a very large portion of the higher 
class of’silks contributed from the looms of Lyons. As a lesson in 
colour alone, the artist as well as the manufacturer cannot fail to 
feel their force and beauty; and if the method by which the 
harmonious contrasts so successfully produced is carefully ana- 
lysed, it vpHI be found to resolve itself into the consideration, 
and conscientious and intelligent application, of certain simple but 
fixed principles carefully ascertained and noted, the results alone 
from time to time being the test of their truth. The Lyonese manu- 
facturer is always more or less of an artist. In fact the most suc- 
cessful have been at the commencement of their career designers 
for the houses in which they have afterwards become partners : their 
employers finding this to be the only means of securing their exclusive 
devotion to the interest of one firm. Thoroughly acquainted with 
the nature of ^ the material which constitutes the vehicle of their 
artistic skill, it is surprising how readily the very qualities which 
might otherwise render it difficult to deal with, and in less intelli- 
gent hands do so render it, is made subservient to the most remark- 
able and pleasing results. Thus silk is a shining body which readily 
reflects light, and is influenced in a more than ordinary degree by the 
colours of objects immediately near it. Taking this simple fact, it 
must be evident, that the tints or colours brought together in one 
piece of goods must largely influence each other; not merely 
in what may be called dead contrasts, or complements, hut in the 
absolute reflection of masses of colour, and of even single threads 
of colour, in each other. Thus a blue thread laid down by the 
side of a yellow^ one would inevitably produce the result, by 
reflection, of making a green, “when they came in contact with 
each other. This would be equally the case in masses of blue 
and yellow, when displayed in folds of drapery. How the evident 
recognition of this simple fact, and the intelligent modes of action 
taken thereon, enables the Lyonese designer, weaver, and manu- 
facturer, to harmonise tones, and produce results of a character 
which bewilders the timid experimentalist whose philosophy of 
colour begins and ends with question of contx'ast or harmony, 
since the former take surface into consideration as well as colour, 
and treat the brilliant reflections of silk so as to make it a means 
to a given end, — ^tliat of obtaining the greatest possible effect with 
the most limited and economic means. We are thoroughly con- 
: vinced that it is by this perfect mastery over the physical charac- 
teristics of the material, and its incessant and almost exclusive 
study in every phase, that the French silk manufacturers so 

1 thoroughly surpass those of every other country, as a whole, in the 
resglts they achieve, and it is for this reason that the unconscious 
homage of attempting mechanically to follow the effects produced, 
is paid to them by our own manufacturers, without the latter appear- 
ing to have any suspicion that there must be some definite cause 
for the almost invariable success which attends the efforts of French 
designers and weavers in silk. But if suspected, 4t is often “pooh- 
poohed ” or denied. Let any one prepared fairly to investigate 
this matter, examine the best examples of the more highly-coloured 
brocades in the Lyons department of the Universal Exposition, 
and ask himself how it is that tints which in other materials would 
look crude and unsatisfactory when j)ut together, are made in this 
bright and almost iridescent material to produce the most harmo- 
nious results ; and go thence to the English silk department, and 
there look at the combination of tints which in a less brilliant 
material would be perfectly satisfactory, but in silk look tame and 
fiat, and we feel perfectly satisfied that he will ask “ the reason 
why ? ” A thoroughly intelligent examination of the magnificent 
specimens of various kinds of silk \ goods exhibited in the Lyons 
department by Grand, frdres (7025, Empire Frangais *), Mathevon 
& Bouvard (7056, Empire Frangais), Godemar, Meyiieer, & Cie. 
(7021, Empire Frangais), Tholozan & Cie. (7132, Empire Frangai^) 
Croizat <& Cie. (6975, Empire Frangais), Yanel (7138, Empire Fraii- 
gais,) Bouvard & Langon (6944, Empire Frangais), Furnion, plire 
et fils oAne (7007, Empire Frangais) — the last-named being a pecu- 
liar display, — will fully answer the question. It may happen, Ixow- 
ever, that a foregone conclusion has been arrived at, and that, 
instead of examining “why” the French succeed so well in this 1 

The uuiobcr is given in this form to Ricilitatc rofereucj to the oilicial catnlogao 
of the Imperial commission. | 
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matter, the opinion will be ennnciated that “ these people have a 
natural faculty or trick in doing this kind of thing,” and therefore 
that it is hopeless to compete with them in so subtle a matter. It 
would in this case be our tuim to “pooh-pooh,” and affirm that the 
whole trick lies in an intelligible mode of applying well-defined 
and well-understood laws of harmony and contrast as specially 
applied to the characteristics of the material used, and not to any 
peculiar endowment in the application of the “rule of thumb.” 
We repeat, the French artist-manufacturer, for such he is, has not 
treated the lustrous silk as he would have treated woollen, 
worsted, or cotton, or a combination of these materials, but has 
really taken into account the physical characteristics of his mate- 
rial, and acted accordingly. Let any one of the more brilliant 
examples of colour above quoted he produced in any other mate- 
rial than silk, the tints being dj^ed with the greatest nicety, and it 
wmuld be at once seen that a great portion of the harmony was 
lost. As regards brilliancy, of course that amount which depended 
upon the material could not be expected to be retained ; but then 
it should ever he remembered that this characteristic k obtainable 
in the dead tones of wool and cotton when the colours are properly 
arranged in accordance with the nature of the material. 

The silk trade of England is, on the whole, very fairly represented, 
and does credit to the national spirit of the manufacturers, who 
could have so easily retreated behind the cui hono argument, or 
rather plea, with which those who ought to have represented other 
industries have contented themselves, since it was nob to be ex- 
pected that more than a respectable appearance would be made, 
when compared with the overpoweiing character of the Lyonese 
contributions. Spitalfields, Manchestei’, and Macclesfield are all 
represented. The most successful exhibits are Spitalfields velvets 
and Manchester dress silks, the latter being generally in excellent 
taste. We doubt if some of the London houses are quite up to 
their usual standard. The Macclesfield productions re tain the ir old 
reputation of being more gay than tasteful in the colouring, and 
as for any amount of drawing brought to bear upon this industry, 
it is of the usual pattern-making type, very rigid, and marvellously 
illustrative of the great fact, that every curve has an angle for 
its base. 

niBBONS. 

In these articles the St. Etienne productions astonished us not a 
little. The outrageous character of the generality of the designs, 
and the utter vulgarity of the gaudy, blotchy colouring, gay as it 
is considered a ribbon ought to be, The^ best lesson our manu- 
facturers can derive from them, is to avoid them as a species of 
artistic pestilence. Swiss chfilets, with frightful essays at trees 
and skies, libellous attempts at peasants and opera-dancers, to say 
nothing of odd-looking Kapoleons, Eugfinies, and Yictoinas, make 
up a series of productions which prove to no inconsiderable extent 
that the ribbon trade of France is an export one, and that those 
who carry it on study the strange whims of their foreign customers, 
and suit the ugliness of the decoration to the supposed savage 
tastes in dress of all persons who have not the happiness to be 
born on French soil. This is only another phase of the practice 
by which designs for printed goods are supplied in the Parisian 
ateliers to English mauufactui'ers. To suit the Manchester market 
a fixed standard of clumsiness is set up, to which the designer 
works. He thus gets rid of useless refinement, which he know's 
his customer the manufacturer will not care to pay for, even if he 
appreciates it ‘ but for the Scotch market it is usual to draw out 
the full power of the ugly stop, alike in form and colour, as 
experience has shown that the rejected of every other locality 
does not possess a sufficient amount of blotch and glare to satisfy 
the demands of the printer, or rather, in strict justice we ought to 
say, of his customer. These St. Etienne ribbons then can only be 
tolerated upon the principle of being suited to special markets, 
since upon no other can their strange colouring and ornamenta- 
tion (?) be accounted for. 

Other continental countries exhibit ribbons, but these do not 
require notice. This speciality has two representatives only in 
the English department, one of whom, Mr. James Hart of Coventry, 
illustrates in an admirable manner his manufacture of the cheaper 
kind of ribbons. Messrs. Cornell, Lyell, & Webster, of London, 
show a few admirable examples of the higher class, and certainly 
both collections, in point of taste, are far in advance of the St. 
Etienne gaieties. 

A ribbon is a trimming not a garment. It may be used as a 
bordering, a braiding, or in rosettes. In each case its decoration 
and its colour should he such as will produce a perfect result in 
the make up : for this purpose spots, or lines of colour, geometric 
ornament, or flowers symmetrically grouped, constitute the true 
materials for its embellishment. How absurd then are the subjects 
above noted, as constituting the stock motifs of the St. Etienne 
productions % 

The Coventry manufacturers, as a body appear to have shrunk 
from a comparison with the French and Swiss. But we doubt the 


policy of such a course, even in reference to the English markets : 
for it is to be presumed that buyers from England and the United 
States of America will visit the Exposition and make their own 
comparisons as regards excellence and price, as a basis for future 
operations in trade. 

Before quitting the speciality of silk, it is only just that we should 
balance our strictures upon the absurd introduction of the human 
figure, in any form, upon ribbons, by calling attention to the 
magnificent example of portrait weaving exhibited by one of the 
Lyonese houses, quoted as examples of great superiority, — 
Mathevon & Bouvard (7056). This portrait, the head of Washington 
aftfer Stuart, nearly life-size, is the most perfect specimen of this 
species of Art-manufacture yet produced : for notwithstanding the 
numerous admirable examples which have from time to time issued 
from the houses of Lyons, the example now quoted is decidedly the 
most artistic. The half tones, always more or less crude in other 
specimens, are here given in great perfection. This is effected by 
the great care and skill with which the “tie” is varied, and the 
fineness of the “ count.” The drawing is very accurate, and the 
treatment of the whole is broad and effective. Its technical 
excellence therefore renders it worthy of the careful examination 
of our manufacturers and artists, not so much fur the purposes of 
imitation, as an evidence of liow much can he effected hy the 
Jacquard machine when in intelligent and skilful bauds. Furnion, 
p^re et fih (7007), whoso peculiar display lia.s been already 
named, also exhibit medallion portraits of the two Emperors 
Napoleon executed in velvet, with ornamental borders of fine 
execution. Those are sugge.stivc of a mode of treatment which 
might be adapted to 'certain kinds of furniture textiles, where 
expense was not a primary consideration. They are quoted, 
however, a.s in the case of the portrait of Washington, rainer as 
proofs of the adaptability of the mechanical means employed in 
the production of artistic results, than as being commercially 
important. 

It may be desix'able hero to notice such improvements in the 
construction, or, rather, adaptation of the Jacquard machine as 
the Exposition brings before the public. Our mechanics and 
manufacturers must decide for themselves how far these are cal- 
culated to meet their requirements. They are to he found with 
the French machinery in the Annexe, and ai'c exhibited by 
P. Delporte, of Itoubaix (1582, Empire Fran^iai.s) ; Jloux & Voinier, 
of Paris (ICOl, Empire Fran^ais), wlio also exhibit a machine 
for pricking the paper used hy embroiderer.^ for transferring the 
pattern ; B. Bouze, of Lyons (1002, Empire Fran^ais), and two or 
three others to whom reference cannot be made by the number, 
as, like many important exhibits, the loose mode of action ado})te(l 
by the administrators of the Expo.sition has left them unnamed in 
the catalogue. J, B. Acklin, of Paris (1575, Enqnre Franij-ais), and 
Villard &Gmodot, of Lyons (1608, Empire Fran^^vais), exhibit arrange- 
ments for substituting an endless band of perforated paper for the 
usual chain of cards used in the Jacquard machine. Tiiis has been 
attempted before, but has resulted in the I’apid obliteration of the 
perforation.^, and consequently in the making of very defective 
work, and the final stoppage of the machine. Ilow far the.se con- 
trivances may overcome this difficulty experience alone can show ; 
but such attempts are always worthy of con.si<loratiun ; for, how- 
ever impossible a proposed result may appear to the mind of 
one man, yet in tliat of another, aided by able hands ami oarne.st 
devotion, the “can’t be done” of yesterday is often the fact of lo- 
day. 

To persons interested in the development of iuvenUous as applied 
to artistic weaving in modern times, from the loom of Yaucuuson 
I to the new scheme of Bouelli, of Turin, fur weaving by electricity, 

; a series of nine models exhibited by J. Marin, of Lyons (1594, 
Empire I’ranqais), will be an attraction, and, as a matter of instruc- 
tion, exceedingly valuable. They commence with the draw-loom 
of 1606, and show the leading features of sub-soquent inventions 
for the execution of those falmcs of which the fjyonoHO display in 
the Universal Exposition is certainly a crowning triumjih. We 
trust that these models will find their way to England, and that 
an opportunity for thus illustrating .so important a department of 
mechanical science will not he lost sight of by tliuse to whom have 
been confided tlic interests of our future progress iu Science and 
Art as applied to industry. 

In the Austrian division of the machinery department of the 
Annexe, are exhibited Jacquard machines constructed entirely of 
wood for the sake of economy (?) and lightiie.ss. They arc manu- 
factured ])y Guillebaud Schramm, of Yieuiia (388, Empire d’ACl- 
triche). The Great Exhibition of 1851 showed to what perfection 
the Austrians could work haial woods for industrial purposes, such 
as tools, &c., and these machines may possibly jirove suggestive iu 
the direction above named j but certainly for all the wear and tear 
to which such machines are 'tuhjected, steel and hras.s, thou<?li 
most costly at the outset, would certainly prove both lighter and 
more economical than any wood construction, however excellent it 
might be. 
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LACE AND EMBROIDBUY. 

France, Belgium, and Switzerland, are each, thoroughly repre- 
sented in the specialiU of lace, and the reputation of all three for 
artistic excellence is worthily sustained. The characteristics of 
English and Irish laces too are fairly and successfully illustrated, 
and the manufacturers of Nottingham have certainly entered the 
field boldly and challenged all competitors in machine lace, especially 
on the important point of price. Artistically these Nottingham 
productions show an immense advance upon those displayed in 
the Great Exhibition of 1851. The designs generally are 
purely textile, and bear evidence of an increasing intelligence in 
design, as also of an advanced perception of the fitness and adapta- 
bility of a certain class of natural forms, when wrought out upon a 
distinct geometric basis. It is, therefore, with no little satisfaction 
that we hail this recognition of the value of a recurrence to first 
principles, the results now produced being an earnest of future 
rogress in the same direction. It is quite clear that English 
esigners possessing a technical knowledge of the industries upon 
which their Art-knowledge is to be exercised, and resolved to 
think for themselves, need not look to the practice of their conti- 
nental competitors for modes of treatment ; inasmuch as by stai'ting 
from their own wants, or rather those of the consumer, they may, 
by earnestly working out the well-understood conditions of the 
special manufacture upon which they are engaged, produce 
originality without rushing into the whims and vagaries to which 
the mere copyist is ever in danger of being led by the idiosyncracies 
of others whose wants may be totally different to those which 
it is his function to supply. Seeing then this healthy tendency 
in the lace designs of Nottingham, we are at a loss to understand 
what could have induced the perpetration of such an absurdity as 
the lace table-cover, on which the “Descent from the Gross ” has 
been so hideously libelled, or the outrageous attempt at an 
illustration of the Anglo-French Alliance, in a series of wooden- 
looking figures. "When will the people who waste their time, 
throw away their money, and misuse good machinery pnly to 
render themselves ridiculous, learn that the human figure is not a 
proper subject for imitation in a material like lace. Here we 
have a fabric, the chief characteristic of which is its lightness 
and semi-transparency, the use of which is chiefly to cover more 
solid fabrics, and the ornamentation of which can only be seen to 
advantage when placed between, the eye of the spectator and some 
other object, or as in the case of lace curtains, between the eye 
and the light. Yet in spite of these facts, manufacturers persist 
in the introduction of forms totally contradictory to the very 
nature of the material and the use of the fabric. The Swiss 
have been and still are open to the same charge of neglecting 
the common sense principles which ought to guide the lace manu- 
facturer in the selection of the forms wuth which to decorate 
his productions. In the Great Exhibition of 1851, the Chalet 
backed by mountains, with foreground and mid-distances of 
firs and rocks, was a favourite subject, and probably was then 
thought most suited to the English taste : the Swiss haying a 
keen eye to the markets of Britain. In the present Exhibition 
this Chalet type is comparatively abandoned, probably because 
unsuited to French taste ; but it peeps out here^ and there ; for 
one of the best contributors of Swiss lace curtains exhibits the 
interior of a hot-house of Crystal Palace-like design and 
dimensions, plants, fountains, and perspective included ; as also 
a hunting scene, horses, dogs, trees, and all the et-ceteras of the 
chase ! We have decried and shall continue to decry all such 
absurdities, however well executed ; indeed the better they are 
executed, the more offensive they become. Onr own manu- 
facturers will, we are sure, now that they have fairly commenced 
to work from a sound basis, repudiate these puerilities, and 
above all things, we trust that no Englishman or English woman, 
having the least pretension to a taste for Art, will buy such 
nonsense. The Glasgow harness curtains show a healthy re-action 
on this point, and the designs of those exhibited are far more 
legitimately textile than usual. In short, the Glasgow display in 
this specialite is highly satisfactory, and may probably call the 
attention of French designers to the fact that ugliness and clumsi- 
ness do not always constitute the merits of a design as suited to 
the Scotch market. 

The machine laces off St. Quentin, especially in curtains, 
certainly rival [those of Nottingham in excellence ; but as no 
prices are given, it is impossible to say how far the two may compete 
in the same materials, and of the commercial results likely to 
follow from their being thus, as it were, brought “ face to face.” 
It is quite clear, however, that the curtains exhibited by Messrs. 
Heymann and Alexander of Nottingham are remarkable for their 
excellence and lowness of price, ^Unlike the iFrench examples, 
which are placed in glass cases out of reach, and. conseqxiently not 
open to minute examination, these articles are displayed in a very 
simple, effective, and, to our mind, tasteful, because practical, 
manner : being suspended from the girders, and looped to the 


columns which support the roof of the avenue running in front 
of the gallery of the English department in the Palais de 1 Industide. 
They are thus seen in much, the same position as when in actual 
use, whilst they challenge attention and close examination. The 
price is affixed to each pair of curtains, and its lowness— -fifteen 
francs per pair being that of the majority — ^must greatly astonish 
our continental friends. No possible exception can be taken, 
either to the character of the manufacture, or the general ex- 
cellence and simplicity of design in these articles, and their display 
is an act of justice to an important industry, and a commercial 
triumph for Nottingham. The Telvet and Simla lace, for the 
production of which the patentees, Messrs. Ball, Dunnicliffe & Co., 
of Nottingham, received the only Council medal awarded for lace 
in 1851,,is illustrated in all its varied uses as applied to the orna- 
mentation of dresses, shawls, &c. ; and, though no longer a novelty 
in England, tends to sustain the reputation of the manufacturers. 

In machine-made lace and bobbin-net the manufacturers of 
Calais, Canibray, Lille, and Lyons, together with St. Quentin, as 
already mSitioned, show that whilst they still continue to 
worthily follow the mechanical methods of Nottingham, they do 
not fail to infuse originality and thought infco their designs, and 
that in machine lace there is a tendency to approach more and 
more to the excellence which characterises the hand-made fabric : 
whilst not unfrequently novelties are attempted which, though not 
always satisfactory in their results as regards purity of taste, yet 
are evidences of a strong vitality seeking to be freed from the 
absolute trammels of old conventional types. 

In embroideries and tambour-work on cambric and muslin, the 
French productions are worthy of special study by our Scotch and 
Irish manufacturers. In JFahTicjues de Tarare^ the curtains, &c,, 
exhibited by Fontei'et, ph'e et Jils (5759, Empire FranQais), and 
Plauns, neveu (5928, Empire FranQaisL both of Tarare, the beauty 
of the designs are only equalled by the excellence and perfection 
with wliich they are rendered in tambour-work. 

This brings us to the consideration of tlie hand-made laces of 
the Exposition, upon which enough could be said in detail to 
occupy a large portion of the space at our disposal. The results, 
however, can after all be only realised in a thorough examination 
by the manufacturer and merchant interested in this special 
industry. The blonde laces of Caen and Bayeux, displayed in 
berthes, scarfs, shawls, and robes, do honour to the skill of the 
women of the department of Calvados, and the aidiistic taste of its 
manufacturers. The white thread laces of Lille, the recherclte 
productions of Chantilly, the comparatively cheap hand-made 
laces of Arras, and the costly point d’Alen§on, are all suggestive 
to the intelligent observe!’, and, it must be confessed, convey 
lessons in what to avoid, as well as hints what to imitate, and 
possibly even improve upon. 

Amongst the most noteworthy of the individual exhibits of 
French lace, as also most likely to repay a careful examination, 
we may instance the mantles, collars, and flounces of M. Baline of 
Puy (Haute Loire), (7745, Empire Fran 9 ais) ; Seguin, of Paris 
(7782, Empii*e Fran^ais), one specimen, a couvre-pied^ being of 
extraordinary beauty of design and execution ; the specimens of 
Loiseau of Paris (7769, Empire Frangais), Delambre & Co., of 
Paris (7752, Empire Frangais), Geffrier, Walmez, and Delisle, 
fr^Pes, of Paris (7759, Empire Fraiigais), and Pagny, atn6y of Paris 
(7774, Empire Frangais). All are more or less remarkable for 
superiority of design, execution, and for an intelligent adaptation 
of means to a given end. 

As a whole the most complete illustration of the perfection to 
which the lace manufacture of France has attain'ed, is to be found 
in the display of M. Lefdbure, to whom the place d'konneur in this 
specialiU has been given in the Palais de rindustrie. The exam- 
ples of point d’Alengoii in robes, handkerchiefs, &c., as also of tlie 
black laces of Bayeux are most exquisite in design and execution. 
One shawl is certainly the most perfect thing of the kind in the 
Exposition. It is so thoroughly and essentially lace as to leave 
nothing further to be desired. The distribution of the forms are 
so equal ; the variation in the lines and arrangement so artistic as 
to strike any one who pays the least attention to the requirements 
, of this particular manufacture. Here we see none of those blotchy 
quantities sprawling over indefinite surfaces, and threatening to 
grow too large even for the liberty of space thus allowed them, 
whilst their ponderous forms, if considered as aii element of weight, 
would sink any extent of the coarsest manufacture ever con- 
structed of warp and woof. On the contrary, every point has 
been well studied, carefully adapted and laid down to the precise 
requirements of the article decorated ; and whilst the enscmhle is 
perfect, the details, as a matter of course, have been carefully 
subordinated thereto. 

Probably the perfection of a certain class of lace was never more 
fully illustrated than in the comparatively small display of Spain, 
There are some three or four exhibitors of blonde veils, and 
“ Valenoiennes'^'' lace mantillas of great beauty and purity of design, 
who have so carefully selected their specimens and displayed them 
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in so simple and im ostentations a manner as to convey a pleasing 
impression of completeness in each individual article exhibited, as 
well as suggest the idea that having fairly settled the principle 
upon which Spanish lace ought to be produced, no temptation could 
induce them to speculate in mere novelties, which might x^esult in 
incongruity or something leas beautiful and complete than that 
which they had faiidy arrived at, and which they had the good 
sense, otherwise taste, to be satisfied with ; — an example which their 
competitors of other countries would do well to follow, whenever 
their customers happen to have arrived at that point of intelli- 
gence in matters of decoration, that they really know wliat they 
want ! 

As might be expected, the Belgians, who are tliorouglily alive to 
the value of periodical expositions of industry, have taken eare that 
30 important an industry as that of lace should bo well represented ; 
therefore the reputation of the manufacturers of Brussels, Ypres, 
Malines, Antwerp, Bruges, Courtrai, Monin, Ghent, and Alost, does 
not suffer in the comparison they challengo in tb^^ Universal 
Exposition. Duhayon, Brunfaut, & Cie., of Brussels and Ypres 
(675 Eoyaume de Belgique), and Vanderkelen — ■Bresson, of Brus- 
sels (594, Eoyaume de Belgique), both of whom so worthily 
represented the lace industry of Belgium in 1851, again sustain, in 
company with others, perhaps equally worthy, the ancient reputa- 
tion of Flanders for perfection of manufacture in this specialitL 
Brxissels plait^ and point lace, Valenciennes, both broad and nar- 
row laces, are illustrated in all their varied applications and uses, 
On the whole, however, we do not recognise any special progress 
since 1851. Perhaps, however, considering the perfection to which 
this manufacture has been brought, the result of the oxiiorience 
and attention of many genei’atioiis of mamifactiirers and workers, 
any visible movement in so short a period was not to be expected. 
Certainly there is no falling off, and this is saying much ; since it 
too frequently occurs that a certain standard of perfection having 
been attained to, the past reputation is relied upon for sustaining 
a manufacture or a firm under the deteriorations which frequently 
arise from the apathy of success, the whims and caprices of over- 
weening conceit, or a self-satisfied application of the principle of 
laissez fciire. 

The Swiss productions in curtains have been already alluded to, 
so far as regards those exceptions in the matter of design to 
which it seemed desii^able to direct attention as a warning, in con- 
nection with kindred mistakes in our own manufacturers. Taken 
as a whole, Switzerland is well represented, not only as regards the 
extent, but in the excellence of those productions upon which so 
much of the comfort and happiness of so many of its female popu- 
lation depends. The character of the designs generally are cer- 
tainly improved since 1851, for, as before stated, those, to the 
character of which we have taken as exceptions, not being suited to 
the taste of the French, have been kept back. Of the aijpropriatc- 
nep of much of the design here wrought out, little can be said in 
objection, and when the extraordinary beauty of the handicraft 
part is considered, there is certainly much to interest and instruct. 

The most striking novelty in the lace manufacture, is exhibited 
in the Swiss department, by Stabeli Wild, of St. Gall (205 Cou- 
fed6ration Suisse) ; this consists of two specimens of point- lace 
(relief) produced by a newly-invented method, of wdiich, howqyer, 
no particulars are given. The results are certainly very beautiful. 
The clear, distinct, and thoroughly firm character of the work, as 
seen under the glass which protects it, is the perfection of lace 
manufacture ; and no doubt when the peculiar method by which it 
is produced has been carefully investigated by the jury charged to 
attend to this industry, this perfection will be duly appreciated, 
whatever may be thought of the process. The specimens are 
small, being ladies’ collars, and it is quite possible that the mode of 
production will confine the manufacture to this class of articles. As 
no price is given, the economical value of the invention cannot be 
]udged of ; the result, however, is worthy of the attention of our 
mamifacturers for its beauty and perfection, 

British hand-made laces are well represented, as far as regards 
excellence, the exhibits being more select than numerous. In this 
respe(J sound judgment has been displayed. Honiton lace appears 
to be best illustrated by the contributions of Messrs. Copiatake, 
Moore, & Crampton; but others, Mr. Treadwin,Mr. Blackborne, 
and to. Clarke for instance, sustain the high reputation of this 
beautiful fabric. 

Irish laces are shown to great advantage by Messrs. Forrest, of 
Bublm, as also by H. B. Goblet, of London, and it is satisfactory 
to note a steady improvement in the character of the designs, 

The Great Exhibition of 1851 was of im- 
mense advantage to this department of Irish industry. Limerick 

itL fact, were there 
^ unmistakahle a form L to at once 

I exwllence, and the result has been a most 

It cannot be 

tinn = Will further assist in a direo- 

j| tion so essential to the future interests and prosperity ofa bS 

industry, the social infiuence of which now is beginning to be felt in 
so many direct-ions in that unfortunate country. It is for this reason 
that we regret the very meagre and unsatisfactory display of the 
sewed muslins of the north of Ireland. Belfast has not displayed 
its usual energy and good sense in allowing so important a 
branch of its trade to stand before Europe in so puny and unin- 
teresting a form as wo find it here represented, or rather wo should 
say mw-represented. 

In gold, silver, and coloured embroideries, the extent of the 
French exposition is overwhelming. This may be accounted for 
bj^'the fact that this industry is largely carried on in Paris, and 
each bouse employing the skill of the Pai'isian hrodeur, rushes to 
the Palais de ITndustrie with the results of its enter j )rise. As miglit 
be expected in ea people wliere the love of decoration has become 
a jhassion, the concentration of silk, gold, and silver thread, beads, 
T)earl, and paste diamonds, is often overwhelming : sometimes abso- 
lutely tasteless and absurd. If it wei^e wortli while, and space 
permitted, a few grave lessons miglit be given on the folly tand 
waste displayed in some of these j)roductiona. Others again show 
an exquisite perception of colour and appropriateness in the com- ' 
bination of mater ids, which tend further to illustrate the prin- : 
cijdes sought to be laid do\vn in our remarks upon the exquisite 
harmony of the Lyonese silks. 

Ecclesiastical embroideries are, as a matter of course, the most 
abundant, from the extent to which costly robes are used in the 
services of the Church of Eome. In this department Belgium 
takes the lead, as it did in 1851 ; and the embroidered ro])es exhi- 
bited by Van Halle, of Brussels (554, Eoyaume do Jhdgique), id.aeed 
in a prominent position in the central portion of the Palais, are 
an evidence of the extent to which artistic coiubiiiations of the 
loom and needle can be carried. These robes^ are displayed in 
great profusion, the tour deforce of the whole being a figure of Our 
Lord, habited in a manner utterly <!ontradictory to what wo 
should conceive to ])G even Eoman Chtliolic notions of Him “ wlio 
had not where to lay His liead.” To a Prote.stant there is somotliing 
offensive in habiting the Saviour, who repudiated earthly power, 
pomp, and wealth, in the robes of worklly ecclesiiistieai authority, — 
the vestments of any mundaiio church. This painful ami tasteless 
anachronism detracts materially from the merits of M. Van Hallo’s 
exhibit ; and however much we may desire to recognise tlio skill, 
ability, and evident devotion to liis luanifestod by the 

exhibitor, we cannot but think that pride in his clmrch lias 
caused him seriously to overlook the true cliaractor of its 
Master, and would urge this fact as a lesson to our own manufac- 
turers engaged in the production of ecclesiastical nriiainoiits ; 
since an unwise zeal may otherwise render objectionable ami even 
ridiculous, that which would otherwise bo looked upon with 
respect, if not with sympathy. 

SXIAWLy AND MIXED EAIIUICS. 

The Tisual oxccllenco in their usual sUdos aro. to bo found in the 
French shawl dejiartment. Hothing absolutely now in de.sigii, or 
particularly worthy of notice, a.s conveying positive instruction, 
presented itself to us. Negatively our shawl manufacttirerri and 
designers may learn much, since tliey cannot fiiil but see much to 
■ avoid. Here are Chinese temples to decorate tlic back of a lady ! j 
— the Emperor and Empress on a balcony, under palm-trees of 
portentous size and marvellous propoi’tion.s ! One extraunlinnry 
production, a perfect marvel in weaving, ought to bo examined by 
every person engaged in a kindred nmuufaeture. It has been for 
years a favouidte theory with us, that anything in the way of pic- 
torial etfcct may be imitated in the loom, pruvided tlie cost of 
production is no object. Hero, then, is a step towards the ])rool 
of this theory. Damirou <$: Cie., of Lyons, ((11)77, Empire Eran^ais,) 
exhibit a shawl, the ornamentation ot which consists of a 
series of pictures iutersporsecl with arrang(!ments of fiowers ; 
the enmnhle produced being richly harmonious in colour, of wdiich 
these pictui’cs and flowers are simply the vehicle, .since to satisfy 
tlie mind the details to jn’oducu which so much skill li.as been 
expended must be forgotten. Oui houo Xt is simply illustrative 
of means and talent thrown away, and it.s use is a warning to 
others not to do likewise.” 

The shawls of other countries do not iaB|uire special notice 
here. They are generally sufficiently Indian in their type to 
meet the conventional notions in that particular article of a lady’s 
dress ; but which we may expect to see changed when the stove- 
pipe hat has had its day with the gentlemen, and follows the 
happy course now being pursued in ladies’ bonnets, and thus 
gradually vanishing into caps. 

In the mixed fabrics in ordinai'y demand, such as ladies’ robes and 
certain classes of furniture good.s, the French have certainly bene- 
fited largely by their experieude gained in the Great Exhibition of 
1851, ill the important matter of “ finish : ” since, it is agreed on 
all hands, by tlioae best able to judge, that the mixed fabrics and 
worsted stuffs are very much superior to anything exhibited by 
them on that occasion. Few things impressed the manufiictuvers 
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of France, engaged in this department of industry, more than the 
admirable character of the dye and finish of the cheaper kinds of 
Bradford goods in 1851, and nearly all their inquiries were directed 
towards this new point as being of essential importance to their 
own trade, inasmuch as appearance, in garment fabrics especially, 
forms an item of immense consequence in a commercial point of 
view. The result of this attention is evident in the present 
Exposition, and it is generally admitted that the lesson so well 
studied in London four years ago, has not been without its uses. 
Let our own manufacturers take the hint, and as intelligently 
direct their attention to special points of excellence, when ^s- 
played in the productions of other nations, and not be content 
with an unwilling acknowledgment of superiority, and some hope- 
lessly je ne sais quoi-\\kQ conclusion, but be determined to know 
the reason why.” 

The Irish Poplins of Messrs. Atkinson, Messrs. Pirn Brothers, 
and Messrs. Fry and Go., of Dublin, constitute, on the whole, a fair 
representation of this peculiar manufacture, and certainly we saw 
nothing of a similar character which could be said to approach them 
in excellence and general appearance. It is a matter of con- 
gratulation that in spite of the many novelties, as regards adapta- 
tion of material, which every year, almost every season, may be said 
to bring forth, that the genuine character of the Dublin poplins 
and the good taste which usually characterises the best examples 
enable them still to maintain their position in public estimation ; 
and though fashion does from time to time allow of a certain 
degree of eclipse, yet it invariably happens that in due course the 
ladies return to the old love, which, like all really good and 
beautiful things, is always new, Faslxion exercises an immense 
power, no doubt, as regards the ebb and fiow of popular opinion, 
but fashion can never completely throw real excellence out of sight. 
The Venus de Medici, and the Apollo Belvidere, are always in 
vogue, even with the most capricious. The beauty of the one and 
the graceful power of the other assert themselves to the annihila- 
tion of all whims and caprkes ; because they are based on un- 
changeable principles, realised with perfect skill in materials over 
which that skill had a complete mastery, since its peculiarities had 
been well studied and cared for. In this respect we have an 
example of the value of knowing how much of the desired effect 
really exists in the material in which our artistic and industrial 
skill is to be exorcised, and making the most of that knowledge. 

■WOOLLEN CLOTHS. 

Although the manufaebure of Woollen Cloths does not come 
within tlie category of indiLStries to which decorative art is applied, 
except in certain special instances of no great importance, yet, com- 
mercially, the proper representation of so useful a class of textile 
fabrics is of the greatest moment in an exhibition claiming to be 
of European extent. As might be expected, therefore, France, as 
the host on this occasion, has put forth its strength, and as already 
stated, the 'woollen manufactures of Sedan, Elbeuf, Loiiviers, 
Bouhaix, Tourgoing, Lille, Abbeville, and ISTancy, are all fully and 
completely represented. The dye, finish, and general make of the 
goods is, on the whole, sui)erior to those exhibited by French 
manufixeturers in 1851. Austria shows largely, and sustains its 
position in this manufacture ; and the same may be said of 
Prussia and Belgium. Saxony exhibits its best productions, and 
with success. England alone, of all the great producers of wooUen 
fabrics, appears to have neglected its true interests. There are 
three exhibitors from the west of England, whilst the display of 
Yorkshire cloths undertaken by Leeds as the exponent of the 
important interests of the northern woollen district, is a disgrace 
to the industry it professes to represent. The persons who under- 
took the illustration of the woollen manufactures of the West 
Biding of Yorkshire, either did or did not understand the 
important interests committed to their charge. If they thought the 
work was not worth doing, and that the exposition of this special 
industry at Paris would be useless, as they are reported to have 
stated, why did they undertake the matter at all ? Why not 
honestly state that they saw no value in exhibiting ? Instead of 
this, the work was undertaken, and a paltry, slipshod pretence at 
an exhibition of Yorkshire woollen cloths is the I’esult. 

The contrast between this sham exposition of English woollen 
cloths, and those already quoted, cannot fail to be injurious to the 
industrial and commercial interests of those most intimately 
concerned, since — and this cannot be too often repeated — this 
Exposition is an appeal to buyers in and for every market in the 
woidd, and those who are best represented are most likely to 
obtain tlio best customers. 

miNTED GOODS. 

In a field so wide spread as thi,t implied in the term lyrintecl 
fairies^ it would be impossible fairly to discuss the merits of a 
tithe of the excellent and useful articles of the various kinds 
exhibited. The art and science, for such it is, of printing and 
dyeing woven fiibrics, has in this day arrived at much perfection, 


yet is still likely to be more and more improved and developed. 
Those processes and results which a few years ago would have 
created the greatest astonishment, are now looked upon as little 
more than a matter of course ; the natural growth, in fact, arising 
out of the point to which science has brought art. Viewed from 
a severely artistic point of view, it may be questionable whether 
the immense power and ready means now afforded for the applica- 
tion of ornament to textile fabrics, is really calculated to promote 
that purity of decoration which sound judgment demands. The 
facilities for applying a great number of tints, or as it is technically 
called ^ colours,” to the production of a single pattern, has tended 
to vitiate and mislead the taste of the manufacturer, by causing 
him to rely upon gaudiness of effect cheaply produced, rather 
than u]eon the purer styles in colour, which limited means 
formerly compelled him to study and adopt. After all, however, 
this is absolutely a question of the iLse of the means. Their abuse 
will, we trust, be duly corrected, as sound principles of art become 
more universally diffused. It will then be seen that the facilities 
for applying fourteen coloursf gives the designer and manufac- 
turer a large choice, a wider range of scale, so to speak, This is 
not to be hastily or tastelessly thrown away, but to be considei'- 
ately applied in prmting so many tints only as may be really de- 
sirable to produce a given result, since ^\fonrteen ’\may be just six or 
eight too many. ^ At a banquet whilst the gourmand may desire to 
partake of every’^dish of every course, the Vise guest will attempt 
nothing so foolish, but content himself with that which suits his 
own wants and digestive j)owers. It is tlius the true artist will 
use the mechanical and chemical means placed at his disposal for 
the ornamentation of the various fabrics so largely produced for 
the purposes of dress, furniture, decoration, &c. 

We have already remarked upon the successful results pro- 
duced by the judicious combination of colour in the Lyons silks. 

The physical peculiarity of silk there noted as having been kept , 
ill view in the varied arrangements of tints, does certainly not 
exist in the same degree in any other material. That it does exist 
in some degree is, however, as certain as the fact that the colour 
of an object is always more or less affected by the prevailing tints 
of the objects by which it is surrounded ; and this too both as 
regards contrast, harmony, and reflection, whilst the result is in 
the exact ratio of intensity. We do not see much evidence that 
this fact has been observed or acted upon in the generality of the 
i printed fabrics exhibited by the French. Positive harmony is 
i obtained rather by a negation of tint, than absolute complement, as 
in the case of the Lyons silk ; and the best examples of printing 
are remarkable for the purity of form in the design, the excel- 
lence of work, and the permanence, rather than the brilliancy of 
the tints employed. 

In chintz furnitures we are inclined to doubt if France stands 
so well as it did in the Exposition of 1844. It may be, however, that 
the advance of the English towards the excellence displayed on 
that occasion, has caused us to adopt a higher standard of judg- 
ment than existed at that period. 

Without discussing the question as to the truth of principle 
involved in the absolute imitation of the natural growth of flowers 
upon textile fabrics, we shall assume that since perfect imitation 
is aimed at, the work which approaches nearest to nature in form 
anti colour is the best ,• always taking into account the character of 
the fabric, and the means employed. Tested by this standard, the 
French chintzes are not so perfect as the best English ones ; and 
as regards means of production, the English printer is in advance 
of his French rival. 

The productions of Mulhouse are thoroughly well represented, 
and in each department of tlie printed fabrics for which this 
locality has been so long famous, the greatest care has evidently 
been taken that nothing should be lost in the display. No prices 
are affixed to these goods, and thus a considerable element in a fair 
comparison with articles of the same speciality from other places 
is wanting. In the matter of excellence, irrespective of price, the 
printing of some of the eachmeres and muslins stands very high, 
but we think that the best English examples certainly rival, if they 
do not excel them ; whilst in the question of price, it is likely that * 
the advantage is on the British side. 

Probably the best idea of the excellence to which the French 
printers have attained, will be arrived at by an examination of 
the displays of Gros, Odier, Eornan & Cie., of Wesserling (5792, 
Empire Frangais). Hartmann, JUs, of Munster (6797, Empire 
Fraiigais), and Schwartz and Hnguenin of Dornach (3052, Empire 
Frangais). The specimens exhibited by these houses present a 
thorough epitome of the French representation of this spedalite 
of the higher class of printed goods. The contrast with the pro- 
ductions of Bonen is very great. These latter, consisting of the 
coarser and cheaper kind of calico prints, are certainly far below 
the average of the same class of goods produced at Manchester. 
Seen in contrast with tlie products of tlie printing houses of 
Mulhouse, they are doubtlessly shown to serious disadvantage ; 
but even compared with goods of the same quality, exhibited in 
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tho Eaglish department, they lose materially. Hei’e again the 
element of price so far as the public is concerned is left out, ^nd 
whilst any piece of goods, from the highest to the lowest quality, 
exhibited by the Manchester committee is carefully and legibly 
marked, we could not discover any indication of this important 
element of comparison in these Eoiien prints. 

The results of the exposition of printed goods cannot fail to be 
highly advantageous to England, commercially. This must be 
self-evident to any one who, after going carefully over the French 
examples in the gallery of the Palais de ITndustrie, descends to 
that part of the building devoted to Manchester, and considerately 
examines the goods there exhibited. Not to take too much^ 
exception to the manner in which the various specimens are dis-" 
played for inspection, we doubt the taste of simply convert^ing the 
space placed at the disposal of Manchester into a mere ware- 
house. Without desiring to see so dignified a body, as the 
magnates of the north undoubtedly are, playing the part of 
fashionable drapers, it strikes us, that respect for theij; hosts, the 
Imperial Commission, ought to have suggested a more ornate 
arrangement of the large portion of the Palais placed at their 
disposal. The leading idea of a Manchester warehouse might 
have been retained, since it is a good one ; but it has been starved 
in the realisation, the arrangement being unmeaningly bald^ when 
it might have been easily made very ornate, without in any I 
respect destroying its usefulness and completeness. It may be 
asked, “How does this affect the result?” We answer, by 
causing many persons, who would otherwise carefully examine the 
articles, to rush through this wilderness of counters and calico^ as 
a mere place of business, — a shop on a larger scale; since nine 
persons out of ten cannot appreciate the lofty moral intended to 
be conveyed by the utter abnegation of all show, resulting in a 
mere hurling down of the goods exhibited. Even men of business, 
large purchasers in the very warehouses of which this arrange- 
ment is a type, feel an uneasy sensation on entering its precincts. 
Most of them visit Paris chiefly on “ pleasure bent,’’ but their 
“ frugal minds ” suggest a little business, or something likely, at all 
events, to be useful to business. Suddenly they find themselves,^ 
after luxuriating in the enjoyment of the Art- works in the nave of 
the Palais, or the examination of the varied specimens of manu- 
facture in the galler}^, plunged into the vraisemhlance of a place 
sacred to bargains, bills at three months, bales, and bad debts, and 
without a thought at the sublime intention of the display around, 
they get out of the warehouse as fast as possible, glad to regain 
the pleasant sensation of being “ out for a month.” 

We have said thus much of the arrangement as affecting the 
results of this admirable display of the industries of Lancashire, 
because we believe that our Manchester friends have not clone 
themselves justice by the mode in which they have carried out their 
resolution to show, in a complete and consecutive manner, specimens 
of every fabric which it is their province to supply to the markets 
of the world with the prices affixed ; whilst they provided in 
an equally efficient manner for imparling to all parties concerned 
every information respecting the goods exhihited. In this latter 
respect Manchester has done itself justice collectively, whilst in- 
dividually the reputation of its manufacturers has been not only 
sustained, but further asserted and proved. The commercial 
lesson to our French neighbours cannot fail but to be higWy 
instructive, resulting, we trust, in a relaxation of the old war 
tariff still existing, and likely to exist, but for well-organised 
appeals like this, to the common sense and the common interests 
of the French people. 

As regards individual exhibitors in the Manchester department 
the most remarkable, both for the excellence and novelty of the 
results, is that of Messrs. Daniel Lee & Co. This consists of 
Cashmere Furnitures printed in some fourteen “colours,” by 
cylinder.^ The result is an effect in many respects superior to 
block printing, since there is a softness of effect combined with 
precision, to whicli the best examples of block work rarely attain. 
These specimens stand alone in the exhibition and have attracted 
great attention on the part of technical men. The French asso- 
ciate this invention with that of Mr. Burch as applied to the print- 
ing of Brussels carpets, of which numerous specimens are exhibited 
by the firm of which Mr. Barch is a partner, — Bright & Co. 
Indeed we are strongly inclined to think that the process of 
Messrs. Daniel Lee & Co, is of a very similar character to, if not 
identical^ with, that employed in the printing of carpets ; the 
varied tints being obtained by a species of dilution upon an 
analogous principle to the mode pursued in the execution of a 
water-colour drawing, though of course differing very materially 
in the mechanical method. 

It would be superfluous to detail the Manchester houses of 
repute who join in the united exposition of the industry of that 
^ty, since an unmeaning list of names would alone be the result, 
^ose who have exhibited are put forward by the committee as 
the exponents, each of his own apecic^Ute, It is sufficient, therefore, 
simply to repeat our conviction that the collective display thus 


obtained is thoroughly satisfactory, except in the mode in which the 
goods have been arranged ; for in aiming at being very business- 
like, a most imbusiness-like result for the special purpose of the 
Universal Exposition has been arrived at. 

COTTON. 

Many of the above remarks, as applied to Brintod Fabrics, apply 
also to the cotton fabrics generall 3 ^ France exhibits useful cotton 
goods of all classes. Austria, Prussia, and Belgium aro also fairly 
represented ; but the result certainly shows that in this special 
important industry Great Britain stands very far in advance 
of her competitors, and we have no reason to suppose that the 
future will see our mannfiicturers in a worse position, relatively, 
than they stand at the present time. In fact, with the gradual 
introduction of the artistic element, which is slowly but surely 
making way in connection with the more useful articles, the 
advantage taken from time to time of improved inacliiueiy, the 
position, if changed at all, will he rather in favour of, than against, 
British industry and enterprise in a manufacture, which owes its 
]>resent position almost entirely to English skill, ingenuity, and 
capital. 

LINKN. 

Til scarcely any department of the industry of the United 
Kingdom have we felt ourselves more thoroughly ashamed for our 
country tlian in that of Linen , Allusion has been already 
made to the very unsatisfactory manner in which tho sewed 
muslins of tho north of Ireland aro represented, and it is to he 
regretted that the Linen manufacture, both plain and ligured, is 
equally defective. The Damask Table-Linen of Ardoyiio is illus- 
trated by a few second-rate examples, indifferently aixanged, and 
seen to a disadvantage. One point, however, must not he over- 
looked in connection with some of the best examples usually pro- 
duced by Mr. Andrews, which is tlie fact that they are manufac- 
tured for regimental messes, and the great majority of them bciar 
devices, inscriptions, and the names of citii's and battle-fields, 
whicli it would have been in the \vor8fc ]) 0 ssible taHte to have dis- j 

played in Paris at any time, still more so on an occasion like that j 

of tile present Exhibition, and under tho existing circuiuatauces of 
two countries' — once brave foes, but now honourable and 
faithful allies. Tliis reconciles ms Homowhat to tho deficiency 
which would otherwise be unpardonable. 

Seoteh Damasks are wtdl illustrated by the contributions of i 

Mr. Erskiiie Jieveridge, of J)unfermline. These, liowever, show i 

no advance in design on liis jirod actions exhibited in 1851, and the I 

same may be said of all the other specimens of the same class. j 

There is still the same attempts to adfi})t meaningless arrange- [ 

ments of the human figure and animals, — the Portland Vase and | 

its decorations, so true in itself and for itself, so utterly false and 
out of place in a material like linen. AVheu will our mamifac- ■ 

turers use their native common souse in artistic matters ? If they ! 

would but ask theinselve.s a few (pieattoim before rusliing into ! 

some of their wild atteinpis at novelty, they would be astonished | 

how much money, time, and laliour they might save thein.selves. ; 

The French Linens and Cainbric.s are generally of extraordinary I 
i)eauty. The quiet-looking diapers covering the surface of tho ' 
fabric, giving it infinite variety of tint, so to speak, as also of light and i 
shadow, ought to teach our nuinufacturers that their ambitious ' 
attempts ai*e a vain .show, ending in nothing hut disapjjointment. ' 
The quiltings, too, of the French manufacturers are of excellent 
material and make. | 

The examples of the German States, Belgium and .ir<»llaiul, are ' 
of a somewhat similar character to tho.se disjilayed in 1851. I 

CAIiriiTa AND TAPKSTUY, I 

No portion of the Universal Exposition has disappointed us so t 
much as the specicdite of carpets, while it is impoHBil)ie to .speak 
of the tapestry in sufiicieutly high terms. ! 

In notliing lias French design misled our manufaeturera so much 
as in the decoration of carpets. Putting out of eight altogether 
the^ real purpose and use of a carpet as a covering for a floor, 
which floor is a horizontal plane to walk ujiou ; ceiling ami wall j 
decorations, anything and everything but the true thing, lias lieeu 
employed in designs for carpets. We must, however, congratulate 
the English carpet manufacturers in general upon having, in many 
honourable inatmices, dared to think for tUemsLdve.s. Kepudiating 
the flowers, skies, bridges, balconies, aild ])eacoeks which eonsti- j 
tute the staple of the French examples, the English mannfae.turer 
has recently fallen back upon first principles, arul the result is . 

that since 1851 an immense advance has been made in the right ; 

direction, A carpet of Saracenic design, exhibiteil by Messrs. 
Watson, Son, & Bell, is an iW:Ustratiou of this, as also several 
specimens of velvet pile contributed by Messrs. CJraham & 
Jackson of London, and one or two examples of ordinary Pnnisstds, 
manufactured by Mr. Charles Harrison of Stourport. These and 
a few othei-s are honourable exceptions in a wilderness of 
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niiabakes. Wifcli too niucU coloiu', large fox'ms, and too niiieli 
relief, nearly all the carpets exhibited are absolutely contradictoi'y 
in design to their true purpose, Indian ^hawl patterns and the 
veritable old scroll work of plastic art are made to do duty as the 
decorations of a floor ! This is a fatal mistake, and cannot be too 
much deprecated. Let us have carpet decorations for carpets. 
Why not ? A little brain- work and judicious pencilling, and it is 
done. 

Haas, of Vienna, (1432, Empire Afltriche,) exhibits carpets of a 
similar character to those sent to the Great Exhibition of 1851 ; 
several are of the same patterns. These are certainly the Jjest 
examples of purely natural arrangement to the decorations of 
carpets, and in this respect may be usefully studied. 

TAPESTRY. 

If we were asked in what department of industry the precision 
of science was most perfectly united with the sentiment and beauty 
of art, our reply would be In the tapestries of the Gobelins, and 
of Beauvais.” In these works, which are so thoroughly represented 
ill the Universal Exposition as to leave nothing to desire, the 
perfection of chemical science as applied to the art of dyeing 
would appear to have been attained. Each tint, so delicately 
calculated upon and gradated, is wrought into its place in the 
picture with the artistic skill of the painter and the mechanical 
dexterity of the weaver ; whilst the result obtained is so perfect a 
reproduction of high class works of Art, as to render it questionable 
whether the original or the copy is most to he admired or coveted. 
'In many instances, however, especially in inodeim works, there 
can be little hesitation on this point, since the tapestry copy is 
undoubtedly the most perfect in tone and colour ; the glare of the 
pigment in the painted canvas being materially reduced by the 
softer and more absorbent character of the material in which the 
tapestry is wrought. 

The tapestries of the imperial manufactories of the Gobelins and 
of Beauvais are displayed to great advantage in the salon formed 
of tl)e rotunda of the panorama which stood between the site of 
the Palais de ITndustrie and the Annexe. As a whole, nothing 
could be more peidectly satisfactory than the arrangement of the 
Imperial contributions in this rotunda ; whilst the advantage of 
bringing together at one point the results of the enlightened 
patronage of the governments of France of those higher departments 
of industrial art which it would be madness in private enterprise 
to seek to rival, except in the smaller and less costly examples, 
must be evident to the most unobservant. Our present business, 
liowevei’, is with the specialitG of Tapestry, and without presuming 
for a moment that it would be of any commercial value to our 
nuinufacturers to study the works exhibited, it is quite clear that 
artistically they cannot fail, in connection with our designers, to 
derive considerable benefit from their examination. For, if it 
went no farther, it must tend to prove that these works invest 
textile industries with a dignity of no ordinary character, whilst 
the preparation and dyeing of the material in which they are 
made cannot fail to exercise a beneficial influence upon the less 
costly fabrics, inasmuch as the discoveries resulting in the efforts 
after refinement of tint, and certainty of producing it when required, 
must descend to and materially assist the art of dyeing as applied to 
the more general textile industries of France. That this result has 
followed is certain, and we have no hesitation in saying that, had 
it not been for the efforts of such men as Chevreul, the able 
director of the dyeing department of the Gobelins, we should have 
looked in vain for the brilliant results as shown in the Lyons silks, 
and, so fiir as colour is concerned, in the St. Etienne ribbons, the 
shawls, and other mixed fabidcs. Here then is the true value of 
establishments like the Gobelins and Sdvres. If properly conducted 
they make experiments, solve problems, and test results at the 
expense of the state, which the wealthiest and most spirited 
manufacturer would hesitate in attempting. 

Tins is a species of protection which we should certainly deem 
impolitic in England in the present state of her manufactures, hut 
lie would be a bold man who would say that, in many important 
particulars, something of an analogous character would not have 
been useful in the earlier developments of many of our industries. 
Much time aud many a costly failure might have been saved by 
rendering assistance and conducting expeidments on an orderly, 
systematic, and accurate basis. Of course the true Biitish doctxdne 
is to blunder on in the glorioTj^s independence of the individual 
rights of each free and, possmly, ignorant citizen. You may 
probably save a nation a few millions of pounds sterling by 
judicious interference at the right time, as our railway ? 2 c-system 
has proved ; but the saving is no consolation if it even suggests 
to tlie individual citizen that he has no right to fling away his own 
money in his own way. « 

Establish in England a chemical laboratory at the expense of 
the state to investigate and report from time to time for the 
benefit of all concerned, and even to instruct, at a moderate fee, 
the youthful manufacturer in the science of chemistry as applied 


to dyeing : present the results of experiments freely to all comers : 
solve the problem of rendering silk soluble, and coat cotton or any 
other fibre with the solution until it looks like silk : dye a perfectly 
fast green of any shade, or a drab which will not fade ; present 
the results freely to all who desire to avail themselves of your 
labour, and you shall find that the very thing which, if carried out 
by private enterprise at an enormous expense, would be run after, 
patented, pirated, and universally used iu some form or other, 
would be derided, abused, pooh-poohed,” and even refused a trial, 
for no other reason than because it had not been blundered out iu 
some dirty dye-house, presided over by some ultra-practical man ; 
but had been wrought out step by step through the systematic 
enquiries, and accurate experiments and deductions of a man of 
science : and this, too, at the expense of the state, (!) as the repre- 
sentative of the interests of the whole people. 

They certainly manage these things better in France.” The 
dyeing department of the Gobelins, and its influence upon the 
industries^of which dyeing forms so important a part, is a proof of 
the practical value of such an establishment as that presided over 
by M. Chevreul. 

We trust that one of the results of the Universal Exposition 
will be to show Bidtish manufacturers that these government 
establishments are not the mere representatives of useless Art- 
works, but that, properly directed, something of an analogous 
character might be made useful, even on this side of the Channel, 
if gone about in an earnest unofficial spirit, common sense, 
and Quinus our constitutional “ red tape.” 

Eeferring to the works exhibited as the production of the 
Gobelins, these being chiefly historical or portraits, it is difficult to 
select any specimens which can be said to be superior to the others, 
except perhaps in interest of subject. The whole must be seen to 
be understood, and the list given in the official catalogue (Class 23, 
page 160) will save further reference here. In the examples pro- 
duced at Beauvais, there is the same skill applied to a different 
class of subjects. The most striking of these are copies of pictures 
of still life, flowers, dead game, &c,, together with furniture 
tapestries, mounted for exhibition in their proper positions in fine 
specimens of the cabinet-maker’s art. These are, to a certain 
extent, suggestive of decorative effects, and, in fact, the whole 
of the Beauvais tapestry partakes more of the ornamental than 
the historic, the latter being essentially the characteristic of the 
Gobelin specimens. 

Amongst the results of private enterprise in the manufacture of 
tapestry, it is only an act of justice to mention the admirable 
examples exhibited by Messrs. B6quillait, Eoussel, & Choequeel, of 
Paris, Tourcoing, and Aubusson. The display made of artistic 
tapestry by this house, as adapted to furniture, &c., is very remark- 
able. The specimens of vnoquettej or velvet pile, are of great 
beauty, and in many respects afford excellent subjects for study in 
the production of similar works. 

In noticing the special efforts of the imperial manufactory of 
tapestry carpets {Ta^is de la SamnnUre) there is nothing to add 
to or take from the opinions already expressed as to the designs 
of French carpets generally. The perfection of work shown in the 
above examples is extraordinary, but again the question arises, 
Are these works of art,” (for such they are) “ fit coverings for a 
fl(?or ? ” The forms, light and shadow, the perfection of imitation 
in relief, the very excellence of the work all tend to, the answer, — 
No! 

MACHINES FOR THE MANUFACTURE OF TEXTILE FABRICS. 

In closing our remarks upon the textile fabrics of the Exhibition 
it may be desirable to call attention to certain new machines or 
improvements in existing contrivances for their manufacture. 

In power looms, Hartmann, of Chemnitz, Saxony (9, Eoyaume 
de Saxe), and Grassm^yer, of Euette (Tyrol), (389, Empire 
d’Afltriche), exhibit specimens which are worthy of examination 
by those interested in machines of this class. J. P. Motte, of 
Troyes, (1621, Empire Fran^ais,) andN. Berthelot, also of Troyes 
(1610, Empii'e Frangais), contribute large circular machines for the 
manufacture of hosiery. Machines of excellent construction and 
remarkable for their ingenious adaptation to the manufacture of 
purses, guard-chains, scarfs, and articles of a similar class are 
exhibited by Desbayes, of Paris, (1423, Empire Frangais), Moiselet, 
of Paris, (1571, Empire Frangais), and Lanenville (not inserted in 
the catalogue.) A contrivance, too, for cutting fringe, well 
worthy of attention, is exhibited by Gantron, of Paris, (1570, 
Empire Frangais) ; Froebard, also of Paris (1615, Empire Frangais), 
has a machine for effecting the same operation as that of Messrs. 
Eoux and Voiner, atn^, already alluded to in connection with the 
Jacquard improvements, — ^that of printing the paper patterns 
iTsed by embroiderers in the transfer of the design to the fabric. 

FURNITURE AND DECORATIONS, 

France, as a matter of course, takes the lead in the extent and 
variety of oxmamenial furniture and decorations as connected with 
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the embellishment of the interior of buildings, both secular and 
ecclesiastical; and as the principal seat of this department of 
industry is Paris, the facilities thus afforded to exhibitors of 
articles which it would bo costly and dangerous to convey from a 
distance, has induced an enormous display of carved and inlaid 
furniture of a very ornate and fi'€(][uently highly artistic character. 
It is somewhat singular that throughout the whole of this class 
of articles, there is really very little which can be said to be 
suggestive in a practical sense, especially as suited to English wants 
or modes of execution. The construction is constantly covered up, 
and interfered with by the decoration. The former is in many 
instances only the veliicle for the latter. This groat error hi 
principle leads at times to very stange results, and the treatment 
of the ornamentation is often very wild aiul unsatisfactory. ^ Chairs 
which it would be dangerous to the ornamentation to sit down 
upon, billiard tables, the decoration of which would certainly 
interfere with tlie free movements of the player, are amongst the 
least of the errors committed. Probably the exhibition of the 
well known Parisian house of Tahan, which takes a prominent 
position in one of the central avenues of the Palais do 1’ Industrie, 
will best illustrate this excess of elaboration. In these wo find 
great excellence of manufactiu’e, combined with a painful over- 
loading of the construction with useless and obtrusive details. A 
JcmlmUire, for instance, has for its central ornament in front, 
a group of doves, Cupid’s bow and Hymen’s torch, wrought so 
liigh in relief, and projecting so far from the true form, that a 
lady passing near it would be likely to entangle the folds of lier 
dress, and upset the whole before she was aware of ilie danger. 

The most striking lesson the EngUsli are likely to learn from 
the French furniture is the extent to which artistic education has 
been carried amongst the workmen who execute the carvings and 
inlaid work. The skill displayctl, and the evident freedoni with 
which it is used, is something marvellous, Occasionally details are 
a little overwrought, but in the generality of instaiiceH the workman 
appears to have had the true artistic perception wlien to leave off. 
The tooling of some of the carved accessories to tlie more important 
pieces of furniture is masterly, ami adapted to the material with 
rare skill. At times ’there is a little alfectatiou of tlie sculptu- 
resque types as suited to marble, and perhaps^ oftenor stilly a 
tendency to the ultra-natural in imitation, in which the material 
appears to be forgotten ; but these are exceptions, and however 
much we may at times regret the miaaiiplicatiou of the skill, it is 
impossible not to be impressed with its extent, its variety, and 
the thorough intelligence shown by the Art-workman of I^aris 
in the spoGialiU of decorative furniture. 

Tliere is an evident tendency to the introduction of more colour 
into furniture. This has been gradually manifesting itself of late 
years in France, and if not carried too far, of which there is great 
dangei*, the pi'aetice is not objectionable. At present tulip wood 
with or-molu mountings, appears to be in the ascendant. The 
result is very showy, but when carried to excess, as it often is, it 
becomes more or less offensive ; especially when contrasted with 
some of the more quiet effects around, 

Ab illustrations of the best examples of the French fux’niture 
exhibited, though by no means comprising all deserving of careful 
examination, we would quote a cabinet eVarmes, purchased by the 
Emperor, exhibited by Jeanselme, et fils^ of Paris (7924, Empif e 
Fran^ais). Though very elaborate, the usual objectionable projec- 
tions have been avoided. The work is of a very liigh class, broad 
and intelligible, whilst the construction is strictly adapted to its 
purpose, that of a repository for fire-arms. A book-case, exhibited 
by the same house, constructed of walnut- wood inlaid with coloured 
stones, is another example of fine workmanship, judicious construc- 
tion, and appropriate orn amentati on. A buffet by Durand, of Paris 
(no number in catalogue), affords an admirable example of arrange- 
ment. The carving is bold and effective without fritter, whilst the 
rojeetion from the surface of the construction is kept within the 
ounds of propriety. The bronze handles of the drawers, composed 
of oak-leaves and acorns, ai*e well arranged, and the forms adapted 
for use. A large library cabinet, secretaire, and bookcase, in the 
style of the Henaissance, by Meyimrd, of Paris (7937, Empire 
Frangais), is a remarkable example of its class. The construction 
is of walnut, with mouldings of ebony, The ornaments, though a 
little too high in relief, are of a most admirable character in design 
and execution. A magnificent cabinet d^arynes, by Jules Fossy 
(7971, Empire Frangais) ; a cabinet and china buffet, in ebony and 
walnut, by Chaix (7899, Empii’e Frangais) ; n porte-fu^iljhy Gueret 
(7918, Empire Frangais), are each excellent, and, in some respects, 
suggestive either in construction or execution. 

As examples of the combination of colour, either in marble, 
variegated stones, or painted panels, the contributions of Baliiy, 
jmne, of Paris (7890, Empire Frangais), Beaufils, of Bordeaux (7803, 
Empire Frangais), and Charmais, of Paris (7900, Empire Frangais), 
may be quoted. Balny has a bookcase in oak, inlaid with green 
jwble, admir^ly arranged, and of excellent execution as regards 
tne carving. Beaufils exhibits a largo bookcase in three compart- 


ments, the two sides and each of the divisions decorated with 
figures representing Africa, Asia, Europe, and America ; at each 
end are two admirably-conceived and well-executed figures • one, 
a veiled figure witli a flame upon the forehead, representing Diviiio 
Law, the other, an armed figure, embodies the idea of Human Law. 
The whole work is one worthy of study and caroful examination. 
Charmais exhibits a variety of bed-room teniture of a very high 
class, and a buffet in walnut-wood and ebony, with panels of green 
marble variegated with black and white i^truv. The mountings of 
the drawers, &c., are in bronze, with bronze relievi in some of the 
pands, and occasionally bronze ornaments are mounted upon tlie 
marble. The arrangement and execution^ of the whole gives 
evidence of high artistic and constructive ability, whilst the execu- 
tion is of such a character as to leave nothing to desire. This 
work alone would raise the workmen of the Faubourg St. Antoine, 
by whom it Avas executed, to the dignity of artists, even if there 
were not many other examjilos which go to prove, more or less 
cflcctively, that the French cahiuct-makor has been trained in a 
school of Art arhqited by an caniost intclligencG to his wauls and 
future pursuits. 

Again, a Iniffet by Eibaillier, alne, & Hazaroz (7992, Empire 
Frangais), illustrates tlie combination of a higli class of decorative 
painting with the cawed work which oruaineiits the construction. 
In principle this may ho ohjocied to as applied to furniture, since 
it renders it too architccfconio in design. In this example, liowever, 
there is so much to admire that we ibrget to ap})ly the rigid test 
in admiration of the ni.'Uiiier in Avliich the Avork is carried out. 
Artistic alike in design as in (^xeentioii, the animals, troplues of * 
game, and dolails of the ornameniaiion, aro Avrought out Avith 
marvellous skill iiiid elfiad ; jianels Aviili a gold ground, upon which 
Buhjects illustrativo of the chase, &c., aro ])ainted in a low key of 
colour, combine with carved emblems of suitable design, in which 
the vine, the wheat-car, ami the bryony are Jidmira.bly treated, to 
give an ensemhhi of a must .satisfaidory character. 

Amongst tho less ornatt? examples, a modest-looking little book- 
case, in oak, by Blanched'., of i^aris (7JK)(), lilmplre, I'Vaiigais), may 
bo quoted. It is charmingly dosigiifal and mimirably executed. 
Another example of the same class, Anu'y elegant in ifs proportions, 
and in the details of tho ornament, is exliiinted hy Bniland, of 
117, Kue du Ban, PariH (not inserted in tlie ladalogue). These 
specimens prove that in the loss ornate examiiles the Barisiau 
fabrimnts des mmbka aro not loss succ(*ssful than in those in whudi 
decoration appears to bo the chief object of the designer, the use 
in the latter bedng often idmost concealed in the abundance and 
richncs,s of the ornaincntatioii. 

Amongst tho smaller aviioles apperittining to furniture, but 
classed a.s “ Ohjets tk Mode ct de Ftvotaide^^^ of wliieh there aro an 
immonse display, both in tho Balais do IMuduslrio, tho galleries 
around the Panorama, and in tho Ainiexo, avo have only space to 
quote the Bpoeimems exliibited by ]>iohl, of Baris (8828, JCmpiro 
Frangais), as illustraiioiis of tho ])orfecliou to Avhich this depart- 
ment of industry has now attained in France. A lady’s work- 
table of tulip-Avood, a Psyclneglass in roHa-Wiiod ami or-moIu, a 
liqueur-casc in buhl-work, fitted up with ghisso.s in blue and gold, 
and a terminal clock, also in buhl-AVork, are all Avorthy of close 
examination and careful attention, amidst th<i ma.sses of similar 
articles. All aro Avitlioui doubt more or loss excellent, but it would 
bo hopeless to attempt to oxaniiiio thorn lien^ in detail, oven if it 
Avere Avorth while to do so. 

The manufacture of bnhl-AVork is now carried on to an enor- 
mous extent in Paris, and at times rises to tliu dignity of Art ; but 
at others the skili employed runs into great excessca of over- 
docoration. 

As a Avarning lesson in tho avoidance of oAau'-ormununtation in 
combination Avith excessive imitation, the Avorks tif Uibailluu\/V//ac 
(7991, Empire Frangai.s), may he taken. Hero avc liavi* Hie ^nost 
exyiisite execution and beauty of detail aiming at tho most perfect 
imitation of natural forms in the material uschI ; hut tho Avliole is 
so painfully sngge.sUve of breakages and a Hjjccies of mdi mo 
tangere sontiment, as to detract very seriously from the satisfac- 
tion which every person of judgment in Art feels on viewing a 
well-executed Avork, 

Probably the moat extraordinary, and, to us, least uiidei'.stand- 
able Avox'k of its class in the whole iGxpositiou, is the contrilmtiou 
from tho manufactory of ecclesuustical decorations at Angers, de- 
scribed aa “ Chaise et Anteh^^' by the Abb6 Ohoycr, director of the 
said mauufactoi'y. It consists of an immonHe and tlaboraiely- 
carved Avork in oak, in Avhich a jiccuhar chess of design lias clearly 
run mad from excess of liberty. We have an elaboratitm of toAvers, 
pinnacles, pendants, statues of Baints, and baH-roliefs of .scripture 
subjects, all concentrated in the altar, and scats proper thereto, of 
a Roman Catholic cathedral. Oawi portion, a ciirving of a ruined 
town, 19 supremely ridiculous, artistically .speaking, from the .accu- 
rate character of the imitation. Of course these remarks rtder to 
the nature of the Avork aa a specimen of Art-manufacture, and not 
to the intention of the designer in convoying by such material 
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means, instruction in tlie symbolism of his church. With that w.e 
have nothing to do, since in this case it is with the means and not 
the end that our business lies. 

Hivart, of Paria^ (7993, Empire Eran^ais), exhibits specimens of 
furniture inlaid with porcelain, the effects of which are striking, 
but not artistically satisfactory. This was a novelty in the Great 
Exhibition of 1851, and M. Eivart was rewarded on that occasion. 

In the specimens now exhibited more metal is used, and whilst 
wood constitutes the basis of the construction, metal is introduced 
as a mounting, the porcelain forming the inlaid ornamentation. 

To those who saw the display of carved furniture in the Ausif ian 
department of the Great Exhibition of 1851, the contributions in . 
this class of industry on the present occasion will appear meagre 
and unsatisfactory, We were not amongst those who thought 
very highly of the Austrian furniture exhibited in 1851 ; in many 
points it was by no means equal, artistically, to less ostentatious 
displays. The most noticeable example of furniture now contri- 
buted by Austria is at once devoid of all ornament, but moat 
admirable in construction. It consists of a suite of chairs, fauteuils, 
&c., of extreme lightness, so much so as to be veiy suggestive of 
ibrms suited to cane or metal. These are exhibited by Thonet, 
frere.% of Vienna (1487, Empire d’Ahtriche). 

The Belgian furniture is generally of a very useful character, and 
frequently shows more ingenuity in construction than beauty of 
appearance. The a]^eciiuens of partpietage flooring exhibited by 
Godefroy,//vh^5s, of Brussels (340, Eoyaunie de Belgique), are very 
excellent; and one complete flooi', together with a portion of 
another, by Bekeyn, frdres^ also of Brussels (337, Boyaume de 
Belgique), presents points of a remarkable character in design and 
execution, which render them worthy of special examination by 
those engaged in the production of similar works. The parquets 
exhibited, in the Bavarian section of the Exposition, by Hartmann, 
of Munich (100, Boyaume de Bavi5re), are also good examples of 
geometric arrangement. It is scarcely probable, however, that 
parquet work will ever bo used to any great extent in England, 
except for the floors of lobbies, coi’ridors, or waiting-rooms in 
])ublic buildings ; and in all probability the Belgian manufactories 
could supply our wants in this direction much better and cheaper 
than wo could supply them ourselves, since attention to this 
speciality would be costly, without any chance of an adequate return 
for the time and outlay. In this we realise one of the commercial 
advantages of international expositions, for by them we may ascer- 
tain how to buy more economically than Ave can make. 

The furniture of the other continental states does not demand 
any special notice here, for though in many respects excellent of 
its kind, it does not present features sufflciently distinct either in 
construction or decoration as to be likely to repay a detailed 
examination. 

English furniture is not largely represented. As a whole, how- 
ever, the examples sent are of a good class and show fairly what 
our workmen can do. The principal works are placed in the central 
portion of the Palais de P Indiistiue, the most remarkable being a 
cabinet of excellent design, and still more excellent workmanship, 
exhibited by Messrs Graham & Jackson of London. In this 
acknowledged tour de force of British skill may be seen a very 
distinct manifestation of the results of the Great Exhibition of 
1S51, since we doubt if any manufacturer would have attempted 
so remarkable a work under a less stimulating influence than 
that occasion furnished, not only to producers but to the pui’chasers 
of such special efforts. The arrangement of the ornamentation 
and figures in ormolu, the admirable character of the chasing, and 
the execution of the plaqiies are all so many points gained 

in British Art-industry since 1851. For although the design is by 
a Frenchman, the casting and chasing of the ornaments and j 
figures was intrusted to the London branch of the house of Messrs. 
Cope & Collinson of Birmingham, the porcelain portion being the 
production of Messrs. Minton of Stoke -upon-Trent, Avho we under- 
stand undertook the Avork at a very short notice, after a most 
unbusinoss-like delay on the part of the managers of the Imperial 
manuflictory of S5vres ; with Avhat success the plarmSs themselves 
Avill beat tell on examination. Now we are somewhat inclined to 
quarrel with Messrs. Graham & Jackson for going to Sevres at all, 
and not a little rejoiced that their mightinesses the directors of 
that establishment did disappoint them, and greatly delighted that 
a British manufacturer took up the work at the eleventh hour and 
fulfilled Ills engagement to the day. This may tend to show that 
other Art-works may be pi'oduced nearer home, if we did but care 
to look at that Avhicli lies at our feet or ready to our hand, instead 
of shittting one eye and looking through a telescope formed of our 
own prejudices at the more distant, but, very frequently, not 
superior skill of our neigliboAirs. We trust that the results of the 
enterprise shoum by the exhibitiont>f this admirable piece of furniture 
Avill be a lesson to others. Messrs. Holland & Sons, and Messrs. G. 
Trollope k Son, also contribute each a specimen of furniture, placed 
near to the work above noticed. Each i>s distinctly different in 
character. That shown by the last-named house is a wardrobe 


of aatinwood, the parts being well arranged, and inlaid chiefly 
Avith tulip and green-wood interspersed with the wood of the linden- 
tree, which is not unlike ivory in colour and appearance. Messrs. 
Holland exhibit a book-case in oak excellent in the character of 
the design and workmanship. Messrs. Banting ; J. G. Grace ; 
Morant & Boyd ; and a few other London houses of note in the 
production of furniture, also contribute specimens which prove 
that English executive skill is being better directed in matters of 
design than heretofore. 

In papiei*-m^eh6 comparatively little movement appears to 
have taken place in English products. There is a tendency 
certainly to a somewhat severer style of decoration, but we fear 
that the very facilities for producing “ startling effects ” is a con- 
stant 1>emptation to the manufacturer to cater to the desire of the 
public, for what, in theatrical phrase, may be called “terrifle 
contrasts.” We have already alluded to an analogous position in 
relation to printed fabrics, in which the mechanical and chemical 
facilities 4ov the introduction of a multiplicity of tints really does 
more harm than good, artistically. Noav the various coloured 
metallic powders, the facilities for painting rainboAV tints with 
ordinary pigments etd Uhitiim^ are all so many stumbling blocks in 
the way of the cultivating a purer taste as applicable to the 
decoration of paxiier-mclchl. The tendency to admire glaring 
colours and effects produced by violent contrasts is always an 
evidence of a puerile, not to say savage Avant of taste, otherA7ise 
judgment in art; and it seems tolerable certain, that we of the 
Find-Fault Master General’s department must he content until by 
a constant iteration of better principles the consumer is taught 
to appreciate better things, and demand them from the manu- 
facturer. 

The French progress in the decoration of papier-mfich^ is more 
marked than we expected, since in the expositions of 1844 and 
1849 there was little in this direction which could at all compare 
with third or fourth-rate examples of British japanning. In the 
present Exposition, however, there are a few examples, at least, 
which show that progress is being made ; and in a manufacture 
suited, as we conceive, to the genius of the French people, it is by 
no means unlikely that ere long we may find a serious rivalry 
springing up in Paris, especially in the smaller articles of caskets, 
work-boxes, writing-desks, &c. 

In cartoii-pierre decorations, there appears to be a much more 
limited display than in 1844. Cruchet, of Paris, maintains his old 
position alike in this material as in decorative wood-carvings. 
His decorations in carved wood, with painted medallions, afford 
some admirable hints to our decorators ; but we doubt whether, 
as a whole, Cruchet exhibits anything which excels the ceiling 
cove decorations executed by Messrs. Jackson, of Eathbone Place, 
London, for Holford House, Eegent’s Park, a specimen portion of 
which is exhibited by the latter. 

In decorations in leather, Bulud maintains his reputation, and 
some of the examples exhibited are excellent for their combination 
of relief effects and colour. There are some admirable imitations 
of leather decorations in paper, by Martella, in the style of the 
, ancient wall-coverings. 

French plastic aii;, as applied to decorative purposes, has always 
I presented so many features of interest, and so many points AVorthy 
I of study, that to simply allude to this department of industry hero 
1 is sufficient, as special selections are clearly impossible where nearly 
every exhibit presents points of its own. 

In paper-hanging there is comparatively little in the Avholo 
Exposition which, we should desire to see our manufacturers 
emulate. The Prussian designs are of considerable beauty and 
variety in the abstract, but considered as the decoration of a wall, 
and as a background to objects, animate and inanimate, which 
form the distinguishing features of every apartment, we doubt 
their appropriateness. There are a few good examples of wall- 
papez’s exhibited by P. P. Armand, of Geneva (380, Conffideration 
Suisse) but taking the wall-papers as a Avhole,^ although for 
excellence of work and beauty of colour the majority of them 
cannot be surpassed, we think that in the matter of design some of 
our English manufacturers are producing examples very superior 
to them, and that the tendency to recognise a fixed principle for 
the production of these useful and highly essential adjuncts to the 
decoration and comfort of our homes, is on the increase. "We are 
quite sure that an examination of the paper-hangings in the 
Universal Exposition will only tend i;o strengthen the healtliy 
action to which Ave refer. A Avail paper is not an isolated decora- 
tion, or an incessant repetition of one. Its chief purpose is to vary 
in an agreeable manner a surface against which other objects are 
to be seen, and just in the ratio that it interferes with the proper 
display of those objects as a Avhole, so does it depart from its true 
function as a background. 

The floor-cloths come within the same category as the Avall- 
papers, and are rather suggestive of Avhat to avoid than Avhat to 
emulate. Those by Goehring & Boelime, of Leipsic (18, Eoyaumc 
de Saxe), exhibited in the Amnexe, are however worthy of exami- 
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nation, as excellent imitations of well* designed parqiietage^ adapted 
to the mechanical methods of printing floor-cloths. 

In mosaic decorations, the table-tops, sixteen in number, exhibited 
by the Pontifical States, are worthy of careful and minute exami- 
nation, as suggestive of treatment in kindred productions. The 
mosaics exhibited by the Hoyal Manufactory of Tuscany (155, 
Grand Puche de Toscane) are of extraordinary beauty and 
excellency, but tend towai'ds the domains of Pine Art, as in the 
case of the productions of the Gobelins, Beauvais, and Sdvres, 
Tuscany also exhibits specimens of parqtietage, the manufacturers 
being Messrs. Chalon. & Estienne, of Plorence (87, Grand Duch6 
de Toscane). These are superioi' in design to those of Belgium, 
already mentioned, being more essentially mosaic in their character. 

As a whole, there are few departments of the Universal Exposi- 
tion in which the time of the manufacturer or designei", specially 
interested in the industrial bearings of Art, can be spent more 
profitably than in that of furniture and decoration generally. 

Before closing our remarks upon the furniture and dAcorations 
of the Exposition, it is only an act of justice to an important de- 
partment of English industry to notice the excellent examples of 
painted imitations of woods and marbles exhibited by Kershaw, of 
London, and Moxon, of London and Edinburgh. These specimens 
of imitative skill have attracted the attention of the Erench 
house-painters to such an extent, that on several occasions wo 
could scarcely approach them owing to the groups of workmen 
en blouse^ who were busily engaged in examining them and dis- 
cussing their merits with a gusto perfectly refreshing, as com- 
pared with the utter apathy which too frequently characterises 
the English workman when a work of a superior character in 
his own trade is brought before him. It was quite evident that 
these imitative woods and marbles had taken Mo^isieur Jean by 
surprise, and in the innocence of his heart ho gave full expression 
to nis feelings in relation thereto. 

rOBCELATN. 

There exists in England a popular notion respecting the manu- 
facture of porcelain in France, that, however remarkable the px'o- 
ductions of the Imperial Manufactory of Sevres may be as works 
in which a high class of Art is displayed at enoimious cost to the 
state, yet that the manufacture of all the more useful articles for 
which the Staffordshire potteries are celebrated is almost entirely 
neglected in France ; and that, from some unknown cause, whilst 
French porcelain is so elegant and perfect, French pottery-ware is 
just as clumsy and as imperfect : and that there is no exception to 
this rule. The present Exposition will tend very materially to 
correct this delusion, since a quiet walk through that portion of 
the Palais dTndustrie devoted to the ceramic manufactures of 
France, as distinguished from the special productions of Sevres, 
will show that there is really no ground for the assumption that 
France cannot furnish itself with the more useful kind of porcelain 
and pottery. The question of how far this can be done to advan- 
tage commercially is another matter, and one which the remark- 
able display organised by the English manufacturers will probably 
do much to answer. 

We were certainly not pi'epared to see such specimens of ordi- 
nary white- ware as those displayed from the various districts of 
France in which this specialiU is carried on. During the past ten 
or eleven years a great change lias cez'taiuly taken place in the 
modes of manufacture, as well as in the objects of this important 
industry. This is fully evidenced by the remarkably elegant and 
practical display of Messrs. Lebeuf, Milliet, & Cie., of Montereau 
(5453, Empire Frangais), This consists entirely of useful articles 
in white, printed, painted, and gilded ware of a most excellent 
character. ^ Here we find no attempted tour deforce, hut a distinct 
and^ conscientious exposition of the precise articles which the 
exhibitors are engaged in supplying to their fellow countrymen ; 
but whatever the display lacks in attraction to the mere sight-seer, 
is abundantly compensated for by the sterling manner in which it 
commends itself to the practical man, the industrial artist, and the 
manufacturer. It is therefore worthy of the special attention of 
all interested in the manufacture of porcelain. 

Another noticeable exhibition of white-ware is that of J. Fouyat, 
of Limoges (5525, Empire Frangais). The outline of the forms is 
generally well-studied, and admirably suited to each piece, hui 
by a strange oversight some of the more useful articles of the 
oinner service, wMcn usually have the larger surfaces left as plain 
as possible for facility in cleaning, are decorated in relief in a 
manner not calculated to promote so desirable an object. The 
colour, ^laze, and texture of these specimens are excellent. A 
centre-piece en bisque, composed of storks and palm-leaves sup- 
porting a tazza, is exquisite in design and execution ; the former 
IS certainly a little too much in the naturalesque style, bub the 
symmetry of the whole is perfects, and the effect thoroughly 
ornamental, M. Sazerat, also of Limoges (5529, Empire Francais), 
hss also a charming display of white-ware. The flower vases are 
mtra-naturalesque in the decoration, but singularly broad in 


treatment in the modelling. In fact the modelling power displayed 
in the French productions in porcelain is something remarkable, 
and contrasts with great effect with that shown by every other 
country, a few of the Parian groups of Minton and of Copeland 
excepted. 

This excellence in modelling is remarkably obvious where no 
part of it is concealed by colour and gilding *, for in the imitation 
of Dresden ware the modelling does not appear to be always quite 
successful, even in the be.st examples. 

Space will not permit us to enter into any detailed examination 
of skill in painting porcelain, which the works in the Exposition 
prove to be greater than ever. At least, there is no evidence 
' of any falling off. In most instances, however, the works are over- 
gilt, This detracts from the value of the colour, and frequently 
gives a metallic appearance to excellent works in porcelain, which 
is not suited either to the forms, or the use of the article thus 
decorated. 

In printed ware there are some excellent specimens, in which 
the design and engraving have been carefully adapted to the 
method of transfer. Amongst the examples shown by De Saint 
Amans, of Laraarque (6574, Empire ’Frangais), are two plates 
decorated in the litlio-vitvo-calographic process with printed 
medallions of Napoleon I. and Queen Victoria, The treatment is 
especially effective and artistic, and whilst wc object to the use of 
medallions for the decoration of plates and dishes, the mode of 
engraving and printing adopted in these specimens affords examples 
for imitation in more appropriate pieces. 

In Beauvais ware wc iloubt if there is so much excellence shown 
as in the productions exhibited in 1844 ; nor do we think that, on 
the whole, has any material advance been made in garden pottery. 
The pendides in Beauvais ware and terra-cotta for hot-houses are 
of a similar character, and many of precisely the same design iis 
those which attracted so much attention in the exposition of eleven 
years ago ; and they still afford the same hints to our nianufacturers 
of gai'den decorations as they did at that time, for there has 
certainly not been that improvement in England in this direction 
as could be desired. 

In the very highest class of ceramic art, the display of the 
Imperial Manufactory of SOvres of course takes the lead, and fairly 
overwhelms the visitor with the variety ami extraordinary cha- 
I’acter of its contributions. It affords a strange contrast, and a by 
no means useless lesson, when looked at in connexion with the 
rudeness, and often uimecessaiy ugliness of the common pottery 
ware, which certainly are quite as bad, often worse, than Jirticles 
of a similar class as made in England ; the rude attemjits at ehea]) 
pottery in the United States of America ai'o the nearest approach 
we have seen to some of the more common utensils as exhibited by 
some of the French potters. 

In the imitation ofFalissy ware and Fafenco, tiie Frimch ex 
amples are often very excellent, hut wo do not think tliat they 
come Tip to the reflnemont observable in some of Minton’s examples. 
There is often an affectation of rudeness about them which detracts 
from their value as truthful iniitations, although the modelling 
would at times do no disoredii to the ontluisiastic Bernard 
himself. The specimens exhibited by Landais, of Tours (555H, 
Empire Frangais), are examples of this. There is gn^at excellence 
of colour, and that marvellous power of modelling which we 
have already noticed as ajipliod to the specimens of white-wart'. 
Nor should those contributed by Barbezet, <if Baris (5439, Em- 
pire Frangais), be overlooked, as they present also special points 
of excellence. 

In shaded enamel ware, or ^mail ornhrant, there are none of a 
superior character to tlioac shown in 1844. 

Amongst the best imitations of Faience are those contribnie«l 
by Devers, of Petit-M.ontrouge, neai* Paris. These constitute a 
remarkable di.gplay, rendci’od still more so by an extraordinary 
application of tlie processs employed, to the production of a work 
of singular power and oi'iginality. The whole form-s a vitrified 
picture of five-and-a-half metres high, by four-and-a-half metres 
wide, inclusive of a frame or border of flowers and fruits in relief. 
The subject is, Guardian Angela.” They ai'o repi’esontod as 
watching over the safety of a 8lee]iing infant, lying unprotected 
upon the earth below them. The sentiment of the work is 
exquisite, and the execution, which is broad and effective, ap- 
proaches in parts to the grand. A yellow tone pervades the whole, 
which, however, is not suiBciontly marked to be objectionable ] 
whilst the fact that the picture is formed of distinct slabs of terra- 
cotta, does not strike the spectator until after a close examination, 
so^ admirably are all the parts united in the colour ; although the 
joints of the slabs are by no means so clean at the edges as might 
be supposed to be necessary to so perfect an oiHemhle. Wo 
commend this work to the study of all interested in vltriticd 
manulactures. As a tour de force it is a triumph of skill ; and 
when it is remembered that the artist is little more than a poor 
workman of very humble means, the interest which the work 
creates is not a little increased ^ for the mind at once reverts to 
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fclie eai'ly struggles of Bernard Palissy, and seeks to find a parallel 
in the oiivrier of Petit Monti'ouge. 

On comparison with some of the reprodiielious of Faience in the 
French department, the specimens exhibited by Frej^pa, of Florence 
(114, Grand Buche de Toscane), stand well. 

The Austrian porcelain is certainly not equal to that shown in 
the Great Exhibition of 1851. The mass of it is indifferent in 
colour, and overladen with gilding. In terra-cotta, however, 
Austria makes a great display. The best specimens both in 
design and execution are, however, those by Miesbach, of 
Vienna (1018, Empire d’Afltriclie). His garden - fo.’'jS:itain 
is, to our mind, a remarkably well-contrived, and, V thp 
whole, a clever work, artistically. The architectural arrange- 
ment is novel, and to the jmrpose. The whole is a rei)e- 
tition of a few parts well put together. For example, there 
appears to be but pieces to the base, including the small figures. 
Tlie ten pieces are repeated four times each. The figures are 
fixed in niches, and bestride a vase, from which the water flows. 
There are, in addition to the number of pieces abovo-iiained, four 
flgux'es of the Seasons, each, of course, being different in design. Tlie 
central tazza, surmounting tlie whole composition and carrying 
plants, appears, including the shaft, to be constructed of about ten 
or twelve pieces repeated, to make up the whole construction. 

The terra-cotta exhibited by Prussia is more remarkable for its 
sfre than the artistic skill displayed; but the specimens of porcelain 
exhibited from the Eoyal Porcelain Manufactory at Berlin (730, 
Iloyaume de Prusse), are certainly unrivalled in the Exposition, 
so iar as the pictorial efifects, of which they are the medium, are 
conceited. 

The high class attempts in the Belgian department are not satis- 
factory ; but Cappellemans ahiii of Brussels (418, Boyaume de 
Belgique), exhibits useful articles in pottery, of a very good class, 
in the production of which machinery has been aiiplied with some 
success. 

In no department of British industry is there a better display 
than in that of porcelain, and other fictile manufiictures. The 
Staflbrdshire potteries may boast of an organised exposition, which, 
without destroying the individuality of each producer, fully ami 
fairly illustrates the manufactures of that important district in a 
manner which has caused no slight expressions of wonder on the 
part of the French, Messrs. Herbert Minton & Co. might, single- 
handed, claim to have shown, that both in an artistic and utili- 
tarian point of view, the followers of the early Staffordshire potters 
have not degenerated in enterprise or skill, since Wedgwood 
cz’eated their trade, and brought the artistic element to bear upon 
their productions. The direct successors of Wedgwood illustrate 
their return to the manufacture of the famous jasper ware : but 
to produce parallel works, a kindred genius to that of Flaxman is 
wanting, and kindred enterprise to that which employed him. ^ 

Messrs. Bidgway show a complete series of the useful articles 
which they manufacture, and worthily sustain their reputation. 
Messrs. Mayer’s display is also of a very interesting and valuable 
character, as showing to what an extent the cheaper and more 
mechanical methods of decoration may be adapted, so as to produce 
highly artistic results. The forms of the pieces, too, are generally 
good, and the accuracy and precision with which the details are 
carried out, prove incontestably that when English manufacturers 
once see the value of Art and judiciously apply it, they can do 
anything they please within the limit of the materials used. 

We confess to be somewhat disappointed with the exhibit of 
Messrs. Copeland, Beyond illustrating the specialitf^ of the house 
in the manufacture of Parian statuettes, in wliich, liowevez*, there 
is little of novelty since 1851, Messrs. Copeland appear to have 
simifly contented themselves with putting in an appeai'ance, and 
resting content witli past efforts, which are, as a whole, fairly 
illustrated. Here we have the same excellence of general design 
and execution in vases, etc., and the same artistic power in the 
flower painting as heretofore, but no new application of such 
abundant means. Some of the lai'ger busts in parian are remark .able 
specimens of the successful application of that peculiar and beautiful 
material to works of considerable size, as compared with the 
ordinary productions thereiu. 

Messr.s. John Bose & Co. of Coalpoi't, have certainly viewed this 
matter somewliat differently to Messrs. Copeland ; for in their 
productions, exhibited chiefly in combination with Messrs. Daniel 
of London, there i.s evidence of a progres.9 since 1851, which cannot 
fail to he recognised by all interested in the question of the prin- 
ciples of taste as applied to ceramics. In combination with Messrs. 
Daniel, Messrs. Kerr & Binns of Worcester show a few fine ex- 
amples of their productions of Limoges ware, which without exactly 
coming up to all the precision of the old Limoges, presents points of 
excellence wliich show very distii^ctly how far the attention of the 
porcelain painters of the present day may be successfully directed 
to the rivalry of the best and most refined works of a past age. 
We have reserved the consideration of the two most remarkable 
displays of ceramic manufactures, — ^tlioso of tbe Imperial hlauu- 


factory of Sevres, and Messrs. Minton & Co., as affording an 
appropriate conclusion to this portion of our subject ; and in 
considering them together we do so with tbe fullest understanding 
that each must be tested from an essentially different stand-point, 
since the aim of the managers of S5vres is to imoduce fine artistic 
works i-egardless of time and cost, and with an utter repudiation 
of evei’y thing like the commei'cial element, whilst Messrs. Minton 
have to make the latter a primary feature in all they do. For, 
whilst aiming at artistic excellence, they have to consider how far 
the coat will be met by the price at which each article can be sold 
to a profit, and how far each production is likely to create by its 
attractions, a demand in the market ; such demand being too 
frequently limited by the prices rat]ier than the inclinations of 
thosft able to appreciate the results of their efforts. We liave no 
hesitation then in declaring that viewed under the two aspects 
above quoted, Messrs. Minton’s display is by far the most remark- 
able, as it is certainly the most creditable to the energy and 
enterprijje of its producers. Exquisite as the works exhibited 
from Sevres are, they are frequently rivalled on their own ground 
by parallel examples by Minton, whilst in a large class of articles 
the latter has struck out a new walk, or rather a return to an old 
one, which might well alarm the French for the chexdshed laurels 
and reputation of their pet manufactory on the banks of the Seine. 

In large works, all of them essentially tours deforce, Si^vres stands, 
as heretofore, unrivalled for the perfection and completeness of 
each specimen ; altlioiigh, as already stated, there are examples 
of a similar class which in certain points tread very closely upon 
them. In the smaller works, Sevres may be said to. overwhelm 
and puzzle the visitor by the abundance of its contributions. 
High in character, broad in treatment, wonderful in tlie accuracy of 
drawing, and if not always perfect in design, yet suggestive of a 
power far beyond most of the productions of ordinary Art as shown 
in the far-fetched attempts at high Art par excellence, for in them 
we recognise the mind of the true artist. Each theme is thought 
out thoroughly, and executed with a precision and force indi- 
cative of a fixed purpose, and a full aiipreheiision of all that is 
required to be done. 

We thus broaflly enunciate our conviction as to the leading 
characteristic of the Sevres display, since to select special exam- 
ples, as under ordinary circumstances, would be clearly impossible ; 
we shall therefore content ourselves by quoting two of the larger 
examples. 

Artistically, the chef-cV oeuvre oi the Sfivres contribution is a vase 
commemorative of the Great Exhibition of 1851. The form is 
essentially Boman, and is ornamented with antique scrolls in 
white and gold, in low relief, upon an Indian red ground. A collar 
or fillet supports the body upon a short shaft, which is broken by 
four masks representing Asia, Africa, Europe, and America. The 
body itself is decorated with detached groups of figures proceeding 
from the hack to the front, where Peace is represented as en- 
throned, having Plenty on one side and Justice on the other. The 
groups to the left are formed of figures symbolic of England and 
her colonies, Bussia, the United States of America, and China ; 
those to the right representing France, Belgium, Austria, Prussia, 
Siiain, Portugal and Turkey. A figure at the back divides the 
groups, and is ingeniously posed in the attitude of sending them 
iqioii their mission. The upper curve of the body and the neck 
are decorated with olive leaves in bronze, the fruit being gilt. 
The words Ahondancef Concordef Efiuitef are inscribed 
above the whole. 

The efifect of this thoroughly well-considered work of Art is at 
once harmonious and highly satisfactory. The mind dwells with 
pleasure alike on the enseiiiUe and the details, whilst a certain air 
of novelty gives it an additional attraction — ^because it is thus taken 
out of the beaten track of the ordinary vase designer. Tlie 
dead effects of the his(inet contrasts admirably with the brilliant 
efiects of colour and the sparkling of the metal wreath of olive 
leaves and fruit ; and as a special effort- it stands alone, in its 
way, in the Universal Exposition, alike for thouglilful design and 
skilful execution. 

Another colossal vase presents some remarkable features in the 
method of the ansation. , A rope is carried round the whole, and 
so arranged that the strands and knots form a continued decoration. 
Tlie latter being grouped in unequal quantities, but symmetrical 
proportions, give spots wliich vary the surface, whilst they arti 
subordinate to the general outline. The painting and gilding of 
this vase is very superb, the poppies which form tlie subject of the 
decorations of the body being remarkable examples of high-class 
flower-p vinting on porcelain. 

The gilding in the Si^vres porcelain is much less abundant 
than in the conimerciiil china-ware of France, and thus gains 
largely in point of taste. 

As examples of porcelain-painting, several reproductions of 
famous pictures are exhibited, the best being ]jortraits of the 
Emperor and Empress, and a copy of Vandyke’s Charles I. 

We now turn to Messrs. Minton’s contributions, forming in 
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tliemselves an exliibition of no ordinary character artistically, and 
certainly, as the production of one house, the most remarkable 
display, commercially, in the whole exposition. Properly classified, 
the collection is illustrative of the past and present works in 
porcelain all produced through a series of years by Messrs. Minion, 
and proves what may be done by earnestness and zeal in a 
given direction, whilst there is no room to doubt that it is equally 
an evidence of that triiiniphant commercial success which ever 
attends intelligent and well-considered efibrts, directed to the 
improvement of a staple industry by those who understand its 
wants, study its means, and knowhow to make the best use of its 
appliances. Such we apprehend is tlie secret of the success here 
rendered so manifest, since the same feeling and intelligcnco is 
carried more or less throughout all the expiples, for each is 
evidently adapted to meet the wants of a certain class of customers. 
For the wealthy, whose money is in the excess of their taste, we 
find works abundant in ornamentation, yet calculated rather to 
correct their love of the exuberant than cater to their wl^ms and 
caprices in this direction. J^or the customer of liiniied means, 
whose object is to obtain elegance rather than magniliccnco, there 
is a still wider choice, and whether in form or in colour, in modern 
works, reproductions, or imitations, the most fastidious^ on the one 
hand, or the most careless on the other, will find something to nieet 
their wants and stimulate their taste. This is our conviction, 
arrived at after a careful consideration of the various examples in 
the different branches of ceramic art, as exhibited ^ by Messrs. 
Minton. In thus giving full expression to this conviction, how- 
ever, it is, by no means to be implied that the ^ examjdes 
exhibited are of equal excellence, or that absolute perfection has 
been attained to, even in any single specimen. Our view is a 
mixed one. If viewed from the absolutely artistic stand point, 
then it fails in coming up to the Sevres display. If looked at from 
a purely commercial point of view, then in all probability the wise 
denizens of market, or the oracles on “ ’Change,” may consider 
that the production of a given numher of tons of ugly oar then ware 
will “pay ” far better than all this refinement concentrated upon 
a mere portion of such material weight. Considered, however, as 
a union of the useful with the artistic ; that which brings honour 
and reputation, with that which pays ; we repeat, that Messrs. 
Minton have shown sound judgment and a wise patriotism in 
this effort to do full justice to their industry, and that of the 
important district in which it is carried on, in the Universal 
Exposition of 1855. 

It would serve no useful purpose to discuss the merits of 
individual examples, did our space permit us to do so. In the 
specimens of parian exhibited there is the usual excellence 
for which the productions of this house and that of Copel.and have 
been for some years so remarkable, and whicli so far surpass 
in colour and beauty of material the cold-toned lisquot statuettes, 
&e., of French and German manufacture. In terra-cotta and 
encaustic tiles there is a marked advance on the specimens shown 
in 1851. The results are more decidedly artistic, whilst there is 
greater novelty of subject and originality in design. One or twm 
specimens of encaustic floors, painted in the style of the antique 
mosaics, are remarkable examples of artistic breadth of treatment, 
and of pure, intelligent drawing and execution. The greate^ 
novelties, hovyever, are certainly the examples of the revival of an 
old industry innew forms, and the producers of modern Faience, 
whatever may be their merits as imitators of the antique, receive 
a lesson from these specimens of modern Art wrought out after au 
old manner ; for in confining their attention to the imitation of the 
more ancient examples, they only effect one-lialf of their -work, 
since with a due share of skill and enterprise they could enter into 
the field of competition with their predecessors of the fifteenth and 
sixteenth centuries : not merely as manufacturers, but as designers ; 
not only as potters, but as artists. Messrs. Minton have achieved 
this, and there is no better example than the Dish and Ewer, 
designed and modelled by M. Jeannest, of living power in this 
dii'ection. The whole arrangement of this work is so thoroughly 
in keeping throughout, and whilst severe in form and treatment, 
there is no afectation of an undue regard to the littlenesses of the 
ancient methods.^ In short, the artist has aimed at a broad and 
well understood rivalry of the excellences of ancient Faience, rather 
than a grovelling imitation of worn out types and methods. This 
is the true use of the antique, at all times and iu all places, except 
in mere matters of restoration. Let the fine things of the olden 
time give the moderns the key-note as to the spirit of a work, if it 
is thought desirable to adopt a given method of treatment, but to 
invoke ^ the past to crush the present, to cramp, cabin, and 
confine” the aspirations of to-day by an everlasting quotation of 
yesterday, is the veriest waste of power, of precious time, and hard- 
earned skill. ^ 

'Die result of the fictile expositions of France and England proves 
without doubt that the less the artists of both countries allow 
them selves tobeledaway by the conventional servilities of obsolete 
^ 1 methods the better, and that they have only to combine the facilities 

afforded by modern science with their piwed skill in Art, to do 
all they may aspire to, or perhaps it would be better to say, all 
that the commercial spirit of the age thinks it safe to allow them 
to do ; since your genuine shopkeeper, after all, is the true “ Sir 
Oracle ” of the market, dictating not only wdiat the manufacturer 
shall produce, but also what the public shall buy, since the said 
“ Sir Oracle ” has a great liqrror of his customer daring to have a 
purer taste than himself. It is such houses as Mintons’ who will 
henceforth ride rough-shod over this absurdity, thanks to such 
displays as that of 1851 and of 1855. Lifting up the popular taste, 
and ^htering to it whilst raising it, the public will be taught to 
parap^»raae the exclamation of Sir Toby, and rou.se the retailer 
wiili — “ Dost thou think, because thou hast a taste for ugliness, 
there sliall be no more beauty in crockevy-waro ? Yes, by St. 
Luke ! and if thou dost not provide it, somebody else shall ! ” 

GLASS. 

After an examination of the porcelain, and tiie satisfactory 
impression made npou the mind by the thorouglniess^ of the expo- 
sition achieved in this department of European indu.stry, the 
display of ornamental glass, as also of the more useful articles in 
this material so essential to our every-day comforts, appears compa- 
ratively meagre and unsatisfactory. If the English manufacturers 
of ceramic productions have. done well, then those of glass have as 
completely neglected their duty ; ami, for all the evidence \vc have 
of the existence of the British glass trade, it might as well not 
exist, or bo simply iu a conqiarativoly early stage of its develop- 
ment. The exceptions to this arc to bo found iu the exliibits of 
some two or three liouse.s. 'Messrs. Daniel, of London, show 
a few excellent exarnple.s of tabic gla.ss, with tlieir porcelain. 
Messrs. IJoyd & Suinnicrficld, of Birmingham, exhibit as inaiiii- 
facturers, and sustain their reputation for tlie production of fiint- 
glass of high quality. They also illustrate their patent method of 
constructing wiiidow-bax'.s of glass, to wdiieli our architects espe- 
cially, wlicn con.stmciing sliop-tVonts, might nsefully i)ay more 
attention than they appear to have (lone; .since there is a wide 
field therein for the introduction of both novelty in construction, 
and beauty iu the decorative adjuncts. ]M(*ssrs. O.sler & Co., of 
Birmingliam, exhibit a cand(dabrum of fine character in d(?siguand 
construction, upon wdiich wo shall take occasion to speak m duo 
course ; but of table glaf^s, &c., so important in a commercial sen.so, 
they do not contribute a single ai’ticie. 

In considering the character of the continental glass, it is 
natural to turn iiast to the (piarter where W'e uiiglit expect to see 
it represented in its best and most lasioful forms. On examining 
tlie Bohemian glas.s contributed on thi.s occasion, only one conclu- 
sion can be arrived at, ami that is, that the peculiar eximlluncies 
of its mauufaeUxve are not so thoroughly illustrated as they ouglit 
to be. Of originality there is very little, with the ex(a*pt.iou of a 
few examples of hu'ge vases. One ]>aiv of these vases is intended to 
illustrate, as wc supjmse, tlie Egyptian style of oniameui in this 
material. The base of each vase is light blue, and the body of white 
opal. The figures wliicli decorate the surface being gilt in rrluf, 
shows what strange mistakes may be made iu the niodmui chase 
after novelty, I fere is a style of Art in which ornament ought 
almost invariably to be treated iu intaqllo, wrought out at a great 
cost andmucli labour, with the contradictory efiect of tlie ornament 
treated in relievo ! 

Tuscany shows some admirable examples of dome.stic glass of 
great purity of material, and excellent ofiecl lu the cutting. 
Weight of metal docs not bore take the place of purity of form, as 
is too frequently the ease in English cut-ghm 

In th(? Jlelgian department there is an excellent display of useful 
articles, of plain but good character, contributed by the “ Societc 
Anonyme dTierbatiCj” of Herbatte, near Kamur (4(1*5, UoyauTiio 
de Belgi(iue), which only serves to prove with what advantage our 
English manufacturers might liave entered the field ; ami reminds 
the visitor interested iu this department of imlusl-ry, that the 
“pressed” glass of England and the United States, iu the manu- 
facture and adaptation of wdiich .so nuich progress lias been made 
within the last few years, is totally xmreprcsenled. Now, it is 
quite clear to us that, had one or two of the more important glass 
companies of the Diiitcd States, say the New England Glass Com- 
pany, and the Sandwich Company, both in connection wiUi, or miar 
to Boston, Massachusetts, have given themselve.s the trouble to 
have sent a series of their ordinary productions to the Universal 
Exhibition, they would have done themselves no litUe credit,^ 
This they might have clone more easily than the Pitl.sburg hon.se.s, 
from their being upon the .sea-board, and having the advauiage of 
a port in daily communication with Europe. 

As might be expected, the French manufacturers of glass, iu all 
its varied forms, have taken esp'^ial care that their intfrests do 
not suffer from any apathy on their part, and accordingly each 

* Tbo writer Btates tbis from por-^oual observation Jis a nieinbur of tUo llritisii 
Commission to the United States of America in 185a. 
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exposition of the glass manufacture of France, near the central 
avenue of the Palais de I’lndustrie, will be found examples, 
of pure colour, fine cutting and engraving, and better still, great 
elegance in the general forms of the articles exhibited, which if 
carefully studied, might furnish many useful hints to our own 
manufacturers. Perhaps the moat remarkable individual display 
is that of I. L. Macs of Glichy-la'Garenne (5330, Empire Fran^ais), 
whose exhibit in 1851 was rewarded by a Council medal. Many 
individual pieces might be quoted as examples of pure taste, alike 
in ornamentation as in form, and perfect adaptation of matei^al to 
use. One little mil mcrh service struck us, a peculiarly egant 
illustration of a pure and legitimate method of ornamenting surface- 
coloured glass by cutting, and though far from new, its thorough ap- 
plication in a simple form challenged attention rather from its 
lack of ostentation, than because it pronounced itself too strongly 
amidst tlie articles by which it was surrounded. 

A pair of table lustres manufactured and exhibited by the 
Eacearat Glass and Crystal Company {Compagnie des Verrkriea et 
\ Crisiallerm de Baccarat) (5327, Empire Fran^ais), claimed attention 
t for the admirable manner in which coloured, gilt, and white glass 
j were combined for the production of a charming prismatic e&ct, 
and is suggestive of an analogous mode of treatment applicable to 
other articles. 

In cliandelicrs, candelabra, girandoles, lustres, &c., the French 
make a largo, but by no means thoroughly satisfactory display. In 
the majority of examples too much has been aimed at, and worse 
still the characteristic crystalline features of the material has been 
strangely overlooked or bidden defiance to. Thus, in some of the 
larger examples of candelabi\a, the architectonic forms of stone, 
marble, and even metals, have been attempted to be followed. Now 
brackets, consoles, volutes, acanthus foliage, frets, and guilloches in 
glass, are so many contradictions and absurdities, and when the difii- 
culty of cutting or moulding the material into the requisite forms is 
achieved, the charm and value of such details is lost, simply 
because, in nine cases out of ten, their effect depends more upon 
their light and shadow, than upon their outline. In glass this 
light and shadow is lost, and even the outline of forms well adapted 
to an opaque material which reflects without transmitting the 
light, is very imperfectly seen. This mistake on the part of the 
i French is rendered doubly obvious by the thoroughly crystalline 
; character of the design and execution of the remarkable candela- 

I brum exhibited by Messrs. Osier of Birihiugham. In this work 

the ])rismatic theory of glass ornamentation has been most tho- 
, roughly and successfully carried out. It is at once crystal-like in 
its material, construction and decoration, and in this lies the secret 
I of its success. Wliilstupon this question of the adaptation of form 
j and dccoi'ation to material, it may be useful to call attention to 

I the chandeliers in brass, glass, and porcelain, exhibited by Spiun 

of Bexiiij (747, Boyaumo de Prusse), The constructive portions 
are of brass, the branches being profusely decorated with a 
growtli of flowers in porcelain painted in their natural colours ; 
wlalst from these metal branches spring leaves of green glass the 
fibres of which are gilt. Ilie expenditure of artistic skill in exe- 
cution, as well as in cost of material, must have been very con- 
, siderable, yet the reaixlt is offensively uaturalesque. 

The examples of stained glass in window’s are numerous and of 
i a very varied character. They are chiefly shown in the pavilions 

1 which form the entrance to the galleries of the Palais de ITndus- 

' trie, these being located at the angles and in the centre, back 

, and front, 

' The most correct in st}de, according to English notions, are 
I those by I^Iossrs. Hardman, of Birmingham, executed for the great 

1 window of Westnunsicr Hall, and several churches. The other 

' English examples are of about the average of artistic excellence, 

I though on the whole there is a decided improvement since 1851, 

j Less pictorial and more mosaic, there is an evident tendency to 

I more correct principles, and consequently less waste of mechanical 

and artistical power. The French and German specimens are, 

I with a few excei)tions, not above the average. Grignon and Co., of 
ifletz, .shows a very fine window’, as also does Luason, of Paris. The 
; spejcimou by Gerente is a true mosaic, and gains by its integrity. 

I The window by Lafaye is a curious but elfective combination of 

I architectonic, pictorial, and mosaic elfects. The Belgian examples 

arc for the most part of high excellence in execution. 

J\Iessr.s. Chance, of Birmingham, exhibit specimens of their 
transfer process from lithographic stones. Here is a wide field 
for working out a most legitimate method of gdass ornamentation, 
if properly directed to its true use. These pictorial effects, how- 
ever, being mere reproductions of the ordinary landscape lithograph, 
are a decided waste of means and power. The printing process of 
Messrs. Chance, a.s applied to mosaic window’s, is also illustrated by 
two or three cx.amples. These also show how much may be done 
if the process is judiciously used. In fact, it would be difficult to 
set a limit to the results wdiich might be produced by the union of 
tlie tw’o processes carried out in a true artistic spirit. 


On the whole, thei’e is no reason to suppose that had the repre- 
sentation of the British glass trade been as full and complete 
as it ought to have been, it would have suffered in any material 
point in the comparison with the productions of its continental 
rivals ; except, perhaps, in those particulars in which Art has been 
apphed by the latter for a long and uninterrupted period, unre- 
strained by fiscal duties and unfettered by the mere traditions of 
obsolete methods. 

JEWELLERY. 

The extent of the display made by France in, various branches 
4 Pf the manufacture of ornaments applicable to personal decoration 
is altogether so much beyond what the general visitor would 
expect, that we anticipate comparatively few persons will have 
either time or inclination to examine into the details of this 
remarkable exposition of the industry, chiefly of the City of Paris 
alone. With the Limited space at our disposal it would be useless 
to atteuapt to discuss the merits, or even the leading features of 
the Imperial Exhibition of the Crown Jewels, arranged for the 
inspection of the public upon the central platform of the pano- 
rama, inasmuch as most visitors would make a point of examining 
them from the prominent nature of the display, whilst scores, 
probably hundreds, of articles of jewellery, the production of the 
skilled workers of Paris for commercial purposes, equally, perhaps 
more artistic though less genuine, would be overlooked. 

No person can walk along the front of the north gallery of the 
Palais de ITndustrie, where the mass of the hijouterie of Paris ,is 
exposed, without being forcibly struck with the immense amount 
of skilled labour and true artistic power evidenced in the examples 
exhibited. No other city in the world could have produced such 
specimens of exquisite handicraft, of fanciful design, of artistic 
invention ; or as a whole, shown so much really good taste, when 
it is considered to what a fearful lack of taste the maiiufactui'er 
of these articles has to cater, either in the dealer who stands 
between him and the public, or in that same public itself ; since 
in few things do we see such an utter want of everything like 
fixity of principle as in the selection of personal ornaments in 
gold, silver, and precious stones, or their imitations. ^ 

In too many instances we regret to find that the absurd attempt 
at an absolute imitation of natural forms does much to detract 
from the real merit of otherwise excellent examxdes. Tliis is 
peculiarly manifest in the articles chiefly intended for exportation. 
It is, however, in the very highest class of jewellery, and the com- 
bination of pi'ecious stones with gold and silver, that the true 
strength of the French designer and Art- workman in this speciality 
is most evident. The works exhibited by Froment-Meurlce, 
(5032, Empire Fran§ais), Budolphi (5042, Empire Frangais), Mayer 
(5037, Empire Frangais), would alone suffice to prove this. ’ In 
Froment-Meur ice’s display there are a few old friends of 1851, not 
in any degree unwelcome ; whilst there is the same unrivalled 
j)Ower in smaller articles, carried to a still greater extent, which 
so thoroughly awakened public attention in the Great Exhibition 
in London. Some of the brooches, bracelets, &e., in oxydised 
silver, would defy Cellini himself to surpass them. One exquisite 
j little hijou is a smelling-bottle, decorated with a Cupid and an 
I interwoven arrangement of ivy. Anything more perfect it is 
I ^possible to conceive. Another too is a brooch, in oxydised 
silver, of a guardian angel, the arrangement of whose wings, in 
conjunction with a cross which forms the base of the composition, 
is most happily mauagech 

Budolphi’s works are not a whit inferior, though somewhat 
different in certain points. He exhibits, amongst a variety of 
smaller examples of his art, a Prie-Dieit in gold, silver, and 
enamel. The mosaic imitations are of great beauty, but the large 
ornament at the back is very much out of proportion, and gives a 
littleness to the other details of the work by contrast. 

M. Jules Wiese, or Wisefc, of Paris (5116, Empire Frangais), 
exhibits bracelets of extraordinary beauty in design and execution, 
as also enamels of great excellence. A book-case, in oxydised 
silver, is also a tasteful and instructive specimen of Parisian skill 
in this direction. The green velvet with which it is fitted at 
certain points harmonises most agreeably with the cold but rich 
tone of the silver, and gives a hint in colour which might be 
usefully taken. Our notes abound in quotations of examples of 
excellence in gold and silver filagree work, of bouquets in paste 
and diamonds, of imitations of precious stones and gold and silver 
for ecclesiastical purposes ; as also of theatrical jewellery, arms 
and armour. Seal handles, snuff-boxes, cigar cases, and the thou- 
sand and one articles comprised under the general head of “ Nkes- 
saio'es et Troi(>s&es de Vopage,'' and “ Articles de Fantaisie^^ witii 
which the Toy Court is filled to repletion, also claim attention, 
which can only be given here by urging the necessity for more 
attention on the part of the xn'oducers of these articles in England 
to the activity of the Parisian manufacturers ; and above all, the 
necessity for a better special education for our artisans engaged 
ill their production. This last is the great lesson taught to the 
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employers of skilled labour in England, and wliich sooner or later 
they musfc attend to. If the artisan of Biriningham was lifted 
more towards the dignity of the artist by early and sound instruc- 
tion in the artistic principles of his trade, there is no reason why 
he should be a whit behind his fellow- worker of the Parisian 
Eaubourgs. 

Probably, the great fault of the Parisian jewellery is its excess 
of ornament ; and, frequently, the siiperabundtince of colour, in- 
troduced by the agency of enamel, or coloured stones. In this, 
however, w^e see the peculiar natural genius of the producers ; since 
much the same remark has to be made of nearly every department 
of Prench industry. . « 

A tiara and brooch of a very tasteful character, by Jean Dufomy 
of Brussels (30G, Eoyaume de Belgique), is an excellent example of 
Belgian work, whilst the diamond bouquets of Uomain, of Rotter- 
dam, v/liose works were rewarded in ISol, show that, though the 
Butch may be considerably in arrear in matters of taste when 
applied to'^the mere fanciful productions of human industry, yet 
that there are exceptions which might be quoted as specimens of 
pure and unaifected taste in the decorative arts. 

The English jewellery is not very extensive. To our minds, the 
most tasteful display is that by Phillips, of Gockspur Street, 
London. A tiara of lilies is very excellent ; and the arrangement 
of the parts in some of the bracelets shows an artistic perception of 
fitness, not often displayed in works of this class. 

The revival of steel ornaments, in which bead-work plays a pro- 
minent part, bouquets of excellent construction and arrangement 
being an important feature, may do much to correct the tendency 
to the glaring effects now so prevalent. When it is recollected to 
what an extent the manufacture of steel ornaments wuis a staple 
of Birmingham, and especially of Wolverhampton, during the 
middle of the last century, and which fell with the great Prench 
revolution, it .seems strange to look upon its revival in the very 
city which, next to Madrid, was the great market of the steel 
workers of the Midland Counties of England from 1700 to 1780. 
Por them the trade is absolutely lost, so tar as regards its highest 
manifestations, in the very locality in which, a century ago, it 
flourished, and gave employment to a considerable number of skilled 
workmen.* 

As a whole, then, there can be no doubt that an intelligent 
examination of the specimens of jewellery, &c., contributed to the 
Universal Exposition by those engaged in the production of 
kindred articles in London and Birmingham, cannot fail to he both 
useful and suggestive j often, certainly, of things to avoid, hut also 
much which might be emulated alike in design as in careful and 
conscientious execution. 


GOLD AND SILVER PLATE, &c. 


In no department of industry does the special education in Art 
afforded to the artisans of Paris by the municipality and the 
government show its importance and utility as in artistic metal- 
work, whether in the precious metals or in bronze. The necessity 
for the special education of the modeller and chaser of metal-work 
was fully acknowledged many years ago, and a school was 
established for the exclusive use of students intending to follow 
the specialitc of metal chasing. This school of the Brouzlsts, as it 
was called, did its work efficiently, and at the period of the 
Exposition of 1844 wixs supported both by the municipality of 
Paris and the government. In this special school for workers 
in metal, all that appertained to the w^orking of metal in a 
given direction, and for a given end, was alone taught, ami 
instead of an heterogeneous mass of young men and hoys, 
nine out of ten of whom do not really know wdiat they study 
Art for, as in the case of the English schools, the director of 
this Brouzisis’ school had a homogeneous body of youthful 
artisans, all with a distinct purpose ; since unless their object wa.s 
not only defined, but most unmistakeably that for which tlie school 
was kept open, they were not admitted to partake of its ])rivileges. 
In the thoroughly artistic execution of the gold and silver plate and 
Art-bronzes of Prance we have the best proof of the value of this 
wise concentration of the objects of a special Art-school on a given 
end ; and we see that Prance stands almost alone for its power 
alike in hivention as in execution in the specialite of artistic metal- 
w^ork, whilst other countries avail themselves of the services of the 
very men Prance has specially educated to this end. Here is a 
lesson of at least eleven years^ standing, yet Englishmen have not 
learnt it at present, but are still groping their way to some scheme 
by which the alphabet of Art shall be taught upon such recondite 
principles and with such perfection of routine and stereotyped 
method, that the relation of the Art-teacher and his pupil tends to 
illustrate the mechanical result of one automaton working another. 
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Meanwhile we are getting onr modellers and chasers from Prance, 
and call the work thus produced specimens of English mamifaeture, 
excellence^ instead of Prench manufacture through the agency 
of English enterprise and commercial skill in the administration of 
industry. ^ ^ ^ 

Can anything be more clearly evident that such is precisely the 
position of tho gold and silver and electro-plate manufacture of 
England, as shown in the Universal Exhibition in the exhibits of 
Messrs. Hunt & Roskell of London, aud Messrs. Elkington, Mason 
8c Co. of Birmingham? The Vechte of the one, and tho Jeamiesb 
of tli^e other, wifcli a corps of modellers ainl chasers, solve the 
problefa of British Art as applied to the highest class of metal- 
worlc produced in London aud Birmingham, We repeat it is 
English enterprise and not English Art-knowlcMlge which does 
this, — English capital, not English hands dii’ccteil by well-educated 
English iutellecls. And this is our best, though at the same time 
it may he an unpleasant, lesson. For we are told most unmiatake- 
ably that we liave neglected to cultivate in a practical form the 
talent which is around us, aud thus are compelled to seek it where 
more far-seidng minds have grown it, inasmuch as they were wisely 
content to await its grtiwth, and not like ourselves impatient of 
results before wo had really begun our work. Lei us then honestly 
give the honour where the honour is due, and however much wo 
may he disposed to criticise and condemn the losthetics of Prench 
Industrial Art, and point out its inconsistencies, still to bear in 
mind that it is to the educated skill of tho artists of Prance wo are 
at the present time indebted for much upon Avhich wo can con- 
gratulate ourselves. 

TJie English gold and silver work is indeed of very varied aud 
miscellaneous character, and too frefiuenbly the value is made up 
in weight of metal for what tho work lacks in taste and artistic 
power. The Goldsmiths’ Company did well for the glory of tlie 
City to exhibit their collection of plate, since if there was nothing 
very novel to show, yot it would prove, in some degree at least, 
that one portion of the Corporation of London hafl some pretence 
to he considered patrons of Art. Not tliat such ligure.s a.s the fat 
Mercury, or the dull-looking representution of Plenty in one of tho 
pieces, wouhl convoy a very exalted idea of the rpiality of Art 
patronised. 

The works of M. Vechte e.xhibitctl by lfimt'& Roskell are 
unrivalled. A new shield coinmomorative of such Engli.sh writers 
as Shakspoare, Milton, and Newton, the lias-ivliefs filling seg- 
meiilal portions of the work, are full of the highest qualities of Art. 
We might allude here to the taste of the jewidlery of this liouse, 
whicli is generally less ornate and moi’e Hul>stantial than is usual in 
similar works. One or two rings arc of an e.xquisite eliaracter, 

Mr. Hancock, formerly connected with the firm of Hunt & 
Roskell, exhibits a fine work, the subject of which is George and 
the Bragon. A few of the smaller works di.splayed by Mr. 
llancoclc, and purchased by the Imperial family, are very excel- 
lent alike ill design and cxeeution, and generally the engraving 
of tho various pieces throughout the exhibit is udmiraldy executed. 
In Messns. Garrards’ display tho smaller aud more useful articles 
ai’e in good taste, being free from tho.se ambitious attefnpt.s Jit 
useless ornamoutniion which are usually offensive, iM'canso it inter- 
feres with the real purpose of the article. G. 11. Cidlis of Birming- 
ham exhibits a few specimens of his manufacture, which are really 
good in form and design ; there is, however, ho many of the usual 
rococo type that we arc more than over leinplod to wonder who 
bny.s them. We have the incessant marrow-bone scroll of that 
eternal Loui.^ Quince rcjieaied after tho ayiprovcd fasliiou of the 
last twenty or thirty years ; brought in at all ]K)intH, and In all 
positions, vci'tical, horizontal, oblicpio aud upside down, Shall we 
ever get rul of it ? 

In Mr. Collis’s exhibit, the everlasting and ahvays to be exposed 
Warwick Vase makes its appearance of cour.se, with an almost 
equally old friend, the celebrated donkey inkstand or mustard-pot, 
for although we have known it fur year.s, its ahspnlity in design is 
too alarming to ])ormU any detailed examination us to its true use. 
This last article, together with the brobdignagiaii salver manu- 
factured for Mehemet Pasha, must gi'eatly astonish or puzzle tho 
Prench, and on seeing sucli specimens of our Art-manufacture 
they can no longer wonder ar our sutdeing the assistance of such 
skilled workers or artists as wo may be enabled to induce to 
submit to our vandalisms in sentiment, and our ultra-economic 
notions which so thoroughly over-rido even English perce[)tionB of 
Art when applied to industiy. 

There are a few other Birmhigliam houses which oxhiblttdoctro- 
plate, in which «an improved stylo is very evident ; those of Messrs. 
Cartwright, I [irons, 8c Wood\Yard, for example, as also a few 
specimens^ by Pride 8c Son. Tlie engraving, however, in some 
of the articles exhibited by the latter is execrable in ta.ste and 
'execution. The forms too of some of the Britannia metal goods 
exhibited by R. P, Sturges, proves how much more might be done 
with a true pei'ception of artistic form iu its adaptiiVion to the 
means at the command of the manufacturer. The plated goods of 
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Messrs, James Dixon & Sons, of Sheffield, also show a marked 
improvement since 1851. Several of the services are of pleasing 
design, and the details are generally in good taste. 

It is quite clear then that we must fi.nd fault, grumble and get 
on,” not allow any one to go to sleep, because their predecessors did 
something which somebody thought very fine. This will not do in 
this day ; and wo have no better illustration of this than the position 
attained by Elkington’s house as compared with others who a few 
years ago were regarded as the leaders, by prescriptive right, of the 
silver and plated ware manufacture of Birmingham. No one who 
can remember the nature of the designs which prevailed ^teen 
or twenty years ago can fail, on entering the court devotei^o the 
display of Messi's. Elkington, Mason^ & Co., to see at ouc^ that 
a marvellous change has taken place in the character of these 
productions, and that the puerilities and ultra-naturalesque imi- 
tations of even a very recent peidod are gradually vanishing before 
a better understanding of what Ornamental Art really is, how it 
ought to he applied, when and where applied, and above all, that 
if it cannot be so applied with propriety and in an artistic manner, 
it is better that it should be left out altogether, and the article 
stand in the simple form required by its use. The position 
which, Messrs, Elkington, Mason, & Co. have taken on the present 
occasion is of such a character as to emphatically demand the 
attention, as it has certainly secured the approval, of the most 
inveterate stickler for the perfection of Parisian art in high 
idasH metal-work. It must however be confessed that more of 
this is duo to Erench genius than is quite consistent with the full 
assertion that British talent finds some honour at last, even in 
that which it would have been no disgrace not to have attempted, 
since the great mass of tlic works exhibited are exceptional in 
their character, and appeal rather to the taste and means of the 
few, than provide for the wants of the many. 

In considering the French productions in gold and silver, the 
transition from the woi'ks of Messrs. Elkington to those of Chris- 
tolle & Co., of Paris, (5052, Empire Fran§ais,) is a natural one, 
since the latter house holds the exclusive right in France of 
working the original patent of Mr. G. R. Elkington, and as might 
he .sup})osei], have found it no light tusk to preserve the privilege 
amidst the hosts of competitors by which it is surrounded.* 

The productions of Messrs. Christofle & Co. are chiefly exhibited 
in connection with tiic works of tlie various Imperial mauufacfcoides, 
already named as being aiTanged in the rotunda of the panorama ; 
and certainly tlie most remarkable service of plate in the Universal 
Exposition, considered artistically, is lliat comprising one hundred 
covers, executed for the Bmperor. Without discussing the merits 
of the whoU‘ design, which may in some points be ojien to excep- 
tion, although the idea is a noble one, since it seeks to symbolise 
tlic great cities of France in their connection with Art, science, in- 
dustry, and civil order — tlio smaller pieces of the service will best 
repay the examination of the English manufacturer, designer, and 
artisan. In these we see a perfect adaptation of the form to the use ; ' 
wdiilst the decoration is left altogether so subservient to the outline, 
as to look bald to those wlio ai*e used to judge of woi’ks of this class 
by a certain standard of variation in the original outline. Here, how- 
evei*, these decorations are not impertinences challenging attention 
by their too positive assex’tion of themselves ; on the contrary, a 
classic .severity pervades the whole ; whilst the ornamentation is of a 
symbolic character, each piece being decorated with ornaments in 
low relief, exquisitely modelled and chased. The basis of these 
ornaments are the vegetables and fruits of the modern table, with 
flowers <jccasioiuilly intermingled : often the blossoms of the plants, 
which suggest the complete ornament. There is a decided origi- 
nality and novelty in both theme and execution ; and the result is, 
to our minils, as nearly perfect as may be. The plates of the 
service are of Sevres porcelain, exquisitely painted, and in admi- 
rable keeping with the silver. As may be expected, the figures 
which tbvm the leading patterns of the larger pieces, centres, and 
suh-centres, arc admirably designed and modelled. The great 
centrc-plcc(^ illustrates the Virtues ; and from this the theme, as 
already indicated, hvanchos otF. Here, then, we have a high degree 
of mental refinement in Art applied to the restlietics of a dinner- 
service ; whilst unrivalled technical excellence and skill has beenun- 
s]>aringiy employed in rendering the execution worthy of the theme, 
of the Imperial ])iitron, and of the greatness of the civil, commercial, 

( and industrial glory of France, as basedupon science and arts and the 

I social virtues,' It is worth a wilderness of the ordinary allegories 

‘ composctl of strange looking gods, and stranger looking godde.sses, 

' which have formed the stock" subjects, selected from heathendom, 

for the decoration of the tables of our ]n*inces, nobles, and bodies 
! corporate. What a theme the tlu'ee ldug<loms, with the great 

I manufa**turing and commercial cities of each, not to speak of the 

I counties, their tra<litions, and physical peculiarities (ind products, 


would affiord for the realisation of a right royal sexwice worthy of 
Windsoi”, its royal mistress, and the British nation ! 

Amongst the more recherche works exhibited by other eminent 
workers in gold and silver, is a coffee service by Marrel aine, (5035, 
Empire Frangais), in the Saracenic style of decoration. The tray 
is in silver engraved and parcel gilt, all the smaller pieces are in 
silver, the ornament being enamelled in broad outline with light 
blue. The effect of the whole is exquisitely chaste and simple. 
These works show how the beaten track of any department of 
industry may be successfully varied by the manufacturer where 
cultivated taste enables him to see and appreciate Art in its 
extended aspect, instead of bringing it down to the level of a mere 
tradition of ti’ade. 

One of the most perfect works in the whole exposition is a small 
book-cover in gold and oxydised silver, by the celebrated Justin. 
This is exhibited by Thouret of Paris, (10,279, Empire Frangais). 
On one side are two bas-reliefs illustrating the Old Testament, the 
subjects being the “Finding of Moses,” and “Moses breaking the 
Tables d? the Law,” on the other side of the cover are two rilievi, 
the subjects being from the New Testament, — the “Baptism of 
Christ,” and “Christ at the foot of the Cross.” The whole is most 
exquisitely modelled, being purely metallic, and the character of 
the ornamentation very original, whilst tlie execution may be 
said to be perfect. 

Amongst the novelties in decoration as applied to gold and 
silver the invention of M. Grichois of Paris, (5033, Empire Fran- 
gais) is the most suggestive. This is the insertion of thin plates 
of silver cut in ornamental forms and engraved, between two 
surfaces of glass. The method is not easily discovered, but the 
effects are both striking and beautiful. It is applicable alike to 
large or small objects, as also to plane, concave, and convex sur- 
faces. 

In selecting the works named from a mass of specimens in which 
an increased amount of talent and ingenuity is shown, we have been 
guided by a desire to name works only which appeared to possess 
points of so unique a character, as to be suggestive to our own 
manufacturers and artisans. 

Before quitting the subject of gold and silver plate, however, we 
may briefly refer to the numerous specimens of ecclesiastical plate, 
church ornaments in gold, silver, and enamel, &c. Excellent as the 
majority of the works exhibited certainly are, we see very little which 
can be said really to equal, certainly not surpass, the best wox’ks of 
this class by Hardman of Birmingham, and Skidmore of Coventry, 
neither of whom exhibit in this ^^ecialiU on this occasion. In 
the special point of enamelling there can be little doubt that in 
many respects the French works are in advance of the English 
of the same class, 

BRONZES, AND DECORATIVE WORKS IN OR-MOLU, 

The overwhelming character of the display in bronzes almost 
precludes the possibility of making selections which would usefully 
illustrate any partioular point likely to be useful to the British 
manufacturer. The fact is, however, that the production of 
bronzes has become so exclusively Parisian, that with a few soli- 
tary exceptions, no one enters into competition with the numerous 
ateliers of the French metropolis. The English examples may be 
»iid to be confined to the specimens of Messrs. Elkington, Mason, 
& Co., and the larger examples of the Coalbrookdale Company. 
Some of the former certainly rise to the dignity of a serious rivalx’v, 
inasmucli as great jiains is evidently taken with the selection of 
subjects, a point which the Fi’ench do not cei’tainly consider with 
, sufficient care. It seems enough if the woi'k is artistic, striking 
' enough to attract attention, and novel enougli in its theme to give 
it a distinct claim to originality. In this respect, Elkington’s 
works cex’tainly have the advantage for the English mai'ket, 
Artistically too we fear there is a tendency to work more to 
price thaxi formerly ; with the exception of the older and pure 
established houses, such as Eck and Dui’and, whose exhibit is 
worthy of their reputation, Barbecliene, Sussd frhres^ Denlere, and 
a few othei’S, the high standard of Parisian bronzes as shown in 
1844, has deteriorated. The amount of artistic tulent employed 
in Paris upon the production of these bronzes and kindred woi'ks, 
must be enormous, and shows how thoroughly a love of Art has 
permeated the whole people, and to what an extent the Art- 
instruction provided by the state has acted as the educatoi*, so to 
speak, of whole industries. 

Like the French furniture, the best lesson the English Art- 
student, artisan, or manufactixrer can derive from decoi’ative 
bronze and brass-work as adapted to ordinary use, is to avoid its 
obtrusive and ulti’a-natui’alesque ornamentation. There are how- 
ever a few admirable examples of fine treatment which may be 
BtucUed with useful results. Of these we may quote a mirror 
frame east in bx'onze, hut not chased, by A. Lechesue, of Caen, 
(5264, Enipii’e Frangais). This work is eminently illustrative of a 
true ornamental ti’eatment in metal, in which natui’al forms are 
used as a basis, but not as mere subjects for imitation. M. Lechesue 


« D. that Chrhh'lldtt (Ut. havtj cxpoinUtl .'iO.u.m/. .stcrlur^ in doJhml- 

5!t thi-ir nj'lit tft llu* uxclusivu in Franco »>r Ellnn.^'tnnS priicc:is, uud have 
lii’.aiyiit of throo hundred actiouH at law. 
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also exhibits a casket in oxydised silver ; this work is also illiis- 
trative of bold and effective treatment in metal, the ornamentation 
being appropriately made to decorate the construction, whilst it 
variS the form without concealing it. It will be remembered that 
M. Lechesne was the modeller of the two groups of a child defended 
by a dog from a snake, which attracted so much attention in the 
Great Exhibition of 1851. Here then we see the result of talent 
of a high -class being devoted to Industrial Art. 

There is evidently a great tendejicy at the present time to give 
increased effect to woidcs in bronze by varying of colour or tone in 
which the metal is finished. Thus, the African is distinguished 
from the European by a darker shade being given to the metal, 
draperies again are tinted darker and lighter so as to beget a 
factitious light and shadow independent of the form. Again, dark 
bronze is mingled with ormolu ; the bold works of Graux-Maidy 
of Paris (5183, Empii'e EranQais), illustrate the result. In some 
instances*, bronze and white metal, porcelain, and glass, are all 
combined in the same chandeliers. At best the effect is very 
bizarre ; in fact the greatest skill in combination conbF scarcely 
keep such a mixture from becoming vulgar. 

Taken as a whole, the examples of Art in bronze, as exbibited 
by the French, cannot fail to instruct the visitor in many points, 
alike of emulation as of avoidance, whilst its extent will puzzle tlie 
political economist, and the enquiry will naturally arise as to 
where the markets <are found for such works. 

Wo have no space here for the consideration of the larger works 
in bronze, coming as they do more distinctly under the bead of Fine 
Art than of manufacture. There are, however, specimens which 
cannot fail to show bow largely the technical skill obtained in 
manufacture has been brought to bear for the production of works 
rivalling the antique; thus Art acting upon Industry, is redacted 
upon by the mechanical skill and experience of the latter, and both 
are benefited. 

WORKS IN' ZINC ANT) ELECTRO-METALLURGY. 

In connection with the bronze-works of France, it may be desir- 
able to mention the progress made during the last six or seven 
je&tB in the production of works in zinc. For garden decorations, 
there can be little doubt that, with the most ordinary care, this 
metal would retain a certain degi'ee of purity of surface and tone 
of coloui*, which would render works cast therein aii agreeable 
adjunct to the terrace, the park, and the flower-garden, The 
admirable specimens exhibited by the Ville Montagne Zinc Com- 
pany show the capabilities of this metal for the production of 
very high class works of Art, architectural decorations, and 
articles of utility. Several of the statues e.xhibited are such 
specimens of casting as to justify the highest praise. ^ 

As an illustration of the’ adaptability of this material to the pro- 
duction of a much higher class of garden decorations of the useful 
kind than it has yet been applied to, we may quote a remarkable 
group of well-constructed and admix’ably arranged flower-pots, &c., 
placed in the central avenue of the Palais, in the Prussian depart- 
ment. These are manufactured by De Diebetscb, of Berlin (701), 
Poyaume de Prusse), and are designed in the Moresque style of 
decoration, gilt, aaul treated with colour. The effect of the whole 
is satisfactory and original, at once suggesting an improve- 
ment in the style of the ordinary flower-pot, jardiniere, and 
garden decorations generally ; and, since the surface of the metal 
is capable of treatment by acids, so as to give a variation of colour 
to the details of the ornament, without the labour and expense of 
painting and gilding, it is quite clear" that a field is opened in this 
direction, which a spirited manufacturer would soon make both 
profitable and useful. It must, however, be borne in mind, that 
climate must be taken into consideration in tbo application of 
this material ; for, though admiralfly adapted to the pure, dry 
atmosphere of some parts of France, it i)y no means follows, 
that the results would be equally satisfactory if apjflied in jire- 
cisely the same forms in England. In short, we apprehend tliat, 
as in everything else, an intelligent adaptation of the means to tlie 
end, and a full con3iflei\ation of the various conditions of climate, 
situation, and use, would have much to do wifcli tlic successful in- 
troduction of works in zinc, into our parks, pleasui^e-grounds, and 
gardens ; but it by no means follows, that their use in summer 
involves their constant exposure during the depth of winter. 

Probably,, the best illustration of the extent to which zinc, gal- 
vanised in imitation of bronze, may be applied to Art-works of 
utility, is to be found in the exhibit of Hubert fils of Paris (5187, 
Empire Fran§ais). In this display will be found cbandeliei's, can- 
delabra, lamps, &;c., of excellent workmanship and artistic effect ; 
and at prices which, must very much astonish and alarm the 
hronziats par e/vcellence. 

The aucceasM application of the new science of electro-metal- 
lurgy, as applied’to. the Arts, is amply demonstrated in the Universal 
Exposition ; and, however much we may be disposed to congra- 
^late ourselves upon the high position which the works of Messrs, 
mkmgton. Mason, & Co,, produced by this process, take on this occa- 


sion, it is quite clear that they have rivals of no mean powei- springing 
up on the Continent. The specimens exhibited by Yollgold & 
Son, of Berlin (699, Poyaume de Prusse), deposited and electro- 
silvered, are of a very high class, and a.dmirably executed ; whilst 
the smaller examples, contributed by Lionnet frares, of Paris 
(5062, Empire Frangais), and J. Feucpiiores, and C. Marquerito, 
also of Paris (5176, Empire Fraii^ais), are equally illustrative of 
the use which is ultimately lo be made of this new power for Art- 
purposes, especially in productions of celebrated antiques, of which 
Messrs. Elkingtoii have given such undeniable jiroof, in. the 
specimens they have from time to time produced for the Depart- 
men tAT Science and Art, from some of the more remarkable works 
in mCcal in the Museum at Marlborough House. 

ORNAMENTAL CLOCKS. 

The extent to which .French industry and skill is employed in 
the production of time-keepers, great and small, cosily and low- 
priced, can only be realised on an occasion like that which brings 
together in one focus specimens of the more important works in 
any specialite. Artistically, the remarks already m.adc ii])on the 
various works in bronze, or-mohi, &c., ai)ply with ecptal force to 
the generality of clocks, to wliich specimens of these In all their 
varied forms are ap]jlied. The nature oi’ the application, however, 
requires some little consideration ; since a work may ho ex»jell<;jit 
in the abstract, and yet be fearfully out of place, wlnni a})plied 
to a clock or other article of use, as a portion of its decoration. 
The jn'inciple of constructing a clock upon the basis of a pile 
of ornament or a givmp of ligures is .so contrary to the true 
logic of Art tliat, notwithstanding all the beauty winch may and 
often does result, tho fallacy lying at tiio root invariably creates 
more or less of dissatisfaction in tho mind trained to look at Art 
in its two legitimate aapecis, — the one as slandingou its ow 2 i basis 
as Art per se, and tho other in wdiich it is used for the Gf 

adding beauty to works of utility, in wbicli Art is subordiimto to 
the articlo it embellishes. 

DECORATIVE ARMa 

There is one feature in which tho E.KpoHitiou Universclle 
of lvS55 differs from tho Groat FklubilLou of 1851, and that 
is in tho extent to which weapons of war arc dispLayed. In 
the latter, — although as examples of iuduHtry, ilre-arms, swords, 
etc., were^exhibited, — yet the.si^ were more or less o.xct‘ptional 
ill their character, or shown for the purjioso of representing 
an important manufacturing iuicresi, and as ncct‘ssary to the 
full illustration of tho classilicatioii adopted, Many ('arnest and 
well-intentioned advocates and supporters of the Exhibillon ot 
1851 deprecated tlie introduction of a single weapon of war on au 
occasion which they fondly hoped was the imiuguraUon of the 
burial of the sword.'^ On the piavsent o(n*fiHion, liowcver, tim costly- 
character of the dis[)lay in fire-arms and swoi'dsi.sju narked feature 
in the arrangements, and a large amount of the space allotted to 
Belgium in the re:; de chaussee is occupied with an e.vjKmition of the 
fire-arms of Liege, whilst one half the rruH.Hiau court is devoted 
to sworilfl and bayonets, rifles, fowling-pieces, and pistols, all more 
or less of an ornamental character. .Nor is France htdiiiitlhaud in 
a display of its resources in this resjiect, since sevm’id trojdiies 
composed entirely of warlike weapons, arr.anged wilh a marvellous 
skill and taste, occupy prominent positions at the side of the grand 
avenue of the Palais <le i’ludustrit'. Tim eonirast, therefore, f 
between 1851 and 185.5 is as distinctly marked in this industrial 
gathering, as the eircumstanocs of the limes are in the uhangetl 
tone of public opinion. 

It is, liowever, with the more ornamoutal portion of the arms 
exhihiti'd with wliieli wo have specially to <loal, .and wo cannot 
hut think that the majority of persons visiting tlie Kxpo.sition, will 
after a careful examination of this ilep.artmcnt find themselves 
instructed and not a little aHtonyiod with the remarkable 
display of skill in Art .sliown in the dfoioration of tho.su 
weapons. In the rrus.sian court, the a-rtistiu talent shown 
in some of tho fowling-pieces is of a very liigh oliaraeler ; 
the elfects produced by engraving, inlaying, and eluselling, afibnl 
a lesson in metal ornammitation wliich cannot well lie overrated. 

The gun-locks exhibited by Jeschner of i‘>aukfort-on-tho-Oder, 
Jeutenbergof IlUsten, .ITaifmau of Posen, and Kehilling of >Suhl, 
(respectively 507, 508, 510, and 515, Hoyaumo de Ihusse) are 
tiauniphs of .skill, and are subjects of study to all migaged in a 
similar branch of industry. Tbo- stocks of some of (he gun.s are 
sometimes rendered oflensivo l\y excess of oruamentatiun, since 
the use of the ainn i.s, or at least appears likely to be, iuierfertMl 


* TVo vcTiicijiUev licavmj? worthy twoniLcr uTthu S'>ciftiy uT FrifiioM, who .sloud in 
one of the palJei’ius 'Watching tlio Sapiicrrt thcjiiMl.'iily task, tinriu^f the earlier rro- 
parations of the interior of tho buihliiu' in Ilvtlu Dark, eonto-atulutc iiiiir.i If and 
some ladies who accorapauicrl him upon the fac.t that tlie Gi.vcrnmonl or tho hoard 
ofOrdu.anco had at length become convertn to, and cv)-oporator:4 with, tho roaco 
Society since they were employing tho mheoats iu a work likely tu lie pryomiucatly 
conducive to peace 1 
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wiib. To any one deliberately contrasting the effects of the 
plain or less ornate stocks and the result upon the eye in con- 
nection with the highly ornamental metal-work, it will be at once 
•evident that the carved and inlaid work in the majority of the 
more iiigltly decorated stocks is an impertinence which is offensive 
to good taste. 

Many of the Prussian swords are also of great excellence of 
maiiufacture and beauty of ornamentation ; of these wo may par- 
ticularise those manufactured by Luneschloss of Solingeu, and 
A. & E. Holler of the same place ( 513 and 511, Poyaume de 
Prussc). Amongst them is a sword selected by the Emjtoor, 
but we do not think il; the most perfect example of good ^te, 
amongst the many excellent specimens shown. The workman- 
ship is certainly of a very high class, but in the matter of design 
eagles, battles, a portrait of Napoleon I., &c., are not suitable 
decorations for a sword. These two exhibits, however, are of a 
very extraordinary character, and show to what an extent the 
preparation of the weapons and paraphernalia of war, has entered 
into the occupations of the skilled artisjuis of Germany. 

The Belgian disiday consists chiefly of the ordinary muskets, 
rifles, pistols, swords, ami bayonets, manufactured at Li5ge for 
commercial jnirposcH. A few decorativ^e examples, however, show 
that the artistic element is by no means neglected ; but whilst^ in 
some instances the’ docora.tions are tasteful and the execution 
perfect, in oiliers the designs are singularly inappropriate, especially 
i in the carved ornaments of some of the stocks. 

We observe that wherever the butt furniture has been judiciously 
treated, simply as an inlaid decoration to the stock, the result is 
satisfactory, and the variation of the appearance of the surface, 
is far more effective than the actual variation by means of carving ; 
and when in use the piece must handle much more smoothly, since 
every part of tlie stock requiied for grasping and shouldering is 
better ad:iptcd to ready use. 

A charming display of single and double-barrelled fowling- 
])ieces arc exhibite<i in that portion of the gallery of the Palais 
diWote<I to Spain, by M, Zuloaga of Madrid. The rich and extra- 
ordinary character of the ornamentation of these arms, places 
them upon a level witli the finest mediteval works of this class. 
Tlie old Moorisli traditions of the workshops of Grenada and 
'.i'oledo seem to have descended to the workers who have been 
employed upon them. 

OUXAMENTAL BRASS-WORK, STEEL, Au. 

Tinder this head it is proposed to remark upon those branches 
of industry in brass, &c., which come within the category of the 
useful in combination with the ornamental, rather than the simply 
decorative, us in the case of the bronzes, and large class of works 
in or-molu, and wdiich may be said to be chiefly iioticeahle for the 
amount of high-class Art brought to bear upon tlieir execution. 

Probably the most remarkable works in brass in the Exhibition 
are those intended fur ecclesiastical puri)oscs. These are chiefly 
of Frcucli or Belgian origin. One of these placed on the central 
{ avenue of the Palais, is an altar intended for the Church of St, 
hlartin d’Aunay, Lyons, designed by the architect M. Queatel. 
The execution is very fine, every detail being thoroughly 
I wrought out by the hand. It is enamelled in brilliant colours, 
arranged with great taste and effect, and is altogether a high-class 
production. 

The lecterns, candelabra, sconces, &c., exlubiled by Pliilp & Go., 
of Liege (31):^, itoyaumc dc Belgi(juo), arc also excellent examples 
of make and linish ; but in no respect do we see that any of these 

I go ])eyond the best Piiigdish makc]*s, either in purity of 
I’ design or aeeuracy of workmansliip, and in short our inanufac- 
j j turers would fmd little to learn in this re.spect. 

I I Again, llrus.sia exhibits largily in stam])ed brass, but there is 

1! nothing .shown in t)ii.s dc[)artiiient whi<;h is not ecpially well 

! or even belter done at Birmingham, alike in simple execution 

j as in point of design, since tlie latter seems more adapted to 

f: the American market than to European tastes. Birmingham 

|J has w) thorMUghly neglected its own interests in this direction, 

1 that with the exception of a few good examples of stamped brass 

; in the rough state, it may be saiil to have sulfered judgment 
: to gn bydefaull, when much niiglit have been done which would 

i have iemled to maintain the rising reputation of some of the 

! Birmingham house.s, it is much tlie same in chandeliers, gas- 

1 fittings, iS:c., of a cheap but substantial cdniraeler, and in which, 

I witliiii the last three or four years, so much improvement has boon 

made in llm matter of design, by getting rid of useless oriia- 
mentation, and aiming at the x’Oalisation of more simplicity and 
i pnrity of form. Ales.sengor certainly exhibits one of the chandeliers 
!’ nuinufaetured for St. George's Hall, Liverpool, and we have no 

1 hesitation in saying that there m nothing of its class to compare 

!' wilh it in the wiiole ex]>ositioii. Probably one of tlie best works 
h (*r the kiml in llie E.xposition, is a street-lamp witli live lights for 
p ga-^ exhibited in the Austrian department of the ,* it is 

I; in hroHxt^ or zinc galvaiti.sed. The design is very ornate Avithout 


being obtrusively so, and the effect is such as it would be desirable 
to see a little oftener in the more open spaces of our large cities. 

In those useful and more necessary articles, metallic bedsteads, 
the Ifrench ai*e anything but successful as compared with the best 
Bi^B-ufacturers of Birmingham and London. Some of the best 
examples are those of Dupont of Paris, exhibited in the gallery 
whieH surrounds the Panorama. The brass bedsteads are absurdly 
massive imitations of the ordinary forms in wood, in which much 
artistic -skill in modelling, and excellent workmanship in casting 
^^^chasing, has been absolutely thrown away. 

Here Birmingham is again a defaulter, and in a direction too, in 
which its strength could have been put forth with a certainty and 
a form of no ordinary character. Had there been a few specimens of 
fhe best examples of metallic bedsteads ordinarily supplied to the 
markets, and adapted in price to persons of ordinary means, it would 
once have shown to all visitors, that the English do really under- 
stand the construction of these useful articles, and yet can render 
them orn^enental. The specimens exhibited, and to which we 
have alluded, are neither useful nor ornamental, but are brass 
encumbrances for a bed-room under the name of a bedstead. 

Hor are the French usually more successful in their ornamontal 
lenders, either in brass, steel, or compounds of both. In many 
instances they are suggestive of the base of a mirror, or a cornice 
turned upside down ! In some, there are attempts at novelty of a 
strange and very unsatisfactory character ; but it is quite evident 
that their producers do not understand fenders, and the result is 
^ failure as compared with similar articles produced at Sheffield, 
several of which are exhibited in connection with a few of those 
^tcunirable grates, stoves, &c., which so tho:mughly astonished 
everybody in the Great Exhibition of 1851, Messrs. Hoole take 
care that their manufacture is properly represented ; and though 
several eminent manufacturers are absent, yet Sheffield as a whole 
IS the very reverse of Birmingham, and its industry is effectively 
I'cpresented in all its leading departments. Messrs Spear & Jack- 
son, Messrs. Samuel Cocker & Son, and others, fully illustrate the 
larger examples of steel goods, edge-tools, &c., whilst the fine 
cutlery finds a full rejDreaentatiou in numerous exhibitors, each 
taking up his own specialite ; nor do we think that, in any respect, 
13 Sheffiel(i behind its continental competitors, whilst in certain 
points it is immeasurably in advance of them. The knowledge 
of this fact cannot fail to be useful in many respects, since the 
Tcsult obtained will create confidence where otherwise there might 
have been uncertainty. 

As an example in this direction, we may here quote the very 
Tcinarkahle display of cast-sleel goods exhibited in the Annexe, by 
Hi'upp, of Essen, in Bheriish Prussia (552, Boyaume de Prusse). 
These consist of articles of large size, and admirable material and 
'workmanship : and, though not precisely within the category of 
Ibe general productions to which we have specially devoted our 
iittention, their results, in a commercial sense, would not permit of 
fheir being passed by, because they ai'e not of a decorative cha- 
I'acler. 

ORNAMENTAL IRON-WORK. 

In ornamental iron- work, the most complete exposition as a 
’'^hole, alike for its variety, utility, and general excellence, is that 
of the Ooalbrookdale Comi^auy, Its position, however, at the east 
®ncl of the Annexe has not, we fear, been conducive to so thorough 
examination of its merits, as might have been the result had it 
been placed in a suitable position in the Palais de ITudustrie. 
"Without, perhaps, possessing all the refinement in ornamentation, 
OT even the perfection of casting, which is to be found in some of 
the French specimens of iron- casting, especially as applied to 
Btoves, the Coalbrookchile productions are of such a class as to 
command attention from the most fastidious, and to show our own 
JBanufaotiirers that ugliness is not a necessary condition in an 
b'on casting. 

The Belgian and French productions of this class are Avorthy of 
i*emark and careful examination ; the fine metal stoves in iron, 
brass, and steel, manufactured by Laury, of Paris (2147, Empire 
Eran^ais), are especially noticeable for the character of the designs, 
file admirable detail of the ornamentation, and the perfection of 
the casting. 

Ill wrought-iron there are few examples of attempts at deco- 
I'ative results. The best are the stands of two or three occasional 
tables, and a pair of jardinieres, exhibited by Huret, of Paris 
(7879, Empire Fran 9 ais). These illustrate true ornamental con- 
struction in wrought-iron, as the decoration of form, and the 
ornamental result is entirely produced by variation of the outline, 
and by twisting, and not by decoration of surface, or by mounted 
additions to the construction. These specimens are gilt ; and the 
olTeci is very pleasing in connection with the purpose of the articles 
they support, and the uses for whieli they are intended. 

As regards general industry in iron, as a special point of coni- 
Riercial interest to our countrymen, Ave may remark, that the 
elforts of the Belgians to thoroughly illustrate the state of this in- 
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d^stry at its present point of development in Belgium, are above 
' all praise. No effort has been spared. Every point lias been 
carefully considered and brought out ; and , why ? It initst be 
evident to everyone that, in the event of a relaxation of the French 
tariff on iron manufactures, the country who can show the best 
claim is likely to reap the greatest advantages. 

COLONIAp phoduce. 

It was our intention to have. noticed in detail the varied expo- 
sitions of the products of our colonies, more especially in their 
relation to the sujjply of materials calculated to be inseful in the 
arts. As it is we must be content with siniidy glancing at some 
of the leading features of the more prominent, and without precisely 
defining our East India possessions as coming within the ci>'tegory 
of a Crown colony, it maybe most convenient to allude here to 
the very remarkable display which the India Board has caused to 
be made of the products, artistic and otherwise, of the inimonse 
territoiy placed, under their direction. Forming an iettercsting 
and complete exhibition of itself it would require a R])ecial and 
lengthy notice to do justice to its varied excellencies. Looking at 
it, liowever, from the stand-point we have chosen as to how far 
the specimens of the various arts of India arc calciiUiteil to 
influence mefidl^ kindred arts in Europe, it is by no means clear 
that the result will be at all commensurate with the trouble taken 
to bring so unique a collection together. 

Probably the most complete display of Colonial produce, properly 
so called, is that of Canada. Improving upon the experience of 
' 1851, and satisfied that the exhibition of its products on that 
occasion had been M immense value to its commerce, the colonial 
legislation voted a^arge sum of money, purchased or guaranteed 
the sale of all articles it thought worthy of being sent to Paris ; 
and thus in completing the arrangements for a. proper represent- 
ation of the interests of the colony, it rendered those to whom the 
management was intrusted totally independent of the exhibitors. 
Tlie result is a most useful and even tasteful display of trans- 
Atlantic utilities and products. Among the former may be quotetl 
a deal window-frame with sashes, and Venetian shutters, manu- 
factured by machinery for dxteen shiUings English ; and a door- 
frame, door and finishings of the same material, and manufactured 
in the same mannei*, for about seventeen skillings. - Tiie woi'kman- 
ship is perfect in every respect. Such is the result of the 
application of machinery to the working of wood as practised in 
the United States of America and in Canada, The edge-tools 
also of Canadian manufacture took a higher position in the oj/mion 
of the Jury than those of England, and those stood relatively 
twice as high, numerically, as those of France. The woods of 
various kinds, many of them highly ornamental, and all useful, 
carefully cut into slabs and polished, form another useful feature 
in the Canadian ^ department. The manner in which Mr. Logan, 
the Canadian Obmmissionex", and Mr, Perry, the curator, have 
dischai’ged their duties in the arrangement and superintendence 
of the Canada exhibits, entitles them to the best thanks of all 
interested in the produce of our North Ameidean colonies. 

The valuable native woods of Australia are well illustrated by 
the manufacture in Paris of various articles of furniture, in which 
the different coloured woods are made to play a most important 
part alike in the result, as in carrying out th.e purpose of the 
exhibitors’ in showing the produce of their colony. The wines too 
of Australia are brought forward on this occasion, and a strong 
opinion has been expressed in their favour. Gold too is shown in 
abundance. 

New South “Wales brings its 2 )roduets into the field in a very 
practical form, and the excellence of its cotton receives a remark- 
able illustration in the fact that Messrs. Gardner & Bazley, of 
Manchester, have spun a sample of OOOs. Vidiich being of suflilcient 
fineness to enable the native weavers of Dacca in the East Indies 
to weave, it was sent to that place, and a specimen of muslin of the 
true Dacca texture is the result, and is exhibited by the spinners 
. of the yarn in the Manchester department, Ceylon exhibits some 
remarkable examples of native work in inlaid furniture. Van 
' Dieman’s Land, British Guiana, Jamaica, Trinidad, and tlie Cape 
of Good Hope, also display largely of their peculiar products ; nor 
is the French colony of Algeria behind in this race of the New 
World against the Old. Silk of excellent quality, proved by its 
being manufactured into costly fabric by Lyonese looms ; furniture 
of great beauty, constructed from the native wood of Algiers, are 
amongst the results of its industry and enterprise. Altogether 
this colonial display, to which we have been compelled to allude 
thus briefiy, is a remarkable illustration of the Commercial and 
Industrial value of periodical expositions, since it is quite clear that 
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they land to develope and make knowm resources -which .miglit 
otherwise remain hidden for ages in the undeveloped civilisation 
of a semi-barbaroUs country, but which once made known are 
calculated to be of immense benefit in the i)roinofcioii of the aris^of ■ 
Industry, and consequently of tlie useful employment ami happiness 
of mankind at large. The colonist turns his attention to the 
preparation and supply of the material which the' home worker 
need.s. Each obtains an additional market for his protluee or his 
industry, since the raw material of the one purchases the manu- 
factured article of the other; the circuit of commerce, industry, 
the*nct!^ of peace and civilisation is coiapletecl, and thus fx’om the 
Jittl^- centre of the Crystal Palace of 1851, or the Palais do 
IMudustrie of 1855, many comfurt.s and many blG.ssiuga may How, 
which the small-eyed moles of a grovelling policy, based on intense 
selfishiie.ss, and erected into a superstructure of over-weening 
conceit, cannot see, or seeing will not acknowledge, because it is 
beyond the pale of their conception, or involves a sentiment too 
lofty for such intellectual lledglings to ascend to. 

Our self-imposed task is completed, ao far al, least as time and 
the space at our disposal 2 >tJriuitH. Tlie infinitude of ohjeetH 
commanding attention, andtho iutere.sts involvetl in tlio JLxposiUcjii 
Universelle of 1805, might have engendci'ed some hesitatiun in 
undertaking such .a review of this battle-field of tlie peaceful and 
Industrial Arts. For ourselves wc had no misgivings, oxcept that 
when the encounter of oifmiuna brought ua fiice to faee with 
old and valued friends it was juj.ssible, nay ]>]'<)hahh‘, Unit the 
true piiuciple might be forgotten or compromiseil in iJerscmal 
respect. We are unconscious of having .sacrificed one iot.a of 
the Art-faith that is in us in any such form. As rogard.s the 
full I'esults of the Expe.sitiou of 1855, It would appear that its 
fiiilures have .been manifold, alike in admin iKtratiou as in its not 
attracting that attention, in England, that its sterling merits 
deserved. In this respect it is by no means singular, and 
we c.aunot but think that tlio E.xhibifiuns at Dublin .*unl New 
York, within two years after the gathering of 1851, have had 
much to do with bringing about an apathy and di.strust wliicli has 
seriously affected the result, in England au<l tlie ITuitod States at 
least. Welhmoaiiing as was the Dublin Exldbition, and honour- 
able as its promotion was to the man who liDi'e tlie jKJCuniary 
liabilities, its wisdom wan of a very doubtful character ; its 
managomeut, and the effects produced thereby on the minds of 
many unfortunate exhibitors, wa.s at oiu‘e calamitiais and imt 
easily to be repaired. As a means of micouraging and dtivch>ping 
Irish industry it was* simply absur<l, sinee these expositions can 
only be successful wlien industry is organised, ami the Dublin 
experiment was to lliljerniaii industry what a dress coat atid 
white kid gloves would be to the shirtless, Khoeleft.s, and bare- 
headed gossoon.” The current Interests of sleaiu-jiaeket and rail- 
way companies were undoubtedly 2 >rumoted by the experimeut, and 
in strict justice tliese corporations ought to I’eimbur.so Mr. Daxgan. 
Tho New Yoi’k Exhibition labouiaul under the diaadvantago of 
professing to be a national umlortnking, so to spoak, snnctioncil, 

I but not supported in anyway by tlio Federal government, and 
obnoxious to the charge of being a pi'ivate Hpeculntbm umler tlie 
cloak of a patriotic iiidvomcnt. Viewed with jealousy by all tbe. 
other great cities of the States, laughed at in New Liigland, 
pooh-poohed ” in tlio. soutli, and reinuliated in the w’cst, Iaundie<l 
upon the sea of public o])iniou without a x udder, tlm struck 
before she left her port, o, ml although kept afloat hy a certain seiui- 
oflicial sucli as the onioning by the President, and ilsroeug- 

uitiou by soixxe of tho Muropuaii .states as a Federal undertaking, it 
eventually colhqwed from bad mnnagement or over-goverimumf, 
it is difficult to .say w^hich, to f he disgu.st and .serious loss of many 
exhibitors. Hence ive may account for much <»f tho apatliy and 
distrust whieli ha.s chai’acterised fhe juirt wlbndi ffrwit Uxitaiu 
has taken iu the ])reparations for tho Exposiliou <if 1855, and 
looking at the very .unsatlsfiictory ciuiiinencenicnt (d’ tlio under- 
taking, the iioxi-arlmiut.stratiou of those charged wiih thn’excnaition 
of the work on tho 2 >art of tlie Fi'cueh governmont, tho difiicnlt 
position in which tho British executive las been jdaced through- 
out, it is not too much to say that we do not wontler that many 
who would have done lionour to tliemselves and their eoiudry, 
have congratulated th’omselves that they had nothing whatevei' to 
do witli it ; and even those who from dfiiciai jioaition were com- 
pelled to take a share in the woxk of oi'gauisation derived ar'i little 
satisfixetioix from their labour, s, as to seede to escape fnmi labours 
and responsibilities, the end and purpose of wdiich it was im- 
tiossible to imder.staiid. 



